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PREFACE 


This  volume  was  prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  late 
S.  Everett  Gleason,  former  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Eelations  Division, 
currently  headed  by  William  Z.  Slany.  The  entire  documentation  was 
the  work  of  John  P.  Glennon. 

Valuable  assistance  by  the  historians  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
including  the  Jomt  Chiefs  of  Staff,  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  The 
editors  are  also  grateful  for  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  which  concurred  in  the  declassification  of  various  papers  for 
release  herein. 

The  teclmical  editing  of  this  volume  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Publishing  and  Reproduction  Division,  Willard  M.  McLaughlin, 
Chief.  The  index  was  prepared  by  F rancis  C.  Prescott. 

Fredrick  AAKDAnn 
Acting  Director,  Historical  Q-ffice 
Bureau  of  Puhlic  Affairs 


Principles  for  the  Compilation  and  Editing  of 
“Foreign  Relations” 

The  principles  which  guide  the  compilation  and  editing  of  Foreign 
Relations  are  stated  in  Department  of  State  Regulations  2  FAM  1350 
of  June  15,  1961,  a  revision  of  the  order  approved  on  March  26,  1925, 
by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  tlien  Secretary  of  State.  The  text  of  the 
regulation,  as  further  amended,  is  printed  below : 

1350  Documentary  Record  of  American  Diplomacy 

1351  Scope  of  Documentation 

The  publication  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  constitutes 
the  official  record  of  tlie  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  These 
volumes  include,  subject  to  necessary  security  considerations,  all  docu¬ 
ments  needed  to  give  a  comprehensive  record  of  the  major  foreign 
policy  decisions  within  the  range  of  the  Department  of  State's 
responsibilities,  together  with  appropriate  materials  concerning  the 
facts  which  contributed  to  the  formulation  of  policies.  When  further 
material  is  needed  to  supplement  the  documentation  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  files  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  relevant  policies  of  the 
U)iited  States,  such  papers  should  be  obtained  from  ofhey  Government 
agencies. 
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1352  Editorial  Preparation 

The  basic  documentary  diplomatic  record  to  be  printed  in  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States  is  edited  by  the  Historical  Office,  Bureau 
of  Public  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  editing  of  the 
record  is  guided  by  the  principles  of  historical  objectivity.  There  may 
be  no  alteration  of  the  text,  no  deletions  without  indicating  where  in 
the  text  the  deletion  is  made,  and  no  omission  of  facts  which  were  of 
major  importance  in  reaching  a  decision.  Nothing  may  bo  omitted  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  or  glossing  over  what  might  be  regarded  by 
some  as  a  defect  of  policy.  However,  certain  omissions  of  documents 
are  permissible  for  the  following  reasons : 

a.  To  avoid  publication  of  matters  which  would  tend  to  impede 
current  diplomatic  negotiations  or  other  business. 

h.  To  condense  the  record  and  avoid  repetition  of  needless 
details. 

c.  To  preserve  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  Department  by  indi¬ 
viduals  and  by  foreign  governments. 

d.  To  avoid  giving  needless  offense  to  other  nationalities  or 
individuals. 

e.  To  eliminate  personal  opinions  presented  in  despatches  and 
not  acted  upon  by  the  Department.  To  this  consideration 
there  is  one  qualification — in  connection  with  major  decisions 
it  is  desirable,  where  possible,  to  show  the  alternatives  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Department  before  the  decision  was  made. 

1353  Clearance 

To  obtain  appropriate  clearances  of  material  to  be  published  in  For¬ 
eign  Relations  of  tlie  United  States,  the  Historical  Office : 

a.  Eefers  to  the  appropriate  policy  offices  of  the  Department 
and  of  other  agencies  of  the  Government  such  papers  as 
appear  to  require  policy  clearance. 

h.  Eefers  to  the  appropriate  foreign  governments  requests  for 
permission  to  print  as  part  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  the  United  States  those  previously  unpublished  documents 
which  were  originated  by  the  foreign  governments.  . 
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NOTE  ON  SOURCES 

Unpublished 

Information  cited  as  Korean  Confjict  refers  to  a  special  historical 
collection  of  material  entitled  American  Policy  and  Diplomacy  in  the 
Korean  Oon-fiict  prepared  in  the  Division  of  Historical  Policy  Ee- 
search  of  the  Department  of  State  shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
events  recorded. 

This  source  has  been  used  to  provide  information  on  dates  and  times 
as  well  as  on  the  substance  of  meetings  and  communications  for  which 
no  documentary  record  has  been  found  in  the  Department  of  State 
files. 

Another  unpublished  source,  herein  cited  as  Record  of  the  Actions 
Taken  hy  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  contains  the  record  of  actions  taken 
by  the  JCS  relative  to  the  U.N.  operations  in  Korea  from  June  25, 

1950  to  April  11,  1951.  This  record  was  prepared  by  the  JCS  for  the 
Senate  Armed  Forces  and  Foreign  Delations  Committees  in  April 

1951  for  use  in  the  so-called  MacArthur  Hearings  which  are  listed 
below  in  the  “Published  Sources”  under  the  title  Military  Situation  in 
the  Far  East,  etc. 

United  Nations  Material 

United  Nations  documents  are  cited  according  to  their  U.N.  desig¬ 
nations.  Thus,  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly  meetings  are 
identified  by  sjunbol  and  the  number  of  the  meeting  (e.g.,  S/PV.473, 
A/PV.294) ;  similar!}'  identified  are  Security  Coixncil  and  General 
Assembly  documents  (e.g.,  S/1752,  A/1583).  The  Security  Council  and 
General  Assembly  meetings  may  be  found  in  Official  Records  of  the 
SecuHty  Council,  Fifth  Year,  and  Official  Records  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  Fifth  Session,  respectively.  Most  of  the  individual  U.N.  docu¬ 
ments  cited  are  found  printed  in  Official  Records  of  the  Secunty 
Council,  Fifth  Year,  Supplements,  and  Official  Records  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  Annexes. 

Also  referred  to  frequently  are  the  Eeport  of  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Korea,  covering  the  period  from  December  15, 1949  to  September  4, 
1950  (cited  as  U.N.  document  A/1350),  printed  as  Official  Records 
of  the  Gemral  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  16,  and  the 
Eeport  of  the  U.N.  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Eehabilitation 
of  Korea,  covering  the  period  from  October  7,  1950  to  September  5, 
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(cited  as  U.N.  document  A/1881),  printed  as  Official  Records  of 
the  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  Supplement  No.  12. 

Published  Sources 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  published  sources  which  proved  helpful 
in  the  preparation  of  this  Amlume.  The  list  is  a  partial  one  and  is  not 
intended  to  be  definitive.  No  responsibility  is  taken  by  the  Department 
of  State  for  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  events  set  forth  in  unofficial 
sources.  Some  of  these  accounts,  however,  were  written  by  direct  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  events ;  others  were  written  by  persons  having  access 
to  official  materials,  occasionally  supplemented  by  oral  interviews  of 
participants  in  the  decision  making  processes. 

Dean  Achcson,  Present  at  the  Creation:  My  Years  in  the  State  Department  (New 
York,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  19G9). 

John  M.  Allison,  Amhassadnr  from  the  Prairie  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  1973). 

Roy  E.  Appleman,  South  to  the  Naktong,  North  to  the  Yalu  (Junc-Novemher 

1950)  a  volume  in  the  series  United  States  Army  in  the  Korean  War  (Wash¬ 
ington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1961). 

Malcolm  W.  Cagle  and  Frank  A.  Manson,  The  Sea  War  in  Korea  (Annapolis, 
United  States  Naval  Institute,  19.57). 

J.  Lawton  Collins,  War  in  Peacetime:  The  History  and  Lessons  of  Korea  (Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1969). 

Cmd.  8078,  Korea  No.  1  (1950).  Summary  of  Events  Relating  to  Korea,  1950 
(London,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1950). 

Cmd.  8366,  Korea  No.  2  (1951).  Further  Summary  of  Events  Relating  to  Korea, 
October  1050-May  1951  (London,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1951). 
Department  of  State  publication  7446.  A  Historical  Summary  of  United  States- 
Korean  Relations,  With  a  Chronology  of  Important  Developments,  183^-1962 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1962). 

Department  of  State  publication  4266.  The  Conflict  in  Korea:  Events  Prior  to 
the  Attack  on  June  25, 1950  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1951). 
Department  of  State  publication  7084.  The  Record  on  Korean  Unification,  19^3- 
1960:  Narrative  Summary  With  Principal  Documents  (Washington,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1960). 

Department  of  State  publication  3922.  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1950). 

Department  of  State  publication  4263.  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Con¬ 
flict,  July  1950-February  1951  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 

1951) . 

James  A.  Field,  Jr.,  History  of  United  States  Naval  Operations:  Korea  (Wash¬ 
ington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1962), 

Robert  Frank  Futrcll,  The  United  States  Air  Force  in  Korea  (New  York,  Duell, 
Sloan,  and  Pearce,  1961). 

Leland  M.  Goodrich,  Korea:  A  Study  of  U.S.  Policy  in  the  United  Nations  (New 
York,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  1956), 

Leon  Gordenker,  The  United  Nations  and  the  Peaceful  Unifieation  of  Korea:  The 
Politics  of  Field  Operations,  19^7-1950  (The  Hague,  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1959). 
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Walter  G.  Hermes,  Truce  Tent  ami  Fighting  Front,  a  volume  in  the  series  United 
States  Army  in  the  Korean  War  (Washington,  Government  Printing  OfQce, 
1966). 

Trumbull  Higgins,  Korea  and  the  Fall  of  MacArthur:  A  Precis  in  Limited  War 
(New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1960). 

Walter  Karig,  Malcolm  W.  Cagle,  and  Frank  A.  Manson,  Battle  Report:  The  War 
in  Korea  (New  York,  Rinehart  and  Company,  Inc.,  1952). 

George  F.  Kennan,  Memoirs,  1925-1950  and  Memoirs,  1950-1963,  Volume  II  (Bos¬ 
ton,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1967  and  1972). 

Robert  Leckie,  Conflict:  The  History  of  the  Korean  War,  1950-1953  (New  York, 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1962). 

IMartin  Lichterman,  “To  the  Y'alu  and  Back,”  in  Harold  Stein,  ed.,  American 
Civil-Military  Decisions:  A  Book  of  Case  Studies  (Birmingham,  University 
of  Alabama  Press,  1963) . 

Douglas  MacArthur,  Reminiscences  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
1964). 

S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  The  River  and  the  Gauntlet:  Defeat  of  the  Eighth  Army  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  Forces,  November,  1950,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Congchon 
River,  Korea  (New  York,  William  Morrow  &  Company,  1953). 

Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East:  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 
Eighty-Second  Congress,  First  Session,  To  Conduct  an  Inquiry  Into  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Situation  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Facts  Surrounding  the  Relief  of 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  From  His  Assignments  in  That 
Area  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1951).  Herein  cited  as  Hear¬ 
ings. 

Glenn  D.  Paige,  The  Korean  Decision  [June  2't-30,  7550]  (New  York,  The  Free 
Press,  1968). 

K.  M.  Panikkar,  In  Two  Chinas:  Memoirs  of  a  Diplomat  (London,  George  Allen  & 
Unwin,  Ltd.,  1955). 

Mike:  The  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Volume  2, 191f8- 
1957,  edited  by  John  A.  Munro  and  Alex.  I.  Inglis  (Toronto;  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1973). 

David  Rees,  Korea:  The  Limited  War  (New  York,  St.  Martin’s  Pre.ss,  1964). 

Matthew  Ridgway,  The  Korean  War  (Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Inc.,  1967). 

Robert  K.  Sawyer,  Military  Advisors  in  Korea:  KMAG  in  Peace  and  War  (edited 
by  Walter  G.  Hermes),  a  volume  in  the  United  States  Army  Historical  Series 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1962). 

James  F.  Schnabel,  Policy  and  Direction:  The  First  Year,  a  volume  in  tlie  series 
United  States  Army  in  the  Korean  War  (Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1972). 

Beverly  Smith,  “The  White  House  Story :  Why  We  Went  to  War  in  Korea”,  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  November  10, 1951. 

John  W.  Spanier,  The  Truman-MacArthur  Controversy  and  the  Korean  War 
(Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1959). 

Memoirs  by  Ilaivy  S.  Truman,  Volume  Two,  Years  of  Trial  and  Hope  (Garden 
City,  N.Y.,  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  1956).  Herein  cited  as  Truman,  Years 
of  Trial  and  Hope. 

United  States  Participation  in  the  United  Nations:  Report  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  for  the  Year  1950  (Department  of  State  publication  4178; 
AVashington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1951). 
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Allen  S.  Whiting,  China  Grosses  the  Yalu:  The  Decision  To  Enter  the  Korean 
War  (Stanford,  California,  Stanford  University  Press,  1960). 

Courtney  Whitney,  MacArthur:  His  Rendezvous  With  History  (New  York, 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1956).  Herein  cited  as  Whitney,  MacArthur. 

Charles  A.  Willoughby  and  John  Chamberlain,  MacArthur,  19'il-10ol  (New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1954). 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SYMBOLS 


Editor’s  Note — This  list  does  not  include  standard  abbreviations  in  common 
usage;  unusual  abbreviations  of  rare  occurrence  which  are  clarified  at  appropriate 
points;  and  those  abbreviations  and  contractions  which,  although  uncommon, 
are  understandable  from  the  context. 


AA,  anti-aircraft 

ADCOM,  Advance  Command  and 
Liaison  Group  in  Korea  (US) 

AFP,  Agence  France  Presse 
Alusna,  U.S.  Naval  Attach4 
AMIK,  American  Mission  in  Korea 
AP,  Associated  Press 
ARA,  Bureau  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 
ASCOM,  Army  Service  Command 

AT,  antitank 

avgas,  aviation  gasoline 
BCOF,  British  Commonwealth  Oc¬ 
cupation  Force  (Japan) 

BOAC,  Bristish  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation 

Bo  An  Dae,  North  Korean  Border 
Constabulary 

CA,  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State 

CCF,  Chinese  Communist  Forces 
CIA,  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
CIC,  Counter  Intelligence  Corps 
CINCFE,  Commander  in  Chief,  Far 
East 

CINCPAC,  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific 

CINCPACFLT,  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific  Fleet 

CINCUNC,  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  Nations  Command 
cirtel,  circular  telegram 
CKS,  Chiang  Kai-shek 
CNAC,  China  National  Aviation 
Corporation 

ConGen,  Consulate  General 
CP,  command  post 

CPG,  Central  People’s  Government 
(of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China) 
C/S,  Chief  of  Staff 
CSA,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army 
CVE,  escort  aircraft  carrier 


CWO,  Chief  Watch  Officer 
DA,  Department  of  the  Army 
Delga,  series  indicator  for  telegrams 
from  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly 
Depcirtel,  Department  of  State  circu¬ 
lar  telegram 

Dept,  Department  of  State 
DeptAr,  Department  of  the  Army 
DNP,  Democratic  National  Party 
(South  Korea) 

DTG,  dating 

ECA,  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration 

ECA/W,  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington 
ECOSOC,  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council 
EDT,  Eastern  Daylight  Time 
Embtel,  Embassy’s  telegram 
ESC,  Joint  Korean-American  Econo¬ 
mic  Stabilization  Committee 
EST,  Eastern  Standard  Time 
EUR,  Bureau  of  European  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 
EUSAK,  Eighth  U.S.  Army  in  Korea 
FA,  Field  Army 

FE,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 
FEAF,  (U.S.)  Far  East  Air  Forces 
FEC,  Far  East  Command 
FECOM,  Far  East  Command 
FM,  Foreign  Minister 
FMACC,  Foreign  Military  Assistance 
Coordinating  Committee  (an  inter¬ 
departmental  body  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  and  the  Econo¬ 
mic  Cooperation  Administration) 
FonMin,  Foreign  Minister 
FonOff,  Foreign  Office 
FSO,  Foreign  Service  Officer 
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FSR,  Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officer 
FYI,  for  your  information 
G,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  (Matthews) 

G-2,  intelligence  section  (U.S.  Army) 
G-3,  operations  and  training  section 
(U.S.  Army) 

G-4,  supply  section  (U.S.  Army) 
Gadel,  Series  indicator  for  telegrams 
to  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly 

GARIOA,  Government  and  Relief  in 
Occupied  Areas 

GDR,  German  Democratic  Republic 
GHQ,  General  Headquarters 
Gimo,  Generalissimo  (Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  China) 

GOI,  Government  of  India 
GOP,  Government  of  Pakistan 
HC,  High  Commissioner 
HICOG,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany 

HMG,  His  Majesty’s  Government 
HoMin,  Home  Minister 
HQ,  Headquarters 

lAC,  Intelligence  Advisory  Committee 
IC,  Indochina 

IC,  Interim  Committee  on  Korea 
IC,  Interim  Committee  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly 

ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization 

Intel,  information  telegram 
lO,  Bureau  of  International  Organiza¬ 
tion  Affairs,  Department  cf  State 
JAS,  Joint  Administrative  Services 
J.I.C.,  Joint  Intelligence  Committee 
(U.S.-U.K.) 

JIIC,  Joint  Intelligence  Indications 
Committee 
KA,  Korean  Army 

KMAG,  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
KMT,  Kuomintang  (Nationalist 
Party),  Republic  of  China 
KPDR,  Korean  People’s  Democratic 
Republic 

L/FE,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 
MA,  Military  Attach4 
MAAG,  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group 


MATS,  Military  Air  Transport  Service 
MCC,  Military  Control  Commis.sion 
MDAA,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act 

MDAP,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program 

ME,  Middle  East 

MEA,  Ministry  of  External  Affairs 
MG,  machine  gun 
Mistel,  Mission’s  telegram 
MSC,  Military  Staff  Committee 
(United  Nations) 

NA,  National  Assembly  (Republic  of 
Korea) 

NA,  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 
NAT,  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
NCNA,  New  China  News  Agency 
NE,  Near  East 

NEA,  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South 
Asian,  and  African  Affairs,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State 

NGO,  non-governmental  organization 
niact,  communications  indicator  re¬ 
quiring  attention  by  the  recipient 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
NME,  National  Military  Establish¬ 
ment 

nr,  number 

N.S.C.,  National  Security  Council 
NYT,  New  York  Times 
OAFE,  Office  for  Occupied  Areas,  Far 
East,  Department  of  the  Army 
OeSA,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Army 

OIR,  Office  of  Intelligence  Research, 
Department  of  State 
OPI,  Office  of  Public  Information 
(Republic  of  Korea) 

P,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs,  Edward  W.  Barrett 
PC,  Patrol  Vessel,  Submarine  Chaser 
PIO,  Public  Information  Officer 
PLA,  People’s  Liberation  Army  (of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China) 
PM,  Prime  Minister 
POC,  Peace  Observation  Commission 

POL,  Petroleum,  Oil,  Lubricants 
POLAD,  U.S.  Political  Adviser 
PrinSec,  Principal  Secretary,  U.N. 
^  Commission  on  Korea 
PTI,  Press  Trust  of  India-Rcuters 
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R,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Intelligence,  Department  of  State 
RCT,  regimental  combat  team 
RFC,  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration 

ROK,  Republic  of  Korea 
S/AE,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Atomic 
Energy  Affairs 

SA/M,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Press  Relations, 
Michael  J.  McDermott 
SANA,  State,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
SCAP,  Supreme  Commander,  AUied 
Powers,  Japan 
SEA,  Southeast  Asia 
Secto,  series  indicator  for  messages 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  when  he 
is  absent  from  the  Department 
Secy,  Secretary  of  State 
SGS,  Secretary  of  the  General  Staff 
SIGO,  Signal  OflScer 
SITREP,  situation  report 
SKLP,  South  Korea  Labor  Party 
S/M  DA,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program,  Department  of  State 
SOA,  Office  of  South  Asian  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 
S/P,  Policy  Planning  Staff,  Departr 
ment  of  State 

Telcan,  indicator  of  telegrams  to  the 
branch  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
China  at  Canton  (Use  of  the  indi¬ 
cator  was  continued  after  the  closing 
of  the  Embassy  in  Canton  in  1949) 
T.O.,  Travel  Orders 
Tosec,  series  indicator  for  messages  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  when  he  is 
absent  from  the  Department 
UNA,  Bureau  of  United  Nations 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 
UNCOK,  United  Nations  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Korea 


UNCURK,  United  Nations  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Unification  and  Reha¬ 
bilitation  of  Korea 

UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or¬ 
ganization 

UNGA,  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly 

UNICEF,  United  Nations  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emergency  Fund 
UNKRA,  United  Nations  Korean  Re¬ 
construction  Agency 
UNRRA,  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration 
UNSCOB,  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  the  Balkans 
UP,  United  Press 
urad,  your  radio  message 
urtel,  your  telegram 
USAFIK,  U.S.  Army  Forces  in  Korea 
USALO,  U.S.  Army  Liaison  Office 
USAMGIK,  United  States  Army  Mili¬ 
tary  Government  in  Korea 
USFEAF,  U.S.  Far  East  Air  Forces 
USIE,  U.S.  (International)  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Educational  Exchange 
Program 

USIS,  United  States  Information 
Service 

USUN,  U.S.  Mission  at  the  United 
Nations 

VO  A,  Voice  of  America 
WARX,  MiUtary  Communications  in¬ 
dicator 

WCPP,  World  Congress  of  Partisans 
of  Peace 

WE,  Office  of  Western  European 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 
WEEKA,  Weekly  Analysis 
WESTPAC,  Western  Pacific 
WRI,  Weekly  Report  on  Intelligence 
YMS,  yard  mine  sweeper 
Z,  Indicator  for  Greenwich  Mean  Time 
ZI,  Zone  of  the  Interior 
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EVENTS  PRIOR  TO  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  HOSTILITIES, 
JANUARY  1-JUNE  24,  1950  ^ 


Cl  1.05/1-1450 

Memorandum  hy  the  Amhassador  at  Large^  Philip  O.  Jessup‘S 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  January  14,  1950. 

President  Rhee 

I  had  several  conversations  with  President  Rhee,®  first  when  we 
called  to  pay  our  respects  on  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival,  second  after 
we  dined  with  him  that  same  evening,  third  when  we  called  on  him 
officially  in  his  office  the  next  morning,  and  finally  when  we  called  to 
say  goodbye  the  evening  before  our  departure.  The  following  notes 
cover  the  general  views  which  he  expressed. 

His  primary  emphasis  was  upon  the  communist  menace  in  Korea 
and  in  the  world.  So  far  as  the  Korean  situation  is  concerned,  he 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again  as  do  many  of  the  other  Koreans  the 
fact  that  they  are  fighting  the  guerrilla  bands  throughout  South  Korea 
as  well  as  meeting  border  forays  along  the  38th  Parallel.  Several  times 
he  made  the  statement  that  they  were  prepared  to  fight  to  the  death. 
With  obvious  reference  to  his  pleas  for  further  military  aid  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  defense  of  his  domestic  security  measures,  he  kept  stressing  the 
fact  that  the  infiltrating  communists  were  killing  large  numbers  of 
people  in  the  area  all  of  the  time.  He  says  that  he  keeps  telling  the 
Koreans  in  the  north  what  their  attitude  is  toward  resistance.  In  one 
of  the  first  talks  he  explained  that  they  would  have  a  much  better 
strategic  defense  line  if  their  forces  moved  into  North  Korea  and  he 
expressed  confidence  that  they  could  defeat  northern  opposition.  Sub- 
serpiently,  he  was  careful  to  add  that  they  were  not  planning  to  embark 
on  any  conquest.  The  general  tone  of  his  statements,  however,  lends 
credence  to  the  belief  that  he  has  not  objected  when  the  Southern  Ko¬ 
rean  forces  along  the  38th  Parallel  have  from  time  to  time  taken  the 
initiative.  In  regard  to  the  military  assistance  they  desire,  he  stressed 
the  familiar  pleas  for  planes,  ships  and  tanks.  My  conversation  with 

*  For  previous  documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vn.  Part  2, 
pp.  940  ff. 

“Mr.  .Tessup  visited  the  Republic  of  Korea  from  January  11  to  January  14  as 
part  of  a  3-month  fact-finding  trip  to  the  Far  Bast  on  behalf  of  Secretary  of  State 
ilean  Acheson.  For  further  information  on  Mr.  Jessup’s  visit  to  Korea,  see 
despatch  no.  103,  January  28,  from  Seoul,  p.  18. 

“  Syngman  Rhee,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
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General  Eoberts  *  and  with  other  officers  of  KMxVG  as  well  as  with 
the  Korean  iNIinister  of  Defense  ®  and  Korean  officers  all  make  out  a 
good  case  for  the  need  for  at  least  a  few  aircraft  and  antiaircraft  gruns. 
General  Roberts  said  that,  while  he  would  like  very  mucli  to  have  a 
few  light  tanks,  these  were  low  on  his  priority  list. 

President  Rhec  branched  out  into  a  consideration  of  the  world 
menace  of  communism  and  spoke  very  strongly  about  the  British 
policy  of  recognizing  the  Chinese  communist  government.®  He  can  not 
understand  how  they  could  make  such  a  decision  and  thinks  they  will 
be  unsuccessful  in  getting  any  advantage  from  it.  I  explained  to  him 
that,  whether  one  considered  it  wise  or  not,  one  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  political  fact  the  attitude  not  only  of  the  British  but 
of  many  other  governments  which  do  not  regard  recognition  as  related 
to  approval  and  who  do  not  see  the  same  significance  in  recognition 
that  the  President  sees  in  it.  The  President  went  on  to  argue  the 
necessity  of  the  United  States  defending  the  free  world.  He  expressed 
great  appreciation  for  American  help  to  Korea  and  his  especially 
warm  feelings  toward  Ambassador  INIuccio.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that 
the  relations  between  the  Ambassador  and  the  President  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  Ambassador  talks  with  him  very  frankly  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  takes  it  in  very  good  part.  I  tried  to  stress  in  all  my  talks  with 
the  President  the  need  for  his  close  cooperation  with  the  Ambassador 
and  the  EGA  staff.  It  was  interesting  that  on  the  occasion  of  our 
first  call  on  the  President,  Mrs.  Rhee  immediately  began  a  political 
convei’sation  with  special  emphasis  on  the  need  for  developing  Korean 
trade.  She  is  evidently  well  informed.  She  discussed  the  possibilities 
of  their  developing  their  exports  in  tobacco  and  such  specialities  as 
glassware  of  the  Czech  type.  She  said  that  they  had  had  some  recent 
inquiries  about  the  possibility  of  their  taking  up  the  former  Czech 
glass  markets,  but  the  Korean  plants  are  not  now  adequate  and  lack 
the  capital  for  development. 

When  we  called  on  the  President  in  his  office  in  the  morning  ( Jan- 
uai’y  13)  I  began  by  referring  to  the  problem  of  inflation  as  one  of 
the  most  vital  ones  which  Korea  needed  to  solve.  The  Ambassador 
added  certain  specific  points.  The  President  was  obviously  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  on  this  point  and  merely  stated  that  he  would  bring  it  under 
control.  When  we  called  on  him  to  say  goodbye  (January  14)  I  said 
that  I  hoped  that  by  the  time  I  returned  to  Washington  we  would  have 
reports  from  Ambassador  !Muccio  that  in  cooperation  with  his  Mission 
all  of  the  major  problems  confronting  Korea  would  have  moved  for- 

*Brig.  Gen.  William  L.  Roberts,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

'  Sihn  Sung  Mo. 

"  The  U.K.  Government  extended  recognition  to  the  Government  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  op  January  6, 1950. 
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ward  to  a  solution.  The  President  immediately  mentioned  the  question 
of  inflation  and  said  that  he  was  going  to  take  active  steps  to  control 
it.  In  the  same  connection,  he  said  that  he  had  discussed  this  matter 
and  other  financial  questions  with  his  Cabinet  that  day.  He  told  them 
that  some  of  the  banks  must  be  sold  since  it  was  unsatisfactory  to  force 
Koreans  always  to  turn  to  the  Government  when  they  needed  capital. 
He  spoke  also  of  ordei’S  which  he  had  issued  for  the  sale  of  rice  from 
Government  stores.  Without  exi^laining  why  the  Government  had 
held  its  large  stores  of  rice  for  so  long,  he  noted  that  private  specula- 
tore  had  been  hoarding  and  that  this  had  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
the  rice  price.  This  he  would  meet  by  putting  Government  rice  on 
the  market.  The  profiteers  would  be  unable  to  meet  this  Government 
competition. 

At  our  morning  session  (January  13)  with  the  President,  he  spoke 
also  of  his  desire  that  a  Pacific  Pact  should  be  concluded.’  lie  referred 
to  his  conversations  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  ®  and  said  they  had  both 
agreed  that  the  initiative  should  be  left  to  Quirino.*’  He  felt  that  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  would  be  interested,  but  that  the  leadei'ship 
must  bo  taken  by  the  United  States.  I  reminded  him  that  we  had  made 
clear  our  position  of  sympathetic  interest  in  any  development  of  a 
regional  arrangement  but  noted  that  all  successful  regional  arrange¬ 
ments  such  as  those  in  the  Amei-icas,  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the 
North  Atlantic  community  developed  in  response  to  a  local  regional 
sense  of  solidarity.  This  could  not  be  imposed  from  outside.  With  this 
the  President  agreed.  However,  during  my  last  conversation  with  him 
(January  14)  he  again  stressed  his  hope  that  the  Pacific  Pact  could  be 
concluded. 

He  talked  a  good  deal  about  their  relations  with  Japan.  He  is  much 
interested  in  increasing  trade  relations.  He  and  IMr.  Sebald  exchanged 
views  on  this  question.  He  asked  me  to  tell  President  Truman  how 
much  they  needed  a  Naval  and  Air  Mission  here.  He  expressed  the 
greatest  admiration  and  gratitude  for  IMr.  Hoffman's  interest  and 
asked  me  to  convey  this  message  to  him. 

My  general  impression  is  that  there  is  no  question  about  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  President  in  the  whole  picture.  Ambassador  Miiccio  re- 

’’  For  documentation  concerning  the  proposed  P.ociflc  Pact,  see  Foreign  Rela- 
tioDH,  1949,  vol.  VII,  Part  2,  pp.  1115  fP . ;  ihid.,  1950,  vol.  vi,  pp.  1  ff. 

“For  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  issued  hy  President  Rhee  and  Generalissimo 
Cliiang  Kai-sliek,  former  President  of  the  Republic  of  China,  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  talks  on  August  8,  1949,  see  ibid.,  1949,  vol.  vii.  Part  2,  p.  1184. 

’  President  Elpidio  Quirino  of  the  Repul)lic  of  the  Philippines  had  met  with 
Cliiang  Kai-shek  in  .July  1949  prior  to  the  latter’s  meeting  with  President  Rhee; 
for  related  documentation,  see  ibid.,  pp.  1151  fP. 

“William  .1.  Sebald,  Acting  U.S.  Political  Adviser  to  the  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  Japan,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  accompanied 
Mr.  .Tessup  to  Korea. 

“  Paul  G.  IloPfman,  .Administrator  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
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ports  that  there  is  really  no  one  who  really  dares  stand  up  against  him, 
although  Mr.  Shin  Ik  Hi,  Chairman  of  the  National  Assembly,  has 
shown  a  good  deal  of  independence.  This  independence  was  illustrated 
by  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  at  dinner  on  Friday  night  in 
which  he  told  Dr.  Bunce  and  me  that  under  no  circumstances  could 
they  allow  the  elections  to  be  postponed,  that  they  must  be  held  in  May 
as  scheduled  since  this  was  the  whole  basis  for  democratic  development. 

Prime  Minister 

When  Ambassador  Muccio,  Mr.  Sebald  and  I  called  on  the  Prime 
IMinister  Thursday  morning,^®  he  began  his  conversation  by  a  speech 
about  Formosa  which  both  Mr.  Sebald  and  I  thought  was  very  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  is  of  course  clear  that  all  of  the  Koreans  were  disturbed  by 
the  President’s  recent  statement  on  Formosa  and  still  hope  that  we 
may  do  something  to  help  the  Nationalists  there.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  questions  asked  me  was  whether  I  was  still  planning  to  go  to 
Taiwan.^^  The  Prime  Minister  then  went  on  to  say  that  their  two 
greatest  problems  are  inflation  and  control  of  the  guerrillas.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  iMuccio  interposed  that  they  were  doing  quite  well  in  their  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  guerrillas  but  not  so  well  on  inflation.  Both  from 
General  Lin,^®  as  a  military  man,  and  from  other  Korean  officials  and 
our  own  KM  AG,  I  got  quite  a  complete  picture  of  the  operations 
against  the  guerrillas.  Some  of  these  still  infiltrate  across  the  38th 
Parallel,  many  along  the  very  rugged  terrain  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  However,  our  officers  think  that  their  road  blocks  and  controls 
have  largely  cut  down  this  avenue  of  infiltration.  This  is  driving  the 
communists  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  smuggle  in  men  and  arms  by 
sea.  The  Korean  lack  of  coast  guard  patrol  ci’aft  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  control  this.  They  have  however  captured  a  sufficient  number  of 
smugglers  and  smuggling  vessels  including  plans  and  instructions 
to  give  them  a  clear  picture  of  the  pattern.  Small  groups  of  trained 
communists  are  sent  through  the  country  to  organize  guerrilla  bands 

“January  13. 

“  Arthur  C.  Bunce,  chief  of  the  EGA  Mission  in  Korea. 

“  Lee  Bum  Suk. 

“  January  12. 

“  In  the  statement  under  reference,  issued  on  January  5,  1950,  President 
Truman  had  said  that  the  United  States  would  not  provide  military  aid  or 
advice  to  the  Chinese  forces  on  Formosa ;  for  the  text,  see  American  Foreign 
Policu,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents  (Department  of  State  publication  6446), 
vol.  ir,  p.  2448, 

"  Mr.  Jessup  proceeded  to  Taiwan  on  January  15  following  a  visit  to  Okinawa 
after  his  departure  from  Korea ;  for  documentation  on  his  talks  with  officials 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  256  ff. 

“A  marginal  notation  in  the  source  text  indicated  that  the  reference  to 
General  “Lin”  may  have  been  incorrect. 
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■which  begin  operating  when  they  number  anywhere  from  20  to  a 
couple  hundred  men.  The  operations  against  these  bands  have  been  very 
successful  and  many  of  the  bands  have  been  completely  exterminated. 
This  is  accomplished,  however,  only  by  devoting  to  the  campaigns 
overwhelming  superiority.  This  means  tying  up  considerable  numbers 
of  troops  in  this  work.  General  Koberts  is  now  organizing  some  of  the 
national  police  in  units  which  will  opei'ate  as  constabulary  and  relieve 
the  demands  on  the  regular  army.  I  gather  that  the  Koreans  are  ade¬ 
quately  trained  and  equipped  for  this  type  of  operation. 

In  our  visit  to  the  38th  Parallel  in  the  Uijongbu  area,  one  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  smartness  of  the  Korean  troops  in  drill.  We  noted 
particularly  the  crews  training  in  handling  anti-tank  guns  (of  which 
they  have  only  six)  also  rifle  squads  and  their  few  batteries.  The  north¬ 
ern  artillery  is  heavier  than  theirs  and  outranges  them  by  at  least  a 
thousand  yards.  General  Eoberts  stressed  the  fact  that  five  or  ten 
bombers  could  come  over  and  be  absolutely  unopposed  and  probably 
disrupt  South  Korea  by  the  panic  which  would  result  from  a  raid  on 
Seoul.  Up  at  the  line,  the  officers  stressed  the  need  for  more  anti-tank 
guns  since  the  North  has  a  good  many  light  tanks.  They  have  anti¬ 
personnel  land  mines  in  the  South  and  their  combat  engineers  are  well 
trained  in  demolition  of  bridges,  etc.,  in  case  of  an  enemy  attack.  Both 
observation  and  all  reports  would  indicate  that  the  morale  of  the 
Southern  Korean  troops  is  high.  I  was  interested  in  talking,  however, 
with  some  of  the  Korean  officers  to  find  that  they  had  no  tendency  to 
play  down  their  fellow  countrymen  to  the  north  pointing  out  that  they 
were  not  only  in  greater  strength  and  ai'med  with  superior  weapons 
but  were  equally  good  fighters.  They  did  agree  that  their  own  morale 
was  better.  The  defensive  positions  laid  out  near  the  38th  Parallel 
have  been  arranged  in  collaboration  with  KMAG  but  the  extensive 
trenches  which  were  dug  by  civilian  Korean  labor  are  considered  by 
our  people  to  be  quite  useless.  The  day  we  were  there  they  were  sharply 
outlined  by  strips  of  snow  and  would  seem  to  afford  admirable  targets 
to  the  enemy.  At  the  most  advanced  post  about  a  thousand  yards  from 
the  Parallel  they  produced  for  our  benefit  a  boy  24  years  old  who  was 
said  to  have  been  captured  after  he  came  in.  They  said  he  had  been 
trained  in  a  special  school  in  the  North  to  assassinate  the  Southern 
Korean  governmental  leaders.  He  was  one  of  a  group  being  sent  in  for 
this  purpose.  The  Minister  of  Defense  and  other  Korean  officers  inter¬ 
rogated  him  in  our  presence,  but  the  translation  seemed  to  cover  very 
little  of  what  was  said  in  Korean.  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  whole 
affair  was  a  j)lant  or  was  genuine. 
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TJiere  seems  to  me  a  general  realization  in  Korean  government 
circles  of  the  necessity  of  solving  some  of  their  principal  economic 
problems.  The  impression  of  our  mission  whicli  veas  borne  out  by 
conversations  -with  the  Koreans  is  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  make 
decisions  in  principle  and  to  agree  to  proposals  which  we  make,  but 
action  to  implement  the  decisions  simply  is  not  taken.  For  instance, 
the  adoption  of  the  further  legislation  on  the  land  reform  was  carried 
through  successfully  but  the  implementation  has  been  held  up.^®  Am¬ 
bassador  Muccio  told  me  that  this  was  clearly  due  to  the  opposition  of 
the  landlord  group  while  the  Koreans,  especially  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Home  Affairs,  insisted  that  it  was  due  merely  to  the  difficulties  in 
setting  up  the  administrative  machinery.  As  another  example,  they 
planned  boldly  for  the  building  of  new  cement  plants  while  they  are 
not  operating  any  where  near  capacity  the  plants  they  already  hav^e. 
This  industry,  incidentally,  is  of  particular  importance  because  of  its 
relation  to  the  program  for  construction  of  dams  to  increase  their 
hydro-electric  power.  The  rice  crop  has  been  a  bumper  one  for  two 
years  and  the  faiuners  are  quite  prosperous.  The  only  exception 
has  been  the  area  around  Seoul  where  this  year  they  have  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  drought.  The  briefings  by  the  members  of  the  mission  give 
more  details  on  some  of  these  points. 

Riding  on  the  train  to  and  from  the  38th  Parallel,  I  talked  at  some 
length  with  Mr.  Chang  Kjmng  Keun,  Vice  Minister  of  Home  Affairs. 
His  English  is  not  very  good  and  when  he  found  it  convenient  he  was 
unable  to  understand  what  I  said.  I  discussed  with  him  the  national 
security  law  which  is  the  basis  of  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  “police 
state”  aspects  of  the  Korean  Government.^“  He  told  me  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  suspended  the  enforcement  of  the  law  pending  the  adoption 
of  certain  amendments  particularly  in  regard  to  eliminating  the  ex 
post  facto  feature.  Ambassador  Muccio  had  told  me  that  the  President 
had  not  vetoed  the  law  but  had  allowed  it  to  take  effect  -without  his 
signature.  The  picture  I  got  even  from  the  Deputy  Minister’s  state¬ 
ments  was  one  in  which  any  one  could  be  arrested  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  pro-communist.  He  is  tried  by  a  special  court  composed 
of  four  judges  but  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  this  court. 

“  Concerning  this  question,  see  the  memorandum,  dated  December  16,  1949, 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Butterworth  to  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  in 
Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vii,  Part  2,  p.  1110,  and  also  U.N.  document  A/1881, 
p.  49. 

“  For  the  views  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  concerning  the 
application  of  the  National  Security  Act  during  this  period,  see  U.N.  document 
A/1350,  p.  25. 
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If  he  should  argue  that  the  security  law  under  whicli  he  is  being  tried 
was  unconstitutional,  this  question  could  go  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
only  if  the  judges  themselves  decided  to  refer  it.  The  accused  is  allowed 
to  have  counsel  and,  if  he  is  unable  to  get  counsel,  the  court  will  desig¬ 
nate  someone.  In  discussing  with  him  the  arrest  of  the  15  members  of 
the  National  Assembly,  he  was  very  evasive.^^  He  told  me  there  were 
only  7  instead  of  the  actual  14  or  15  who  were  arrested.  He  claimed 
that  they  would  not  be  convicted  unless  it  were  proved  that  they 
were  acting  under  orders  of  a  foreign  power.  He  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  the-sis  that  no  one  would  be  prosecuted  because  he 
merely  held  views  in  opposition  to  the  government.  Ambassador 
iMuccio  doubts  very  much  if  they  could  prove  the  foreign  instructions 
and  pointed  out  to  me  that  when  Rhee  arrested  this  group  of  National 
Assemblymen  he  wrote  a  letter  indicating  that  he  had  perhaps  20 
more  on  his  list  whom  he  would  not  arrest  at  this  time.  It  was  a  clear 
threat  over  the  heads  of  the  Assembly.  The  Deputy  Minister  also  in¬ 
sisted,  in  response  to  my  questions,  that  newspaper  editors  were  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  sponsor  views  hostile  to  the  government  just  so  long  as 
they  were  not  under  the  orders  of  a  foreign  power  or  the  communist 
party.  He  was  unable  to  explain  why  in  some  of  these  cases  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  seemed  to  him  such 
clear  proof  of  communist  orders  since  this  opinion  concided  with  the 
action  decided  upon  by  the  United  States  Government.  On  the  question 
of  police  administration,  he  insisted  that  centralization  of  authority 
■was  necessary  until  they  succeeded  in  licking  the  problem  of  commu¬ 
nist  guerrillas.  He  was  unable  to  explain,  however,  why  even  the  local 
police  charged  with  traffic  control  and  the  ordinary  petty  crimes 
needed  to  be  under  national  rather  than  local  authority.  Although  he 
argued  that  some  of  the  police  were  under  the  authority  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  governments,  he  admitted  they  were  actually  responsible  to  the 
central  national  police  administration.  He  was  quite  ready  to  agree 
with  my  little  lecture  on  the  vital  necessity'  of  reconciling  provisions 
for  the  freedom  of  the  individual  with  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  the  national  safety,  but  it  was  quite  apparent  that  their  thinking 
is  dominated  by  the  idea  of  centralized  authority  which  they  now 
justify  on  the  ground  that  they  are  engaged  in  such  active  operations 
against  the  commimist  guerrillas.  He  insisted,  however,  that  legally 
the  peacetime  rather  than  wartime  system  of  justice  operated. 

“  For  information  on  the  arrest  of  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
1949  and  their  trial  in  1950,  see  U.N.  document  A/1350,  p.  22. 
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895.00R/1-1850 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Seci'etary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL,  Seoul,  January  18,  1950. 

No.  57 

Kef :  Depins  90,  December  30, 19-19  ^ 

Subject :  Control  of  Inflation  in  Korea  ^ 

As  instructed  in  the  reference  cited  above,  I  called  on  President 
Khee  Syngman  at  his  office  by  appointment  at  2:00  o’clock  p.m.  on 
Sunday,  January  15,  1950,  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Bunce, 
Chief,  Economic  Cooxieration  Administration,  Mission  to  Korea.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  ensuing  conversation,  in  course  of  which 
I  presented  to  the  President  certain  documents  referred  to  in  the  text 
below.  Copies  of  these  documents  are  attached  as  enclosures  herewith. 

I  expressed  regrets  at  having  to  call  on  a  Sunday.  I  recalled  that 
I  had  mentioned  in  the  course  of  my  recent  visit  Avith  Dr.  Jessup  that 
I  had  received  firm  instructions  to  present  a  note  to  him  expressing 
my  Government's  grave  concern  over  the  mounting  inflation  and  rec¬ 
ommending  a  drastic  plan  of  control.  I  explained  that  I  had  discussed 
this  instruction  with  Dr.  Jessup,  who  left  Saturday,  and  intended 
originally  to  present  the  note  and  plan  for  control  on  Monday.  IVith 
the  near  rice  panic  in  Seoul,  I  had  decided  to  come  to  see  him 
immediately. 

I  mentioned  that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  could  not  underetand  Avhy  President  Khee  did  not 
take  a  more  serious  view  of  the  mounting  inflation.  If  he  appreciated 
its  seriousness  he  would  and  could  keep  it  under  control.  I  had  been  in¬ 
structed  by  my  Government  to  present  the  note  and  the  plan  for  con- 

‘  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vii,  Part  2.  p.  1112. 

“  In  despatch  no.  G8,  January  21,  from  Seoul,  not  printed,  the  Ambas.sador  re¬ 
ported  on  a  meeting  he  had  had  on  January  5  with  President  Rhee  concerning  tlie 
state  of  the  Korean  economy.  Mr.  Muccio  explained  that  he  had  not  reported  on 
this  meeting  at  the  time  in  anticipation  of  the  receipt  of  instruction  no.  90  from 
the  Department.  Ambassador  Muccio  concluded  despatch  no.  68  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations : 

“It  will  be  noted  that  the  Mission’s  efforts  to  correct  and  improve  the  critical 
economic  situation  frequently  have  not  found  response  in  the  President  and  that 
the  latter’s  attitude  has  not  reflected  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Obviously, 
the  President’s  proposed  remedies  are  often  not  related  to  either  the  magnitude 
of  the  overall  problem  or  to  the  specific  considerations  which  are  essential  to 
improve  Korea’s  economic  plight.  This  condition  is  illustrated  by  his  views  on 
the  sale  of  vested  properties  and  by  his  lack  of  deep  concern  over  the  delay  in 
concluding  the  sale  of  rice  to  Japan.’’  (895.00R/1-2150) 
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trol,  which  were  thereupon  handed  to  him  (Enclosure  1).®  I  cited  that 
Korea  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  China  in  1947-1948 ;  that  the 
Chinese  officials  also  continuously  stated  that  they  could  put  a  stop 
to  inflation  at  any  time.  They  never  faced  the  situation  realistically ; 
inflation  got  out  of  hand  and  contributed  even  more  than  the  military 
inertia  to  bringing  about  the  Nationalist  downfall. 

President  Rhee  went  into  a  long  dissertation  on  his  difficulties.  It 
was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get  his  cabinet  members  to  carry 
out  his  policy  and  his  orders.  He  did  not  like  to  change  ministers.  He 
would  have  to  remove  them.  He  had  the  resignations  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  of  Home  Afl'airs.  He 
would  change  others  but  he  just  could  not  find  competent  men  to  take 
the  jobs.  After  listening  to  this  harangue,  I  pointedly  expressed  my 
opinion  that  the  difficulty  would  not  be  solved  by  a  mere  change  of 
ministers.  I  considered  most  of  his  ministers  quite  competent.  I  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bureaucracy,  particularly  in  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Lidustry,  where  Bureau  chiefs  were 
thwarting  the  good  intentions  of  the  Minister  in  order  to  perpetuate 
their  respective  empires. 

However,  I  did  not  consider  that  the  main  impediment  to  effective 
government.  I  considered  the  main  impediment  the  repeated  instances 
where :  first,  he  and  the  State  Council  adopted  a  policy,  then  plans  were 
drawn  up  by  the  competent  ministry  in  discussion  with  ECA  officials, 
and  finally,  when  recommendations  were  sent  to  him,  there  was  an 
inordinate  delay.  Time  and  again  when  inquiry  was  made  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  to  the  delay  in  getting  going,  the  reply  was  that  the  matter  was 
still  pending  in  the  President’s  office  and,  in  many  instances,  that  the 
matter  lay  on  Mr.  Lady’s  desk.^  I  cited  two  glaring  instances,  reading 
to  him  from  the  memoranda  dated  January  15,  1950  (copy  of  which 

*Not  printed.  The  plan  for  control  called  for  firm  action  by  the  Republic  of 
Korea  in  the  following  fields : 

1.  Control  of  Government  expenditures  and  establishment  of  budgetary  ac¬ 
counting  controls;  II.  Control  over  extension  of  bank  credit  and  creation  of 
Government  debt;  III.  Elimination  of  subsidies  in  prices  and  rates  of  Govern¬ 
ment-produced  goods  and  services ;  IV.  Increase  of  the  counterpart  deposit  rate, 
increases  in  the  prices  of  aid  supplies  and  restriction  of  credit  in  sales  of  aid 
supplies ;  V.  Improvement  of  tax  assessments,  enforcement  of  tax  collection,  and 
elimination  of  the  “voluntary  contribution”  system ;  VI.  Expansion  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  non-recurring  Government  revenues;  VII.  Implementation  of  Land 
Reform  Law ;  VIII.  Expansion  of  exports  and  facilitation  of  approved  imports ; 
IX.  Measures  to  facilitate  the  development  and  establishment  of  unitary  rate  of 
foreign  exchange ;  X.  Termination  of  the  rice  purchase  program. 

*  Harold  Lady,  an  American,  was  an  adviser  to  President  Rhee. 
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was  also  left  with  the  President,  see  Enclosures  2  and  3) of  bungling : 
the  rice  export  program  and  the  food  program  culminating  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  rice  price  crisis.® 

I  reminded  him  that  wo  had  in  EGA  some  two  hundred  Americans, 
that  these  men  had  been  most  carefully  selected  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year.  Some  of  them  were  outstanding  experts  in  their  respective 
fields.  They  were  brought  here  at  great  effort  and  expense  to  the 
United  States  specifically  to  advise  and  make  available  to  the  Korean 
Government  the  best  technical  and  professional  talent  obtainable  in 
the  United  States.  If  he  felt  that  men  available  to  him  were  better 
qualified  on  food  matters,  there  was  no  point  in  having  men  like  Mr. 
Dawson,  who  is  probably  the  world’s  best  authority  on  agriculture 
in  the  Far  East,  Mr.  Beck  and  others  waste  their  time  here.  If  he  felt 
that  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  Korea  knew  all  there  was  to  know 
about  banking  and  finance  there  was  no  need  to  have  3klessrs.  Loren, 
Bloomfield,  Jensen  or  Smith  here. 

President  Rhee  countered  that  he  had  several  times  asked  me  to 
have  an  American  placed  in  each  ministry  and  that  I  had  failed  to  do 
so.  I  reminded  him  that  every  member  of  the  American  Mission  was 
available  to  him  and  to  the  Korean  Government.  I  could  not,  however, 
see  my  way  to  placing  an  American  in  each  ministry  with  a  view  to 
checking  and  reporting  direct  to  President  Rhee  what  was  going  on 
therein.  The  Koreans  would  consider  the  Americans  spies  and  the 
Koreans  would  not  cooperate  with  any  one  under  such  conditions.  I 
added  that  Mr.  Lady  for  that  very  reason  was  the  most  despised  Ameri¬ 
can  in  Korea.  The  President  agreed  that  Americans  would  be  so  con¬ 
sidered  and  stated  the  Koreans  hated  Mr.  Lady  because  he  reported 
their  actions  to  him. 

I  made  tlie  suggestion  that  one  possibility  that  occurred  to  me  would 
be  for  him  to  select  two  or  possibly  three  capable  and  reputable  Ko¬ 
reans  and  for  Dr.  Bunce  to  select  two  or  three  of  the  most  competent 
men  he  had,  to  work  together  as  a  committee.  This  committee  should  be 
exclusively  charged  with  implementing  the  control  plan  outlined  in 
the  detailed  memorandum  (Enclosure  2)  accompanying  my  note  (En¬ 
closure  1).  This  committee  could  keep  in  touch  with  each  ministry 
concerned  and  report  direct  to  the  President  its  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations.^  The  President  inquired  if  I  had  any  Koreans  in  mind 

“  Not  printed. 

“The  memorandum  on  the  rice  crisis  attributed  the  situation  to  the  failure 
of  the  Korean  Government  to  carry  out  programs  which  had  been  agreed  tipon 
with  the  EGA,  specifically  calling  for  a  rationing  program  and  the  export  sale 
of  100,000  metric  tons  of  rice  to  Japan.  The  sale  of  rice  had  been  personally  held 
up  by  President  Rhee  in  hopes  of  exacting  a  higher  price. 

’  Despatch  no.  96,  .January  25,  from  Seoul,  not  printed,  reported  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  committee  under  reference,  known  as  the  Joint  Korean-American 
Economic  Stabilization  Committee  (895B. 10/1-2550). 
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I  could  recommend  for  this  purpose.  I  told  him  that  I  considered 
several  of  his  cabinet  members  eminently  qualified,  and  that  undoubt¬ 
edly  there  vere  other  Koreans  in  the  community  who  could  discharge 
such  an  undertaking. 

Several  times  during  the  conversation,  the  need  to  docenti'alize 
executive  authority  was  stressed ;  on  each  occasion  the  President  agreed 
that  he  had  too  much  to  do  and  must  have  responsible  men  to  carry 
out  his  (i.e.  the  President’s)  ideas.  At  no  time  did  the  President  appear 
to  grasp  the  thought  that  a  Minister  should  be  any  more  than  a 
“yes”  man  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  carry  out  the  President’s  ideas. 
The  concept  of  other  persons  sharing  in  leadership  and  being  given 
responsibility  was  completely  missing. 

President  Ehee  concluded  the  interview  at  3 :  30  o’clock  p.  m.  by  saj' - 
ing  that  he  would  study  the  note  and  the  control  plan.  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  would  send  Avord  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  hopefully 
by  the  following  day. 

I  desii'e  to  assure  the  Department  that  I  am  personally,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Bunce  and  his  associates,  exerting  every  possible  effort 
to  bring  the  present  most  unsatisfactory  situation  under  control  and 
shall  keep  the  Department  currently  informed  of  developments. 

I  attach  (Enclosure  4)®  as  further  reflecting  the  President’s  views 
on  inflation,  excerpts  from  a  press  interview  which  President  Rhee 
held  with  foreign  correspondents  on  January  14,  1950,  as  reported  by 
the  United  States  Information  Service.® 

It  is  requested  that  copies  of  this  despatch  with  enclosures  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

John  J.  Muccio 


*  Not  printed. 

•in  the  Interview,  President  Rhee  was  quoted  as  making  the  following 
statement : 

“Although  Jessup  did  not  say  so,  it  seems  some  people  in  America  think  there 
might  be  some  big  inflation  which  might  cause  an  economic  crash  in  Korea.  I 
want  to  say,  we  do  not  fear  any  economic  crash.  Conditions  here  are  completely 
under  control  and  we  will  see  that  inflation  does  not  get  beyond  control.” 

895A.OOR/1-205O 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  Mr.  John  Z.  Williams  of  the  Office 

of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  January  20,  1950. 

Participants:  John  M.  Chang,  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
W.  Walton  Butterworth,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
Mr.  Williams 

Having  been  informed  that  the  Secretary  was  not  aA'ailable  for 
appointments  because  of  his  appearance  before  Congressional  Com- 
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mittees,  Di*.  Chang  called  at  his  request  on  Mr.  Butterworth  at  o :  30 

p.  m. 

After  expressing  his  concern  over  the  possible  reaction  in  Korea  to 
the  failure  by  the  House  yesterday  to  act  favorably  on  the  Bill  relat¬ 
ing  to  EGA  aid  for  Korea,  Dr.  Chang  asked  if  the  Department  could 
do  anything  to  bring  about  reconsideration.^  Mr.  Butterworth  in¬ 
formed  Dr.  Chang,  in  confidence,  that  the  Secretary  and  the  President 
expected  to  issue  statements  soon.^  It  was  explained  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  could  do  no  more  at  this  point,  but  it 
was  suggested  that  the  action  contemplated  might  well  stimulate  favor¬ 
able  Congressional  results  in  one  form  or  another.  In  reply  to  Dr. 
Chang’s  question,  the  point  was  made  that  no  portion  of  the  $7'y  mil¬ 
lion  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  for  expenditure  “in  the  general 
area  of  China”  from  MDAP  legislation  could  be  spent  in  Korea  unless 
the  will  of  the  House,  as  expressed  yesterday,  could  be  overcome.  Dr. 
Chang  then  said  that  he  had  been  at  a  loss  to  explain  to  himself,  and 
to  reporters  who  had  asked  him,  the  significance  to  Korea  of  the  line 
of  U.S.  interest  in  the  Far  East  the  Secretary  had  drawn  in  his  recent 
statement  at  the  Press  Club.®  He  said  that  the  fact  Korea  found  itself 
on  the  other  side  of  that  line,  combined  with  the  House  action  yester¬ 
day,  appeared  to  raise  the  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  might  now  be  considered  as  having  abandoned  Korea.  !Mr. 
Butterworth  said  he  could  not  share  this  view.  He  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  with  respect  to  Korea  the  United  States  had  associated  itself 
with  others  of  the  United  Nations  in  support  of  Korea’s  cause  and  in 
that  sense  therefore,  Korea’s  position  transcended  a  definition  of  inter¬ 
est  by  a  line  drawn  in  any  direction. 


^  On  January  19,  1950  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  193-191  vote  defeated 
legislation  authorizing  the  remaining  $90  million  of  a  $150  million  aid  appro¬ 
priation  originally  requested  for  fiscal  year  1950  by  the  President  on  June  7, 
1949;  for  further  details,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vii,  Part  2,  p.  1039. 
A  $60  million  authorization  for  Korea  was  approved  on  February  14  under  the 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950  (  64  Stat.  5).  The  amount  actually 
appropriated  on  June  29  under  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  was  $50  million 
(64  Stat.  275),  bringing  the  total  appropriation  for  aid  to  Korea  in  fiscal  year 
1950  to  $110  million.  In  addition,  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  had 
provided  for  the  advancement  of  up  to  $30  million  from  the  RFC  to  the  EGA 
for  Korean  aid,  provided  that  no  coalition  government  was  formed  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea  which  included  Communists  or  members  of  the  ruling  party  of  North 
Korea. 

“  On  .January  21,  President  Truman  issued  a  statement  calling  for  Congressional 
reconsideration  of  the  Korean  aid  program ;  he  also  released  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  on  the  previous  day  by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  For  the  texts  of 
these  documents,  see  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents,  vol. 
n,  p.  2527. 

“  Reference  is  to  Mr.  Acheson’s  address  at  the  National  Press  Club  on  Janu¬ 
ary  12,  the  text  of  which  is  printed  ibid.,  p.  2.310.  In  one  portion  of  this  speech, 
referring  to  the  military  security  of  the  Pacific  area,  the  Secretary  spoke  of  a 
U.S.  defensive  perimeter  running  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  through  Japan  and 
the  Ryukyus  to  the  I'hilippines. 
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INIr.  Butterworth  commented  on  tlie  soundness  of  President  Rhee’s 
statement  relating  to  the  House  action,*  and  said  that  the  press  of 
business  had  not  pei'mitted  him  to  read  Dr.  Chang’s  recent  communi¬ 
cation  regarding  the  financial  situation  in  Korea.®  Dr.  Chang  stated 
that  he  had  communicated  to  his  Government  Mr.  Butterworth’s  past 
expressions  of  concern  regarding  the  inflationary  trends  in  Korea, 
and  had  been  informed  that  strong  measures  were  being  taken  to 
combat  this  development.  Mr.  Butterworth  reminded  Dr.  Chang  that 
should  the  Congress  finally  pass  legislation  for  the  remainder  of  a 
FY  1950  Korean  ECA  program,  the  proposed  FY  1951  program 
would  probably  be  subjected  to  very  critical  examination,  and  that 
therefore  any  measures  that  might  be  taken  to  check  the  inflation 
could  be  considered  as  being  doubly  important. 

Dr.  Chang  said  that  reporters  were  waiting  at  the  door  for  a  state¬ 
ment  from  him  and  asked  if  he  could  say  that  he  had  received  as¬ 
surances  that  the  Department  would  do  something  to  remedy  the 
unfavorable  House  action.  Mr.  Butterworth  stressed  the  fact  that  such 
a  statement  should  be  avoided  as  it  might  create  an  unwarranted 
pressure  on  the  Secretary  and  the  President  and  prejudice  the  action 
they  contemplate  taking.  ]\Ir.  Butterworth  suggested  that  the  usual 
l')ractice  in  similar  circumstances,  and  one  understood  by  the  press, 
was  for  the  Ambassador  to  state  that  he  had  expressed  his  concern, 
and  that  he  had  been  accorded  a  sympathetic  hearing.  Just  before 
his  departure  Dr.  Chang  said  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Rhee  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  in  order  to  express  the  confidence 
of  his  Government  in  the  Secretary’s  and  the  President’s  good  will 
toward  Korea  and  the  faith  President  Rhee  had  expressed  that  Korea 
would  not  be  abandoned  by  the  United  States.  Mr.  Butterworth  men¬ 
tioned  the  heavy  schedule  the  Secretary  had  imposed  upon  him  these 
daj’s,  but  assured  Dr.  Chang  he  Avould  make  every  effort  to  arrange 
a  meeting  early  next  week.  Dr.  Chang  said  that  he  would  not  expect 
to  occupy  the  Secretary’s  time  for  longer  than  five  minutes.® 

After  leaving  IMr.  Butterworth,  and  in  his  interview  with  the 
reporters.  Dr.  Chang  expi’essed  the  view  suggested  by  Mr.  Butter¬ 
worth  but  stumbled  into  an  almost  inaudible  statement  to  the  effect 


*  In  his  statement,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  in  telegram  77, 
January  20,  from  Seoul,  not  printed.  President  Rhee  expressed  confidence  that 
upon  refiection  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Government  would  not  fail  to  extend  aid  to 
Korea.  On  the  same  day.  Secretary  Acheson  instructed  Ambassador  Muccio  to 
convey  to  President  Rhee  his  appreciation  for  the  President’s  “excellent,  tem¬ 
perate  statement”.  (89o.00R/l-2050) 

“  Not  printed. 

"Ambassador  Chang  met  with  Mr.  Acheson  on  January  28,  expressing  the 
appreciation  of  President  Rhee  and  the  National  Assembly  for  the  Secretary’s 
remarks  on  Korea  in  his  National  Press  Club  address  and  for  his  letter  to 
President  Truman  on  Korean  aid  (895B.00/l-28u0). 
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that  the  Department  was  “going  to  do  something”.  He  caught  him¬ 
self  however,  and  directed  the  attention  of  tlie  reporters  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Rhee’s  statement,  saying  that  copies  were  available  at  the 
Embassy  and  at  the  Press  Club. 


795.56/1-2150 

The  Amhassador  in  Korea  [Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  January  21,  1950. 

No.  56 

Ref:  Embtels  447,  Apr.  26,  1949;  931,  July  26,  1949;  1295,  Oct.  19, 
1949 ;  ^  and  Embdes  653,  Oct.  20, 1949  and  809,  Dec.  20, 1949.^ 

Subject:  Transmitting  Request  From  President  Rhee  on  Needs 
of  Korean  Coast  Guard 

Transmitted  herewith  are  copies  of  the  texts  of  a  letter,  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  5,  1950,  with  attached  memorandum,^  received  from  President 
Rhee,  setting  forth  his  position  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  Korean 
Coast  Guard,  and  requesting  the  further  assistance  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  this  respect.  These  communications  from  President 
Rhee  may  be  regarded  as  the  formal  request  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  for  additional  PTnited  States  assistance  to  the  Ko¬ 
rean  Coast  Guard. 

Also  transmitted  are  copies  of  memoranda  ^  prepared  by  the  Naval 
Attache  and  by  the  Chief,  KIMAG,  otfeilng  comment  on  President 
Rhee’s  request  for  additional  Coast  Guard  assistance. 

The  Embassy  continues  to  be  of  the  view  that  the  Republic  of 
Korea’s  Coast  Guard  needs  can  be  best  and  most  adequately  met  by 
provision  of  the  articles  and  advisors  recommended  in  the  Embassj-’s 
telegram  no.  1295  of  October  19, 1949. 

With  regard  to  President  Rhee’s  request  for  three  of  the  TTnited 
States  frigates  recently  returned  by  the  USSR,  the  Embassy  adhei'os 
to  the  position  set  forth  in  the  second  paragraph  of  its  Despatch  no. 
809,  December  20, 1949.^ 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  spare  parts,  valued  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $250,000,  for  the  YjMS  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Korean  Coast 
Guard,  are  expected  to  arrive  in  Korea  early  in  February.  INloreover, 

‘  Foreign  Relations,  1940,  vol.  vii,  Part  2,  pp.  995,  1066,  1088. 

*  Neither  printed. 

®  Not  printed. 

*  The  position  referred  to  was  set  forth  as  follows : 

“Tlie  Ambassador  continues  to  be  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  provision  of  friprates 
to  the  Korean  Coast  Guard  should  be  made  only  in  the  event  that  they  will  be 
wholly  siir^dus  to  United  States  needs  and  can  be  turned  over  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  virtually  without  cost,  and  in  the  further  event  that  patrol  craft 
cannot  be  obtained  readily  and  speedily  and  at  a  very  low  cost.”  (795.56/1-21.50) 
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all  funds  ($344,564)  allotted  for  Coast  Guard  purposes  under  the 
MDAP  grant  to  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  for  1950  are  scheduled  to  be 
utilized  for  the  acquisition  of  spare  parts  for  craft  already  on  hand. 
These  considerations  are  being  drawn  to  the  attention  of  President 
Rhee. 

For  the  Ambassador: 
E\^rett  F.  Drumrigiit 
Counselor  of  Embassy 


795.5/1-2560 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  January  25,  1950. 

No.  9T 

Ref :  Embtels  1519,  Dec.  17, 1949 ;  1521,  Dec.  19, 1949.^ 

Subject:  Transmitting  Recommendations  for  Additional  United 
States  Military  Aid  to  Korea  During  Fiscal  Year  1950 

The  Embassy  re  lei’s  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Niles  W.  Bond,  Officer  in 
Charge,  Korea  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  and  Lt.  Col.  Richard 
Lawson,  Plans  and  Operations  Division,  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  to  Seoul  in  December  1949,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  the  fiscal  year  ’50  MDA 
Program  within  the  framework  of  a  $10.23  million  allocation.  As  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Embassy’s  telegram  no.  1519,  the  Korean  authorities, 
including  the  President,  agreed  to  the  program  recommended  by 
KMAG  and  the  Embassy,  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Bond  and  Col. 
Lawson,  although  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  the  Korean  authorities, 
and  especially  the  Air  Force  and  the  Coast  Guard  officials  concerned, 
were  deeply  disappointed  by  the  meager  aid  allotted  to  those  branches 
of  the  Korean  Security  Forces. 

It  is  also  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Embassy  and  of  KMAG 
that  the  $10.23  million  allotment  was  far  from  adequate  to  meet  the 
minimum  all-around  needs  of  the  Korean  Security  Forces  in  the  light 
of  the  situation  existing  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  ^  accordingly^  in 

*  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vn,  Part  2,  p.  1112. 

*  The  Report  of  the  Survey  Team  comprised  of  Mr.  Bond  and  Lt.  Col.  Lawson, 
dated  January  17,  1950,  was  issued  hy  the  Foreign  Military  Assistance  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee  on  February  8  as  FMACC  Document  31.  The  final  paragraph 
of  the  Report’s  conclusions  stated  that  “.  .  .  the  Survey  Team  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  uniquely  compelling  urgency  which  attaches  to  the  military 
assistance  requirements  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  virtue  of  the  presence  on 
its  very  frontiers  (and  not  more  than  30  miles  from  the  capital  city  of  Seoul)  of 
an  aggressive  Soviet-dominated  Communist  regime  which  is  publicly  committed 
to  the  destruction  of  that  Republic  by  armed  force,  a  factor  which  the  Survey 
Team  believes  should  he  given  due  weight  in  the  determination  of  relative 
priorities  among  MDA  recipient  countries.”  (Lot  54D-5  Box  13392) 
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its  telegram  no.  1521,  the  Embassy  recommended  the  supplementation 
of  the  $10.23  million  allocation  with  funds  to  be  provided  under  Sec¬ 
tion  303  of  the  MDA  Act,®  it  being  pointed  out  that  the  strengthening 
of  the  defenses  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  would  obviously  contribute 
to  the  accomplishment  in  the  general  area  of  China  of  the  policies  and 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  MDA  Act.  The  Embassy  specifically  recom¬ 
mended  that  urgent  and  favorable  consideration  be  given  to  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  funds  under  Section  303  of  the  Act  sufficient  to  bring  the 
total  funds  available  for  military  assistance  to  Korea,  in  the  fiscal 
year  ’50,  to  a  minimum  of  $20  million. 

In  this  connection,  there  are  now  transmitted  the  recommendations *  * 
of  KMAG  for  additional  military  assistance  to  Korea  scaled  down  to 
fall  within  tlie  approximate  dollar  limitation  of  $9.8  million.  Also 
transmitted  is  a  copy  of  a  covering  letter  from  the  Chief,  KMAG, 
setting  forth  the  considerations  on  which  the  KMAG  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  based. 

The  ICMAG  recommendations  for  additional  military  aid  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  have  been  prepared  after  very  careful  thought  and 
study  and  are  designed  to  meet  what  are  regarded  as  minimum  all- 
around  needs  of  the  Korean  Security  Forces  in  the  light  of  existing 
situation  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

I  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  KMAG,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  concerned  policy,  defense  and  MDAP  authorities  will  give  full 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  granting  of  these  minimum  needs 
of  the  Korean  Security  Forces. 

John  J.  Muccio 


[Enclosure] 

The  Chief  of  the  United  States  Military  Advisory  Group  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  {Roberts)  to  the  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio) 

SECRET  January  7,  1950, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith,  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  KMAG  for  possible  additional  fiscal  year  1950  iNIilitary 
Assistance  to  Korea.* 

This  recommendation  has  been  compiled  with  a  view  toward  bring¬ 
ing  total  logistic  support  for  Korea  to  the  20  million  dollar  figure 
mentioned  in  your  radio  Deptel  1521  of  19  December  1949.  Recom¬ 
mendations  are  based  on  and  related  to  all  previous  requests  for 
Military  Assistance  to  Korea  scaled  down  to  fall  within  the  approxi- 

’  Approved  October  C,  1949 ;  G3  Stat.  714. 

*  Not  printed. 
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mate  dollar  limitations  of  $9,800,000.  It  is  the  desire  of  K^IAG 
that  this  recommendation,  coupled  with  the  approved  fiscal  year  50 
!MDAP  be  considered  the  only  valid  recommendations  at  this  time. 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  strengthen  the  existing  Security 
Forces  without  providing  means  for  an  increase  in  numerical  strength. 
We  have  included  crew  served  weapons  for  the  additional  15,000  men 
previously  armed  with  individual  arms  only,  to  bring  the  total  U.S. 
supported  ground  forces  to  65,000  men.  There  are  also  included  a 
limited  quantity  of  tools  and  maintenance  equipment  considered 
necessary  to  enable  the  Koreans  to  maintain  the  equipment  on  hand 
and  to  protect  the  U.S.  investment  in  the  Security  Forces.  A  limited 
amount  of  artillery  and  4.2"  mortar,  with  supporting  Signal  equip¬ 
ment,  has  been  included  in  an  attempt  to  equalize  the  range  and  weight 
of  weapons  in  South  Korea  with  those  known  to  be  in  North  Korea. 

The  fighter  type  aircraft  requested  ®  are  considered  by  KMAG  to 
bo  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defense  of  South  Korea.  Confirmed 
reports  of  North  Korean  air  strength  indicate  a  minimum  of  thirty 
(30)  Yak-S  Eussian  fighter  planes  have  been  transferred  to  North 
Korea.  The  South  Korean  Security  Forces  are  totally  without  means 
of  combating  this  type  aircraft. 

The  Coast  Guard  portion  of  this  recommendation  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Korea  is  willing  to  finance  the  procurement  of  three 
(3)  additional  US  Navy  type  P.  C.  vessels  in  the  United  States. 
Experience  with  the  ship  Bah  Du  San,  recently  purchased  in  New 
York  by  Korea,  indicates  that  hull  and  main  engines  can  be  purchased 
for  about  $25,000  and  the  cost  of  outfitting,  armament  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  is  approximately  $130,000.  To  expedite  the  refitting  of  Korean 
purchased  vessels  KMAG  recommends  refitting  charges  be  assumed 
under  the  attached  Program. 

To  summarize,  KMAG  recommends  the  U.S.  offer  to  Korean 
limited  logistic  support  to  include: 

a.  Equipment  for  existing  Ground  Forces  to  the  extent  of 
$4,574,976  including  crew  served  weapons,  additional  artillery  with 
supporting  Ordnance  and  Signal  equipment,  and  a  limited  quantity 
of  Engineer  items. 

h.  Minimum  essential  equipment  for  an  airforce  capable  of  offering 
combat  to  high  performance  aircraft  presently  in  North  Korea,  and 
training  planes  to  supplement  those  which  have  been  purchased  by 
Korea.  Total  estimated  cost  is  $3,914,024. 

c.  Oi’dnance  and  Signal  equipment  necessary  to  outfit  three  (3) 
U.S.  Navy  type  P.  C.  vessels  with  necessary  shore  signal  installations, 


®The  request  called  for  40  F-51  fighter  aircraft;  see  Robert  K.  Sawyer,  J/i7t- 
tary  Advisers  in  Korea:  KM  AO  in  Peace  and  War  (edited  by  Walter  G.  Hermes), 
a  volume  in  the  United  States  Army  Historical  Scries  (Washington,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1962),  p.  94. 
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provided  the  Korean  Government  finance  procurements  of  hull  and 
main  engines. 

Attached  hereto  are  preliminary  estimates  of  amount  of  material 
required  and  dollar  cost  including  packaging,  handling  and  trans¬ 
portation  charges.® 

Faithfully,  W.  L.  Roberts 

Brig.  Gen..,  U.S.  Army 

*Not  printed. 


Editorial  Note 

Under  date  of  January  26,  1950  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  concluded  two  agreements.  For  the 
text  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  see  Department  of 
State  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  (TIAS)  No.  2019; 
United  States  Treaties  and  Other  International  Agreements  (UST), 
volume  1,  page  137.  The  text  of  the  Military  Advisory  Group  Agree¬ 
ment  is  printed  as  TIAS  2436;  3  UST  2696.  In  connection  with  article 
IV  of  the  latter  agreement,  the  Embassy  at  Seoul  transmitted  to  the 
Department  under  cover  of  despatch  no.  105,  January  28,  from  Seoul, 
not  printed,  copies  of  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Ambassador 
Muccio  and  the  Korean  negotiators.  Minister  of  Defense  Sihn  Sung 
JIo  and  Minister  of  Finance  Kim  Do  Yun,  dated  January  26,  con¬ 
firming  the  understanding  of  the  two  governments  that  the  United 
States  would  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  criminal  offenses 
that  might  be  committed  by  members  of  KMAG  '(795.58/1-2850). 


123  Jessup,  Philip  C. 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  January  28,  1950. 

No.  103 

Subject :  Ambassador  Jessup’s  Visit  to  Korea  ^ 

The  Embassy  herewith  encloses  available  material  bearing  on  the 
visit  to  Korea  of  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessup  from  January  11th  to 
January  14, 1950  and  offers  comment  on  this  visit. 

The  visit  of  Ambassador  Jessup,  though  brief,  was  one  of  the  mo.st 
successful  of  the  visits  paid  to  Korea  by  American  officials  in  recent 
months.  Ambassador  Jessup  was  well-prepared  for  his  visit;  he  was 
quick  to  absorb  the  various  aspects  of  the  Korean  situation  and  deft 


*  See  also  Ambassador  Jessup’s  memorandum  of  January  14,  p.  1. 
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and  forceful  in  responding  to  it  in  the  various  addresses  he  made  dur¬ 
ing  his  visit.  Ck)nsidering  the  brevity  of  his  stay,  Dr.  Jessup  left  Korea 
with  an  impression  of  problems  faced  that  was,  to  an  unusual  degree, 
extensive  and  balanced. 

Ambassador  Jessup  arrived  from  Tokyo  on  the  afternoon  of  Janu¬ 
ary  11th  accompanied  by  iSIrs.  Jessup;  INIiss  Anderson,  his  secretary; 
Mr.  William  J.  Sebald,  Acting  Political  Adviser  to  SCAP;  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Gibson,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  who  is  traveling  with  Dr. 
Jessup.  On  his  arrival  at  Kimpo,  where  he  was  greeted  by  numerous 
Korean  and  American  officials.  Dr.  Jessup  was  immediately  taken  to 
the  Embassy  Building  for  a  briefing  on  various  aspects  of  the  Korean 
situation. 

In  the  course  of  the  briefing,  the  Ambassador  reviewed  American 
policy  and  outlined  recent  significant  developments — political,  mill- 
taiw,  economic  and  cultural.  The  Ambassador  was  followed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Roberts,  Chief,  KMAG,  who  succinctly  described  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  status  and  functions  of  KMAG  and  went  on  to  j)aint  a  generally 
optimistic  picture  of  the  developments  of  the  Korean  security  forces, 
especially  of  the  Army.  General  Roberts  expressed  the  view  that  the 
Korean  Army  had  the  capability  of  containing  the  North  Korean 
forces  in  being.  However,  he  pointed  to  the  need  for  additional  U.S. 
aid  for  the  Korean  security  forces,  especially  the  air  force  and  the 
coast  guard.  The  Chief  of  the  ECA  Mission  to  Korea  reviewed  the 
ECA  program,  pointing  out  that  much  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  past  year,  especially  in  the  field  of  production.  Dr.  Bunce  also 
adverted  to  shortcomings,  particularly  to  the  inflationary  spiral  which 
threatens  the  Korean  economic  well-being  and  to  the  reform  measures 
ECA  is  pressing  on  a  reluctant  Korean  Government.  Mr.  Stewart  the 
Public  Affairs  officer  gave  a  concise  account  of  the  USIE  program, 
wlulo  the  Director  of  Joint  Administrative  Services  pointed  up  some 
of  the  major  functions  of  his  organization.  Dr.  Jessup  listened  atten¬ 
tively,  taking  notes  and  from  time  to  time  directing  relevant  inquiries 
to  the  speakers. 

After  the  briefing.  Dr.  Jessup,  the  Ambassador  and  Mr.  Sebald  paid 
a  courtesy  call  on  President  Rhee  where  they  also  had  dinner  that 
evening.  There  was  general  discussion  of  Korean  problems  on  these 
occasions.  Following  dinner.  Dr.  Jessup  and  the  President  had  an  ex¬ 
tensive  private  conversation  together.  No  member  of  the  Embassy 
participated  in  the  conversation. 

On  Thursday  morning,  January  12,  various  officers  of  the  Embassy 
were  introduced  to  Dr.  Jessup  and  chatted  with  him.  Dr.  Jessup  then 
l^aid  a  brief  call  on  the  Prime  INIinister  followed  by  a  call  on  the 
President’s  office  with  Ambassador  Muccio  and  Mr.  Sebald.  On  this 
occasion,  the  subjects  covered  in  the  memoranda  given  to  Dr.  Jessup 


4r,S-S00— 76- 
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by  the  President  were  discussed  (see  enclosure  2).^  The  first  of  these— 
on  American  aid  to  Korea — asked  not  only  that  U.S.  aid  be  continued 
but  assurances  either  that  “the  United  States  Avill  not  permit  the 
conquest  of  Southern  Korea  by  the  communists”  or  “that  the  United 
States  will  not  support  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  against  communist 
invasion.”  The  second  memorandum  advocated  a  Pacific  Pact  on  the 
model  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  “with  definite  features  of  military  alli¬ 
ance”,  welcomed  Philippine  leadership  in  the  pact,  but  stated  that  the 
Government  of  Korea  “does  not  believe  that  such  a  program  can  be 
expected  to  succeed  without  early  American  participation.”  The  state¬ 
ment  also  looked  to  the  eventual  partnership  of  Japan  in  the  Pacific 
Pact.  The  third  memorandum  envisaged  closer  future  relations  with 
Japan  under  adequate  safeguards,  hoping  that  any  possible  United 
States  efforts  to  build  up  Japan  or  enter  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
her  would  involve  proportionate  and  similar  concern  with  Korea.  Dr. 
Jessup  gave  the  President  a  detailed  exposition  of  U.S.  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  a  Pacific  association.  Discussion  with  the  President 
covered  certain  aspects  of  these  problems. 

Immediately  following  this  discussion,  the  party  left  for  a  visit  to 
Chairman  Shin  of  the  National  Assembly.  Chairman  Shin  escorted 
the  group  to  the  Assembly  floor.  Mrs.  Jessup,  who  had  been  sightseeing 
and  shopping,  joined  the  group  on  this  occasion  and  was  presented 
with  her  husband  to  the  Assembly.  Chairman  Shin  then  made  a  dig¬ 
nified  and  forthright  address  (enclosure  3).^  In  it  he  stressed  that  the 
United  States  should  give  to  democratic  nations  fighting  against  com¬ 
munism  help  equivalent  to  that  given  by  Soviet  Russia  to  her  satellites 
and  ventured  the  opinion  that  U.S.  help  “though  sincere,  seems  rather 
scattered  and  weak”  compared  to  “the  definite  and  determined  help  of 
Soviet  Russia”.  Dr.  Jessup  replied  in  an  excellent  extemporaneous 
speech^  (enclosure  3)  which  began  with  a  short  review  of  United 
States  policy  toward  Korea  and  ended  with  well-pointed  quotations 
from  President  Truman’s  State  of  the  Union  message  ®  which  Dr. 
Jessup  then  summarized  and  applied  to  Korea :  “I  believe  that  if  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United  States  of  America  each  are  equally 
successful  in  holding  and  maintaining  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
personal  freedom,  that  the  twm  nations  can  go  forward  hand  in  hand 
towards  a  better  life  if  it  is  a  cooperative  and  bilateral  progress  along 
the  road  which  I  have  described.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  either  one  of 
us  should  make  these  advances.”  The  speech  was  well  received.  Copies 
of  the  enclosed  text  translated  by  the  Embassy’s  translation  section 
were  distributed  subsequently  to  all  Assemblymen  by  the  Assembly 
Secretary  General  and  have  since  been  quoted  on  the  Assembly  floor. 

“  Not  printed. 

‘Text  in  PuMic  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  S. 
Truman,  1950,  p.  2. 
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Following  a  lunch  at  Dr.  Dunce’s  residence  "with  certain  American 
and  Korean  officials  concerned  with  EGA,  Dr.  Jessup  met  and  had  a 
discussion  lasting  nearly  two  hours  with  over  twenty  prominent 
Korean  educators:  the  presidents  of  the  principal  universities  in 
Seoul,  the  deans  of  the  colleges  of  Seoul  National  University,  the 
principals  of  two  women’s  middle  schools,  several  prominent  religious 
leaders,  the  publisher  of  the  Tong- A  Daily  and  a  bureau  chief  in  the 
^Ministry  of  Education.  Those  participating  brought  out  the  many 
unfortunate  financial  difficulties  faced  by  educational  institutions  in 
Korea,  especially  stressing  the  burdens  placed  on  Korean  families  by 
the  contributions  asked  of  virtually  all  students’  parents  by  the 
School’s  Pati'ons  Association.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  such 
contributions  would  be  necessary  until  the  ISIinistry  of  Education 
received  adequate  funds  to  support  education — ^which  it  was  unlikely 
to  be  in  a  position  to  do  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Difficulties  in  teach¬ 
ing  English  were  also  stressed.  Dr.  Jessup  inquired  particularly  of  the 
law  college  which  proved  to  be  more  similar  to  European  than  Ameri¬ 
can  law  colleges.  Dr.  Jessup  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  this  con¬ 
ference  and  remarked  that  the  group  was  unusually  articulate  and 
that  he  had  been  able  to  get  far  more  frank  information  from  the 
participants  than  he  had  in  a  similar  conference  in  J apan.  He  further 
remarked  that  the  Korean  discussion  group  was  as  candid  in  discussion 
as  any  American  group. 

Thursday  ended  with  a  visit  by  Dr.  J essup  to  the  U.N.  delegates  and 
Principal  Secretary  *  at  the  Duk  Soo  Palace  and  a  buffet  dinner  at 
the  Ambassador’s  residence  at  which  large  numbers  of  the  principal 
Korean  Government  officials,  U.N.  officials,  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  et  cetera,  were  present. 

On  Friday  morning.  Dr.  Jessup  and  his  party  went  by  train  to  the 
town  of  Uijongbu,  10  miles  north  of  Seoul.  At  Uijongbu  they  wit¬ 
nessed  an  artillery  demonstration  and  visited  divisions  headquarters 
whei’e  they  were  briefed  on  terrain,  operations,  et  cetera.  From  there 
they  drove  to  the  38th  pai’allel  near  Ch’ungsan  myun.  Numbers  of 
Korean  military  and  Home  Affairs  officials,  including  the  Minister 
of  National  Defense,  accompanied  the  party.  The  Jessups  approached 
the  parallel  closely  enough  to  be  able  to  see  many  installations  on 
either  side  of  the  border.  Well  conducted  troop  deployments  were 
also  observed.  A  prisoner  captured  recently  by  the  South  Korean 
Army  in  that  Aucinity  was  hurried  up  from  Seoul  to  be  interviewed 
by  the  ISIinister  of  National  Defense  in  front  of  Dr.  Jessup.  On  the 


‘  Reference  is  to  the  Principal  Secretary,  Bertil  Renborg.  and  the  members 
of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Korea  (UNCOK). 
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trip  back,  Dr.  Jessup  had  a  talk  with  Vice  INIinister  Chang  of  Home 
Affairs  on  the  subject  of  National  Security  Act  and  the  current  trials 
of  the  members  of  the  Korean  National  Assembly.  During  this  talk, 
he  stressed  that  these  Assemblymen  should  not  be  tried  for  holding 
opinions  opposed  to  those  held  by  the  Korean  Government.  Dr.  Jessup 
subsequently  reported  that  Vice  INIinister  Chang,  who  has  been  in 
the  United  States,  had  claimed  to  “find  my  English  rather  difficult”. 

At  1 : 30,  Friday,  Dr.  Jessup  attended  a  lunch  given  by  the  Korean 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  this  occasion,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber,  INIr.  Chun  Yong  Soon,  gave  an  address  (enclosure  5)®  in 
which  he  stressed  the  necessity  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  38th 
parallel  and  expressed  hope  that  the  United  States  would  direct  its 
attention  to  this.  He  also  begged  Dr.  Jessup  to  “exert  your  influence 
to  correct  the  negative  policy  of  your  Government”  in  the  Far  East. 
Dr.  Jessup  rose  to  make  a  “frank”  speech;  ®  it  was  also  perhaps  the 
most  candid  speech  made  by  an  American  official  in  Korea  since 
the  end  of  the  occupation.  In  it  he  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
helped  countries  which  helped  themselves  and  in  this  connection  said 
“you  in  Koi-ea  have  made  extraordinary  progress  along  certain  lines, 
but  there  are  other  things  which  are  within  your  power  which  you 
have  not  achieved.”  He  emphasized  that  Korea’s  problems,  like  those 
of  the  United  States,  could  be  solved  only  with  ^^atient  and  cooperative 
effort  and  that  the  United  States  did  not  “believe  that  war  is  the  only 
solution  to  the  international  problem.”  Dr.  Jessup  then  flatly  disagreed 
with  Mr.  Chun’s  belief  that  American  policy  was  less  affirmative  in 
the  Far  East  than  in  Europe  and  urged  the  Koreans  not  to  “sit  back 
and  hope  that  the  United  States  will  cope  with  the  situation  alone. 
The  strength  of  your  defense  against  communism  will  be  based  on 
the  strength  of  your  economy  and  of  a  fundamental  policy  of  political 
freedom.”  The  speech  ended  with  a  nettle :  “In  closing,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  will  take  with  me  from  Korea  many  fond  memories  of  Korean 
hospitality  but  also  memories  of  those  aspects  of  the  situation  which 
you  have  not  conquered.” 

On  Friday  afternoon.  Dr.  Jessup  was  presented  with  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  by  Seoul  National  University  in  a  well- 
conducted  ceremony.  On  this  occasion.  Foreign  Minister  Limb  de¬ 
livered  a  light  and  graceful  speech  (enclosure  6)®  and  Dr.  Jessup 
replied  in  another  fluent  extemporaneous  speech  ®  of  acceptance  stress¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  the  position  of  educational  institutions  in  modern 
society.  In  them,  he  pointed  out,  the  urge  both  for  students  and  for 


'  Not  printed. 
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the  faculty  to  seek  the  truth  was  fundamental.  In  order  to  do  tliis 
freedom  to  seek  the  truth  was  essential.  Dr.  Jessup  also  pointed  out 
the  responsibilities  wliich  freedom  brought  with  it.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Seoul  National  University  also  delivered  brief  speeches.® 

At  5  p.  m.  the  Jessups  went  to  the  Chosun  Hotel  for  a  tea  given  them 
by  the  numerous  Korean  alumni  of  Columbia.  Dr.  Jessup  did  not 
speak  at  this  time  but  he  was  visibly  pleased  with  the  occasion  and  was 
presented  with  a  handsome  silver  bowl  by  former  Ambassador  at  the 
United  Nations  (and  Columbia  Ph.  D.)  Dr.  Chough  Pyung  Ok. 

After  the  gift  presentation,  Dr.  Jessup  held  a  press  interview  at 
which  he  distributed  the  statement  of  policy  transmitted  in  this  Em¬ 
bassy's  telegram  46,  January  13  (enclosure  7).®  He  also  answered 
certain  questions  from  the  Korean  press.  Following  this  interview, 
the  Jessups,  their  party  and  many  members  of  the  Embassy  attended 
a  dinner  at  Seoul’s  largest  restaurant  given  by  the  Foreign  Minister. 
At  9  a.m.  Saturday,  J anuary  14th,  the  Jessups  emplaned  for  Formosa.'^ 
Ambassador  Jessup’s  arrival  had  been  heralded  with  high  hopes 
by  Koreans  and  their  Government.  It  had  been  a  signal  for  a  flurry 
of  editorials  calling  for  more  aggressive  U.S.  policy  in  the  Far  East 
and  for  more  aid  to  Korea  in  particular  (enclosure  8).®  Koreans  did 
not,  of  course,  get  from  Dr.  Jessup  the  definite  commitments  which 
some  had  wishfully  expected.  They  were  disappointed,  however,  in 
no  other  respect.  Koreans  everywhere  were  impressed  by  the  charm 
and  poise  of  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jessup.  They  could  not  help  noticing 
the  fluency  and  incisiveness  of  Dr.  Jessup’s  speeches,  many  phrases 
of  which  have  been  since  quoted  and  will  be  long  remembered.  His 
very  presence  and  visible,  informed  interest  in  Korean  problems  gave 
Koreans  the  self-confidence  of  knowing  that  there  are  American  citi¬ 
zens  who  have  broad  knowledge  of  the  situation  they  face  and  take 
an  interest  in  them. 

The  visit  bore  for  the  Embassy  and  Pi’esident  Khee  a  subordinate 
but  most  welcome  result  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sebald  who  provided 
sympathetic  liaison  with  the  problems  Korea  faces  with  Japan — the 
need  for  which  had  been  long  felt  on  both  sides. 

For  the  Ambassador : 

Everett  E.  Drumrigiit 
Counselor  of  Embassy 


*  Not  printod. 

’’  Ambassador  Jessup  and  his  party  proceeded  to  Formosa  by  way  of  Okinawa ; 
for  documentation  on  his  talks  with  officials  of  the  Republic  of  China,  see 
vol.  VI,  pp.  256  ff. 
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795.5622/1-3150 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs  {Allison)  to  the 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Military  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  {Ilalahy) 

SECRET  Washixgtox,  January  31, 1950. 

]My  Dear  Mr.  Halaby  :  In  a  message  from  our  Embassy  at  Seoul, 
Korea,  Ambassador  IMuccio  on-December  9, 1949  anticipated  the  arrival 
in  Korea  of  ten  AT-6  aircraft,  recently  procured  by  the  Government  of 
the  Eepublic  of  Korea  in  Canada  through  private  sources  in  the  United 
States  and  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  armament  prior  to  re¬ 
transfer  to  Korea,  and  recommended  the  assignment  to  Korea  on  a 
temporary  basis  of  three  officer  flight  instructors,  three  airplane  me¬ 
chanics,  two  radio  mechanics  and  one  aircraft  electrician  to  serve  as 
advisers  for  aircraft  assembly,  maintenance  and  initial  flight  training.^ 

It  is  understood  that  three  of  the  ten  aircraft  are  now  on  their  way 
to  Korea  and  due  to  arrive  about  February  10,  and  that  the  others  are 
expected  to  arrive  shortly  thereafter.  In  this  connection,  the  Air  Intel¬ 
ligence  Digest,  Vol.  2,  No.  11  of  November  1949  stated,  in  part,  that: 

“There  is,  however,  a  likelihood  that  in  the  absence  of  competent 
advisers  to  assist  in  transition  training,  the  new  aircraft  and  equipment 
will  be  lost  to  the  South  Korean  government  through  misuse.” 

For  purposes  of  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Conclusions  of 
NSC  8/2-  the  Department  would  not  consider  the  furnishing  of  ad¬ 
visory  personnel  as  a  commitment  in  support  of  an  autonomous  Ko¬ 
rean  air  force.  That  is,  the  Department  does  not  consider  that  it  is 
supporting  the  creation  of  an  autonomous  Korean  Air  Force  by  sug¬ 
gesting  to  the  Department  of  Defense  that  air  advisers  be  assigned  to 
Korea.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  the  reports  from  our  Embassy  relating 
to  the  threat  to  the  defenses  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  occasioned  by  the  air  strength  in  north  Korea  cannot  be  ignored. 
Our  Embas.sy  at  Seoul  has  reported  that  with  these  ten  aircraft  as  a 
nucleus,  and  forming  a  pait  of  an  air  detachment  of  the  Korean  Army, 
the  defensive  position  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
would  be  on  a  more  secure  footing. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  appreciated  if,  in  compliance 
with  Ambassador  Muccio's  recommendations,  urgent  consideration 
could  be  given  to  the  assignment  of  Far  East  Air  Force  personnel 
of  the  above  categories  to  Korea  for  temporary  duty.  It  is  understood, 

*  Ambassador  Muccio’s  recommendations  were  contained  in  telegram  1473, 
December  7,  1949,  from  Seoul ;  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vii.  Part  2,  foot¬ 
note  4.  p.  1106. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  969. 
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liowevei',  that  the  costs  associated  with  the  temporary  assignment  of 
these  air  force  advisers  are  not  to  be  charged  against  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program  funds.^ 

Sincerely  yours,  John  M.  Allison 

*  For  further  discussion  of  this  matter,  see  the  memorandum  of  conversation 
by  Messrs.  Bond  and  Emmons,  dated  May  10,  p.  78. 


895.00R/1-1850 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

CONFIDENTIAL  'WASHINGTON,  February  3,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

113.  From  State  and  EGA.  Gratified  and  encouraged  by  reports  of 
vigorous  action  taken  by  EGA  Mission  and  Emb  to  bring  inflationary 
forces  under  control  (Embdes  57,  Jan.  18) . 

In  connection  Gongressional  consideration  FY  1951  program,  we 
anticipate  criticism  may  be  directed  against  EGA  program  for  failure 
POK  bring  about  financial  stabilization  as  provided  aid  agreement, 
and  especiallj^  against  recovery  projects  1951  program  in  view  inabilit}^ 
ROK  finance  won  requirements  even  with  counterpart  funds.  Since  ex¬ 
penditures  Ministry  Natl  Defense  one  of  big  de-stabilizing  factors, 
we  shld  be  prepared  here  indicate  how  such  expenditures  can  be 
controlled  and  reconciled  with  stabilization  objectives.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  Embdes  75  Jan  21  and  especially  Embdes  96  Jan  25  have  been 
extremely  helpful.^ 

Dept  and  EGA  wld  like  AMIK  prepare  fuller  statement  than  has 
been  reed  of  possibilities  controlling  and  reducing  such  expenditures, 
enlisting  full  cooperation  chiefs  KMAG  and  EGA  Mission  as  well  as 
EGA  budget  consultant.  Perhaps  it  wld  bo  useful  for  KMAG  appoint 
a  senior  finance  officer  to  work  in  cooperation  with  EGA  and  Heer  ^ 
to  assist  in  analysis.  In  this  connection  wld  it  not  be  useful  include  Rep 
KMAG  and  Rep  Ministry  Natl  Defense  on  joint  stabilization  comite. 
Meanwhile  wld  appreciate  such  info  as  you  can  provide  on  fol 
questions : 

1.  How  are  expenditures  of  Defense  Ministry  divided  between  (a) 
regular  forces  (J)  naval  and  coastal  patrol  forces,  and  (c)  reserves, 
Xatl  Guard,  Youth  Movement,  etc.  ? 

2.  Are  the  additional  25,000  men  referred  to  Enel.  One  Embdes  96 
in  addition  to  100,000  present  basic  troop  strength  ? 

3.  Gan  an  estimate  be  made  by  Subcommittee  NR  4  of  minimum 
fixed  expenditures  for  a  basic  security  force  of  100  thousand  men,  a 
police  force  of  50  thousand,  and  existing  naval  forces  given  the  present 
mil  situation.  What  we  have  in  mind  is  a  benchmark  from  which  to 


'  Neither  printed. 

“  Clarence  Heer,  fiscal  consultant  to  the  EGA  Mission  in  Korea. 
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evaluate  desirability  of  additional  expenditures  for  combat  aircraft, 
heavy  weapons,  patrol  craft,  etc.,  in  terms  of  their  internal  budgetary 
costs. 

4.  What  are  anticipated  budgetary  effects  of  Emb's  recommendation 
Dec  19  that  mil  assistance  funds  for  Korea  be  increased  from  $10.2 
million  to  $20  million. 

5.  What  mil  expenditures  arc  included  in  accts  of  Home  Ministry 
and  other  govt  agencies. 

Any  other  pertinent  info  will  be  welcomed  as  well  as  further  reports 
on  other  aspects  of  inflation  and  stabilization  program.  [State  and 
EGA.] 

Aciiesox 


S95B.00R/2-1050 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumiight)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL.  Seoue,  February  10,  1950 — G  p.  m. 

188.  Joint  State-KMAG-ECA  message  Iledeptel  113,  February  3. 

I.  After  prolonged  discussions  between  KMAG  and  officials  ISIin- 
istry  National  Defense,  chief  of  staff  Korean  Army  agreed  to  limit 
allocations  for  foui'th  quarter  Korean  fiscal  year  ending  31  March 
to  4.37  billion  won  for  national  defense  by  eliminating  all  expendi¬ 
tures  for  Youth  Corps,  Keserve  Corps,  and  other  irregular  forces, 
except  116  million  for  training  leaders  National  Defense  Corps  (Na¬ 
tional  Guard),  by  deferring  maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings  and 
by  reducing  food  ration  allowance  for  units  from  loon  270  for  trooi)S 
in  combat  and  icon  220  for  noncombat  troops  to  won  200  per  day.  This 
recommendation  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  President  and  State 
Council.  Joint  Economic  Stabilization  Committee  is  striving  to  effect 
other  reductions  in  order  present  coordinated  recommendation  for 
total  expenditures  fourth  quarter.  Present  indications  are  that,  de¬ 
spite  strongest  representations  all  components  American  mission,  Pe- 
public  of  Korea  does  not  recognize  grave  consequences  continued 
deficit  spending.  At  recent  meeting  with  Joint  Committee  President 
stated  he  hoped  Committee  would  correct  impression  that  there  was 
financial  crisis  in  Korea.  Attitude  that  there  is  very  little  Government 
can  do  to  correct  situation  also  held  by  IMinister  Finance,  Governor 
Bank  Korea,  and  virtually  all  members  State  Council.  Adherence  this 
attitude  in  glaring  contrast  known  facts  indicates  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  enforcement  by  ROK  of  measures  essential  to  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  without  extreme  pressure  from  mission.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Ralph  R.  White,  fi.scal  officer,  KMAG,  has  been  designated 
to  serve  on  Joint  Committee.  Have  suggested  ROK  designate  repre¬ 
sentative  National  Defense. 
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II.  Answers  to  specific  questions  URAD  follow : 

1.  Total  allotments  by  Minister  National  Defense  to  its  units  first 
three  quarters  ending  31  December  19,048  million  won.  Divided  as 
follows,  by  quarters:  Ministry  National  Defense,  121  million;  Army 
16,523  million;  Navy  2,154  million;  Air  Force,  250  million.  Allot¬ 
ments  to  Army  included  720  million  for  all  civil  components.  KMAQ 
is  exerting  every  pressure  to  reduce  expenditures  for  Youth  Move¬ 
ment,  National  Guard  and  other  civil  components  to  minimum.  KIMAG 
strongly  feels  and  has  advised  Koreans  only  expense  for  civil  com¬ 
ponents  should  be  for  Leaders’  School  of  National  Defense  Corps 
(National  Guard),  which  is  made  up  of  National  Youth  members 
only.  However,  many  members  National  Youth  are  not  members  of 
National  Defense  Corps  and  receive  no  support  from  defense  appro¬ 
priations,  Cost  of  school  for  FY  50-51  is  estimated  at  42  million  won. 

2.  Original  budget  current  fiscal  year  calculated  on  basis  average 
Army  strength  75,000  men.  Additional  25,000  men  referred  to  in¬ 
closure  1  Embdesp  96  are  part  of  present  “basic  troop  strength”  of 
100,000  men  but  are  in  excess  strength  provided  for  in  appi'opriations 
passed  to  date  by  National  Assembly. 

3.  Preliminary  calculations  indicate  total  authorized  strength 
Army  100,000,  Navy  7,500,  and  Air  Force  2,000  can  be  supported 
coming  fiscal  year  oil  total  appropriation  for  Alinistry  National  De¬ 
fense  of  27  billion  won  in  contrast  to  36  billion  won  included  in  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1950-51  submitted  to  National  Assembly  without  mis¬ 
sion  concurrence.  This  assumes  minimum  present  value  of  won  and 
military  situation  as  it  now  exists  and  flow  of  military  aid  continuing 
in  future  years  as  at  present.  In  view  limitations  Korean  heavy  in¬ 
dustry  deemed  most  essential  this  flow  continue.  Home  Affairs  has 
requested  10.4  billion  for  police  for  fiscal  year  1950-51.  Believe  mini¬ 
mum  cost  police  force  of  50,000  would  be  6.7  billion  won. 

4.  Budgetary  effects  Embassy’s  recommendation  December  19  of 
raising  military  assistance  funds  up  to  20  million  dollars  estimated 
a  4  billion  won  annually  for  Air  Force  (POL,  construction  new 
hangars  and  shops  and  maintenance)  150  million  ^oon  annually  for 
Army  (POL,  gun  sheds,  maintenance)  and  15  million  won  amiually 
for  coast  guard  (fuel,  lubricants,  paint,  etc.)  Won  cost  POL  included 
since  National  Defense  must  reimburse  office  of  supply  and  use  by 
National  Defense  will  reduce  availability  POL  for  sale  in  general 
economy.  Since  date  of  arrival  of  equipment  unknown  above  figures 
are  annual  and  not  necessarily  cost  in  fiscal  year  1950-51. 

5.  Appropriations  for  police  current  fiscal  year  to  date  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  by  major  categories : 

Police  communication  system,  %oon  31,340,500, 

National  Police  College,  won  77,702,200. 

District  police,  won  3,958,151,700. 
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Clothing,  767,100,000. 

Temporary  expenses  for  public  security,  xoon  3,601,452,300. 

Total,  won  8,435,762,700. 

About  20,000  men  regarded  as  “combat  police”  and  %  above  total 
might  be  considered  direct  supplement  to  military  expenditures.  In 
addition  to  police,  INIinistry  Education  has  expended  56  million  won 
for  “youth  and  student  training”  and  10  million  won  for  “student 
patriotism  movement”,  both  activities  regarded  by  Koreans  as  quasi¬ 
military,  but  regarded  by  KMAG  as  of  no  military  value.  IMinister 
Education  has  requested  additional  supplemental  appropriation  98 
million  won  for  this  purpose,  of  which  mission  informed  50  million 
already  obligated. 

III.  Information  on  developments  affecting  stabilization  program 
being  forwarded  promptly  as  received  by  mission. 

Drumrigiit 


895.10/2-1450 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

CONFIDENTIAL,  WASHINGTON,  February  14,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

145.  From  State  and  EGA  for  Muccio  (Drumrigiit)  and  Bunce. 

Subj  is  inflation. 

Refs:  Embdes  835,  Minutes  Food  Sub-Committee,  1  Feb,  A^IIK 
Report  49,  dated  14  Jan.^ 

1.  Pres  Rhee  shld  be  most  candidly  informed  that  passage  on  9  Feb 
of  Bill  authorizing  $60  mil  for  Second  Period  FY  1950  ^  is  not  occa¬ 
sion  for  relaxation  of  AMIK-ROK  efforts  to  curb  inflation.  Pres  shld 
be  reminded  that  authorization  legis  passed  only  after  ten  months 
concerted,  persistent  efforts  State-ECA;  that  very  serious  questions 
were  raised  in  House  as  to  ability  ROK  to  control  inflation ;  that  seri¬ 
ous  reservations  expressed  concerning  ability  and  willingness  ROK 
to  utilize  EGA  program  effectively  and  to  promote  democratic  proc¬ 
esses  in  south  Korea;  that  essential  condition  of  authorization  ivas 
that  it  did  not  constitute  any  commitment  beyond  30  June  and  that 
Congress  will  completely  reappraise  econ  situation  before  authorizing 
further  aid  to  Korea;  finally  that  funds  were  authorized  only  after 
Korea  aid  request  was  joined  to  China  aid  request.  Clear  implication 
of  Congressional  attitude  is  halfway  anti-inflationary  measures  by 
ROK  cld  possibly  result  in  ROK  receiving  no  more  than  $30  mil  to 
be  advanced  by  RFC  total  for  Second  Period. 

’  None  printed. 

Reference  is  to  tlie  Far  Eastern  Economic  A.ssistance  Act  wliicli  was  aji- 
proved  on  February  14:  see  footnote  1  to  (he  memorandum  of  conversation  by 
Mr.  Williams,  January  20,  p.  12. 
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2.  Being  fully  aware  of  these  very  real  dangers,  State-ECA/W 
view  with  great  concern  and  disapprobation  (a)  apparently  unreal¬ 
istic  attitude  responsible  EOK  officials  toward  inflationary  situation 
and  tendency  shift  blame  on  EGA  or  US  Govt  as  exemplified  by  state¬ 
ment  of  Min  of  Food  in  the  Assembly  regarding  rice  situation; 
(5)  official  distortion  of  facts  concerning  financial  situation  of  EOK 
as  exemplified  by  memo  to  Jessup  from  Pri  Min  as  contained  in  your 
desp  103  Jan  29, 1950 ;  and  (c)  President’s  act  of  by-passing  EOK-US 
Stabilization  Comite  (expressly  established  to  deal  with  inflation)  on 
1  Feb  in  matter  of  food  distribution  Seoul  and  disregarding  EGA 
advice  on  rationing  as  reported  in  desp  123,  Feb  4, 1950.® 

3.  Hearings  before  Eon  Affairs  and  Eon  Eelations  Comites  on 
Korea  Aid  request  for  FY  1951  scheduled  late  Feb.  Critically  impor¬ 
tant  ECA/W  be  in  position  to  satisfy  these  Comites  that  EOK  has 
demonstrated  progress  in  controlling  inflation  and  rectified  adminis¬ 
trative  weakness  resulting  in  present  dangerous  situation.  Such  proof 
will  be  required  by  Congress  before  authorization  FY  1951  aid  and 
demanded  by  Appropriations  Comites  when  and  if  FY  1951  aid  is 
authorized.  Thus  far  State  and  ECA/W  in  presenting  case  for  Korea 
Aid  can  only  present  to  Congressional  Comites  record  of  action  taken 
by  State-ECA/W  and  AMIK  as  proof  of  action  taken  by  US  Gov 
to  make  EOK  aware  of  dangerous  financial  policies  tending  to  under¬ 
mine  Ehee  GoH.  Eecord  of  action  taken  by  EOK  thus  far  and  visible 
effect  of  such  actions  not  impressive  and  may  be  viewed  by  Congres¬ 
sional  Comites  with  concern.  [State  and  EGA.] 

Aciieson 

*  Not  printed. 


895.10/2-2150 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  February  21,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

228.  This  joint  State-ECA  message.  Bnnce  and  I  called  on  President 
Ehee  this  afternoon  and  orally  conveyed  to  him  substance  Deptel  145 
February  14;  left  with  him  for  study  paraphrase  of  main  points  of 
ref  tel. 

Ehee  received  message  in  extraordinarily  good  heart  and  gave  as¬ 
surances  that  he  is  with  us  100  percent  in  seeking  measures  to  curb 
inflation. 

Opportunity  was  taken  during  conversation  which  lasted  more  than 
hour  to  discuss  a  number  of  factors  affecting  Korean  financial  situa¬ 
tion,  especially  shaping  up  of  1951  budget,  reduction  of  military  ex¬ 
penditures,  etc.  Bunce  filled  Ehee  in  on  recent  activities  of  Joint  Stabi- 
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lization  Committee  and  urged  that  liliee  carefully  consider  its  findings 
and  recommendations.  Kliee  promised  to  do  so. 

Drumiugiit 


895B.13/3-1550 

Meifhoraiidum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  Korean 

Affairs  {Bondy 


CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  Mai’cll  15,  1950. 

Subject:  1.  Integration  of  Korean  and  Japanese  Economic  Aid 
Program. 

*2.  Economic  and  Political  Situation  in  Korea. 


Participants : 


EGA — Dr.  Bunce 

Dr.  Johnson  ® 
l\Ir.  Bunting 
]Mr.  Street 


State- 


[Here  follows  discussion  of  subject  no.  1.] 
2.  Economic  and  Political  Situation  in  Korea. 


-Mr.  Butterworth 
Mr.  Merchant  ® 
Mr.  Allison 
]Mr.  Doherty 
Mr.  Bond 


Dr.  Bunce  said  that  the  question  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  the  Department  was  that  arising  out  of  the  difficulty  which 
the  American  Mission  in  Korea  was  encountering  in  dealing  effective!}^ 
with  President  Khee  and  his  personal  entourage  (especially  Madame 
Khee  and  Mr.  Harold  Lady,  his  personal  “economic  adviser”).  He 
said  that  the  Mission  was  seriously  concerned  with  the  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  President  Ehee  toward  a  personal  authori¬ 
tarian  type  of  government  backed  by  police  support.  As  an  example, 
he  cited  President  Ehee’s  somewhat  equivocal  conduct  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  100,000  tons  of  rice  to  Japan.  He  added  that  in  this  and 
other  analogous  transactions  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lady  appeared  to 
carry  much  more  weight  with  the  President  than  the  advice  of  his 
own  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  customarily  supported  the  position  of  the 
Mission.  He  stated  that  President  Khee  had  failed  completely  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  nature  and  the  gravity  of  the  inflationary  threat  in  Korea 
and  that,  apparently  with  encouragement  from  Lady,  he  had  continued 
to  by-pass  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  Government. 

Dr.  Bunce  referred  to  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  designed  to  create  a  system  of  parliamentary,  rather  than  exccu- 


'  The  memorandum  was  codrafted  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  Doherty,  OflScer  in 
Charge  of  EJconomic  Affairs  in  the  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs. 

®  Edgar  A.  J.  Johnson,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Korea  Program  in  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

®  Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs. 
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tive,  responsibility  in  Korea,*  and  said  that  he  had  been  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  Ambassador  Mnccio,  in  conversations  with 
Korean  legislative  leaders,  had  expressed  opposition  to  that  amend¬ 
ment.  He  stated  that  Clarence  Ryee,  the  Korean  Director  of  Public 
Information,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  issue  a  public  statement  to  the 
effect  that  EGA  aid  would  cease  if  the  Constitutional  amendment 
were  adopted,  a  statement  to  which  the  Mission  had  forced  the  Korean 
Government  to  issue  a  prompt  retraction.  Dr.  Bunce  went  on  to  say 
that  the  present  police  state  tendencies  of  the  Government  lead  him  to 
fear  that  the  elections  presently  scheduled  for  May  10  will,  if  held  at 
all,  be  dominated  by  the  police  and  j’outli  groups.  In  this  connection  he 
suggested  the  desirability  of  our  encouraging  the  PTN  Commission  on 
Korea  to  observe  those  elections.  Mr.  Bond  said  that  attention  was 
already  being  given  to  this  problem. 

Dr.  Bunce  said  that  he  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  he  and  the 
Ambassador  were  in  complete  agreement  on  the  fundamental  issues 
Avith  which  they  were  confronted  in  Korea,  and  that  they  had  both 
appreciated  the  support  which  they  had  received  from  Washington, 
particularly  on  the  question  of  financial  stabilization.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  his  own  view  that  the  Department  might  do  well  to 
provide  the  Ambassador  with  more  ammunition  with  which  to  fight 
President  Rhee’s  trend  toward  personal  government.  On  this  point  he 
said  he  thought  President  Rhee  might  be  more  compliant  with  our 
wishes  if  he  were  made  to  feel  a  little  more  uncertain  about  continu¬ 
ing  U.S.  support.  Dr.  Bunce  went  on  to  say  that,  while  he  realized 
the  necessity  of  relatively  optimistic  statements  for  Congressional 
consumption  in  connection  with  consideration  of  Korean  aid  bills,  he 
wanted  to  point  out  that  such  statements  did  create  a  problem  for  the 
^Mission  by  bolstering  the  President’s  complacency  over  the  certainty 
of  continuing  U.S.  aid.  He  said,  however,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  Aid  Bill  in  the  House  in  J anuary  ®  had  had  a  most  salutary 
effect  and  had  been  w-orth  a  thousand  official  statements.  Dr.  Bunce 
emphasized  once  more  that  the  greatest  obstacles  with  which  the  Mis¬ 
sion  was  confronted  in  dealing  with  President  Rhee  were,  first,  the 
President’s  own  incompetence,  and  second,  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lady, 
Avho  was  persistently  endeavoring  to  minimize  in  the  President’s  mind 
the  importance  of  the  inflationary  threat. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Butterworth  Dr.  Bunco  outlined 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Economic  Stabilization  Committee  in  attempt- 

*  The  constitutional  changes  referred  to  received  approval  from  a  majority 
of  those  voting  on  them  in  the  National  Assembly,  but  failed  to  gain  the  required 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  duly  elected  and  seated  members  of  that  body ;  see  U.N. 
document  A/1350,  p.  21. 

®  See  footnote  1  to  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Williams, 
January  20,  p.  12. 
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ing  to  retard  the  inflationary  trend.  He  stated  that  the  Stabilization 
Committee  was  receiving  a  gratifying  degree  of  cooperation  from  all 
branches  of  the  Korean  Goveimment  except  the  defense  and  police 
authorities  who,  despite  the  efforts  of  KMAG,  continued  to  expend 
government  funds  excessively  and  irresponsibly  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  bailiwicks.  Dr.  Bunce  said  that  the  Department’s  instiaiction  No. 
90  (of  December  30,  1949)®  had  been  a  very  useful  Aveapon  for  the 
Mission  and  that  the  Ambassador  had  talked  to  President  Rhee  with 
ffreat  firmness  on  the  basis  of  that  instruction.  He  added  that  his  own 
view  Avould  be  that  we  should  have  used  instruction  No.  90  as  an  ulti¬ 
matum,  with  the  threat  of  publicity.  Mr.  Butterworth  pointed 
out,  hoAveA^er,  that  such  publicity,  had  Ave  been  obliged  to  resort  thereto, 
might  Avell  have  sunk  the  pending  Korean  aid  legislation.  Dr.  Bunce 
expressed  confidence  that  the  threat  of  inflation  could  be  licked  if  the 
political  situation  were  effectively  dealt  with  and  if  the  anti-inflation 
program  Avere  carried  out. 

INIr.  Street  said  that  he  Avished  to  point  out  that  !Mr.  Hoffman  was 
fully  advised  of  the  problems  confronting  EGA  and  State  in  Korea, 
although  it  was  his  feeling  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  all 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  situation,  as  they  were  being  discussed  at 
this  meeting,  should  be  made  available  to  the  Congress.  Mr.  Street 
Avent  on  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  problem  in  Korea  Avas  basically 
a  political  problem  and  that  the  State  Department  should  take  steps 
to  bring  about  a  return  to  “normal  democratic  processes”  in  Korea. 
Mr.  Butterworth  replied  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  “normal  democratic  processes”  in  a  country  such  as  Korea  and 
that  Ave  would  be  deluding  ourselves  to  think  otherwise.  He  expressed 
the  view  also  that  the  problem  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  Korea 
is  compounded  of  both  political  and  economic  factor's  which  cannot 
be  separated.  IMr.  ButterAVorth  Avent  on  to  point  out  that  the  State 
Department  had  become  concerned  as  early  as  last  fall  Avith  the  grow¬ 
ing  threat  of  inflation  in  Korea  and  with  the  lack  of  vigor  with 
which  that  threat  was  being  combatted,  and  that  it  continued  to  be 
concerned  with  both  the  inflationary  situation  and  the  unsatisfactory 
political  situation  Avhich,  by  interacting  one  upon  the  other,  served 
to  create  the  present  total  problem. 

l\Ir.  Street  then  suggested  that  we  might  use  the  termination  clause 
of  the  Aid  Agreement  ^  as  a  weapon  vis-a-vis  the  Korean  Government, 
a  coui-se  of  action  which  ^Ir.  Butterworth  said  that  he  regarded  as 
superfluous.  Mr.  Bond  suggested  that  the  tactics  with  which  we  could 

*  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  a’oI.  vii,  Part  2,  p.  1112. 

''  The  agreement  relating  to  economic  aid  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  entered  Into  force  on  December  14,  1948:  for  the  text,  see 
TIAS  1908,  or  02  Stat.  (pt.  3)  3780. 
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best  combat  the  existing  unhealthy  political  and  economic  tendencies 
in  Korea  vould  in  the  last  analysis  have  to  be  determined  in  the  field, 
and  that  the  Department  would  certainly  be  receptive  to  any  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  ^Mission  as  to  how  it  could  best  backstop  such  tactics, 
lie  expressed  the  opinion  that  President  Rhee’s  strongest  weapon  is 
his  knowledge  that  the  U.S.  could  not  let  the  Republic  of  Korea  fall 
without  incurring  the  gravest  political  repercussions.  INIr.  Doherty 
interjected  the  thought  that,  if  the  present  trend  continued  very  long, 
the  time  might  come  when  the  lesser  of  two  evils  would  be  to  cut 
loose  and  run  the  risk  of  incurring  such  consequences. 

Dr.  Johnson  then  suggested  the  possible  advisability  of  sending  to 
Korea  a  high  level  U.S.  official  (possibly  the  Deputy  EGA  Adminis¬ 
trator®)  to  impress  upon  President  Rhee  and  the  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment  the  gravity  with  which  we  viewed  the  trend  of  events  there. 
INIr.  Bond  expressed  the  view  that  such  a  mission  might  have  the 
unintended  effect  of  undermining  the  authority  of  the  Ambassador 
and  the  Chief  of  the  EGA  INIission,  and  that  a  preferable  course  might 
be  to  recall  the  Ambassador  for  consultation  and  send  him  back  armed 
with  new  and  stronger  representations  from  the  highest  quarters  of 
this  Government. 

Mr.  Bond  then  raised  the  question  of  whether  any  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  using  the  thx'eat  of  stoppage  of  military  assistance 
as  a  weapon  with  the  Korean  Government.  In  support  of  this  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  President  Rhee,  as  an  old  revolutionary,  had  a  more  ready 
understanding  of  bullets  than  of  capital  investments,  and  that  such 
a  threat  might  get  more  directly  at  the  heart  of  the  obstacles  to 
stabilization  interposed  by  the  defense  and  police  officials. 

^Ir.  Butterworth  suggested  at  this  point  that  a  State-ECA  working 
group  be  set  up,  while  Dr.  Bunce  was  still  in  Washington,  to  formu¬ 
late  recommendations.  Mr.  Doherty  asked  what  the  terms  of  reference 
of  such  a  group  would  be,  expressing  the  thought  that  all  the  technical 
and  administrative  problems  had  been  thoroughly  explored  by  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Committee  and  that  the  crucial  remaining 
and  unsolved  problem  was  the  basically  political  problem  of  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  present  Korean  Government  to  enforce 
the  measures  which  had  been  recommended.  Mr.  Butterwoi-th  repeated 
that  in  his  view  the  problem  of  the  inflation  was  compounded  of  a 
number  of  factors — political,  economic  and  administrative — and  that 
the  working  group  should  concentrate  on  all  the  steps  that  could  be 
taken  to  get  the  Korean  Government  to  deal  in  a  responsible  fashion 
with  this  problem. 


AVilliam  C.  Foster. 
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795B.5622/3-1650 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  March  16,  1950. 

Xo.  272-bis 

Eef :  Enibtel  318,  Mar.  10,  1950 ;  ^  Einbdes  777,  Dec.  7,  1949,®  and 
previous  [communications?] 

Subject:  Kequest  from  President  Eliee  for  Excess  FEAF  Aircraft 

The  Embassy  refers  to  its  telegram  no.  318  of  INIarch  10,  1950,  and 
to  communications  cited  therein,  and  encloses,  for  the  Department’s 
information  and  records  a  copy  of  the  request  from  President  Ehee, 
dated  March  6,  1950,  for  the  shipment  to  Korea  of  FEAF  aircraft 
now  reportedly  obsolescent.® 

Upon  receipt  of  this  request  from  President  Ehee,  the  advice  of  the 
Chief,  KMAG,  was  sought  conceiming  advisability  of  procurement 
of  such  planes  for  the  Korean  Air  Force,  and  there  are  quoted  below 
pertinent  excerpts  from  the  memorandum  received  from  General 
Eoberts  under  date  of  8  March : 

“It  is  obvious  that  immediate  measures  must  be  taken  to  provide 
Korea  with  effective  air  means  of  countering  the  growing  air  threat 
from  the  North.  This  has  consistently  been  the  attitude  of  KMAG. . . . 

“In  view  of  the  foregoing,  KMAG  has  sent  messages  to  Washington 
(EOB  380,  21  Sept  49;  EOB  449,  6  Oct  49 *  *)  and  has  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  numerous  Embtels  requesting  that  measures  be  taken 
to  assist  the  Korean  air  force  with  advisory  personnel  and  air  materiel. 
It  is  understood  that  this  matter  has  been  under  discussion  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  since  last  October.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  In  order  to  present  the  whole  problem  in  one  bimdle,  together 
with  a  proposed  solution,  reference  should  be  made,  in  forwarding  the 
reqiiest,  to  our  numerous  proposals  for  air  advisors  to  insure  that  if 
and  when  air  materiel  is  turned  over  to  Korea  it  is  used  efficiently. 
Further,  reference  should  also  be  made  to  FMACC  D-6  Eevision  1, 
dated  23  January  1950,^  subject  “Policy  with  reference  to  training  for¬ 
eign  nationals  under  MDA  Act  of  1949.”  Since  one  of  our  proposals 
contained  in  EOB  380  of  21  Sept  49  was  to  train  Korean  pilot  instruc¬ 
tors  in  FEAF  installations,  and  since  such  training  would  seem  to  be 
contemplated  under  the  MDAA,  the  present  is  a  logical  and  propitious 
time  to  bring  the  subject  up. 


*  Not  printed. 

’  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vn,  Part  2,  p.  1105. 

*  In  his  letter  to  Ambassador  Muccio,  not  printed,  President  Rhee  noted  that 
the  Republic  of  Korea’s  intelligence  sources  had  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  supplied  North  Korea  with  between  70  and  100  fighters  and  bombers.  lie 
went  on  to  say  that  there  would  obviously  be  a  disastrous  effect  on  South 
Korean  civilian  morale  as  well  as  on  the  military  situation  north  of  Seoul  if 
enemy  planes  could  bomb  and  strafe  without  any  fear  of  retaliation. 

*  Neither  printed,  but  their  content  is  summarized  in  telegram  1376,  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  1949,  from  Seoul,  in  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vii.  Part  2,  p.  1094. 
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“I  am  not  in  a  position  to  comment  on  the  availability  or  proposed 
nse  of  obsolescent  aircraft  now  in  Japan.  It  is  known  that  F-84’s  and 
F-86’s  are  now  being  sent  to  Japan  to  replace  some  or  all  of  the  F-51’s 
now  in  FEAF.  I  feel  that  aircraft  rendered  excess  by  this  substitution 
will,  if  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force  on  a  world- wide  basis,  be 
used  to  supply  MDAP  countries  having  an  air  force  recognized  by  the 
N.S.C.  I  doubt  that  they  will  be  “discarded”  or  “junked”  as  President 
Khee  presumes.  In  any  event,  I  feel  that  if  the  planes  are  to  be  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  properly  used  by  Korea  or  any  any  other  country  either 
trained  indigenous  personnel  must  be  presently  available  or  an  advice 
and  training  program  must  be  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  to  produce  suit¬ 
ably  trained  indigenous  personnel  prior  to  delivery  or  use  of  the 
aircraft. 

“To  sum  up :  I  feel  that  the  President's  request  should  be  for¬ 
warded  with  a  strong  statement  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  well 
equipped  Korean  Air  Force;  I  feel  that  reference  should  be  made  to 
all  our  previous  requests;  and  I  feel  that  we  should  also  refer  to  the 
language  of  the  FMACC  paper  referred  to  above  which  contemplates 
training  of  MDAP  country  nationals  in  U.S.  installations,  either  in 
the  ZI  or  overseas.” 

The  Embassy  has  reviewed  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  its 
Despatch  Ko.  777,  December  7, 1949,  and  remains  of  the  view  that  they 
are  still  appropriate  with  respect  to  the  Republic  of  Korea’s  current 
air  needs.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  air  equipment  in  Japan  is  being  rendered 
obsolescent  and  declared  surplus,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  such  of  this 
equipment  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  will 
be  allocated  to  this  country.  This  is  particularly  true  of  fighter,  trans¬ 
port  and  trainer  aircraft. 

Action  Requested:  It  would  be  appreciated  if  the  Department 
would  infonn  the  Embassy  of  the  action  taken,  or  of  such  action  as  is 
proposed  to  be  taken,  with  respect  to  President  Rhee’s  request  for 
United  States  air  assistance,  transmitted  under  cover  of  the  Embassy’s 
Despatch  No.  777. 

For  the  Ambassador : 

Everett  F.  Drumrigiit 
Counselor  of  Embassy 


123  Mncclo,  John  J. :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 
CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  IMarch  23, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

278.  For  !Muccio.  Info  reaching  Dept,  both  from  IMission’s  reports 
and  from  conversations  with  Bunce,  Ileer,  etc,  leads  Dept  believe 
critical  nature  problems  created  by  apparent  inability  or  unwillingness 
ROK  recognize  and  deal  effectively  with  inflation  threat,  and  by  ap- 
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piVicntlv  increasing  anti-deniocratic  tendencies  liOK,  wld  justify 
your  return  to  Dept  for  brief  consultation.  It  has  also  occurred  to  Dept 
and  EGA  that  useful  purpose  might  be  served  were  you  to  issue  brief 
slatenient  prior  your  departure  Seoid  to  effect  your  recall  for  consulta¬ 
tion  due  your  Govt’s  concei  n  over  inflationary  situation. 

Kequest  your  views  as  to  usefulness  and  optimum  timing  such  con¬ 
sultation,  as  well  as  advisability  issuance  statement  along  suggested 
lines. 

Aciiesox 


8950.13/3-1550  :  Telegram 

The  Deputy  Admhmtrator  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  {Foster)  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

SECRET  PRIORITY  'Wasiiixgtox,  Marcli  27,  1950. 

Reference :  Ecato  354,  Toeca  430 

Ecato  395.  Eyes  only  Johnson  to  Bunce. 

Subject  is  Prime  Minister’s  letter  March  4  delivered  to  Bunce  at 
Airport 

Eollowing  is  full  text  Hoffman’s  answer  to  Prime  Minister  des¬ 
patched  '23  iMarch.  State  has  concurred. 

“Your  letter  of  4  March  to  the  Chief  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  Mission  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,^  on  the  subject  of  in¬ 
flation,  has  been  shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Bunce.  In  recent  weeks,  as  a  result 
of  your  Government’s  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  ‘Korean  Gov¬ 
ernment — American  ^Mission  Economic  Stabilization  Committee’.  1 
had  come  to  feel  some  assurance  that  your  Government  was  really 
determined  upon  a  vigorous  anti-inflationary  course  of  action.  Your 
letter  deprives  me  of  such  assurance. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  the  appraisal  of  the  present  economic 
situation  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  which  your  letter  sets  forth  is 
invalid  and  that  the  optimism  which  the  letter  seems  to  reflect  is  un- 
^varranted.  Obviously,  certain  immediate  revenues  can  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  presently  held  government  stores  of  rice,  cotton  and  tobacco. 
This  expedient,  however,  does  not  come  to  grips  with  the  central 
problem,  namely,  that  regular  government  revenues  continue  to  fall 
far  short  of  matching  present  rates  of  expenditure. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  unless  tax  revenues  are  sharpl}' 
increased  and  expenditures  are  drastically  reduced,  prices  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise,  probably  at  an  accelerating  rate.  The  value  of  the  Korean 
currency  will  seriously  depreciate,  and  public  confidence  not  only  in 
the  currency  but  also  in  the  Korean  Government  Avill  be  progressively 
undermined.  Such  continuing  deterioration  in  basic  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  Korea  will  make  our  efforts  to  help  your  country  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult.  It  is  my  real  fear  that  the  point  will  be  reached  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  where  our  aid  would  make  no  further  net 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 


’  Neither  printed. 
’  Not  printed. 
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In  view  of  the  thorough-^^oiiig  and  detailed  examination  of  all  the 
inflationary  forces  whicli  has  been  conducted  by  representatives  of  the 
ECA  Mission  and  representatives  of  your  Government  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stabilization  Committee,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  true 
nature  of  the  situation  is  not  known  to  you.  I  am,  therefore,  impelled 
to  raise  with  you  the  question  of  whether  your  Government  has  a  real 
intention  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  inflation. 

It  is  my  duty  to  make  certain  that  ECA  funds  are  purposefully  and 
effectively  utilized  in  a  genuine  recovery  program.  The  investment 
which  the  United  States  Government  is  making  in  Korean  recovery 
is  not  an  inconsequential  amount.  Further  inflation  will  jeopardize 
the  entire  ECA  program  in  Korea.  I  have  asked  Dr.  Bunce  to  keep 
me  personally  informed  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Government  in 
carrying  out  the  anti-inflationary  measures  recommended  by  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Committee.  I  must  inform  you  that  stop-gap 
measures  will  not  be  adequate. 

It  is  my  duty  to  remind  you  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  must  take  such  measures  as  will  satisfy  the  ECA  Mission 
in  Korea  and  will  satisfy  me  that  the  inflationary  problem  is  being 
dealt  with  effectively.  I  cannot  otherwise  justify  an  aid  program  for 
Korea  of  the  size  and  character  contemplated  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1950  and  for  fiscal  year  1951,  and  unless  I  am  convinced 
that  a  forthright,  immediate  effort  will  be  made  to  control  inflation 
in  Korea,  I  must  consider  the  advisability  of  requesting  a  lesser  sum 
from  the  Appropriations  Committees  than  the  $60,000,000  authorized 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Similarly,  I  must  further  review 
the  request  of  $100,000,000  which  the  ECA  is  making  for  Korea  aid 
during  fiscal  year  1951.” 

Foster 


123  Mucclo,  John  J. :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  ths  Secretary  of  State 

coxriDENTL\L  Seoue,  March  29, 1950 — 4  p.  m. 

412.  Re  Deptel  278,  March  23.  Brief  consultation  would  be  most 
useful  and  timely.  In  addition  to  inflationary  situation  and  [Jolitical 
developments  I  think  it  desirable  to  discuss  aspects  of  NSC  policy 
paper,^  MDAP,  future  of  KMAG  and  ECA,  etc.  "While  there  are  many 
disturbing  developments  in  situation  here,  there  are  equally  a  number 
of  favorable  developments.  Projected  elections  in  late  May,  how  they 
are  conducted  and  their  outcome  may  mark  an  important  turn  in 
developments.  I  feel  consultation  should  be  at  earliest  in  order  I  may 
return  here  well  before  holding  of  elections. 

Present  time  is  not  propitious  for  making  statement  on  lack  of 
cooperation  ROK  for  following  reasons.  "Wliile  recommendations  of 
Economic  Stabilization  Committee  during  past  two  months  have  en- 

‘  Reference  is  to  NSC  8/2,  approved  March  23,  1949 ;  for  text,  see  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  1949,  vol.  vn.  Part  2,  p.  969. 
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countered  many  frustrations  and  delays,  some  progress  has  been 
attained  especially  during  past  two  weeks  and  with  constant  pushing 
many  other  measures  may  be  accepted. 

Some  of  the  results  to  date  are  as  follows : 

a.  Food  program  for  current  season  accepted  and  now  in  operation. 

1).  Agreement  on  program  for  purchase  and  distribution  cereals  in 
1950/51  also  of  basic  importance  to  economy. 

c.  Agreement  on  procedure  for  disposition  of  vested  property. 

cl.  Passage  of  measure  to  implement  land  reform  which  Ministry 
Agriculture  says  can  be  gotten  underway  this  season. 

e.  Agreement  on  pricing  of  aid  supplies. 

/.  Agreement  on  proposals  for  elimination  of  certain  subsidies  to 
Government  enterprises. 

g.  Agreement  on  balanced  budget  for  1950/51  now  before  the 
assembly. 

A.  Agreement  on  Dai  Han  Coal  Corporation. 

Latter  two  have  been  affected  greatly  in  recent  days  by  delaying 
tactics,  but  still  hopeful  they  can  be  passed  by  this  assembly. 

Admittedly  results,  excepting  current  year  food  plan,  are  yet  in 
paper  stage.  But  progress  is  being  made  and  we  have  all  pushed 
Korean  counterparts  as  strongly  as  ]X)ssible,  and  almost  to  breaking 
point  at  times. 

Therefore,  to  make  statement  on  lack  of  cooperation  EOK  at  this 
moment  would  in  my  opinion  not  serve  helpful  purpose  and,  in  fact, 
might  react  discouragingly  on  Korean  members  of  ESC  who  have 
gone  along  with  us  at  times  under  tremendous  opposition. 

If  there  should  be  a  serious  hitch  in  implementing  propositions 
already  agreed  upon  by  ESC  prior  to  my  departure,  public  statement 
would  be  warranted.  I  propose  to  inform  President  Ehee  and  few 
key  men  in  cabinet  and  in  National  Assembly  in  general  way  reasons 
impelling  Department  to  call  me  back  to  Washington. 

^luccio 


123  Mucclo,  John  J. :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Enibassy  in  Korea 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  March  31,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

316.  Eeurtel  412  IMar  29.  T.O.  being  telegraphed.  Pis  report  dates. 
Ee  suggested  statement  Deptel  278  Mar  23  did  not  envisage  ref  to 
“lack  of  cooperation  EOK”  but  merely  to  our  “concern  over  infla¬ 
tionary  situation”.  Dept  still  inclined  believe  statement  along  latter 
line  might  be  useful  but  desires  leave  this  your  discretion. 

While  gratified  at  results  enumerated  urtel.  Dept  and  ECA/IV 
inclined  to  view  Itr  of  INIar  4  from  PriMin  ^  as  more  significant  indi- 

‘Not  printed,  but  see  telegram  Ecato  395,  March  27,  p.  36,  and  the  aide- 
memoire,  April  .3,  p.  43. 
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cator  of  real  attitude  of  ROK  toward  financial  problems  than 
measures  ujDon  which  agreement  reported  urtel  as  having  been  reached. 

On  this  end  fol  steps  have  been  or  will  shortly  be  taken  to  emphasize 
this  Govt’s  concern  over  inflationary  situation : 

1.  On  ISIar  23  ECA/W  dispatched  Hoffman’s  reply  to  PriMin’s  Itr 
of  Mar  4  (text  transmitted  Ecato  395  Mar  27) . 

2,.  On  Apr  3  Korean  Amb  will  call  Dept  (j)rior  his  departure  fol 
dav  on  goodwill  mission  Austral  and  NZ)  and  will  be  handed  akle- 
memoire  setting  forth  Dept’s  views  on  inflationary  situation,  text  of 
which  will  bo  telegraphed  for  transmittal  also  by  Emb  to  ROK, 

3.  On  same  date  Korean  Amb  expected  call  on  EGA  Administrator 
who  Avill  express  ECA’s  deep  concern  over  situation  and  will  hand 
him  copy  INIar  23  Itr  to  PriMin. 

Aciieson 


795B. 00/4-150 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  April  1,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

432.  Reference  Enibtels  427,  March  31,  431  April  1,^  and  Deptel  317 
March  31.^ 

Consider  additional  comments  criticizing  attempted  jxistponemcnt 
elections  desirable  addition  aide-memoire.  Should  proposed  1950-51 
budget,  new  taxes  be  voted,  but  elections  postponed  as  President  sug¬ 
gesting,  latter  would  become  more  serious  than  economic  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  in  proposed  aide-memoire.  Have  appointment  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  when  intend  urge  President  most  strongly  against  this  course,  but 
if  Secretary  of  State  docs  not  mention  same  subject  Ambassador 
Chang,  might  have  appearance  only  Embassy  concerned.  Therefore 
suggest  following  paragraph  be  added  following  paragraph  4  of  draft 
aide-memoire. 

“Of  equal  concern  to  this  Government  are  the  reported  intentions  of 
the  Korean  Government,  as  proposed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  in  a  message  to  the  National  Assembly  on  IVIarch  31,  to  post- 
jione  the  general  elections  from  the  coming  May  until  sometime  in 
November.  The  Secretary  of  State  wishes  to  draw  to  His  Excellency’s 
attention  the  fact  that  United  States  aid,  both  military  and  economic, 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  been  predicated  upon  the  existence  and 
growth  of  democratic  institutions  within  the  Itepublic.  Free,  popular 
elections,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  other  basic  laws  of 
the  Republic,  are  the  foundation  of  those  democratic  institutions.  The 
holding  of  the  elections  as  scheduled  and  provided  for  by  the  basic  laws 


^  Not  printed.  Telegram  4.31  reported  that  at  a  press  conference  on  March  31, 
President  Rhee  had  informed  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Assembly  of  his 
intent  to  postpone  the  elections  for  seats  in  that  body,  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  May,  until  some  time  in  November  (79.5B.00/4-l.')0). 

“  This  telegram,  not  printed,  transmitted  to  Seoul  the  draft  text  of  the  aide- 
memoire  to  be  presented  to  the  Korean  Ambassador  on  April  3. 
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of  the  Eepublic  appears  to  this  Government  as  equally  urgent  with 
the  taking  of  necessary  measures  for  the  countering  of  the  inflationary 
forces  already  discussed.”  ® 

IMuccio 


“This  paragraph  was  incorporated  in  the  text  of  the  aide-memoire  of  April  3, 
.see  p.  43. 


795.00/4-350 

Memorandu7n  of  Conversation^  hj/  tJie  Officer  in  Charge  of  Korean 

Affairs  {Bond) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  April  3,  1950. 

Subject:  Situation  in  Korea,  AVith  Special  Keference  to  {a)  Infla¬ 
tion  and  {h)  Postponement  of  Elections. 

Participants:  Air.  Dean  G.  Eusk,  Assistant  Secretary  [of  State  for 
Far  Eastern  Affairs]^ 

Dr.  John  ]\I.  Chang,  Korean  Ambassador 
Air.  Niles  AAh  Bond,  NA 

The  Korean  Ambassador  called  by  appointment  today  to  pay  his 
respects  prior  to  his  departure  on  a  trip  which  will  take  him  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  on  a  goodwill  mission  and  to  Seoul  for  con¬ 
sultation.  He  stated  at  the  outset  that  he  had  just  been  obliged  to 
postpone  his  departure  until  April  10,  due  to  certain  prior  commit¬ 
ments  of  the  New  Zealand  Foreign  Alinister,  and  that  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  reach  Seoul  until  about  Alay  10. 

In  response  to  the  Ambassador’s  remark  that  he  would  thus  be 
arriving  in  Seoul  just  about  in  time  for  the  elections,  Air.  Bond  stated 
that  it  was  our  present  understanding  that  the  latest  decision  of  the 
President  was  that  the  elections  should  be  postponed  until  November. 
The  Ambassador  replied  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  final  decision 
to  that  effect,  and  that  he  personally  hoped  that  such  a  postponement 
would  not  take  place.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  if  the  National 
Assembly  did  not  act  promptly  on  the  budget  legislation  now  before 
it,  the  President  might  have  no  alternative  but  to  put  off  the  date  of 
the  elections.  Air.  Eusk  said  that,  whatever  the  reasons  might  be,  the 
postponement  of  the  long-scheduled  Alay  elections  would  certainly 
be  widely  interpreted  as  an  arbitrary  action  and  one  inconsistent  with 
the  democratic  principles  in  accordance  with  which  the  Eepublic  of 
Korea  had  been  brought  into  being.  It  would  in  particular,  he  said, 
be  regarded  in  an  unfavorable  light  by  those  nations  which,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  UN  General  Assembly,  had  lent  their  sup¬ 
port  to  the  establishment  of  the  Eepublic.  He  added  that,  as  the 

'  Mr.  Ru.sk,  who  had  been  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  assumed  his  new 
position  on  March  2S,  1950. 
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Ambassador  well  knew,  tlie  continuing  good  will  and  sympathetic 
support  of  those  nations  was  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  strength 
of  the  Kepublic  and  one  which  it  could  not  afford  to  forfeit.  INIr.  Rusk 
went  on  to  say  that  the  effect  of  a  postponement  of  the  elections 
would  likewise  be  markedly  unfavorable  in  terms  of  American  public 
and  Congressional  opinion.  The  Ambassador  said  that  he  was  in 
entire  agreement  as  to  the  unsalutary  effect  of  postponing  the  elec¬ 
tions,  and  that  he  would  write  immediately  to  his  President  pointing 
out  that  the  climate  of  international  opinion  and  of  opinion  within 
the  U.S.  was  not  favorable  to  such  a  postponement. 

Mr.  Rusk  stated  that  there  was  one  other  subject  which  he  wished 
to  raise  with  the  Ambassador,  concerning  which  he  hoped  the  Am¬ 
bassador  would  carry  back  a  strong  expression  of  our  views  when  he 
returned  to  Seoul.  lie  said  that  he  had  in  mind  the  problem  of  infla¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  causing  this  Government  an  increasing  amount 
of  concern  during  recent  months.  He  said  that  it  was  our  firmly-held 
belief  that  the  success  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  maintaining  itself 
ns  a  free  nation  was  at  the  present  juncture  dependent  in  large  measure 
upon  its  ability  to  deal  effectively  Avith  the  mounting  inflation.  Ad- 
rerting  to  Mr.  Hoffman’s  letter  of  March  24  to  the  Korean  Ih’ime 
Minister,^  Mr.  Rusk  explained  that  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  this 
Government  would  have  to  reexamine  its  EGA  program  in  Korea  if 
the  inflation  were  not  soon  brought  under  control  was  not  intended  as 
a  threat,  or  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  Korean  Government  to  conform 
to  our  views  of  how  it  should  run  its  economy,  but  that  it  represented 
rather  the  considered  judgment  of  this  Government  that  continued 
inflation  in  Korea  Avould  serve  to  destroy  the  basis  for  further  Ameri¬ 
can  aid — in  other  words,  that  continued  inflation  Avould  bring  about 
a  situation  in  which  it  was  no  longer  Avithin  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  proA’ide  the  “missing  component”.  The  Ambassador  replied 
that  he  fully  understood  that  our  strong  vieAA's  on  this  subject  were 
expressed  as  those  of  a  friend,  and  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  bring 
those  vieAvs  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  his  President. 
Afr.  Rusk  explained  that  Ave  had  summarized  our  views  on  the  infla¬ 
tionary  situation  and  on  the  proposed  postponement  of  the  elections  in 
an  aide-'inemoire  which  the  Ambassador  could  take  Avith  him,  tlie  text 
of  Avhich  was  being  telegraphed  to  the  Embassy  in  Seoul  for  informal 
transmittal  to  the  Korean  GoA^ernment. 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he  wished  to  express  his  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  reception  accorded  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly,  Mr.  Shinicky,  and  Ins  party  during  their  recent  A’isit  to  "Washing¬ 
ton.  He  added  that  Mr.  Shinicky  had  been  particularly  grateful  for 


’  .Soe  telegram  Ecato  39.5.  IMarcli  27,  to  Seoul,  p.  3(5. 
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tlie  opportunity  of  being  introduced  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate  and  that 
he  and  his  party  had  left  Washington  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  which  they  had  received. 

The  Ambassador  then  raised  the  question  of  a  Japanese  peace 
treaty,®  and  inquired  whether  or  not  any  concrete  developments  could 
be  expected  from  that  quarter.  He  explained  that  this  was  a  matter 
in  which  Korea,  as  one  of  the  principal  victims  of  Japanese  oppres¬ 
sion,  was  vitally  interested.  Mr.  Kusk  said  that  he  had  just  come  from 
a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  a  Japanese  treaty  and  that,  while  it  was 
not  possible  at  this  time  to  make  any  predictions  concerning  the  ac¬ 
tual  convening  of  a  peace  conference,  he  could  say  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  was  formulating  its  views  on  the  subject  and  might  be  in  a 
position  to  discuss  those  views  with  other  interested  governments  in 
the  near  future. 

The  Ambassador  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Rusk  without  expressing  the  hope  of  the  Korean  Government  that 
the  American  defense  line  in  the  Far  East  could  be  extended  to  include 
south  Korea.^  Mr.  Rusk  observed  that  this  was  not  a  subject  which 
he  was  in  a  position  to  discuss,  but  that  he  did  wish  to  caution  the 
Ambassador  against  putting  too  much  faith  in  what  he  read  in  the 
newspapers.  Mr.  Rusk  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  so-called  “defense 
lino”  to  which  the  Ambassador  had  referred  was  in  actuality  merely 
an  enumeration  of  those  sectors  in  the  western  Pacific  in  which  the 
United  States  had  firm  military  commitments;  i.e.  our  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  an  occupying  Power  in  Japan,  our  special  interest  in  the 
Philippines  as  a  former  part  of  United  States  territory,  etc.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  replied  that  he  realized  that  no  statement  could  be  made  on 
this  subject  and  that  he  himself  had  avoided  making  any  such  state¬ 
ments  which  he  felt  might  prove  embarrassing.  He  added  that  he 
did  wish,  however,  to  impress  upon  the  Department  the  importance 
which  the  Korean  Government  and  people  attached  to  their  apparent 
exclusion  from  the  defense  plans  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far 
East.  Mr.  Rusk  replied  that  the  inference  that  the  United  States  had 
decided  to  abandon  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  its  enemies  was  scarcely 
warranted  in  the  light  of  the  substantial  material  aid  and  political 
support  which  we  had  furnished  and  w^ere  furnishing  to  that  Re¬ 
public.  The  Ambassador  was  quick  to  point  out  that  he  was  not  ex¬ 
pressing  any  doubts  of  his  own,  but  merely  a  point  of  view  which 
unfortunately  enjoyed  wide  currency  in  Korea.  IVfr.  Bond  then  made 
the  further  comment  that,  in  the  case  of  Korea,  it  had  been  the  care¬ 
fully  considered  judgment  of  this  Government  that  the  most  efficacious 

^For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  1109  ff. 

‘  See  footnote  3  to  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Williams,  .Tan- 
uary  20,  p.  12. 
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means  of  defending  against  Communist  expansion  Avas  to  bring  about 
the  creation  in  south  Korea  of  a  strong,  self-reliant,  Korean  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  was  to  that  end  that  our  policy  in  Korea  continued 
to  be  directed. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  his  trip,  the  ximbassador  said  that  the 
piu’iiose  of  his  visit  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  two-fold:  (1) 
to  express  the  appreciation  of  his  Government  for  the  support  ac¬ 
corded  by  those  two  nations  in  the  UN  during  consideration  of  the 
Korean  problem,  and  (2)  to  sound  out  the  Australian  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  Governments  on  their  intentions  with  respect  to  collective  secu¬ 
rity  arrangements  in  the  Pacific.  Having  been  told  earlier  in  the 
conversation  of  Ambassador  Muccio’s  projected  return  for  consulta¬ 
tion,  the  Ambassador  asked  that  he  be  informed  of  Ambassador 
Muccio’s  exact  plans  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  so  to  arrange  his  travel  as  to  meet  Ambassador  Muccio 
either  in  Washington  or  en  route. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  aide-memorie  which  was  handed  by  Mr. 
Rusk  to  the  Korean  Ambassador  at  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing 
conversation.® 


®  See  infra. 


895B.13/4-350 

Tlie  {Secretary  of  State  to  the  Korean  Amha-ssador  {Chang) 

AlDE-lME3rOTRE 

The  Secretary  of  State  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  prior 
to  the  latter’s  return  to  Seoul,  the  deep  concern  of  this  Government 
over  the  mounting  inflation  in  Korea.  The  Secretary  of  State  wishes 
ITis  Excellency  to  convey  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
the  view  of  this  Government  that  the  communication  of  March  4, 1950  ^ 
from  the  Korean  Prime  INIinister  to  the  Cliief  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Mission  in  Korea,  in  which  the  view  was  expressed  that 
there  is  no  serious  problem  of  inflation  in  Korea,  but  rather  a  threat 
of  deflation,  indicates  a  lack  of  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
Korean  Government  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  take  the  drastic  measures  required  to  curb  the  growing 
inflation. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Government  that  the  financial  situation 
in  Korea  has  already  reached  critical  proportions,  and  that  unless  this 
progressive  inflation  is  curbed  in  the  none  too  distant  future,  it  cannot 
but  seriously  impair  Korea’s  ability  to  utilize  effectively  the  economic 
assistance  provided  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 


^  Not  printed. 
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Government  expenditures  have  been  vastly  expanded  by  bank  over¬ 
drafts  without  reference  to  limits  set  by  an  approved  budget.  Tax  col¬ 
lections  have  not  been  increased,  aid  goods  have  been  under-priced, 
and  governmental  subsidies  have  been  expanded.  The  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice  of  voluntary  contributions  has  been  used  as  an  inefficient  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  sound  taxation  system.  These  uneconomic  practices  have 
in  turn  served  to  expand  the  currency  in  circulation,  unbalance  the 
Korean  national  budget,  and  cause  a  sharp  rise  in  wholesale  and 
retail  prices,  thereby  strengthening  the  growing  forces  of  inflation. 

The  Secretary  of  State  must  inform  Ilis  Excellency  that  unless  the 
Korean  Government  is  able  to  take  satisfactory  and  effective  measures 
to  counter  these  inflationary  forces,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reexamine, 
and  perhaps  to  make  adjustments  in,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  assistance  program  in  Korea. 

The  Secretary  of  State  Avishes  to  inform  Ilis  Excellency  in  this 
connection  that  the  American  Ambassador  in  Seoul  is  being  recalled 
for  consultation  within  the  next  few  days  regarding  the  critical  prob¬ 
lems  arising  out  of  the  growing  inflation  in  Korea. 

Of  equal  concern  to  this  Government  are  the  reported  intentions  of 
the  Korean  Government,  as  proposed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  in  a  message  to  the  National  Assembly  on  March  31,  to 
postpone  the  general  elections  from  the  coming  May  until  sometime 
in  November.  The  Secretary  of  State  wishes  to  draw  to  His  Excel¬ 
lency’s  attention  the  fact  that  United  States  aid,  both  military  and 
economic,  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  been  predicated  upon  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  growth  of  democratic  institutions  within  the  Republic. 
F ree,  popular  elections,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  other 
basic  laws  of  the  Republic,  are  the  foundation  of  those  democratic 
institutions.  The  holding  of  the  elections  as  scheduled  and  provided 
for  by  the  basic  laws  of  the  Republic  appears  to  this  Government  as 
equally  urgent  with  the  taking  of  necessary  measures  for  the  counter¬ 
ing  of  the  inflationary  forces  already  discussed. 

"Washington,  April  3,  1950. 


895B. 13/4-450 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoui.,  April  4,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

453.  Redeptol  320,  A])ril  3.^  Called  on  President  11a.  m.  giving  him 
aide-memoire  text  Deptel  317  March  31  ^  plus  additional  paragraph 
suggested  Embtel  432,  April  1. 

Not  printed.  It  authorized  Amba.ssador  Muccio  to  convey  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  the  text  of  the  aide-mCmoire  of  April  3  (  895B. 13/4-150). 
*  See  footnote  2  to  telegram  432,  April  1,  from  Seoul,  p.  39. 
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President  read  aloud,  then  commented  much  concern.  I  expressed 
belief  that  with  President’s  earnest  backing,  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  Economic  Stabilization  Committee  possible  establish  stabilized 
financial  condition  near  future,  if  current  delaying  tactics  overcome. 
Cited  example  delaying  tactics,  specifically  recent  changing  foreign 
exchange  regulations  after  presidential  acceptance  committee’s 
program. 

I  said  developments  anti-democratic  character  cause  considerable 
concern,  citing  retention  authoritarian  Education  Minister,  constant 
improper  police  arrests,  use  torture  threats  by  high  officials  against 
NA.  I  said  would  be  impossible  explain  election  postponement  by 
government. 

President  finally  asked  what  he  could  do  satisfy  Secretary  and 
Hoffman.  I  replied,  (1)  cause  passage  laws,  budget  and  taxes,  and  (2) 
hold  elections  before  end  May.® 

INIuccio 


“  For  a  report  on  subsequent  developments,  see  despatch  no.  435,  April  28,  from 
Seoul,  p.  52. 


795B.5622/3-1650 

Tlie  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  April  13, 1950. 

No.  31 

The  Secretary  of  State  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  Embassy’s 
despatch  No.  272  of  March  16,  1950,  on  the  subject  “Eequest  from 
President  Rhee  for  excess  FEAF  aircraft”.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
Embassy’s  despatch  No.  777  of  December  7,  1949,^  on  the  subject 
“Transmitting  official  request  from  President  Rhee  for  United  States 
air  assistance”,  and  to  the  Embassy’s  despatch  No.  56  of  January  21, 
1950,  on  the  subject  “Transmitting  request  from  President  Rhee  on 
needs  of  Korean  Coast  Guard”. 

The  Department  submitted  the  requests  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
for  air  and  for  Coast  Guard  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  consideration.  In  a  memorandum  dated  April  5,  1950,  addressed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Military  Assistance,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,®  to  the  Director  of  Mutual  Defense  Assistance, 
Department  of  State,®  the  tentative  views  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  these  two  requests  were  expressed,  reference  being  made 
to  tlie  Embassy’s  despatch  No.  97  of  January  25,  1950,  which  re¬ 
capitulated  the  Embassy’s  recommendations  regarding  an  increased 

‘  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vii.  Part  2,  p.  1105. 

*  ]Maj.  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer. 

•  James  Bruce. 
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military  aid  program  for  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  Fiscal  Year 
1950.  The  text  of  that  memorandum  is  herewith  quoted: 

“1.  Pending  the  completion  of  formal  studies  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  regarding  the  proposed  increase  in  the  Fiscal  Year 
1950  MDA  Program  contained  in  Ambassador  INIuccio’s  despatch 
No.  97  of  25  January  1950,  forwarded  by  your  memorandum  dated 
IG  Februai-y  1950,^  the  following  is  provided  as  the  tentative  views  of 
this  office : 

“a.  Based  on  the  existing  authority  and  intent  of  NSC  8/2,''’ 
there  appears  to  be  no  military  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  1950  ^IDA  Program  for  Korea  at  this  time. 

“6.  In  connection  with  the  development  of  a  Korean  Air  Force, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  such  a  program  would  be  beyond  the  concept 
of  NSC  8/2,  which  authorizes  “an  Army  of  65,000  men  with  air 
detachments,”  since  by  U.S.  standards  air  detachments  are 
normally  considered  to  consist  of  light  aircraft  for  ground  liaison 
and  courier  service  under  Army  control.  The  Korean  request,  on 
the  other  hand,  contemplates  development  of  a  separate  tactical 
Korean  Air  Force  and  includes  25  fighters,  6  long-range  recon¬ 
naissance  and  9  transport  aircraft,  together  with  ground  support 
and  a  U.S.  Advisory  and  Training  Mission. 

“c.  With  regard  to  the  Ground  Force  Program,  the  present 
Fiscal  Year  1950  Program  for  the  Korean  Ground  Forces  was 
proposed  to  provide  adequate  support  for  the  existing  forces  in 
order  that  they  may  maintain  internal  security  and  protect  the 
Republic  of  Korea  from  boi’der  incidents.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  NSC  8/2. 

“c?.  The  Coast  Guard  is  established  at  4,000  men  by  NSC  8/2. 
Vessels  are  on  hand  for  this  number  of  men  and  Ihe  pi’esent 
program  provides  maintenance  spare  parts  for  these  vessels. 

“2.  If  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Department  of  State,  for  political 
I’easons,  may  recommend  the  revision  of  NSC  8/2  to  provide  for 
a  Korean  Air  Force,  and  an  increase  in  Anny  and  Coast  Guard 
strengths,  it  is  requested  that  this  Office  be  so  advised.” 

The  whole  question  of  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  will  be  reviewed 
with  Ambassador  Muccio  upon  his  arrival  in  Washington  within  the 
next  few  days.  In  the  meantime,  for  the  Embassy’s  information  only, 
the  foregoing  is  provided  in  compliance  with  the  request  contained 
in  the  Embassy’s  despatch  No.  272. 

*  Not  printed. 

’•Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vn,  Part  2,  p.  9G9. 


795T».5  ^IAP/4— 2050  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Dramivght)  to  the  Secretaiaj  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  April  20,  1950—4  p.  m. 

550.  For  ^luccio.  Approved  FY  1950  MDAP  has  been  received  by 
Chief  KMAG  which  with  minor  exceptions  follows  program  recom- 
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mended  and  agreed  to  by  Korean  Government  in  December  1949,  Most 
significant  aspect  of  approved  program  is  scheduled  deliveries  by 
which  only  $108  of  military  aid  will  arrive  in  FY  1950,  two-thirds  of 
total  dollar  value  will  be  shipped  in  FY  1951  and  remaining  third  in 
FY  1952.  Impact  of  this  very  serious,  delay  in  deliveries  is  greater 
than  at  first  appears  in  that  all  vehicle  and  weapons  spare  parts  and 
all  powder  and  primers  for  arsenal  program  are  scheduled  for  de¬ 
livery  in  FY  1952.  Owing  to  quick  wearing  out  of  weapons  and  ve¬ 
hicles  (a  factor  of  limited  equipment  used  by  large  number  of  troops) 
and  due  to  critical  need  of  supporting  Korean  arsenal  program,  it  is 
essential  these  2  categories  of  MDAP  arrive  Korea  soonest.  Material 
wearing  out  so  fast  and  currently  so  seriously  in  need  of  spare  parts 
that  unless  prompt  shipment  of  parts  can  be  assured  KMAG  con¬ 
siders  real  danger  exists.  Major  items  for  which  needed  will  be  beyond 
repair  by  FY  1952.  As  you  know  in  attempt  to  stabilize  economy. 
Republic  of  Korea  has  cut  defense  budget  substantially.  One  of  first 
items  to  be  cut  was  arsenal  program  (from  about  4  billion  won  to 
1.2  billion)  which  results  in  increased  early  need  for  US  assistance 
in  form  of  powder  and  primers.  Early  delivery  consonant  with  US 
desire  that  Korea  balance  budget.  Year  and  half  delay  contemj)lated 
in  deliveries  these  categories  should  not  be  accepted  except  as  matter 
of  utmost  necessity. 

Korea  now  faced  with  a  condition  of  materially  lessened  US  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  with  new  flow  not  coming  in  significant  amounts  for  9 
months  versus  enemy  force  north  of  parallel  which  periodic  reports 
put  at  constantly  increasing  materiel  potential. 

Telecon  between  G-4  KMAG  and  Lt.  Colonel  Kaufman  G-3  DA 
and  Major  Geist  G-4  DA  April  18  indicated  there  was  hope  of  earlier 
delivery  powder  and  primers  and  possibly  of  other  items.  General 
Roberts  and  I  request  that  you  do  everything  in  your  power  to  speed 
dates  of  delivery  of  MDAP  materials,  especially  of  critical  items  such 
as  vehicle  and  weapons  spare  parts,  powder  and  primers. 

Drumrigiit 


795B. 00/4-2550 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Dmmright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

coxFiDENTiAL  Seoul,  April  25,  1950 — -5  p.m. 

574.  During  last  Aveekend  Korean  Army  units  broke  up  organized 
resistance  of  remaining  band  of  North  Korean  guerrillas,  numliering 
more  than  GOO,  Avho  had  penetrated  into  Odae  INIountain  area  of  Kang- 
Avon  Province  on  or  about  March  25,  On  April  21  and  22,  70  guerrillas 
Avere  killed,  including  leader  Kim  Mu  Ilyon,  24  captured.  Total  result 
of  operations  against  Kim  Mu  Ilyon  group,  Avhich  lasted  intermit¬ 
tently  for  more  than  three  AA’eeks,  AA'ere  237  killed,  47  captured,  and  172 
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small  arms,  12  automatic  weapons  and  3  mortars  seized.  Kim  Mu  Hyon 
guerrillas  were  best  trained  and  equipped  Korean  Army  has  yet  faced. 
Fierceness  of  battles,  which  took  place  in  very  rugged  coimtry,  attested 
by  fact  Korean  Army  had  57  killed,  164  wounded  and  5  missing.  Other 
large  band  which  had  simultaneously  crossed  parallel  in  area  west 
of  Kangnung  was  routed  and  virtually  destroyed  first  week  in  April. 
Of  more  than  600  guerrillas  who  came  across  in  total  operation,  it 
estimated  not  more  than  50-75  remain  and  these  are  now  scattered  in 
small  groups. 

It  perhaps  significant  these  guerrillas  had  been  systematically 
trained  for  a  year,  first  at  Kangdong  Academy  and  later  at  other 
centers.  They  were  far  and  away  best  equipped  guerrillas  yet  to  come 
south.  It  seems  clear  their  mission  was  to  join  other  guerrillas  in  north 
Kyongsang  with  aim  of  setting  up  “liberated  area”.  Communist  hopes 
in  this  direction  have,  of  course,  been  utterly  dashed. 

6th  and  8th  divisions  of  KA  gave  very  good  account  of  themselves 
in  these  operations,  especially  8th,  which  acted  with  dispatch  and 
efficiency  and  with  small  cost  to  own  forces.  Leadership  of  6th,  es¬ 
pecially  8th  Kegiment,  was  weak  and  lacked  aggressiveness  until  past 
week  when  new  colonel  was  brought  in  to  assume  overall  command. 

It  is  understood  another  force  of  500  guerrillas  remains  just  north 
of  parallel  in  same  area.  Thus  far  they  have  made  no  effort  to  come 
south.  With  loss  during  past  three  weeks  of  about  500  men  and  several 
hundred  weapons.  North  Koreans  may  be  loath  to  commit  more  men 
and  equipment  to  such  adventures. 

Drumright 


795.00/4-2T60 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  W.  G.  Hackler  of  the  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern 

Affairs 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  April  27,  1950. 

Interdepartmental  Meeting  on  the  Far  East^ 

11 :  30  a.  m.,  Eoom  5106 

Mr.  Merchant  opened  the  meeting  and  reminded  those  present  that 
the  material  presented  at  these  meetings  was  classified  as  top  secret. 

Ambassador  Muccio  reviewed  the  history  of  military  government 
in  Korea  and  the  assumption  by  the  Koreans  of  responsibility  for  their 
own  government  in  1948.  He  says  that  the  Koreans,  although  jittery 
over  their  security  in  1949,  had  not  been  willing  to  accept  U.S.  advice 
on  economic  matters.  The  aide-memoire  and  the  strong  letter  from 


^  A  list  of  persons  present  is  attached  as  an  annex. 
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Washington,  which  resulted  from  Ambassador  Muccio's  suggestion, 
had  jolted  the  Koreans  and  recently  every  recommendation  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Economic  Stabilization  has  been  accepted.  Mr, 
Muccio  believes  that  the  balancing  of  the  budget,  the  raising  of  taxes 
and  the  regulation  of  foreign  exchange  presaged  an  improvement  in 
the  economic  situation. 

lie  stated  that  95%  of  Korean  industries  had  been  owned  by  the 
Japanese;  the  problem  now  facing  the  Korean  government  is  one  of 
denationalization.  500,000  Korean  families  have  been  given  property 
which  previously  belonged  to  the  Japanese,  80%  of  the  Korean  people 
live  on  the  land  and  since  they  are  much  better  off  than  they  ever  were 
before,  they  constitute  a  strong  element  of  stability. 

The  Korean  government  is  only  21  months  old  and  follows  40  years 
of  Japanese  control  and  3  years  of  U.  S.  military  government.  The 
important  question  in  everyone’s  mind  in  1948  was  the  ability  of  the 
Koreans,  who  had  no  experience  in  government,  to  handle  their  own 
affairs.  Eecent  actions  of  the  National  Assembly  indicate,  Mr.  Muccio 
said,  a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  and  freedom  of  action  not 
stifled  by  the  President.  Eecent  favorable  developments  are  the  Prime 
Minister’s  statement  concerning  free  elections  ^  and  the  request  for 
UNCOK  observation  of  these  elections.® 

Also  heartening.  Ambassador  Muccio  reported,  is  the  effective  train¬ 
ing  of  the  Army.  The  Korean  Army  has  kept  pace  with  the  aggressive 
actions  from  the  north  and  has  been  successful  in  controlling  the  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  saboteurs  and  special  agents  from  North  Korea. 

Ambassador  Muccio  said  that  the  Koreans  need  help  in  the  economic 
and  military  fields  and  since  they  haA’^e  the  will  and  the  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  themseh’es,  the  U.S.  should  provide  the  “missing  component” 
which  will  enable  them  to  hold  on  to  the  area.  He  said  that  the  U.S. 
had  made  heavy  investments  in  Korea  during  the  days  of  military 
government  and  only  small  additional  amounts  are  required  to  keep 
Korea  on  its  feet.  Korea  is  a  symbol  of  U.S.  intere.st  in  Asia,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Muccio  said,  and  it  is  important  to  help  the  Koreans  keep  their 
freedom  and  independence. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Mr.  ilerdiant.  Ambassador  Muccio 
stated  that  there  are  too  many  intangibles  involved  to  make  possible 
an  estimate  of  the  length  of  time  that  U.S.  economic  and  military  aid 
would  be  needed.  If  Korea  were  unified.  South  Korea  would  not  require 
the  imports  which  it  does  now  nor  would  the  military  establishment 
need  to  be  as  large.  Ambassador  Muccio  suggested  that  too  many 
Americans  (particularly  those  in  EGA  missions)  had  never  liA'ed 

®  See  Infra. 

*  The  Republic  of  Korea  on  April  21  had  invited  UNCOK  to  ob-serve  the 
election.?,  and  UNCOK  accepted  on  May  4;  see  U.N.  document  A/1350,  p.  23. 
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abroad  before.  They  went  to  the  Far  East  and  over  estimated  the  needs 
of  the  area  because  they  were  unfamiliar  with  Far  Eastern  standards. 
Spiritual  and  mental  uplift  resulting  from  confidence  in  U.S.  interest 
is  most  impoi’tant  to  the  Koreans,  Mr.  Muccio  said,  and  he  thought  that 
a  I’oint  IV  program  for  Korea  would  be  a  tremendous  help. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Zempel,  ISIr.  Muccio  said  that 
there  were  no  labor  unions  in  Korea  as  Ave  understand  the  term.  The 
SK  [ZF],  or  Labor  Party,  is  a  political  instrument  and  not  a  trade 
union. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Ogburn,  ^Ir.  IMuccio  said  that 
2,000,000  Koreans  had  moved  south,  Avhereas  none  had  moved  north. 
The  Soviets  have  moved  out  of  North  Korea  those  persons  and  groui)S 
Avho  had  expressed  opposition  to  a  police  state.  As  a  consequence,  rigid 
police  controls  and  the  absence  of  disaffected  persons  had  kept  North 
Koi’ca  quiet,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  attraction  of  the 
present  Korean  government  for  the  North  Koreans.  After  40  years  of 
Japanese  control  the  Koreans  are  determined  to  resist  further  inter¬ 
ference  from  outsiders.  ]\Ir.  Muccio  estimated  that  $75  million  worth  of 
goods  have  been  taken  out  of  North  Korea  by  the  Soviets  in  the  form 
of  coal,  fertilizer  and  power. 

In  response  to  questions  by  'Ir.  liossiter,  Mr.  Muccio  said  that  there 
were  not  enough  textiles  for  the  people  but  tb.at  the  supply  was  steadily 
increasing.  Trade  was  just  getting  under  way  Avith  Japan  in  the  form 
of  exports  of  rice  and  imjAorts  of  spare  parts  for  the  Japanese-make 
machinery’  Avhich  is  in  use  in  all  of  the  Korean  industries.  The  Koreans 
seem  to  be  anxious  to  trade  Avith  Japan  but  fear  the  Japanese  as  being 
more  of  an  immediate  threat  than  the  Soviets  and  are  apprehensiA^e 
concerning  economic  engulfment  by  the  Japanese. 

In  response  to  questions  by  Mr.  Sprouse  and  iMr.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Muccio  said  that  it  was  encouraging  that  so  much  interest  had  been 
shown  in  the  elections  about  to  be  held,  Avith  more  than  2,000  candi¬ 
dates  filing  for  the  200  positions.  Many  independents  are  running  for 
office  Avhich  indicates  that  the  National  Assembly  is  considered  an 
important  body.  No  Communist  party  exists  in  Korea  nor  are  there 
any  organized  political  parties.  The  Koreans  are  not  proud  of  their 
police  force  which  being  Japanese  trained  uses  only  force  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  and  is  guilty  of  restricting  civil  liberties. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Barnett,  iMr.  Muccio  stated  that 
President  Khee  had  been  a  leading  figure  in  the  Korean  independence 
moA’ement  for  45  years  and  has  considerable  support  from  most  Ko¬ 
reans  who  consider  that  he  has  a  genuine  desire  to  do  something  for 
the  Korean  people.  Detested  by  many  politicans,  Khee  has  been  able 
to  retain  power  because  he  is  a  shrewd  manipulator.  In  the  1880’s  and 
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1890’s  almost  all  of  the  younger  Koreans  were  in  revolt  against  the 
brutal  Imperial  family.  When  the  Japanese  took  over  control  of  Korea 
they  instituted  an  effective  program  of  de-Koreanization.  Many  in¬ 
fluential  Koreans  emigrated  to  Hawaii,  the  United  States,  Manchuria, 
Shanghai  and  other  places  in  the  Far  East.  When  they  returned  to 
Korea  at  the  end  of  the  war,  coming  as  they  did  from  different  en¬ 
vironments,  the  big  question  was  whether  they  would  be  able  to  work 
together  since  they  had  no  established  patterns  in  Korea  to  revitalize 
and  since  they  had  become  familiar  with  so  many  different  traditions 
during  their  exile.  Fortunately,  all  signs  pointed  to  continuing  success 
by  the  Korean  leaders  in  cooperating  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Buntnig  of  EGA  admitted  that  some  errors  had  been  made  in 
EGA  operations  in  the  past  and  asked  if  $120  million  for  the  present 
year  and  $100  million  for  the  next  year  were  considered  too  much. 
Ambassador  Muccio  replied  that  he  did  not  consider  that  $182  mil¬ 
lion  was  too  high  because  of  the  large  investment  the  U.S.  had  made 
previously.  Mr.  Muccio  explained  that  his  word  of  caution  concerning 
unrealistic  standards  did  not  apply  to  this  figure  but  was  a  general 
remark  which  he  thought  it  desirable  to  make  to  counteract  unrealistic 
estimates  of  future  help  which  would  be  needed  to  make  the  Korean 
economy  viable. 

Mr.  Bmiting  said  that  the  EGA  program  had  not  been  calculated 
to  provide  the  Koreans  with  a  high  standard  of  living.  He  suggested 
that  EGA  may  be  too  ambitious  in  trying  to  promote  capital  develop¬ 
ment  and  investment  in  Korea  but  the  plan  had  been  to  cut  down  im¬ 
ports  and  increase  exports.  Mr.  Muccio  said  that  he  did  not  disagree 
with  the  basic  EGA  program. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Young,  Ambassador  Muccio  stated 
that  all  Koreans  wished  their  country  to  be  unified  and  the  desire  for 
unity  permeates  all  their  thinking.  At  the  present  time  the  only  public 
intercourse  between  North  and  South  Korea  is  the  delivery  of  mail 
every  two  weeks. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Miss  Bacon,  Mr.  Muccio  said  that 
UNGOK  was  now  favorably  regarded  by  the  Koreans  in  contrast  to 
its  low  prestige  last  year,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  Gommis- 
sion’s  constant  bickering  over  petty  questions  of  prestige. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hirschtritt,  Ambassador  Muccio 
said  that  the  question  of  disposing  of  all  the  property  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Japanese  was  a  very  difficult  one  and  was  not  capable 
of  rapid  solution  because  of  the  huge  amount  of  capital  needed. 

INIr.  Jilerchant  expressed  appreciation  to  Ambassador  Muccio  for 
his  analysis  and  again  emphasized  the  Top  Secret  classification  of  the 
discussion. 


468-806—70- 
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(List  of  pereons  present  is  attached) 


[Annex] 


Name 

Agency 

Kenneth  Young 

Defense 

Arthur  W.  Stuart 

Treasury 

Treasury 

Ralph  Hirschtritt 
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895B.13/4-2S50 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  April  28, 1950. 

No.  435 

Subject :  Reaction  to  the  Secretary’s  Aide-Memoire 
Tlie  Secretary  of  State’s  aide-memoire  to  the  Korean  Ambassador  ^ 
was,  after  President  Rliee  caused  it  to  be  translated  and  distributed  to 
the  National  Assembly,  received  here  as  the  stern  warning  which  it 
was  intended  to  be.  There  was  some  immediate  resentment,  outstand- 


^  April  3,  p.  43. 
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ing  among  which  was  that  of  Assembly  Vice  Speaker  Yoon  Ch’i  Yung, 
who  charged  that  there  was  no  Korean  intention  of  violating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy  by  delaying  elections;  Yoon  further  went  on  to 
direct  remarks  against  Dr.  Aidhur  C.  Bunce,  chief  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  Mission  to  Korea,  described  in  a  separate 
I’eport  to  Wasliington  by  Dr.  Bunce  in  Toeca  A-25,  April  12,  1950.^ 
Unofficial  censorship  kept  the  contents  of  the  aide-memoire  out  of  the 
Korean  press  until  press  association  despatches  carried  the  gist,  from 
Washington,  on  April  9.®  Editorial  reaction  was  generally  thoughtful, 
although  there  was  some  comment  that  the  tone  of  the  aide-memoire 
and  letter  of  Economic  Cooperation  Administrator  Paul  C.  Hoffman  to 
the  Korean  Prime  Minister,  of  March  23, 1950  ^  was  sterner  than  Korea 
deserved.  In  this,  the  press  betrayed  much  the  same  complacency  re¬ 
garding  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  as  was  evident  in  Korean  Gov¬ 
ernment  circles  prior  to  receipt  of  the  aide-memoire  and  Hoffman 
letter.  Radio  Pyongyang  characterized  the  aide-memoire  as  “inter¬ 
ference  of  American  imperialism”  in  Korean  affairs,  although  the 
Communists  apparently  worked  from  the  confused  premise  that  ]\Iay 
elections  to  provide  continuous  existence  of  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  in  Korea  were  evil  in  themselves  as  well  as  a  scheme  of  President 
Rhee  to  perpetuate  himself  in  power.  There  was  little,  if  any,  comment 
in  newspapers  outside  the  city  of  Seoul,  and  after  initial  editorials  in 
the  Seoul  papers,  the  aide-memoire  disappeared  as  a  topic  of  press 
comment,  being  overshadowed  by  the  coming  election  campaign.  Anti¬ 
administration  forces  may  make  use  of  it  in  the  campaign,  however. 

Events  subsequent  to  delivery  of  tlie  aide-memoire.  After  delivery  of 
the  text  of  the  aide-memoire  to  the  President,  as  described  in  Embtel 
453  of  April  4,  an  officer  of  the  Embassy  called  on  Kim  Sung  Soo,  head 
of  the  Democratic  Nationalist  Party,  at  present  the  strongest  organized 
political  group  in  opposition  to  the  President.  The  conversation,  in 
which  other  members  of  the  DNP  also  participated,  is  described  in 
Enclosure  No.  1.^  The  two  main  points  of  the  aide-memoire  were  made 
known  to  the  DNP  leaders,  and  they  indicated  that  they  had  come  to 
the  same  conclusions  concerning  the  necessity  of  passing  a  balanced 
budget  and  holding  May  elections  as  scheduled.  They  were  in  doubt, 
however,  as  to  the  President’s  intentions. 

It  is  the  Embassy’s  opinion  that  the  President  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  the  following  day,  April  5  (which  was  a  Korean  holiday.  Arbor 
Day),  that  ho  must  support  May  elections,  and  it  is  understood  that 

“  Not  printed. 

*  The  text  had  been  released  by  the  Department  of  State  on  April  7 ;  see 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  April  17, 1950,  p.  602. 

*  See  telegram  Ecato  395,  March  27,  to  Seoul,  p.  36. 
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he  ordered  translations  of  the  aide-memoire  and  parts  of  the  Hoffman 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  made  for  intended  distribution  in  the 
National  Assembly  the  next  day,  when  a  vote  on  the  vetoed  Election 
Bill  was  scheduled.  This  bill,  vetoed  April  3  by  the  President,  had 
provided  for  elections  within  the  last  20  days  of  May.  On  that  same 
day,  April  5,  the  President  also  was  visited  by  the  senior  Vice  Speaker 
(and  Acting  Speaker)  of  the  Assembly,  Kim  Tong  Wun,  a  DNP. 
According  to  Kim,  the  President  offered  to  appear  in  the  Assembly  the 
next  day,  when  the  vote  on  overriding  was  scheduled.  The  President, 
however,  did  not  appear,  and  by  failure  of  the  Office  of  Administration 
to  deliver  the  material  to  the  Assembly  secretariat  in  time,  translations 
-of  the  aide-memoire  and  the  Hoffman  letter  were  not  distributed  in 
the  Assembly  that  day.  Despite  reference  by  some  Assemblymen  to 
Government  receipt  of  a  strong  warning  from  the  United  States,  the 
Assembly  failed  to  override  the  veto.  As  in  the  Constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  voting,  abstentions  largely  by  the  generally  pro- Administration 
Taehan  (Great  Korea)  Nationalist  Party  resulted  in  failure  of  the 
measure  to  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  affirmative  votes. 

National  Assembly  reaction.  Translations  of  the  Secretary’s  aide- 
memoire  and  parts  of  the  Hoffman  letter  were  distributed  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  shortly  after  it  convened  the  day  following  the  vote  on  the 
vetoed  Election  Law,  April  7.  The  President  himself  also  made  an 
unscheduled  appearance,  during  which  he  discussed  the  possibility  of 
loss  or  reduction  of  American  aid,  suggesting  that  if  Assemblymen  had 
any  doubts  about  Government  receipt  of  United  States  warnings  they 
“might  ask  either  the  EGA  or  the  American  Ambassador.”  After  blam¬ 
ing  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Kepublic  of  Korea  on  Owen  Latti- 
more®  and  unspecified  Koreans  in  the  United  States,  the  President 
urged  passage  of  the  FY  1950/51  budget  ®  and  necessary  revenue  meas¬ 
ures  without  regard  to  “personal”  considerations.  He  then  promised 
elections  sometime  between  May  25  and  30,  excusing  his  own  previous 
requests  for  election  postponement  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  wanted 
“to  enable  you  (Assemblymen),  in  leisure,  to  pass  the  important  bills 
with  an  easy  mind.”  Enclosure  No.  2  ’’  summarizes  Assembly  proceed¬ 
ings  for  that  day. 

The  President’s  remarlcs,  and  the  aide-memoire.^  produced  one  im¬ 
mediate,  violent  reaction,  from  Assembly  Vice  Speaker  Yoon,  leader 
of  the  Taehan  (Great  Korea)  Nationalist  Party.  Yoon,  by  inference, 
charged  interference  in  Korean  internal  affairs,  criticizing  not  only  the 

“  Director  of  the  Walter  Hines  Page  School  of  International  Relations  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  former  editor  of  Pacific  Affairs;  see  footnote  1 
to^ telegram  640,  May  5,  from  Seoul,  p.  67. 

The  National  Assembly  passed  the  budget  legislation  and  related  revenue 
measures  on  April  22. 

'^Not  printed. 
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aide-me'inoire  but  previous  communication  with  the  Assembly  by  Dr^ 
Bunce,  and  likened  the  situation  to  a  communication  ■written  by  former 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  Washington  Ilanihara  during  Congressional 
discussion  of  Japanese  exclusion  in  the  1920’s.®  “We  must  be  sure,” 
Yoon  said  in  a  speech  more  agitated  in  manner  of  delivery  than  in 
actual  words,  “that  we  do  not  receive  such  letters  from  foreigners 
again.  ...  I  am  not  criticizing  our  American  friends  here  but  I  am 
merely  saying  it  for  the  preservation  of  the  prestige  of  (this)  civil  law 
country.”  Speaker  Yoon’s  remarks,  translated  from  the  official  steno¬ 
graphic  record  of  the  Assembly  session,  are  also  contained  in  Enclosure 
No.  2. 

As  indicated  by  Enclosure  No.  3,®  giving  details  of  a  later  conver¬ 
sation  between  Yoon  and  an  Embassy  officer,  Yoon  recognized  “as  did 
all  members  of  the  Assembly,  that  although  Korea  was  nominally  an 
independent  comitry  it  was  actually  dependent  upon  the  United  States 
for  its  very  existence”  and  that  “the  question  was  not  one  of  conform¬ 
ing  to  United  States  desires  but  of  saving  face  as  a  supposedly  inde¬ 
pendent  legislative  body  of  an  independent  country.”  A  point  was 
made  by  Yoon  that  he  regretted  that  the  aide-memoire  and  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  letter  had  been  published  by  the  United  States  Government, 
and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Korean  press 
did  not  carry  the  text  of  the  aide-memoire^  although  there  were  news¬ 
paper  stories  describing  the  President’s  appearance  in  the  Assembly 
and  his  reference  to  the  aide-memoire  and  Ploffman  letter,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  despatches  later  supplied  further  details. 

After  Yoon’s  speech,  no  other  Assemblyman  spoke  on  the  subject. 
Even  those  who  had  professed  themselves  as  hoping  for  a  sterner  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  confessed  that  they  were  startled 
when  the  warnings  actually  were  delivered  and  read.  Eemarks  to  this 
effect  were  made  privately  by  the  Independent  Assemblyman  Cho 
Elemi  Yimg,  a  former  DNP  member,  who  throughout  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly  session  has  been  a  consistent  spokesman  for  common  sense  and 
attention  to  the  main  business  of  passing  necessary  fiscal  legisla¬ 
tion.  When  Cho,  incidentally,  on  April  11  drew  parallels  between 
Greece  and  Korea  in  urging  Assembly  action  on  tax  matters,  it  drew 
from  Hong  Sung  Ha,  DNP  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  Economy,  a  retort  that  “one  talks  about  foreign  aid  in  private 
conversation  but  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  hear  some  talking  of  foreign 
aid  on  the  rostrum  of  the  National  Assembly.” 

Newspaper  comment.  The  leading  Seoul  newspapers  carried  com¬ 
ment  on  the  warnings  (without  the  texts  themselves)  in  which  the 

*  See  Foreign  Relations,  1924,  vol.  n,  pp.  375-383. 

*  Not  printed. 
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attitude  was  one  of  admitting  tlie  faults  charged,  reservations,  and 
then  of  counselling  determination  to  make  reforms  to  insure  further 
United  States  aid.  The  Yxmliap  Shinmoon,  however,  which  often 
speaks  for  the  President,  commented  that  it  was  “sorry  that  the  tone 
of  the  note  {aide-memoire)  was  rather  severe”  and  went  on  to  protest 
that  although  “our  economic  system  is  in  bad  shape”  it  was  not  “so  bad 
as  to  call  for  a  curtailment  of  United  States  aid.”  The  editorial  asked 
that  the  United  States  render  assistance  to  small  and  weak  nations  by 
handing  out  more  aid.  Enclosure  No.  summarizes  the  Yunhap 
editorial. 

The  Seoul  Shinmoon,  reorganized  last  year  under  Government  di¬ 
rection,  suggested  that  Korea  was  not  the  only  nation  aided  by  the 
United  States  in  which  inflation  was  a  problem — the  Seoul  pointed  to 
the  Philippines — ^but  ended  by  recognizing  the  “cold  reality”  of  the 
situation,  advocating  doing  “our  utmost  so  that  our  house  can  be  put  in 
order.”  Enclosure  No.  5  summarizes  the  editorial. 

The  Kyunghyang  Shinmoon^  representing  Catholic  interests,  chided 
the  Administration  and  the  Assembly  equally  for  trying  “to  pass  the 
buck  to  each  other”,  and  said  that  “all  of  us  must  join  hands  in  assum¬ 
ing  responsibility  and  correcting  the  defects.”  The  editorial,  given  in 
Enclosure  No.  6,^®  continued :  “We  must  continually  bear  in  mind  the 
import  of  Acheson’s  warning  that  United  States  aid  to  Korea  is  based 
on  the  existence  and  develoiDinent  of  democratic  institutions  in  our 
country.  Days  of  lip-service  .  .  .  are  gone.” 

The  Chosun  111)0,  an  independent,  generally  middle-of-the-road 
newspaper,  occasionally  critical  of  the  Government,  said  it  was  “sorry 
that  such  a  warning  had  to  be  sounded”  but  advised  that  Koreans  had 
“better  seize  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  ourselves  as  to  why  such  a 
step  had  been  taken  by  our  friend  who  has  shown  so  far  nothing  but 
goodwill,  and  rendered  valuable  aid.”  The  editorial  is  summarized  in 
Enclosure  No.  7.^“ 

The  T'ong  A  ITbo,  organ  of  the  anti- Administration,  conservative 
DNP,  whose  stand  had  been  in  favor  of  eaidy  budget  action  and  May 
elections  “rather  welcome this  warning  because  it  concurs  with  our 
contention  .  .  .  that  inflation  must  be  curbed  and  the  election  be  held 
in  May.”  Tong  A,  whose  editoi-ial  is  summarized  in  Enclosure  No.  8,^° 
gave  the  United  States  credit  for  “thus  far  avoiding  any  actions  which 
could  be  interpreted  as  United  States  interference  in  our  domestic 
affairs”  and  suggested  that  it  “must  have  pained”  the  United  States  to 
“administer  us  a  stern  thrashing,  knowing  very  well  that  the  Soviets 
and  the  puppet  group  up  in  the  North  would  seize  upon  the  chance 
and  launch  vicious  propaganda.”  The  Tong  A  W'arned  its  readers  that 


”°Not  printed. 
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tlie  Administration  still  had  to  be  Tvatched,  to  make  sure  it  did  its  part, 
and  concluded  on  the  note  that  “Acheson’s  {aide-memoire)  should  be 
an  impetus  for  a  new  determination  on  our  part.” 

The  Embassy  regularly  watches  provincial  newspapers  and  others 
outside  the  city  of  Seoul,  including  Pusan,  but  has  seen  no  comment  in 
them  on  the  aide-memoire.  Newspapers  outside  Seoul  did,  of  course, 
carry  news  stories  from  Washington,  as  distributed  locally  from  Seoul, 
with  accounts  of  the  United  States  messages  to  the  Korean 
Government. 

Other  Comment.  The  then  Prime  Minister,  Lee  Bum  Suk,^^  whose 
letter  on  the  dangers  of  deflation,  rather  than  inflation,  in  Korea  pro¬ 
voked  the  Hoffman  letter  of  March  23,  commented  on  the  aide-memoire 
at  a  press  conference  April  10.  He  termed  the  aide-memoire  a  “friendly 
advice”  and  tried  to  reconcile  differences  between  views  in  his  (Lee’s) 
letter  to  the  EGA  and  the  aide-memoire  as  resulting  from  a  difference 
in  viewpoint :  Korea  he  said,  was  looking  at  her  own  situation  alone, 
whereas  the  United  States,  in  his  view,  was  basing  its  remarks  on  “its 
world  economic  policy.”  He  admitted  Korea’s  obligation  to  accept  the 
advice  of  the  aid-giving  country.  A  newspaper  account  of  the  interview 
is  contained  in  Enclosure  No.  9.^^ 

Enclosure  No.  10  contains  comments  by  Koreans  in  Ch’oonchun, 
capital  of  Kangwon  province,  as  reported  by  the  Korean  manager  of 
the  United  States  Information  Service  there.  In  an  accompanying  note 
to  the  director  of  the  USIS  in  Korea,  the  USIS  branch  manager  com¬ 
mented  that  the  “memorandum  warning  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  .  .  . 
has  aroused  a  more  or  less  big  sensation  among  the  leading  people  in 
this  town.”  He  enclosed  specific  comment ;  a  newspaper  publisher  re¬ 
marked  that  the  aide-memoire  was  deserved ;  a  merchant  took  the  same 
view ;  a  judge  dodged  the  issue  although  criticizing  the  Korean  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  a  Christian  minister  said  he  felt  “ashamed”  and  a  candidate 
for  the  National  Assembly  (identified  only  as  a  “politician”)  termed 
the  memorandum  “timely”,  but  went  on  to  suggest  that  fundamental 
solution  of  Korean  economic  problems  must  await  elimination  of  the 
division  of  Korea  at  the  38th  parallel. 

As  mentioned  in  the  Tong  A  llho  editorial  above,  the  North  Ko¬ 
rean  regime  did  indeed  make  propaganda  use  of  the  aide-memoire.  A 
Radio  Pjmngyang  broadcast  of  April  9  is  given  as  Enclosure  No.  ll.’^^ 
The  broadcast  took  the  view  that  President  Rhee  had  intended  to  hold 
May  elections  “with  a  view  to  regaining  his  prestige”  but  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  several  times  subsequently,  finally  taking  a  position 
in  favor  of  May  elections  on  receipt  of  “a  United  States  Department 

”  Prime  Minister  Lee  Bum  Suk  resigned  on  April  3  and  was  succeeded  by  De¬ 
fense  Minister  Silin  Sung  Mo  who  became  Acting  Prime  Minister  on  April  22. 

“Not  printed. 
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of  State  .  .  .  order  to  Syngman  Ehee  that  the  general  elections  be 
held  in  May  without  fail.”  The  broadcast  pictured  the  President  as 
unwilling  “to  announce  publicly  that  orders  had  been  received  from 
Washington”  but  that  the  President,  having  no  alternative  but  to  do 
so  gave  as  his  “recommendations  of  the  United  States.”  According  to 
Eadio  Pyongyang,  these  recommendations  “were  couched  in  such 
brazen  and  shameless  words  of  suppression  against  the  traitors,  and 
of  interference  of  American  imperialism  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Eepublic  of  Taehan  (Korea)  that  they  could  not  but  evoke  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  even  the  members  of  the  country-ruining  National  Assembly.” 
Yoon  Ch’i  Yung’s  remarks  were  then  quoted  in  part,  together  with 
the  President’s  brief  reply  to  Yoon. 

Everett  F.  Drusiright 


795B.00/5-16O :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  May  1, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

605.  I  had  long  informal  talk  yesterday  with  Acting  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  who  evinced  discouragement  over  experiences  of  a  harried  first 
week  as  Acting  Prime  Minister.  He  confirmed  he  had  been  by-passed 
by  Home  Ministry  in  making  top  police  changes  (Embtel  596, 
April  28  and  as  result  had  offered  his  resignation,  but  Ehee  had 
rejected  it.  He  said  police  changes  made  to  date  were  not  decisive,  but 
he  expressed  fear  Plome  Ministry  might  be  able  prevail  on  President 
to  make  further  wholesale  police  changes  at  county  and  local  levels 
which  could  seriously  affect  course  of  election.  He  accordingly,  urged 
me  to  see  President  and  intimate  wholesale  police  changes  would  be 
imwise  and  should  not  be  made  at  this  time.  He  indicated  he  had  ex¬ 
erted  every  effort  check  further  changes  but  that  matter  was  now 
beyond  his  control. 

Late  yesterday  Kim  Sung  Soo,  leader  Democratic  National  Party, 
also  came  to  see  me.  He  expressed  concern  over  police  changes  made 
to  date  and  professed  to  believe  additional  changes  were  imminent 
which  could  seriously  affect  prospects  of  his  party.  However,  he  said 
DNP  candidates  had  thus  far  been  able  to  campaign  in  free 
atmosphere. 

This  morning  King,  AP  correspondent,  came  to  see  me  with  report 
further  police  changes  were  rumored  which  might  influence  course 

*  Not  printed.  It  reported  the  receipt  of  confidential  information  from  a  Korean 
otQciai  that  the  Home  Ministry  had  transferred  a  number  of  senior  police  officials 
and  dismissed  six  others,  with  the  sanction  of  President  Rhee  but  over  the 
objections  of  Acting  Prime  Minister  Sihn  Sung  Mo  (79oB.00/4-28u0). 
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of  election.  It  was  agreed  that  rather  than  send  despatch,  King  would 
make  informal  inquiry  of  President  whether  further  wholesale  police 
changes  were  contemplated.  Subsequently  King  came  to  tell  me  he  had 
made  such  inquiry  through  one  of  President’s  secretaries  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  reply  that  no  such  changes  were  in  prospect. 

I  have  engagement  to  see  Rhee  tomorrow  afternoon  at  which  time 
I  propose  find  oiDportunity  to  suggest  that  if  any  wholesale  police 
changes  are  in  contemplation,  it  would  seem  best  that  they  be  deferred 
until  after  election,  lest  impression  get  abroad  that  changes  are  de¬ 
signed  to  mfluence  course  of  election.  Inform  Muccio. 

Drumright 


705B. 00/5-250 ;  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
CONFIDENTIAL  PRIORITY  Seoul,  May  2,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

613.  Embtel  605,  May  1.  Mrs.  Rhee  telephoned  Noble  ^  before  nine 
a.  m.  this  morning  saying  President  was  sick  in  bed  but  would  like 
see  him  at  once.  Prior  to  leaving  office  Noble  discussed  with  me  question 
of  reported  police  changes.  On  arrival  at  residence  Noble  was  met  by 
Mrs.  Rhee,  who  said  President  decided  issue  public  statement  about 
changes  in  police  force,  but  she  was  fearful  he  might  include  some  un¬ 
fortunate  remarks  and  had  persuaded  him  to  talk  with  Noble  first. 
Noble  went  to  President’s  bedroom,  where  he  found  President  in  bed 
apparently  suffering  from  grippe. 

President  first  gave  long  background  account  of  situation.  He  said 
he  considered  party  fights  and  factionalism  greatest  weakness  of  Ko¬ 
reans  politically  and  fights  between  factions  in  US  before  liberation 
had  done  more  harm  than  even  Japs  had  done.  Therefore,  when  he 
returned  to  Korea  he  was  determined  party  politics  should  be  avoided. 
Pie  had  tried  to  organize  a  coalition  of  all  national  elements  in  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  rapid  realization  for  Korean  independence,  in  which 
all  groups  and  factions  would  work  together  for  common  cause.  In  this 
he  had  failed.  Meanwhile  there  had  developed  Democratic  National 
Party  and  he  had  maintained  friendly  relations  with  it.  Indeed  most  of 
his  good  friends  had  been  members.  In  consequence  he  had  frequently 
been  attacked  by  foreign  correspondents  as  being  a  reactionary  since 
DNP  was  conservative  party  of  Korea.  He  had  to  admit,  however, 
that  DNP  had  attracted  most  of  competent  and  able  men  in  South 
Korea,  wealthy  men,  local  leaders,  men  of  education  and  leadership. 
He  found  DNP  would  have  been  willing  and  in  fact  was  desirous  he 
should  be  party  leader,  but  DNP  wished  to  monopolize  all  political 
power  in  Korea.  Since  he  did  not  believe  in  party  politics  he  would 


^  Harold  J.  Noble,  Attach^  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Seoul. 
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not  accept  party  position.  After  assuming  Presidency  lie  offered  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister’s  post  to  Kim  Sung  Soo,  DNP  leader,  but  Kim  bad  set 
down  as  condition  of  acceptance  appointment  of  majority  of  DNP 
members  to  Cabinet  and  control  of  Government  by  DNP,  This  he  had 
refused  and  Kim  Sung  Soo  did  not  enter  Cabinet.  Nevertheless  he  had 
made  extensive  use  of  DNP  members  in  government,  including  several 
Cabinet  Ministers.  In  addition.  Defense  Minister  Sihn  Sung  iSIo,  in 
whom  President  jout  great  confidence,  worked  closely  with  DNP.  In 
fact.  President  liad  appointed  Kim  Kyo  Suk  Home  Minister  upon 
Sihn’s  recommendation. 

Rhee  told  Noble  that  without  his  own  knowledge  or  even  suspicion, 
Kim  Kyo  Suk  had  proceeded  to  develop  DNP  party  machine  througli 
police  chiefs  who  were  members  of  or  attached  to  DNP.  He  said  this 
had  come  to  his  attention  at  time  of  struggle  over  constitutional 
amendment  when  numerous  persons  had  come  in  from  country  to 
complain  police  were  supporting  DNP  political  leaders  only  and  used 
their  power  against  persons  not  supporting  DNP.  He  said  about  fifty 
members  of  National  Assembly  also  had  called  and  presented  similar 
charges.  He  had  then  called  in  Kim  Kyo  Suk  and  asked  him  about 
these  charges.  Kim  had  said  it  was  necessary  to  organize  police  in  order 
to  keep  Communists  and  moderates  from  being  successful  in  elections 
and  so  obtain  control  of  government.  President  said  he  considered  this 
meant  Kim  had  actually  organized  police  to  advance  fortunes  of  DNP. 
He  had  therefore  demanded  Kim’s  resignation  and  had  appointed 
present  Home  Minister  Paek  who  had  no  connections  with  DNP. 

After  assumption  of  office,  President  had  directed  Paek  to  make 
complete  shift  of  police  chiefs  before  election  so  there  could  be  free 
elections.  He  said  each  police  chief  would  have  developed  his  own 
organization  in  his  own  district,  but  a  new  police  chief  coming  in 
would  not  be  able  to  take  over  that  organization  or  have  time  to  de¬ 
velop  a  new  organization  in  which  police  influence  could  be  used  on 
behalf  of  one  group  of  candidates. 

Noble  replied  that  whatever  facts  were,  general  public  impression 
among  Koreans  and  foreigners  was  new  Home  IMinister  was  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  establishing  his  own  police  machine  in  order  control  elections 
on  behalf  of  candidates  he  supported.  President’s  objection  this  not 
so.  Noble  said  President  had  to  face  not  only  facts  as  he  knew  them  but 
general  opinion  which  even  though  not  based  on  facts  would  have 
very  powerful  influence.  Rhee  said  he  understood  this  but  he  was 
determined  there  should  be  free  elections  and  he  intended  proceed  with 
his  program  of  shifting  every  police  chief  to  a  new  district.  He  con¬ 
tinued  although  there  might  be  suspicion  of  motives  at  present  time, 
nevertheless  when  elections  were  held  everyone  would  see  results  had 
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been  beneficial  in  making  free  elections  possible  instead  of  having 
police  power  utilized  on  behalf  of  one  party. 

Noble  then  said  Home  Minister  had  in  addition  effected  dismissal  of 
several  senior  police  officers  and  this  would  not  appear  to  be  prepara¬ 
tion  for  free  elections  but  elmination  of  officers  who  might  be  in  way 
of  setting  up  of  new  political  machine  by  Home  Minister.  President, 
seemingly  concerned,  said  he  had  not  been  told  any  had  been  dismissed 
and  wanted  to  know  who  they  were.  Noble  replied  he  ■would  obtain 
names.  President  requested  he  do  so,  saying  if  Home  Minister  had 
dismissed  police  chiefs,  he  would  fire  Plome  IMinister. 

President  then  said  in  view  of  public  concern  over  issue,  especially 
that  of  foreigners,  he  wished  to  make  public  statement  and  requested 
Noble’s  advice.  Noble  rejoined  there  no  point  in  making  statement 
unless  it  contained  all  essential  facts,  specifically  who  was  being  trans¬ 
ferred,  from  which  post  to  what  post  and  why,  and  who  was  being  dis¬ 
charged  and  why.  President  then  said  he  would  like  Noble  to  talk  with 
AP  correspondent  and  that  he  had  greatly  appreciated  latter’s  han¬ 
dling  of  matter  yesterday.  Noble  rejoined  it  would  seem  well  to  take 
up  matter  with  correspondent  when  all  facts  were  available. 

Noble  stressed  current  shifts  were  having  bad  effect  on  police  morale. 
Noble  then  urged  that  regardless  of  merits  of  President’s  position,  be¬ 
cause  of  harmful  effect  upon  public  opinion,  especially  foreign  opinion, 
projected  changes  be  delayed  until  after  election.  In  reply  President 
indicated  he  intended  go  ahead  because  he  wanted  free  elections.  Presi¬ 
dent  then  asked  Noble  what  was  pui'pose  of  my  projected  call  this 
afternoon.  Noble  replied  I  was  greatly  concerned  about  police  changes 
and  wished  discuss  them  with  President.  Pie  then  told  Noble  ho  would 
be  glad  to  see  me  if  I  felt  I  must  come  this  afternoon,  but  since  Noble 
could  now  give  his  views  to  me,  and  since  he  was  ill,  he  hoped  I  would 
find  it  convenient  to  call  another  day. 

After  careful  consideration  of  President’s  position,  I  asked  Noble 
to  call  on  President  late  this  afternoon  with  information  about  dis¬ 
missed  police  and  at  same  time  convey  to  him  following  facts : 

“State  that  I  fully  sympathize  with  his  desire  that  the  elections 
shall  be  conducted  in  a  free,  honest  and  impartial  manner.  Inform  the 
President  that  as  a  friend  and  as  a  supporter  of  Korea,  I  earnestly 
venture  to  hope  that  he  will  consider  long  and  carefully  the  repercus¬ 
sions  and  reactions  which  may  be  brought  about  by  any  wholesale 
changes  in  the  police  chiefs  at  this  time.  Say  that  I  have  long  felt 
that  the  police  organization  needs  a  thorough  overhauling  and  appro¬ 
priate  training  in  order  to  enhance  its  efficiency  and  make  it  more 
popular  with  the  Korean  people,  but  that  I  am  of  the  view  that  such 
reforms  should  be  undertaken  only  after  thorough  study  which  would 
have  to  be  after  the  elections. 
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'^‘Inform  the  President  that  in  my  view  any  wholesale  or  complete 
shifting  of  police  chiefs  at  this  time  will  unquestionably  expose  him 
to  charges  of  endeavoring  to  control  or  rig  the  elections.  Say  that  in 
my  opinion  this  will  be  the  general  interpretation  given  such  an  action 
not  only  by  people  of  the  friendly  nations  but  by  the  Korean  people, 
as  well.  Point  out  that  the  repercussions  are  incalculable.  Inform  the 
President  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  reaction  in  US  quarters,  official 
and  unofficial,  is  almost  certain  to  be  adverse,  no  matter  what  ex¬ 
planation  may  be  given  for  the  police  changes.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  US  Government  suggested  an  early  election,  inform  the  President 
that  this  matter  could  conceivably  affect  US  policy  toward  Korea, 
including  the  voting  this  very  week  on  the  EGA  appropriation  in  the 
US  Senate.^ 

“Say  that  if  the  President  is  convinced  of  the  validity  of  the  charges 
made  against  Mr.  Kim  Kyo  Suk,  it  would  have  been  more  convincing 
if  the  police  changes  had  been  initiated  immediately  following  Kim’s 
removal  from  office.  Say  that  no  amount  of  explanation  more  than  two 
months  after  the  appointment  of  Kim’s  successor  and  within  thirty 
days  of  the  holding  of  the  elections  is  likely  to  be  convincing  to  im¬ 
partial  persons. 

“Inform  the  President  that  I  share  the  views  which  you  expressed 
to  him  this  morning.  Say  that  I  am  reporting  fully  by  urgent  cable 
to  my  government”. 

I  fear  if  notwithstanding  our  strong  advice  Rhee  goes  through  with 
plan  to  effect  wholesale  police  changes,  rift  between  him  and  DNP 
will  be  seriously  widened  and  existing  Cabinet  will  dissolve,  in  which 
case  a  crisis  may  ensue.  Results  of  Noble’s  latest  interview  will  be 
telegraphed  as  soon  as  available. 

Inform  Muccio. 

DauMracHT 


^  *On  May  5,  the  U.S.  Senate  approved  the  legislation  calling  for  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $100  million  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  fiscal  year  1051 ;  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  was  enacted  into  law  on  June  5,  1950  (see  64  Stat.  202).  On  September  6, 
1950,  an  appropriation  of  $90  million  for  economic  assistance  to  Korea  w^as 
approved  (see  64  Stat.  758). 


795B.00/5— 250 :  Telegram 

Tlie  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  PRIORITY  Seoul,  IMay  2, 1950 — 8  p.  m. 

614.  Inform  Muccio  rcEmbtel  613,  INIay  2.  Noble  called  on  President 
5  p.  m.  this  afternoon.  Was  received  again  in  bed  room  with  Home 
Minister,  Director  National  Police,  Kim  Tae-Sun,  and  President’s 
private  secretary  present.  President  instructed  Home  IMinister  explain 
police  changes.  Home  Minister,  consulting  records,  stated  since  assump- 
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tion  office  had  changed  34  senior  police  officers:  5  being  required  to 
resign,  29  having  posts  changed.  He  gave  reasons  for  requiring  5  resig¬ 
nations,  of  which  Hoble  felt  3  probably  admissible  and  2  possibly 
politically  based.  President  evidenced  some  dissatisfaction  with  Home 
Minister’s  explanation.  Home  Jlinistcr  stated  categorically  would  be 
no  further  dismissals  in  appreciable  future.  Home  Minister  explained 
are  now  31  police  chiefs  vacancies  throughout  Republic  of  Korea 
which  he  intends  to  fill.  In  process  filling  these  vacancies,  total  about  90 
police  position  changes  envisaged  through  lower  promotions  since  all 
such  posts  must  be  filled  by  officers  presently  in  police  force. 

On  May  4  all  Republic  of  Korea  police  chiefs  gathering  Seoul  for 
conference.  At  that  time  certain  police  inspectors  previously  sent 
throughout  country  by  Home  Minister  will  report  to  board  consisting 
of  district  police  chiefs  on  possible  improper  conduct  including  politi¬ 
cal  activity.  In  such  case  board  will  recommend  transfers  to  other 
posts. 

In  Noble’s  presence,  President  directed  Home  Minister  must  not  dis¬ 
miss  any  other  officers ;  must  not  transfer  officers  excepting  for  proven 
political  activity;  would  hold  Home  Minister  personally  responsible 
for  execution  this  order;  required  all  police  refrain  completely  from 
any  political  activity  during  election  period  and  any  policeman  violat¬ 
ing  this  order  would  be  punished  for  criminal  acts. 

During  conversation  Noble  repeated  arguments  similar  to  those  pre¬ 
sented  in  morning  conference  against  police  interference.  Subsequent  to 
departure  Home  Minister,  Director  National  Police  and  secretary, 
Noble  presented  my  views  orally  and  then  left  copy  of  memo  with 
President.^  President  said  he  was  determined  guarantee  free  elections 
and  would  not  be  deterred  by  criticism  from  friends  from  changing 
police  who  did  engage  political  activity.  He  asked  Noble  what  would 
be  done  in  US  with  police  officer  attempting  manipulate  elections  and 
said  he  intended  act  similarly  here.  He  conveyed  his  appreciation  my 
expression  of  views. 

Following  further  discussion  problem.  President  told  Noble  he  had 
directed  Home  Minister  submit  to  him  name  or  names  of  any  police 
officers  listed  for  further  transfer  and  said  he  would  show  it  to  and 
discuss  it  with  Noble  before  he  permitted  transfer  to  bo  made. 

[Drumright] 

*Not  printed,  but  see  the  portion  within  quotation  marks  of  telegram  613, 
May  2,  from  Seoul,  supra. 
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611.95/5-250 

Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  {Rusk)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  {Webb) 

CONFIDENTL^L  [WASHINGTON,]  May  2,  1950. 

Statements  by  Senator  Connally’^  Eegarding  U.S.  Policy  in 

Korea 

There  is  attached  an  excerpt,  consisting  of  two  questions  and 
answers  on  the  subject  of  Korea,  from  Senator  Connally’s  interview 
on  “World  Policy  and  Bipartisanship”  which  has  appeared  in  the 
May  5, 1950  issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 

It  is  recommended  that  you  take  advantage  of  your  weekly  meetmg 
with  Senator  Connally  to  express  to  him  the  Department’s  concern 
over  the  possible  effects  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  particularly 
on  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Korea.^  Specifically,  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  concern  arises  out  of  the  following  considerations : 

(1)  Senator  Connally’s  reply  to  the  first  of  the  two  quoted  ques¬ 
tions  betrays  an  attitude  of  defeatism  which  the  Department  does  not 
share  and  which  it  has  consistently  endeavored  to  counteract.  The 
Department’s  position  with  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  we  “aban¬ 
don”  south  Korea  is  apparent  from  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Secretary’s  statement  of  March  7,  1950  before  the  Foreign  Eelations 
Committee,®  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Senator  Connally : 

“There  is  one  further  and  fundamental  question  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  :  That  is  the  probability  of  ultimate  success  of  the  effort  of  the 
Korean  Eepublic  to  survive.  In  recent  debates  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Congress  have  indicated  their  feeling  that  the  possibility  of 
failure  makes  them  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  United  States  giving  a 
helping  hand  in  this  effort.  It  is  my  belief  that  American  policy 
should  be  based  on  determination  to  succeed  rather  than  on  fear  of 
the  possibility  of  failure.  Despite  the  problems  with  which  the  Ee¬ 
public  of  Korea  is  beset  both  internally  and  externally,  and  despite  its 
necessarily  limited  experience  in  self-government  and  paucity  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  admmistrative  know-how,  conditions  of  stability  and  public 
order  have  continued  to  improve  and  the  threat  of  Communist  over¬ 
throw  appears  at  least  temporarily  to  have  been  contained. 

“There  is  good  reason  to  hope  from  progress  made  thus  far  that  with 
our  assistance,  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  can  survive  and  thrive.  This 
cannot,  of  course,  be  guaranteed.  However,  it  continues  to  be  true  that 
without  our  assistance  there  can  be  no  such  hope.” 

^  Senator  Tom  Connally  was  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

“A  memorandum  by  Under  Secretary  Webb,  datefl  May  10,  stated  that  at  his 
meeting  with  Senator  Connally  on  that  date  the  subject  of  the  Senator’s  remarks 
on  Korea  was  not  mentioned  (795.00/5-1050). 

’  Text  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  20, 1950,  p.  454. 
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(2)  Senator  Connally’s  reply  to  the  second  of  the  two  questions 
raises  an  issue  with  respect  to  which  the  Korean  Government  is  par¬ 
ticularly  sensitive — i.e.  the  apparent  exclusion  of  Korea  from  the 
American  defense  line  in  the  Far  East.  Following  the  Secretary’s  ref¬ 
erence  in  his  Press  Club  speech  to  the  Japan-Ryukyus-Philippines  “de¬ 
fensive  perimeter”,  the  Department  was  subjected  to  a  barrage  of 
representations  from  the  Korean  Government  and  its  representatives 
designed  to  elicit  from  the  U.S.  a  commitment  to  extend  its  defense  line 
in  the  Far  East  to  include  South  Korea.  Inasmuch  as  this  Government 
is  not  in  a  position  to  provide  the  Korean  Government  with  such  a 
commitment,  any  public  reference  to  the  Japan-Ryukyus-Philippine 
line  can  servo  only  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people,  and  consequently  their  will  to  resist  the  ever-present 
threat  of  Communist  aggression. 

For  Senator  Connally’s  information,  it  is  being  proposed  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  that  he  reply  along  the  following  lines  if  questioned  by  the  press 
concerning  the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator  with  respect  to  Korea : 

“I  have  had  many  discussions  about  Korea  with  Senator  Connally 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of  wdiich  he  is  chairman, 
and  with  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  confident  that 
there  exists  between  us  no  difference  of  opinion  or  intention. 

“The  United  States  is  deeply  interested  in  the  survival  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Korea  as  an  independent  nation.  In  order  to  assist  Korea  in 
achieving  this  goal  the  United  States  is  providing  political  support, 
directly  and  through  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  assistance. 

“I  believe  it  is  perfectly  evident  from  what  Senator  Connally  said 
that  he  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  does  not  consider  it  a 
matter  of  grave  importance  to  the  United  States  that  Korea,  and,  in 
fact,  other  Asiatic  countries,  should  remain  independent  and  free  from 
Communist  domination.  This  has  been  fully  recognized  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  appropriations  for  military  assistance  and  in  other  ways.”  * 


[Annex] 

Excerpt  From:  “Z7.N.  News  &  World  ReporV’’  May  5,  1950 

Article  :  "World  Policy  and  Bipartisanship  :  An  INTER^^;Ew  With 

Senator  Tom  Connally 

Q — Do  you  think  the  suggestion  that  we  abandon  south  Korea  is 
going  to  be  seriously  considered  ? 

A — I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  be  seriously  considered  because  I’m 
afraid  it’s  going  to  happen,  whether  w’e  want  it  to  or  not.  I’m  for 
Korea.  We’re  trying  to  help  her — w^e’re  appropriating  money  now  to 
help  her.  But  South  Korea  is  cut  right  across  by  this  line — north  of  it 


‘  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  640,  May  5,  from  Seoul,  p.  67. 
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are  the  Conimimists,  with  access  to  the  mainland — and  Russia  is  over 
there  on  the  mainland.  So  that  whenever  she  takes  a  notion  she  can  just 
overrun  Korea  just  like  she  probably  will  overrun  Formosa  when  she 
gets  ready  to  do  it.  I  hope  not,  of  course. 

Q — But  isn’t  Korea  an  essential  part  of  the  defense  strategy  ? 

A — No.  Of  course,  any  position  like  that  is  of  some  strategic  im¬ 
portance.  But  I  don’t  think  it  is  very  greatly  important.  It  has  been 
testified  before  us  that  Japan,  Okinawa  and  the  Philippines  make  the 
chain  of  defense  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  And,  of  course,  any 
additional  territory  along  in  that  area  would  be  that  much  more,  but 
it’s  not  absolutely  essential. 


795B. 00/5-350 :  Telegram 

T/ie  Charge  in  Korea  {Drunxright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  PRiORiTT  Seoul,  May  3,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

617.  Re  Embtels  613,  614,  May  2.  Consider  in  light  yesterday’s  dis¬ 
cussions  that  while  President  strongly  opposed  election  any  consider¬ 
able  numbers  DNP,  he  also  genuinely  concerned  lest  police  pressures 
interfere  with  free  elections,  and  his  only  planned  moves  attempts 
break  up  possible  DNP  organization  through  police  chiefs  to  influence 
elections  various  districts. 

President’s  instructions  Home  Minister  presence  Embassy  officer, 
and  statements  to  Embassy  officer  indicate  intention  hereafter  only 
transfer  police  chiefs  if  evidence  secured  their  misuse  posts  for  politi¬ 
cal  purposes. 

President  made  excellent  statement,  published  in  full  Korean 
papers.  May  1,  on  free  elections,  calling  upon  populace  including 
police  do  all  possible  guarantee  rights  campaigning,  free  casting  bal¬ 
lots.  Text  being  pouched.^ 

Believe  Embassy  representations  yesterday,  plus  President’s  sub¬ 
sequent  orders  Home  Minister,  probably  have  salutary  effect.^ 

Drumrigiit 


^  Not  printed. 

“  For  a  further  report  on  the  situation  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  prior  to  the 
elections,  see  telegram  767,  May  27,  from  Seoul,  p.  89. 


795B.O0/5-55O 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Dmmright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

RESTRICTED  Seoul,  May  5,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

640.  Embtel  623,  May  4.  Continuing  press  reaction  Connally  state¬ 
ment  Korea.  All  Seoul  newspapers  May  5,  carried  wire  service  stories 
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Secretary  of  State's  clarification  Connally  statement  without 
comment.^ 

Two  May  6  newspapers  on  street  late  today  {Seoul^  Kyung  Uyang) 
prominently  featured  AP  story  Muccio  statement.^  Kyung  Uyang 
editorial  captioned  “refuting  Connally’s  foolish  idea”  identified  Korea 
with  America’s  fight  against  Soviet,  emphasized  difficulty  and  deter¬ 
mination  Korean  struggle  against  Communism.  Said  Connally’s  state¬ 
ment  did  not  represent  view  American  people  nor  US  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  in  view  determination  Democratic  Party  and  strong  Con¬ 
gressional  diplomatic  policy  toward  Soviet  could  not  understand 
Connally’s  statement  since  he  famous  politician  and  leader  Senate 
Foreign  [Kelations]  Committee.  Pointed  out  US  committed  aid  Korea, 
by  international  agreement,  defense  line  Japan,  Okinawa,  Philippines 
indefensible  if  Korea  Communist. 

Secretary  of  State’s  statement  was  received  with  acclaim  and  largely 
vitiated  damage  resulting  from  Connally  statement.  In  his  weekly 
press  conference  with  foreign  correspondents  today  President  com¬ 
mented  saw  Acheson’s  statement  “and  clarifies  Connally  statement. 
I  think  Acheson  referred  to  failure  joint  commission.®  US  made  every 
effort  get  Soviet  withdrawal  from  north  but  they  didn’t.” 

Drumuight 


^  On  May  3,  Mr.  Acheson  held  a  news  conference,  a  memorandum  of  which  for 
the  record  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Michael  McDermott,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Press  Relations.  The  Secretary  was  asked  to  comment 
on  Senator  Connally’s  views  on  Korea  and  observed  that  the  Department  had 
continuously  stressed  the  importance  which  it  attached  to  South  Korea.  “He 
stated,”  read  the  memorandum,  “that  it  [the  Department]  had  recounted  its 
efforts  to  establish  Korea  as  an  independent  nation,  that  it  had  told  how  the 
Soviet  Union  had  made  it  impossible  to  unify  the  whole  country  and  how  under 
the  United  Nations  Commission  the  United  States  had  gone  forward  with  the 
other  nations  in  establishing  Southern  Korea ;  that  the  United  States  had  been 
and  was  now  giving  them  very  substantial  economic  help,  military  assistance 
and  advice.”  Mr.  Acheson  concluded  by  saying  that  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
Senator  Connally  took  a  different  view  from  that  which  the  Secretary  had  just 
stated. 

Secretary  Acheon  was  then  asked  about  Owen  Lattimore’s  recent  suggestions 
that  the  United  States  should  withdraw  from  South  Korea,  which,  since  this 
course  of  action  seemed  unlikely  in  view  of  the  Secretary’  comments,  might  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  Dr.  Lattimore  was  not  the  architect  of  Far  Eastern 
policy.  Mr.  Acheson  replied  that  that  was  a  pretty  good  assumption. 

“  On  May  4,  Ambassador  Muccio,  w'ho  had  paid  a  visit  to  President  Truman 
at  the  White  House,  w'as  quoted  as  saying  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
eagerness  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  Korean  independence,  toward  which 
end  the  United  States  was  providing  political  support  directly  and  through  the 
United  Nations,  as  well  as  military  and  economic  assistance.  Ambassador  Muccio 
also  expressed  optimism  about  the  Korean  Government’s  ability  to  control  infla¬ 
tion  and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  about  the  attitude  of  top  Korean  oSicials  con¬ 
cerning  the  upcoming  elections. 

*  The  joint  U.S.-Soviet  commission  had  been  established  at  the  Moscow  Con¬ 
ference  in  December  194.5  (see  Foreion  Relations,  1945,  vol.  vi,  p.  1150)  for  the 
purpo.se  of  setting  up  a  provisional  government  for  all  of  Korea.  The  commission 
met  in  1946  and  1947  but  became  deadlocked ;  see  IMd.,  1946,  vol.  viii,  pp.  637-638, 
679-681,  and  ibid.,  1947,  vol.  vi,  pp.  601  ff. 
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S57.AD/5-550 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Dm/mright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  JNIay  5, 1950. 

No.  474 

Eef :  Embtel  628  May  5, 1950.’- 

Subject:  UNCOK  Eequest  to  UN  SYG  Lie  To  Use  Good  Offices 

The  Embassy  lias  received  further  information  on  the  request  of 
UNCOK  to  UN  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie  to  take  up  certain  ques¬ 
tions  in  INIoscow,-  and  transmits  it  for  the  Department’s  information. 

The  more  detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
decision  to  send  that  letter  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  itself  (which  is  en¬ 
closed)  were  supplied  to  an  Embassy  officer  by  a  person  who  did  so  on 
■condition  that  the  supplier’s  name  would  not  be  made  known  in  any 
report  made  by  the  Embassy.  Assurances  were  given  that  the  inform¬ 
ant’s  anonymity  would  be  protected. 

The  idea  of  a  request  to  UN  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie  to  take 
up  the  question  of  UNCOK  contact  with  North  Korean  leaders  during 
his  visit  to  Moscow  originated  with  the  Principal  Secretary,  Mr.  Bertil 
Kenborg,  who  easily  persuaded  the  Indian  Delegate,  Dr.  Anup  Singh, 
to  assume  sponsorship,  according  to  this  informant,  who  is  believed  to 
be  most  reliable. 

According  to  the  informant,  about  April  24,  the  Indian  Alternate 
Delegate,  Mr.  Kondapi  (Dr.  Singh,  Indian  Delegate  still  being  hos¬ 
pitalized)  raised  this  subject  in  an  unofficial  meeting  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  chairman’s  office.  It  was  immediately  apparent  that  Mr. 
Renborg  was  the  author,  however,  since  ]\Ir.  Kondapi  showed  only  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject,  whereas  Mr.  Renborg  did  most 
of  the  talking,  and  Mr.  Renborg  urged  that  the  Commission  ask  Mr. 
Lie  to  utilize  Mr.  Zinchenko,  Assistant  Secretary  General,  to  exercise 
good  offices  for  UNCOK.  In  the  following  conversation  it  was  obvious, 
according  to  the  informant’s  statement,  that  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  including  Mr.  Kondapi,  were  scarcely  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Zinchenko’s  name  let  alone  his  record  and  character,  but  Mr.  Renborg 
described  him  as  a  man  of  outstanding  character  and  ability,  a  man  of 
the  future,  INIr.  Renborg’s  personal  acquaintance,  and  a  person  Avith 
whom  Mr.  Renborg  maintained  a  mutual  regard. 

At  this  first  discussion,  in  which  it  was  urged  that  UNCOK  should 
not  lose  so  excellent  an  opportunity  to  try  to  make  contact  with  Pyong- 
-  • 

‘  Not  printed ;  it  transmitted  to  the  Department  a  summarized  A’ersion  of  the 
material  contained  in  this  despatch. 

“  Mr.  Lie  visited  the  major  European  capitals  including  Moscow  during  a  trip 
(April  22-May  25)  in  connection  with  his  20-year  program  for  peace  through 
the  United  Nations ;  for  related  documentation,  see  vol.  ii,  pp.  371  ff. 
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yang  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  responsibilities,  Mr.  Jamieson,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  is  reported  to  have  made  no  comment.  This  is  said  to  be  Mr. 
Jamieson’s  custom  when  a  new  subject  is  raised  on  which  he  is  without 
instructions,  and  on  which  he  wishes  to  come  to  a  decision  in  private  or 
to  ask  his  Government’s  instructions. 

Mr.  Henri  Brionval,  F ranee,  is  said  to  have  raised  several  questions : 
(1)  How  did  the  Commission  know  as  a  fact  that  Mr.  Lie  was  going 
to  Moscow?  (2)  Was  Mr.  Lie  going  with  the  support  of  other  leading 
member  states  of  the  UN,  or  was  he  acting  on  his  own  and  contrary 
to  the  interests  or  wishes  of  member  Governments?  (3)  Was  Mr. 
Zinchenko  a  proper  person  for  the  Commission  to  use  for  the  suggested 
purposes  ? 

Dr.  Liu,  China,  is  said  to  have  supported  Mr.  Brionval’s  questions. 
Nothing  was  decided  at  this  time.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Brionval 
informed  his  Government  and  asked  instructions,  following  this  in¬ 
formal  meeting  and  again  following  a  subsequent  one,  but  received  no 
reply.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Brionval,  who  was  personally  doubtful  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  action,  considered  silence  on  the  part  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  as  indicating  lack  of  objection. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  subject  was  again  raised  in  an  informal  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  chairman’s  office.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Kondapi  presented 
the  draft  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lie.  The  informant  was  of  the  opinion 
that  this  draft  had  been  prepared  originally  by  Mr.  Kenborg,  although 
it  was  possible  that  Dr.  Singh  and  Mr.  Kondapi  had  made  some  small 
•changes.  Unfortunately,  the  Embassy  has  been  unable  to  secure  a  copy 
of  this  original  draft. 

Mr.  Brionval  and  Dr.  Liu  are  said  to  have  raised  questions  similar 
to  those  of  the  previous  informal  meeting,  and  Mr.  J amieson  to  have 
expressed  a  cautious  interest,  without  making  any  commitment.  Mr. 
Eenborg  and  Mr.  Kondapi  continued  strongly  to  urge  the  proposed 
action.  The  group  decided,  by  common  consent,  following  the  urgings 
of  iSIr.  Eenborg  and  Mr.  Kondapi,  to  consider  the  question,  and  Mr. 
Kondapi’s  draft,  at  a  formal  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

Tlie  account  which  follows  of  the  two  formal  meetings  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  taken  largely  from  the  summary  records  of  UNCOK  for 
April  27  and  April  28,  1950,  with  the  addition  of  some  descriptive 
information  added  by  the  informant,  who  states  that  the  summary 
records  never  clearly  show  the  force  or  detail  of  INIr.  Eenborg’s  inter¬ 
ventions,  since  these  records  are  prepared  by  Mr.  Eenborg’s  sub¬ 
ordinates  and  then  edited  by  him  personally  before  being  approved. 

The  Commission  met  on  Apil  27,  at  10 : 30  a.  m.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Jamieson,  Australia,  Mr.  Liu  and  Mr.  Ssutu,  China,  Mr.  Brionval, 
France,  and  Mr.  Kondapi,  India  (Alternate),  Mr.  Eenborg  and  Mr. 
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Gaillard,  Principal  Secretary  and  Deputy  Principal  Secretary,  plus 
the  usual  staff,  ^Yere  present. 

Mr.  Kondapi  presented  his  draft  of  a  letter  from  UNCOK  to  UN 
SYG  Lie,  asking  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  if  he 
visited  Moscow  as  the  press  reported  he  intended  to  do,  to  discuss  with 
the  Soviet  authorities  the  difficulties  experienced  by  UNCOK  in  mak¬ 
ing  contact  with  the  North.  Since  the  Secretaiy  General  would  have 
matters  of  greater  importance  than  the  Korean  question  to  discuss  in 
IMoscow,  Mr.  Kondapi  proposed  that  the  services  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  General  Zinchenko  should  be  made  use  of,  referring  to  Paragraph 
1  (c)  of  the  General  Assembly  Kesolution  on  Korea  of  October  21, 
1949,®  as  authority  for  this. 

Dr.  Liu,  China,  while  approving  in  principle,  said  he  thought  Mr. 
Lie  would  be  more  successful  if  he  were  asked  to  approach  the  USSE 
solely  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  occupation 
forces  from  Korea.  Dr,  Liu  also  thought  it  preferable  not  to  mention 
Mr.  Zinchenko,  but  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Lie  the  decision  as 
to  whom  to  use  to  achieve  the  objective. 

Mr.  Jamieson  also  supported  the  proposal  in  principle.  He  thought 
Mr,  Lie  might  well  be  asked  to  take  up  matters  under  paragraph  1(6) 
as  well  as  on  troop  withdrawal  (paragraph  1(e)).  Dr.  Liu  said  his 
proposal  regarding  troop  withdrawal  was  mtended  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Soviet  Government  to  evade  the  issue,  since  this  ques¬ 
tion  certainly  concerned  the  USSE,  whereas  the  Soviet  Government 
might  claim  the  matter  of  unification  should  be  taken  up  directly  with 
Pyongyang. 

Dr.  Liu  also  suggested  that  the  Commission  should  remember  the 
well-laiown  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  Korea 
which  was  opposed  to  making  contact  with  the  Northern  officials.  By 
limiting  the  approach  to  Moscow  to  the  question  of  troop  withdrawal, 
controversy  with  the  Korean  Government  would  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Kondapi,  Indian  Alternate,  thought  stressing  the  subject  of 
troop  withdrawal  would  unnecessarily  irritate  the  USSE  and  so  cause 
failure  in  the  primary  purpose  of  making  contact  with  the  North. 

Mr.  Eenborg,  Principal  Secretary,  agreed  with  Mr.  Kondapi.  He 
suggested  that  since  subsequent  to  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  the  U.S,  had 
entered  into  the  KMAG  Agreement  with  the  Korean  Government,  the 
USSE  might  be  asked  whether  a  similar  agreement  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  USSE  and  the  Northern  regime.  The  larger  issue  of 
malring  contact  with  the  North  might  bo  raised  subsequently  to  the 
raising  of  this  question.  Mr.  Jamieson  considered  l\Ir.  Eenborg's  pro¬ 
posal  an  unnecessary  round  about  means  for  accomplishment  of  the 
intended  purpose. 


*  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vii,  Part  2,  p.  1091, 
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Dr.  Liu  didn’t  think  the  Commission  need  worry  about  irritating  the 
USSR  since  by  its  very  existence  UNCOK  was  a  continuing  source  of 
irritation  to  the  USSR.  Since  the  USSR  had  claimed  to  have  with¬ 
drawn  its  forces  from  Korea,  an  approach  along  the  line  he  had  sug¬ 
gested  would  be  a  challenge  to  the  Soviet  Government  to  provide  proof 
of  the  claim. 

Mr.  Kondapi  considered  the  question  of  Soviet  troop  withdrawal 
unrealistic,  since  Russian  troops  in  any  case  were  just  across  a  frontier, 
while  the  bulk  of  U.S.  troops  were  thousands  of  miles  away.  Con¬ 
fining  the  approach  in  Moscow  to  troop  withdrawal  questions  might 
only  intensify  the  Soviets’  negative  attitude. 

Mr.  Brionval  agreed  the  opportunity  presented  by  Mr.  Lie’s  re¬ 
ported  visit  to  Moscow  should  not  be  missed  as  a  means  to  contact  the 
North.  He  suggested,  however,  that  the  question  of  how  best  to  ap¬ 
proach  Moscow  might  bo  resolved  by  an  unofficial  suggestion  to  the 
Secretary  General  to  take  up  the  Korean  jiroblem,  leaving  to  him  to 
use  his  own  judgment  as  to  whether  conditions  were  favorable  for  so 
doing.  Mr.  Jamieson,  however,  objected,  believing  that  only  an  official 
ajiproach  to  IMoscow  could  have  any  effect. 

Dr.  Liu  raised  the  point  that  this  action  might  be  open  to  an  inter¬ 
pretation  that  UNCOK  “recognized”  the  Northern  regime.  Both  the 
Principal  Secretary  and  Mr.  Jamieson  asserted  the  proposed  action 
could  not  be  so  construed.  ISIr.  Jamieson  cited  the  recent  case  of  ECA 
officials  who  were  released  after  direct  contact  had  been  established 
by  U.S.  officials  with  North  Korean  officials,  although  there  was  no 
question  of  U.S.  recognition  of  the  Northern  regime.^ 

Mr.  Jamieson  summed  up  to  the  effect  that  all  were  agreed  on  the 
desirability  of  making  every  effort  to  contact  the  North,  but  that  noth¬ 
ing  should  be  done  which  implied  recognition  of  the  Northern  regime. 
He  did  not  believe,  however,  that  the  Indian  proposal  entailed  any 
such  risk. 

!Mr.  Renborg  then  proposed  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  revise  the  draft 
letter  in  the  light  of  this  discussion,  and  such  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  consisting  of  Mr.  Jamieson  and  Mr.  Kondai)i. 

‘  Reference  is  to  the  case  of  Messrs.  Alfred  T.  Meschter  and  Albert  Willis,  ECA 
emplo.vees  who  were  aboard  the  steamship  KlnibaU  R.  Smith,  a  U.S.  vessel  on 
loan  to  the  Soiith  Korean  Government,  when  it  defected  to  North  Korea  on 
September  22,  1949.  The  U.S.  Government  transmitted  two  notes  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  on  October  1  and  29,  1949,  requesting  information  on  the  fate  of 
the  ship  and  the  Americans.  The  Soviet  Government  agreed  to  inform  the  North 
Korean  authorities  of  the  U.S.  request  for  information  and,  on  November  15, 
the  North  Korean  Government  broadcast  its  willingness  to  turn  over  the  two 
Americans.  On  December  11,  the  two  men  were  handed  over  to  a  representative 
of  the  American  Embassy  at  the  38th  parallel.  (See  Background  Information 
on  Korea.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Pursnant  to  H.  Res.  206. 
Hou.se  Report  No.  2495,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1950),  pp.  69-70.) 
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There  appears  to  have  been  no  active  decision  to  adopt  the  proposal. 
Dr.  Liu  and  ]\Ir.  Brionval  simply  ceased  to  interpose  objections.  ]\Ir. 
Renborg  proposed  a  committee  to  revise  the  letter,  and  in  effect  a 
decision  was  thereupon  made  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Lie  along  the 
lines  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Renborg  to  iSIr.  Kondapi  and  by  the 
latter  to  the  Commission,  wuthout  furtlier  discussion. 

Dr.  Liu  had  presented  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  Indian 
proposal,  and  Mr.  Brionval  also  had  raised  serious  questions  as  to  its 
wisdom.  According  to  his  subsequent  account  to  an  Embassy  oflicer, 
!Mr.  Jamieson  thought  the  proposal  harmless,  one  which  would  be 
rejected  by  the  Soviet  Government  and  yet  which  would  clearly  estab¬ 
lish  the  intent  and  effort  of  UNCOK  to  work  towards  unification.  INIr. 
Jamieson  says  that  after  reflection  he  decided  the  proposed  action  fell 
within  his  general  instructions  and  therefore  he  did  not  ask  Canberra 
for  specific  instructions. 

Dr.  Liu’s  ultimate  silent  acquiescence  in  a  proposal  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  unwise  is  in  line  with  his  general  conduct  in  the  Commission 
and  is  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  difficult  position  of  the  Government 
which  he  represents.  lie  is  said  to  follow  the  practice  of  presenting  his 
views,  but  of  never  following  through  in  attempts  to  get  them  adopted 
by  the  Commission  if  some  other  Delegate  has  strong  contrary  feelings. 

INIr.  Brionval  likewise  is  said  to  have  had  serious  misgivings  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  proposal,  but  having  twice  informed  his  Govern¬ 
ment  by  telegraph  of  what  was  proposed  and  having  received  no  reply 
he  is  said  to  have  concluded  that  his  Government  did  not  object  and 
so  he  acquiesced  despite  his  own  misgivings. 

The  Commission  met  for  the  second  formal  meeting  on  this  subject 
at  10:30  a.  m.,  April  28,  and  was  in  session  fifty  minutes,  almost  all 
of  which  were  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  letter  as  redrafted  by 
the  ad  hoc  committee.  It  was  read  paragraph  by  ])aragraph,  a  few 
minor  changes  being  suggested  and  made.  The  draft  communication 
was  then  approved  as  amended,  by  general  consent  without  a  vote. 
(It  is  rare  that  the  Commission  makes  decisions  by  foi'inal  vote.)  It 
was  agreed  that  the  letter,  signed  by  the  Acting  Chairman,  Mr.  Jamie¬ 
son,  should  be  transmitted  by  cable  and  by  pouch  to  Lake  Success,  to 
be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Lie. 

It  will  bo  noted  that  Dr.  Liu’s  suggestions  regarding  verification  of 
troop  withdrawal,  combined  with  Mr.  Renborg’s  suggestion  of  tieing 
the  KiNIAG  Agreement  to  the  question  of  an  analogous  Soviet-Xorth 
Korean  agreement  was  added  to  the  original  draft,  but  not  as  matters 
of  primary  emphasis. 

The  essential  element  of  the  letter,  as  in  the  original  draft,  was  a 
request  that  the  Secretary  General,  while  he  was  in  Moscow,  either 
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personally  or  through  Assistant  Secretary  General  Zinchenko,  should 
use  his  good  offices  (in  accordance  with  UXGA  Eesolution  on  Korea, 
October  21,  1949,  Paragraph  1(c))  with  the  Soviet  authorities  to  dis¬ 
cover  ways  and  means  by  wlrich  the  Commission  would  be  able  to  enter 
into  discussions  with  the  Xorth,  either  through  a  visit  to  the  Xorth  or 
through  a  meeting  in  a  neutral  place  outside  Korea.  The  Commission 
further  suggested  the  i^ossibility  of  Mr.  Zinchenko  continuing  his 
journey  to  Xorth  Korea  to  pursue  this  question  there. 

In  the  Embassy's  opinion,  the  transmittal  of  this  letter  in  the  form 
adopted  has  explosive  possibilities  should  knowledge  of  its  contents 
become  known  in  South  Korea.  Mr.  Brionval’s  proposal  of  an  mformal 
request  to  the  Secretary  General  to  take  up  this  question  in  Moscow, 
and  the  suggestions  by  both  Mr.  Brionval,  F ranee,  and  Dr.  Liu,  China, 
that  it  was  unwise  to  name  Mr.  Zinchenko,  seem  to  have  shown  greater 
awareness  of  the  dangers  involved  in  the  form  the  letter  took  than  was 
shown  by  other  members  of  the  Commission,  and  by  Mr.  Eenborg. 

The  Embassy  recognizes  that  the  Commission  was  entirely  within 
its  prerogatives  in  taking  this  action  and  in  attempting  to  carry  out 
its  terms  of  reference  in  the  manner  chosen.  But  such  is  the  emotional 
antagonism  of  the  Korean  Government  to  the  Communist  I'cgime  in  the 
Xorth  and  to  Communists,  including  Russians,  in  general,  the  Em¬ 
bassy  believes  the  Commission  would  have  shown  more  practical  wis¬ 
dom  in  not  specifying  by  name  a  Soviet  citizen  as  the  one  to  extend 
good  offices,  but  to  have  left  this  decision  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General  after  he  had  reached  ^loscow.  Although  the  pi'oposal 
itself  is  a  simple  one  wliich  would  not  cause  controversy  in  normal 
times,  these  not  being  normal  times,  as  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  the 
Commission  in  Korea  and  its  continued  inability  to  make  any  contact 
with  the  Xorth,  considerable  controverey  may  be  expected  if  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  contents  of  tliis  letter  becomes  general  at  an  early  date.  In 
the  emotional  reaction  immediately  following  knowledge  of  this  letter, 
it  is  considered  even  possible  that  the  Korean  Govermnent  might  with¬ 
draw  or  restrict  its  invitation  to  UXCOK  to  observe  elections.  If  the 
Government  did  not  go  so  far,  at  least  it  would  be  likely  to  enter  intn 
public  controversy  with  the  Commission  to  the  mutual  harm  of  the 
Government  and  the  Commission. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  Embassy  that  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  this  letter  and  its  despatch  shall  remain  secret,  and  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  will  not  make  propaganda  capital  of  it,  until  well  after  the  elec¬ 
tions  and  until  it  has  become  clear  that  the  USSR  will  not  accept  Mr. 
Lie's,  or  Mr.  Zinchenko's,  good  offices. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  expected  that  the  Commission  will  make 
other  efforts  to  contact  the  Xorth  directly,  first  by  another  radio 
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address  by  Dr.  Anup  Singh,  India,®  and  second  by  attempts  to  trans¬ 
mit  a  letter  possibly  addressed  to  “His  Excellency  Kim  II  Sung,  Prime 
IMinister  of  the  Democratic  Peoples  Eepublic  of  Korea,”  instead  of 
to  “General  Kim  II  Sung”,  as  was  done  last  year.®  The  adoption  of 
the  new  address,  with  the  use  of  the  self-claimed  name  of  the  Northern 
regime,  if  it  occurs,  will  be  on  the  recommendation  of  IMr.  Renborg, 
who  has  been  urging  it  upon  the  Commission  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  I’i^Iiile  no  doubt  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
would  find  the  use  of  the  proposed  address  for  Kim  II  Sung  objection¬ 
able,  it  is  believed  that  the  Government  could  be  pei-suaded  not  to 
react  too  strongly.  The  Korean  Government’s  attitude  on  such  subjects 
has  changed  materially  since  last  year,  the  change  being  largely  due 
to  the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  Commission,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  elimination  of  the  Secretariat  from  policy  dealings  with  the 
Government.  The  Commission  has  always  been  more  diplomatic  and 
friendly  in  its  conduct  than  the  Secretariat.  The  result  is  that  ques¬ 
tions  which  might  lead  to  controversy  usually  are  discussed  privately 
in  advance  of  public  decision,  and  in  a  tactful  manner,  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  UNCOK  with  the  President  or  the  Foreign  IMinister.  Both 
these  gentlemen  have  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Gulek,  UNCOK  Chair¬ 
man,  who  unfortunately  has  not  returned  from  Turkey,'^  and  for 
IMr.  Jamieson,  the  Rapporteur  and  currently  Acting  Chairman. 
Although  Mr.  Renborg,  Principal  Secretary,  has  rendered  himself 
anathema  to  the  Korean  Government,  and  is  himself  most  antagonistic 
to  that  Government  and  to  Koreans  in  general,  in  accordance  with 
current  Commission  practices  he  is  not  permitted  to  deal  with  the 
Government  on  any  but  administrative  matters.  Consequently,  it  can 
be  hoped  that  the  Acting  Chairman,  Mr.  Jamieson,  or  the  Chairman, 
!Mr.  Gulek,  should  the  latter  return  to  Korea,  would  take  appropriate 
steps  to  allay  Korean  suspicions  by  advance  conversations  before  the 
suspicions  actually  had  been  aroused. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  transmittal  of  the  letter  to 
IMr.  Trygve  Lie  requesting  the  good  offices  of  IMr.  Zinchenko,  since  no 
preparation  of  Korean  Government  opinion  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  UNCOK  Chairman  through  advance  and  private  discussion,  it 
is  feared  that  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  would  result  in 
very  unfortunate  controversy. 

Everett  F.  Drutvirigiit 


®Mr.  Singh  had  made  a  radio  broadcast  on  May  3  and  made  a  second  on 
5Iay  11 ;  Mr.  Jamieson  made  a  broadcast  on  May  1  (see  U.N.  document  A/1350, 
p.  17). 

*  No  letter  was  transmitted  by  UNCOK  to  the  North  Korean  authorities  during 
1950. 

’  Kamil  Gulek  was  in  Korea  from  January  26  to  March  24,  1950 ;  he  did  not 
return  from  Turkey  to  Korea. 
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[Enclosure] 

The  Acting  Chairman  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea 
{Jamieson)  to  the  United  Nations  Secretary -General  {Lie) 

SECRET  FOR  LIMITED  DISTRIBUTION  SeOUL,  April  28,  1950. 

STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL 

Sir,  As  you  are  aware,  one  of  the  major  difficulties  which  confronted 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  last  year  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  on  Korea  insofar  as  it  concerns 
unification  was  its  inability  to  establish  contact  with  North  Korea. 
Tliis  difficulty  confronts  the  Commission  again  this  year.  It  is  evident 
that  unification  by  peaceful  means  cannot  be  achieved  without  prior 
contact  with  the  North.  Last  year  the  Commission  attempted  various 
approaches.  It  directed  a  radio  broadcast  to  North  Korea.  It  des¬ 
patched  a  telegram  to  the  Soviet  Union  through  you  and  subsequently 
letters  to  General  Kim  II  Sung,  one  by  Hong  Kong  and  one  by  direct 
mail  across  the  38th  parallel.  None  of  these  approaches  elicited  any 
response  whatsoever  from  the  North.® 

In  its  endeavour  to  implement  its  terms  of  reference,  the  Commission 
is  again  this  year  making  similar  and  other  attempts  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  North  and  break  the  deadlock. 

It  is  known  to  the  Commission  that  you  are  contemplating  a  visit 
to  Moscow  in  the  near  future  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  problems 
connected  with  the  participation  of  the  USSR  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Commission  does  not  have  any  specific  informa¬ 
tion  as  regards  the  agenda  for  your  projected  discussions  at  Moscow, 
but  believes  that  the  occasion  of  your  visit  to  Moscow  might  be  taken 
advantage  of,  if  circumstances  are  appropriate,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  task  of  the  Commission  in  Korea.  In  this  connection,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  desires  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  following  paragraph  of  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  of  21  October  1949,  {c)  Have  authority, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  aims  defined  under  clauses  {a)  and  {!))  of 
the  present  paragraph,  in  its  discretion  to  appoint  observers,  and  utilize 
the  services  and  good  offices  of  one  or  more  persons  whether  or  not 
representatives  on  the  Commission.”  The  Commission  suggests  that  the 
good  offices  of  the  Secretary-General  or  of  another  high  official  of  the 
United  Nations  might  be  utilized  by  the  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  contact  with  the  authorities  in  North  Korea.  The  press 
informs  us  that  you  would  be  accompanied  to  Moscow  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary-General  in  charge  of  Security  Council  Affairs,  IMr.  C.  E. 
Zinchenko,  and  it  appears  to  the  Commission,  subject  to  your  con- 


•  See  U.N.  document  A/936,  pp.  7-9. 
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currence,  that  Mr.  Zinchenko  might  be  a  suitable  person  as  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  above  quoted  paragraph  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution.  The  Commission  would  like  you,  yourself,  or  Mr.  Zinchenko 
to  discuss  in  ]\Ioscow  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Commission  would 
be  able  to  enter  into  discussions  with  the  North,  either  through  a  visit 
to  the  North  or  through  a  meeting  in  a  neutral  j)lace  outside  the  Korean 
peninsula.  If  conditions  prove  propitious,  the  Commission  suggests 
that  Mr.  Zinchenko  might  continue  his  journey  to  North  Korea  in  order 
to  pursue  this  problem  there. 

The  Assembly  resolution  of  21  October  1949  further  instructs  the 
Commission  to  “verify  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  occupation  insofar 
as  it  is  in  a  position  to  do  so.”  The  Commission  has,  so  far,  not  been 
in  a  position  to  undertake  this  task.  It  has,  as  you  know,  verified  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  forces  from  the  Kepublic  of  Korea. 
It  has  further  been  provided  with  full  information  in  regard  to  the 
agreement  between  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  concerning  the  Korean  Military  Advisory 
Group  which  is  functioning  on  the  territory  of  the  Republic.  It  would 
be  desirable  for  the  Commission  to  obtain  official  information  from 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  both  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  occupation  forces  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  1948  or  early  1949  and  as  regards  any  agreements  nego¬ 
tiated  and  in  force  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  North  Korea  having 
to  do  with  military  training  and  advice.  The  Commission  would  like 
you  to  consider  whether  these  matters  could  also  be  brought  up  with 
the  Soviet  authorities  during  your  visit  to  Moscow. 

The  Commission,  in  making  these  pi’oposals  to  you,  has  in  mind 
the  possibilities  of  fulfilling  some  of  the  tasks  entrusted  to  it  by  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  the  Commission  that  the 
negotiations  which  you  may  undertake  in  Moscow  concern  matters 
of  general  and  vital  interest  to  the  future  of  United  Nations.  It  does 
believe,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  3’our  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Government  j'ou  may  find  an  opportunity  of  raising  the  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  thus  open  the  way 
for  the  Commission  to  make  progress  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  task.® 

I  have  [etc.]  A.  B.  Jamieson 

'  Following:  his  return  from  Moscow,  Mr.  Lie  replied  to  UNCOK  in  a  letter 
dated  .Tune  19  which  reached  that  body  on  July  5,  after  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  The  Secretary-General  said  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  UNCOK’s 
request,  since  he  had  concentrated  most  of  his  attention  on  the  problem  of 
obtaining  continued  participation  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Eastern  European 
countries  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  He  stated  that  the  question  of 
Korea  had  not  come  up  in  his  conversations,  and  he  had  not  felt  it  appropriate 
in  the  context  to  give  undue  emphasis  to  the  Korean  problem.  Mr.  Lie’s  letter  is 
quoted  in  part  in  Leon  Gordenker,  The  United  Nations  and  the  Peaceful  Uni- 
fication  of  Korea:  the  Politics  of  Field  Operations,  19fi7-1950  (The  Hague, 
Martinus  Nljhoff,  1959) ,  p.  224. 
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7fi0B.00/5-1050 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Charge  in  Korea 

{DrumrightY 


secret  [Seoul,]  May  9, 1950. 

Subject :  Pres.  Eliee’s  Comment  on  Sen.  Connally’s  Eemarks  on  Korea 
Participants:  President  Ehee 
Mr.  Drumriglit 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  this  morning  with  President  Ehee, 
he  raised  the  subject  of  Senator  Connally’s  recent  remarks  about  Korea. 
Speaking  in  a  deeply  bitter  and  sarcastic  manner,  President  Ehee 
said  it  was  very  easy  for  a  man  several  thousand  miles  away  from 
Korea  airily  to  dismiss  Korea  and  its  30  million  people  as  of  no 
strategic  or  other  importance  to  the  United  States.  The  President 
went  on  to  say  he  regarded  Senator  Connally’s  remarks  as  an  open 
invitation  to  the  Communists  to  come  down  and  take  over  South 
Korea.  He  wondered  how  any  man,  in  his  right  senses,  not  to  mention 
Senator  Connally,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Eelations 
Committee,  could  make  such  an  irrational  statement.  The  President 
imi)lied  that  Senator  Connally’s  statement  had  done  much  harm  and 
that  it  could  not  be  easily  disassociated  from  United  States  policy 
in  view  of  Senator  Connally’s  close  relation  to  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Drumright  reminded  the  President  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  following  Senator  Connally’s  remarks.  He  also 
reminded  the  President  that  the  United  States  was  continuing  to 
extend  military,  economic  and  moral  aid  to  the  Eepublic  of  Korea. 
Pie  reminded  the  President  that  during  the  present  fiscal  year  the 
ECA  was  spending  more  than  100  million  dollars  in  Korea  and  has, 
perhaps,  its  largest  staff  in  Korea.  ]\Ir.  Drumright  said  that  the  United 
States  was  also  continuing  to  extend  military  aid  and  advice  to  the 
Eepublic  of  Korea.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Drumright  pointed  out 
that  with  the  possible  exception  of  Turkey,  the  United  States  had  its 
largest  ^Military  Advisory  Mission  in  Korea. 

Comment:  During  the  same  conversation,  the  President  also  com¬ 
mented  in  bitter  terms  about  what  he  termed  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  Korea  with  air  support  adequate  to  meet  the  North 

'  Transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State  Tinder  cover  of  despatch  no.  493, 
Hay  10,  from  Seoul,  not  printed,  which  drew  the  Department’s  attention  in 
particular  to  tlie  comment  in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  memorandum. 
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Korean  air  menace  (Embtcl  662,  May  9,  5  p.  m.).®  It  seems  clear  that 
the  President’s  faith  in  the  determination  of  the  United  States  to 
assist  Korea  in  the  event  of  North  Korean  aggression  has  been  shaken 
to  an  appreciable  extent  by  Senator  Connally’s  remarks,  by  failure  of 
the  United  States  thus  far  to  take  any  discernible  action  to  meet 
Korea’s  request  for  air  support,  and  by  what  appears  to  be  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  thus  far  to  supply  Korea  with  military  supplies 
and  equipment  under  the  terms  of  the  MDA  program.  The  foregoing 
factors,  coupled  with  persistent  “talk”  that  Korea  lies  outside  the 
United  States’  Far  Eastern  strategic  defense  zone,  is  having  a  de¬ 
cidedly  unsettling  effect  on  Korean  officials  and  the  public. 

Everett  F.  Drumrigiit 


“  The  pertinent  passage  of  this  telegram  read  as  follows : 

“President  .  .  .  [Rhee]  protested  w’hat  he  termed  failure  of  US  to  respond 
his  request  for  air  support  capable  of  containing  rapidly  growing  North  Korean 
Air  Force.  Speaking  with  considerable  feeling,  he  asserted  Stalin-aided  and 
trained  North  Korean  Air  Force  is  capable  of  playing  havoc  with  Korean 
Security  Forces  as  presently  constituted  and  will  continue  hold  this  advantage 
unless  and  until  existing  air  disparity  is  redressed.  I  replied  so  far  as  I  knew 
problem  of  air  assistance  to  ROK  was  still  under  consideration  in  Washin.gton 
and  Ambassador  Muccio  had  planned  discuss  it  while  there.”  (102.23/5-950) 
See  also  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Bond,  May  10,  infra. 

795B.5  MAP/5-1050 

Memorandum  of  Conversation.,  by  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  Korean 

Affairs  {BondY 

SECRET  [’Washington,]  May  10,  1950. 

Subject :  Military  Assistance  to  Korea 

Participants :  State :  NA — Ambassador  ^fuccio 

Mr.  Niles  W.  Bond 
Mr.  Arthur  B.  Emmons 
S/MDA — Mr.  Galbraith 
IMr.  Stevens 

Army:  Maj.  Gen.  Lemnitzer 

Navy:  Capt.  Murdaugh^ 

Air  Force:  Lt.  Gen.  Edwards® 

Ambassador  Muccio  opened  the  discussion  by  pointing  out  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  American  financial  aid  thus  far  committed  to  south  Korea  and 

'  The  memorandum  was  codrafted  by  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Emmons  of  the  Office 
of  Northeast  Aslan  Affairs. 

’Capt.  Albert  C.  Murdaugh,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Military 
Affairs,  Department  of  Defense. 

®Lt.  Gen.  Idwal  H.  Edwards,  Acting  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations,  U.S. 
Air  Force. 
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the  necessity  of  plugging  certain  “gaps”  now  existing  in  the  Korean 
defense  picture  so  that  our  stake  in  south  Korea  could  be  more  ade¬ 
quately  j)rotected.  These  “gaps”  included  the  lack  of  any  defense 
against  possible  attack  by  air,  and  a  similar  lack  of  sufficient  coastal 
I)atrol  facilities,  in  both  of  which  respects  the  Koreans  themselves, 
from  their  own  funds,  had  been  endeavoring  to  provide  a  remedy. 

General  Lemnitzer  iDointed  out  that  the  question  of  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  at  the  present  time  was  essentially 
a  political  one,  in  as  much  as  south  Korea  was  not  regarded  as  of  any 
particular  value  to  the  overall  American  strategic  position  in  the  Far 
East,  a  point  to  which  the  Ambassador  agreed.  The  General  continued 
by  saying  that  the  funds  to  be  employed  in  military  aid  in  this  case 
were  therefore  a  matter  of  concern  principally  to  the  Department  of 
State  which  should  take  the  initiative  in  obtaining  the  allocation  of 
such  funds  from  Section  303  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  or 
any  other  source  available  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Galbraith  pointed  out  that  it  continued  to  be  the  opinion  of 
S/JiIDA  that  there  was  no  provision  for  the  support  of  an  air  force 
in  the  present  NSC  directive  on  Korea,  and  that  a  revision  of  that 
directive  solely  on  a  political  basis  would  have  to  be  made  were  an  air 
force  to  be  so  provided.  The  Ambassador  pointed  out  that  a  fully 
effective  air  force  was  not  essential  but  that  south  Korea  should  have 
a  few  combat  planes  at  least  for  morale  purposes.  General  Edwards 
stated,  and  several  times  reiterated,  that  the  position  of  his  Depart¬ 
ment  was  that  the  terms  of  NSC  8/2  *  were  intended  to  cover  liaison 
aircraft  only  and  that  a  revision  of  that  paper  w^ould  be  necessary  to 
cover  combat  aircraft.  In  response  to  a  question  from  the  Ambassador, 
General  Edwards  expressed  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  present 
language  might  be  stretched  to  include  a  limited  number  of  transport 
aircraft,  such  as  C-47’s,  for  logistic  support  of  ground  forces. 

The  Ambassador  then  emphasized  the  difficult  position  in  which  he 
had  been  placed  when  President  Khee  had  learned  that  surplus  fighter 
aircraft,  including  F-51’s,  were  being  “junked”  by  FEAF  in  Japan,  a 
thing  which  the  Koreans  found  very  difficult  to  understand  in  view  of 
what  they  regarded  as  their  desperate  need  for  a  few  such  planes.  In 
this  connection  General  Lemnitzer  remarked  that  if  F-51’s  were  to  be 
transferred  to  Korea  from  Japan,  the  Air  Force  would  have  to  be 
reimbursed  for  their  handling  and  transportation  even  though  they 
might  be  surplus  and  involve  no  initial  cost  of  acquisition.  The  General 
went  on  to  add  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Department  of  State  would 
have  to  take  the  policy  initiative  if  it  wished  to  bring  about  the  estab- 


*  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vn,  Part  2,  p.  9G9. 
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lisliment  of  a  Korean  Air  Force  fighter  group,  but  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  would  sujiport  such  a  program  if  tlie  XSC  directive 
were  to  be  appropriately  amended.  Since  the  question  was  a  political 
one,  however,  he  did  not  feel  that  Defense  should  sponsor  such  a  policy 
revision. 

]\Ir.  Bond  then  pointed  out  that  the  request  for  combat  aircraft 
comprised  only  a  part  of  the  Mission’s  recommendations  for  additional 
military  aid  to  Korea  for  FY  1950,  well  over  half  of  the  recommended 
program  being  made  up  of  items  which  fell  well  within  the  terms  of 
NSC  8/2  as  presently  written.  Principal  among  these,  he  added,  were 
ground  forces  items  designed  to  bring  the  total  U.S. -supported  ground 
forces  in  Korea  to  the  level  of  65,000  called  for  by  the  terms  of  NSC 
8/2;  these  items,  he  said,  together  with  the  coast  guard  portion  of  the 
proposed  additional  aid,  accounted  for  almost  5.9  out  of  a  total  of  9.8 
million  dollars.  He  then  urged  that  prompt  action  be  taken  to  obtain 
an  allocation  of  funds  to  meet  this  60%  or  more  of  the  program  wliich 
did  not  involve  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  combat  aircraft  and 
whose  implementation,  therefore,  should  not  have  to  await  a  decision 
on  that  question. 

With  reference  to  the  question,  raised  by  IMr.  Galbraith,  of  future 
financial  support  for  a  Korean  air  force  program,  IMr.  Bond  suggested 
the  possibility  of  finding  funds  for  support  of  the  program  from 
within  the  $10  million  to  be  allocated  for  militarj^  assistance  for  FY 
1951  or  from  an  increase  over  and  above  that  amount,  to  which 
Mr.  Galbraith  replied  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
w'ould  be  inclined  to  view  any  increased  expenditures  along  this  lino 
with  favor  at  this  time.  No  conclusion  was  reached  on  this  matter. 

General  Edwards  agreed  that  the  Air  Force  would  be  Avilling  to 
examine  a  Korean  air  force  program  with  a  view  to  going  along  with 
it,  assuming  the  State  Department  would  provide  a  political  justifi¬ 
cation  therefor.  The  Ambassador  reiterated  his  earlier  point  that  a 
full  scale  Korean  air  force  was  not  necessarily  desirable,  and  that  what 
was  contemplated  was  merely  a  few  defensive  combat  planes,  for 
morale  purposes. 

The  Ambassador  then  raised  the  question  of  the  training  of  Korean 
ground  crew  personnel  by  FEAF  in  Japan,  for  which  a  precedent  had 
already  been  established  in  the  training  of  Korean  Army  olficers  in 
FECOM.  General  Edwards  replied  that  the  Air  Force  would  go  along 
with  such  a  proposal  insofar  as  it  could,  and  suggested  that  the  matter 
might  be  arranged  locally  with  FEAF.  The  question  was  tlien  dis¬ 
cussed  of  sending  technical  training  personnel  from  FEAF  to  Korea 
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for  a  short  period  to  train  Korean  personnel  in  tlie  operation  and 
maintenance  of  American  planes.  General  Edwards  commented  that 
many  demands  were  now  being  made  upon  the  Air  Force  to  furnish 
such  personnel  in  many  areas  in  the  world,  and  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  such  personnel  who  might  be  available  at  the  present  time. 
In  this  regard  Mr.  Bond  asked  whether  State’s  request  for  the  tempo¬ 
rary  assignment  of  FEAF  personnel  to  assist  the  Koreans  with  their 
newly-acquired  AT-6’s  had  ever  received  Air  Force  consideration. 
General  Edwards  did  not  know  that  it  had.  Captain  Murdaugh,  sitting 
for  IMr.  Halaby  to  whom  State’s  request  had  been  addx'essed,  promised 
to  look  into  the  matter.® 

The  Ambassador  then  read  a  telegram  from  the  Embassy  in  Seoul 
(No.  G62  of  IMay  9, 1950)®  concerning  the  reaction  of  the  Korean  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  a  defected  north 
Korean  Stormovik  plane  ’’  and  containing  the  suggestion  of  the  Charge 
d’Affaires  that  it  might  be  highly  desirable  for  the  U.S.  to  compensate 
the  Koreans  with  one  or  more  F-51  aircraft.  He  also  asked  whether  the 
question  of  additional  advisers  under  KMAG  for  the  Korean  Coast 
Guard,  as  requested  by  the  Mission,  had  been  given  consideration. 
General  Lemnitzer  replied  that  he  did  not  know  what  had  been  done 
but  that  he  would  look  up  a  telegram  on  this  subject  which  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  said  General  Koberts  had  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
some  time  before. 

Adverting  to  the  point  which  he  had  raised  earlier,  Mr.  Bond  asked 
whether  it  would  be  a  proper  procedure  on  the  part  of  State,  pending- 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  revision  of  NSC  8/2  to  permit  the 
transfer  of  combat  aircraft,  to  request  the  immediate  allocation  of 
funds  to  cover  the  other  portions  of  the  requested  additional  aid  to. 
Korea,  so  that  the  entire  program  would  not  have  to  be  held  up.  Gen¬ 
eral  Lemnitzer  said  that  he  perceived  no  objection  to  that  procedure 
and  that  such  a  request  would  be  sympathetically  received,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  strong  case  which  Ambassador  Muccio  had  made 
before  both  the  FMACC  and  the  Deputy  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  lie 
added  that  his  present  thinking  was  that  the  necessary  funds  could 
be  more  expeditiously  obtained  from  surplus  Title  II  fund[s]  than 
from  funds  available  under  Section  303,  but  that  the  final  decision  on 
this  point  would  have  to  be  left  up  to  the  FMACC. 


®  See  the  letter  from  5Ir.  Allison  to  Mr.  Halahy,  .January  31,  p.  24.  No  action 
was  taken  on  this  matter  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea 
(795B.. 5/6-1450). 

®  See  footnote  2  to  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Drumright,  May  9, 
supra. 

’’  See  telegram  683,  May  11,  from  Seoul,  p.  84. 
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79oB.5  MAP/5-1050 

Memorandum  hy  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
a^ice  Program  {Ohly)  to  the  Assistant  Secretai'y  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  May  10,  1950. 

Subject :  Proposed  increase  of  military  aid  to  Korea 
I  refer  to  the  meeting  held  this  morning  at  the  request  of  Am¬ 
bassador  Muccio  with  Major  General  Lemnitzer,  Lieutenant  General 
Edwards  and  other  Defense  officers,  Messrs.  Galbraith  and  Stevens 
of  S/MDA  being  present. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  the  Ambassador  made  the  point  that, 
while  he  does  not  advocate  setting  up  a  full-fledged  Air  Force  for 
Korea,  he  does  strongly  urge  that  a  combat  force  of  anywhere  from 
20  to  40  fighter  aircraft — F-51s  being  specifically  mentioned — ^be 
provided. 

The  decision  to  approve  the  Ambassador’s  recommendation  would 
entail  (1)  revision  of  NSC  8/2  (since  fighter  aircraft  are  involved) 
and  (2)  obtaining  funds  to  cover  the  costs  of  providing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  such  a  force. 

On  the  assumption  that  NSC  8/2  were  modified  to  permit  approval 
of  the  Ambassador’s  recommendation,  this  office  feels  answers  must 
be  found  to  the  following  questions :  (a)  can  arrangements  be  made 
to  provide  the  training,  maintenance  and  necessary  operational  facili¬ 
ties  that  the  furnishing  of  such  equipment  makes  essential.  From 
General  Edwards’  comments  during  this  morning’s  meeting  this  ap¬ 
peared  doubtful.  (5)  From  what  source  would  funds  be  available  to 
pay  for  the  training,  maintenance,  spare  parts  and  all  the  related 
items  and  services  required  to  keep  the  aircraft  operational?  This 
question  applies  both  to  FY 1950  and  to  subsequent  years.  Even  though 
funds  for  FY  1950  are  found  (such  as  from  surplus  funds  becoming 
available  from  the  Greek  program)  with  which  to  acquire  the  air¬ 
craft  no  FY  1951  funds  have  been  requested  under  MDAP  for  Korea 
which  would  permit  support  of  a  force  of  F-51s.  The  use  of  Section 
303  funds  is  highly  problematical,  (c)  According  to  Gen.  Edwards, 
the  supply  of  spare  parts  for  the  F-51s  rapidly  will  become  difficult, 
thus  posing  another  serious  problem. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Defense  has  maintained,  and  still  maintains 
tliat  there  is  no  military  justification  for  military  assistance  to  Korea. 
Consequently,  in  advancing  the  proposal  that  additional  military  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  form  of  fighter  aircraft  be  given  to  the  EOK,  the  justi¬ 
fication  will  have  to  be  wholly  on  iiolitical  grounds. 
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In  this  connection,  the  furnishing  of  additional  Army  and  Coast 
Guard  equipment  can,  in  the  view  of  this  office,  be  justified  on  other 
than  strictly  military  grounds.  The  real  question  concerns  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  fighter  aircraft  to  EOK. 

This  office  believes  that  the  first  step  in  giving  consideration  to  the 
furnishing  of  fighter  aircraft  to  EOK  under  the  MDAA  is  a  clear 
cut  statement  indicating  that  the  political  advantages  of  such  action 
(in  disregard  of  NSC  8/2)  outweigh  the  adverse  factors  which  will 
arise  as  soon  these  craft  become  non-operational.  As  indicated  above, 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  requested  funds  for 
military  aid  to  EOK  in  fiscal  year  1951  do  not  mclude  an  allowance 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  these  aircraft,  assuming  spare 
parts  can  be  obtained.  This  office  would  therefore  be  pleased  to  learn 
your  views  regarding  solutions  of  these  problems. 

^  On  the  question  of  allocation  of  combat  aircraft  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  Department  requested  further  information  from  the  Embassy  in  Seoul ;  see 
telegram  505,  May  19,  to  Seoul,  p.  85.  With  regard  to  the  immediate  allocation 
of  funds  for  proposed  additional  military  aid  to  South  Korea  exclusive  of  combat 
aircraft,  Mr.  Rusk  sent  to  Mr.  Ohly,  on  May  19,  a  memorandum  suggesting  that 
the  matter  be  referred  to  the  FMACC  for  approval  (795B.5/5-1950).  No  action 
was  taken  by  the  FMACC  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 


795A.00/5-1150 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

PLAIN  Seoul,  ^lay  11, 1950. 

675.  At  hurriedly  called  conference  with  foi’eign  correspondents 
yesterday  at  3  p.  m..  Defense  Minister  released  following  statement : 

“Arrival  of  two  divisions  of  Chinese  Communist  troops  in  Northern 
Korea  since  last  August  has  raised  the  fully-armed,  effective  fighting 
force  there  to  183,100,  the  Korean  Defense  Ministry  announced  today 
in  making  public  a  carefully  calculated  estimate  of  the  northern  areas 
militai'y  strength. 

“With  constabulary  not  counted  in  the  army,  youth  groups  and 
other  quasi-military  organizations,  the  Northern  Korea  fighting 
force  is  estimated  at  well  above  300,000. 

“Six  divisions  of  the  ‘People’s  Army’  and  tliree  ^Bo  An  Dae^ 
brigades  number  118,000  men,  to  which  are  added  approximately 
37,000  mixed  troops,  including  the  women  whom  the  northern  regime 
recently  began  to  conscript. 

“One  tank  brigade  in  the  North  consists  of  10,000  men.  Naval  man¬ 
power  consists  of  15,000  and  the  air  force  has  2,500.  The  air  force  is 
being  increased  by  intensive  conscription  and  training. 

“Northei’ii  mechanized  cavalry  has  155  medium  tanks  and  18  small 
tanks,  a  total  of  173,  as  well  as  30  armored  cars  and  300  motorcycles. 
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“In  artillery  the  northern  army  has  609  76  mm  and  122  mm  guns, 
1,162  82  mm  and  122  mm  mortars,  54  anti-aircraft  guns,  627 

anti-tank  guns,  and  9,728  light  and  heavy  machine  guns. 

“The  northern  navy  has  32  large  and  small  patrol  boats. 

“The  northern  air  force  has  195  aircraft,  comprising  a  division.” 

Comment  follows.^ 

Sent  Department  675 ;  repeated  CINCFE. 

Drumuigiit 


'  Infra. 


795A.00/5-1150  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  [Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  May  11,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

683.  EeEmbtel  675,  May  11  quoting  External  Defense  Minister's 
statement  on  North  Korean  military  strength,  Embassy  offers  follow¬ 
ing  comment. 

In  contrast  figures  quoted  in  statement,  following  is  our  current 
estimate  of  North  Korean  security  sti’ength.  Total  armed  forces  103,000 
including  “People’s  Army”,  Korean  volunteer  army  returnees  from 
Manchuria,  border  constabulary,  air  division,  armoured  formation 
and  navy.  In  addition  foregoing,  provincial  police  estimated  number 
about  25,000.  Only  armoured  formation  in  North  Korea  is  of  brigade 
size  and  composed  of  estimated  65  tanks,  heaviest  of  which  is  Soviet 
model  T-34.  Estimated  number  of  artillery  pieces  as  follows:  76.2  mm 
gnns  and  howitzers  224;  122  mm  howitzers  72;  82  mm  mortal’s  637 ; 
120  mm  mortars  143 ;  45  mm  AT  guns  356.  Light  and  heavy  machine 
guns  6,032.  North  Korean  Air  Force  strength  estimated  prior  defection 
April  28  of  Lt.  I^ee  Kun  Soon  ^  as  follows :  35  yak  fighter  aircraft ; 
3  twin  engine  bombers;  2  twin  engine  transports;  35  trainer  aircraft. 
Information  derived  from  Lt.  Lee  evaluated  F-3  suggests  100  yak  air¬ 
craft,  including  22  trainers;  70  IL-10  attack  bombers;  8  PO-2  recon- 
naisance  and  2  LTS  L-type  liaison  aircraft. 

If  Embassy  estimates  approximately  accurate,  it  follows  Korean 
figures  are  exaggerated — probably  deliberately  so.  Purpose  of  exag¬ 
geration  undoubtedly  is  to  convince  friendly  powers,  especially  US,  of 
disparity  of  strength  between  North  and  South  Korean  forces  and  thus 
enlist  for  additional  military  aid.  In  this  connection,  it  perhaps  not 
without  significance  that  during  recent  conversations  with  President, 

*  Lieutenant  Lee  had  defected  from  the  Noi’th  Korean  Air  Force  with  a  Soviet 
plane,  as  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  of  conversation  of  May  10,  p.  78. 
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including  one  today,  he  has  spoken  emphatically  of  need  for  further 
military  aid.^ 

That  Defense  Minister’s  statement  was  expressly  issued  for  foreign 
consumption  is  indicated  by  fact  Korean  press  excluded  from  confer¬ 
ence  with  foreign  correspondents  and  was  later  given  much  less  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  North  Korean  military  strength.  Fear  specific  figures 
would  alarm  EOK  populace  probably  dictated  exclusion  detailed  in¬ 
formation  from  Korean  press. 

Sent  Department  683,  repeated  CINFE. 

Drumrigiit 

“  On  May  12,  President  Rhee  held  a  press  conference,  a  report  on  which  was 
sent  to  the  Department  in  despatch  no.  519,  ]May  15,  from  Seoul,  not  printed. 
In  regard  to  tlie  Defense  Minister’s  press  conference  of  May  10,  President  Kliee 
was  quoted  as  follows  : 

“I  have  heard  North  Korean  troops  (are)  concentrating  near  the  3Sth 
parallel.  A  few  days  ago  a  North  Korean  rocket  fell  in  the  city  of  Kaesung. 
Another  shell  killed  two  more  soldiers  and  wounded  two  civilians  who  died 
in  the  hospital.  We  can  do  nothing.  We  will  solve  this  matter  through  the  UN 
and  the  United  States.  A  few  days  ago  one  American  friend  said  that  if  the 
United  States  gives  weapons  to  South  Korea,  slie  feared  that  South  Korea 
would  invade  North  Korea.  This  is  a  usele.ss  w'orry  of  some  Americans 
who  do  not  know  South  Korea.  Our  pre.sent  war  is  not  a  cold  war, 
but  a  real  shooting  war.  Our  troops  will  take  all  possible  counter-measures.  I 
think  preparing  counter-measures  is  the  duty  of  our  soldiers  in  self-defense. 
North  Korea  is  concentrating  near  the  3Sth  parallel.  I  do  not  think  these 
North  Korean  troops  are  concentrating  near  tlie  38th  parallel  to  invade  Japan 
or  China.  ...  In  South  Korea  the  United  States  has  one  foot  in  South  Korea 
and  one  foot  outside  so  that  in  case  of  an  unfavorable  situation  it  could  pull  out 
of  our  country.  I  daresay  that  if  the  United  States  wants  to  aid  our  country 
it  should  not  be  only  lip-service.  General  Roberts  and  AmI>assador  Muccio  have 
w’orked  to  obtain  more  arms  for  Korea,  but  people  in  the  United  States  are 
dreaming.”  (795B. 00/5-1550) 


795.56/5-1950  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

SECRET  Wasitingtox,  ]\[ay  19,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

505.  In  connection  consideration  by  interested  agencies  of  ^Mission’s 
request  that  combat  aircraft  (F-51  type)  be  made  available  for  trans¬ 
fer  KOK,  Dept  desires  answers  fol  questions: 

1)  ITow  is  it  intended  provide  maintenance  and  other  ground 
facilities  necessary  to  keep  such  planes  operational?  How  wld  initial 
exjiense  such  installations  be  met  ? 

2)  How  is  it  intended  meet  continuing  expense  of  supiiort  of  such 
aircraft  (avgas,  spare  parts,  etc.)  for  FY  1951  and  thereafter,  includ¬ 
ing  internal  financing?  (No  provision  such  requirements  included  F5 
1951  ^H)AR) 

3)  How  is  it  intended  provide  adequately  trained  Korean  air  and 
gi'ound  personnel,  especially  mechanics? 
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In  preparing  answers  foregoing  questions  it  suggested  Mission 
investigate  extent  to  which  FEAF  facilities  cld  by  utilized  to  provide 
servicing  and  maintenance  (periodic  engine  overhaul  for  example), 
equipment  and  spare  parts,  and  technical  training  for  Koi’ean  air 
and  ground  iiersonnel. 

Although  Dept  appreciates  Mission  not  advocating  estab  modern 
air  force  for  ROK,  it  nevertheless  true  that  support  even  small  force 
obsolescent  fighters  wld  require  considerable  outlay  in  specialized 
equipment  and  trained  personnel,  none  of  which  Dept  understands 
to  be  presently  available  in  Korea,  as  well  as  considerable  continuing 
financial  burden  if  such  force  is  to  be  kept  operational. 

Webb 


7903.5/5-2350 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  May  23,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

744.  Deptel  505,  May  19.  Felt  here  some  confusion  exists  owing 
various  recommendations  sent  Department  (Randall  report,^  KM  AG 
semi-annual  report  *  and  othei-s)  on  proposed  air  program  for  ROK. 
This  message  concurred  in  by  KMAG  and  EGA  and  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  definitive  and  authoritative  recommended  program  for  sup¬ 
port  ROK  Air  Force. 

Following  aircraft  recommended;  40  F-51  aircraft  complete  with 
weapons  and  air  signal  equipment;  10  T-6  aircraft  complete  with 
weapons  and  air  signal  equipment;  3  C-47  aircraft  complete  with  air 
signal  equipment.  All  foregoing  aircraft  should  be  delivered  com¬ 
plete  with  adequate  stock  of  spare  parts,  maintenance  equipment  and 
special  tools  and  items  of  equipment  needed  to  maintain  aircraft. 

Recommend  following  air  advisors  be  sent  here  to  be  charged  against 
authorized  strength  to  KMAG  and  to  be  an  integral  part  thereof : 

(a)  Officers :  One  senior  air  advisor  with  air  command  and  staff  ex¬ 
perience  to  act  as  tactical  advisor.  One  technical  advisor.  One  service 
supply  and  maintenance  officer.  Three  flight  instructors.  Total  six 
officers. 

^  ip)  Airmen:  One  armament  technician.  One  communications  tech¬ 
nician.  Three  airplane  mechanics.  Two  radio  mechanics.  One  depot 

^Brig.  Gen.  Russell  E.  Randall,  U.S.A.F.,  Ret.,  made  a  trip  to  Korea  in 
November  IfGD  at  President  Rhee’s  invitation  to  give  advice  on  the  proposed 
build-up  of  the  South  Korean  Air  Force ;  for  his  recommendations,  see  Foreign 
Relations,  1949,  vol.  vn.  Part  2,  footnote  3,  pp.  1102-1103. 

“Reference  is  to  the  report  for  the  period  ending  December  31,  1949,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Department  with  despatch  no.  99,  January  26,  from  Seoul, 
not  printed.  In  the  de.spatch.  Ambassador  Muccio  called  attention  to  and 
endorsed  the  KMAG  recommendations  for  an  increase  in  strength  of  the  Korean 
Air  Force  (795.58/1-2650)  ;  see  also  Sawyer,  Military  Advisors  in  Korea,  p.  94. 
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maintenance  man.  One  aircraft  electrician.  One  propeller  mechanic. 
One  photographic  technician.  Total  eleven  airmen. 

Maintenance  and  other  ground  facilities  adequate  to  support  such 
aircraft  are  now  in  existence  as  far  as  air  fields  and  buildings  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Kit  of  spare  parts,  maintenance  equipment  and  tools  to  be 
delivered  to  EOK  with  aircraft  should  be  sulFiciently  complete  to 
equip  ground  maintenance  installations.  Airfields  and  buildings  now 
in  need  of  limited  amount  to  rehabilitation.  Expenditures  for  this 
purpose  estimated  at  400  million  won.  It  proposed  initial  expense 
rehabilitation  such  installations  to  be  included  in  a  EOK  supple¬ 
mentary  appropriation  to  support  expanded  air  program.  Mission  will 
insist  EOK  raise  sufficient  additional  tax  revenues  to  cover  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation.  Study  indicates  first  year  cost  of  program  in¬ 
cluding  400  million  won  mentioned  above,  to  be  1,820,809,000  won. 
This  sum  includes  won  equivalent  US  $887,000  estimated  cost  of  POL 
for  expanded  program  to  be  procured  with  Korean  foreign  exchange ; 
proportion  of  this  cost  falling  within  current  fiscal  year  will  of  course 
be  dependent  on  date  initiation  program. 

It  is  intended  to  meet  continuing  cost  of  program  by  initial  appro¬ 
priation  outlined  above  plus  regular  annual  appropriations  which 
Mission  will  insist  in  each  case  be  offset  by  taxes  or  other  revenues. 
Estimated  annual  cost  of  program  for  each  year  after  first  will  be 
approximately  50  percent  of  first  year  expense  for  910  million  won. 
Foregoing  estimates  based  on  assumption  no  provision  for  such  re¬ 
quirements  exists  in  MDAP.  Assuming  NSC  8/2  is  revised  to  provide 
support  for  air  force,®  it  will  be  possible  revise  first  estimate  of  fiscal 
year — 1951  MDAP  to  provide  any  equipment  FEAF  unable  supply 
under  this  request. 

Approximately  60  pilots  now  in  Korean  Air  Force  qualified  for 
transition  training  to  fighter  aircraft.  In  this  connection,  10  T-6  air¬ 
craft  now  in  use  by  Korean  Air  Force  being  used  to  maximum  extent 
in  preparing  pilots  to  fly  fighter  craft.  Ground  personnel  now  in  train¬ 
ing  on  liaison  and  T-6  aircraft.  Comprehensive  mechanic  school 
system  now  in  operation.  Main  reliance  for  pilot  and  mechanic  train¬ 
ing,  however,  must  be  on  air  advisory  personnel  recommended  above. 

It  felt  here  reliance  should  not  be  placed  in  FEAF  facilities  to  pro¬ 
vide  servicing  and  maintenance  (periodic  engine  overhaul,  for 
example)  equipment  and  spare  parts.  FEAF  reported  currently  con¬ 
verting  jet  fighter  aircraft  and  presumably  will  not  be  in  a  position 
for  long  to  service  F-51  aircraft  or  maintain  large  supply  of  parts. 
In  view  reported  discarding  of  F-51  aircraft  it  hoped  FEAF  will  be 

*  Between  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  this  telegram  and  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  no  effort  was  made  to  revise  NSC  8/2. 
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in  position  supply  most  complete  kit  spare  parts  and  maintenance 
equipment  for  F-51’s.  Recommend,  however,  that  a  limited  number 
Korean  air  technicians  and  mechanics  be  authorized  for  training 
with  FEAF. 

For  description  Korean  Air  Force  facilities,  attention  invited  to 
enclosure  Embdes  777,  December  7, 1949.^ 

Sent  Department  744 ;  repeated  info  CINCFE. 

Muccio 

*  The  text  of  despatch  no.  777  is  printed  in  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vii, 
Part  2,  p.  1105 ;  the  enclosure  is  not  printed. 


611.95B/5-2050 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muecio)  to  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rush) 

Seoul,  May  25, 1950. 

Mt  Dear  ]\Ir.  Secretary  :  There  is  an  aspect  of  the  United  States 
Government’s  pronouncements  in  general,  and  that  of  the  Department 
in  particular,  which  has  often  caused  me  concern,  and  to  which  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention. 

I  refer  to  public  statements  attributed  to  the  President,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  other  high  Government  officials  in  which  various  countries  are 
named  as  especial  objects  of  United  States  interest  and  concern,  but 
from  which  the  name  of  Korea  very  frequently  is  omitted. 

These  omissions  are  always  noted  here  in  Korea,  and  they  add  to 
the  sensitivity  and  fear  of  the  Korean  Government  and  Korean 
citizens  that  the  United  States  Government  is  not  fixed  in  its  deter¬ 
mination  to  assist  Korea  and  will  abandon  Korea  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  Korean  Government,  and  especially  President  Rhee, 
is  particularly  concerned  in  noting  these  omissions  following  the  recent 
statements  by  Senator  Connally  in  United  States  News  and  World 
Report^  and  also  by  the  omission  of  Korea  from  the  Baguio  Con¬ 
ference  invitation  list.^  Since  this  Republic  is  so  close  to  the  enemy, 
and  in  fact  is  daily  engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  him,  responsible 
Korean  leaders  are  understandably  concerned  at  what  appears  to  be 
their  exti'eme  isolation  and  are  most  sensitive  to  any  hint  that  the 
United  States  Government  or  officials  may  be  indilferent  to  their  peril. 

The  most  recent  examples  of  that  which  I  have  in  mind  are  the  AP 
news  stories  of  the  Secretary’s  comments  from  London  on  the  Atlantic 


^Representatives  of  Australia,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  Thailand  met  at  Baguio  in  the  Philippines  on  May  26.  At  the  con¬ 
ference,  they  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  closer  economic,  cultural,  and  social 
cooperation.  For  related  documentation,  see  volume  vi. 
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Council  talks  ^  (received  here  on  ]\Iay  20)  and  the  longer  USIS  story, 
from  London,  dated  INIay  19,  on  the  same  subject.  Although  the 
Secretary  was  speaking  primarily  of  U.S.  interest  in  and  support  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact  countries,  as  the  AP  condensed  his  statement,  .  . 
Acheson  promised  continued  support  to  Indo-China,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Iran  and  Germany  in  any  struggle  for  freedom  from  aggression.”  The 
USIS  story,  while  longer  and  more  detailed,  makes  the  omission  of 
any  reference  to  Korea  even  more  noticeable. 

I  should  like  to  urge  that  those  persons  particularly  charged  with 
drafting  speeches  and  statements  on  United  States  policy  have  this 
problem  brought  to  their  attention,  so  that  in  any  listing  of  Asiatic 
countries  in  whose  freedom  the  United  States  maintains  a  continuing 
interest,  Korea  may  always  be  included. 

I  think  this  is  especially  imjiortant  now  that  increasing  emphasis 
is  being  put  on  Indo-China  and  South  East  Asia  generally,  so  that 
official  comment  on  U.S.  interest  in  that  area  is  bound  to  increase.  It 
would  be  a  jiity  if  in  the  increase  of  that  volume,  by  omission  of 
reference  to  Korea,  Koreans  would  come  to  believe  that  despite  their 
able  and  courageous  fight  to  preserve  their  own  independence  against 
Communist  aggression  they  had  been  written  off  as  expendable.® 

Sincerely  yours,  John  J.  Muccio 

*  Documentation  on  this  subject  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  m. 

*  For  the  text  of  Mr.  Rusk’s  reply,  June  15,  see  p.  106. 
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79.5A. 00/5-2750  :  Telegram 

Tlie  Arrhbassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  May  27, 1950 — 3  p.  m. 

767.  Based  on  personal  observation  Embassy  officers  during  past  ten 
days  all  provinces  except  Cheju,  following  is  situation  on  eve  May  30 
general  elections : 

1.  Conduct  of  election.  Election  atmosphere  generally  conceded  free. 
Freer  than  1948.  With  exception  those  affiliated  with  National  Inde¬ 
pendence  Federation,  Korea  Independence  Party,  other  lesser  groups 
between  left  and  right  (termed  “middle-of- readers”  by  President  and 
Korean  Government)  candidates  state  no  official  interference  en¬ 
countered,  although  in  some  areas  (e.g.  South  Cholla)  candidates 
expressing  outspoken  criticism  government.  Candidates  everywhere 
participating  “joint  lecture  meetings”  under  auspices  local  election 
committees  with  large  crowds  attending.  One  provincial  governor 
privately  stated  received  instructions  from  central  government  to  turn 
out  larger  vote  tlian  1948,  although  reduction  by  about  half  in  number 
polling  places  (as  compared  1948)  may  reduce  vote  slightly.  Can- 
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didate  withdrawals  to  date  total  27,  in  scattered  districts.  Arrests  by 
government  total  about  15,  mostly  cliarge  Communist  connections  but 
some  for  violations  election  law,  some  apparently  for  severe  criticism 
of  government,  and  one  for  financial  irregularities.  Police  some  areas 
making  daily  spot-check  popular  opinion  for  relay  to  Minister  Home 
Affairs.  No  Communist  disturbances  election  yet  reported,  and  no 
observable  opposition  (as  in  1948)  to  holding  elections.  Government 
sources  expect  some  guerrilla  disturbances  North  Cholla  Province  and 
along  parallel,  but  KMAG  G-2  anticipates  only  minor  incidents.  Gov¬ 
ernment  obviously  regards  so-called  “middle-of-road”  candidates  and 
some  unspecified  independents  (see  paragraph  3)  as  actual  or  potential 
Communists,  several  reports  received  from  moderates  of  petty  harass¬ 
ment,  arrest  campaign  workers,  anti-moderate  public  statements  by 
government  officials,  detention  candidates  short  periods  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  arrests.  Election  officials  apparently  have  permitted  whole¬ 
sale  disregard  of  election  law  provisions  against  organization  partici¬ 
pation  in  campaigns  by  government-sponsored  groups  such  as  Youth 
Corps  and  National  Society  but  this  probably  will  have  little  effect 
on  most  local  elections  since  fact  that  competing  candidates  same  dis¬ 
trict  often  members  same  organization  tends  to  split  organizational 
vote. 

2.  Eeport  which  released  to  Seoul  newspapers  May  26  disclosed 
wholesale  roundup  of  North-South-Korea-Labor-Party  directed  po¬ 
litical  committee  South  Korea.  Sung  Shi  Paek,  supreme  leader  North 
Korea  Labor  Party  group,  arrested  May  15,  with  simultaneous  con¬ 
fiscation  14,800  US  dollars,  Korean  currency,  weapons,  motor  vehicle 
documents  showing  personnel  and  leaders  organization.  112  persons 
so  far  arrested  in  connection  case.  Mission  of  organization  said  to 
gather  political,  economic,  other  information  on  ROK  affairs  and 
report  to  Pyongyang;  obstruct  flow  US  aid  Korea ;  infiltrate  UNCOK 
and  foreign  diplomatic  establishments  for  espionage;  infiltrate  As¬ 
sembly  through  running  Communists  as  candidates  and  financing 
campaigns  “middle-of-roaders”  and  certain  rightists.  Report  named 
10  candidates  as  targets  of  organization,  of  whom  one,  DNP  member 
Kim  Seung  Wun,  allegedly  received  1,850,000  won  for  campaign  in 
Poyong  County,  South  Chungchong  Province.  Othere  not  said  re¬ 
ceived  funds  and  it  possible  they  unaware  of  activities  of  net.  Exam¬ 
ples:  Cho  So  Ang,  Socialist  Party  head,  running  against  Chough 
Pyung  Ok,  USAMGIK  national  police  director;  Wun  Sai  Hoon, 
National  Independence  Federation  member,  running  against  Yun  Chi 
Yung,  Assembly  vice  speaker;  Chang  Keun  Sang  (arrested),  running 
against  Ryang  Han  Na,  South  Kyongsang  governor’s  sister. 

Foregoing  report  of  which  Embassy  had  considerable  knowledge 
was  released  by  prosecutors  without  prior  knowledge  of  OPI  director. 
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3.  President  Ehee  departed  May  24  for  speaking  trip  South 
Korean  provinces  (Embtel  742,  May  23)  d  Speeches  generally  were 
impartial,  referring  to  no  candidate  or  group  candidates,  urged  people 
to  vote  fairly  and  wisely.  At  Chongju,  however.  President  quoted  as 
saying  “Communists  trying  to  bring  about  victory  of  candidates  who 
are  leftist,  leftish  sympathizers  or  even  critics  of  government  policies 
no  matter  how  slight.”  Continues :  “Wliile  leftists,  middle-of-roaders 
in  conjunction  placing  only  one  candidate  in  district,  rightists  com¬ 
peting  with  each  other.  Patriotic  citizens  should  prevent  the  former 
from  being  returned.  If  election  representatives  should  attempt  carry 
out  motions  of  nature  constitutional  amendment  in  National  Assembly, 
I  urge  voters  not  hesitate  recall  them.”  Information  available  to 
Embassy  from  number  of  sources,  Korean  and  controlled,  indicates 
Communists  may  in  fact  be  attempting  to  bring  about  election  of 
candidates  considered  subject  to  their  influence,  ideologically  com¬ 
patible,  etc. 

4.  Issues.  Virtually  all  candidates  promise  action  (but  omit  specific 
remedies)  as  regards:  {a)  economic  problems,  particularly  food 
problem  (this  issue  made  critical  by  coincidence  election  period  and 
traditional  spring  hunger  period  in  Korea) ;  (5)  problem  of  38th 
parallel;  and  {c)  education,  particularly  shortage  schools  in  rural 
districts.  Chorus  of  agreement  that  EGA  aid  must  be  used  wisely, 
and  US  often  praised  for  demands  such  as  contained  Hoffman  letter 
to  Prime  Minister  and  aide-memoire.  Candidates  with  US  connections 
(residence,  education,  USAMGIK  positions,  etc.)  making  point  of 
same.  Issues  less  stressed  by  campaigners:  Abolition  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions,  need  for  judicial  reforms  (these  particularly  mentioned  in 
Cholla  provinces,  where  DNP  strong) ,  and  need  for  early  implementa¬ 
tion  of  land  reform  law.  No  demand  for  enforcement  local  elections : 
Existence  enabling  legislation  unknown  in  rural  areas.  While  Ehee 
remains  sacrosanct  and  virtually  no  mention  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  proposals  or  other  suggestions  alteration  in  form  of  government, 
important  to  note  that  criticism  of  administration  implicit  in  plat¬ 
forms  most  candidates  and  these  criticisms  not  publicly  countered 
even  by  known  pro-administration  candidates.  Also  should  be  noted 
that  issues  and  individual  candidates  platforms  far  less  important 
in  determining  outcome  than  candidates  family  connections,  personal 
reputation,  organizational  support,  and  size  of  electorate  in  place 
where  candidate  born  and  where  he  has  largest  group  of  relatives. 

5.  Estimate  of  probable  outcome.  In  intrenched  position  Cholla 
provinces,  DNP  may  generally  hold  present  predominance  but  will 
probably  suffer  setbacks  elsewhere.  Organized  party  campaigning 


‘  Not  printed. 
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generally  weak,  however  but  “midclle-of-roaders”  and  unidentified 
“independents”  probably  will  have  increased  success  over  1948.  Despite 
government  harassment  of  them  in  elfoit  prevent  Communists  from 
being  elected,  psychological  elfect  government  personnel  changes, 
police  and  local  civil  officials  and  actions  against  Communist  can¬ 
didates  may  give  DNP  and  administration  group  strength  not  held 
organically  and  may  enable  them  gain  some  representation  though 
probably  not  majority.  Consequently,  it  appears  election  will  not  prove 
a  decisive  victory  for  any  contesting  group,  and  will  be  followed  by 
realignments  and  contests  in  the  Assembly  similar  to  1948.  Probably 
greater  part  incumbents  seeking  reelection  will  be  defeated  account 
popular  disappointment  nonfulfillment  1948  campaign  promises.^ 

INIuccio 

®  For  the  report  of  UNCOK  on  its  observation  of  the  elections,  see  U.N. 
document  A/13o0,  pp.  23-25.  Of  the  210  seats  at  stake  in  the  National  Assembly, 
only  31  were  retained  by  members  of  the  previous  body ;  of  the  210  members, 
133  were  elected  as  independents. 


795B.55/5-2950 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

coNFmENTiAL  Seoul,  May  29,  19.>0. 

No.  569 

Subject :  Improvement  of  Korean  Army  Ijogistical  Situation 

There  is  transmitted,  for  the  Department’s  information,  a  copy  of 
a  circular  instruction  issued  by  the  Chief,  KINIAG,  to  the  KMAG  Ad¬ 
visors  on  the  subject  of  the  logistical  situation  in  the  Korean  Army, 
on  the  steps  being  taken  to  improve  it,  and  on  the  responsibilities  rest¬ 
ing  on  KMAG  personnel  to  assist  in  this  endeavor. 

The  Embassy  is  glad  to  report  that  much  attention  is  currently  being 
paid  to  the  problem  of  effecting  economies  in  the  operations  of  the 
Korean  Army.  Much  waste  has  already  been  eliminated.  Particular 
attention,  on  the  insistence  of  lOIAG,  is  being  paid  to  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  vehicles,  with  a  goodly  proportion  now  being  put  in  reseiwe. 
Fuel  economies  have  also  been  marked.  Accounting  procedures  and 
practices  are  being  revamped  to  conform  to  modern  efficient  methods. 
Elimination  of  the  vicious  system  of  contributions,  voluntar}'  or  forced, 
is  also  under  way. 

Persistent  and  unremitting  effort  will  have  to  be  made,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  KMAG,  to  see  to  it  that  logistical  reforms  are  consoli¬ 
dated  and  retained.  Appreciable  progress  is  being  made.  It  is  expected 
that  even  more  progress  will  be  made  in  the  future. 

For  the  Ambassador : 
Everett  F.  DRiTyiRioirr 
Counselor  of  Embassy 
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[Enclosure] 

The  Chief  of  the  United  States  Military  Advisory  Grou'p  to  the 
RepvMio  of  Korea  {Roberts)  to  all  KMAG  Advisors 

CONFIDENTIAL  5  ]\IaT  1950. 

Subject :  KA  Logistical  Situation 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  acquaint  all  advisors  with  the 
logistical  situation  in  the  Korean  Army,  steps  that  are  being  taken 
to  improve  it,  and  the  ways  in  which  advisors  can  assist  in  carrying 
out  these  steps. 

2.  The  original  U.S.  commitment  was  to  supply  the  Korean  Army 
with  an  initial  issue  of  equipment  and  a  six  months  supply  of  spare 
parts  for  a  strength  of  50,000.  Later  an  additional  15,000  individual 
weapons  were  supplied.  The  result  of  the  increase  in  strength  to 
100,000  has  been  a  serious  deficiency  in  major  items  of  equipment.  The 
six  months  supply  of  parts  is  exhausted,  and  it  is  estimated  that  10 
to  15%  of  the  weapons  and  30  to  35%  of  the  vehicles  are  unserviceable. 
It  is  tentatively  planned  by  Dept,  of  Army  that  the  spare  parts  ap¬ 
proved  for  issue  to  Korea  under  1950  MDAP  will  not  arrive  until 
some  time  in  F  Y  52.  The  Korean  economy  lacks  the  resources  to  supply 
these  parts  from  its  own  production  or  from  foreign  exchange.  It  is 
very  seriously  threatened  with  continuation  of  the  inflationary  spiral 
which,  if  it  is  not  halted,  may  very  well  wreck  the  economy  entirely. 
The  attempts  to  control  this  spiral  have  necessitated  a  very  limited 
budget  for  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  FY  just  begun.  All  items  of  issue 
will  be  in  short  supply  and  funds  for  all  services  will  be  deficient. 
The  significance  of  this  situation  is  that  unless  prompt,  effective  and 
vigorous  measures  are  taken  to  conserve  available  resources  the  Army 
will  be  dangerously  reduced  in  fire  power,  mobility  and  logistical  sup¬ 
port.  The  economy  will  deteriorate  further  and  be  unable  to  suppoi*t 
either  the  military  establishment  or  the  civil  and  political  movement 
toward  a  free  and  democratic  country.  In  short,  Korea  is  threatened 
with  the  same  disaster  that  befell  China. 

3.  There  are  numerous  deficiencies  and  unsound  practices  which 
have  contributed  to  the  situation  outlined  above.  There  has  never  been 
established  a  sound  basis  in  regulations,  orders,  doctrine  and  standing 
operating  procedures  upon  which  to  build  a  good  logistical  system  and 
govern  its  operation.  Allowances  of  supplies  and  equipment,  instruc¬ 
tions  for  handling  them,  maintenance  procedures,  and  other  logistical 
matters  have  been  largely  prescribed  by  piecemeal,  uncoordinated,  in¬ 
adequate  instructions,  often  in  oral  form.  The  result  is  confusion  and 
ignorance  as  to  proper  procedures.  To  this  has  been  added  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  Korean  practices,  personnel  and  concepts  outlined  in 
Inclosure  1.^ 


Not  printed. 
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4.  The  Advisory  Staff  to  KA  Hqs  is  taking  vigorous  action  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  deficiencies  and  to  improve  the  logistical  situation.  There  is 
jio  doubt  that  the  deficiencies  can  be  corrected.  However,  to  do  so  will 
require  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  entire  Groiq^  working  together  in 
close  cooperation  and  coordination.  Following  is  an  outline  of  the  stei)s 
being  taken : 

a.  The  G-4  Section,  KA,  has  been  reorganized  upon  Advisor’s  recom¬ 
mendations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  function  efficiently. 
Every  step  is  being  taken  to  increase  the  speed,  efficiency  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  units  and  individuals  responsible  for  logistical  support  of 
combat  units. 

1).  Strong  representations  are  made  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  U.S. 
Dept  of  Army  and  Dept  of  State  in  an  attempt  to  secure  additional 
military  aid  and  to  expedite  delivery  of  the  approved  FY  50  Aid  Pro¬ 
gram.  Advisors  must  understand  and  the  Koreans  should  understand 
that  the  US  has  many  large  and  important  commitments  for  aid  and 
that  therefore  some  delay  is  unavoidable  in  delivery  of  aid  goods.  Cur¬ 
rent  efforts  to  expedite  this  delivery  have  already  achieved  some  suc¬ 
cess,  and  more  success  is  anticipated. 

c.  The  Embassy  and  EGA  are  making  constant  and  vigorous  efforts 
to  imjDrove  the  functioning  of  the  government  and  the  economy  and  to 
control  the  inflationary  spiral.  The  most  important  device  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  Stabilization  Committee,  which  contains  both  Korean  and 
American  members.  It  has  made  considerable  progress  toward  accom¬ 
plishing  its  mission. 

d.  Existing  deficiencies  have  been  repeatedly  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Minister  of  National  Defense,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  G-A 
and  others  concerned,  and  recommendations  for  their  correction  have 
been  made.  These  efforts  are  beginning  to  show  results.  The  Koreans 
have  begun  to  take  stern  disciplinary  measures  against  offenders.  They 
have  reconciled  themselves  to  the  fact  that  they  must  live  within  a 
limited  budget  and  are  trying  to  work  out  for  themselves  effective 
measures  for  doing  so.  They  have  begun  to  scale  down  their  overambi- 
tious  ideas  about  the  standard  of  equipment  and  living  for  the  Army. 
They  have  also  begun  to  adhere  more  closely  to  proper  channels  for 
supply  and  to  directives  concerning  supplies.  They  have  instituted  a 
large  salvage  program  and  thereby  relieved  the  stagnation  in  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  salvage  which  existed  a  short  time  ago.  Tlieir  staff  work  is  be¬ 
coming  better  coordinated  and  more  sound.  They  will  stop  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  unit  and  installation  commanders  except  for  pay 
and  travel  and  for  purchase  of  perishable  items  of  the  ration.  This 
means  that  all  other  goods  and  services  will  be  procured  through  the 
Central  Pi’ocurement  Agency  as  is  proper. 

e.  In  order  to  hasten  tlie  effective  implementation  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  mentioned  above  the  advisory  staff  is  preparing  compre¬ 
hensive,  detailed  iffans  to  guide  the  Koreans.  Some  of  the  major 
projects  are : 

fl)  A  study  of  the  requirements  for  regidations,  manuals, 
bulletins,  tables  of  allowances,  orders,  and  standing  operating 
procedures  to  establish  a  basis  for  a  sound  logistical  system.  These 
publications  will  then  be  drafted  and  issued. 
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(2)  A  program  to  insure  enforcement  of  the  recently  prescribed 
ordnance  maintenance  system. 

(3)  A  plan  to  impart  to  the  Koreans  a  sound  understanding  of 
the  meaning,  scope  and  importance  of  supply  discipline,  to  estab¬ 
lish  high  standards  of  supply  discipline,  and  to  insure  its 
enforcement. 

(4)  A  conservation  program  to  insure  the  most  economical  use 
of  funds,  supplies  and  equipment  and  thereby  to  live  within  the 
budget. 

(6)  A  plan  to  insure  that  supplies,  equipment  and  funds  are 
handled  according  to  regulations. 

(6)  Plans  to  redistribute  supplies  and  equipment  so  that  they 
are  properly  balanced  and  so  that  an  adequate  combat  reserve  may 
be  constituted. 

(7)  A  plan  to  establish  accurate  statistical  data  on  logistical 
matters  and  an  adequate  system  of  logistical  reports,  and  to  in¬ 
sure  proper  rendition  of  accurate  reports. 

(8)  Continuing  formulation  of  logistical  doctrine  to  be  taught 
at  schools  and  education  of  Korean  officers  in  proper  staff  proce¬ 
dure  and  methods  and  techniques  of  planning. 

( 9 )  A  program  of  troop  housing  for  the  Army. 

(10)  Plans  for  logistical  support  of  the  xlrmy  defense  plans. 

5.  It  will  require  much  time  and  effort  to  make  these  plans  and 
place  them  in  operation.  The  assistance  of  every  member  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Group  will  be  required  in  doing  so.  Following  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  each  member  is  expected  to  assist. 

a.  Imparting  to  his  counterpart  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
and  their  proper  solution,  and  stimulating  him  to  take  vigorous  actioii 
toward  their  solution. 

6.  Educating  his  counterpart  to  an  understanding  of  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  connection  with  supply  and  the  means  of  carrying  them  out. 

G.  Eepoiting  violations  of  sound  practices  and  prescribed  proce¬ 
dures  promptly  and  in  full  detail  to  the  Chief,  KMAG,  Attention  G-4. 

d.  Devising  and  practicing  every  possible  means  for  economizing  in 
the  operation  of  the  Army.  This  means  that  advisors  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  the  procedures  used  by  their  counterparts  for 
handling  of  supplies,  equipment  and  funds.  They  must  rigidly  coiitrol 
the  tendency  to  hoard,  misuse,  and  misappro[)riate  funds  and  supplies. 
They  must  control  the  practice  of  disobeying  orders  and  circumvent¬ 
ing  orders  by  devious  means  such  as  borrowing  and  soliciting  of  funds. 
The  collection  of  contributions  is  a  particiilaily  vicious  and  undemo¬ 
cratic  practice.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  detect  it  and  all  instances 
will  be  reported  to  Chief,  KMAG. 

e.  Preventing  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  by  their  counter¬ 
parts.  Whenever  goods  or  services  are  required,  recommendations 
should  be  made  to  the  chief  of  the  appropriate  technical  service,  lie 
supplies  the  goods  or  services  if  they  are  available  to  him.  If  they  are 
not,  he  submits  a  purchase  request  to  the  Central  Prociirement  Agency. 
Goods,  when  procured,  are  handled  througli  the  supply  channels  of  the 
technical  services  and  must  not  bypass  these  channels.  This  j)rocedure 
is  most  importajit.  The  violation  of  it  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous 
waste  of  funds  and  must  cease  absolutely  and  at  once. 
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/.  Preventing  the  sale  or  barter  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  salvage. 
These  absolutely  must  be  disposed  of  through  prescribed  channels  if  a 
sound  logistical  system  is  to  be  built. 

g.  Constantly  checking  on  compliance  with  the  recently  published 
directive  on  ordnance  maintenance  and  taking  vigorous  action  to  cor¬ 
rect  violations.  Insuring  compliance  with  forthcoming  directives  in 
implementation  of  the  plans  mentioned  above.  Such  directives  will  be 
issued  in  both  Korean  and  English. 

A.  .Taking  every  possible  precaution  to  insure  that  funds  are  used 
in  the  most  effective  manner  possible  and  for  legal  and  proper  purposes 
only. 

t.  Devising  and  implementing  his  own  methods  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  high  standards  of  supply  discipline  and  maintenance. 

j.  Rendering  accurate  reports  on  logistical  matters  and  seeing  that 
his  counterpart  does  the  same.  Inaccurate  reports  have  been  submitted 
q^uite  often  in  the  past.  They  require  a  great  deal  of  time  in  investiga¬ 
tion  and  reconciliation  with  facts,  throw  the  entire  logistical  system  off 
balance,  and  prevent  concentration  on  the  important  planning  work 
which  must  be  done.  Reports  must  be  based  on  facts  as  nearly  as  can 
be  determined  by  thorough  and  conscientious  investigation. 

6.  The  tactical  organization  and  training  of  the  KA  has  shown 
gratifying  progress.  This  is  not  true  of  the  logistical  practices  and 
procedures.  The  best  fighting  troops  are  virtually  worthless  if  they 
cannot  support  them.selves  logistically.  KMAG  will  make  the  solution 
of  the  problems  outlined  herein  a  major  effort.  Advisors  will  place 
equal  emphasis  on  logistical  matters  and  training,  and  each  will  be 
held  strictly  responsible  for  carrying  out  his  part  of  this  effort.  Re¬ 
cipients  of  this  letter  will  insure  that  it  is  studied  by  all  KMAG 
officers  under  their  supervision. 

W.  L.  Roberts 
Brig.  Gen..^  U.S.  Amiy 


611.95/6-150 

The  Amhassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  ths  Assistant  Secretartj  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (RusTc) 

Seoul,  June  1,  1950. 

Dear  Dean:  The  recent  letter  from  John  Allison,  with  your  own 
jiostscript,^  suggesting  a  Korean  invitation  to  John  Foster  Dulles  to 
visit  Korea  has  reminded  me  of  a  subject  which  has  often  been  on 
my  mind.^ 


’  Not  printed. 

®  For  background  information  on  the  visit  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  Consultant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  .Japan  and  Korea,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
June  19,  1950,  p.  998,  and  ihid.,  June  26,  1950,  p.  1061.  A  memorandum  of  con¬ 
versation  on  his  meeting  with  President  Rhee  on  June  19  is  printed  on  p.  107. 
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I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  the  Department  would  adopt  a 
general  practice  of  attempting  to  persuade  more  high  U.S.  officials 
who  make  inspection  trips  to  Japan  to  include  Korea  in  their  itinerary. 
Such  visits  would  be  helpful  to  the  men  concerned  and  so  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  policy  by  the  Government,  and  would  also  be  helpful  to  the 
Ivorean  people  and  Government. 

Seoul  is  only  about  four  hours  by  air  from  Tokyo,  so  that  almost 
any  visitor  to  Japan  could  find  the  time  to  stop  in  Seoul  at  least  over 
night.  The  Koreans  not  unnaturally  are  continuously  concerned  at 
their  exposed  military  position,  despite  the  obvious  indications  of 
American  determination  to  continue  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Their  morale  would  be  greatly  heartened  by  periodic  visits  of  high 
United  States  officials,  especially  those  connected  with  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Defense  and  State.  Unfortunately,  in  the  past  such  officials 
have  tended  to  stop  in  J apan,  thereby  giving  credence  to  Korean  fear 
and  suspicion  that  the  United  States  is  more  interested  in  developing 
and  sustaining  their  recent  enemy  than  their  long  friends ! 

For  example,  when  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  visited  Tokyo,®  al¬ 
though  the  President  of  Korea  invited  them  to  visit  Seoul  none  of 
them  came. 

Subsequently,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Collins,  indicated 
he  would  come  to  Seoul  after  visiting  Tokyo,^  but  he  was  called  home 
suddenly  and  so  was  unable  to  do  so. 

Currently,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  General  Bradley  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  about  to  visit  Tokyo,®  and  the  Korean  Minister  of  Defense, 
by  direction  of  the  President,  has  telegraj^hed  Secretary  Johnson  in¬ 
viting  him  to  visit  Seoul.  This  morning  when  I  called  on  the  President 
with  General  Roberts  and  Dr.  Bunce,  the  President  asked  whether  Sec¬ 
retary  Johnson  was  coming.  General  Roberts  had  just  received  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  the  Secretary  was  not  coming  and  told  the  President  so.  The 
President  was  much  distressed.  This  afternoon  an  Embas.sy  officer 
learned  from  those  close  to  the  President  that  he  had  become  depressed 
and  angered  at  what  he  took  to  be  not  only  a  slight  to  Korea  but  more 
important  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  was  showing  its  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  fate  of  Korea.  I  understand  the  President  intends  to 
write  urgently  to  General  MacArthur  to  try  to  get  him  to  persuade 
Secretary  Johnson  to  visit  here.® 

The  visits  of  the  five  Senators  and  ten  Representatives  to  Korea  last 
autumn,  and  that  of  Dr.  Jessup  last  January^  in  my  opinion,  had  an 

“  Tlie  .Toint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  been  to  Japan  in  February. 

*  In  October  1949. 

'  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  .Johnson  and  Chairman  of  the  .Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  arrived  in  Tokyo  on  June  18. 

“  Mr.  .Johnson  did  not  visit  Korea. 

^  See  the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Jessup,  January  14,  p.  1. 
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excellent  effect  both  in  informing  the  visitors  and  in  affecting  Korean 
judgment  about  United  States  intentions  and  in  raising  Korean 
morale. 

Every  American  visitor  who  has  come  here  appears  to  have  gone 
away  much  impressed  with  what  has  been  and  is  being  done  both  by 
the  Korean  Government  and  people  and  by  this  Mission.  I  think  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  Korea  situation  from  Tokyo. 
General  Hobbs,  who  was  recently  detached  from  EEC  for  duty  in 
the  Philippines,  came  over  not  long  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  General 
MacArthur,  before  pi’oceeding  to  Manila.  I  understand  he  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  come,  but  that  he  stayed  longer  than  he  had  intended  and  went 
away  enthusiastic  about  the  work  of  KMAG,  and  the  Korean  Army, 
and  especially  about  their  antiguerrilla  tactics.  Yet  General  Hobbs 
had  been  stationed  in  Japan  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  I  think 
that  proves  that  you  have  to  see  it  to  believe  it.  Assistant  Secretaiy  of 
Commerce  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell  is  also  a  case  in  point.  His  three-day 
visit  ®  was  profitable  both  to  him  and  to  this  Embassy,  as  well  as  the 
Korean  Government. 

You  will  have  learned  before  you  get  this  letter  of  the  results  of  the 
IVIay  30  elections  here.  All  the  ballots  have  not  yet  been  counted,  but 
the  picture  is  pretty  clear  that  in  general  the  electorate  chose  those 
candidates  not  holding  public  office.  In  Pusan  two  candidates  were 
elected  even  though  they  were  being  held  in  jail.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  voter  cast  his  ballot  freely,  secure  in  the  secrecy  of  his  voting,  and 
not  under  intimidation  of  the  Government. 

Sincerely,  John 

*  In  April. 

795B.00/6-0G0 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

RESTRICTED  Seoul,  Jiuie  9,  1950 — noon. 

829.  Pyongyang  Radio  commenced  new  jiropaganda  campaign 
June  7  analogous  similar  one  1949.^  “Democratic  Front”  deploring 
continued  division  Korea  by  American-Rhee  police  state  proposes 
“patriotic  parties”  and  organizations  celebrate  liberation  day  Au¬ 
gust  15  in  unison,  accordance  following  princijiles :  (1)  from  August  5, 
for  eight  days,-  elect  “unified  supreme  legislative  organ”  throughout 
Korea;  (2)  hold  first  session  this  legislature  Seoul  August  15;  (3) 

*  See  Foreign  Relations,  19^9,  vol.  vn.  Part  2,  footnote  2,  p.  1094. 

®The  text  of  the  proposal  b.v  the  North  Korean  “Democratic  Front  for  the 
Attainment  of  Unification  of  the  Fatherland”  (DFAUF)  is  printed  in  U.N. 
doeninent  A/13.)0,  p.  S.! ;  it  actually  called  for  elections  during  the  i)eriod 
August  5-8. 
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hold  preliminary  joint  north-south  leaders  conference  Haeju  or 
Kaesong  discuss  (a)  measures  peaceful  unification ;  (b)  create  general 
election  committee  for  holding  elections;  (4)  exclude  UNCOK  from 
woi’k  for  attainment  peaceful  unification;  (5)  make  “north  and  south 
regimes  responsible  for  i^ublic  peace  and  order  during  period  joint 
meetmg  and  general  election  (although  ‘Syngman  Rhee,  Lee  Bum 
Suk  and  other  criminals’  not  allowed  participate  joint  meeting)”. 
Three  persons  to  be  sent  south  deliver  copies  this  appeal  to  various 
parties  and  UNCOK. 

Comment;  Noteworthy  first  time  date  set  for  occupation  Seoul,, 
although  many  previous  claims  intention  do  so.  Embassy  estimates 
program  purely  propaganda  campaign  attempting  offset  results  recent 
election  which  portrayed  by  Pyongyang  Radio  as  complete  failure 
with  popular  participation  only  under  duress.  Possible  some  border 
incidents  may  coincide  with  “election  campaign”  but  no  estimate  basic 
change  military  situation  (unlikely  this  propaganda  much  effect  South 
Korea  since  Communists  all  underground  while  “middle  roadei’s”' 
largely  supporting  ROK). 

Methods  of  meeting  this  new  propaganda  campaign  now  subject 
informal  conversation  with  ROK  and  UNCOK  officials. 

IMucciO" 


795B. 00/6-950  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  Juiie  9,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

834.  ReEmbtel  829  June  9.  North  Korean  “Democratic  Front  for 
Attainment  of  Unification  of  Fatherland”  appeal  of  June  7  expedite 
jieaceful  unification  of  Korea.  Doubtless  originated  by  USSR.  Its 
overt  development  began  June  1,  when  according  Pyongyang  radio, 
Lee  Yong,  Chairman  Central  Committee  Laboring  People’s  Party 
(Communist  front  organization  formerly  in  South  Korea),  published 
article  in  two  Pyongyang  newspapers  proposing  that  June  27,  1949, 
appeal  DFAUF  be  reviewed  for  purpose  “expediting  peaceful  unifi¬ 
cation”  country.  Central  Committee  DFAUF  announcing  June  5  that 
at  fifth  meeting  had  studied  Lee  Yong’s  proposal  and  “opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  support  thereof  by  leaders  political  parties  and  social 
organizations  affiliated  with  DFx4UF ;”  that  agreement  was  reached 
by  leaders  those  parties  and  organizations;  that  11  member  committee 
had  been  charged  with  drafting  aiipeal  incorporating  new  agreement ; 
that  expanded  meeting  Central  Committee  DFAUF  would  be  called 
June  7.  Meeting  met  as  scheduled  on  June  7  and  promptly  issued  its 
new  appeal. 


468-806 — 76- 
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As  political  move  DFAUF  appeal  may  be  lead  from  weakness  as 
results  success  May  30  elections  and  North  Korea  failure  “frustrate” 
them  in  any  significant  measure  although  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  noted  DFAUF  appeal  apparently  in  process  development  before 
May  30.  Since  NK  now  lacks  capacity  p)ush  its  guerrilla  activity  in 
ROK  to  extent  of  undermining  stability  government  perhaps  present 
appeal  intended  serve  as  substitute  therefor. 

As  propaganda  move,  however,  appeal  seizes  initiative.  Its  super¬ 
ficial  reasonableness  may  be  attractive  to  large  body  South  Korea  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  which  still  yearns  for  elimination  38th  parallel  left  un¬ 
satisfied  by  pre-election  promises  National  Assembly  candidates.  New 
appeal  may  be  intended  tempt  some  newly  elected  but  as  yet 
unaffiliated  middle  of  road  Assembly  men,  few  of  whom  represent 
body  confused  liberal  opinion  which  looked  with  favor  on  Nanking 
{North  /iToreaJ-South  Korea  joint  meetings  two  years  ago’^  and  still 
possibly  not  wholeheartedly  antagonistic  to  Nanking  {North  Koreaii] 
regime. 

Fact  that  specific  dates  for  elections  (August  5-13)^  and  first  ses¬ 
sion  new  all-Korea  Assembly  in  Seoul  (August  15)  were  given  may 
be  considered  dangerous  from  viewpoint  sound  propaganda.  These 
dates,  however,  conceivably  may  serve  as  convenient  peg  upon  which 
hang  argument  that  increased  guerrilla  warfare  and  Communist  sub¬ 
versive  activity  only  method  by  which  Korea  can  be  unified.  They 
conceivably  might  also  serve  as  preliminary  step  toward  all-out  civil 
war,  although  seems  improbable. 

Broadcast  June  8  stated  three  persons  (one  identified  here  as 
Korean-Soviet,  formerly  Red  Army  Master  Sergeant,  now  Major  Gen- 
•eral,  internal  security;  others  unknown)  will  wait  at  Yohyun  station 
just  north  38th  parallel  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  June  10,  deliver  300 
.copies  DFAUF  statement. 

UNCOK  broadcasting  1815  brief  statement  reiterating  deep  concern 
for  unification  through  free  elections,  desire  examine  any  sincere  pro¬ 
posals,  welcoming  what  appears  first  offer  open  border  at  38th  parallel. 
Understand  UNCOK  considered,  rejected  proposal  proceed  Yohyun 
tomorrow ;  rejection  based  on  uselessness  going  to  receive  copy  letter 
whose  contents  already  known. 

ROK  planning  broadcasts  emphasizing  deep  concern  unification, 
but  insisting  must  be  through  free  elections  UK  under  UNCOK  ob¬ 
servation;  will  repeat  portions  recent  Rhee,  Singh,  Jamieson  broad- 
>casts.®  Possibly  some  recently  elected  “middle  readers”  will  be  put  on 

‘  See  telegram  291,  April  .“10,  from  Seoul,  Foreifjn  Relations,  1948,  vol.  vi,  p.  1184. 

“  See  footnote  2  to  telegram  829,  .Ttine  9,  from  Seoul,  snpra. 

’Concerning  the  hroarlcast.s  by  Mes.srs.  Singh  and  Jamieson,  see  footnote  5  to 
despatch  no.  474,  May  5,  from  Seoul,  p.  74 :  the  text  of  a  hroadca.st  to  the  ])eople 
of  North  Korea  by  President  Rhee  on  ilay  6  is  printed  in  U.N.  document  A/1350, 
■p.  17. 
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air  telling  why  reject  North  Korea  and  support  EOK.  General  plan 
•emphasize  intention  unify  without  making  specific  reference  DFAUF 
proposals.  KA  alerted  against  possible  border  incidents. 

Department  pass  Moscow,  sent  Department  834,  repeated  informa¬ 
tion  JMoscow  unnumbered. 

Muccio 

7.&5. 00/6-1050 ;  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoui.,  Juiie  10,  1950 — 11  a.  m. 

837.  Ee  Embtel  834,  June  9. 

Subsequent  despatch  reference  telegram  UNCOK  reconsidered, 
■decided  send  Deputy  Principal  Secretary,  John  P.  Gaillard,  Yohyun 
meet  North  Koreans.  Should  he  be  allowed  cross  parallel,  Gaillard 
w'ould  accept  letter  from  Northernei's ;  give  them  copies  UNGA  Ko¬ 
rean  resolution,  October  21,  1949;  Jamieson’s  radio  address  May  1; 
Singh’s  addresses  May  3  and  18;  Jamieson’s  address  June  9;  assert 
UNCOK’s  desire  assist  unification  through  elections,  willingness  go 
north  earliest ;  Gaillard  not  empowered  discuss  anything  else. 

Jamieson  broadcast  English  1820  June  9,  followed  by  Korean  in¬ 
terpretation;  latter  repeated  4  times  same  night;  included  was  offer 
send  Gaillard  for  meeting  IGOO  today,  asking  radio  reply  before  1000. 
Without  reference  UNCOK,  Pyongyang  radio  0800  extended  waiting 
time  to  2100,  possibly  preparatory  reply. 

Jamieson  broadcast,  text  unanimously  agreed  by  UNCOK,  follows, 
preceded  by  explanatory  statement  for  South  Korea  issued  to  press  last 
night. 

“At  its  28th  meeting  on  Friday,  9  June  1950,  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Korea  decided  to  broadcast  the  following  radio  mes¬ 
sage  to  North  Korea  in  connection  with  a  letter  of  appeal  from  North 
Korean  sources  concerning  unification  of  all  Korea,  an  appeal  repeat¬ 
edly  broadcast  over  radio  Pyongyang  on  June  7,  8  and  9, 1950.  Eadio 
Pyongyang  at  the  same  time  stated  that  3  North  Koreans  would  be 
present  at  Yohyun,  north  of  the  38th  parallel,  on  June  10,  1950,  be¬ 
tween  10  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  to  deliver  copies  of  the  appeal  to  political 
parties,  social  organizations  and  leaders  of  the  southern  half  as  well 
ns  to  the  United  Nations  Commission.  In  making  this  broadcast  the 
Commission  does  not  associate  itself  in  any  way  with  the  substance  of 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  letter  of  apjieal.  It  is  merely  utilizing 
this  opportunity  to  make  contact  in  Noi-th  Korea  with  representatives 
■of  the  North  Koreans  in  line  with  its  previous  efforts  to  reach  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  North  in  order  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  peaceful 
unification. 

“The  text  of  the  broadcast  follows : 

‘For  almost  a  year  and  a  half  the  Tuiited  Nations  Commission 
on  Korea  has  tried  to  get  in  contact  with  the  people  in  North 
Korea  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  possibilities  of  removing 
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the  barrier  at  the  38th  parallel  and  achieving  peaceful  unification 
of  Korea.  The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission,  fixetl  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  United  Nations  on  21  October  1949,  re(piests 
the  Commission  to  make  available  its  good  offices  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  assist  whenever  in  the  judgment  a  favorable  opportunity 
arises  in  bringing  about  the  unification  of  Korea.  In  pursuance  of 
the  task,  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Commission,  on  May  1, 1950,  made 
a  broadcast  to  the  people  of  all  Korea  to  appeal  for  their  co-op¬ 
eration  in  achieving  unification.  On  May  3,  and  again  on  May  11,, 
Dr.  Singh,  chairman  of  sub-committee  one  [and?]  representative 
of  India,  made  special  appeals  to  the  people  of  North  Korea  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  Commission  was  searching  for  unity,  to  break 
down  economic  and  social  barriers  and  for  this  purpose  was 
anxious  to  visit  North  Korea  to  carry  out  its  mission.  On  behalf  of 
the  Commission  Dr.  Singh  extended  to  you  in  the  North,  in  utter 
sincerity,  its  hand  of  friendship  and  its  offer  to  visit  you  in  the 
North.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  General  Assembly,  aiming  at  unification,  which 
is  the  fervent  desire  of  all  true  Koreans. 

‘The  Commission  is  aware  of  the  broadcasts  made  from  Nortli 
Korea  in  the  last  few  days  containing  an  invitation  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  meet  representatives  of  the  North  Koreans  on  the  other 
side  of  the  parallel.  The  Commission  welcomes  this  opportunity 
to  establish  contact  with  some  representatives  from  the  North  and 
deputi[z]es  Mr.  Gaillard,  Acting  Deputy  Principal  Secretary  of 
the  Commission,  to  meet  you  at  1600  hours  at  Yohyun  station  on 
June  10  and  convey  personally  to  you  the  Commission’s  desire  for 
I^eaceful  unification.  I  would  remind  you  that  we  are  available  for 
observation  and  consultation  throughout  Korea  in  the  continuing 
development  of  representative  government.  On  this  occasion,, 
however,  the  Commission  has  authorized  me,  as  chairman,  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  you  again,  people  in  the  North,  that  the  Commission  is 
always  ready  and  willing  to  meet  you  and  come  to  the  North  in 
order  to  discuss  with  you,  without  prejudice,  the  possibilities  of 
achieving  unification. 

‘The  Commission  would  appreciate  hearing  by  9  a.  m.  North 
Korean  time  tomorrow  morning  whether  you  are  Avilling  to  meet 
Mr.  Gaillard  at  the  time  specified.’  ” 

Department  pass  Moscow;  sent  Department  837,  repeated  infa 
Moscow  unnumbered. 

jMuccio 


7951?. 00/6-1150  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  Juue  11,  1950 — 11  a.  m.. 

842.  Re  Kmbtel  840  to  Department.^  Gaillard.  UNCOK  Deputy 
Principal  secretary,  with  Korean  interpreter,  reached  ROK  forward 

'  The  text  of  this  telegram  read  as  follows  : 

“Pyongyang  Radio  off  air  since  0900  without  replying  UNCOK;  reopens  1200’ 
for  two  liours.  Gaillard,  with  ROK  Foreign  Office  clearance,  and  Foreign  Office 
official  accompanying,  proceeding  by  jeep  vicinity  Yohyun  await  po.ssihle  clear¬ 
ance.  Expects  proceed  parallel  afoot  IGOO  testing  reception.”  (995B.40/6-1050)- 
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CP  closest  Yoliyun  about  1530  yesterday,  remained  under  cover  till 
about  1815.  Intermittent  exchange  rifle,  MG  fire  near  by  positions  since 
about  hour  previous  arrival,  continued  till  1800. 

AP,  UP,  Keuters  correspondents,  Australian  military  observers  with 
Gaillard  at  forward  CP,  remained  there  able  observe  conference 
through  glasses  after  Gaillard  crossed  parallel.  UNCOK  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  clearance  for  Gaillard  not  transmitted  local  commander  thi-ouffh 
military  channels,  who  reluctant  permit  Gaillard  proceed.  Accom¬ 
panying  Foreign  Office  official  finally  took  resimnsibility,  signing 
document  accepting  same. 

Firing  stopped  about  1800.  Gaillard,  Korean  interpreter,  crossed 
parallel  about  1845  unchallenged,  no  guards  visible.  Before  reaching 
Y^ohyun  station  Gaillard  met  three  North  Korean  emissaries  as  named 
in  broadcast,  remained  in  conference  at  table  on  platform  till  return 
south  about  2020.  Gaillard  given,  signature  necessary  for,  four  copies 
“Democratic  Front”  communique  previously  broadcast,  which  in¬ 
cludes  statement  UNCOK  not  permitted  participate  unification  pro¬ 
gram.  North  Korean  emissaries  refused  accept  UNCOK  documents 
from  Gaillard,  stating  only  messengers,  unable  act  without  instruc¬ 
tions,  in  any  case  thoroughly  familiar  Jamieson,  Singh  broadcasts, 
UNGA  Korea  resolution.  Gaillard  still  unreturned  Seoul;  remained 
Paekchon  overnight. 

Embassy  estimates  although  North  Korean  regime  able  secure  some 
propaganda  advantage  from  incident,  claiming  officially  met  UNCOK 
informing  him  North  Korean  desire  peaceful  unification  through 
■elections,  without  UNCOK  participation,  major  advantage  with 
TtNCOK  and  ROK.  First  time  UNCOK  made  any  contact  North  Ko¬ 
rean  regime  despite  repeated  attempts,  establishing  precedent.  Both 
UNCOK,  ROK  official  positions  unification  highest  desirability,  but 
only  through  democratic  North  Korean  elections  UNCOK  observed. 
ROK  propaganda  probably  able  exploit  this  thesis. 

Department  pass  Moscow;  sent  Department  842,  repeated  info 
YIoscow  unnumbered. 

IMuccio 


790B.OO/C-115O :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

•CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  Juue  11,  1950 — 2  p.  m. 

843.  Re  Embtel  842  to  Department.  Pyongyang  radio  announced 
because  failure  emissaries  deliver  “Democratic  Front”  message  South 
Koreans  owing  firing  ROK  forces  yesterday.  Secretariat  Central 
Committee  Democratic  Front  directed  same  three  emissaries  pass 
parallel  1000  today.  Fragmentary  reports  police  South  Korea  Yohyuii 
village  these  persons  did  come  south,  now  being  held  custody.  ROK 
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action  uncertain,  President  out  of  town;  acting  Prime  Minister-De¬ 
fense  Minister  and  Home  Minister  will  decide.  Initial  reaction  desir¬ 
able  shoot  emissaries,  subsequently  considered  bringing  Seoul,  jailing; 
currently  considering  returning  them  across  parallel. 

Department  pass  Moscow;  sent  Department  843,  repeated  info 
Moscow  unnumbered. 

Muccio 


795B. 00/6-1250 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  Juiie  12,  1950 — 5  p,  m. 

845.  ReEmbtel  843,  June  11.  Three  “Democratic  Front”  emissaries 
now  military  detention  Seoul,  Korean  Army  G-2  claims  all  have 
pre-1948  CIC  South  Korea  subversive  records,  but  facts  unclear. 

EOK  councils  re  disposition  divided  but  probable  will  transport  to 
38th  parallel  after  attempting  secure  maximum  information  through 
interrogations.  Some  EOK  officials  hope  these  men  may  defect  but 
no  such  indication  yet ;  others  want  try  them  under  old  charges  or  for 
carrying  subversive  literature. 

Embassy  advising  cautious,  gentle  handling,  avoid  supporting 
North  Korea  propaganda;  after  intelligence  or  counterpropaganda 
usefulness  ended  transport  to  parallel,  release,  carrying  EOK  terms 
for  unification. 

Department  pass  Moscow,  sent  Department,  repeated  information 
IMoscow  unnumbered. 

^Muccio 


795A. 5/6-1350 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

SECRET  Washington,  June  13,  1950 — 11  a.  m. 

576.  Pis.  clarify  urdesp.  456,  May  4,  1950^  stating  that  “South 
Korean  Army  is  superior  today”  to  North  Korean  Army  and  is  better 
equipped.  Intelligence  available  here  as  well  as  most  recent  KMAG 
semi-annual  report  ^  indicate  that  North  Korean  airpower  and  heavier 
artillery  make  North  Korean  armed  forces  superior  and  capable  of 
successful  operations  against  South. 

Aciieson 


^  Not  printed. 

*  Reference  is  to  the  report  for  the  period  ending  December  31,  1949,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Department  with  despatch  no.  99,  January  26,  from 
Seoul,  not  printed  (795.58/1-2650). 
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795 A. 5/6-1450  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Seoul,  June  14,  1950^  p.  m. 

857.  Ee  Deptel  576,  June  13.  Phrasing  Embdes  456,  May  4,  1950  ^ 
stating  that  “South  Korean  army  is  superior  today”  to  North  Korean 
army  and  is  better  equipjied  was  intended  refer  to  estimated  superi¬ 
ority  training,  leadership,  morale,  marksmanship  and  better  small 
arms  equipment,  especially  M-ls,  army  of  South  Korea  to  that  of 
North  Korean  army  as  distinguished  from  air  force. 

Embtel  683,  May  11,  contains  good  estimate  strengths,  equipment 
North  Korea.  North  Korean  air  power,  tanks  and  heavier  artillery,, 
but  especially  air  power,  give  preponderance  strength  to  North  despite 
estimated  inferiority  Noi'tli  Korean  ground  forces  compared  to  South. 
Koi-ean  ground  forces. 

Capacity  North  Korean  forces  conduct  successful  operations  against 
south  hinges  primarily  on  capacity  north  overcome  southern  infantry 
superiority  by  undisputed  command  of  air  plus  heavier  artillery  with 
consequent  adverse  effect  both  actual  military  operations  and  morale 
South  Korean  forces.  Embassy  believes,  and  KMAG  concurs,  should. 
South  Korean  forces  be  strengthened  by  some  measure  air  defense  and 
heavy  artillery,  superiority  or  at  least  reasonable  equality  would  rest 
with  south  vis-a-vis  North  Koreans  (USSK  or  Chinese  forces  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  estimate) . 

Apart  from  strictly  military  estimate,  consider  necessary  consider 
psychological  effect  EOK  Government  and  civilians  constantly  facing 
knowledge  northern  capacity  control  air  at  will,  including  capacity- 
uninterrupted  bombing  Seoul,  as  well  as  general  knowledge  northern 
artillery  outranges  southern  artillery  while  northern  army  has  tanks 
but  none  here. 

Invite  attention  fact  Brigadier  General  W.  L.  Koberts,  chief 
KMAG,  departing  tomorrow  by  plane  for  Tokyo  where  he  will  board 
transport  June  23  for  San  Francisco  expecting  arrive  about  July  3 
en  route  new  assignment  Los  Angeles.  Suggest  Koberts,  who  extremely 
conversant  this  problem,  proceed  Washington  discuss,  explain  this 
problem. 

Muccio  • 


‘  Not  printed. 
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611.95B/5-2550 

Tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rvsk)  to 
the  Airibassaxlor  in  Korea  {Micccio) 

Wasiiington,  June  15, 1950. 

Dear  John  :  In  reference  to  your  letter  of  May  25, 1950, 1  would  like 
to  assure  you  that  1  share  your  interest  in  ensuring  that  Korea  receives 
its  fair  share  of  publicity  in  its  successful  struggle  against  Communist 
aggression.  I  therefore  appreciate  your  calling  this  problem  to  my 
attention  and  hope  that  you  will  do  so  in  any  similar  cases  which  may 
arise. 

After  studying  the  USIS  story  of  May  19,  the  AP  news  story  of 
]\Iay  20  and  the  reports  on  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  omission  of  Korea  from  the  statements 
in  question  was  probably  not  an  oversight.  All  of  the  statements  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Atlantic  Council  talks  appear  to  concern  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  London  and  Paris.  Since  Korea  was 
not  the  subject  of  such  discussions,  its  omission  from  the  statements 
should  not  be  construed  as  an  indication  that  this  Government  holds  a 
diminished  interest  in  the  Korean  i^roblem. 

The  Departmental  officers  charged  with  the  drafting  of  speeches 
and  statements  on  U.S.  policy  are,  in  general,  aware  of  the  problem 
pointed  out  in  your  letter  and  I  believe  that  they  are  making  every 
effort  to  emphasize  Korea’s  importance.  This,  I  believe,  is  evidenced 
by  the  enclosed  recent  statement  on  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program  made  by  the  Secretary  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  pressui-es  faced  by  Korea  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  continued  U.S.  assistance.^ 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  continued  publicity  l)e  given  to  the  Ko¬ 
rean  problem  and  that  unjustified  omissions  of  Korea  be  avoided  in 
future  statements,  I  have  circulated  your  letter  to  our  Policy  Informa¬ 
tion  Officers  for  their  future  guidance. 

Sincerely  yours.  Dean  Kusk 

'  The  text  of  Mr.  Acheson’s  statement  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  June  5  was  issued  in  Department  of  State  press  release  no.  585 ;  it 
was  substantially  similar  to  his  statement  on  June  2  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  12, 1950,  p.  940. 


795B. 00/6-1650 :  Telogram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


CONFIDENTIAL  Seoui.,  June  16,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

873.  Ke  Embtel  845  June  12.  Two  of  three  representatives  (T^ee  In 
Kyu,  Kim  Tae  Hong)  “Democratic  Front”  who  brought  south  “All- 
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Korea  election”  appeals  June  11,  promptly  arrested,  held  army  cus¬ 
tody  Seoul,  now  having  defected,  broadcast  to  North  Korea  from 
Seoul  2230  June  15,  subsequent  repeats;  general  tenor  recantation 
previous  beliefs,  stating  North  Koreans  deceived  re  conditions  South 
Korea,  speakers  astonished  discovery  peace,  freedom,  plenty,  that 
“Father  of  Country,”  President  Ehee  leadership  superior,  absence  US 
occupation  forces  contrary  Pyongyang  broadcasts;  advised  North 
Koreans  hereafter  disbelieve  lies  propagated  Northern  regime. 

Embassy  imderstands  men  well-treated,  only  oral  questions,  no 
violence  used.  Third  man,  Kim  Chae  Chang,  Secretary  “Democratic 
Front”  reportedly  also  defected  but  because  of  family  Pyongyang 
afraid  make  public  announcement.  Currently  all  three  being  per¬ 
mitted  tour  Seoul  allegedly  without  guards;  expect  broadcast  again 
J une  18  giving  observations  local  conditions. 

Embassy  considers  EOK  able  use  men’s  statements  successfully  dis¬ 
credit  Pyongyang  “Democratic  Front”  propaganda  campaign ; 
ITNCOK  possibly,  US  delegate  UNGA  probably  able  use  discredit 
USSE  claims  re  Korea  question. 

Broadcasts  being  translated  transmitting  upon  completion.^ 

Muccio 


^  The  texts  of  the  broadcasts  were  transmitted  to  the  Department  in  telegram 
879,  June  17,  from  Seoul,  not  printed  (79oB.00/6-17.50). 

795B.00/6-1950 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  'by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  North¬ 
east  Asian  Affairs  {AllisonY 

SECRET  [Seoul,]  June  19, 1950.- 

Participants :  President  Ehee 
Mr.  Dulles 

F oreign  Minister  Ben  C.  Limb 
Ambassador  Muccio 
Mr.  Allison 

President  Ehee  requested  a  special  unscheduled  interview  with  Mr.. 
Dulles  this  morning  with  the  apparent  objective  of  impressing  upon 
Mr.  Dulles  his  view  that  more  positive  action  must  be  taken  to  make 
more  diflicult  the  task  of  the  communists  in  North  Korea. 

President  Ehee  was  also  apparently  hoping  for  some  definite  com¬ 
mitment  of  continuing  American  aid  and  was  seemingly  apprehensive 
least  [lest]  Korea  be  left  alone  while  other  countries  in  Asia  united  in 
some  form  of  regional  association.  The  President  stated  that  before 

*  Mr.  Allison  accompanied  John  Foster  Dulles  on  his  trip  to  Japan  and  Korea  ;• 
see  footnote  2  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Muccio  to  Mr.  Rusk,  June  1,  p.  96. 
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the  Cliinese  communists  have  an  opportunity  to  consolidate  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  China  the  division  of  Korea  at  the  38th  parallel  must  be  re¬ 
moved.  He  also  exjiressed  deep  concern  over  the  fate  of  Fonnosa, 
saying  that  its  loss  would  be  greatly  deplored  by  Korea.  lie  referred  to 
a  report  he  had  received  that  Chinese,  Korean  and  Japanese  commu¬ 
nists  have  recently  had  a  meeting  in  Japan  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
•of  making  trouble  for  South  Korea  and  went  on  to  say  that  should 
Formosa  fall  to  the  communists  Korea  would  then  l)e  threatened  by 
communist  elements  from  the  south  as  well  as  from  the  north.  At  a 
later  point  in  the  conversation  the  President  did  state  that  his  desire 
for  positive  action  did  not  necessarily  mean  action  by  armed  forces 
but  he  was  insistent  that  unless  something  was  done  the  cold  war  would 
be  lost. 

Mr.  Dulles  went  to  considerable  length  to  explain  that  formal  pacts, 
alliances  or  treaties  were  not  necessary  prerequisites  to  common  action 
against  a  common  foe  and  that  the  important  thing  was  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  prove  by  its  actions  that  it  was  in  fact  a  loyal  member  of  the 
free  world  in  which  case  it  could  count  on  the  support  of  the  other 
members  of  the  free  world  against  the  forces  of  communism.  Mr.  Dulles 
■explained  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  minds  in  the 
T7.S.  Government  that  Soviet  Eussia  did  not  for  the  present  wish  to 
become  involved  in  a  shooting  war  but  that  its  more  likely  action 
would  be  to  foment  insurrection,  intrigue  and  sabotage  within 
countries.  He  pointed  out  that  no  country  could  guarantee  another 
country  against  the  results  of  a  third  world  war  with  its  potentialities 
of  atomic  warfare  and  that  if  such  a  war  was  precipitated  the  attack 
might  just  as  likely  come  first  in  New  York  as  in  Seoul.  However,  the 
other  form  of  indirect  aggression  which  appeared  more  likely  was  one 
in  which  America  could  help  but  it  could  only  help  if  the  governments 
threatened  were  themselves  taking  active  steps  to  create  conditions 
within  their  countries  which  would  prohibit  growth  of  communism. 
A  true  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  representative  government  and 
a  real  effort  to  self-control  and  hard  work  to  create  a  stable  economy 
and  a  government  which  deserved  the  support  of  its  people  would 
insure  the  continuation  of  such  additional  aid  as  miMit  be  needed. 
President  Ehee  had  raised  the  question  of  the  Baguio  conference  ^  of 
southeast  Asian  countries  along  with  the  various  conferences  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  group  and  seemed  to  feel  that  there  should  be 
some  such  grouping  which  Korea  might  join.  INIr.  Dulles  pointed 
out  that  neither  the  United  States  or  Korea  had  been  present  at  the 
Baguio  conference  and  that  he  did  not  think  either  counti’y  needed  to 
be  concerned  about  what  happened  there.  With  respect  to  the  British 
■•Commonwealth,  this  was  a  good  example  of  a  group  of  countries  bound 


“  See  footnote  1  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Muccio  to  Mr.  Rusk,  May  25,  p.  88, 
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together  by  their  mutual  allegiance  to  freedom  and  democracy  rather 
than  because  of  any  written  documents.  In  fact,  it  was  pointed  out, 
the  only  formal  document  binding  the  Commonwealth  together,  the 
Statute  of  lYestminster,  was  a  document  which  gave  each  member  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  right  to  go  its  own  way  completely  independent 
of  the  others  if  it  so  desired. 

AVith  respect  to  President  Rhee’s  concern  over  Formosa  Air.  Dulles 
pointed  out  that  this  problem  was  of  equal  concern  to  the  United 
States  and  was  under-going  constant  review  within  the  Department  of 
State.  lie  made  clear  that  economic  aid  to  Formosa  was  continuing 
and  he  explained  that  just  before  he  left  AVashington  licenses  had 
been  issued  for  the  exportation  to  Formosa  of  various  forms  of 
military  equipment.  Air.  Dulles  asked  President  lihee  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  elements  of  the  Nationalist  Government 
Avanting  to  come  to  Korea  for  asylum  should  Formosa  fall  to  the  com¬ 
munists  and  the  President  replied  that  while  tliere  had  been  rumors 
that  such  might  be  the  case  and  that  while  he  obviously  would  want  to 
do  what  lie  could  for  a  friendly  neighbor  it  was  his  opinion  that  each 
country  should  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  not  make  use  of  its  friends 
in  such  ways.  AVithout  directly  answering  Air.  Dulles’  question  it  was 
apparent  that  President  Rhee  did  not  look  with  any  favor  on  any 
I’cquests  of  high  Chinese  Nationalists  for  asylum  in  Korea. 

Air.  Dulles  concluded  by  a.ssuring  President  Rhee  that  if  the  Korean 
Government  continued  along  the  path  it  is  now  folloAving  it  would  not 
need  to  rely  on  formal  agreements  to  obtain  continuing  aid  from  the 
P'.S.  in  such  measure  as  possible  but  that  the  main  thing  was  for  the 
Koreans  to  realize  that  they  had  the  primary  responsibility  to  show 
that  they  were  really  attached  to  the  principles  of  free  representative 
government.® 

®  For  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Dulles  before  the  National  Assembly 
■of  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  June  19,  see  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  3, 1950,  p.  12. 

EE  Files  :  Lot  55D275 

Memorandum  by  the  Centred  Intelligence  Agency* 

SECRET  [AVasiiington,]  19  June  1950. 

Current  Capabilities  of  the  Northern  Korkvn  Regime 

ESTIMATE  OF  CURRENT  CAPABILITIES 

The  “Democratic  People’s  Republic”  of  northern  Korea  is  a  firmly 
controlled  Soviet  Satellite  that  exercises  no  independent  initiative  and 

*A'Ote:  The  intelligence  organizations  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Army, 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  have  concurred  in  this  report.  It  contains  information 
available  to  CIA  as  of  15  May  1950.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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depends  entirely  on  the  support  of  the  USSR  for  existence.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  serious  internal  threat  to  the  regime’s  stability, 
and,  barring  an  outbreak  of  general  hostilities,  the  Communists  will 
continue  to  make  progress  toward  their  ultimate  domestic  goals.  The 
Communist  regime  in  northern  Korea  suffers  from  a  shortage  of 
skilled  administrative  personnel  and  from  weaknesses  in  its  economy 
and  its  official  Party  organizations.  There  is  widespread,  although 
passive,  popular  discontent  with  the  Communist  government.  Despite 
these  weaknesses,  however,  the  regime  has,  with  Soviet  assistance,, 
clearly  demonstrated  an  ability  to  continue  its  control  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  northern  Korea  along  predetermined  political,  economic,  and 
social  lines. 

The  northern  Korean  regime  is  also  capable,  in  pursuit  of  its  major 
external  aim  of  extending  control  over  southern  Korea,  of  continuing 
and  increasing  its  support  of  the  present  program  of  propaganda, 
infiltration,  sabotage,  subversion,  and  guerrilla  operations  against 
southern  Korea.  This  program  will  not  be  sufficient  in  itself,  however, 
to  cause  a  collapse  of  the  southern  Korean  regime  and  the  extension 
of  Communist  control  over  the  south  so  long  as  US  economic  and 
military  aid  to  southern  Korea  is  not  substantially  reduced  or  seri¬ 
ously  dissipated. 

At  the  same  time  the  capability  of  the  northern  Korean  armed 
forces  for  both  short-  and  long-term  overt  military  operations  is 
being  further  developed.  Although  the  northern  and  southern  forces 
are  nearly  equal  in  terms  of  combat  effectives,  training,  and  leadeiship, 
the  northern  Koreans  possess  a  superiority  in  armor,  heavy  artillery, 
and  aircraft.  Thus,  northern  Korea’s  armed  forces,  even  as  presently 
constituted  and  supported,  have  a  capability  for  attaining  limited 
objectives  in  short-term  military  operations  against  southern  Korea, 
including  the  capture  of  Seoul. 

Northern  Korea’s  capability  for  long-term  military  operations  is 
dependent  upon  increased  logistical  support  from  the  USSR.  If  the 
foreign  supporters  of  each  faction  were  called  upon  for  increased 
assistance,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Soviet  support  would  be 
withheld  and  consideration  of  proximity  and  availability  of  such  as¬ 
sistance  would  greatly  favor  the  northern  Korean  regime.  Soviet 
assistance  to  northern  Korea,  however,  probably  would  not  be  in  the 
form  of  direct  participation  of  regular  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist 
military  units  except  as  a  last  resort.  The  USSR  would  be  restrained 
from  using  its  troops  by  the  fear  of  general  war;  and  its  suspected 
desire  to  restrict  and  control  Chinese  influence  in  northern  Korea 
would  militate  against  sanctioning  the  use  of  regular  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  units  in  Korea. 
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Despite  the  apparent  military  superiority  of  northern  over  south¬ 
ern  Korea,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  northern  regime,  lacking  the  active 
participation  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  military  miits,  would 
he  able  to  gain  effective  control  over  all  of  southern  Korea.  The  key 
factors  which  would  hinder  Communist  attempts  to  extend  effective 
control  under  these  circumstances  are:  (1)  the  anti-Commimist  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  southern  Koreans;  (2)  a  continuing  will  to  resist  on  the 
part  of  southern  troops;  (3)  the  Commimist  regime’s  lack  of  popular 
support;  and  (4)  the  regime’s  lack  of  trained  administrators  and 
teclmicians. 

Annex  A 

Soviet  Position  in  Northern  Korea 

The  USSR’s  fundamental  strategic  concern  with  Korea  is  positional. 
Northern  Korea  has  a  short  common  border  with  Soviet  territory, 
flanks  sea  and  land  communication  lines  between  Vladivostok  and  Port 
Arthur,  and  shares  a  long,  common  frontier  with  Manchuria.  Control 
of  northern  Korea  provides  the  USSR  with  an  advance  fringe  of 
secondary  air  and  naval  bases  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Soviet 
Far  East.  In  addition,  northern  Korea  provides  a  base  for  eventual 
extension  of  Soviet  control  over  southern  Korea,  which,  if  accom¬ 
plished,  would  give  the  Soviet  Union  a  further  strategic  advantage 
in  its  positional  relationship  with  Japan  and  consequently  enhance  the 
position  of  the  USSR  vis-a-vis  the  US  in  the  Far  East.  Of  increasing 
importance  at  the  present  time  is  the  area’s  economic  potential,  which, 
although  limited,  can  make  valuable  contributions  to  the  economy  of 
the  Soviet  Far  East. 

To  assure  continued  control  and  to  protect  and  advance  strategic 
and  economic  interests  in  northern  Korea,  the  Soviet  Union  since  1945 
has  concentrated  on  the  following  objectives:  (1)  the  establishment  of 
a  strong,  effective,  and  obedient  Communist  government  and  society ; 
(2)  the  exploitation  of  economic  and  human  resources,  with  simul¬ 
taneous  development  of  a  self-supporting,  expanding  economy  within 
northern  Korea;  and  (3)  the  exploitation  of  northern  Korea  as  a  base 
for  the  penetration  and  subversion  of  southern  Korea. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  “Democratic  People’s  Republic”  (Sep¬ 
tember  1948)  and  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  (December  1948), 
the  Soviet  Union  has  maintained  the  fiction  of  northern  Korean  inde¬ 
pendence  and  has  exercised  its  control  through  the  medium  of  the 
Communist-dominated  Korean  Government  and  associated  political 
organizations.  The  Soviet  Embassy  at  the  “capital  city”  of  Pyongyang 
is  headquarters  for  the  four-  to  five-thousand-man  Soviet  mission  in 
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northern  Korea.  The  Soviet  mission,  infiltrated  as  advisers  throughout 
the  government,  economy,  and  political  organizations,  serves  as  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  northern  Korean  subservience  and  a  source  of  technical 
assistance. 


Annex  B 

Current  Political  Situation 

1.  Indigenous  Leadership. 

The  “Democratic  People’s  Republic”  is  under  the  immediate  control 
of  a  small  group  of  Korean  Communist  leadei-s  whose  primary  quali¬ 
fication  for  high  office  is  loyalty  to  the  USSR  and  willingness  to^ 
accept  a  subordinate  role  within  the  pattern  of  Soviet  control.  Thus, 
Koreans  with  a  Soviet  background  appear  to  have  been  given  positions- 
superior  to  those  held  by  either  native-trained  Communists  or  Koreans 
who  received  Communist  indoctrination  in  Yenan  and  IManchuria,. 
and  this  Soviet-trained  leadership  appears  to  be  well  knit.  The  in¬ 
tensity  of  Soviet  control,  the  leaders’  lack  of  strong  personal  follow¬ 
ings  among  the  Korean  people,  and  the  composition  of  the  present 
southern  Korean  Government  which  makes  it  unpalatable  to  possible 
northern  “nationalist  deviationists”  as  an  alternative  prevents  either 
significant  deviations  or  disruptive  factionalism. 

Except  for  their  loyalty  and  subservience  to  the  USSR,  northern 
Korea’s  leaders  possess  few  qualifications  for  the  responsibility  of 
high  government  and  party  office.  They  have  gained  no  popular  sup¬ 
port  and  despite  four  years  in  office  they  still  lack  requisite  admin¬ 
istrative  and  technical  skills.  Although  these  weaknesses  lower  the- 
regime’s  efficiency  and  decrease  its  popular  appeal,  they  do  not  mate¬ 
rially  alTect  the  stability  of  the  “People’s  Republic,”  since  experienced 
Soviet  advisers  adequately  maintain  government  efficiency  at  the  top 
level  and  the  police  efiectively  control  the  populace. 

2.  Goveimment  Organization. 

The  Government  of  northern  Korea  closely  resembles  that  of  all 
other  “people’s  democracies”  and  a  democratic  facade  obscures  its  basic- 
totalitarian  pattern.  Constitutional  provisions  for  a  poimlarly  elected 
representative  assembly,  a  responsible  cabinet^ — actually  the  key  organ 
in  the  govei-nment — civil  liberties  and  other  rights  and  institutions- 
normally  associated  with  democratic  government,  are  intended  to  de¬ 
velop  popular  support  for  the  “Peo[)le’s  Republic”  not  only  in  north¬ 
ern  Korea  but  in  southern  Korea  as  well.  Changes  gradually  being 
made  in  the  institutions  established  by  the  Constitution,  however,, 
point  to  the  transformation  of  the  “People's  Democracy”  into  an 
“orthodox”  socialist  state  of  the  Soviet  ty})e. 
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3.  Party  Organization. 

The  organization  of  the  Communist  Party  (officially  known  as  the 
Xox-th  Korea  Labor  Party)  (NKLP),  whicli  parallels  the  hierarchical 
government  structure,  is  similar  to  the  Party  in  the  USSR.  Top 
government  positions  are  all  held  by  NKLP  members,  and  the  Party's 
Politbureau  is  the  regime’s  major  policy-making  body.  Most  of  the 
government’s  bureaucrats  are  drawn  from  the  Party  ranks.  The  Party 
is  intended  to  be  the  activist  element  among  the  politically  passive 
northern  Koreans,  is  responsible  for  political  activities — including 
elections,  demonstrations,  and  the  dissemination  of  propaganda — and 
is  the  nucleus  for  what  Avill  eventually  be  a  one-party  system.  In  the 
interim,  however,  the  fiction  of  a  multi-party  system  is  maintained. 
The  Front  and  its  organizations,  manipulated  and  controlled  by  the 
NKLP  leadership,  and  designed  to  include  every  segment  of  society, 
support  and  assist  internal  indoctrination  and  control  programs  and 
play  an  even  more  important  role  in  operations  against  southern 
Korea. 

Membership  in  the  NKLP  is  estimated  at  between  five  and  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  the  total  pojiulation. 
The  Party  is  controlled  by  a  group  of  about  a  hundred,  who  provide 
the  indigenous  leadership  in  the  state  apparatus  and  who  subject  the 
several  thousand  petty  officials,  intellectuals,  and  professional  men  in 
the  middle  bracket  of  the  Party  (generally  less  thoroughly  indoc¬ 
trinated  Marxists)  to  the  most  stringent  Party  discipline. 

The  remainder  of  the  Party’s  membership  is  four-fifths  peasant 
and  one-fifth  urban  and  industrial  workers.  The  support  of  this  vast 
majority  of  the  Party’s  members  is  maintained  through  preferential 
treatment  and  strict  discipline.  Devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  Party’s 
leadership,  rather  than  intellectual  adherence  to  Marxism,  is  required 
from  this  Party  majority  that  serves  fundamentally  as  a  large  base 
with  a  vested  interest  in  peiqxetuation  of  the  regime,  rather  than  as 
a  mature  activist  element. 

4.  Methods  of  Control. 

Both  the  state  organization  and  the  regimentation  of  Korean 
society  depend  on  firm  control  of  the  people  and  the  maintenance  of 
internal  security.  The  police  force  is  the  instrument  of  primary  con¬ 
trol.  Exclusive  of  the  para-military  border  constabulary  which  is  still 
under  the  Minister  of  Interior,  there  are  some  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
police  agents  and  uniformed  ])olice.  The  former  maintain  a  constant 
check  on  public  attitudes  and  seek  out  dissident  elements.  Uroups 
such  as  former  landlords,  businessmen,  property  owners,  intellectuals 
and  Christians  in  the  north  Korean  population  are  singled  out  by  the 
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200] ice  (as  dissident  or  potentially  dissident  elements)  and  are  subject 
to  2)articularly  rigid  police  controls. 

As  a  long-range  source  of  stability,  Korea’s  Communist  regime  has 
sought  popular  supi^ort  through  the  use  of  persuasive  techniques, 
principally  2>ropaganda  and  the  conferring  of  material  benefits. 
Pro2^aganda,  disseminated  through  a  wide  variety  of  media,  reaches 
every  element  of  the  Korean  2mpulation.  Its  main  effort  is  directed 
at  concealing  the  dictatorial  nature  of  the  government,  the  extent  of 
Soviet  domination  and  similar  aspects  of  Communism  in  Korea,  while 
creating,  on  the  other  hand,  the  illusion  of  national  indej^endence, 
re23resentative  government,  equality  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other 
favorable  stereotypes.  Material  benefits  designed  to  recruit  mass  sup- 
2)ort  include;  reforms  purjDorted  to  correct  deep-seated  inequities  in 
the  Korean  social  and  economic  system;  the  provision  of  social  and 
liublic  services  on  much  larger  scale  than  under  the  Jai^anese;  and 
specific  state  actions — such  as  the  release  of  extra  consumer  goods — • 
timed  to  counteract  2)ublic  discontent  over  new  economic  regulations. 

5.  Ejfectiveness  of  the  Political  System. 

The  “Democratic  People’s  Eepublic”  has  established  firm  control 
over  the  northern  Korean  people.  Desjjite  weaknesses,  the  Communist 
regime  is  progressing  toward  its  ultimate  domestic  objectives  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  stable,  fully  socialized  state.  Its  strength  and  stability  are 
mainly  attributable  to:  (1)  rigid  direction  exercised  through  Soviet 
advisers  and  loyal  Korean  Communists;  (2)  Soviet  material  aid  and 
technical  advice  in  all  fields;  (3)  comprehensive  and  highly  organized 
state  regulation  of  political,  economic,  and  social  activity,  maintained 
both  through  government  controls  and  through  the  actions  of  Com¬ 
munist-controlled  mass  organizations;  (4)  effective  police  control, 
supplemented  by  techniques  of  2‘)ersuasion  and  psychologically 
bolstered  by  the  proximity  of  Soviet  forces;  (5)  cohesiveness  and 
loyalty  to  both  the  government  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  part  of 
northern  Korea’s  indigenous  leaders,  the  bureaucracy,  the  police,  the 
North  Korea  Labor  Party  and  the  more  skilled  technicians  and 
workers;  and  (G)  the  achievement,  since  1946,  of  substantial  increases 
in  production,  which  have  raised  living  standards  in  northern  Korea 
to  a  minimum  subsistence  level. 

Despite  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  “Peoi^le’s  Ee2)ublic”  the 
regime  has  a  number  of  important  weaknesses  to  overcome,  major 
among  them  being:  (1)  a  lack  of  experienced  and  competent  leaders, 
administrators,  technicians,  and  dynamic  activist  strength  in  the 
NKLP;  (2)  the  regime’s  narrow  base  of  popular  support,  which  i*e- 
fiults  from  the  relatively  widespread  po2iular  discontent;  (3)  Soviet 
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interference  and  exploitation,  which  offends  Korean  desires  for  com¬ 
plete  independence  and  contributes  to  the  low  standard  of  living, 
which  is  a  basic  cause  for  popular  discontent  and  a  factor  contributing 
to  low  labor  productivity. 

The  Communist  system,  itself  inherently  incompatible  with  tradi¬ 
tional  social,  economic,  and  political  forms  in  Korea,  assures  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  discontented  groups  under  the  northern  regime.  In  the  brief 
jieriod  of  Communist  control,  nearly  two  million  northern  Korean 
refugees  have  moved  to  the  south ;  the  great  mass  of  the  northerners 
have  not  yet  appeared  receptive  to  a  Communist,  Soviet-oriented  state, 
and  indoctrination  in  Marxian  ideology  remains  extremely  limited. 
There  is  believed  to  be  widespread  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
among  farmers,  for  example,  particularly  among  those  who  formerly 
owned  large  or  medium-sized  farms.  The  forced  labor  required  on  com¬ 
munity  projects,  as  well  as  the  government's  collection  of  large  special 
crop  taxes,  moreover,  has  incurred  the  resentment  of  former  landless 
tenant  farmers,  whose  support  was  actively  solicited  b}'^  means  of  the 
1916  “land  reform.”  The  100,000  or  more  Christians  are  strongly  anti- 
Communist,  and  considerable  discontent  also  exists  among  the  pre¬ 
liberation  middle  classes.  This  popular  discontent  appears  to  be  largely 
passive,  however,  and  in  the  few  loiown  attempts  to  organize  the  oppo¬ 
sition  for  action,  the  groups  were  quickly  broken  up  by  the  police. 

The  low  standard  of  living,  although  primarily  an  economic  prob¬ 
lem,  has  its  political  ramifications.  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one  be¬ 
cause  the  low  standard  arises  directly  and  indirectly  from  other  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  system  and  cannot  be  resolved  completely  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  the  economic  exploitation  of  northern  Korea. 

None  of  these  problems,  however,  is  sufficiently  critical  at  present 
either  to  threaten  the  USSR’s  control  over  northern  Korea  or  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  northern  Korean  regime’s  ability  to  maintain  itself.  Northern 
Korean  internal  security  forces  are  fully  capable  of  maintaining  the 
regime  in  power  during  the  period  required  for  the  reduction  of  cur¬ 
rent  weaknesses  in  administration,  leadership  and  production,  and  the 
progressive  development  of  more  advanced  Communist  political  forms. 
Barring  a  period  of  internal  disorganization,  or  crises  arising  from 
external  military  pressures,  the  Communist  regime's  present  lack  of 
popular  support  does  not  represent  a  serious  iiroblem.  In  the  long  run, 
living  standards  i:)robably  will  be  somewhat  improved,  and  the  regime’s 
persuasive  tactics  are  likely  to  gain  additional  recruits  among  the 
younger  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  while  these  weaknesses  do  not 
seriously  impair  the  Communists’  ability  to  control  and  develop  north¬ 
ern  Korea,  they  do  materially  reduce  that  regime’s  current  ability  to 
extend  and  maintain  control  over  southern  Korea. 
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Annex  C 

Current  Economic  Situation 

1.  Organization  of  the  Economy. 

Koreans  were  almost  completely  excluded  from  ownership  and  man¬ 
agement  when  Korea’s  economic  system  was  under  Japanese  rule.  As 
a  consequence,  the  USSK’s  introduction  of  a  socialized  economy  in 
northern  Korea  after  1945  proceeded  with  little  internal  opposition. 
The  principal  Soviet  economic  objective  in  northern  Korea  has  been 
the  gearing  of  the  economy  to  the  requirements  of  the  Soviet  Far  East 
wliile  developing  northern  Korean  resources  to  provide  the  maximum 
of  self-support.  The  USSR  has  fostered  the  development  of  those  in¬ 
dustries  producing  exports  required  by  its  economy  and  has  also  sought 
to  overcome  the  existing  shortages  in  consumer  goods  production  and 
other  items  presently  obtained  from  external  sources.  These  plans,  if 
successful,  would  ensure  a  viable,  although  low  level,  economy  in  north¬ 
ern  Korea  and  would  also  insure  increasing  returns  to  the  USSR  in 
their  exploitation  of  the  northern  Korean  economy. 

Effective  Soviet  direction  of  the  northern  Korean  economy  is  in¬ 
sured  through :  (1)  the  placement  of  Soviet  advisers  and  Koreans  loyal 
to  the  USSR  in  all  key  positions  controlling  the  economy;  (2)  the  use 
of  Soviet  advisers  and  engineers  in  all  key  Korean  installations ;  and 
(3)  the  existence  of  “joint”  Soviet-Korean  control  over  northern 
Korea’s  foreign  trade. 

All  major  economic  undertakings  in  northern  Korea  are  planned, 
financed,  and  directed  by  the  responsible  government  ministries,  which 
are  under  intensive  Soviet  supervision.  Private  ownership  is  confined 
to  small  commercial  establishments  and  trading  companies,  some  min¬ 
ing  activities,  and  agriculture.  Even  in  agriculture,  legal  title  to  the 
land  distributed  by  the  Communist  regime  in  the  Land  Reform  Pro¬ 
gram  of  1946  ^  still  rests  with  the  state,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  state  control  over  agricultural  production. 

2.  Production  and  Trade. 

By  the  end  of  1946,  a  combination  of  Japan’s  wartime  abuses  of 
Korea’s  arable  land  and  industrial  plant,  and  subsequent  Soviet  loot¬ 
ing  and  Korean  neglect,  had  reduced  northern  Korea’s  economy  to  a 
state  of  near  chaos.  Recovery  has  been  slow,  but  by  1949  the  industrial 
plant  had  achieved  a  significant  level  of  activity.  Today,  to  judge  by 
the  northern  Korean  regime’s  published  two-year  production  plan 
(1949-1950)  and  by  scattered  intelligence  reports,  heavy  industrial 
plant  production,  while  it  has  increased  significantly  over  1946,  it  is 
still  15-30  percent  below  the  peak  1944  level. 

'For  information  and  pertinent  documentation  on  land  reform  in  North 
Korea,  see  U.N.  document  A/1881,  pp.  5iM32. 
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Postwar  production  plans  have  refiected  a  reduction  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  some  finished  heav'}^  industrial  items,  such  as  pig  iron  and 
aluminum,  which  formerly  was  geared  to  Japanese  rather  than  to 
domestic  absorption  caj)acity.  Emphasis  has  been  shifted,  instead,  to 
the  construction  and  expansion  of  plants  producing  basic  and  end-use 
equipment  and  consumer  goods. 

The  current  production  of  iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  fertil¬ 
izers,  industrial  chemicals,  and  cement  is  still  in  excess  of  the  Korean 
economy’s  capacity  to  process  and  absorb.  The  resultant  surplus  is  ex¬ 
ported  both  to  meet  Soviet  demands  and  to  obtain  needed  imports  of 
basic  equipment  and  consumer  goods.  Although  only  spotty  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  concerning  the  degree  of  recovery  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries,  these  too  have  apparently  revived 
to  such  an  extent  that  selected  exports  are  practicable.  As  a  result  of 
the  possession  of  some  industrial  and  agricultural  surplus,  and  the 
need  for  basic  and  end-use  equipment,  a  relatively  large  volume  of 
foreign  trade  is  both  possible  and  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  northern  Korean  economy.  Additionally,  the  area’s  lack  of  petro¬ 
leum  and  bituminous  coal  forces  the  importation  of  both. 

It  is  believed  that  northern  Korea’s  balance  of  payments  is  unfavor¬ 
able.  This  unfavorable  balance  probably  arises  largely  from  Soviet 
pricing  policies  which  underprice  Korean  exports  and  overprice  Soviet 
exports.  Exports  to  the  USSK,  northern  Korea’s  principal  postwar 
trading  partner,  are,  for  the  most  part,  iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous 
metals  and  ores,  chemicals,  lumber,  marine  products,  and  grain.  Im¬ 
ports  are  machinery,  armaments,  coal,  and  petroleum. 

Hong  Kong  is  northern  Korea’s  principal  non-Communist  trading 
partner,  and  a  wide  variety  of  imports  are  sought  on  that  market. 
Chief  among  these  are  textiles,  basic  machinery,  pharmaceuticals,  and 
selected  industrial  chemicals.  Korean  exports  to  Hong  Kong  consist 
of  cattle  fodder,  marine  products,  grains,  fats  and  oils,  and  chemicals. 
Less  important  trade  relations  are  conducted  directly  with  Manchuria, 
North  China,  Southeast  Asia,  and — clandestinely — with  Japan  and 
southern  Korea. 

3.  Standards  of  Living. 

The  living  standard  of  the  great  majority  of  northern  Koreans  has 
shown  a  significant  increase  from  the  below-subsistence  level  which 
immediately  followed  World  War  II.  Rationing  of  all  foods  and  basic 
necessities,  which  has  ensured  the  meeting  of  the  population’s  minimum 
requirements,  has  been  a  factor  in  preventing  development  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  discontent  into  active  resistance. 

The  shortage  of  housing  in  urban  areas,  harsh  w’orking  conditions, 
low  wages,  the  high  cost  of  consumer  goods,  and  the  high  taxes  on 
agricultural  production  are  all  major  problems  which  remain  to  be 
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ovei'come  before  the  present  subsistence  level  of  living  can  be  raised. 
Attempts  to  this  end  are  evident  in  the  Communist  regime's  current 
plans  for  expansion  of  consumer  goods  industries,  as  well  as  in  the 
volume  of  consumer  goods  imported  from  Hong  Kong  in  1949.  While 
Soviet  exploitation  of  the  northern  Korean  economy  continues,  how¬ 
ever,  any  substantial  improvement  in  living  .standards  will  be  inhibited. 

4.  Limitatiom  on  the  Economy. 

Several  problems  will  continue  to  hamper  the  Communist  regime’s 
progress  toward  self-support.  The  most  important  among  these  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  USSK  v/ill  continue  to  support  and  assist  the 
development  of  the  northern  Korean  economy  only  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  Soviet  economy.  So  long  as  the  importation  of  bituminous 
coal  and  petroleum  and  the  operation  of  the  northern  Korean  merchant 
marine  is  under  Soviet  control,  the  operation  of  Korea’s  economy  will 
remain  almost  completely  dependent  on  the  USSR.  A  further  major 
problem  faced  by  the  northern  Korean  regime  is  the  internal  one  of 
the  Korean  people’s  low  level  of  j)roductivity.  Since  there  is  a  shortage 
of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  manpower  in  the  north,  low  productivity 
can  be  expected  to  continue  despite  the  Communist  regime’s  efforts  to 
improve  the  situation. 


Annex  D 

Current  Military  Situation 

Northern  Korea’s  military  forces  are  still  being  expanded.  So  far 
as  the  ground  forces  are  concerned,  this  process  involves  the  integra¬ 
tion  into  the  “Peoiile’s  Army”  of  local  recruits  and  of  Korean  troops 
that  have  seen  service  under  the  Chinese  Communists  in  Manchuria,  as 
well  as  the  equipping  of  this  force  with  small  arms,  artillery,  vehicles, 
aircraft,  and  armor  from  the  USSR. 

Trained  and  equipped  units  of  the  Communist  “People’s  Army”  are 
being  deployed  southward  in  the  area  of  the  38th  Parallel.  “People’s 
Army”  and  Border  Constabulary  units  there  equal  or  surpass  the 
strength  of  southern  Korean  army  units  similarly  deployed.  Tanks 
and  heavy  artillery  have  also  been  moved  close  to  the  Parallel  in  recent 
months. 

1.  Army. 

Current  estimates  place  the  strength  of  the  “People’s  Army”  (PA) 
at  66,000  men  (including  16,000  ex-Manchurian  troops)  organized  into 
at  least  three  infantry  divisions  and  an  independent  brigade.  The  PA’s 
critical  arms  include:  (1)  an  armored  unit,  estimated  to  possess  65 
Soviet  T-34  tanks;  (2)  divisional  artillery  units  equipped  with  76  mm 
guns  and  122  mm  howitzers;  and  (3)  anti-aircraft  units  in  the  border 
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regions.  The  20,500-man  Border  Constabulary  (BC),  which  is  also 
being  expanded  with  ex-lNIanchurian  levies,  is  nominally  a  paramili¬ 
tary  police  force  and  was  previously  armed  with  Japanese  weapons. 
The  BC  has  been  trained  to  infantry  standards,  however,  and  has  now 
been  re-equipped  with  Soviet  weapons. 

2.  Air  Force. 

According  to  current  accepted  estimates,  the  “People's  Army  Air 
Force”  (PAAF)  consists  of  an  air  regiment  of  1,500  men,  including 
150  pilots,  equipped  with  35  YAK-9  and/or  IIj-10  fighters,  3  twin- 
engine  bombers,  2  twin-engine  transports,  and  35  Japanese  or  Soviet 
training  planes.  This  estimate  may  be  subject  to  an  upward  revision 
in  the  near  future. 

3.  Navy. 

The  northern  Korean  navy  performs  mainly  as  a  coast  guard  force. 
Present  navy  strength  is  estimated  at  5,100  men.  A  marine  unit,  whose 
exact  functions  are  as  yet  undetermined,  numbers  approximately  5,400 
men.  Northern  Korean  navy  shore  installations  and  ships  are  of  little 
consequence. 

4.  Logistics  and  Manpower. 

The  northern  Korean  armed  forces  dejiend  almost  wholly  on  the 
USSR  for  logistic  support.  Recent  reports  have  indicated,  however, 
that  limited  quantities  of  Soviet-type  small  arms,  munitions,  and  uni¬ 
forms  are  being  locally  manufactured. 

A  large  segment  of  the  domestic  economy  is  as  yet  uncommitted 
to  the  logistic  support  of  the  armed  forces  and  could  provide  further 
manpower  for  expansion  of  the  military  machine.  However,  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime’s  military  machine  already  constitutes  a  drain  on  the 
undermanned  northern  Korean  economy.  An  additional  sixty  to 
seventy  thousand  Koreans  who  have  seen  service  with  the  Chinese 
Communists,  furthermore,  are  believed  to  be  available  in  Manchuria  if 
needed  for  integration  in  or  loan  to  the  “People’s  Army.” 

5.  Training. 

The  northern  Korean  military,  forces  are  entirely  the  product  of 
Soviet  j^lanning,  and  depend  heavily  on  the  large  Soviet  military  mis¬ 
sion  for  training  at  higher  command  levels  and  for  tactical  advice 
down  to  the  battalion  level.  The  PA’s  state  of  training  is  compai'able  to 
that  of  the  southern  Korean  Army.  Air  training  is  probably  still  in 
a  basic  stage,  however,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  Air  Regi¬ 
ment  has  attained  oiierational  status.  The  na\w  has  received  less  Soviet 
attention. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  continuing  program  of  sending  small  numbers 
of  ground  and  air  officers  to  the  USSR  for  advanced  training.  Sovif't 
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advisers  to  the  PA  are  believed  to  number  at  least  2,000 ;  to  the  PAAF, 
70;  and  to  the  Navy,  33.  An  additional  2,000  Soviet  naval  i^ersonnel 
are  reported  to  be  stationed  in  major  northern  Korean  ports,  to  service 
Soviet  naval  units  and  to  control  port  facilities. 

6.  Morale. 

The  morale  of  the  northern  Korean  military  forces  generally  appears 
to  be  good,  and,  although  factions  exist,  factionalism  is  not  a  significant 
problem.  Troops  are  subject  to  continuous  indoctrination  and  surveil¬ 
lance,  and  their  loyalty  is  further  induced  by  above-average  food  ra¬ 
tions,  good  wages,  and  special  privileges.  xVt  the  present  time,  the 
northern  Korean  armed  forces  are  probably  psychologically  prepared 
to  fight  wholeheartedly  against  southern  Korean  troops.  Their  loyalty 
to  the  Communist  regime  and  their  figliting  spirit,  however,  would 
vary  inversely  with  the  strength  of  the  opposition  and  the  duration 
of  the  struggle.  In  contrast,  the  ex-AIancliurian  Koreans,  whose  loyalty 
was  indicated  by  the  fact  of  their  transfer  to  the  PA,  now  form  a  sig¬ 
nificant  percentage  of  that  force.  These  troops  possibly  have  less  feeling 
of  kinship  for  southern  Koreans  and  therefore  may  provide  a  firm 
backbone  for  the  PA  in  the  event  of  military  operations. 


Annex  E 

Current  Operations  Against  Southern  Korea 

The  ultimate  local  objective  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  northern 
Korean  regime  is  the  elimination  of  the  southern  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  unification  of  the  Korean  peninsula  under  Communist  domi¬ 
nation.  To  this  end,  an  open  invasion  of  the  Republic  by  northern 
Korean  military  forces  has  thus  far  been  delayed  in  favor  of  a  coordi¬ 
nated  campaign  involving  political  pressure  within  southern  Korea, 
subversion,  pixipaganda,  intimidation,  economic  pressure,  and  military 
actions  by  infiltration  of  guerrilla  forces. 

To  date,  this  campaign  has  succeeded  in  damaging  south  Korea's 
economy  to  a  serious  extent.  The  withholding  of  northern  Korean 
power,  fertilizer,  coal,  iron,  and  steel  from  the  southern  Republic  has 
been  offset  only  in  part  by  large-scale  US  economic  aid.  In  turn,  the 
Communist-trained  guerrillas  operating  in  south  Korea,  while  they 
have  not  been  successful  in  developing  large  concentrations  or  seriously 
threatening  the  Republic’s  internal  stability,  have  forced  the  Repub¬ 
lic  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  “suppression  campaigns,”  and 
thus  have  contributed  materially  to  the  dangerous  inflationarj^  situa¬ 
tion  in  south  Korea.  Anti-guerrilla  activity,  moreover,  has  prevented 
the  deploj^ment  of  some  Republican  Ai’iny  units  along  the  strategic 
corridoi-s  adjacent  to  the  38th  Parallel. 
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Communist  propaganda,  especially  that  which  reiterates  the  theme 
of  unification,  probably  has  little  present  appeal  to  the  southern  Ko¬ 
rean  people,  since  they  are  basically  anti-Communist.  The  Kepublic's 
anti-Communist  program  has  also  materially  reduced  the  Communists’ 
ability  to  infiltrate  southern  Korean  governmental  and  political 
organizations. 

Although  Communist  operations  against  the  southern  Eepublic  of 
Korea  have  not  thus  far  produced  decisive  results,  the  Eepublic  has 
been  forced  to  make  serious  political  and  economic  sacrifices  in  order 
to  counter  the  ever-present  Communist  threat.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cost  to  the  Communists  has  been  relatively  slight,  and  their  ability  to 
continue  the  camjDaign  far  exceeds  the  Eepublic’s  capability  to  continue 
effective  resistance  without  US  aid. 


795B.D8/6-2350 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SFXRET  Seoul,  June  23,  1950. 

No.  660 

Eef :  WAEX-81993,  April  20, 1950  to  Chief,  KMAG  ^ 

Subject :  Transmitting  Plan  for  Eeduction  of  KMAG  Personnel 
There  are  enclosed,  for  the  Department’s  information  and  considera¬ 
tion,  copies  of  an  exchange  of  self-explanatory  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  Chief,  KMAG  and  the  Embassy  on  the  subject  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  reduction  in  KMAG  personnel.  KINIAG  was  instructed,  by  the 
Department  of  Army  in  radio  message  WAKX-81993,  April  20,  1950, 
a  copy  of  which  is  presumably  available  to  the  Department,  to  submit 
such  a  plan  after  consultation  with  the  Embassy.  Following  several 
discussions  with  General  Eoberts  and  Colonel  Wright,^  the  reduction 
outlined  in  the  enclosure  to  the  Chief,  KM  AG’s  letter  of  June  22, 1950 
was  found  acceptable  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  Army  and  police  ad¬ 
visory  duties.  The  Embassy’s  views  regarding  Coast  Guard  and  Air 
Force  advisory  personnel,  apart  from  those  having  been  transmitted 
to  the  Department  in  various  telegrams  and  despatches,  are  set  forth 
in  the  Embassy’s  letter  of  June  23, 1950  to  the  Chief,  KMAG. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  plan  provides  for  a  reduction  in  KMAG  per¬ 
sonnel  from  a  total  of  472  to  242  (exclusive  of  Coast  Guard).  Officer 
strength  is  slated  to  decline  from  181  to  96  and  enlisted  men  from  283 
to  139.  Despite  the  severity  of  this  proposed  reduction,  pi'ovision  has 

'  Not  printed. 

’  Col.  Sterling  Wright,  who  had  been  Chief  of  Staff  of  KMAG,  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Group  pending  the  arrival  of  a  new  Chief  following  the  departure 
of  General  Roberts  from  Korea  on  June  15.  At  this  time.  Colonel  Wright  was 
in  Japan  and  Lt.  Col.  Carl  H.  Sturles  was  in  temporary  command  of  KMAG. 

( See  Sawyer,  Military  Advisors  in  Korea,  p.  119.) 
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been  made  for  retention  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  field  at 
approximately  their  present  strength.  In  this  way  close  supervision 
will  continue  to  be  exercised  over  Korean  Army  units  through  the 
regimental  level — an  essential  desideratum  if  Korean  Army  units  are 
to  be  maintained  at  an  efficient  level.  Under  the  reduction  2:)lan,  the  En¬ 
gineer  and  Ordnance  sections  of  KMAG  will  be  strengthened  in  order 
better  to  handle  the  expected  flow  of  MDA  supplies  and  equipment, 
which  should  reach  a  high  level  in  the  calendar  3’ear  1951.  Some  reduc¬ 
tion  is  envisaged  in  officers  assigned  to  the  various  schools,  but  it  is 
believed  that  this  can  now  be  done  without  imj)airing  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  which  are  now  well  established  and  op)erating  under  definite 
curricula.  Most  of  the  contemj^lated  reductions  will  be  found  in  Head¬ 
quarters  personnel.  Various  logistic  functions,  such  as  the  motor  pool, 
are  being  turned  over  in  their  entirety  to  Joint  Administrative  Serv¬ 
ices,  with  the  result  that  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  such  spaces  can  be 
spared. 

The  Embassy,  after  careful  consideration,  is  of  the  view  that  the 
reductions  jiroposed  can  be  effected  after  January  1,  1951  without  any 
apjjreciable  impairment  of  the  ROK  Security  Forces.  The  Korean 
Army,  in  joarticular,  has  made  enormous  progress  during  the  past  year ; 
and  the  systems  and  institutions  set  iq)  through  the  instrumentality  of 
KMAG  are  now  such  that  reductions  in  advisory  joersonnel  can  well  be 
made.® 

For  the  Ambassador; 

Everett  F.  Drumrigiit 
Counselor  of  Embassy 


Enclosure  1 

The  Chief  of  the  United  States  Military  Advisory  Group  to  the 
Repuhlic  of  Korea  {Sturies)  to  the  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccid) 

secret  22  June  1950. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  WARX  81993, 
dated  20  April  1950,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewdth  for  Amur 
consideration  the  detailed  plan  for  the  reduction  of  KMAG.'* 

®  Under  cover  of  despatch  no.  6G1,  June  23,  from  Seoul,  not  printed.  Am¬ 
bassador  Muccio  transmitted  copies  of  the  semiannual  report  of  KMAG  for  the 
period  from  January  1  to  June  15,  1950,  the  latter  date  having  been  advanced 
15  days  to  coincide  with  the  departure  of  General  Roberts  from  Korea.  The  con¬ 
cluding  portions  of  despatch  no.  6G1  read  as  follows: 

“.  .  .  It  is  hoped  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  expedite  the  shipment  to 
Korea  of  items  criticaily  needed.  It  is  also  hoped  that  an  affirmative  decision 
will  be  reached  regarding  the  additional  fiscal  year  1950  MDA  program  which 
is  now  under  consideration  in  Washington. 

“The  continued  progress  made  by  the  Korean  Security  Forces  during  the 
fir.st  half  of  the  calendar  year  is  .vet  another  indication  of  the  fine  performance 
of  KMAG.  General  Roberts  and  his  staff  have  worked  exceedingly  hard  and  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  commendation.”  (795B.58/6-2350) 

*  Not  printed. 
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This  plan  envisions  a  one-time  reduction  with  an  effective  date  of 
1  January  1951.  Normal  attrition,  curtailment  of  extensions  and  sus¬ 
pension  of  rerpiisitions  will  be  utilized  to  achieve  a  smooth  reduction 
and  obviate  the  necessity  for  reporting  large  numbers  of  officers  and 
men  for  reassignment  to  other  commands. 

Please  note  that  since  our  last  informal  discussion  of  the  problem 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the  strength  of  both  Engi¬ 
neer  and  Ordnance  advisory  sections  each  by  two  officers.  This  increase 
has  been  motivated  by  consideration  of  the  problems  involved  in  those 
two  sections  in  handling  MDAP  supplies  and  equipment,  and  in  the 
progress  made  by  the  Engineers  in  affecting  major  economies.  As  ap¬ 
proximately  seventy  five  (75)  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  MDAP 
program  for  Korea  is  in  ordnance  materiel,  it  is  considered  essential 
that  the  maximum  supervision  be  exercised  over  this  type  of  equipment. 
The  addition  of  two  Engineer  officers  is  justified  on  the  grounds  that 
Engineer  advisors  are  currently  achieving  remarkable  results  in  sav¬ 
ing  KOK  many  millions  of  won  by  insuring  proper  utilization  of  Ko¬ 
rean  Army  engineers  in  preference  to  hiring  civilian  contractors  for 
construction  or  rehabilitation  projects. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  indicate  your  concurrence  at 
your  earliest  convenience  in  order  that  the  proposed  Table  of  Distri¬ 
bution  may  be  submitted  to  Department  of  the  Army  with  the  least 
practicable  delay. 

Carl  II.  S'itjries 
Lt.  Gol.^  Sig.  C 


Enclosure  2 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Military  Advisory  Group  to  the  Republie  of  Korea  {Sturies) 

SECRET  Seoul,  June  23, 1950. 

Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  June  22,  1950,  with  which  you 
submitted  a  detailed  plan,  pursuant  to  instructions  contained  in 
WARX  81993,  for  the  reduction  of  KMAG  personnel  to  take  effect 
from  January  1, 1951. 

I  note  that  the  plan  submitted  by  you  corresi)onds  generally  with 
the  plan  originally  agreed  upon  in  consequence  of  informal  discus¬ 
sions  with  General  Roberts  and  Colonel  Wright,  except  for  the  changes 
outlined  in  the  third  paragrah  of  your  letter.  I  fully  agree  that  the 
Engineer  and  Ordnance  advisory  sections  should  be  strengthened  in 
order  to  handle  MDA  equipment  and  supplies  to  the  best  effect. 

In  so  far  as  your  plan  relates  to  Army  and  police  advisory  duties, 
it  has  my  full  concurrence.  I  note,  however,  that  the  plan  includes  no 
provision  for  Coast  Guard  advisors  who  have  hitherto  been  carried  as 
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a  part  of  the  KM  AG  complement.  I  strongly  feel,  as  I  am  sure  you  do, 
that  the  United  States  must  retain  and  even  strengthen  its  Coast  Guard 
advisory  personnel.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  go  on  record  as  endorsing  the 
written  request  which  went  forward  from  the  Chief  KiNIAG  to  the 
Department  of  the  Arm}',  under  date  of  April  1, 1950,  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  advisory  group  to  the  Coast  Guard.''"’  The  financing  of  the 
Coast  Guard  advisory  group  is  obviously  a  matter  for  determination 
in  Washington. 

While,  under  existing  policy,  the  inclusion  of  Air  Force  advisory 
l)ersonnel  in  the  KMAG  complement  would  not  be  proper,  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  that  a  top-level  decision  will  be  taken  in  Washington,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  the  Embassy’s  telegram 
no.  744,  May  23,  1950,  to  the  Department  of  State,  which  will  permit 
of  the  inclusion  of  Air  Force  advisory  personnel  in  the  KMAG 
complement.® 

Very  truly  yours,  John  J.  Muccio 

'Not  printed;  the  substance  of  the  request  is  given  in  Sawyer,  Military  Ad¬ 
visors  in  Korea,  p.  92. 

*  See  footnote  3  to  telegram  744,  May  23,  from  Seoul,  p.  87. 


THE  OUTBREAK  OF  HOSTILITIES  IN  KOREA;  RESPONSE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
TO  EVENTS  IN  KOREA,  JUNE  24-30,  1950 

EditoHal  Note  on  the  Arrangement  of  Documents 

The  difference  in  local  time  between  Seoul  and  "Washington  (EDT) 
was  13  hours ;  because  they  lay  on  different  sides  of  the  International 
Date  Line,  Korea  from  12  midnight  to  1  p.m.  was  one  calendar  day 
ahead  of  Washington. 

The  material  is  here  arranged  chronologically,  as  far  as  possible, 
according  to  Washington  time.  Incoming  telegrams  appear  in  order  of 
the  date  and  time  of  their  receipt  in  Washington,  which  is  indicated 
in  the  heading  of  the  document.  Outgoing  telegrams  are  printed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  time  of  their  transmission  from  Washington. 


JUNE  24-25,  1950 
(Saturday  and  Sunday) 

795.00/6-2550 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

coNriDENTiAL  xiACT  Seoul,  Juiie  25, 1950 — 10  a.m. 

[Received  June  24 — 9 :  26  p.  m.] 
925.  According  Korean  army  reports  which  partly  confirmed  by 
KMAG  field  advisor  reports.  North  Korean  forces  invaded  ROK 
territory  at  several  points  this  morning.  Action  was  initiated  about 
4  a.  m.  Ongjin  blasted  by  North  Korean  artillery  fire.  About  6  a.  m. 
North  Korean  infantry  commenced  crossing  parallel  in  Ongjin  area, 
Kaesong  ai'ea,  Chunchon  area  and  amphibious  landing  was  reportedly 
made  south  of  Kangnung  on  east  coast.  Kaesong  was  reportedly 
captured  at  9  a.m.,  with  some  10  North  Korean  tanks  participating  in 
operation.  North  Korean  forces,  spearheaded  by  tanks,  reportedly 
closing  in  on  Chunchon.  Details  of  fighting  in  Kangnung  area  unclear, 
although  it  seems  North  Korean  forces  have  cut  highway.  Am  con¬ 
ferring  with  KIMAG  advisors  and  Korean  officials  this  morning  re 
situation. 
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It  would  appear  from  nature  of  attack  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
launched  that  it  constitutes  all  out  offensive  against  liOK. 

Eepeated  information  CINCFE. 

Muccio 

Note:  Mr.  Connors  (FE),^  Mr.  White  (SAM)“  notified  10: 15  p.  m. 
G/24/50. 

Relayed  to  Armj^  Dept.  10  :  30  p.  m.  6/24/50. 

Two  copies  delivered  to  IVhite  House  at  11  p.  m.  for  transmission  to 
President,  per  Mr.  Rusk  (cleared  with  the  Secretary) . 

Repeated  to  London,  Paris,  Moscow,  Ottawa,  Tokyo,  Canberra, 
Manila,  Wellington,  New  Delhi,  Djarkarta,  and  Taipei.  Per  Mr.  Rusk. 
11 : 30  p.  m.  June  24,  CWO/FED.® 

^  W.  Bradley  Connors,  Officer  in  Charge  of  Public  Affairs  in  the  Bureau  of 
Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

“Paul  Lincoln  White,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Press  Relations  (McDermott). 

“  The  initials  are  those  of  the  Chief  Watch  Officer  in  the  Department  of  State, 
Frank  E.  Duvall. 


795.00/6-2450 :  Telegram 

The  Secretamj  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

NiACT  PLAIN  Washington,  June  24, 1950 — 10  p.  m. 

612.  UP  bulletins  report  tonight  North  Korean  forces  launched 
general  offensive  across  border.  Heavy  tanks  in  use ;  1st  Army  reported 
defeated.  Story  by  Jack  James.^  Advise  urgently.* 

Acheson 


“  UP  correspondent  in  Korea. 

“This  telegram  had  been  drafted  prior  to  the  receipt  in  the  Department  of 
State  of  telegram  925,  supra,  on  the  basis  of  the  news  bulletins  referred  to  and 
was  transmitted  following  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  Mr.  Connors  to  reach  the 
Embassy  in  Seoul  by  telephone  (Korean  Conflict). 


Editorial  Note 

At  10 : 30  p.  m..  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  Frank  Pace,  both  of  whom  had  been  notified  by 
telephone,  arrived  at  the  Department  of  State.  "Within  an  hour,  they 
were  joined  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  H.  Freeman  Mat¬ 
thews,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  United  Nations  Affairs  John 
D.  Hickerson,  Ambassador  at  Large  Pliilip  Jessup,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Western  European  Affairs  Theodore  Achilles,  Deputy  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  United  Nations  Political  and  Security  Affairs 
David  "Wainhouse,  and  Miss  Ruth  Bacon  of  the  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs, 
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Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  was  notified  of  tlie  content  of  tele¬ 
gram  925  from  Seoul  by  telephone  and  agreed  to  its  being  sent  to  the 
White  House  for  transmission  to  President  Harry  S.  Truman  in  In¬ 
dependence,  Missouri ;  it  was  also  suggested  to  Mr.  Acheson  that  the 
situation  be  referred  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Mr.  Acheson  called  the  President  at  11 :  20  p.  m.,  informed  him 
of  Ambassador  IMuccio’s  report  and  suggested  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  be  called.  Mr.  Truman  agreed.  At  11 : 30  p.  m.,  Mr. 
Hickerson  telephoned  United  Nations  Secretai’y  General  Ti'ygve  Lie, 
informed  him  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  and  told  him  of 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  bring  the  case  before  the  Security 
Council. 

Drafting  then  began  in  the  Department  of  State  by  Mr.  Wainhouse 
and  Miss  Bacon  of  three  documents :  (1)  a  formal  communication  from 
the  United  States  Mission  at  the  United  Nations  requesting  a  Security 
Council  meeting,  (2)  a  resolution  to  be  introduced  by  the  United  States 
Acting  Eepresentative,  Ernest  Gross,  and  (3)  a  statement  to  be  made 
by  JMr.  Gross.  {Korean  Gon-flict) 


795.00/6-2550 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {ISIuccio')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

NiACT  PLAIN  Seoul,  June  25, 1950. 

[Keceived  June  24 — 11 : 47  p.  m.] 

926.  Following  announcement  is  being  made  over  mission  radio  at 
1  p.m.  today. 

“Stand  by  for  a  special  announcement. 

WVTP  has  been  authorized  by  the  Ambassador  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  announcement : 

At  4  o’clock  this  morning  North  Korean  armed  forces  began  un¬ 
provoked  attacks  against  defense  positions  of  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  at 
several  points  along  the  38th  degree  parallel.  Fighting  is  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  at  several  points  along  the  parallel. 

Korean  defense  forces  are  taking  up  prepared  positions  to  resist 
Northern  aggression.  Botli  Korean  olRcials  and  the  security  forces  are 
handling  the  situation  calmly  and  with  ability.  There  is  no  reason  for 
alarm.  As  yet  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  Northern  Cornmu- 
nists  intended  to  precipitate  all  out  warfare.  New  developments  will  be 
reported  regularly  over  this  station.  Please  keep  tuned  to  WVTP. 

Mission  personnel  are  advised  to  travel  about  as  little  as  necessary. 
The  Ambassador  requests  that  Mission  personnel  remain  at  home  or 
at  their  posts,  as  the  situation  may  dictate.  Our  next  announcement  will 
be  heard  at  three  o’clock  this  afternoon.” 

Eepeated  info  CINCFE. 

Muccio 

Note:  Advance  copy  to  Mr.  Eusk  12  midnight  June  24.  Eelayed  to 
Army  Department  and  Tokyo  1  a.  m.  6/25/50  CWO/FED. 
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795.00/6-2550  ;  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 
CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  Juiie  25,  1950 — 2  a.  in. 

NIACT 

613.  Urtels  925  and  926  June  25  received.  Planning  UN  Security 
Council  action.  Need  continuing  fullest  reports.  All  US  Govt  agencies 
alerted.^ 

Aciieson 


^  By  2  a.  m.,  approval  had  been  given  in  the  Department  of  State  to  drafts  of 
the  U.S.  request  for  a  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  and  a  resolution  to 
he  introduced  by  the  U.S.  Delegation ;  the  texts  were  communicated  to  Am¬ 
bassador  Gross  in  New  York  by  telephone  at  2:30  a.  m.  {Korean  Conflict). 

A  circular  telegram,  bearing  the  transmission  time  2  a.  m.,  to  the  American 
Missions  in  the  other  member  states  of  the  Security  Council  (the  Republic  of 
China,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  France,  India,  Norway,  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia)  informed  them  of  the  decision  to  call  a  Security 
Council  meeting;  it  also  directed  them  to  urge  the  respective  Governments  to 
instruct  their  Security  Council  representatives  so  that  prompt  action  could  he 
taken  (330/6-2550  (although  this  circular  telegram  hears,  in  the  record  copy, 
tlie  transmission  time  2  a.  m.,  the  date  below  the  drafters’  initials  reads 
“June  25-3 :05  am’’)). 


Editorial  Note 

On  August  7,  1950,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Mr.  John  W.  Huizenga  of  the  Division  of  Historical  Policy 
Research  on  the  events  of  June  2‘U25.  In  a  memorandum  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Huizenga  recorded  Mr.  Rusk’s  observations  on  the  timing  of 
the  decision  to  take  the  Korean  situation  to  the  United  Nations  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  as  follows : 

“Mr,  Rusk  stated  that  the  decision  to  go  to  the  Security  Council  was 
taken  on  the  strength  of  the  single  telegram  from  Seoul,  No.  925. 
Efforts  were  made  during  the  night  to  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  what 
was  actually  happening  in  Korea  but  no  further  information  was  in 
fact  obtained. 

“When  the  Secretary  first  telephoned  the  Piesident  shortly  after 
11  p.  m.,  he  obtained  the  approval  of  the  President  for  presentation  of 
a  resolution  in  the  Security  Council  if  the  Secretary  decided  that  that 
course  was  indicated.  By  2  a.  m.  no  further  information  about  the 
course  of  events  in  Korea  had  been  obtained.  It  was  considered,  how¬ 
ever,  of  utmost  importance  that  the  decision  to  present  the  case  to  the 
Security  Council  should  appear  in  the  morning  papers  simultaneously 
with  the  news  of  the  North  Korean  attack.  Therefore  the  Secretary 
made  the  final  decision  to  go  to  the  Security  Council  shortly  in  advance 
of  the  pre.ss  deadline.”  {Korean  Conflict;  795.00/6-2450) 
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795B. 5/6-2550  :  Telegram 

The  Ambasmdoi’'  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECPJ'T  NIACT  Seoul,  June  25, 1950—3  p.  m. 

[Received  June  25 — 2  :  05  a.  m.] 

929.  KM  AG  has  just  been  impelled  to  despatch  urgent  telegram 
to  CINCFE,  repeated  DeptAr  ('VVRI  077)  appealing  to  CINCFE 
to  ship  ten  day  su^^ply  of  certain  items  of  ammunition  at  once  to 
ihisan  for  Korean  Army.^  KMAG  found  it  necessary  to  make  this 
urgent  appeal  because  ammunition  is  critically  needed  to  meet  situa¬ 
tion  arising  from  widespread  Communist  attacks  today  along  parallel. 
For  an  account  of  Korean  ammunition  situation.  Department  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  semi-annual  KMAG  report  which  was  air  pouched  yester¬ 
day  under  cover  Embdes  661.^ 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  Department  to  back  up  to  such  extent  as  may 
be  necessary  KMAG’s  appeal  for  additional  ammunition.  Without 
early  receipt  such  ammunition  and  assuming  hostilities  continue  at 
present  level,  is  feared  modest  stocks  in  Korean  hands  will  be  exhausted 
within  ten  days  time.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  catastrophic  for  US 
to  permit  gallant  Korean  forces  to  succumb  for  lack  of  ammunition. 
I  am  confident  that  if  adequately  supplied,  ROK  security  forces  will 
fight  bravely  and  with  distinction. 

Repeated  information  CINCFE. 

Muccio 

Note:  Mr.  Connors  (FE)  informed  2:26  a.  m.,  6/25/50  (CWO) 

Fl^IH. 

Relayed  to  Tokyo,  4  a.  m.,  6/25/FMII. 


‘The  request  called  for  ammunition  to  supimrt  90  105-mm.  howitzers,  700 
60-mm.  mortars,  and  40,000  .30-caIiber  carbines;  see  Sawyer,  Military  Advisors 
in  Korea,  p.  120. 

*Not  printed,  but  see  footnote  3  to  despatch  no.  660,  June  23,  from  Seoul, 

p.  122. 


795.00/6-2550 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  [Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  NIACT  Seoul,  June  25, 1950 — 2  p.  in. 

[Received  June  25 — 9, :  54  a.  m.] 
928.  For  the  Department’s  information  I  quote  below  text  of 
memorandum  of  conversation  which  I  had  with  President  Rhee  this 
morning : 

“I  called  on  the  President  by  appointment  at  11 :  35  at  his  residence. 
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“The  President  appeared  under  considerable  emotional  tension,  but 
was  nonetheless  composed.  I  opened  the  conversation  by  saying  that  I 
had  just  visited  Korean  Army  headquarters,  where  I  had  found  both 
the  Korean  military  establishment  and  the  American  advisors  moving 
quickly  and  efficiently  to  cope  with  the  emergency.  I  had  found  that 
SCAP  had  been  notified  at  10  a.  m.  today  of  the  situation.  I  had  found 
that  the  city  of  Seoul  appeared  calm  and  normal. 

“The  President  said  that  Korea  needed  ‘more  arms  and  ammunition’. 
He  subsequently  made  specific  mention  of  ‘more  rifles’.  I  told  him  that 
the  Korean  Army  was  far  better  trained  than  it  had  been  last  year 
(when  the  North  Koreans  had  made  several  strong  raids  along  the  38th 
parallel).  I  said  that  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  artillery  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  last  for  the  time  being.  President  Ehee,  apparently  implying  he 
hoped  for  support  in  that  quarter,  said  he  had  not  notified  General 
IMacArthur  because  his  government  had  no  code. 

“The  President  mentioned  the  various  points  under  attack — Ongjin, 
Kaesong  (where  he  said  the  post  office  had  been  occupied;  actually  it 
had  fallen  to  the  North  Korean  forces)  ;  Chunchon  and  the  east  coast 
where  a  landing  had  been  effected  from  boats.  The  President  said  that 
the  patrol  craft  currently  at  Honolulu  were  urgently  needed,  and  that 
they  had  sent  word  to  the  Korean  Consul  at  Honolulu  to  have  the  shi])s 
leave  immediately ;  the  crews  had  been  expected  to  stay  there  a  week. 
He  said  that  the  PC  already  acquired  by  the  Korean  Navy  had  been  a 
tremendous  boost  to  morale.  At  last  they  had  a  ship  which  could  make 
some  speed  whereas  their  other  craft  could  proceed  only  at  a  snail’s 
pace.^ 

“I  informed  the  President  that  American  advisors  were  on  duty  with 
all  Korean  divisions  along  the  parallel  including  the  Ongjin  peninsula ; 
and  that  their  presence  would  help  Korean  Army  morale.  I  pointed  out 
that  he  would  be  under  pressure  from  various  civilian  groups  along  the 
parallel  to  despatch  reinforcements  but  the  Korean  Army  must  act 
as  a  coordinated  unit  despite  local  situations  and  that  there  would  be 
temptation  to  interfere  with  military  decisions  which  should  be 
avoided.  I  commented  that  it  was  important  for  everyone  to  maintain 
calm. 

“The  President  said  that  there  would  be  a  cabinet  meeting  at  2  p.  m. 
to  discuss  the  situation.  He  said  that  he  was  considering  proclaiming 
martial  law  in  Seoul  and  that  the  people  must  be  told  the  facts.  He 
remarked  that  the  situation  came  as  no  surprise  to  anybody ;  that  he 
had  been  warning  the  people  about  it  a  long  time  and  calling  upon 
every  man,  woman  and  child  to  come  out  and  fight  with  sticks  and 
stones  if  necessary.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  the  people  would  support 
him  in  this  way.  He  said  that  if  it  were  certain  that  enough  arms  and 


^  The  Republic  of  Korea,  from  its  own  foreign  exchange  funds,  had  purchased 
from  the  United  States  one  PC  which  arrived  in  Korea  in  February  19.50  and 
the  hulls  and  main  engines  of  three  others,  repair  and  refitting  expenses  for 
wliich  were  borne  by  tlie  United  States.  Tliese  were  en  route  to  Korea  at  the 
time  of  the  o\itbreak  of  hostilities  (Sawyer,  Military  Advisors  in  Korea,  p.  92). 
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ammunition  'would  be  available,  this  word  would  be  passed  from  moiitb 
to  mouth  and  thus  boost  public  morale.  He  stated  that  he  liad  been 
trying  to  avoid  making  Korea  a  second  Sarajevo ;  but  perhaps  tlie  pres¬ 
ent  crisis  presented  the  best  opportunity  for  settling  the  Korean  prob¬ 
lem  once  and  for  all.  lie  commented  that  American  public  opinion 
seemed  to  be  growing  stronger  day  by  day  vis-a-vis  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion.  He  hoped  that  the  US  would  take  action  to  ‘maintain  the  present 
situation  in  Formosa’,  because  he  would  ‘like  to  see  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  kept  occupied  for  a  while’. 

“I  concluded  the  conversation  by  assuring  the  President  that  I  would 
be  available  all  day  and  that  I  had  confidence  that  the  situation  was 
being  competently  met.” 

Repeated  info  CINCFE  Tokyo. 

IMuccio 


Editorial  Note 

At  3  a.  m.  on  June  25,  Ambassador  Gross  telephoned  United 
Nations  Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  and  read  to  him  the  formal 
United  States  request  that  the  Security  Council  be  convened  immedi¬ 
ately  to  consider  the  aggression  in  Korea  {Koream,  Oonf,ict).  The 
request,  subsequently  confirmed  in  writing  later  in  the  morning  (U.N. 
document  S/1495) ,  read  as  follows : 

“The  American  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  informed 
the  Department  of  State  that  North  Korean  forces  invaded  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  at  several  points  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  June  25  (Korean  time) . 

“Pyongyang  Radio  under  the  control  of  the  North  Korean  regime, 
it  is  reported,  has  broadcast  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Republic 
of  Korea  effective  9  p.  m.  EDT  June  24. 

“An  attack  of  the  forces  of  the  North  Korean  regime  under  the 
circumstances  referred  to  above  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace  and 
an  act  of  aggression. 

“Upon  the  urgent  request  of  my  Government,  I  ask  you  to  call  an 
immediate  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.” 

At  4  a.  m.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  spoke  by  telephone 
with  William  J.  Sebald,  Acting  Political  Adviser  in  Japan,  and 
John  Allison,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs,  who 
had  accompanied  Mr.  Dulles  on  the  latter’s  visit  to  Korea  (see  page 
107)  and  Japan,  both  of  whom  were  in  Tokyo.  Mr.  Rusk  informed 
them  of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  take  the  Korean  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  United  Nations  and  asked  them  for  further  information, 
which  they  were  unable  to  give,  on  the  military  situation  and  on  the 
reported  North  Korean  declaration  of  war.  {Korean  Gonflict) 
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795.00/6-2550  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

PLAIN  PRIORITY  Seoul,  Juiie  25,  1950  [ — 3:55  p.  in.]  ^ 

[Received  June  25 — 5:44  a.  m.] 

931.  Following  is  summary  translation  Pyongyang  radio  broad¬ 
cast  at  11 :  00  a,  m.  today : 

“Official  announcement  made  by  the  Home  Affairs  Bureau  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  Korea.  The  so-called  ‘defense  army’  of  the  South 
Korea  puppet  regime  started  a  surprise  invasion  of  the  north  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  38th  parallel  line  at  dawn  on  the  25th.  The 
enemy,  who  started  the  surprise  operation,  invaded  the  territory  north 
of  the  38th  parallel  line  one  to  two  kilometers  at  three  points  west  of 
ITaeju,  Kumchon,  and  Chorwon.  The  Home  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  Peo¬ 
ples  Republic  of  Korea  has  issued  an  order  to  the  security  army  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  to  repulse  the  enemy.  At  this  moment,  our  security 
army  is  putting  up  stiff  counter-operations  against  the  enemy.  The 
Peoples  Republic  army  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy  force  which 
penetrated  into  the  north  at  Yangyang.  In  this  connection,  the  People’s 
Republic  of  Korea  wishes  to  remind  the  South  Korea  puppet  regime 
of  the  fact  that,  unless  the  puppets  immediately  suspend  their  ad¬ 
venturous  military  actions,  the  Peoples  Republic  will  be  obliged  to 
resort  to  decisive  countermeasures.  At  the  same  time  the  Peoples 
Republic  entrusted  the  Home  Affairs  Bureau  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  South  Korea  puppet  regime  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  grave  consequences  arising  from  their  reckless  venture 
would  squarely  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  South  Korea  puppet 
regime.” 

It  will  be  obvious  that  by  terms  broadcast  North  Koreans  are 
attempting  to  clothe  their  naked  aggression  against  ROK  with  pa¬ 
tently  absurd  charges  that  ROK  commenced  invasion.  Developments 
during  course  of  day  of  course  wholly  disprove  this  unfounded 
propaganda. 

Repeated  info  CINCFE. 

Muccio 

^  The  transmission  time  is  supplied  from  information  contained  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  teletype  conference,  June  25,  8 :  44  a.  m.,  p.  134. 


795.00/6-2550 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  June  25,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

[Received  June  25 — 6 : 46  a.  m.] 

935.  Info  CINCFE.  Wish  inform  Department  that  with  clearing 
weather  setting  in  about  middaj^  North  Korean  Air  Force  became 
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ominously  active  in  Seoul  area.  Action  was  initiated  at  1135  this  morn¬ 
ing,  when  two  North  Korean  lighters  buzzed  Kimpo  Airport  but  left 
without  bombing  or  strafing.  Commencing  this  afternoon  sometime 
after  4 : 00  o'clock  four  North  Korean  fighter  planes  strafed  Kimpo 
Airport,  making  five  separate  runs.  Airport  building  was  slightly  dam¬ 
aged,  Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  fuel  truck  destroyed,  POL  dump 
ignited  and  MATS  C-54  plane  which  was  on  ground  undergoing  minor 
repairs  had  one  engine  destroyed  and  one  wing  badly  damaged.  Also 
North  Korean  fighters  strafed  Seoul  aii-strip,  inflicting  slight  damage 
on  seven  T-6  aircraft.  Embassy  had  warned  C-54  this  morning  to 
leave  Kimpo,  and  Defense  Ministry  was  strongly  advised  this  morning 
to  disperse  T-6’s  on  more  southerly  fields.  Embassy  without  informa¬ 
tion  why  steps  not  taken  to  move  C-54  and  T-6’s  earlier  in  day. 

In  view  of  today's  air  activities,  it  seems  logical  conclude  North 
Koreans  intend  make  full  use  their  complete  air  superiority.  Danger  of 
this  situation  has  been  pointed  out  on  several  occasions  to  Department 
and  defense  agencies.^  I  can  only  express  hope  that  some  positive  and 
speedy  action  can  be  taken  at  this  late  date  to  remedy  this  deficiency 
which  is  exceedingly  serious  threat  and  handicap  to  gallant  KOK 
forces  who  are  otherwise  capable  of  putting  up  most  effective  opposi¬ 
tion,  As  Department  doubtless  aware,  Khee  and  other  Korean  officials 
will  look  to  US  for  air  assistance  above  all  else.  Future  course  of  hos¬ 
tilities  may  depend  largely  on  whether  US  will  or  will  not  give  ade¬ 
quate  air  assistance. 

Muccio 


^At  approximately  3  p.  m.  (Seoul  time),  Ambassador  Muccio  had  met  with 
UNCOK  at  its  request  to  discuss  the  situation  in  Korea.  He  reported  on  the 
meeting  in  telegram  933,  June  25,  6  p.  m.,  from  Seoul,  which  was  received  in  the 
Department  of  State  at  5:51  a.  m.  (EDT)  on  June  25,  When  asked  by  the 
Indian  representative  on  UNCOK,  Anup  Singh,  for  his  expectation  of  the  out¬ 
come,  Mr.  Muccio  replied : 

“I  feel  certain  the  South  Koreans  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  The 
unknowns  of  the  situation  are  the  number  of  Chinese  Communists  with  battle 
experience  available  to  the  North  Koreans,  and  the  possibility  of  a  North 
Korean  air  offensive  which  might  hurt  by  air  raids  on  Seoul.”  (795.00/6-2550) 


357. AD/6— 2530  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  Junc  25,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  June  25 — 7 :  38  a.  m.] 

938.  Embtel  933,  June  25.^  UNCOK  chairman  Liu  informs  us  that 
at  meeting  today  UNCOK  resolved  send  report  to  Secretary  Gen- 

*  Not  printed,  but  see  footnote  1  to  telegram  935,  supra. 
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eral  UN  setting  forth  all  facts  re  hostilities  gathered  to  date.^  Message 
will  further  state  UNCOK  regards  situation  as  serious  and  one  which 
may  assume  status  of  full-fledged  war.  ^Message  will  ask  Secretary 
General  to  consider  inviting  attention  of  SC  to  matter.  Liu  stressed 
message  will  only  ask  Secretary  General  consider  possibility  of  bring¬ 
ing  matter  to  SC.  Liu  went  on  to  say  that  if  situation  “deteriorates 
tomorrow”  UNCOK  will  probably  send  further  message  definitely 
requesting  Secretary  General  to  put  matter  before  SC. 

Liu  further  stated  UNCOK  decided  he  should  go  on  air  at  9  o’clock 
Seoul  time  on  GUT  and  broadcast  one  or  two  minute  appeal  for  both 
sides  to  cease-fire. 

Theme  will  be  Koreans  should  not  fight  Koreans.  Broadcast  will  in¬ 
clude  offer  to  mediate  with  view  to  peaceful  settlement. 

Text  of  broadcast  will  be  telegrajihed  when  available.®  Suggest 
USUN  endeavor  obtain  copy  of  UNCOK  message  to  Seci’etary  General 
referred  to  above. 

Repeated  info  CINCFE  Tokyo. 

Muccio 


*  UNCOK’s  report  to  the  Secretary  General  was  distributed  as  U.N.  docu¬ 
ment  S/1496.  For  further  information  on  this  document,  see  the  memorandum 
of  conversation  by  Mr.  Noyes,  June  25,  p.  144,  and  telegram  541,  June  26,  from 
New  York,  p.  171. 

®  See  U.N.  document  A/1350,  p.  3,  and  U.N,  document  A/AC.26/SR.32. 


795.00/6-2550 

Memorandum  of  Teletype  Conference,  Prepared  in  the  Department 

of  the  Army 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  25  June  1950 — 8:44  a.  m. 

Nr:  DA  TT  3415 

Subject :  Korean  Situation 

References :  C-56777 ;  C-56775 ;  ®  Dept.  931 ;  250655Z.® 


Conferees : 


WASHINGTON  (G2) 
Gen  J  Lawton  Collins 

C/S® 

TOKYO 

Maj  Gen  C  A 

G2 

Lt  Gen  M  B  Ridgway 

Dep  C/S 

Willoughby 

Maj  Gen  Charles  L 

G3 

Col  L  J  Fortier 

G2 

Bolte 

Lt  Col  P  B  Davidson 

G2 

Maj  Gen  A  R  Bolling 

G2 

Capt  C  E  Howard 

G2 

4 


^  Neither  printed. 

“  Greenwich  Mean  Time  was  9  hours  behind  Korean  time  and  4  hours  ahead 
of  Washington  EDT ;  thus  6 : 55  a,  m.  GMT  was  3 :55  p,  m.  in  Korea  and 
2  :55  a.  m.  in  Washington. 

>  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army. 

*  Chief  of  Intelligence,  U.S.  Far  East  Command. 
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4VASHINGTON  (G2) 

Maj  Gen  S  Le  Roy 

G2 

Irwin 

R/Adm  Carl  Espe 

ONI 

Brig  Gen  Thomas  S 

G3 

Timberman 

Col  Charles  V 

G2 

Bromley 

Col  B  S  Talley 

G2 

Col  Frank  T  Folk 

G3 

Col  Schow 

CIA 

Lt  Col  Jung 

G2 

Dt  Col  John  R 

Sec  Gen  Staff 

Beishline 

Lt  Col  Richard  H 

G3 

Lawson 

INIaj  Evans 

AFOIN 

Capt  Brown 

G2 

Dr  Wade 

ONI 

Dr  Robert  S  Spencer 

G2 

Mr  Roy  S  McNair 

G2 

Mr  K  R  Bendetsen 

Asst  Sec 

jNIr  Bond 

State 

Mr  Evan  T  Sage 

G2 

Washington:  DA-1 
"Wliat  NK  units  were  committed  ? 

а.  Ground — especially  armor. 

б.  Air — and  in  what  areas.  {End  DA-1) 

T ohyo :  EEC  Item  1 
Ee  item  1  ur  agenda 

1.  a.  Eeports  at  2521001  ®  indicate  3rd  Border  Constabulary  Bri¬ 
gade  on  Ongjin  Peninsula;  two  divisions,  possible  1st  and  2nd,  attack¬ 
ing  S  on  axis  Pochon  (1021-1682)  Uijongbu  (1005-1665)  located  at 
Pochon;  40  tanks  reported  5  kilometers  north  of  Uijongbu,  1st  Border 
Constabulary  Brigade,  minus  2  bns,  reportedly  landed  on  east  coast 
and  committed  in  Kangnung — (1183-1668) — Makho  (1204^1644) 
Area;  two  bns  1st  Border  Constabulary  Brigade  attacking  south  along 
East  Coastal  Road  (1205-1645)  ;  7th  Border  Constabulary  Brigade 
located  vicinity  Pochon;  6th  Division  reported  formerly  in  Sariwon 
(880-1758)  moving  south  toward  Kaesong  (958-1692) ;  independent 
mixed  brigade,  possibly  4th  Division,  in  general  reserve,  location 
unknown. 

h.  Map  reference  is  AMS  55-1  to  250,000.  No  air  identifications. 
Three  of  four  planes  bombed  and  strafed  Kimpo  Airfield  at  2517351. 
{Eml  Item  1) 


'  Korean  time. 
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W ashington :  DA-2 
Resistance  of  SK 

a.  Rate  and  ordei’liness  of  Army  ^yithdra'wal, 

h.  Are  SK  people  fleeing  or  remaining  in  towns.  {End  DA-2) 

Tokyo :  EEC  Item  3 
Re  item  2  nr  agenda 
Resistance  of  South  Korea : 

a.  Reports  indicate  orderliness  of  withdrawing  South  Korean  units. 
h.  I^ate  reports  states  morale  of  people  good.  No  disorder  or  dis¬ 
turbances  reported.  {End  Item 3) 

Washington:  DA-3. 

Is  SK  Government  standing  firm  and  maintaining  internal  order  ? 
{End  DA-3) 

Tokyo :  EEC  Item  4 
Re  Item  3  ur  agenda 

South  Korean  Government  reported  to  be  standing  firm  and  main¬ 
taining  internal  order.  Martial  law  declared  in  most  towns.  Curfew  in 
Seoul.  {End  Item  Jf.) 

Washington:  DA-Jf. 

What  is  your  estimate  of  objective  of  current  NK  effort?  {End 
DA-1^) 

Tokyo :  EEC  Item  5. 

Re  item  4  ur  agenda. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  substantiate  a  belief  that  the  north  Koreans 
are  engaged  in  a  limited  objective  offensive  or  in  a  raid.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  size  of  the  North  Korean  Forces  employed,  the  depth  of  pene¬ 
tration,  the  intensity  of  the  attack,  and  the  landings  made  miles  south 
of  the  parallel  on  the  east  coast  indicate  that  the  north  Koreans  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  all-out  offensive  to  subjugate  South  Korea.  {End  Item  5) 

Washington:  DAS 

Has  there  been  a  formal,  confirmed  Declaration  of  War?  {End 
DAS) 

Washington  [Tokyo'] :  EEC  Item  6 
Re  Item  5  ur  agenda 

There  has  been  no  firm  confirmation  that  a  formal  Declaration  of 
War  has  been  made  by  either  contender.  Radio  Pyongyang  (North 
Korea)  is  reported  to  have  issued  a  Declaration  of  War.  But  our 
investigations  have  failed  to  substantiate  this  report.  See  also  radio 
from  Am  Embassy  Seoul  (State  Dept.  031)  205G55Z  for  additional 
information.  {End  Item  G) 
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Washington:  DAS. 

Do  you  have  any  information  regarding  numbers  of  north  Korean 
Naval  Forces  involved  in  amphibious  landings  on  Korean  East  Coast. 
{Dnd  DAS) 

T okyo :  FE 0  Item  9 
Reur  DA-6 ;  G-2,  GHQ,  FEC  to  DA 

We  have  no  information  as  to  number  of  ships  involved.  However, 
landing  of  3200-3800  troops  reported  at  four  points  in  East  Coast : 

400-600  at  Chumunjin  (1170-1680) ;  2,000  at  Hosan  (1220-1590) ; 
400-600  at  Ulchin  (1230-1570)  ;  400-600  at  Knryong-Po  (1250-1450). 
{End  Item  9) 

Washington:  DAS 

Have  South  Korean  Naval  Forces  engaged  North  Korean  Naval 
units  in  any  location  other  than  Samchok.  {End  DAS) 

T okyo :  FE C  Item  7 
Reur  DA-7 

KM  AG  reports  one  Russian  type  destroyer  engaged  by  SK  Naval 
element  at  Kangnung  (1180-1660).  KM  AG  reports  SK  Coa.st  Guard 
are  engaging  enemy  inMokpo  (930-1300)  Area.  {End Item!) 

Washington:  DAS 

General  Roberts  is  available  to  you.  {End  DAS) 

Washington:  DAS 

We  assume  reference  FE  COM  responsibility  to  assist  U.S.  Amb  to 
Korea  in  providing  for  safety  U.S.  natls  in  emergency  you  are  com¬ 
municating  directly  witli  Korea  and  info  copies  Avill  be  received  here. 
Are  we  right  in  assuming  CINCFE  is  meeting  KMAG  request  for 
emergency  supply  of  ammunition  ?  {End  DAS) 

T okyo :  FEC  Item  8 
Reur  DA-9 

Partial  answer  is  subpar  (2)  two  our  C-56772.  We  are  meeting 
emergency  request  for  ammunition.  Safet}-^  and/or  evacuation  na¬ 
tionals  under  study  and  will  advise.  {End  I  tern  8) 

Tokyo:  FEC  Item  12: 

In  view  of  proximity  enemy  tanks  iViuEmbassy  plans  to  evacuate 
American  personnel  women  and  children  beginning  tomorrow  tliru 
Inchon  on  available  transportation.  CINCFE  provide  Naval  and  Air 
protection.  General  situation  points  to  tank  break  through  via  Ui- 
jongbu.  Other  Infantiw  units  generally  in  previously  reported 
positions.  {End  Item  12) 
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Tokyo :  FEG  Item  2 :  G-2,  GIIQ,  FEG  to  DA 

Official 

Have  you  received  our  C-56777  which  was  receipted  for  by  your 
Communications  Center  at  1204  Z  ?  {End  Item  2) 

Washington:  DA-10 

Your  C-56775  answers  question  last  sentence  in  our  number  9.  {End 
DA-10) 

Washington:  DA-11 

Are  tliere  any  indications  of  USSIv  military  participation,  if  so  give 
details.  Where  is  main  effort?  What  appears  to  be  its  weight,  direction 
and  objective.  {End  DA-11) 

T okyo :  FEG  Item  10 

Iteur  DA-11 

There  is  as  yet  no  evidence  of  Soviet  military  participation  in  in¬ 
vasion.  Main  effort  is  believed  to  be  along  axis  Pochung-Seoul.  AVeight 
appears  to  be  two  Infantry  divisions  supported  by  40-70  tanks.  Objec¬ 
tive  is  Seoul.  {End  Item  10) 

Washington:  DA-12 

AVhat  casualties  are  reported.  AVhat  is  source  of  report?  {End 
DA-12) 

Tokyo:  FEG  Item  13 

Keur  DA-12;  G-2,  GHQ,  FEC  to  DA 

KM  AG  has  been  queried  and  has  no  information  ivf  casualties.  {End 
I  tern  13) 

W ashington :  DA-13 

Is  there  anvthing  you  require  from  US  at  this  time.  {End  Item 
DA-13) 

Washington :  DA-Itf. 

In  addition  to  your  regular  reports  request  complete  summary  by 
Telecon  260800  AYashington  daylight  time  (261200Z) .  Additional  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  asked  at  that  time.  Suggest  your  G6  members  be  pre.sent 
as  in  case  here.  Navy  and  Air  will  akso  be  represented  here. 

Have  you  anything  further.  {End  DA-H) 

Tokyo :  FEG  Item  11 

Last  minute  information  from  KMAG  Seoul : 

70  tanks  concentrated  in  night  bivouac  five  miles  north  of  Uijongbu. 
As  of  midnight  tonight  morale  of  South  Korean  trooi)s  reported  good. 
Civil  population  disturbed  but  fairly  stable. 

Chun  Chon  reported  surrounded. 

Leading  elements  of  South  {Northf]  Korea  2nd  Division  reported 
now  entering  Seoul.  {End  Item  11) 
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795.00/6—2550  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Kirk)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  PRIORITY  ^Mosc'ow,  Jiuie  25,  1950 — o  p.  m. 

[Received  June  25 — 9;  59  a.  m.] 

1726.  From  Barbour.’  If  estimate  last  para.2:raph  Seoul’s  925 
June  25  to  Department  correct,  this  aijo’ressive  NK  military  move 
ag-ainst  ROK  represents  clear-cut  Soviet  challenge  Avhich  in  our  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  US  should  answer  firmly  and  swiftly  as  it  constitutes 
direct  threat  our  leadership  of  free  world  against  Soviet  Communist 
imperialism.  ROK  is  a  creation  of  US  policy  and  of  US-led  UX 
action.  Its  destruction  would  have  calculably  grave  unfavorable  reper¬ 
cussions  for  US  in  Japan,  SEA  and  in  other  areas  as  well. 

lYe  feel  therefore,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  make  clear  to  the 
world,  and  without  delay,  that  we  are  prepared  upon  request  to  assist 
ROK  maintain  its  independence  by  all  means  at  our  disposal,  includ¬ 
ing  military  help  and  vigorous  action  in  UNSC.  Embassy  assumes 
that  ROK  has  or  will  shortly  ask  for  such  assistance.  Public  declara¬ 
tion  our  willingness  to  assist  in  any  feasible  way  desired  by  ROK 
need  not,  and  should  not,  in  Embassy  view,  await  formal  ROK 
initiative.  Delay  could  suggest  to  Soviets  possibility  their  precipitating 
with  impunity  further  immediate  action  against  Indochina  et  cetera. 

Soviets  probably  calculating  that  we  Avill  be  inclined  to  allow 
“neutralization”  of  Korean  civil  war  in  which  numerically  stronger 
and  more  heavily  armed  NK  troops  and  Commie  fifth  columnists  in 
ROK  territory  will  form  victorious  combination  and  thus  advance 
boundaries  Soviet  empire  without  actual  use  Soviet  military  forces. 
For  reasons  given  Embtel  1214  April  24  [25]  and  despatch  514  same 
date  (“Embassy  estimate  Soviet  intentions”)^  which  we  believe  still 
valid  Embassy  does  not  think  Soviets  prepared  now  risk  possibility 
full  scale  war  with  West.®  Kremlin’s  Korean  adventure  thus  offers  us 
opportunity  to  show  that  we  mean  what  we  say  by  talking  of  firmness, 
and  at  same  time,  to  unmask  present  important  Soviet  weaknesses 
before  eyes  world  and  particularly  Asia  where  popular  concept  Soviet 
power  grossly  exaggerated  as  result  recent  Soviet  political  and  propa¬ 
ganda  successes  that  area. 

’Walworth  Barbour,  Counselor  of  Embassy,  was  Charge  In  the  absence  of 
Ambassador  Kirk. 

’  Documentation  on  this  subject  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iv. 

*  This  estimate  was  based  on  the  premise,  according  to  despatch  no.  514,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  stood  to  gain  more  by  avoiding  a  shooting  war  and  that  the 
only  way — according  to  the  Soviets — in  which  the  West  could  really  stop  Soviet 
cold  war  successes  would  be  by  initiating  a  shooting  war  (061.00/4-2550). 
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View  urgency  situation  foregoing  transmitted  without  benefit  views 
of  Ambassador  who  returns  Moscow  early  June  26.  Ambassador  will 
no  doubt  wish  cable  his  comments  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  arrival.'* 

Service  Attaches  concur  in  foregoing. 

Department  pass  USUN,  repeated  info  niact  USUX  35.  [Barbour.] 

Kip.k 

*  Ambassador  Kirk  sent  the  following  message  in  telegram  1736,  June  26,  6 
p.  m.,  from  Moscow,  which  was  received  in  the  Department  of  State  at  2 :  47  p.  m. 
on  June  26:  “I  concur  with  views  contained  Bmbtel  1726,  June  26  as  basic.” 
(795.00/6-2650) 


795.00/G-2550  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Political  Adviser  in  Japan  {Sehald)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  secplET  pRioniTr  Tokyo,  June  25,  1950  [ —  9  p.  m.]^ 

[Received  June  25 — 10:35  a.  m.] 

619.  For  Acheson  and  Rusk  from  Dulles  and  Allison.  It  is  possible 
that  South  Koreans  may  themselves  contain  and  repulse  attack  and, 
if  so,  this  is  best  way.^  If,  however,  it  appears  they  cannot  do  so  then 
we  believe  that  US  force  should  be  used  even  though  this  risks  Rus¬ 
sian  counter  moves.  To  sit  by  while  Korea  is  overrun  by  unprovoked 
armed  attack  would  start  disastrous  chain  of  events  leading  most 
probably  to  world  war.  We  suggest  that  Security  Council  might  call 
for  action  on  behalf  of  the  organization  under  Article  106  by  the  five 
powers  or  such  of  them  as  are  willing  to  respond.  [Dulles  and  Allison.] 

Sebald 

'The  time  of  transmission  is  supplied  from  a  subsequent  statement  of 
Mr.  Allison  on  events  in  Tokyo  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea 
(Korean  Conflict). 

’  In  the  same  statement,  Mr.  Allison  Indicated  that  at  6  p.  m.  (Tokyo  time) 
on  June  25  Messrs.  Dulles,  Sebald,  and  Allison  had  met  with  General  MacArthur 
at  which  time  the  latter  expressed  his  beliefs  that:  (o)  the  attack  was  not  an 
all-out  effort,  (6)  the  Soviets  were  not  necessarily  behind  the  attack,  and 
(c)  the  Republic  of  Korea  would  gain  victory  (ibid.).  See  also  Allison,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  from  the  Prairie,  p.  129. 

For  Mr.  Dulles’  views,  see  his  notes  on  Korea  under  date  of  June  29,  p.  237. 


295.1122/6-2550  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoui.,,  Juue  26, 1950 — 1  a.  m. 

NIACT  [Received  June  25 — 11 : 32  a.  m.] 

941,  In  view  of  threat  from  Uijongbu  area  about  17  miles  directly 
north  Seoul  where  North  Korean  tanks  reportedly  massed,  I  have 
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reluctantly  decided  to  carry  out  evacuation  of  dependent  women  and 
children  tomorrow’  morning  through  Port  of  Inchon.  There  are  three 
vessels  in  Inchon  Harbor  Avhich  Avill  be  used  to  transport  these 
w’omen  and  children  to  Japan.  Evacuation  is  being  coordinated  with 
CINCFE.^ 

Repeated  information  CIXCFE. 

Muccio 


^  In  his  statement  on  events  in  Tokyo  subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  Korea,  Mr.  Allison  indicated  that  in  a  conference  at  11:45  a.  m.  (Tokyo 
time)  on  June  26  with  Messrs.  Dulles,  Sebald,  and  Allison,  General  MacArthur 
continued  to  view  the  attack  as  not  an  all-out  effort  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  questioned  the  necessity  of  the  evacuation  begun  the  night  before  by 
Ambassador  Muccio  (Korean  Conflict).  See  also  Allison,  Ambassador  from  the 
Prairie,  p.  132. 


3.50/6-2550  :  Telegram 

The  Amhassado)'  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Moscow’,  Juue  25,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  June  25 — 11 : 39  a.  m.] 

1727.  From  Barbour.  Reference  circular  Deptel  June  25.^  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  get  in  touch  with  responsible  Soviet  Foreign  Office  official 
to  transmit  message  re  emergency  SC  meeting  on  Korea.  Minor  em¬ 
ployee  on  duty  at  Foreign  Office  has  informed  me  that  it  is  difficult 
to  reach  Gromyko  ^  on  Sundays,  and  I  have  therefore  asked  to  see 
Sobolev  (head  US  section)®  and  am  now  aw’aiting  Foreign  Office 
reply  to  this  request. 

Department  pass  USUN ; *  *  repeated  info  niact  [USUN]  36. 
[Barbour.] 

Kirk 


‘  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  613,  June  25,  2  a.  m.,  to  Seoul,  p.  128. 

*Andrey  Gromyko,  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister. 

‘Arkady  Sobolev,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Division,  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry. 

*  A  notation  on  the  telegram  indicated  that  it  had  been  passed  to  the  U.S. 
Mission  at  the  United  Nations  at  12 :30  p.  m. 


795.00/6-2650 :  Telegrram 

The  Airibaesador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  NIACT  Seoul,  Juiic  26,  1950 — midnight. 

[Received  June  25 — 12 : 26  p.  m.] 

940.  President  Rhee  telephoned  at  ten  tonight  and  asked  me  to  come 
and  see  him.  Actinir  Prime  IMinister  Sihn  who  was  at  Emba.ssv  ac- 
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companied  me.  Ex-Prime  Minister  Lee  Bum  Siik  was  at  President’s 
residence  when  I  arrived.  Following  is  memo  covering  our  ensuing 
conversation. 

President  was  under  great  strain.  His  face  was  working  and  his 
statements  were  repetitious,  half-formed  and  disconnected.  He  men¬ 
tioned  situation  at  ITijongbu,  where  he  said  many  tanks  were  rapidly 
advancing  toward  Seoul,  beyond  power  of  Korean  Army  to  resist 
them.  He  then  addressed  his  Acting  Prime  Minister  in  both  Korean 
and  English,  with  occasional  asides  to  Lee  Bum  Suk  in  Korean.  He 
stated  that  Cabinet  had  decided  to  move  government  to  Taejon  to¬ 
night.  This  decision,  he  repeatedly  asserted,  was  not  reached  for  any 
considerations  of  personal  safety,  but  because  government  must  con¬ 
tinue,  and  becau.se  if  he  himself  were  lost  to  Communists,  it  would  be 
serious  blow  for  his  country’s  cause.  He  incoherently  directed  Acting 
Prime  Minister  to  call  together  “several  capable  men”  with  military 
knowledge  to  discuss  situation  and  decide  upon  appropriate  action.  He 
said  he  knew  that  if  Prime  Minister  were  satisfied  that  another  man 
could  handle  military  situation  better,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  I’esign 
in  that  man’s  favor.  He  stated  that  Korea  could  not  count  on  much  aid 
from  US,  remarking  “we  had  hoped  that  ten  million  dollars  would 
help  .  .  ^  we  understand  that  a  wealthy  man,  Pak  Heung  Sik 
(owner  of  the  Hwashin  business  enterprises)  has  offered  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  buy  arms,  but  I  suppose  that  now  it  is  too  late”. 

Acting  Prime  Minister  repeatedly  said  “yes  sir”,  “I  will  sir”  to 
President’s  instructions  in  best  manner  of  his  Merchant  Marine  ex¬ 
perience;  but  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  very  disgusted  at  President’s 
decision  and  orders.  He  finally  excused  himself,  announcing  that  he 
would  telephone  for  latest  news  of  fighting  at  Uijongbu. 

I  endeavored  to  persuade  President  to  keep  government  in  Seoul 
pointing  out  that  armament  and  troops  were  available  and  should  be 
thrown  into  fight  to  stop  tanks  with  bazookas,  anti-tank  guns,  and 
land  mines.  Prime  ^Minister  said  that  57  millimeter  anti-tank  guns 
had  failed  to  penetrate  North  Korean  tanks  armor  whereupon  T 
stressed  the  land  mines.  (Prime  Minister's  allegation  seems  doubtful ; 
Korean  roads  and  bridges  would  not  support  extremely  heavy  tanks). 
T  said  that  if  government  left  Seoul,  much  of  battle  would  be  lost ;  that 
if  Korean  situation  ever  became  disorganized,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pull  it  together  again.  None  of  these  arguments  appeared  lo  make 
any  impression  on  President,  who  repeatedly  affirmed  his  disregard  of 
personal  safety  and  his  conviction  that  government  must  not  run  risk 
of  capture. 


'•  Omission  iiulioaled  in  tlie  source  text. 
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AVlien  it  became  evident  that  notliing  would  change  President's  mind, 
I  rose  and  said  that  lie  might  go  to  Taejon  but  that  I  would  remain  in 
Seoul.  I  said  that  Amei'ican  women  and  children  would  be  evacuated 
early  next  morning,  and  that  during  evacuation  there  would  be  air 
cover  over  Seoul.  President  agreed  that  women  and  children  must  go. 
I  said  that  men  of  American  mission,  hoAvever  would  remain. 

As  I  was  leaving  conference,  Lee  Bum  Suk,  in  halting  English,  told 
me  that  he  thought  original  North  Korean  strategy  had  been  to  feint 
toward  Seoul,  meanwhile  landing  guerrillas  along  east  coast;  but  that 
when  it  was  discovered  that  progress  toward  Seoul  Avas  so  easy,  more 
effort  had  been  put  on  that  sector.  He  said  tliey  must  fight  strongly 
against  thrust  toward  Seoul.  When  'I  left  conference  room,  I^e  stayed 
behind,  saying  that  he  would  remain  and  have  some  Avords  with 
President. 

Outside  residence  Prime  Minister  Sihn  took  me  aside  and  told  me 
that  President  had  reached  his  decision  to  move  government  without 
consulting  him. 

Repeated  info  CINCFE. 

Muccio 


Editorial  Note 

The  folloAving  information  is  taken  from  Korean  Gon-flict. 

At  11 : 30  a.  m.  a  high-level  State-Defense  conference  met  in  the 
Department  of  State.^  The  military  representatives  stated  that  Ko¬ 
rean  appeals  for  supplies  had  been  promptly  met  and  that  10-day 
emergency  supplies  Avere  already  being  flown  under  air  escort  to 
Korea.  It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that  the  American  military 
advisers  of  KMAG  should  remain  at  their  posts  with  Korean  units. 
In  the  political  field,  Mr.  John  Davies  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 
commented  that  the  fact  that  the  Russians  had  gone  so  far  so  openly 
meant  that  they  thought  all  the  Far  East  their  “oyster”,  and  pointed 
out  that  if  they  could  get  away  with  this  move  they  would  probably 
move  in  other  areas.  During  the  general  discussion  it  was  brought 
out  that  American  reaction  was  of  extreme  importance  and  that  the 
United  States  could  not  meet  the  situation  with  half  measures.  It 
either  had  to  take  a  stand  and  stick  to  it  or  take  no  stand  at  all.^ 

'  Attended  by  Under  Secretary  Webb ;  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Matthews ; 
Assistant  Secretaries  Rusk,  Perkins,  and  Hickerson  ;  Ambassador  Jessup ;  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Livingston  Merchant ;  Mr.  Achilles ;  Mr.  Charles  Yost  (Acting 
Director,  Office  of  Eastern  European  Affairs)  ;  Mr.  Robert  G.  Barnes  (Executive 
Secretariat)  ;  and  Mr.  John  Davies  and  Miss  Dorothy  Fosdick  (Policy  Planning 
Staff)  for  the  Department  of  State;  and  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Pace,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Army  Bendetson,  General  Timberman,  and  others. 

*  Information  drawn  from  notes  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  White. 
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Further  conferences  ®  followed  Secretary  Aclieson’s  arrival  in  the 
Department  shortly  after  noon,  at  which  the  possible  coui'ses  of  mili¬ 
tary  action  open  to  the  United  States  were  discussed  preparatory  to 
laying  the  matter  before  the  President.  At  2:45  the  Secretary  tele¬ 
phoned  the  President  and  suggested  that  he  return  to  Washington.'* 

“Attended  by  Messrs.  Webb,  Rusk,  Jessup,  Perkins,  Hickerson,  Davies,  Mat¬ 
thews,  Pace,  Bendetson,  and  others,  and  joined  by  General  Collins. 

*  Information  supplied  by  Ambassador  Jessup. 


795.00/6-2550 

Memorandum  of  Conversations^  l)y  Mr.  Charles  P.  Noyes,  Adviser  on 

Security  Council  Affairs,  United  States  Mission  at  the  United 

Nations  ^ 

SECRET  [New  York,]  June  25, 1950. 

Subject :  Korea — Conversations,  separately,  with  : 

Participants :  Sir  Terence  Shone,  United  Kingdom 
Ambassador  Jean  Chauvel,  France 
Ambassador  B.  N.  Rau,  India 
Ambassador  Fawzi  Bey,  Egypt 
Mr.  Bredo  Stabell,  Norway 
Mr.  L.  N.  Palar,  Indonesian  Representative 
Mr.  Adnan  Kural,  Turkey 
Mr.  K.  C.  O.  Shann,  Australia 
Messrs.  Cordier  and  Feller,  UN  Sec’t  ^ 

C.  P.  Noyes,  United  States  Mission 

Before  the  meeting  started,®  I  showed  a  copy  of  our  draft  resolution 
to  Sir  Terence  Shone,  Ambassador  Chauvel,  Ambassador  Rau,  F awzi 
Bey  and  Stabell.  There  was  general  reaction  against  the  use  of  tlie 
words  “act  of  aggression”.*  There  was  also  considerable  hesitancy  to 
take  a  position  on  which  party  was  responsible  for  the  invasion.  In 
particular,  Fawzi  Bey  and  Stabell  urged  that  we  did  not  have  enough 
information  to  justify  placing  this  responsibility.  They  pointed  out 
that  they  had  been  and  would  be  unable  to  reach  their  foreign  offices  to 
get  instructions ;  that  this  was  a  very  serious  decision  for  them  to  take 

*  The  source  text  is  a  copy  of  a  document  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State  (hereafter  cited  as  “10  Files’’), 
bearing  the  designation  US/S/1252  and  the  date  June  26, 1950. 

“  Andrew  W.  Cordier,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  U.N.  Secretary  General,  and 
Abraham  H.  Feller,  General  Counsel  of  the  United  Nations. 

“  Reference  is  to  the  473rd  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  which  met  at 
2  p.  m.  on  June  25 ;  for  the  record  of  the  meeting,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.473. 

‘The  U.S.  draft  resolution,  not  printed,  referre<l  to  the  “armed  attack  on  the 
Republic  of  Korea  by  forces  from  North  Korea”  as  constituting  “an  unprovoke<l 
act  of  aggression”  (see  Dean  Acheson,  Present  at  the  Creation:  My  Years  in  the 
State  Department  (New  York,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  1909),  p.  4(M)  ; 
this  language  was  altered  in  the  U.S.  draft  resolution  as  read  by  Ambassador 
Gross  at  the  Security  Council  meeting  (see  U.N.  document  S/1497). 
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on  tlieir  own  responsibility.  They  also  took  the  general  line  that  this 
was  a  fight  between  Koreans.  In  its  e.ssence,  therefore,  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  civil  war  and  they  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  “agirres- 
sion”  since  that  implied  aggression  of  one  State  against  another  State. 
Fawzi  Bey  indicated  that  if  we  dropped  the  word  “unprovoked”  and 
took  out  the  words  “act  of  aggression”  he  might  feel  able  to  support 
the  resolution. 

During  the  meeting,  Chauvel  indicated  his  desire  to  change  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  resolution  so  that  both  sides  would  be  ordered  to  cease 
fire  rather  than  only  the  North  Koreans.  He  said  he  was  pushed  in  this 
respect  by  Fawzi  who  was  sitting  next  to  him;  he  though  it  a  reason¬ 
able  change.  I  argued  vigorously  against  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
South  Koreans  should  not  be  asked  to  cease  fire  until  the  invaders 
themselves  had  obeyed  the  Security  Council’s  orders. 

During  the  intermission  ®  I  had  quite  a  long  talk  with  Pai.ar.  At 
first  he  expressed  anxiety  that  his  people  might  think  that  the  Security 
Council  had  acted  without  full  information  in  making  a  finding  that 
the  Koreans  had  invaded  South  Korea.  I  gave  him  a  good  deal  of 
background  information  based  on  our  telegrams  and  told  him  that 
Mr.  Lie  had  had  to  suppress  part  of  the  Commission’s  telegram  ® 
which  indicated  that  the  North  Koreans  were  the  aggressors.  Palar 
expressed  anxiety  that  the  Security  Council  having  passed  this  resolu¬ 
tion  should  back  it  up  with  strength.^  He  was  convinced  that  the  North 
Koreans  would  pay  no  attention  to  the  Security  Council’s  order  and 
wanted  to  know  what  we  would  be  prepared  to  do  if  that  should 
occur.  I  indicated  we  had  no  instructions  on  that  point  but  that  in 
any  case  it  was  a  matter  for  the  United  Nations  to  decide.  I  thought 
it  was  of  great  importance  for  us  to  know  what  the  Indonesians 
thought  about  this  affair  and  what  kind  of  action  they  would  support. 
I  said  I  wished  the  Indonesians  were  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
now.  I  hoped,  in  any  case,  we  could  have  full  consultation  with  Palar 
during  the  course  of  this  crisis  so  that  he  would  know  what  was  going 
on  in  our  minds  and  we  would  know  the  Indonesian  position.  Palar 
said  he  was  most  anxious  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  us  and  would 
get  in  touch  with  his  government  immediately. 

®  The  U.N.  Security  Council  meeting  recessed  at  4 :15  p.  m.  and  reconvened  at 
5 :  25  p.  m. 

"  Reference  is  to  the  message  from  UNCOK  to  the  Secretary  General  alluded  to 
in  telegram  938,  June  25,  8  p.  m.,  from  Seoul,  p.  133;  UNCOK’s  message  had  been 
distributed  as  U.N.  document  S/1496  and  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  473d  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Security  Council.  For  the  complete  text,  see  telegram  541,  June  26, 
from  New  York,  p.  171. 

’  At  the  time  of  the  intermission,  amendments  had  already  been  proposed  to  the 
U.S.  draft  resolution  (S/1497),  but  voting  on  the  amended  version  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  S^urity  Council  reconvened  at  5 : 25  p.  m.  For  the  text  of 
the  resolution  finally  adopted  by  the  Council  (S/1501),  shortly  before  6  p.  m.  on 
June  25,  see  p.  155. 
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At  the  end  of  the  conversation,  I  asked  Palar  whether  I  would  be 
correct  in  informing  Ambassador  Gross  of  his  (Palar’s)  position  as 
follows:  that  he  fully  supported  the  United  States  resolution  in  the 
Security  Council  and  the  course  of  action  which  that  contemplated ; 
that  he  was  somewhat  concerned  that  his  people  did  not  have  the 
full  information  that  would  be  necessary  to  convince  them  of  the 
serious  significance  of  this  attack.  Palar  said  that  was  correct. 

o 

I  spoke  to  IvuRAL  during  the  meeting.  He  was  thoroughly  in  favor 
of  our  resolution  and  advocated  a  strong  line.  lie  was  sorry  that  the 
resolution  had  been  watered  down.  He  considered  this  event  of  vital 
significance.  It  w^as  the  first  time  in  his  view  that  the  Communists  had 
undertaken  direct  military  aggression  without  any  attempt  to  cover 
it  up.  He  thought  this  was  an  important  test  and  that  it  was  essential 
that  it  be  met  with  strong  action.  He  wanted  to  know  what  we  would 
be  prepared  to  do  when  it  was  clear  that  our  resolution  was  being 
ignored.  I  indicated  that  we  had  no  instructions  on  that  point  as  yet; 
we  had  had  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  react ;  I  thought,  however, 
it  was  a  United  Nations  matter  and  that  it  would  make  an  enormous 
difference  to  us  what  the  attitude  of  the  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  was. 

Shann  indicated  his  view  that  the  Security  Council  action  was  vital 
but  that  it  was  obvious  that  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  resolution  by  the  North  Koreans.  He  wanted  to  know  what  we 
coidd  do  in  the  way  of  meeting  fox'ce  with  force.  He  thought  perhaps 
the  Australians  were  in  a  position  to  help  if  the  United  Nations  de¬ 
cided  to  take  strong  action. 

Feller  and  Cordier  were  both  delighted  at  Lie’s  strong  statement.® 
It  was  obvious  that  they  had  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Cordier  was 
quite  frank  in  pressing  the  view  that  this  would  help  Lie  in  the  light 
of  his  present  troubles  with  American  public  opinion.  He  hoped  it 
w’ould  get  good  publicity.  They  both  indicated  that  this  event  had  made 
it  possible  for  Lie  to  prove  that  he  was  a  United  Nations  man  right 
down  the  line  regardless  of  which  way  the  chips  fell.  Feller  was  very 
anxious  to  talk  about  the  jiroblem  of  what  to  do  next.  Both  he  and 
Cordier  advanced  the  thought  that  the  Security  Council  resolution 
Avould  not  be  effective  and  indicated  that  they  understood  that  a  major 
decision  had  to  be  made  whether  to  meet  force  with  force.  They  both 
seemed  to  me  to  favor  a  strong  line.  Cordier  indicated  that  it  was  clear 
to  him  that  this  event  would  completely  upset  all  United  Nations  plans, 

®Text  in  U.N.  document  S/PV.473,  p.  3.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  statement, 
Mr.  Lie  said :  “The  report  received  by  me  from  the  Commission,  as  well  as 
reports  from  other  sources  in  Korea,  make  it  plain  that  militarj’  actions  have 
been  undertaken  by  North  Korean  forces.  .  .  .  The  present  situation  is  a  serious 
one  and  is  a  threat  to  international  peace.  The  Security  Council  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  competent  organ  to  deal  with  it.  I  consider  it  the  clear  duty  of  the  Security 
Council  to  take  steps  necessary  to  re-establish  peace  in  that  area.” 
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including  particularly  the  question  of  Seating  the  Communists.  He 
thought  it  was  out  of  the  question,  now,  that  the  Conununists  would  be 
seated  either  at  the  ECOSOC  meeting  on  July  3  or  at  the  General 
Assembly.® 

C.  P.  Noyes 

'  For  documentation  on  tbe  question  of  Chinese  representation  in  the  United 
Nations,  see  vol.  ii,  pp.  186  ff. 


330/6-2550  :  Telegram 

TTie  Amhassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretao'y  of  State 

coxFiDENiTAL  NiACT  New  Delhi,  Juiie  25,  1950 — 10  p.  m. 

[Received  June  25 — 3 : 39  p.  m.] 

928.  I  telephoned  Bajpai  who  is  in  charge  MEA^  at  9  p.  m.,  im¬ 
mediately  on  receipt  Depcirtel  June  25  ^  in  order  inform  him  its 
contents. 

He  stated  impossible  get  into  communication  GOI  representative 
to  SC  this  evening  but  he  was  confident  B.  N.  Rau  in  framework  of 
standing  instructions  and  as  President  of  SC  would  do  all  proper  in 
matter  of  presiding  over  Council. 

GOI  could  not  issue  any  instructions  of  substantive  character  until 
it  had  more  complete  information  of  what  was  going  on  in  Korea. 

Henderson 


^  Girja  S.  Bajpai  was  Secretary  General  of  the  Indian  Ministry  of  External 
Affairs. 

^  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  613,  June  25,  2  a.  m.,  to  Seoul,  p.  128. 


795.00/6—2650 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  NiACT  Seoul,  J une  26, 1950 — 5  a.  m. 

[Received  June  25 — 3 : 46  p.  m.] 

944.  Sent  CINCFE ;  repeated  information  Department  944.  Presi¬ 
dent  has  not  yet  left  Seoul  (remytel  940,  Jime26).  He  has  just  phoned 
that  he  was  unable  to  get  tlirough  to  General  MacArthur  or  to  his 
Chief  of  Staff  ^  in  order  to  submit  an  urgent  request  that  10  F-51s 
with  bombs  and  bazookas  be  delivered  to  Taegu  where  Korean  pilots 
are  awaiting  to  take  off.  He  hopes  that  they  can  be  here  before  dawm 
He  asserts  that  unless  these  planes  are  here  before  dawn,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  meet  the  northern  attack. 

‘  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Almond. 

468-806 — 76 - 11 
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In  addition,  he  requests  36  105  mm.  howitzers,  36  75  mm.  anti-tank 
guns,  and  36 155  mm.  howitzers. 


Muccio 


795.00/6-2550 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  Soviet  Union 

CONFIDENTIAL  NiACT  WASHINGTON,  June  25,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

538.  Please  ask  immediate  interview  Vishinsky  ^  on  Korean  inva¬ 
sion.  Say  to  him  you  are  instructed  to  call  his  attention  to  fact  that 
North  Korean  forces  have  crossed  38th  parallel  and  invaded  territory 
of  ROK  in  force  at  several  points.  Refusal  of  Soviet  Rep  to  attend 
UNSC  meeting  this  afternoon  despite  clear  threat  to  peace  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  SC  member  under  Charter  requires  US  to  bring  this  matter 
directly  to  attention  of  USSR  Govt.  In  view  universally  known  fact  of 
USSR  controlling  influence  over  North  Korean  regime  US  Govt,  asks 
assurance  USSR  disavows  responsibility  for  this  unprovoked  and  un¬ 
warranted  attack  and  that  it  will  use  its  influence  with  North  Korean 
authorities  to  withdraw  their  invading  forces  immediately.  FYI  we 
intend  to  make  this  public  as  soon  as  delivered.  If  Vishinsky  will  not 
receive  you,  deliver  message  to  any  official  you  can  reach.^ 

Aciieson 


^  Andrey  Vyshinsky,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

*  The  foilowing  message,  dated  June  26,  1  a.  m.,  from  Moscow,  was  received  in 
the  Department  of  State  at  6 :48  p.  m.  on  June  25  as  telegram  1731 :  “I'rom 
Barbour.  Neither  Gromyko  nor  any  Vice  Minister  nor  Sobolev  was  available 
Sunday.  (Bmbtel  1727  June  25)  Gromyko  and  Sobolev  reported  out  of  town.” 
(330/6-2650) 


795.00/6-2750 

Intelligence  Estimate  Prepared  by  the  Estimates  Group,  Office  of 
Intelligence  Research,  Department  of  State 

SECRET  [Washington,]  June  25,  1950.^ 

I.E.  No.  7 

Kore.\ 

(Preliminary  Version) 


I.  PROSPECTS  IN  KOREA 

A.  The  North  Korean  objective  in  invading  South  Korea  is  out¬ 
right  control  over  the  Korean  peninsula.  North  Korea  presently 

^  The  cover  sheet  of  the  source  text  bore  the  following  statement :  “This  is  an 
Intelligence  Report;  nothing  in  it  is  to  be  construed  as  a  statement  of  US  or 
Departmental  policy  or  as  a  recommendation  of  any  given  policy.” 

An  attached  memorandum,  dated  June  27,  from  W.  Park  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Research  and  Intelligence,  to  William  J. 
Sheppard,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Executive  Secretariat,  stated  that  copies  of 
this  document  were  delivered  in  the  late  afternoon  of  June  25  to  Dean  Rusk, 
George  F.  Kennan,  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State  and  Director  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff,  and  officials  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs. 
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intends  to  attain  a  decisive  victory  through  the  capture  of  Seoul  in 
the  next  7-day  period.  In  the  next  72  hours,  North  Korea  may  make 
a  “peace  offer,”  but  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  offer  will  be 
of  such  nature  as  to  involve  the  surrender  of  the  Ehee  Government 
and  will  not  indicate  modification  of  the  original  objective. 

B.  Without  effective  US  aid,  the  South  Korean  forces  will  offer 
immediate  resistance  along  the  Seoul  defense  line,  in  which  effort 
they  Avill  receive  strong  popular  support.  The  Communists  will  not 
be  capable  of  developing  effective  local  resistance  behind  the  lines. 
The  South  Korean  forces  are,  however,  militarily  inferior  to  the  North 
Korean  forces  and  are  not  considered  capable  of  offering  more  than 
limited  resistance  because  of  the  lack  of  equal  armor,  heavy  artillery^ 
and  aircraft.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  inferior  equipment  and  their 
limited  supply  of  ammunition  will  within  a  short  period  force  a  break 
at  some  point  in  the  defense  line,  the  eventual  loss  of  Seoul,  and  the 
collapse  of  organized  resistance.  At  the  point  when  military  defeat 
appears  imminent,  the  will  to  resist  among  the  South  Korean  people 
is  also  likely  to  collapse. 

US  withdrawal  would  signify  the  end  of  organized  resistance  in 
South  Korea.  In  view  of  Defense  Department  estimates,  the  delivery 
of  limited  US  aid  and  the  assumed  failure  of  the  US  to  make  a  full 
commitment  to  South  Korea  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  Korean 
morale  and,  while  limited  resistance  would  be  maintained  for  a  period, 
the  capture  of  Seoul  would  end  organized  resistance.  If  military 
assistance  were  received  from  the  US  immediately,  in  effective  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  including  critical  armaments — planes,  artillery — the  will  to 
resist  of  the  South  Korean  military  forces  and  people  would  be- 
strengthened. 

II.  U.S.S.R.  MOTIVATIONS 

A.  The  North  Korean  Government  is  completely  under  Kremlin 
control  and  there  is  no  possibility  that  the  North  Koreans  acted  with¬ 
out  prior  instruction  from  Moscow.  The  move  against  South  Korea 
must  therefore  be  considered  a  Soviet  move. 

B.  A  Kremlin  decision  to  resort  to  open  aggression  in  Korea  is  in 
line  with  the  increasing  militancy  that  has  marked  Soviet  policy 
during  the  past  eight  months.  However,  it  is  unique  among  moves 
during  this  period,  in  fact  among  postwar  moves  generally,  in  that 
it  clearly  carries  with  it  the  definite  risk  of  involving  US  armed  forces 
and  hence  the  risk  of  a  general  war.  (The  Kremlin  probably  discounts 
this  risk,  but  even  allowing  for  a  heavy  discount,  the  Kremlin  must 
recognize  that  there  still  remains  a  possibility  of  war  breaking  out.) 
The  Kremlin  must  therefore  have  either  (1)  considered  Korea  as  more 
important  than  we  have  assumed,  or  (2)  calculated  that  under  any 
circumstances  an  armed  clash  with  the  US  is  more  imminent  than  we 
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had  estimated.  It  is  estimated  that  of  these  two  alternatives,  the  first 
is  the  more  likely. 

C.  There  have  been  indications  since  early  June  that  the  USSR  has 
been  reviewing  its  Far  Eastern  policy  with  a  conference  in  Moscow 
of  practically  all  of  the  top  Soviet  Representatives  in  Far  Eastern 
areas.  It  therefore  can  be  assumed  that  the  move  in  Korea  was  de¬ 
cided  only  after  the  most  minute  examination  of  all  factors  involved 
in  the  Far  Eastern  situation.  xVmbassador  Panyushkin’s  ^  and  General 
Derevyanko’s *  *  special  function  in  this  decision  might  well  have  been 
to  estimate  probable  US  reaction  to  the  invasion. 

D.  IVliile  overt  indications  were  that  the  conference  was  cx)ncerned 
with  particular  local  Far  Eastern  situations — specifically  US  moves 
on  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  on  aid  to  Indo-China,  and  further 
assistance  to  Korea — it  is  not  believed  that  the  attack  on  South  Korea 
was  resorted  to  merely  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  or  furthering 
local  Korean  aims.  Considering  the  apparent  US  commitments  to 
South  Korea,  is  estimated  that  Moscow  would  not  have  taken  the 
risks  involved — even  allowing  for  a  heavy  discounting  of  these  risks — ■ 
unless  liquidation  of  the  South  Korean  Government  was  called  for  by 
the  Kremlin’s  global  strategy,  as  distinct  from  North  Eastern  Asian 
strategy. 

E.  The  liquidation  of  the  South  Korean  Government  would  fit  into 
Soviet  global  strategy  in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  It  offers  a  test  on  ground  militarily  most  favorable  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  resolution  of  the  US  in  its  announced  policy  of  “total 
diplomacy.”  Such  a  test  would  probably  be  considered  important  in 
connection  with  possible  Chinese  moves  in  support  of  Ho  Chi  iMinliJ 
Burmese  Communists,  or  Malayan  Communists;  possibly,  a  satellite 
attack  on  Yugoslavia;  and  possible  Soviet  moves  in  Germany  or  Iran. 

2.  A  severe  blow  would  be  dealt  US  prestige  throughout  Asia  and 
the  encouragement  which  has  been  felt  in  widely  scattered  areas  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  promise  of  more  active  American  support  of  anti- 
Communist  forces  would  be  reversed.  Equally  important,  the  feeling 
would  grow  among  South  East  Asian  peoples  that  the  USSR  is  ad¬ 
vancing  invincibly,  and  there  would  be  a  greatly  increased  impulse  to 
“get  on  the  bandwagon.” 

[3.]  Soviet  military  control  of  all  Korea  would  be,  from  the  Soviet 
standpoint,  an  important  step  in  making  secure  the  approaches  to  the 
USSR.  During  recent  weeks  Moscow  has  demonstrated  increasing 
sensitivity  over  this  matter — i.e.,  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  and  Iranian  ap¬ 
proaches.  Elimination  of  the  US  “salient”  in  Korea  would  deny  to  the 
US  any  area  where  land  forces  could  be  staged  for  an  attack  on  either 
Soviet  Far  Eastern  territories  or  China. 


*  Alexander  Panynshkin,  Soviet  Ambassador  in  the  United  States. 

*  Gen.  Kuzma  Derevyanko,  Soviet  representative  on  the  Allied  Council  for 
Japan. 

*  President  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 
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4.  Soviet  military  domination  of  all  Korea  would  give  Moscow  an- 
irnportant  weapon  for  the  intimidation  of  the  Japanese  in  connectioiR 
with  Japan’s  future  alignment  with  the  US.  The  Kremlin  may  esti¬ 
mate  that  with  control  of  Korea,  elements  in  Japan  favoring  a  neutral 
course  would  be  greatly  strengthened.  Moreover,  Soviet  military  lead¬ 
ers  may  estimate  that  if  war  does  actually  come,  possession  of  Korea 
would  be  of  great  strategic  value  in  neutralizing  the  usefulness  of 
Japan  as  an  American  base. 

III.  CONSEQUENCES  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

A.  Japan. 

The  consequences  of  the  invasion  will  be  most  important  in  Japan. 
The  Japanese  will  unhesitatingly  assume  that  the  invasion  is  Soviet- 
directed  and  forms  part  of  an  over-all  strategy  which,  at  some  point, 
includes  Japan.  Japanese  reactions  to  the  invasion  will  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  course  of  action  pursued  by  the  United  States  since 
they  will  regard  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  as  presaging 
US  action  should  J apan  be  threatened  with  invasion. 

Failure  of  the  United  States  to  take  any  action  in  Korea  would 
strengthen  existing  widespread  desire  for  neutrality.  Defeat  of  the 
KOK  would  greatly  intensify  Japanese  feelings  of  vulnerability 
while  at  the  same  time  the  failure  of  the  US  to  assist  the  KOK  would 
add  force  to  the  argument  that  alignment  of  Japan  with  the  United 
States  would,  while  inviting  Soviet  aggression,  in  no  way  ensure 
American  protection  of  Japan  against  such  aggression.  Although  this 
reaction  might  be  counterbalanced  to  some  degree  by  the  commitment 
of  significant  additional  US  military  strength  to  Japan  and  the  res¬ 
toration  of  Japanese  sovereignty  to  the  point  where  the  Japanese 
could  feel  themselves  at  least  partially  partners  in  a  defensive  arrange¬ 
ment  rather  than  the  unwilling  tools  of  American  strategy,  the  under¬ 
current  of  doubt  as  to  ultimate  US  intentions  would  remain  sufficiently 
strong  to  reduce  Japan’s  utility  and  reliability  as  an  ally. 

Rapid  and  unhesitating  US  support  for  the  ROK,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  reassure  the  Japanese  as  to  their  own  fate  and,  since  Soviet 
aggressive  intentions  in  the  Far  East  will  be  underlined  for  the  J apa- 
nese  by  the  invasion,  would  enhance  their  willingness  to  accept  US 
protection  and  its  implications,  though  not  the  indefinite  continuance 
of  US  direction  of  internal  affairs. 

Should  US  support  be  insufficient  to  prevent  defeat  of  the  ROK, 
the  question  of  the  value  to  Japan  of  similar  support — as  against  the 
provocation  support  constitutes — will  inevitably  be  raised.  Considera¬ 
tions  that  will  enter  into  the  formation  of  Japanese  attitudes  under 
such  circumstances — other  than  the  immediate  factors  responsible  for 
the  Republic’s  defeat — will  include  the  following:  (1)  the  degree  to 
which  American  opinion  appears  to  be  moving  toward  the  conclusion 
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that  a  Communist  Korea  renders  Japan  valueless  as  a  US  base,  or, 
conversely,  enhances  Japan’s  value  as  a  base;  (2)  the  degree  to  which 
the  Japanese  regard  Japan’s  geographic,  political,  and  economic  situa¬ 
tion  as  so  different  from  that  of  the  KOK  that  the  defeat  of  the  Ee- 
public  does  not  point  to  US  inability  to  defend  Japan;  and  (3)  the 
degree  to  which  the  J apanese  feel  that  considerations  of  the  undesira¬ 
bility  of  precipitating  World  War  III  are  valid  in  the  case  of  Korea, 
but  would  not  be  applied  to  themselves. 

13.  Nationalist  China. 

The  remnants  of  the  National  Government  of  China  on  Formosa 
have  long  viewed  the  outbreak  of  World  War  III  as  their  only  real 
hope  of  survival  and  they  doubtless  therefore  welcome  the  Communist 
attack  on  South  Korea.  Their  reaction  to  a  US  withdrawal  from 
Korea  would  be  all  the  more  severe.  The  tendency  for  flight  or  defec¬ 
tion  to  the  Communists  would  increase,  military  morale  and  govern¬ 
mental  efficiency  would  deteriorate,  and  prospects  for  a  Communist 
take-over  would  greatly  improve. 

Ineffective  intervention  by  the  US  in  Korea  would  have  a  somewhat 
less  adverse  effect,  but  the  encouragement  derived  from  increased  mili¬ 
tancy  of  the  US  would  be  moi’e  than  cancelled  by  the  fear  that  the  US 
is  unwilling  to  make  the  commitments  necessary  for  success  in  stopping 
Commmiism  in  the  Far  East. 

If  the  US  were  to  adopt  measures  that  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
aggressive  North  Korean  forces,  the  Chinese  Nationalists  would  gain 
greatly  in  morale,  efficiency,  and  general  will  to  resist. 

C.  Communist  China. 

“The  Commimist  victory  in  Korea  that  would  almost  certainly  follow 
TJS  withdrawal  would  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  regime  both  at  home  and  abroad,  inasmuch  as  that  regime  would 
share  in  the  increased  prestige  of  the  international  Communist  move¬ 
ment.  This  gain  would,  however,  be  over  balanced  by  the  repercussions 
on  China  of  any  stiffening  of  the  US  position  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East 
as  a  result  of  the  reverse  suffered  by  the  US  in  Korea. 

If  this  hypothetical  stiffening  of  the  US  position  were  to  include 
•effective  measures  to  forestall  Chinese  Communist  capture  of  Formosa, 
the  Chinese  Communists  might  come  to  view  the  Korean  adventure 
as  a  move  by  the  USSE  in  disregard  of  Chinese  Communist  interests. 
It  is  possible,  however  that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  consulted 
before  the  attack  on  South  Korea  and  that,  for  one  of  two  reasons, 
they  did  not  oppose  the  launching  of  that  attack : 

1.  The  invasion  of  Formosa  may  be  scheduled  for  the  ATry  near 
future,  in  which  case  any  US  reaction  to  actual  or  impending  defeat  in 
Korea  might  not  occur  in  time  to  change  the  military  situation  in 
Uhina. 
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2.  The  invasion  of  Formosa  may  already  have  been  called  off  as 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  This  possibility, 
however,  is  less  likely  of  the  two,  in  view  of  the  sustained  and  intensive 
Chinese  Communist  propaganda  build-up  on  the  need  to  take  Formosa. 

If  a  defeat  for  US  policy  in  Korea  is  not  counteracted  by  a.  strong 
move  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East,  developments  in  Korea  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cause  Chinese  Communist  leaders  to  adopt  more  bold  and 
militant  tactics  in  their  attempts  to  promote  Communism  in  other 
parts  of  Asia.  Specifically,  a  major  force — fear  of  US  intervention — 
that  now  inhibits  direct  Chinese  Communist  military  intervention  in 
Southeast  Asia  would  be  very  much  weakened.  The  consequences  of 
ineffective  intervention  by  US  in  Korea  would  differ  from  tlie  above 
only  insofar  as  the  fact  of  US  intervention — even  though  ineffective — 
would  sustain,  or  possibly  even  increase,  Chinese  Communist  fears  of 
US  intervention  to  check  Communist  expansion  elsewhere  in  the  Far 
East. 

Effective  intervention  by  the  US  in  Korea  would  produce  a  marked 
psychological  reaction  in  the  public  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders.  Doubts  would  be  created,  or  increased,  as 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Soviet  camp  in  the  cold  war.  In  view  of 
its  public  commitment  to  that  camp,  the  prestige  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  regime  would  suffer,  both  within  China  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Far  East.  Kesistance  to  the  regime,  both  passive  and  active,  would 
be  encouraged.  Within  the  regime  itself,  the  doubts  would  take  the 
specific  form  of  a  questioning  of  the  advantage  for  China  of  the  Soviet 
alliance.  The  Chinese  Communist  leadership  would  be  impressed  not 
only  by  the  relative  weakness  or  ineptness  of  the  USSR  in  its  Korean 
adventure,  but  also  by  the  threat  of  the  newly  militant  posture  of  the 
US  in  the  Far  East,  a  threat  that  had  all  but  been  created  by  Soviet 
blundering.  As  a  consequence,  the  strength  of  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  ties  to  the  USSR  would  be  significantly  weakened. 

D.  Southeast  Asia. 

The  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  have  not  been  particularly  aware 
of  Korea  and  its  problems.  The  only  personal  contact  that  most  South¬ 
east  Asians  have  had  with  Koreans  occurred  during  the  war  when  the 
Japanese  used  Koreans  as  guards,  informers,  prostitutes,  and  in  other 
similar  capacities,  in  conjunction  with  their  own  armed  forces.  These 
Koreans  were  a  particularly  hated  and  feared  group,  considered 
inferior  in  most  respects,  but  more  ruthless  than  the  Japanese 
themselves.  When  they  are  remembered,  the  reaction  to  any  news  from 
Korea  would  be  highly  unsympathetic  regardless  of  the  specific 
context. 

If  the  US  abandons  South  Korea,  whether  or  not  token  military 
assistance  has  been  provided,  the  Southeast  Asian  leaders  will  lose 
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whatever  confidence  they  may  have  had  in  the  effectiveness  of  US 
aid  to  combat  Communism.  Although  regional  attitudes  toward 
Chinese  Communist  imperialism  may  not  be  changed,  the  increased 
confidence  of  Chinese  minorities  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  Communist 
destiny  will  strengthen  opportunities  for  Communist  penetration. 
Failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  solve  peacefully  the  Korean  issue 
would  not  immediately  affect  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  since, 
with  the  exception  of  Indonesia,  reliance  on  the  UN  has  not  been 
an  important  consideration.  However,  hope  that  the  UN  might  become 
an  effective  international  organization  will  have  been  virtually 
destroyed. 

IV.  CONSEQUENCES  IN  EUROPE 

Success  of  the  current  Soviet-sponsored  invasion  of  South  Korea 
will  cause  significant  damage  to  US  prestige  in  Western  Europe.  The 
capacity  of  a  small  Soviet  satellite  to  engage  in  a  military  adventure 
challenging,  as  many  Europeans  will  see  it,  the  might  and  will  of  the 
US,  can  only  lead  to  serious  questioning  of  that  might  and  will. 

In  occupied  Gennany,  the  success  of  the  North  Korean  invasion 
forces  will  cause  especial  alarm.  Germans  in  all  Zones  will  inevitably 
consider  the  possibility  of  the  East  German  paramilitary  police  play¬ 
ing  in  Germany  the  same  “unifying”  role  the  Soviet  has  assigned  to  its 
North  Korean  forces.  Neutralist  pressures  and  pressures  for  some 
sort  of  West  German  security  force  may  be  expected  to  increase. 

Communists  will  make  much  of  American  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  support  effectively  those  who  cast  their  lot  with  the  US  and  will 
stress  the  line  that  the  American  imperialists  are  willing  to  fight  only 
to  the  last  Korean,  Formosan,  etc.  Propaganda  will  be  increased  to 
point  up  Communism  and  Sovietism  as  a  wave  of  the  future. 


295.1122/6-2650 ;  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  June  2C),  1950 — 6  a.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  elune  25 — 5 : 05  p.  m.] 

945.  Repeated  information  CINCFE.  All  A^IIK  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  dependents,  as  ordered,  and  few  women  employees  of  mission, 
given  option  of  leaving,  were  safely  evacuated  from  Seoul  to  ASCOM 
assembly  area  by  5  a.  m.,  Seoul  time,  June  26.  Negotiations  now  under 
way  with  SS  Reinholt,  Norwegian  flag,  and  SS  Norelg,  Panamanian 
flag,  both  freightei-s  now  in  Inchon  harbor,  to  take  as  many  evacuees  as 
possible  to  Japan.  SS  Marine  Snapper,  American  flag,  due  in  Inchon 
noon  26th  will  also  be  contacted.  It  may  be  necessary  to  request  US 
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destroyers,  which  understood  now  proceeding  Inchon,  to  serve  as 
cover  to  transport  some  evacuees. 

Wliile  liead  count  of  tliose  now  at  ASCOM  assembly  point  not  yet 
completed,  it  is  estimated  they  number  more  than  TOO.  In  addition 
AMIK  dependents,  they  include  missionaries.  United  Nations,  and 
British  and  Chinese  nationals.  Dependents  in  other  parts  of  country 
advised  proceed  Pusan  for  evacuation  where  available  shipping  stand¬ 
ing  by.  Names  all  evacuees  will  be  telegraphed  when  list  completed. 

Muccio 


Resolution  Adopted  hy  the  United  Nations  Security  Council^ 

J une  £5,  1950  ^ 

The  Security  Council 

Recalling  the  finding  of  the  General  Assembly  in  its  resolution  of 
21  October  1949  ^  that  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  is  a 
lawfully  established  government  “having  effective  control  and  juris¬ 
diction  over  that  part  of  Korea  where  the  United  Nations  Temporary 
Commission  on  Korea  was  able  to  observe  and  consult  and  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Korea  reside ;  and  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  based  on  elections  which  were  a  valid  expression  of  the  free 
will  of  the  electorate  of  that  part  of  Korea  and  which  were  observed 
by  the  Temporary  Commission ;  and  that  this  is  the  only  such  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Korea” ; 

Mindful  of  the  concern  expressed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  its 
resolutions  of  12  December  1948  ®  and  21  October  1949  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  might  follow  unless  Member  States  refrained  from 
acts  derogatory  to  the  results  sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  United 
Nations  in  bringing  about  the  complete  independence  and  unity  of 
Korea ;  and  the  concern  expressed  that  the  situation  described  by  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  in  its  report  menaces  the  safety 
and  well  being  of  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  and  of  the  people  of  Korea 
and  might  lead  to  open  military  conflict  there ; 

Noting  with  grave  concern  the  armed  attack  upon  the  Eepublic 
of  Korea  by  forces  from  North  Korea, 

Determines  that  this  action  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace, 

I.  Calls  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities ;  and 

Calls  upon  the  authoi-ities  of  North  Korea  to  withdraw  forthwith 
their  armed  forces  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel ; 

^  U.N.  document  S/1501.  This  resolution  was  adopted  shortly  before  6  p.  m.  at 
which  time  the  473rd  meeting  concluded.  The  vote  was  9  in  favor  to  0  opposed, 
with  1  member  abstaining  (Yugoslavia)  and  1  member  absent  (U.S.S.R.). 

*  Text  in  Foreign  Relational,  1949,  vol.  vn.  Part  2,  p.  1090. 

*  Text  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  19,  1948,  p.  760;  for  related 
documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  vi,  pp.  1079  ff. 
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IL  Requests  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea 

(a)  To  communicate  its  fully  considered  recommendations  on 
the  situation  with  the  least  possible  delay ; 

(5)  To  observe  the  withdrawal  of  the  North  Korean  forces  to 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel ;  and 

(c)  To  keep  the  Security  Council  informed  on  the  execution  of 
this  resolution ; 

III.  Calls  upon  all  Members  to  render  every  assistance  to  the 
United  Nations  in  the  execution  of  this  resolution  and  to  refrain  from 
giving  assistance  to  the  North  Korean  authorities.* 

*  Following  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  Security  Council  voted  upon  a 
draft  resolution  presented  by  the  Yugoslav  representative  (Nincic),  which  read 
as  follows  (S/1500)  : 

“The  Security  Council 

“Noting  with  grave  concern  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  and  anxious 
to  obtain  all  the  necessary  information  enabling  it  to  imss  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  the  case, 

“Calls  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  withdrawal  of  forces, 

“Invites  the  Government  of  North  Korea  to  state  its  case  before  the  Security 
Council.” 

The  Yugoslav  draft  resolution  failed  of  adoption  by  a  vote  of  1  (Yugoslavia)  in 
favor,  to  6  (including  the  U.S.)  opposed,  with  3  (Egypt,  India,  Norway)  absten¬ 
tions,  and  1  member  absent  (U.S.S.R). 

During  the  473rd  meeting,  the  Security  Council  had  allowed,  without  objection, 
the  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  (Chang)  to  take  a  place  at  the 
Council  table. 


795.00/6-2550  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

TOP  SECRET  NiACT  WASHINGTON,  Juue  25,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

618.  For  Muccio.  This  telegram  in  no  way  dilutes  your  present 
authority  and  discretion  ref  evacuation  plans.  Now  being  considered 
utmost  urgency  by  highest  US  officials  what  immediate  US  aid  or 
action  possible  under  circumstances.  From  this  distance  it  appears 
very  important  to  keep  military  advisers  actively  associated  Korean 
army  in  accordance  with  instinictions  contained  para  three  capital 
FOX  CINIA  WARN  90992  of  01  July  1949'  unless  situation  clearly 
renders  impossible  or  futile.  Greatest  concern  here  is  whether  Korean 
army  can  pull  things  together  for  brief  period  required  for  US 
decision  and  action  or  help. 

For  your  info  we  hope  matter  of  hours  get  decision  whether 
CINCFE  receives  full  authority  to  furnish  his  discretion  ammunition, 
arms  and  equipment  without  regard  existing  MDAP  programs  as 
well  as  decision  on  action  CINCFE  might  be  authorized  to  take  di- 

'  This  telegram,  not  printed,  had  established  the  terms  of  reference  for  KMAG 
at  the  time  of  its  inception ;  see  Sawyer,  Military  Advisors  in  Korea,  pp.  121,  123. 
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rectly  to  influence  situation  based  on  safety  US  citizens.  Obviously 
vigorous  fighting  by  Koreans  with  what  they  have  and  heroic  initial 
effort  are  essential  if  any  action  by  us  is  to  have  chance  take  effect, 
Urtel  940  just  arrived  and  underlines  need  Koreans  now  do  super¬ 
human  job  until  other  factors  begin -to  operate.  Dept  Defense  concurs. 
Copy  this  message  being  furnished  CINCFE. 

Acheson 


795.00/6-2550 

Mevwrandum  of  Conversation.,  ty  the  Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessup) 
TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  June  25,  1950. 

LIMITED  DISTRIBUTION 

Subject :  Korean  Situation 

Participants :  The  President 

Secretary  Acheson 
Secretary  Johnson  ^ 

Secretary  Matthews  ^ 

Mr.  Webb  ] 

Mr.  Rusk  I  State 

;Mr.  Dickerson  |  Dept. 

Mr.  Jessup  J 

The  persons  listed  above  met  with  the  President  for  dinner  at  Blair 
House  at  7 : 45  PIM.  Before  dinner  General  Bradley  read  a  memoran¬ 
dum  prepared  by  General  MacArthur  in  which  he  emphasized  his 
views  about  the  importance  of  denying  Formosa  to  the  Communists.® 

After  dinner  the  discussion  began  around  the  table.  The  President 
called  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  open  the  discussion. 

IVIr.  Acheson  summarized  the  various  problems  which  he  thought 
the  President  should  consider.  The  first  point  was  the  question  of 
autliorizing  General  ^lacArthur  to  supply  Korea  with  arms  and  other 
equipment  over  and  above  the  supplies  of  ammunition  presently  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  MDAP  program.  He  recommended  that  this  be 
done.  He  suggested  that  our  air  cover  should  be  used  to  aid  in  the  evac¬ 
uation  of  the  women  and  children  from  Seoul  and  that  our  air  force 


*  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  A.  Johnson. 

*  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Francis  P.  Matthews. 

*  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Thomas  K.  Finletter. 

*  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

“  Adm.  Forrest  P.  Sherman.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

*  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg.  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

'  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins.  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army. 

*  General  MacArthur’s  memorandum  is  printed  as  an  Annex  to  this  document ; 
it  had  been  brought  back  from  Japan  by  General  Bradley  and  Secretary  Johnson 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Far  East. 


Secretary  Pace 
Secretary  Finletter  ® 
General  Bradley  ^ 
Admiral  Sherman  ® 
General  Vandenberg *  * 
General  Collins  ’’ 
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sIiorIcI  be  authorized  to  knock  out  northern  Korean  tanks  or  air  force 
interfering  with  tlie  evacuation.  He  then  mentioned  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Security  Council  and  suggested  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  what  further  assistance  we  might  render  to  Korea 
in  pursuance  of  this  or  a  supplementary  Security  Council  resolution. 
He  next  suggested  that  the  President  should  order  the  Seventh  Fleet 
to  proceed  to  Formosa  and  prevent  an  attack  on  Formosa  from  the 
mainland.  At  the  same  time  operations  from  Formosa  against  the 
mainland  should  be  prevented.  lie  said  that  he  did  not  recommend  that 
General  MacArthur  should  go  to  Formosa  until  further  steps  had  been 
decided  upon.  He  said  that  the  United  States  should  not  tie  up  with 
the  Generalissimo.  He  thought  that  the  future  status  of  Formosa  might 
be  determined  by  the  UN. 

The  President  interposed  “or  by  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty”. 

Mr.  Acheson  finally  suggested  that  our  aid  to  Indochina  should  be 
stepped  up. 

General  Bradley  said  that  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

The  President  stated  he  agreed  on  that. 

General  Bradley  said  that  Kussia  is  not  yet  ready  for  war.  The 
Korean  situation  offered  as  good  an  occasion  for  action  in  drawing 
the  line  as  anywhere  else  and  he  agreed  with  the  actions  suggested  by 
Mr.  Acheson.  He  said  that  jets  flying  over  her  would  have  a  great 
morale  effect  on  the  South  Koreans  even  if  they  were  unable  to  spot 
the  North  Korean  tanks.  He  said  that  naval  action  could  help  on  the 
East  Coast.  He  questioned  the  value  of  sending  materiel  which  the 
Koreans  were  not  trained  to  use.  He  mentioned  the  F-51’s  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  He  said  that  we  should  act  under  the  guise  of  aid  to  the  United 
Nations.  He  proposed  that  we  should  move  fleet  units  now  in  Subic 
Bay.  He  thought  it  would  probably  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  shoot 
but  that  they  might  frighten  off  the  North  Korean  amphibious  forces. 
He  questioned  the  advisability  of  putting  in  ground  units  particularly 
if  large  numbers  were  involved. 

General  Collins  reported  on  a  telecon  with  Tokyo.  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  is  shipping  the  mortars,  artillery,  and  so  on  with  ammunition. 
These  supplies  will  reach  the  Koreans  within  the  ten-day  period  for 
which  they  already  have  supplies.  The  F-51’s  are  available  in  Japan 
for  Korean  pilots  to  fly  back.  The  Korean  pilots  will  be  flown  from 
Kimpo.  General  Collins  urged  that  authority  be  given  MacxVrthur 
to  send  a  survey  group  to  Korea. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  that  the  Russians  do  not  want  war  now  but 
if  they  do  they  will  have  it.  The  present  situation  in  Korea  offers  a 
valuable  opportunity  for  us  to  act.  Korea  is  a  strategic  threat  to 
Japan;  this  was  the  conclusion  which  he  reached  in  his  studies  during 
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the  war  when  we  were  planning  our  attacks  on  Japan.  He  favored 
sending  a  survey  group  from  Tokyo  and  mcreasing  the  strength  of 
KMAG.  He  thought  we  should  stop  the  use  of  the  sea  as  a  means 
of  attack  on  South  Korea.  This  was  the  logical  corollary  of  the  views 
stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  Formosa  he  thought  we  must 
adjust  our  position  to  our  general  occupation  position  in  Japan.  He 
thought  that  MacArthur  fitted  into  that  situation  as  SCAP.  He 
agreed,  as  had  General  Bradley,  that  in  the  Formosa  operation  we 
must  apply  our  guarantees  against  military  action  both  ways,  that, 
is  to  prevent  attacks  from  Formosa  as  well  as  on  Formosa.  We  could 
not  otherwise  justify  our  action.  He  said  it  would  take  two  days  to 
bring  the  fleet  up  from  the  Philippines.  It  need  not  be  used  if  we 
decided  against  such  action  but  the  movement  should  be  ordered  now. 
He  wished  also  to  move  some  ships  from  the  mainland  as  far  as  Pearl 
Harbor,  for  example,  at  least  one  carrier. 

The  President  asked  about  Kussian  fleet  strength  in  the  Far  East 
and  Admiral  Sherman  gave  him  the  details. 

General  Vandenberg  agreed  that  we  must  stop  the  North  Koi'eans 
but  he  would  not  base  our  action  on  the  assumption  that  the  Pus- 
sians  would  not  fight.  He  said  that  we  could  knock  out  the  North 
Korean  tanks  with  our  air  if  only  the  North  Korean  air  force  is  in¬ 
volved.  However,  Eussian  jets  might  come  into  action  and  they  would 
be  operating  from  much  closer  bases.  In  regard  to  Formosa  he  pointed 
out  that  all  places  were  interrelated.  Formosa  was  therefore  important 
only  in  relation  to  other  places. 

The  President  asked  about  Russian  air  strength  in  the  Far  East. 

General  Vandenberg  gave  him  the  information  including  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  number  of  Russian  jets  are  based  on  Shanghai. 

The  President  asked  whether  we  could  knock  out  their  bases  in  the 
Far  East. 

General  Vandenberg  replied  that  this  might  take  some  time.  He 
said  it  could  be  done  if  we  used  A-Bombs. 

Mr.  P  ace  expressed  doubts  about  the  advisability  of  putting  ground 
forces  into  Korea.  He  stressed  the  need  for  speed  and  for  encouraging 
General  MacArthur  to  take  action. 

Mr.  Matthews  also  stressed  the  need  for  prompt  action  and  said 
that  we  would  get  popular  approval. 

ISIr.  FiNLEurER  said  we  should  go  as  far  as  necessary  in  protecting 
our  ei^acuation.  He  expressed  some  doubt  on  the  additional  items  which 
had  been  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  said  our  forces  in 
the  Far  East  were  sufficient  if  the  Russians  do  not  come  in.  He  advised 
that  only  the  necessary  decisions  be  made  that  night.  He  thought  that 
General  iMacArthur  should  be  authorized  to  go  hej'ond  a  mere  evacua- 
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tion.  He  stressed  the  analogy  to  the  situation  between  the  two  world 
wars.  He  thought  we  should  take  calculated  risks  hoping  that  our 
action  will  keep  the  peace, 

Mr.  Johnson  agreed  with  Mr.  Acheson’s  first  recommendation  con¬ 
cerning  instructions  to  General  MacArthur  but  thought  the  instruc¬ 
tions  should  be  detailed  so  as  not  to  give  him  too  much  discretion.  He 
thought  there  should  not  be  a  real  delegation  of  Presidential  authority 
to  General  JMacArthur.  He  mentioned  the  three  islands  south  of 
Okinawa  in  the  Ryukyus  which  could  be  made  ready  in  a  few  days  as 
air  bases.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  they  are  already  under  our 
jurisdiction  and  said  that  the  Formosan  situation  could  be  handled 
from  them.  He  agreed  with  the  views  that  had  been  expressed  by  Mr. 
Finletter,  He  was  opposed  to  committing  ground  troops  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Jessup,  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Hickerson  made  brief 
comments  in  amplification  of  Mr.  Acheson’s  statements. 

The  President  confirmed  his  decision  that  the  following  orders 
-should  be  sent : 

1.  General  MacArthur  was  to  send  the  suggested  supplies  to  the 
JCoreans. 

2.  General  MacArthur  was  to  send  a  survey  group  to  Korea. 

3.  The  indicated  elements  of  the  fleet  were  to  b^e  sent  to  Japan. 

4.  The  Air  Force  should  prepare  plans  to  wipe  out  all  Soviet  air 
bases  in  the  Far  East.  This  was  not  an  order  for  action  but  an  order  to 
make  the  plans. 

5.  Careful  calculation  should  be  made  of  the  next  probable  place 
in  which  Soviet  action  might  take  place.  A  comjilete  survey  should  be 
made  by  State  and  Defense  Departments. 

He  stressed  that  we  are  working  entirely  for  the  United  Nations. 
We  would  wait  for  further  action  until  the  UN  order  is  flouted. 

Pie  washed  the  State  Department  to  prepai'e  a  statement  for  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  him  to  deliver  in  person  to  Congress  on  Tuesday  ®  indicating 
exactly  what  steps  had  been  taken.  He  wished  the  Department  to  put 
its  best  brains  on  it  and  said  that  there  were  plenty  of  them  tliere. 

He  said  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  jmt  MacArthur  in  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Korea. 

He  said  our  action  at  this  moment  would  be  confined  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  Korea. 

He  said  that  our  air  was  to  continue  to  give  cover  for  evacuation 
destroying  tanks  if  necessary. 

Pie  asked  whether  more  bazookas  and  possibly  recoilless  rifles  could 
be  sent. 

General  Bradley  said  that  on  the  recoilless  rifles  we  had  few  avail¬ 
able  and  that  there  was  also  a  shortage  of  ammunition. 
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The  President  again  emphasized  the  importance  of  making  the 
survey  of  possible  next  moves  by  the  Soviet  Union.  He  also  emphasized 
that  no  statement  whatever  was  to  be  made  by  any  one  to  the  press 
until  he  speaks  on  Tuesday.  It  was  absolutely  vital  that  there  should 
be  no  leak  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  he  wished  everyone  to  be  careful. 
They  should  not  even  make  any  background  comment  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Acheson  pointed  out  that  he  and  Secretary  Johnson  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  before  the  Congressional  Appropriations  Committee 
tomorrow  and  wondered  whether  any  statements  should  be  made  on 
the  Korean  situation.  The  President  said  that  he  thought  no  comment 
on  this  question  should  be  made  by  either  of  the  Secretaries  at  that 
time. 

Admiral  Sherman  inquired  whether  he  had  been  authorized  to 
move  fleet  units  from  California  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Presidint  said  that  he  was. 

In  response  to  further  questions  The  President  said  that  our  air 
cover  should  take  action  against  North  Korean  tanks  if  this  were 
necessary. 


[Annex] 

Menwrandwin  on  Formosa^  hy  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur^  Commander  in  Chiefs  Far  East^  and  Supreme  Commander^ 
Allied  Powers^  J apan 

TOP  SECRET  [Tokyo,]  14  June  1950. 

1.  Since  the  fall  of  1948  when  the  military  capability  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  to  engulf  all  of  the  mainland  of  China  became  clearly 
evident  I  have  been  concerned  as  to  the  future  status  of  Formosa  and 
I  have  been  convinced  that  the  strategic  interests  of  the  United  States 
will  be  in  serious  jeopardy  if  Formosa  is  allowed  to  be  dominated  by 
a  power  hostile  to  the  United  States.’^®  In  my  personal  conversations 
with  distinguished  civilian  and  military  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  who  have  visited  this  Headquarters  during 
the  past  eighteen  months  I  have  reiterated  the  premise  that  Formosa 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  potential  hostile  power 
or  of  a  regime  which  would  grant  military  utilization  of  Formosa  to 
a  power  potentially  hostile  to  the  United  States.  On  the  29th  of  May 
last  I  forwarded  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  my  estimate  of  the 
strategic  consequences  which  would  result  from  the  capture  of  Formosa 
by  the  Chinese  Communists. 

2.  The  front  line  of  the  Far  East  Command  as  well  as  the  western 
strategic  frontier  of  the  United  States  rests  today  on  the  littoral  islands 


“  For  documentation  on  U.S.  policy  toward  Formosa,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  256  ff. 
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extending  from  tlie  Aleutians  through  tlie  Pliilippine  Archipelago. 
Geographically  and  strategically  Formosa  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
offshore  position  which  in  the  event  of  hostilities  can  exercise  a  de¬ 
cisive  degree  of  control  of  military  opoi’atious  along  the  periphery  of 
Eastern  Asia.  In  tlie  event  of  a  war  United  States  striking  forces  based 
on  this  line  would  have  the  capability  to  interdict  the  limited  means 
of  communication  available  to  the  Communists  and  deny  or  materially 
reduce  the  abilitj'^  of  the  USSR  to  exploit  the  natural  resources  of 
East  and  Southeast  Asia.  This  essential  capability  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  is  dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  retention  of 
Formosa  by  a  friendly  or  a  neutral  power. 

3.  The  geographic  location  of  Formosa  is  such  that  in  the  hands  of 
a  power  unfriendly  to  the  United  States  it  constitutes  an  enemy  salient 
in  the  very  center  of  that  portion  of  our  position  now  keyed  to  Japan, 
Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines.  At  the  present  time  there  is  on  Formosa 
a  concentration  of  operational  air  and  naval  bases  which  is  greater  than 
any  similar  concentration  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  between  the  Yellow 
Sea  and  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  Additional  bases  can  be  developed  in 
a  relatively  short  time  by  an  aggressive  exploitation  of  World  War  II 
Japanese  facilities  not  now  utilized  by  the  Chinese  Xationalist  Forces. 
F ormosa  bases  are  100  miles  closer  to  Okinawa  than  any  point  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  and  are  150  miles  closer  to  Clark  Field  and  ^Manila 
than  any  other  area  which  could  lie  acquired  by  Communist  militaiy 
forces.  An  enemy  force  utilizing  those  installations  currently  available 
on  Formosa  could  increase  by  100  percent  the  air  effort  which  could 
be  directed  against  Okinawa  as  compared  to  operations  based  in  China 
proper  and  at  the  same  time  could  direct  damaging  air  attacks  with 
fighter  type  aircraft  against  our  installations  in  the  Philippines  which 
are  currently  beyond  the  range  of  fighters  based  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia. 

4.  As  a  result  of  its  geographic  location  and  base  potential,  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Formosa  by  a  military  power  hostile  to  the  United  States  may 
either  counterbalance  or  overshadow  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
central  and  southern  flank  of  the  United  States  front  line  position. 
Formosa  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists  can  be  compared  to  an  uu- 
sinkable  aircraft  carrier  and  submarine  tender  ideally  located  to 
accomplish  Soviet  offensive  strategy  and  at  the  same  time  checkmate 
counteroffensive  ojierations  by  United  States  Forces  based  on  Oki¬ 
nawa  and  the  Philippines.  This  unsinkablc  carrier-tender  has  tin* 
capacity  to  operate  from  ten  to  twenty  air  groups  of  types  ranging 
from  jet  fighters  to  B-29  type  bombers  as  well  as  to  provide  fonvard 
ojierating  facilities  for  the  short-range  coastal  submarines  which  ai’e 
predominant  in  the  Russian  Asiatic  Navy.  If  Formosa  should  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Chinese  Communists  and  bases  thereon  made  available 
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to  the  USSR,  Russia  will  have  acquired  an  additional  “fleet”  which 
will  have  been  obtained  and  can  be  maintained  at  an  incomparablv 
lower  cost  to  the  Soviets  than  could  its  equivalent  of  ten  or  twenty 
aircraft  carriers  with  their  supporting  forces. 

5.  Current  estimates  of  Soviet  air  and  submarine  resources  in  the 
Far  East  agreed  to  by  both  Washington  and  Tokyo  military  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  satisfy  me  that  the  Russians  have  the  capability  to 
extend  their  forces  southward  from  their  present  positions  and  still 
maintain  an  imposing  degree  of  military  strength  in  both  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  and  the  Chinese  seaboard.  The  ability  of  the  USSR- 
Chinese  Communist  hordes  to  meet  promptly  logistic  requirements, 
either  by  improvisation  or  by  the  import  of  critical  materials  from 
Europe  is  being  demonstrated  daily  by  military  activities  extend¬ 
ing  from  Tientsin  to  the  southern  border  of  China.  The  interest  of 
the  USSR  in  the  southward  displacement  of  termini  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad  has  been  reported  by  competent  observers  whose 
infonnation  indicated  that  rail  lines  are  being  extended  througli 
China  southward  from  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Baikal  and  eastward  from 
Russia  Turkestan  in  the  vicinity  of  Alma  Ata.  A  trans-Siberian  rail¬ 
head  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai  would  materially  assist  in  the 
logistic  build-up  of  Formosa.  Pending  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties  United  States  military  forces  will  be  unable  to  prevent  the  stock¬ 
piling  of  essential  military  supplies  on  Formosa  if  that  area  is  acquired 
by  the  Communists. 

6.  Historically  Formosa  has  been  used  as  a  springboard  for  mili¬ 
tary  aggression  directed  against  areas  to  the  south.  The  most  notable 
and  recent  example  was  the  utilization  of  Formosa  by  the  Japanese 
in  World  War  II.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pacific  War  in  1941,  Formosa 
played  an  important  part  as  a  staging  area  and  supporting  base  for  the 
various  Japanese  invasion  convoys.  The  main  strength  of  the  forces, 
which  landed  at  Lingayen  Gulf  on  Luzon  were  staged  from  Keelung, 
Takao,  and  the  Pescadores.  The  supporting  air  forces  of  J apan’s  army 
and  navy  were  based  on  fields  situated  along  Southern  Formosa  at 
Takao,  Koshun,  and  Taichu.  Takao  also  served  as  a  staging  area  for 
the  invasion  of  Java  in  February  1942.  From  1942  through  1944 
Formosa  was  a  vital  link  in  the  transportation  and  communications 
chain  which  stretched  from  Japan  through  Okinawa  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  Southeast  Asia.  In  1944^5  Formosa  was  the  key  staging 
point  for  troops  and  air  reinforcements  deployed  to  the  Philippines 
in  preparation  for  the  all-inqiortant  operation  to  hold  the  Philippine 
areas.  As  the  United  States  carrier  forces  advanced  into  the  West¬ 
ern  Pacific,  the  air  bases  on  Formosa  assumed  an  increasingly  greater 
role  in  the  defense  scheme  of  the  Japanese.  After  the  invasion  of 
Luzon  in  January  1945  the  Japanese  air  forces  withdrew  to  For- 
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mosan  fields  to  take  up  forward  operational  positions  to  be  used  against 
our  advancing  forces.  The  military  utility  of  Formosa  is  sharply 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  Japan  in  1941  controlled  not  only  the 
Ryukyus  but  the  entire  eastern  periphery  of  China. 

7.  In  addition  to  its  military  value,  Formosa  has  not  only  been 
self-sufficient  as  regards  food  for  its  own  population  of  more  than 
eight  million  but  it  has  exported  since  1910  with  a  favorable  balance 
of  external  trade.  In  normal  times  Formosa  held  the  position  of  a 
food  surplus  area  in  a  generally  food-scarce  locality.  Its  prewar  export 
of  rice  and  wffieat  exceeded  imports  by  approximately  600,000  metric 
tons  annually.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  able  political  and 
economic  advisors  cannot  once  more  establish  Formosa  as  a  pros¬ 
perous  economic  imit.  Such  a  factor,  particularly  the  availability  of 
a  food  surplus,  may  be  of  considerable  importance  in  reestablishing 
the  economies  of  those  Oriental  nations  now  largely  dependent  upon 
United  States  assistance. 

8.  Formosa  represents  a  political  area  of  no  less  importance  to 
western  ideology  than  other  areas  in  the  Orient.  The  Taiwanese  are 
a  homogeneous  racial  group  who  as  individuals  have  resisted  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  foreign  blood.  Although  Formosa  was  promised  to  China 
as  a  consequence  of  World  War  II  this  promise  was  given  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  a  political  situation  entirely  different  than  that  which 
now  exists.  There  is  every  basis  from  a  moral  standpoint  to  offer  to 
the  Taiwanese  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  own  political  future 
in  an  atmosphere  unfettered  by  the  dictates  of  a  Communist  police 
state.  In  view  of  the  moral  implications,  as  well  as  the  geographic 
proximity  of  this  area  to  other  endangered  peoples  on  and  near  the 
periphery  of  China,  the  future  status  of  Formosa  can  well  be  an 
important  factor  in  determining  the  political  alignment  of  those 
pational  groups  who  have  or  must  soon  make  a  choice  between  Com¬ 
munism  and  the  West. 

9.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  eventual  fate  of  Formosa 
largely  rests  with  the  United  States.  Unless  the  United  States’ 
political-military  strategic  position  in  the  Far  East  is  to  be  abandoned, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  time  must  come  in  the  foreseeable  future  when  a 
lino  must  be  drawn  beyond  which  Communist  exi)ansion  will  be 
stopped.  As  a  means  of  regaining  a  proper  United  States  posture  in 
the  Orient  it  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  United  States  should  initiate 
measures  to  prevent  the  domination  of  Formosa  by  a  Communist 
power.  I  am  equally  certain  that  it  would  be  a  fundamental  error  with 
regard  to  any  part  of  the  Orient  to  fail  to  take  appropriate  measures 
ill  those  areas  still  open  to  our  influence. 

10.  At  this  time  I  am  unable  to  recommend  the  exact  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
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fall  of  Formosa  either  into  the  hands  of  a  potential  hostile  power  or 
into  the  hands  of  a  power  who  will  grant  military  utilization  of  For¬ 
mosa  to  a  hostile  power.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  realistic  esti¬ 
mate  of  requirements  can  only  be  based  upon  a  physical  survey  of  the 
area  made  by  experienced  military,  economic  and  political  observers. 
I  concur  whole-heartedly  with  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  23  December  1949  to  the  effect  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  Far  East  should  make  an  immediate  survey  of 
the  need  and  extent  of  the  military  assistance  required  in  Formosa  in 
order  to  hold  Formosa  against  attack.  Although  this  recommendation 
was  apparently  not  acceptable  at  the  time  to.  the  National  Security 
Council,  I  note  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  reaffirmed  this  recommendation 
on  4  May  1950, 

11.  Formosa  has  not  yet  fallen  to  Communist  domination.  There  are 
conflicting  reports  as  to  the  capability  and  will  of  the  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalist  Forces  as  now  constituted  and  equipped  to  prevent  either  the 
military  or  political  conquest  of  the  island  of  Formosa.  I  cannot  predict 
what  the  cost  may  be  of  prev'enting  Communist  domination  of  that 
island,  although  I  have  advised  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  what  the  cost 
may  be  if  such  an  event  transpires.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the 
domination  of  Formosa  by  an  imfriendly  j)ower  would  be  a  disaster  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  United  States,  and  I  am  convinced  that  time 
is  of  the  essence.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  Far 
East  should  be  authorized  and  directed  to  initiate  without  delay  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  military,  economic  and  political  requirements  to  prevent  the 
■domination  of  Formosa  by  a  Communist  power  and  that  the  results  of 
such  a  survey  be  analyzed  and  acted  upon  as  a  basis  for  United  States 
national  policy  with  respect  to  Formosa. 

Douglas  MaoArthur 

“  Text  in  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  ix,  p,  460. 


795.00/&-2650  :  Telegram 

Tlie  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Mucdo)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  June  26,  1950 — 9  a.  m. 

NiACT  [Keceived  Jime  25 — 8 : 05  p  .m.] 

946.  For  Rusk.  I  much  appreciate  your  encouraging  phone  message.^ 
After  being  taken  by  surprise  and  knocked  off  balance  yesterday 
morning  by  overwhelming  North  Korean  armor  and  artillery  aided 

*  No  record  has  been  found  in  the  Department  of  State  files ;  presumably  the 
telephone  message  conveyed  the  substance  of  the  information  conveyed  in  tele¬ 
gram  618,  June  25,  6  p.m.,  to  Seoul,  p.  156. 
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in  afternoon  by  aircraft,  hard  fighting  EOK  ground  forces  made 
gallant  comeback  by  midnight  and  seem  to  have  stabilized  situation. 
I  can  give  assurances  that  Korean  GIs  have  given  extremely  good; 
accoimt  of  themselves,  and  I  am  confident  they  will  not  be  found 
wanting  in  the  tests  to  come.  But  it  is  obviously  essential  that  we  give 
them  not  only  adequate  but  sustained  aid.  Already  General  MacArthur 
has  been  most  helpful  in  this  respect. 

I  wish  we  could  have  avoided  the  evacuation  of  our  dependents,  but 
on  the  advice  of  our  military  advisors  and  in  deference  to  the  ex¬ 
pressed  wish  of  President  Ehee,  I  felt  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  issue 
the  necessary  guidance. 

The  mission  staff  responded  almost  to  a  man  to  the  call  of  duty 
yesterday  and  all  through  last  night.  The  removal  of  dependents 
from  Seoul,  which  was  not  decided  upon  until  about  midnight,  was 
executed  without  a  hitch,  thanks  to  well-laid  plans,  good  organization, 
and  hard  work.  KMAG,  although  handicapped  by  the  recent  loss  of 
the  recent  departure  of  General  Eoberts  and  the  temporary  absence 
of  Col.  Wright,  performed  extremely  well,  several  advisors  having- 
risked  their  lives  in  the  call  of  duty  yesterday  and  last  night. 

P.S.  Since  writing  foregoing,  there  is  some  evidence  that  Norths 
Korean  armor  and  artillery  are  withdrawing  all  along  the  line. 

Eepeated  infonnation  CINCFE. 

Muccio- 


JUNE  26,  1950 
(Monday) 

CGI. 00/6-2550  ;  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Offices'^ 

SECRET  NiACT  WASHINGTON,  Juiie  26,  1950 — 1  a.  m.^ 

In  view  possibility  invasion  Korea  first  of  series  coordinated  Soviet 
military  action,  pis  maintain  utmost  vigilance  and  report  any  positii'e- 
or  negative  evidence  however  fragmentary  re  situation  ur  country. 

Aciieson 

’  Sent  to  the  Embassies  in  Ankara,  Belgrade,  and  Tehran,  the  Legations  im 
Saigon  and  Vienna,  the  High  Commissioner  in  Berlin,  and  the  consular  offices  in 
Taipei  and  Hong  Kong.  It  was  also  repeated,  as  routine,  to  the  Embassies  iiv 
Seoul,  London,  Paris,  Manila,  Bangkok,  Djakarta,  Rangoon,  New  Delhi,  Moscow, 
Athen.s,  Warsaw,  Praha,  Rome,  and  Stockholm ;  the  Political  Advi.sers  in  Tokyo- 
and  Trieste ;  the  Legations  in  Bucharest,  Budapest,  and  Helsinki ;  and  the 
Consulate  General  in  Singapore. 

“The  Department  of  State  record  copy  bears  the  date  .Tune  2.".  In  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  ilr.  Noble  dated  August  21,  however,  Mr.  ;Merchant,  who  drafted  the 
tele.gram,  indicated  that  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Code  Room  had 
mistakenly  dated  it  .Tune  2.5  rather  than  .Tune  26.  He  added  that  he  recollected 
drafting  it  in  the  evening  of  June  25  and  sending  it  to  the  Code  Room  about 
midnight,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  it  had  been  transmitted  at  1  a.  m.  on 
June  26  (705.00/6-2.5.50).  See  also  I’resident  Truman’s  comment  during  the 
June  25th  Blair  Hou.se  meeting  on  the  need  for  making  a  survey  of  possible- 
next  moves  by  the  Soviet  Union,  p.  160. 
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2»{jLll22/6-2650 :  Telegram 

The  Ainbassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

■coNriDEXTiAL  rraoruTA'  Seoul,  June  26,  1950—7  p.  m. 

[Received  June  26 — ^5 ;  49  a.  m.] 
955.  Evacuation  of  balance  of  dependent  women  and  children  is  still 
under  way  (see  my  telegram  953  to  Department  ^).  Request  air  cover 
be  maintained  until  termination,  I  shall  inform  you  soon  as  possible 
as  ta  termination. 

Sent  CIXCFE,  repeated  info  Department. 

Muccio 

^  Received  in  the  Department  at  6  :14  a.  m.,  p.  168.  .  ,  , 


795.00/6-2650  :  Telegram 

The  Amhassculor  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

plaix  Seoul,  June  26,  1950. 

[Received  June  26 — 6 : 02  a.  m.] 

951.  National  Assembly  meeting  in  relatively  calm  spiiit  this 
morning  appealed  to  President  US,  Congress  and  UN  General 
Assembly  for  aid,  and  without  dissent  affirmed  Assembly  support  of 
government  in  this  crisis.  Also  voted  for  relief  and  encouragement  of 
soldiers  and  civilians  in  battle  area,  authorized  Assembly  delegation 
to  visit  front  lines  (3  members  volunteered)  and  approved  establish¬ 
ment  special  emergency  military  fund.  Then  went  into  closed  session 
to  liear  President,  Defense  Minister  and  Home  Minister  on  situation. 

Translation  of  appeal  to  President  US  and  Congress  follows: 

“Beginning  early  morning  25  June,  North  Korean  Communist 
Army  began  armed  aggression  against  South.  Your  Excellency  and 
Congress  of  US  already  aware  of  fact  that  our  people,  anticipating 
incident  such  as  today’s,  established  strong  national  defense  force  in 
order  to  secure  bulwark  of  democracy  in  the  east,  and  to  render  service 
to  world  peace.  We  again  thank  you  for  your  indispensable  aid  in 
liberating  us  and  in  establishing  our  Republic.  As  we  face  this  na¬ 
tional  crisis,  putting  up  brave  fight,  we  appeal  for  your  increasing 
supi^ort  and  ask  that  you  at  same  time  extend  effective  and  timely  aid 
in  order  to  prevent  this  act  of  destniction  of  world  peace,” 

Translation  message  to  UN  General  Assembly  (through  UNCOK) 
follows : 

“Beginning  early  morning  25  June  North  Korean  Communist  Army 
began  armed  aggression  throughout  38th  parallel  area.  For  self  pro¬ 
tection  our  brave  and  patriotic  army  and  navy  opened  heroic  defense 
operations.  This  savage  and  unlawful  act  of  rebel  force  is  com¬ 
mission  of  unpardonable  sin.  We,  representing  30  million  Koreans, 
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hope  UNGA  realized  our  defensive  fight  against  aggression  is  in¬ 
evitable  reaction  of  our  people  and  government.  AVe  also  appeal  for 
your  immediate  and  effective  steps  to  secure  peace  and  security,  not 
only  for  Korea  but  also  for  peace  loving  people  of  world.” 

Repeated  info  CINCFE. 


295B.1122/6-2650 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassobdor  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

RESTRICTED  Seoul,  Juiie  26,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  June  26 — 6 : 14  a.  m.} 

953.  Embtel  945,  June  26.^  SS  Reinholt,  Norwegian  flag,  with  682' 
dependents  on  board,  departed  Inchon  harbor  this  afternoon  en  route 
Fukuoka  unless  destination  changed  at  request  to  occupation  authori¬ 
ties.  Request  SCAP  contact  vessel  and  arrange  receive  evacuees. 
Evacuation  went  off  smoothly  and  without  incident,  with  much  credit 
due  KMAG  and  JAS  officei-s  ivho  supervised  operation. 

There  remain  in  South  Korea  apiiroximately  300  potential  depend¬ 
ent  evacuees,  including  non-Americans,  most  of  whom  would  find 
easiest  to  evacuate  through  Pusan.  Approximately  175  of  these  de¬ 
pendents,  including  156  Americans,  are  now  concentrated  Pusan.  It  is 
estimated  that,  in  addition,  another  50  may  now  be  in  transit  to  Pusan 
from  various  southern  and  western  areas.  No  firm  decision  has  been 
taken  to  carry  out  mass  evacuation  through  Pusan.  At  present,  four 
merchant  vessels  are  available  in  Pusan  harbor  for  evacuation  purposes,, 
and  with  otlier  vessels  calling  regularly,  passage  appears  to  present  no- 
problem. 

Sent  CINCFE;  repeated  info  Manila  42. 

Muccio- 


'Received  in  the  Department  on  June  25  at  5 : 05  p.  m.,  p.  154. 


795.00/6-2650 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {fMuccio')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

PLAIN  Seoul,  June  26, 1950, 

NiACT  [Received  June  26 — 6 : 24  a.  m.] 

Unnumbered.  Secretary  General  from  Renborg.  Following  from 
Commission.  North  Korean  advances  liave  created  dangerous  situation 
with  possibilities  of  rapid  deterioration.  Impo&sible  estimate  situation 
which  w’ill  exist  tomorrow  in  Seoul.  In  view  Commission’s  past  ex¬ 
perience  and  existing  situation  Commission  convinced  North  Korea 
will  not  heed  Council  resolution  nor  accept  UNCOK  good  offices. 
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Suggests  for  Council  consideration  either  invitation  both  parties 
agree  on  neutral  mediator  to  negotiate  peace  or  request  a  member 
government  undertake  immediate  mediation.  Commission  decided 
standby  in  Seoul.  Danger  is  that  critical  operations  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  may  end  in  matter  of  days  and  question  of  cease  fire 
and  withdrawal  North  Korean  forces  as  suggested  Council  resolution 
prove  academic.  UNCOK.^ 

Department  pass  USUN  New  York  EM  9.*  [Renborg.] 

MucciO' 


‘  This  message  from  UNOOK  to  the  Secretary-General  was  read  aloud  at  the 
474th  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  June  27  by  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council  (Ran)  and  was  distributed  as  U.N.  document  S/1503. 

“A  note  on  the  file  copy  indicated  that  this  telegram  was  relay^  to  the  U.S. 
Mission  at  the  United  Nations  at  6 :  25  a.  m. 


795.00/6-2630 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  NiACT  Moscow,  Junc  26,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

[Received  June  26 — 8:  09  a.  m.] 

1734.  Embassy  has  considered  carefully  Deptel  538,  June  25  and 
in  light  information  available  to  us  up  to  this  hour  on  Korean  situa¬ 
tion  ventures  to  solicit  the  Department’s  further  study  of  the  tactical 
desirability  of  the  approach  requested  therein  at  this  time.  As  set 
forth  Embtel  1726,  June  25,  the  Embassy  assesses  the  invasion  in 
its  broadest  implications  as  a  direct  challenge  to  the  free  woidd  and 
US  leadership  thereof,  but  believes  that  determined  countermeasures 
will  deter  the  Soviets  who  are  not  prepared  to  risk  the  possibility 
of  global  war.  Wliether  that  appraisal  is  or  is  not  confinned  by 
developments,  it  would  seem  essential  that  tactically  we  handle  the 
matter  in  such  way  as  to  focus  our  formal  action  on  the  local  Korean 
situation  and  avoid  formal  engagement  of  the  USSR  with  the 
North  Koreans  to  an  extent  which  might  make  it  difficult  for  the 
Soviets  to  disassociate  themselves  from  the  North  Koreans  in  the  face 
of  successful  free  world  counter-action.  We  question  whether  our 
“bringing  the  matter  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  USSR  Govern¬ 
ment”  and  placing  on  the  record  “the  universally  known  fact  of 
the  USSR’s  controlling  influence  over  the  North  Korean  regime” 
does  not  tend  to  identify  the  USSR  formally  with  the  invasion  forces 
to  a  degree  contrary  to  tactical  desirability. 

We  are  inclined  to  feel  that  for  the  time  being  it  might  be  the 
course  of  wisdom  to  postpone  a  direct  approach  to  the  Soviets  on  the' 
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merits  of  tire  issue  confining  our  action  toward  Soviet  participation 
in  a  settlement  to  the  routine  procedures  of  notification  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  which  the  USSK  is  entitled  as  a  member  of  the  UN  (for  ex¬ 
ample  the  procedure  envisaged  Depcirtel  June  24,  2  p.  m.)  J  However, 
if  the  Department  feels  strongly  that  some  direct  representation  should 
be  made,  we  would  recommend  that  it  be  confined  to  urging  Soviet 
cooperation,  which  is  of  course  unrealistic  but  might  serve  as  a  basis 
for  appi'opriate  Soviet  withdrawal  when  effective  counter-action  will 
have  convinced  them  the  risks  of  perseverance  are  no  longer  worth 
taking. 

I  am  sufficiently  persuaded  of  the  validity  of  the  foregoing  to  request 
the  Department’s  further  consideration.  If  nevertheless,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  feels  immediate  approach  should  be  made,  either  on  the  modified 
line  above  suggested  or  as  set  forth  Deptel  538, 1  will  request  appoint¬ 
ment  for  purpose  this  evening. 

Department  pass  London,  Paris,  USUN,  repeated  info  London 
niact  261,  Paris  niact  247,  USUN  Niact  40.  Department  pass  Tokyo 
and  Seoul,  if  desired. 

Kirk 


^  Presumably  this  is  a  reference  to  the  Department’s  circular  telegram  dated 
June  25,  2  a.  m.,  which  is  summarized  in  footnote  1  to  telegram  613,  June  25, 
2  a.  m.,  to  Seoul,  p.  128. 


295.1122/ft-2650 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

RESTRICTED  Seoul,  Juue  26,  1950 — 11  p.  m. 

NIACT  [Deceived  June  26 — 9 : 31  a.  m.] 

957.  In  view  of  rapid  deterioration  and  disintegration,  I  am  imme¬ 
diately  starting  evacuation  of  all  females  toward  south.  All  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  situation  is  disintegrating  so  rapidly  that  we  may  not 
all  be  able  to  get  out  particularly  in  view  of  fighting  at  Ascom  and 
Kimpo.  Plan  is  to  follow  road  toward  Taejon  by  motor  vehicle.^ 
Eepeated  information  CINCFE  unnumbered. 

Muccio 


^  Notes  on  the  source  text  indicate  that  an  advance  copy  of  this  telegram  was 
sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  at  10:  05  a.  m.  and  also  that  it  was 
relayed  to  the  Defense  Department  at  10:30  a.  m. 


Editorial  Note 

Between  10 : 15  and  10 : 50  a.m..  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  spoke 
by  telephone  with  Senator  Tom  Connally,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  second 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee;  and  Representative 
John  Kee,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  lie 
gave  them  an  account  of  the  Department’s  action  in  the  crisis  and 
said  that  the  situation  seemed  to  be  in  hand. 

In  a  subsequent  talk  with  Representative  Kee,  who  called  him  at 
1 :45  p.  m.,  the  Secretary  indicated  that,  since  their  earlier  conver¬ 
sation,  reports  indicated  that  things  were  now  not  going  so  well  in 
Korea,  {Korean  Gon-flict) 

Meanwhile,  President  Truman  had  issued  his  first  formal  state¬ 
ment  on  the  Korean  situation.  He  referred  to  his  meetinji  on  the 
previous  evening  with  Secretaries  Acheson  and  Johnson  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  termed  the  action  by  North  Korea  “lawless”  and 
“unprovoked  aggression”,  and  promised  that  the  United  States  would 
“vigorously  support  the  effort  of  the  [Security]  Council  to  terminate 
this  serious  breach  of  the  peace”.  For  the  complete  text,  see  United 
States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis  (Department  of  State  publication 
3922;  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  July  1950),  page  16. 


357. AD/6-2650 ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

tlie  Secretary  oj  State 

SECRET  PRIORITY  New  York,  Juiic  26, 1950 — 2 : 19  p.  m. 

[Received  3 :  02  p.  m.] 

541.  Following  is  full  text  of  report  from  the  Korean  Commission. 
On  the  ground  that  material  in  brackets  involved  military  information, 
sentences  in  brackets  were  deleted  from  the  text  of  the  report  circulated 
to  the  Security  Council  and  made  public.’^  ^Material  in  brackets  was 
shown  privately  to  members  of  the  SC  ^  and  we  have  now  urged  Secre¬ 
tariat  to  issue  full  text  on  ground  this  indicates  Commission’s  opinion 
that  North  Korean  forces  were  attackers.* * 

“Government  of  Republic  of  Korea  states  that  about  04:00  hours 
25  June  attacks  weip  launched  in  strength  by  North  Korean  forces  all 
along  the  38th  parallel.  Major  points  of  attack  have  included  Ongjin 
peninsula,  Kaesong  area  and  Chunchon  and  east  coast  where  seaborne 
landings  have  been  reported  north  and  south  of  Kangnung.  Another 
seaborne  landing  reported  imminent  under  air  cover  in  Pohang  area  on 
southeast  coast.  Tlie  lightest  attacks  have  occurred  along  the  parallel 
directly  north  of  Seoul  along  shortest  avenue  of  approach. 


*  Reference  Is  to  U.N.  document  3/141X1. 

■.See  the  memorandum  of  conversation  hy  Mr.  Noyes,  June  25,  p.  144. 

*  The  full  text  was  not  released  at  this  time. 
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“[South  Korean  troops  apparently  withdrawing  to  prearranged 
main  line  of  resistance  which  runs  along  Imjin  River  27  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Seoul  where  crossing  by  northern  foi'ces  has  been  reported  at 
•one  point.  Attack  completely  unexpected  to  both  Korean  Army  and 
KMAG.  Early  fragmentary  reports  indicating  complete  surprise  and 
withdrawals  everywhere  now  being  replaced  by  more  confident  state¬ 
ments.  Situation  reported  being  stabilized  along  main  line  of 
resistance.] 

“Pyongyang  radio  allegation  at  13  :  35  hours  of  South  Korean  inva¬ 
sion  across  parallel  during  night  declared  entirely  false  by  President 
and  Foreign  Minister  in  course  of  conference  with  Commission  mem¬ 
bers  and  PrinSec.  Allegations  also  stated  People’s  Army  instructed 
repulse  invading  forces  by  decisive  counterattack  and  placed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  consequences  on  South  Korea.  Briefing  on  situation  by  Presi¬ 
dent  included  statement  36  tanks  and  armoured  cars  used  in  northern 
attacks  at  four  points.  Following  emergency  Cabinet  meeting  Foreign 
Minister  issuing  broadcast  to  people  of  South  Korea  encouraging 
resistance  against  dastardly  attack.  President  expressed  complete  will¬ 
ingness  for  Commission  broadcast  urging  cease  fire  and  for  communica¬ 
tion  to  TIN  to  inform  of  gravity  of  situation.  Although  North  Korean 
•declaration  of  war  rumored  at  11:00  hours  over  Pyongyang  radio  no 
confirmation  available  from  any  source.  President  not  treating  broad- 
•cast  as  official  notice.  US  Ambassador  appearing  before  Commission 
stated  his  expectation  Republican  Army  would  give  good  account  of 
itself. 

“At  17 : 15  hours  four  Yak  type  aircraft  strafed  civilian  and  military 
air  fields  outside  Seoul  destroying  sole  planes,  firing  gas  tanks  and 
attacking  jeeps.  Yongdungpo  railroad  station  on  outskirs  also  strafed. 
[South  Korean  Air  Force  only  consists  of  6  training  planes.] 

“Commission  wishes  to  draw  attention  of  SYG  to  serious  situation 
‘developing  which  is  assuming  character  of  full  scale  war  and  may 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  consider  possibility  of  bringing  matter  to  notice  of  SC. 
Commission  will  communicate  more  fully  considered  recommendation 
later.” 

Austin 


795.00/6-26D0 

Meviorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Secretary  of  State  {Aclwson) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  June  26,  1950.^ 

INIemorandum  of  Conversation  at  the  White  House 

The  President  received  the  Korean  Ambassador  at  the  latter’s  re¬ 
quest  this  afternoon,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  present. 

The  Korean  Ambassador  presented  to  the  President  the  attached 
resolution  of  the  Korean  Parliament,^  asking  for  expeditious  and 

^  The  time  of  thi.s  meeting,  according  to  Korean  Conftirt.  was  .3 :  ."0  p.  m. 
’  For  the  text  of  the  resolution,  see  telegram  951,  June  26,  from  Seoul,  received 
at  6 :02  a.  m.,  p.  167. 
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substantial  help.  He  said  that  he  had  received  three  telephone  calls 
from  President  Khee,  stating  that  the  great  deficiencies  of  the  Korean 
forces  were  in  artillery,  tanks,  and  aircraft,  and  asking  for  all  possible 
4vid  in  furnishing  these.  He  said  that  nothing  had  as  yet  arrived. 

The  President  said  that  he  had  already  issued  orders  to  General 
MacArthur  to  supply  all  items  of  ammunition  and  equipment 
which,  in  General  MacArthur’s  opinion,  the  Korean  army  was  trained 
to  use,  and  that  the  Koreans  must  now  continue  to  fight  effectively  so 
that  help  from  the  United  States  could  strengthen  them.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  battle  had  been  going  on  for  only  forty-eight  hours  and 
that  other  men  and  other  countries  had  defended  their  liberties  under 
much  more  discouraging  situations  through  to  ultimate  victory.  The 
Korean  Ambassador  insisted  that  the  soldiers  were  brave  but  that 
they  did  not  have  adequate  equipment.  The  President  again  said  that 
help  was  on  the  way  and  that  the  Koreans  must  develop  the  steadfast 
leadership  which  would  carry  them  through  this  crisis. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Ambassador  should  say  to  the  press  that  he 
had  presented  a  petition  asking  for  help  and  that  the  President  had 
assured  him  that  he  had  issued  the  necessary  orders  to  give  necessary 
supplies  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  order  to  support  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  UN  and  the  efforts  of  the  Koreans  to  defend  themselves. 


795.00/6-2750 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  NiACT  Seoul,  June  27,  1950 — 6  a.  m. 

[Received  June  26 — 5 : 07  p.  m.] 

966.  North  Korean  forces  north  of  Seoul  have  advanced  slightly 
during  night.  Best  appraisal  situation  indicates  although  figures 
-enemy  strength  and  tanks  exaggerated  enemy  nonetheless  have  numeri¬ 
cal  superiority  vicinity  Seoul.  Embassy  in  some  current  danger 
owing  cut  off.  President  and  most  Cabinet  have  departed  south 
from  Seoul.  Acting  PriMin  and  Defense  Minister  Sihn  and  Korean 
Army  Staff  still  assert  will  stick  it  out  here.  I  propose  remain  Seoul 
with  limited  volunteer  staff  until  bitter  end,  sending  Counselor  Drum- 
I'ight  with  few  FSO’s  south  by  motor  vehicle  to  follow  President. 
It  proposed  key  KMAG  personnel  move  southward  via  motor  vehicle, 
timing  depending  upon  developments,  to  preclude  potential  accusa¬ 
tion  abandonment;  other  KMAG  personnel  to  be  airlifted. 

Repeated  info  CINCFE. 


Muccio 
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795.00/6-2050 :  Telegram 

Tlie  Ambassador  in  France  {Ihmce)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  secret  Paris,  June  26,  1950—9  p.  m> 

PRIORITY  [Received  June  26 — 5 :  55  p.  in.]' 

3113.  Personal  from  Bolden  ^  for  Kennan.  I  fully  realize  that  I  do 
not  have  all  the  considerations  which  entered  into  instruction  contained 
in  Department’s  538  of  June  25  to  IMoscow,"  but  I  am  heartily  in  accord 
with  views  contained  in  ^Moscow’s  173-1,  repeated  Paris  247,®  expressing^ 
doubt  as  to  desirability  of  making  direct  approach  to  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  Korean  situation.  I  agree  with  tliem  that  such  a: 
direct  approach  would  offer  the  Soviets  a  distinct  tactical  advantage. 

(1)  They  could  utilize  this  approach  to  confuse  the  issue  and  per¬ 
haps  by  holding  out  some  hope  of  Soviet  cooperation  in  bringing  the 
conflict  to  a  close,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Could  easily  iidubit  or  at  least 
introduce  a  delaying  element  in  any  international  or  US  action  which 
might  be  in  contemplation  to  assist  South  Koreans.  It  would  not  take 
too  much  for  certain  members  of  the  Security  Council  to  seize  on  any 
ray  of  hope  from  Moscow  to  try  to  hold  up  further  UN  action. 

(2)  Perhaps  even  more  important,  it  would  publicly  involve  the- 
Soviet  Union  directly  in  the  Korean  matter.  We  all  know,  of  course,, 
that  the  Kremlin  has  set  in  motion  and  is  directing  the  Korean  opera¬ 
tion,  but  as  long  as  it  is  not  so  publicly  cited,  it  would  be  easier  for 
the  Soviets  privately  to  restrain  the  North  Koreans  if  as  a  result  of 
strong,  determined  countermeasures  the  Kremlin  considered  that  the 
risks  were  becoming  too  great. 

This  would  certainly  appear  to  be  a  very  clear  case  of  typical  Stalin 
methods  whereby  he  initiates  action  not  formally  and  directly  involv¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Union  which  he  can  and  will  press  to  the  full  if  only 
weakness  is  encountered  while  leaving  himself  a  way  out  without  too- 
direct  loss  of  Soviet  face  if  he  considers  the  risks  were  becoming  too 
great.  It  is  significant  to  note  in  support  of  this  contention  that  the 
chief  Soviet-Communist  propaganda  line  is  that  the  South  Koreans 
are  the  aggressors  seeking  on  US  instigation  to  provoke  a  general  war 
while  the  North  Koreans  are  merel}^  repelling  attacks  on  their  territoiy. 
This  is  standard  cover  used  by  any  aggressor,  but  it  also  indicates  the- 
facesaving  way  out  if  the  Kremlin  for  its  own  reason  decides  that 
South  Korea  is  not  worth  the  risk  of  a  major  conflict. 

This  is  the  clearest  case  of  direct  defiance  of  the  United  States  plus 
for  the  first  time  overt  violation  of  a  frontier  that  has  occurred  since 
the  end  of  the  war  and  you  may  be  sure  that  all  Europeans  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Asiatics  are  watching  to  see  what  the  United  States 

'  Ch.arles  E.  Rolilen,  Minister  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris. 

“Transmitted  at  4  p.  m.,  p.  148. 

’  Received  on  June  2G  at  8 :  09  a.  m.,  p.  1C9. 
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will  do.  It  is  a  situation  requiring  the  maximum  firmness,  and  eveil  a 
willingness  to  take  major  risks  in  order  to  convince  the  Kremlin  that 
we  mean  business  without,  however,  forcing  them  publicly  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  from  which  there  can  be  no  retreat. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  completely  agree  with  Moscow’s  tele- 
g’ram  under  reference  that  what  is  needed  is  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous  countermeasures  backed  by  the  US  on  the  spot  in  order  to 
■convnnce  the  Kremlin  that  the  most  serious  risks  are  directly  involved 
in  the  Xorth  Korean  aggression.  In  submitting  the  foregoing  I  realize 
that  there  may  be  overriding  reasons  from  point  of  view  of  public 
opinion  or  UK  attitudes  which  necessitate  an  approach  to  the  Soviet 
Government  in  this  situation  in  which  case  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  ]\Ioscow’s  suggestion  that  it  would  be  merely  confined  to  a  simple 
request  for  cooperation.  [Bohlen.] 

Bruce 


705,00/6—2650  :  Telegram 

T lie  Ambassador  in  France  {Bruce')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Paris,  June  26, 1950—9  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  June  26 — 6 : 15  p.  m.] 

S118.  Saw  Parodi  tonight  at  his  request.  He  read  me  telegram 
from  INIassigli  ^  reporting  latter’s  conversations  with  British  Foreign 
OlHce.  Gist  of  report  was  that  British  seemed  rather  calm  over 
Korean  episode,  were  busy  analyzing  Russian  motives  and  because 
of  their  Far  Eastern  commitments,  especially  Hong  Kong  and 
IMalaya,  would  be  unable  to  make  any  military  contribution  to  South 
Korea.  Parodi  disappointed  over  what  he  considers  phlegmatic  Brit¬ 
ish  attitude  and  puzzled  over  reasons  their  amendment  requiring' 
time-consuming  report  from  UNCOK.®  Parodi  said  that  in  absence 
of  a  French  Government,  any  views  expi’essed  by  him  were  personal, 
but  that  he  hoped  US  would  send  American  troops  and  throw  back 
Xorthern  assault.  Fuifher,  he  believed  that  if  such  action  were  taken, 
the  Russians  would  not  send  their  own  troops  to  attack  ours  or  use 
our  action  as  a  reason  to  wage  war  there  or  elsewhere.  If  we  do  not 
send  American  troops,  he  thinks  Korea  will  quickly  be  overrun  and 
"Western  prestige  irretrievably  impaired.  Bidault  compares  situation 

*  Alexandre  Parodi,  Secretary  General  of  the  French  Foreign  Ministry. 

*  Ren6  iMassigli,  French  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

“Reference  is  to  the  British  amendment  (S/1498)  to  the  U.S.  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  (S/1497)  introduced  at  the  June  25  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council; 
for  the  record  of  the  proceedings,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.473. 

*  Georges  Bidault  had  been  J^rench  Prime  Minister  from  October  28,  1949 
until  Jtine  24, 1950. 
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at  present  to  Hitler  tactics  in  1938  and  1939  and  the  plucking  of  the 
leaves  of  an  artichoke.  Parodi  expressed  grave  concern  at  repercussions 
in  Indochina  in  event  all  Korea  fell  to  Communist  forces,  a  sentiment 
known  to  be  fully  shared  and  strongly  expressed  earlier  today  by 
Pignon.® 

We  will  repeat  all  messages  this  subject  to  London,  HICOG,. 
Moscow  and  hope  they  will  keep  us  similarly  informed. 

Department  pass  Moscow.  Repeated  information  London  879,  Mos¬ 
cow  118,  Frankfort  441. 

Baucn 

'  L4on  Pignon,  French  High  Commissioner  in  Indochina,  was  at  this  time  in. 
France. 


795.00/6-2750 ;  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  NiACT  Seotjl,  June  27,  1950 — 8  a.  m. 

[Received  June  26 — 6 :  54  p.  m.] 
967.  Acting  PriMin  visited  me  7  a.  m.  Confirmed  President  had 
left  at  3  a.  m.  heading  for  Chinhae  and  Cabinet  at  7  a.  m.  for  south, 
both  travelling  by  special  trains. 

Capt.  Sihn  says  fight  will  be  all  over  by  this  afternoon,  in  meantime 
has  turned  over  full  authority  to  chief  Army  Staff  Chae  Pyong  Tuk 
and  radioed  people  to  remain  indoors  and  calm  when  tanks  arrive. 
He  says  he  will  stay  in  Seoul  with  Army  command  to  end.  He 
despaired  of  saving  anything  and  inquired  possibility  President  and 
Cabinet  moving  to  Japan  as  “government  in  exile.”  I  made  no 
commitment. 

Repeated  information  CINCFE. 

Muccio 


795.00/6-2650 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  Soviet  Union 

TOP  secret  niact  Washington,  June  26,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

540.  Dept  appreciates  importance  considerations  set  forth  Embtel 
1734,  June  26  and  recognizes  disadvantages  of  involving  Sov  prestige 
more  directly  in  Korean  aggression.  Our  proposed  approach  was  predi¬ 
cated  on  belief,  so  ably  set  forth  in  Embtel  1726,  June  25,  that  Sovs  not 
now  prepared  risk  possibility  full-scale  war  with  West  and  hence  will 
not  permit  themselves  become  directly  involved  in  Korean  hostilities. 
We  wld  expect  them  for  this  and  other  reasons,  assuming  that  UN  and 
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US  reaction  to  Korean  attack  is  firm  as  it  has  been,  to  reply  to  our 
approach  by  denying  their  responsibility  for  action  of  “North  Korean 
Govt”  and  hence  to  refuse  to  permit  themselves  to  be  directly  involved. 

Our  reasons  for  considering  an  approach  along  these  lines  desirable 
at  this  time  were  fol :  We  incline  to  view  that,  as  long  as  Sovs  cap 
utilize  their  satellites  or  stooges  to  take  aggressive  action  without 
serious  danger  of  becoming  involved  themselves,  they  will  be  likely  to 
employ  this  device  with  increasing  boldness.  If,  on  other  hand,  it  can  be 
made  clear  to  them  that  aggressive  action  by  satellites  risks  involving 
their  prestige  directly,  they  may,  in  light  considerations  set  forth 
Embtel  1726,  be  more  cautious  in  pushing  such  tactic  to  extremes. 

Second  reason  prompting  Dept’s  proposal  is  that  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  here  offered  to  disrupt  Sov  peace  offensive  ^  which,  as  Emb  is 
aware,  is  assuming  serious  proportions  and  having  a  certain  effect  on 
public  opinion  in  many  critical  areas.  Prompt  and  explicit  exposure  of 
Sov  responsibility  for  clear-cut  case  of  aggression  shld  go  far,  appro¬ 
priately  played  by  Western  propaganda,  to  destroy  effectiveness  of 
peace  offensive. 

In  light  these  considerations,  Dept  believes  that  approach  outlinecl 
Deptel  538,  J une  25,  shld  be  made  promptly.  In  deference  Emb’s  views, 
however,  opening  clause  third  sentence  of  reftel  shld  be  altered  to  read 
as  fol :  “In  view  universally  known  fact  close  relations  between  USSR 
and  North  Korean  regime”. 

Acheson 

^  Documentation  on  this  subject  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iv. 


795.00/6-2650 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Yugoslavia 

SECRET  NiACT  WASHINGTON,  June  26,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

505.  Yugo  Amb  ^  called  today  to  inquire  re  Korean  situation.  We, 
took  occasion  to  express  surprise  at  Yugo  abstention  in  vote  on  major 
portion  resolution  adopted  yesterday  by  UN  SC.  Amb,  appearing 
clearly  on  defensive,  sought  to  explain  action  on  grounds  (1)  that 
Yugo  had  recognized  North  Korean  Govt  year  ago;  (2)  that  Yugo. 
had  not  recognized  UN  Korean  Comm;  (3)  that  facts  as  reported 
yesterday  had  not  made  perfectly  clear  which  party  was  responsible 
for  attack;  and  (4)  that  Yugos  felt  their  resolution,^  which  called  on 
both  parties  to  cease  hostilities  and  withdraw  behind  frontier,  was 
adequate  to  meet  need  until  situation  further  clarified. 


^  Vladimir  Popovlc. 

*  See  footnote  4  to  the  U.N,  Security  Council  resolution  adopted  on  June  25, 
p.  156. 
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We  replied  that  there  is  no  question  that  North  Koreans  had  in¬ 
vaded  South  Korea  without  slightest  provocation  from  KOK,  which 
had  been  taken  completely  by  surprise.  We  added  it  was  obvious  North 
Korea  wld  not  have  taken  such  action  without  Sov  inspiration.  We 
pointed  out  vital  importance  of  SC  taking  prompt  and  effective  action 
in  cases  of  armed  aggression  against  independent  countries  and  ex¬ 
pressed  view  it  must  certainly  be  in  Yugo’s  direct  interest  that  prece¬ 
dents  for  SC  action  of  this  character  be  created. 

In  view  of  fact  SC  will  presumably  be  asked  to  take  further  action 
on  Korean  case  and  desirability  that  such  action  have  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  you  are  requested  urgently  to  reiterate  above  considerations  to 
ranking  Yugo  officials. 

Acheson 

123  Mucclo,  John  J. 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Political  Adviser  in  Japan 

(Sebald) 

uxcLASsiriED  Washington,  June  26, 1950 — 9  p.  m. 

NIACT 

483.  For  Ambassador.^  Wliile  Department  deeply  appreciates  will¬ 
ingness  you  and  members  your  staff  remain  Seoul,  it  is  felt  inadvisable 
for  you  or  any  members  your  staff  volmitarily  to  become  hostages 
ajid  accordingly  unless  there  are  overriding  considerations  not  known 
here  Department  feels  you  should  endeavor  leave  Seoul  to  join  Gov- 
erment  before  safe  departure  becomes  impossible. 

Acheson 

^  This  message  was  repeated  to  Seoul  as  Department  telegram  629. 


795.00/6-2630 

.Memorandum  of  Conversation^  by  the  Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessup) 


TOP  SECRET 

Subject:  Korean  Situation 

Participants:  The  President 

Secretary  Acheson 
Secretary  Johnson 
Mr.  Matthews  1 
Mr.  Rusk  I  State 
Mr.  Hickerson  |  Dept 
Mr.  Jessup  J 


[Washington,]  June  26,  1950. 


Secretary  Pace 
Secretary  Finletter 
General  Bradley 
Admiral  Sherman 
General  Vandenbcrg 
General  Collins 

(Secretary  Matthews^  ar¬ 
rived  just  after  meeting 
adjourned) 


'■  Reference  is  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Francis  P.  Matthews. 
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The  above  group  met  with  the  President  at  Blair  House  at  9 :00  PjM.^ 

General  Vandenberg  reported  that  the  First  Yak  plane  had  been 
shot  down. 

The  President  remarked  that  he  hoped  that  it  was  not  the  last. 

General  Vandenberg  read  the  text  of  the  orders  which  had  been 
issued  to  our  Air  Forces  calling  on  them  to  take  “aggressive  action” 
against  any  planes  interfering  with  their  mission  or  operating  in  a 
manner  unfriendly  to  the  South  Korean  forces.  He  indicated,  however, 
that  they  had  been  avoiding  combat  where  the  direct  carrying-out  of 
their  mission  was  not  involved. 

Mr.  Aciieson  suggested  that  an  all-out  order  be  issued  to  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  to  waive  all  restrictions  on  their  operations  in  Korea  and 
to  offer  the  fullest  iiossible  sujiport  to  the  South  Korean  forces,  attack¬ 
ing  tanks,  guns,  columns,  etc.,  of  the  Korth  Korean  forces  in  order  to 
give  a  chance  to  the  South  Koreans  to  reform. 

The  President  said  he  approved  this. 

Ml!.  Pace  inquired  whether  this  meant  action  only  south  of  the  38th 
parallel. 

INIr.  Acheson  said  this  was  correct.  He  was  making  no  suggestion 
for  any  action  across  the  line. 

General  Vandenberg  asked  whether  this  meant  also  that  they 
should  not  fly  over  the  line. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  they  should  not. 

The  President  said  this  was  correct;  that  no  action  should  be  taken 
north  of  the  38th  parallel.  He  added  “not  yet”. 

Mr.  Pace  said  that  care  should  be  used  to  avoid  hitting  friendly 
forces. 

General  Collins  agreed  but  suggested  that  the  orders  themselves 
should  not  put  restrictions  on  the  operation. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  if  it  was  considered  useful  the  orders  could 
add  that  the  purpose  which  the  orders  would  implement  is  to  support 
South  Korean  forces  in  conformit}^  with  the  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  the  second  point  he  wished  to  bring  up  was 
that  orders  should  be  issued  to  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  prevent  an  attack 
on  Formosa. 

The  President  said  he  agreed. 

]Mr.  Acheson  continued  that  at  the  same  time  the  Kational  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China  should  be  told  to  desist  from  operations  against  the 

■  In  his  account  of  the  June  26  meeting,  President  Truman  quoted  from 
General  MacArthur’s  “latest  message,”  which  stated  that  North  Korean  tanks 
were  entering  the  suburbs  of  Seoul  and  that  the  South  Koreans  were  unable  to 
resist  the  North  Korean  offensive  {Memoirs  hy  Ilarry  8.  Truman,  Volume  Two, 
Years  of  Trial  and  Hope  (Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc., 
1956),  p.  337). 
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mainland  and  that  the  Seventh  Fleet  sliould  be  ordered  to  see  rliat 
those  operations  would  cease. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  his  third  point  was  an  increase  in  tlie  United 
States  military  forces  in  the  Philippines  and  an  acceleration  of  aid  to 
the  Philippines  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  firm  base  there. 

The  President  said  he  agreed. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  his  fourth  point  was  that  aid  to  Indochina  should 
be  stepped  up  and  that  a  strong  military  mission  should  be  sent. 

He  suggested  that  on  all  these  matters  if  orders  were  issued  tonight 
it  would  be  desirable  for  the  President  to  make  a  statement  tomorrow. 
He  handed  the  President  a  rough  draft  ®  of  the  type  of  statement 
which  might  be  issued. 

The  President  said  he  would  work  on  the  statement  tonight.  The 
President  continued  that  he  ivished  consideration  given  to  taking 
Formosa  back  as  part  of  Japan  and  putting  it  under  MacArthur’s 
Command. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  he  had  considered  this  move  but  had  felt 
tliat  it  should  be  reserved  for  later  and  should  not  be  announced  at 
this  time.  It  required  further  study. 

The  President  said  that  he  had  a  letter  ®  from  the  Generalissimo 
about  one  month  ( ?)^  ago  to  the  effect  that  the  Generalissimo  might 
step  out  of  the  situation  if  that  would  help.  He  said  this  was  a  private 
letter  and  he  had  kept  it  secret.  He  said  that  we  might  want  to  proceed 
along  those  lines  in  order  to  get  Chinese  forces  helping  us.  He  thought 
that  the  Generalissimo  might  step  out  if  MacArthur  were  put  in. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  the  Generalissimo  was  unpredictable  and 
that  it  was  possible  that  he  might  resist  and  “throw  the  ball  game'’. 
He  said  that  it  might  be  well  to  do  this  later. 

The  President  said  that  was  alright.  He  himself  thought  that  it 
was  the  next  step. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  the  proposals  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  pleased  him  very  much.  He  thought  that  if  we  hold  the  line  as 
indicated  tliat  that  was  alright. 

Mr.  Acheson  added  in  regard  to  the  Formosan  situation  that  he 
thought  it  undesirable  that  we  should  get  mixed  up  in  the  question 
of  the  Chinese  administration  of  the  Island. 

The  President  said  that  we  M-ere  not  going  to  give  the  Chinese 
“a  nickel”  for  any  purpose  whatever.  He  said  that  all  the  money  we 
had  given  them  is  now  invested  in  United  States  real  estate. 

Mr.  Johnson  added  or  in  banks  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  that  the  Command  of  the  Seventh  Fleet 
could  be  either  under  Admiral  Radford  at  Pearl  Hai-bor  ®  or  under 


’Not  printed. 

*  The  parenthetical  question  mark  is  in  the  source  text. 

®  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford  was  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific. 
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General  MacArtliur.  He  said  that  under  the  orders  issued  yesterday 
the  Seventh  Fleet  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Japan  and  placed 
under  General  MacArthur’s  Command.  He  said  that  the  orders  in 
regard  to  Formosa  would  be  issued  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
General  MacArthur  so  to  employ  the  forces  allocated  by  Admiral 
Radford  to  General  MacArthur. 

No  objection  was  raised  to  this  statement. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  the  Security  Council  would  meet  tomorrow 
afternoon  and  that  the  Department  had  prepared  a  further  resolution 
for  adoption.  Our  reports  were  that  we  would  get  full  support.  He 
noted  that  even  the  Swedes  were  now  supporting  us. 

Mr.  Hickerson.  read  the  draft  of  the  Security  Council  resolution 
recommending  that  UN  members  render  such  assistance  as  was  needed 
to  Korea  to  repel  the  attack.® 

The  President  said  that  was  right.  Pie  said  we  wanted  everyone 
in  on  this,  including  Hong  Kong. 

General  Bradley  reported  that  British  Air  Marshal  Tedder  ’’  had 
come  in  to  see  him,  was  generally  in  accord  with  our  taking  the  firm 
position,  and  gave  General  Bradley  a  full  report  of  the  forces  which 
the  British  have  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Rusk  pointed  out  that  it  was  possible  the  Russians  would  come 
to  the  Security  Council  meeting  and  cast  a  veto.  In  that  case  we  would 
still  take  the  position  that  we  could  act  in  support  of  the  Charter. 

The  President  said  that  was  right.  He  rather  wished  they  would 
veto.  Ne  said  we  needed  to  lay  a  base  for  our  action  in  Formosa.  He 
said  that  he  would  work  on  the  draft  of  his  statement  tonight  and 
would  talk  to  the  Defense  and  State  Departments  in  the  morning 
regarding  the  final  text. 

Mr.  Rusk  pointed  out  that  it  was  Mr.  Kennan’s  estimate  that 
Formosa  would  be  the  next  likely  spot  for  a  Communist  move. 

Secretary  Johnson  reported  that  SCAP’s  guess  was  that  the  next 
move  would  be  on  Iran.  He  thought  there  should  be  a  check  on  this. 

General  Collins  said  that  SCAP  did  not  have  as  much  global 
information  as  they  have  in  Washington.  He  and  Mr.  Pace  stated  that 
they  have  asked  for  full  reports  all  over  the  Avorld  in  regard  to  any 
developments,  particularly  of  Soviet  preparations. 

Secretary  Johnson  suggested  to  Mr.  Acheson  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  some  talks  with  the  UK  regarding  possible  action 
in  Iran. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  he  would  talk  with  both  the  British  and  French. 

°  The  resolution  was  introduced  at  the  474th  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  on  .Tune  27  as  document  S/1508/Rev.  1;  see  editorial  note,  p.  207. 

’  R.A.F.  Air  Marshal  Lord  Tedder  was  Chairman  of  the  British  Joint  Services 
Mission  in  Washington. 
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]Mr.  Aciieson  asked  Admiral  Sherman  whether  he  desired  that  any 
action  should  be  taken  regarding  the  utilization  of  the  Sakishimas, 
south  of  Okinawa. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  he  would  leave  this  to  General  MacArthur. 

iNIu.  Aciieson  said  it  would  be  better  to  put  any  necessary  supporting 
air  forces  on  these  Islands  than  to  try  to  put  them  on  Formosa  itself. 

AIr.  Pace  inquired  whether  the  State  Department  would  inform 
Ambassador  Muccio  concerning  the  orders  which  were  being  given. 

Mr.  Aciieson  said  from  latest  reports  it  would  probably  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  contact  Ambassador  Muccio. 

General  Collins  reported  that  they  were  in  contact  with  Seoul 
through  a  ham  radio  operator  tliere. 

INIr.  Pace  said  that  they  could  pass  a  message  to  Ambassador  Muccio 
through  General  MacArthur. 

IMr.  Aciieson  suggested  that  the  President  might  wish  to  get  in 
Senator  Connally  and  other  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  and 
tell  them  what  had  been  decided. 

The  President  said  that  he  had  a  meeting  scheduled  for  10 : 00 
tomorrow  morning  with  the  Big  Four  and  that  he  would  get  in  any 
others  that  the  Secretary  thought  should  be  added.  He  suggested 
that  Secretaries  Acheson  and  Johnson  sliould  also  be  there. 

Mr.  Johnson  suggested  that  the  majority  and  minority  members 
of  the  two  Armed  Services  Committees  be  included. 

After  the  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  set  the  meeting  for  11 :  30. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  list  of  persons  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  meeting : 

The  Big  Four  (Lucas,  Bay  burn,  McCormack— the  Vice  President 
will  be  out  of  town),®  Senators  Connally,  Wiley,  George,  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Tydings  and  Bridges;  Congress¬ 
men  Kee,  Eaton,  Vinson  and  Short. 

Mr.  Johnson  referred  again  to  the  draft  statement  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  said  that  it  was  very  forthright,  that  he  liked  it  very  much  and 
tliat  the  Joint  Chiefs  would  consider  it  during  the  evening  and  make 
any  suggestions  in  the  morning. 

General  Collins  stated  that  the  military  situation  in  Korea  was 
bad.  It  was  impossible  to  say  how  much  our  air  can  do.  The  Korean 
Chief  of  Staff  has  no  fight  left  in  him, 

IMr,  Aciieson  stated  that  it  was  important  for  us  to  do  something 
even  if  the  effort  were  not  successful. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  even  if  we  lose  Korea  this  action  would  save 
the  situation.  He  said  this  action  “suits  me”.  He  then  asked  whether 


'  The  Big  Four  referred  to  here,  in  addition  to  Vice  Pre.sident  Alben  W. 
Barkley,  are  Senate  Majority  Leader  Scott  Lucas,  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam 
Rayburn,  and  House  Majority  Leader  .John  McCormack. 
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any  of  the  military  representatives  had  any  objection  to  the  course 
of  action  which  had  been  outlined.  There  was  no  objection. 

General  Vandenberg,  in  response  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Finletter, 
said  that  he  bet  a  tank  would  be  knocked  out  before  dark. 

The  President  said  he  had  done  everything  he  could  for  five  years 
to  prevent  this  kind  of  situation.  Now  the  situation  is  here  and  we 
must  do  what  we  can  to  meet  it.  He  had  been  wondering  about  the 
mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  and  asked  General  Bradley  if 
that  was  necessary  now.  If  it  was  he  must  go  to  Congress  and  ask 
for  funds.  lie  was  merely  putting  the  subject  on  the  table  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  lie  repeated  we  must  do  everytliing  we  can  for  the  Korean 
situation — “for  the  United  Nations”. 

General  Bradley  said  that  if  we  commit  our  ground  forces  in 
Korea  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  carry  out  our  other  commitments 
without  mobilization.  lie  wondered  if  it  was  better  to  wait  now  on 
the  question  of  mobilization  of  the  National  Guard.  He  thought  it 
would  be  preferable  to  wait  a  few  daj’ s. 

The  President  said  he  wished  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  think  about  this 
and  to  let  him  know  in  a  few  days  time.  lie  said  “I  don’t  want  to  go 
to  war”. 

General  Collins  stated  that  if  we  were  going  to  connnit  ground 
forces  in  Korea  we  must  mobilize. 

Mr.  Acheson  suggested  that  we  should  hold  mobilization  in  reserve. 

INIr.  Johnson  said  he  hoped  these  steps  already  authorized  will 
settle  the  Korean  question. 

The  President  said  the  next  question  would  be  the  mobilization  of 
the  Fleet  Keserve. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  there  must  be  a  degree  of  balance. 

The  President  noted  that  there  is  some  pretty  good  air  in  the 
National  Guard.  He  had  never  been  in  favor  of  this  and  thought  it 
should  be  like  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Geneilvl  Vandenberg  said  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  President 
say  this. 

Admiral  Sherman  asked  whether  MacArthur  could  anchor  the  fleet 
in  Formosan  ports  if  necessary. 

The  President  asked  IMr.  Acheson  what  he  thought  about  this. 

]Mr.  xVcheson  said  that  they  should  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  this  would  be  the  best  procedure. 

Geneilvl  Collins  remarked  that  if  we  had  had  standing  orders  we 
could  have  stopped  this.  We  must  consider  this  problem  for  the  future. 

The  President  said  he  agreed. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  if  there  was  danger  of  a  Russian  veto  in  the 
Security  Council  the  President’s  statement  should  be  put  out  before 
the  Security  Council  meets  tomorrow. 

INIr.  Acheson  agreed. 
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330/6-2050  :  Telegram 

2 he  Ambassador  in  Yugoslavia  (Allen)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  PRIORITY  BELGRADE,  Juiie  26,  1950 - 7  p.  ID. 

[Received  June  26 — 9 :  55  p.  ni.  ] 

812.  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Prica  has  just  told  me  this  morning 
high  Yugoslav  authorities  have  been  meeting  for  several  hours  on 
Korean  situation  and  had  decided  to  instruct  Bebler  '  to  press  for  reso¬ 
lution  condemning  aggression,  calling  on  both  sides  to  return  to  origi¬ 
nal  positions,  and  demanding  UN  investigation.  Bebler  will  be 
instructed  to  abstain  on  other  issues. 

Prica  referred  to  special  difficulties  facing  Yugoslavia  in  this  matter. 
I  pointed  out  that  situation  seemed  to  me  entirely  clear  cut  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  every  one  else.  Whether  UN  could  take  decisive  action  in 
face  of  open  aggression  was  as  important  to  Yugoslavia  as  any  other 
country  in  world.  I  said  I  hoped  isolationism  in  America  was  dead  but 
that  Yugoslav  Government  should  remember  that  if  other  countries 
were  hesitant  to  cooperate  with  US  in  banishing  aggression,  Americans 
could  become  disillusioned.  I  knew  of  no  country  which  might  be  more 
affected  by  such  a  development  than  Yugoslavia.  I  said  that  if  Yugo¬ 
slavia  ever  had  occasion  to  invoke  UN  assistance,  I  hoped  Yugoslav 
Government  would  not  have  cause  to  regret  position  it  had  taken  in 
Korean  case. 

Allen 

'■  Ales  Bebler,  Yugoslav  representative  on  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 


295.1122/6-2750 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  (Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

PLAIN  NiACT  Seoul,  June  27,  1950. 

[Received  June  26, 1950 — 11 :  12  p.  m.] 
Unnumbered.  Counselor  Drumright  accompanied  by  Commander 
Seifert,  Naval  Attache,  Lt.  Colonel  Edwards,  Military  Attache,  J. 
Stewart,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  Prendergast,  Third  Secretary,  Ivo 
Fatigati,  clerk.  Branch,  JAS  motor  officer,  left  via  motor  10  a.  m. 
today  to  follow  Korean  Government  south. 

I  am  remaining  at  ROK  national  defense  headquarters  accompanied 
by  Berry,  clerk,  Morgan,  JAS  commission  officer.  Smith,  JAS  motor 
officer,  MacDonald,  Third  Secretary,  Edwards,  security,  Holland, 
KMAG,  and  Lynch,  Military  Attache.  My  party  plans  to  leave  with 
last  KMAG  party  for  Siheung  1500  today  po.ssibly  proceeding  Taijon 
under  cover  darkness  if  situation  deteriorates. 
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All  other  personnel  include  33  KMAG,  20  UNCOK2  14  Chinese. 
5  Hritish.  EGA  and  JAj?  to  be  airlifted.  If  airlift  fail,  for  [apparent 
garble]  up  to  150  can  be  transported  by  motor  south. 

Exceptions  to  above  are  Ilishop  Patrick  Byrne  and  Father  Carroll 
of  Apostolic  delegation  vrho  remaining  Seoul  in  their  quarters  time 
being. 

Kepeated  information  Tokyo. 

Muccio 

‘  On  June  27,  UNCOK  decided  to  leave  Korea  for  Japan.  On  the  following 
da.v,  having  been  Informed  by  SCAP  that  it  was  feasible  to  return  to  Pusan, 
Korea,  the  Commission  resolved  to  do  so  and  sent  an  advance  party  which 
arrived  in  Pusan  on  June  30 ;  for  details,  see  U.N.  document  A/1350,  p.  30. 


7!i.5. 00/ 6-2650  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Netherlands  {Chapin)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  NIACT  The  Hague,  June  26, 1950— midnight. 

[Received  June  26 — 11 ;  19  p.  m.] 

773.  After  today’s  Cabinet  meeting  I  saw  Stikker  ^  by  appoint¬ 
ment  this  evening  at  his  house  and  asked  him  for  the  reaction 
of  the  Dutch  Cabinet  to  the  Korean  attack.  He  intimated  that 
he  was  not  surprised  at  my  visit  and  said  that  his  own  opinion 
was  an  accurate  reflection  of  that  of  the  whole  government — 
that  he  was  extremely  concerned  for  he  felt  that  if  the  US  should 
“permit”  South  Korea  to  fall  the  consequences  for  all  Asia,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  SEA,  would  be  absolutely  disastrous.  We,  he  continued — 
the  Western  world — could  write  the  whole  area  off  forever.  He  added 
that  he  would  not  mention  the  effect  on  Western  Europe  which  would 
be  lamentable,  but  preferred  at  this  time  to  confine  himself  to  Asia. 
1  then  asked  whether  he  thought  that  this  was  a  feint  to  cover  some 
action  towards  the  West.  He  replied  no  and  that  in  his  opinion  this 
is  an  effort  to  clear  out  the  North  Asian  Continent  and  have  a  base 
pointed  at  Japan. 

Stikker  said  he  felt  that  this  was  one  more  Russian  bluff,  although 
a  very  serious  one,  and  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  Russians  did 
not  want  war,  were  not  prepared  for  it  and  would  back  down  if  strong, 
immediate  counteraction  were  taken.  He  said  that  it  was  apparent 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  events  were  moving  that  there  was  not 
time  to  wait  for  action  by  the  Security  Council.  He  had  no  doubts  that 
this  invasion  was  sponsored,  planned  and  directed  by  the  Russians. 
He  expressed  hope  that  US  aid  would  not  be  limited  to  supplies.  When 


'  Dirk  Stikker,  Netherlands  Foreign  Minister. 
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I  asked  him  whether  he  meant  by  this  the  landing  and  employment  of 
American  troops,  he  said  of  course,  for  one  could  always  find  a  reason¬ 
able  excuse.  “Had  not  an  American  plane  been  attacked?”  He  referred 
to  a  Dutch  Government  release  this  morning  which  although  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  spokesman  had  been  given  out  by  him  personally.  In  this 
he  stated  that  Noith  Korea  attack  was  a  “test  case”  for  US  policy 
in  Asia  and  that  it  would  be  so  judged  throughout  all  Asia.  He  added 
in  this  statement  that  “in  responsible  circles  in  the  Netherlands”  it 
was  firmly  believed  that  the  US  would  not  fail  in  its  active  support 
to  the  threatened  country. 

Stikker  concluded  our  interview  by  saying  (as  I  am  informed  he 
also  said  to  AP  correspondent)  “all  eyes  are  on  America.” 

However,  since  drafting  above  telegram  I  learn  from  Huyler  - 
who  has  seen  Queen’s  chief  political  advisor  that  consensus  of  official 
Dutch  opinion  is  that  “Korea  will  be  lost  as  result  of  American  de¬ 
fault,  as  usual.” 

Department  pass  Paris,  London,  Tolnm;  repeated  information 
Paris  178,  IMoscow^  14,  London  193. 

Chapin 


“  Coulter  D.  Huyler,  Attach^  at  the  American  Embassy  in  The  Hague. 


JUNE  27,  1950 
(Tuesday) 

795.00/6-2750 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Eiiibassy  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 

SECRET  NIACT  WASHINGTON,  Juiie  27,  1950 — 1  a.  111. 

3124.  Advise  FonOff  urgently  of  substance  of  following : 

North  Korean  forces,  armed  for  this  purpose  by  Sov  Union  with 
planes  and  tanks,  have  invaded  ROK  and  captured  capital.^  UNSC 
has  called  upon  invading  troops  to  cease  hostilities  and  withdraw  to 
38th  parallel.  This  has  not  been  done  but  on  contrary  invasion  has  been 
pre.ssed  forward.  SC  has  called  upon  all  UN  members  to  render  UN 
every  assistance  in  execution  this  res.  In  circumstances  President  has 
ordered  US  air  and  sea  forces  to  give  cover  and  support  to  ROK 
forces. 


^  Repeated  niact  for  action  to  the  Embassies  in  Paris  as  3018,  Rome  as  2288, 
Oslo  as  427,  Ottawa  as  97,  Lisbon  as  176,  Copenhagen  as  357,  Brussels  as  844,  New 
Delhi  as  640,  Manila  as  1117,  Canberra  as  124,  Wellington  as  95,  The  Hague  as 
635,  and  to  the  T.egations  in  Luxembourg  as  65,  Reykjavik  as  59,  and  Saigon  as 
422 :  and  also  repeated  for  information  to  the  Embassy  in  Moscow  as  .541. 

’  North  Korean  troops  did  not  actualiy  seize  the  center  of  Seoul  until  the  enrly 
afternoon  of  June  28  (Korean  time)  ;  see  Roy  E.  Appleman,  South  to  the  ’Sah  tnnfj, 
North  to  the  Yalu  (June-November  1950),  a  volume  in  the  series  United  States 
Army  in  the  Korean  War  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1961),  p.  34. 
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Attack  makes  amply  clear  centrally  clirectcd  Communist  Imperial¬ 
ism  ®  has  passed  beyond  subversion  in  seeking  conquer  independent 
nations  and  now  resorting  to  armed  aggression  and  war.  It  has  defied 
UXSC.  In  circumstances  Communist  occupation  of  Formosa  would 
directly  tlireaten  security  of  Pacific  area  and  US  forces  performing 
necessary  and  legitimate  functions  that  area. 

Pres  has  accordingly  ordered  Seventh  Fleet,  which  is  taking  neces¬ 
sary  positions,  to  prevent  any  attack  on  Formosa.  He  is  also  calling 
upon  Chi  Govt  in  Formosa  to  cease  all  sea  and  air  operations  against 
mainland.  Fleet  will  see  this  is  done.  Future  status  of  Formosa  must 
await  detei’inination  in  connection  with  restoration  of  Pacific  security, 
peace  settlement  with  Japan  or  possible  UN  consideration. 

Pres  has  also  directed  military  assistance  to  Phils  be  expedited  and 
US  forces  there  strengthened. 

Pres  has  similarly  directed  military  assistance  to  French  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  States  forces  in  IndoChina  be  expedited  and  US  military  mis¬ 
sion  sent  to  provide  close  working  relations  with  those  forces. 

Since  return  to  rule  of  force  would  have  far-reaching  effects  all 
UN  membei's  must  carefully  consider  consequences  of  latest  aggression. 
U^S  rep  on  SC  accordingly  advising  it  of  these  steps. 

Foregoing  will  be  announced  at  approximately  12  noon  E.D.T. 
June  27.'* 

Acheson 

’  The  British  Foreign  Office  in  a  message  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington 
suggested  the  removal  of  the  reference  to  “centrally  directed  Communist  im¬ 
perialism”,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  allowed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  beat  a  retreat  when  confronted  with  U.S.  determination  to  oppose 
aggression  in  Korea.  The  substance  of  the  message  from  the  Foreign  Office  was 
transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  words  in  question  were  not 
included  in  tlie  statement  as  issued  on  June  27  by  President  Truman,  p.  202.  On  the 
following  day,  British  Foreign  Minister  Ernest  Bevin  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  suggested  changes  in  a  message  to  Mr.  Acheson.  (611.61/ 
6-2750;  705.00/6-2850) 

This  suggested  omission  was  the  only  one  specifically  mentioned  in  the  British 
communication,  but  see  also  telegram  973,  June  29,  from  New  Delhi,  received  on 
June  29  at  3 :  54  p.  m.,  p.  234. 

’  See  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Jessup  of  the  meeting  held  at  the 
White  House  at  11 :  30  a.  m.  on  June  27,  p.  200. 


330/6-2750;  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Emhassy  in  the  United  Kingdom 

SECRET  NIACT  WASHINGTON,  Juiie  27,  1950 — 1  a.  111. 

3125.  At  UNSC  meeting  June  27  Austin  will  introduce  resolution 
which  after  appropriate  preamble  will  contain  following  operative 
paragraph : 

“Recommends  that  the  Members  of  the  UN  furnish  such  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed 
attack,” 

‘  Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  Representative  at  the  United  Nations. 
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Please  advise  FonOff  with  request  it  telephone  instructions  to  its 
SC  rep  to  support  this  res. 

Sent  London  as  3125  repeated  for  action  to  Paris  as  3019  and  Oslo 
as  428. 

Acheson 


611. 94 A/6-2750  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  China 

TOP  secret  niact  Washington,  June  27, 1950 — 1  a.  m. 

Telcan  39.  Top  secret  and  eyes  only  for  Strong.^  You  are  directed 
to  seek  an  interview  at  once  with  the  Gimo  *  and  to  communicate  to 
him  the  fol  msg,  of  which  a  copy  shld  be  left  as  an  aide-memoire : 

“I  have  been  directed  by  my  Govt  to  communicate  to  your  Excel¬ 
lency  the  fol : 

The  attack  of  the  North  Korean  forces  against  the  Republic  of  Korea 
raises  problems  concerning  the  security  of  the  Pacific  area  to  which 
the  United  States,  in  view  of  its  responsibilities  in  Japan  and  its 
general  interest  in  the  peace  of  the  area,  cannot  be  indifferent. 

For  this  reason,  the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet  has  been  ordered 
to  prevent  any  attack  from  the  mainland  against  the  island  of  Formosa, 
and  the  necessary  dispositions  have  already  been  made. 

Your  Excellency  will  understand  that  a  continuation  of  air  and  sea 
operations  by  forces  under  Your  Excellency’s  command  against  the 
Chinese  mainland  or  against  shipping  in  Chinese  waters  or  on  the  high 
seas  wld  not  be  compatible  with  the  discharge  by  the  Seventh  Fleet 
of  the  mission  assigned  to  it.  The  US  Govt  is  therefore  confident  of 
your  full  cooperation  in  the  issuance  of  the  orders  necessary  to  effect 
the  termination  of  such  operations,  and  its  forces  have  been  instructed 
to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  such  orders  have  been  issued. 

Your  Excellency  will  appreciate  that  these  steps  are  motivated  by 
a  deep  concern  not  only  for  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Pacific  area 
but  also  for  the  future  freedom  and  well  being  of  the  peoples  of  China 
and  Formosa.” 

Acheson 


’  Robert  C.  Strong  was  Consul  at  Taipei  and  Charge  at  the  American  Embassy 
in  the  Republic  of  China. 

’  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  resumed  oflSce  as  President  of  the  Republic 
of  China  on  March  1, 1950. 


330/6-2650 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  (Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York.  June  26.  1950 — midnight. 

PRIORITY  [Received  June  27 — 1:35  a.  m.] 

546.  Reports  from  USUN  re  Korea :  The  following  telegram  re¬ 
ports  conversations  by  USUN  officers  with  other  delegations  and 
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Secretariat  personnel  and  is  substituted  for  usual  USUN  daily  classi¬ 
fied  summary  and  separate  documents  of  these  conversations.^ 

Views  of  Security  Council  Meonbers: 

UK — In  exploratory  talk  on  possible  courses  of  action  which  SC 
mi»ht  take  in  event  North  Koreans  ignored  resolution,  Laskey  (  UK) 
indicated  he  had  no  instructions.  He  gave  personal  estimate  of  type 
of  action  which  Council  might  be  willing  to  take.  It  might  make  find¬ 
ings  in  more  detail  regarding  invasion  and  determine  it  was  unpro¬ 
voked  act  of  aggression,  violation  of  Charter,  et  cetera.  He  also  thought 
SC  would  be  willing  to  authorize  or  give  blessing  to  action  which  any 
member  might  take  in  support  of  south  Koreans  with  respect  to 
military  aid. 

Laskey  doubted  Council's  willingness  to  give  blessing  to  direct  mili¬ 
tary  support,  or  to  lay  aggression  at  door  of  USSR.  In  any  case,  he 
felt  Council  would  be  swayed  by  events.  If  South  Korea  had  fallen  or 
was  obviously  about  to  fall,  there  would  be  no  inclination  to  take 
strong  action.  If  South  Korea  appeared  able  to  hold  out,  chances  for 
strong  action  would  greatly  increase.  However,  he  felt  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  assuming  full  moral  responsibility  for  action  which  might 
result  in  third  world  war. 

In  confidence,  Laskey  indicated  British  Embassy  Moscow  had  sug¬ 
gested  SC  take  advantage  of  Russian  absence  to  request  USSR 
formally  to  support  Council’s  June  26  [S5]  action.  UK  delegation  reac¬ 
tion,  he  indicated,  was  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  direct  resolu¬ 
tion  to  Russians  but  that  this  general  line  might  be  developed  in 
speeches.  Pie  had  no  question  in  his  mind  that  Russians  were  fully 
responsible.  He  seemed  to  hold  view  it  might  be  advantageous  not  to 
lay  attack  at  door  of  Russians  in  hope  that  if  South  Koreans  proved 
strong  enough  to  defend  themselves,  the  Russians  might  conceivably 
ditch  North  Koreans  since  Russians  had  not  committed  their  own 
prestige  publicly.  (Noyes,  J.  Plyde.) 

Ecuador — at  end  of  SC  meeting  June  25,  Correa  (Ecuador)  said 
lie  had  just  been  on  telephone  to  Quito  and  had  been  instructed  to  keep 
in  closest  touch  with  USUN  and  to  support  US  moves  in  dealing 
with  problem.  He  added  that  continuing  and  strong  Ecuadoran 
support  in  SC  could  be  counted  upon.  (J.  Hyde.) 

Cuba^ — During  the  meeting.  Ribas  (Cuba)  stated  there  was  no 
question  of  their  continuing  support  in  handling  problem.  (J. 
Hyde. ) 

China — Tsiang  (China)  telephoned  and  recalled  that  US  Charge 
in  Formosa  had  been  in  touch  with  former’s  government  and  that 
understanding  was  that  US  and  China  would  keep  in  close  touch  on 

‘  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  Involved  in  the  conversa¬ 
tions  are  given  parenthetically  at  the  end  of  each  section. 
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Korean  case.  In  light  of  this,  he  asked  wliat  last  word  on  US  think¬ 
ing  was.  (J.  Hyde.) 

Vieii's  of  Members  not  Uej)resented  on  Security  Council: 

Australia  (UNCOK  member) — Indicating  no  reactions  had  yet 
been  received  from  his  government  but  that  they  Avere  expected 
June  27,  Shann’s  personal  view  was  that  Australia  would  be  prepared 
to  support  SC  action  calling  for  armed  intervention  and  that  its 
liosition  Avould  be  as  strong  as  that  of  any  UK  member.  His  conversa¬ 
tions  Avith  other  members  had  given  him  impression  that  most  Avould 
gladly  support  a  resolution  which  meant  US  Avould  fight  their  battles. 
He  thought  UN  might  be  prepared  to  support  action  placing  responsi¬ 
bility  on  Soviet  Union  but  he  did  not  feel  this  would  be  of  much  value 
even  though  it  resulted  in  their  ouster  from  the  UN. 

Considering  this  action  on  part  of  Russians  a  clear  indication  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  return  to  UN,  and  having  thought  for  a  long 
time  that  reorganization  of  UN  Avithout  them  would  be  advantageous, 
Shaun  noAv  felt  it  Avas  far  preferable  to  oust  them  OA’^er  an  issue  of 
this  kind  rather  than  for  them  to  leave  OA^er  an  issue  such  as  Chinese 
representation.  In  his  opinion,  events  in  Korea  made  it  impossible 
to  seat  Chinese  Communists  at  GA. 

Shann  thought  there  would  be  little  advantage  in  a  GA  special 
session  unless  it  were  called  to  work  out  strong  measures  to  saA’e  the 
situation.  It  might  provide  an  opiiortunity  for  the  small  powers  avIio 
feared  starting  a  Avorld  Avar  to  exercise  influence  in  the  direction  of 
mediation,  half  measures,  et  cetera,  but  he  thought  they  might  prefer 
to  be  faced  with  a  SC  decision  binding  upon  them. 

The  UN  had  no  alternative  but  to  stand  uji  to  this  test,  in  Shann’s 
view,  for  if  it  failed  to  do  so,  it  Avould  go  Avay  of  League  and  situation 
in  South  East  Asia  Avould  be  Avorse  than  disastrous. 

In  earlier  conversation,  Shann  indicated  that  although  the  June  25 
resolution  was  vital,  it  Avas  obvious  to  him  that  no  attention  would  be 
paid  it  by  North  Koreans.  lie  wanted  to  know  what  US  could  do  in 
Avay  of  meeting  force  with  force  and  thought  perhaps  the  Australians 
Avere  in  position  to  help  if  UN  decided  to  take  strong  action.  (Noj’es.) 

Philippines  (UNCOK  member)- — Ingles  (Philippines)  as  usual 
had  nothing  to  say  in  Romulo’s  absence.  Romulo  apparently  told  him 
before  departing  for  Manila  that  he  Avould  telephone  or  telegraph 
“some  thoughts”  to  delegation  here.  (Maffitt.) 

Canada — Although  he  had  no  word  from  his  government  on  Ko¬ 
rean  developments.  Holmes  (Canada)  expressed  Anew  that  SC  might 
conceivably  give  its  blessing  to  any  military  action  Avhich  US  Avas 
Avilling  to  take.  He  agreed  some  action  would  be  necessary  June  27 
or  28.  (Noyes,  J.  Hyde.) 
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Dominican  Republic — During  SC  meeting,  De  Marchcna  (Domini¬ 
can  Republic)  said  he  liad  been  on  telephone  to  bis  Foreign  Office  and 
bis  government  was  firmly  beliind  vigorous  US  approach  to  problem. 
In  subsequent  conversation,  Ilenriquez-Urena  did  not  appear  unduly 
alarmed,  seeing  present  situation  as  simply  another  provocative  act  in 
series  occurring  in  past  few  months.  He  felt  June  25  resolution  was 
sufficient  first  step  but  next  one  should  be  stronger.  He  suggested  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Council  calling  on  any  country  able  to  do  so  to  go  all  out 
to  Koreah  assistance.  He  felt  SC  vote  had  shown  unanimity  in  free 
areas  of  world.  ( J.  Hyde,  Maffitt.) 

Uruguay — Fabregat  (Uruguay)  was  i^ery  much  alarmed,  said  con¬ 
cept  of  aggression  could  not  be  tolerated  and  thought  strongest  meas¬ 
ures  should  be  taken.  He  had  no  specific  suggestion  but  felt 
Henriquez-Urena’s  idea  should  be  tried.  (IMaffitt.) 

Argentina — Situation  was  most  serious  and  required  energetic 
measures,  Munoz  (Argentina)  stated.  He  thought  it  time  to  call  things 
by  their  right  names  and  therefore  USSR  should  be  named  as  source 
of  this  aggression.  He  greatly  feared  results  in  rest  of  Asia  from  suc¬ 
cessful  aggression  in  Korea,  (Maffitt.) 

Pakistan — Chbatari  (Pakistan)  said  formally  that  Pakistanis 
deplored  this  resort  to  arms  and  any  government  striking  at  founda¬ 
tions  of  UN  through  aggression  should  be  dealt  with  very  strongly. 
He  thought  June  25  resolution  childish  but  seemed  to  be  referring 
more  to  fact  that  only  UN  action  so  far  had  been  a  resolution.  If  all 
an  aggressor  bad  to  fear  from  SC  was  paper  resolution,  he  said 
aggression  would  not  be  deterred.  He  was  worried  at  possibility  an 
aggressor  might  get  away  with  his  act  and  present  world  with  fait 
accomfli  of  most  illegal  nature.  (Maffitt.) 

Netherlands — Luns  had  been  instructed  to  impress  on  all  members 
he  saw  how  seriously  Netherlands  Government  considered  this  crisis 
in  UN.  Discussing  next  SC  step,  Luns  felt  it  necessary  to  go  farther 
and  probably  attempt  a  resolution  condemning  North  Koreans  action, 
and  making  it  possible  not  only  for  US  but  all  members  to  supply 
at  least  material  assistance  to  South  Korea.  He  found  President’s 
statement  strong  and  very  helpful. 

Speaking  pei'sonally,  Luns  felt  if  Council  adopted  resolution  calling 
on  members  to  assist  Korean  Republic  with  military  supplies,  Nether¬ 
lands  would  be  prepared  to  do  so  at  least  in  token  manner.  He  referred 
to  strong  Dutch  forces  now  in  Pacific  and  thought  it  possible  that  his 
government,  if  asked  on  basis  of  such  resolution,  would  supply  perhaps 
two  destroyers.  He  stressed  Dutch  still  had  interests  in  Pacific  and 
took  very  basic  view  as  UN  member. 

Luns  was  critical  of  France,  feeling  they  did  not  sec  clearly  enough 
the  implications  of  this  attack  on  over-all  Asian  situation,  Indochina 
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and  Korea  were  all  part  of  Asia  problem.  He  offered  make  preliminary 
check  with  his  government  as  to  what  military  assistance  it  would 
be  prepared  to  give.  He  referred  with  some  bitterness  to  statement 
by  Indonesian  spokesman  that  this  was  US-Russian  fight  in  which 
Indonesians  should  be  absolutely  neutral.  Commenting  on  immediate 
SC  activities,  Luns  gave  personal  view,  as  was  all  of  above,  that  escape 
hatch  should  be  allowed  for  Russians  to  disassociate  selves  from 
what  may  prove  to  be  unsuccessful  adventure.  (J.  Hyde.) 

Brazil — Ouro  Preto  fully  supported  resolution  adopted  by  SC  but, 
in  absence  of  his  ambassador,  indicated  he  would  have  to  ask  for 
instructions  as  to  general  line  to  follow  if  cease-fire  order  ignored. 
Commenting  on  desire  of  number  of  members  to  admit  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists,  he  implied  there  would  be  considerable  sentiment  among  such 
nations  against  taking  strong  action.  He  gave  impression  his  attitude 
was  one  of  extreme  caution  rather  than  that  he  had  strong  views 
against  UN  taking  strong  action.  (Noyes.) 

Sweden — Grafstrom  (Sweden)  felt  this  was  most  serious  crisis  that 
UN  has  faced  in  two  years.  He  agreed  that  if  North  Koreans  dis¬ 
regarded  SC  order.  Council  must  take  further  action  if  UN  was  to 
survive.  He  was  thinking  in  terms  of  resolution  condemnatory  of 
North  Korean  regime  and  permitting  US  and  others  to  give  military 
assistance  to  Republic.  There  was  no  implication  that  his  government 
would  be  party  to  such  undertaking,  but  Grafstrom  stressed  that 
further  action  should  be  taken.  He  was  clearly  thinking  of  sanctions. 
He  felt  strongly  that  handling  of  case  should  not  point  finger  in¬ 
evitably  to  Russians  as  responsible.  He  thought  to  attempt  to  under¬ 
line  Russian  liability  and  supply  military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  on  that  basis  meant  war.  ( J.  Hyde.) 

Thailand — Amatayakul  (Thailand)  had  no  instructions  and  said  he 
did  not  expect  any.  He  seemed  most  concerned  to  report  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  on  (1)  whether  US  at  June  27  meeting  would  ask  aid  be  given 
by  members  to  Korea ;  and  (2)  what  validity  should  be  given  to  Pyong¬ 
yang  allegation  that  June  25  resolution  was  illegal  because  Nationalist 
Chinese  participated.  (Maffitt.) 

Turkey — ^During  SC  meeting,  Kural  (Turkey)  advocated  a  strong 
line  in  conversation  with  USUN  and  said  he  was  sorry  SC  resolution 
had  been  watered  down.  It  was  first  time  in  his  view  that  Comnuinist.- 
had  undertaken  direct  military  aggression  without  attempt  to  cover 
it  up.  He  thought  this  was  important  test  which  must  be  met  with 
strong  action.  He  wondered  what  US  was  prepared  to  do  when  it  wa.- 
clear  that  resolution  was  being  ignored.  (Noyes. ) 

Indonesia — Palar  (Indonesia)  who  was  also  interviewed  at  SC  meet¬ 
ing,  fully  supported  US  resolution  and  course  of  action  it  contem¬ 
plated.  However,  he  was  somewhat  concerned  that  his  people  did  not 
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have  full  information  necessary  to  convince  them  of  serious  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  attack.  At  outset,  he  expressed  anxiety  that  Indonesians 
miglit  think  SC  acted  without  full  information  in  finding  South  Korea 
had  been  invaded.  He  was  convinced  SC  resolution  would  be  ignored 
by  North  Koreans  and  wondered  what  US  was  prepared  to  do  in  that 
case.  Palar  was  most  anxious  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  USUN  and 
planned  to  get  in  touch  immediately  with  his  government.  (Noyes.) 

Other  Comments : 

Mascia,  Italian  observer,  stated  his  government  was  not  only  deeply 
interested  but  concerned  because  it  saw  in  this  case  the  future  of  the 
UN  directly  involved.  He  liked  the  US  approach.  (J.  Hyde.) 

Feller  and  Cordier  (Secretariat)  were  both  delighted  at  Lie’s  stronjj 
statement  in  SC.  Cordier  was  quite  frank  in  pressing  view  this  would 
help  SYG  in  light  of  his  current  troubles  with  American  public  opin¬ 
ion.  They  felt  this  event  helped  Lie  to  prove  he  was  a  UN  man  right 
down  the  line  regardless  of  which  way  the  chips  fell. 

Both  LTN  officials  advanced  idea  that  Council’s  resolution  would  not 
be  effective  and  indicated  their  understanding  that  major  decision  had 
to  be  made  whether  to  meet  force  with  force.  They  seemed  to  favor  a 
strong  line.  Cordier  indicated  this  development  would  completely  upset 
all  UN  plans,  including  especially  question  of  seating  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists.  He  considered  it  out  of  question  that  they  would  be  seated 
either  at  ECOSOC  session  July  3  or  at  GA.  (Noyes.) 

Austin 


795.()0/6-2750 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Viet-Nam  {Gullion)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  PRIORITY  Saigon,  June  27,  1950 — noon. 

[Received  June  27 — 4 :  24  a.  m.  | 

513.  1.  First  word  local  French  had  of  Korea  attack  was  frag¬ 

mentary  UP  message  received  morning  June  25.  I  delivered  news  in 
Seoul’s  925  to  Department,  June  25,  to  High  Commissariat  in  after¬ 
noon  of  June  25  which  was  first  confirmation  received  here.  French 
are  not  receiving  any  information  directly  from  Far  East  sources  in 
any  quantity  and  appreciate  all  information  we  can  pass  to  them. 

2.  French  asked  if  we  had  any  advance  warning.  I  assumed  that 
our  authorities  may  have  had  but  1  personally  had  none.  French  had 
no  advance  intelligence  information  according  to  Acting  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  Acting  High  Commissioner.  Practically  all  important 
Vietnamese  and  French  now  in  France  for  Inter-State  Conference. 
Assume  Paris  may  do  cable  on  their  reactions. 

‘  For  related  documentation,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  690  flf. 
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3.  Following  is  preliminary  report  on  IC  reactions  as  seen  from 
Saigon : 

4.  Attack  gravely  disquieting  to  Vietnamese  already  worried  about 
future,  constancy  of  American  intentions,  and  uncertain  of  their 
nationhood.  Similarities  in  IC  and  Korean  situation  suggest  to  all 
levels  of  population  that  if  Soviet-inspired  forces  are  attacking  with¬ 
out  regard  to  UN  and  US  in  order  “unify”  Korea,  then  Soviets  and 
Chinese  may  do  same  in  aid  of  Viet  Minh.  Complaints  are  heard  about 
slow  arrival  US  aid  to  IC. 

5.  US  firmness  is  regarded  under  test,  especially  at  least  sophisti¬ 
cated  elements  and  natives.  They  believe  if  US  will  not  come  to  aid 
of  Korea  where  it  has  invested  vastly  more  prestige  and  money,  then 
it  could  not  be  expected  to  defend  IC  in  case  of  invasion.  More 
sophisticated  groujDS  and  French  also  see  test  of  US  policy  but  believe 
any  US  intervention  depends  on  whether  a  line  can  be  stabilized.  They 
do  not  look  for  troops  but  consider  use  we  make  of  our  Japan-based 
and  carrier-based  air  may  be  token  of  our  possible  actions  if  IC  were 
invaded. 

6.  The  attack  demonstrates  to  more  perceptive  that  where  Western 
troops  are  withdrawn,  or  where  Soviets  have  reason  to  believe  US 
has  renounced  strategic  interest,  Keds  will  not  hesitate  to  move.  At 
same  time  they  are  awed  at  nicety  of  Soviet  calculations  and  boldness 
of  their  risk  under  guns  of  US-Japan  force. 

7.  Acting  Commander-in-Chief  Alessandri  not  familiar  with 
situation  but  believes  if  North  Koreans  are  using  Russian  type  planes 
and  Russian  type  tanks.  South  is  doomed.  An  AFP  despatch  an¬ 
nounced  “MacArthur  sending  all  assistance,”  and  considerable  specu¬ 
lation  heard  on  its  meaning. 

8.  In  propaganda  war  Viet  Minh  will  bring  charges  on  similarities 
of  situations,  and  dwell  on  fate  of  Asians  who  allow  themselves  to 
be  seduced  by  American  capitalist  warmongers  into  fighting  their 
countrymen.  Coming  unification  of  Vietnam  will  be  played  as  theme. 
Those  elements  of  Viet  population  who  persist  in  regarding  civil  war 
as  one  between  French  and  Viet  IVIinh  from  which  they  stand  apart, 
will  be  easy  target  groups  for  Ho  Chi  INIinh. 

9.  French  and  US  counter-propaganda  may  point  how  presence 
French  Army  preserves  Vietnam  from  fate  of  Korea.  (This  difficult 
line  since  French  Army  without  US  air  intervention  powerless  to 
hold  massive  Chinese  attack;  also  because  question  may  arise  why 
did  not  U S  leave  army  in  Korea. ) 

10.  Some  comment  heard  that  action  undertaken  because  Communist 
world  strategists  now  realize  insufficient  time  left  take  Formosa  before 
monsoon ;  so  launched  surprise  attack  to  hold  initiative. 
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11.  Also  some  speculation  whether  event  may  not  precipitate  US 
reconsideration  Formosa  policy  and  increased  aid  for  Formosa  and 
Chinese  Nationalist  guerrilla  groups. 

12.  Seen  against  background  of  recent  iNIoscow  conference^  co¬ 
ordination  Soviet  SEA  policy,  absorption  of  Manchuria,  Korean 
attack  thought  by  some  to  be  first  step  in  execution  of  coordi¬ 
nated  Soviet  continental  policy  designed  to  complete  Communist 
domination  of  Asia.  Political  counsellor,  Bonfils,  believes  Soviet- 
inspired  attacks  will  not  necessarily  be  simultaneous  since  they  must 
be  engineered  to  appear  as  nationalist  risings.  Soviet  manipulation 
this  policy  not  difficult  since  rank  and  file  of  Viet  IMinh,  Chinese- 
iSIalayan  guerrillas.  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  do  not  appreciate 
that  Moscow  directs  their  nationalist  movements. 

13.  Consensus  local  views  seems  to  be  that  UN  will  be  unavailing, 
that  US  will  not  be  able  intervene,  that  collapse  South  Korea  will 
be  defeat  for  US,  that  future  of  Asia  will  be  darkened. 

Eepeated  info  Paris  258 ;  Department  pass  priority  Paris.^ 

Gullion 

“  See  section  II,  paragraph  0  of  the  Intelligence  Estimate,  dated  June  25,  p.  150. 

®  This  telegram  was  relayed  to  Paris  at  4 :  30  a.  m. 


795.00/6-2750  :  Telegram 

Tlie  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirh)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  priority  Moscow,  Juiie  27,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

[Received  June  27- — 8 ;  55  a.  m.] 
1743.  Indian  counselor  Kapur  called  at  Embassy  June  26  to  ob¬ 
tain  infonnation  re  US  position  on  Korean  situation,  saying  his  Em¬ 
bassy  had  received  urgent  instructions  to  find  out  how  far  US  prepared 
to  go  both  within  and  without  UN  to  assist  ROK  in  throwing  back 
North  Korean  invaders.  Embassy  officer  said  he  was  not  in  position  to 
give  authoritative  answer  to  such  a  broad  question  and  asked  whether 
it  was  correct  to  assume  that  Ambassador  Pandit  ^  would  be  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  responsible  US  officials  in  IVashington  on  this  im¬ 
portant  question.  Kapur  answered  that  Pandit  had  received  same  in¬ 
structions  as  Indian  Ambassador  INIoscow  but  that  frankly  she  had 
proved  such  a  “bust”  in  lYashington  that  he  doubted  she  would  ascer¬ 
tain  what  GOI  wanted  to  know,  i.e.,  “whether  US  was  prepared  ri.sk 
World  War  III  over  Korea”. 

^  Madame  Pandit  was  Indian  Ambassador  in  the  United  States. 
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Kapur  then  proceeded  expound  in  similarly  frank  vein  views  which 
he  said  I’eflect  present  GOT  outlook  on  situation  Asia  in  li^ht  Soviet 
military  move  Korea : 

1.  He  said  that  Indian  estimate  has  been  that  US  not  prepared  fol¬ 
low  firm  line  in  Asia  if  possible  risk  of  war  with  Soviets  involved. 

2.  Soviets  are  not  themselves  prepared  for  full-scale  war  but  being 
aware  underlying  lack  of  firmness  in  US  position  will  continue  extend 
their  power  by  indirect  means  with  minimum  risks  until  such  time  as 
they  have  developed  necessary  military  and  economic  potential  to  en¬ 
gage  in  all-out  war  if  latter  at  that  time  necessary  achieve  their  final 
objectives. 

3.  When  Ambassador  Radhakrishnan  -  asked  Stalin  ®  last  January, 
whether  US  intervention  in  Indochina  would  not  make  a  difference. 
Stalin  replied  “the  people  will  decide  first,'’  this  being  interpreted  by 
Kapur  to  mean  that  Soviets  would  not  be  deterred  by  kind  of  aid  US 
now  contemplating  furnish  Indochina. 

4.  Indians  believe  that  US  action  or  inaction  re  Korea  will  be  key 
to  our  subsequent  policy  (and  thus  also  to  Soviet  policy)  in  SEA. 

5.  If  US  takes  a  firm  stand  on  Korea,  doubtful  that  war  with  So¬ 
viets  will  occur,  but  if  it  should  materalize  over  that  issue.  India  will 
come  into  US  camp. 

6.  GOI  very  skeptical  efficacy  UN  action  if  confined  to  vague 
restraining  moves  and  not  accompanied  by  clear-cut  and  forceful 
application  of  US  military  power. 

7.  India’s  reluctance  thus  far  place  itself  squarely  in  anti-Soviet 
camp  not  based  on  lack  realistic  appreciation  of  threat  to  India 
arsing  from  link  between  Soviet  power  and  Indian  Communists  but 
rather  on  peculiar  domestic  and  regional  considerations  which  US 
has  so  far  failed  utterly  to  understand,  most  important  being  that 
for  India  to  adhere  unequivocally  to  US  camp  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  drive  Pakistan  into  Soviet  bloc,  and  Soviet  “Communism  would 
quickly  entrench  itself  only  an  overnight’s  journey  from  Delhi,  i.e. 
at  Lahore”. 

8.  If  US  makes  firm  and  successful  display  its  military  power  in 
Korea,  not  only  will  this  have  heartening  effects  in  Japan.  SEA  and 
India  but  it  will  also  impress  Communist  China. 

9.  Reports  just  received  from  Indian  representative  Tokyo  do  not. 
however,  indicate  that  such  application  US  military  power  forth¬ 
coming  in  Korea. 

Kapur  was  told  at  end  conversation  that  his  frank  expression  of 
views  appreciated  and  that  since  US  particularly  interested  in  Indian 
attitude  on  such  Asian  questions  as  Korea,  it  was  hoped  that  at  this 
critical  juncture  Indian  representatives  at  Washington  and  New 
Y’ork.  not  to  mention  ME  A  Delhi,  would  not  fail  to  transmit  to  re¬ 
sponsible  US  officials  candid  expressions  of  GGl  views  on  this  latest 
ffagrant  Soviet  threat  to  peace. 


®  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan  was  Indian  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
’  Iosif  V.  Stalin,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Though  Kapur  purported  be  taking  official  line,  his  remarks 
probably  mixture  personal  and  official  opinion.  Nevertheless,  Embassy 
believes  that  views  expressed  by  him  sufficiently  authoritative  to  war¬ 
rant  conclusion  that  GOI  policy  on  Korea  will  be  shaped  to  consider¬ 
able  extent  by  their  estimates  as  to  firmness  US  counter-moves. 

View  nature  Kapur’s  approach.  Embassy  would  appreciate  receiv¬ 
ing  any  appropriate  information  on  US  position  Korea  which  can  be 
passed  on  to  Indian  Embassy  here.  Also  please  protect  source. 

Department  pass  New  Delhi,  USUN ;  repeated  info  New  Delhi  28. 
USUN  41. 

Kirk 


795.00/6-2750  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  NiACT  LoNDON,  June  27,  1950 — noon. 

[Keceived  June  27 — 9 :  08  a.  m.j 

3636.  Personal  for  the  Secretary. 

1.  For  what  it  is  worth  Holmes  ^  and  I  want  to  express  our  com- 
i:)lete  endorsement  of  the  course  of  action  we  propose  to  take  as  out¬ 
lined  Deptel  3124  to  London.^ 

2.  In  view  of  the  action  contemplated,  we  both  suggest  giving  very 
careful  consideration  to  Moscow’s  1734  to  Department.®  Secondly,  if 
in  any  public  announcement  which  we  may  make,  the  use  of  armed 
forces  by  the  North  Koreans  is  associated  with  the  Soviet,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  we  may  possibly  be  ourselves  so  committing  the 
Soviet  that  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  save  their  face.  Although  we 
believe  with  confidence  that  the  Soviet  has  not  only  approved  of  this 
action  of  aggression  and  has  provided  the  North  Koreans  with  the 
implements  of  war  necessary  to  the  operation,  it  would,  we 
believe,  be  better  for  the  present  to  reserve  our  own  opinion  for 
oui-selves  and  our  Allied  governments  than  to  express  it  publicly. 
In  a  situation  of  this  sort  which  might  develop  into  a  general  world 
conflagration,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  in  this  particular  case, 
as  a  matter  of  pragmatic  tactics,  we  believe  it  essential  so  to  refrain 
from  committing  a  major  power  capable  of  precipitating  a  world  war 
that  It  will  not  be  embarrassed  by  what  otherwise  would  be  a  moral 
if  not  a  political  retreat. 

3.  Our  position  (Deptel  3124  to  London)  explained  to  Foreign 
Office  this  morning.  Instruction  in  Deptel  3125  to  London *  *  carried 

'  Julius  C.  Holmes,  Minister  at  the  American  Embassy  In  London. 

*  Transmitted  on  June  27  at  1  a.  m.,  p.  180, 

’  Received  on  June  26  at  8:  09  a.  m.,  p.  169. 

‘  Transmitted  on  June  27  at  1  a.  m.,  p.  187. 
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out.  Cabinet  meeting  this  morning  to  consider  matter  and  instruc¬ 
tions  will  be  sent  to  Shone  before  this  afternoon’s  meeting  Security 
Council.  As  Prime  INIinister  ®  Avill  probably  want  to  make  statement 
in  Commons  this  afternoon,  Foreign  Office  requests  that  we  be  notified 
of  precise  hour  of  US  release  referred  to  in  final  paragraph  Deptel 
3124,  together  with  exact  text  of  our  statement  as  they  wish  to  confine 
any  remarks  by  the  Prime  INIinister  to  the  area  of  our  pronouncement. 
Foreign  Office  desires  this  information  by  4  p.  m.  Tendon  daylight 
time  today.® 

Eepeated  niact  Paris  109G  personal  for  Bruce;  IIICOG  Frankfoit 
niact  320,  personal  for  INIcCloy  ^ ;  Moscow  niact  181,  personal  for  Kirk ; 
Brussels  niact  159,  q>ersonal  for  Murphy®;  The  Hague  niact  148, 
personal  for  Chapin ;  Rome  niact  308,  personal  for  Dunn®. 

Douglas 


®  Clement  Attlee. 

“  See  footnote  5  to  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  .Jessup,  June  27, 
11 :  30  a.  m.,  p.  201. 

’John  J.  McCloy,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 

®  Robert  D.  Murphy,  Ambassador  in  Belgium. 

“  James  C.  Dunn,  Ambassador  in  Italy. 


794A.5/C-2750  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  China  {Strong)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOi’  SECRET  NIACT  Taipei,  Juiie  27,  1950 — 9  p.  m. 

NO  DiSTiaBUTTON  [Received  J  une  27 — 9 : 43  a.  m.] 

991.  Message  and  aide-memoire  delivered  to  Generalissimo  8  p.  m. 
tonight,  two  and  one-half  hours  after  receipt  in  coded  form.^  At 
first  Generalissimo  requested  message  be  delivered  Foreign  Minister 
Yell  but  latter  arranged  meeting  and  acted  as  interpreter.  Only  other 
person  present  was  Shen  Chang  Huang.® 

During  delivery  of  verbal  message  Generalissimo  inquired  of  Yeh 
whether  from  President  Truman  or  US  Government,  and  also  for  his 
interpretation  of  request  cease  operations.  Generalissimo  stated  would 
give  reply  following  detailed  study  after  translation.  I  said  would  be 
available  at  any  hour  to  receive  reply.  On  way  out  Yeh  promised  very 
early  reply. 

Generalissimo  showed  no  emotion.® 

Strong 

’  See  telegram  Telcan  39  to  Taipei,  transmitted  on  June  27  at  1  a.  m.,  p.  188. 

®  Member  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Kuomintang  Party. 

®  In  his  telegram  992,  June  28,  Mr.  Strong  reported  that  a  Foreign  Ministry 
official  had  informally  advised  him  that  a  cease-fire  order  would  be  issued  that 
afternoon.  Subsequently,  his  telegram  999  stated  that  the  National  Defense  Liai¬ 
son  Office  had  indicated  Chinese  acceptance  of  all  major  points  in  the  U.S.  aide- 
memoire,  with  some  further  details  to  be  worked  out  with  the  Commander  of 
the  7th  Fleet.  A  formal  Chinese  reply  was  to  be  forwarded  on  June  29.  (7!)4A..V 
6-2850)  '  I 
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;i30/6-2750  :  Telegram 

'L'he  Amhmsador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Moscow,  Juiie  27,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

RRiORiTY  [Received  June  27 — 11 ;  24  a.  m.] 

1748.  In  connection  meeting  today  UNSC,  Embassy  offers  follow¬ 
ing  comments  Korean  situation  as  seen  from  INIoscow  to  date. 

Thus  far  no  evidence  that  SC  resolution  June  25  is  being  obeyed, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  North  Korean  forces  have  any  present  intention 
as  result  thereof  abandon  course  aggression.  UNCOK  suggestion  for 
mediation  fierhaps  legally  sound  but  we  consider  it  unrealistic  in  view 
time  element  involved  and  rapidity  North  Korean  advance. 

Embassy  believes  entire  world  focusing  attention  on  US  reaction  to 
Korean  situation,  and  that  in  particular  areas  in  Far  East  and  else¬ 
where  which  are  threatened  by  Communist  aggression  consider  that 
absence  of  successful  firmness  by  US  in  dealing  with  Korean  crisis  will 
require  fundamental  reconsideration  of  orientation  in  cold  war.  In 
present  situation,  as  we  see  it  Soviets  through  utilizing  satellite 
have  thus  far  avoided  direct  Soviet  implication  in  Korean  situation, 
and  we  feel  this  to  be  a  fundamental  Soviet  tactic.  As  emphasized  in 
Embtel  1726,  June  25,  Ave  estimate  Soviets  not  yet  ready  to  embark 
on  "World  War  III.  Of  course,  two  important  qualifications  must  be 
attached  to  this  estimate :  first,  in  view  our  limited  sources  information 
and  observation,  estimate  might  be  incorrect ;  second,  we  have  always 
belieA^ed  and  reported  that  war  with  Soviets  may  occur  through  inter¬ 
national  developments  which  maneuver  Soviets  and/or  US  into  posi¬ 
tion  Avhere  Avar  inescapable.  Ordinary  prudence  therefore  dictates  that 
US  Forces  be  alerted  to  all  possible  consequences  Avlierev'er  they  may  be. 
IIoAvever,  we  reiterate  view  expressed  Embtel  1214  and  Embdesp  514, 
April  24  [^5]  ^  that  Soviets  have  in  past  backed  down  Avhen  faced 
Avith  US  firmness,  and  Ave  believe  US,  on  basis  calculated  risk,  may 
Avith  some  degree  assurance  estimate  that  Soviets  will  not  engage  in 
Avar  Avith  US  if  Ave  take  firm  stand  and  effectiA^e  action  to  assist  EOK 
immediately  to  halt  and  throAv  back  North  Korean  aggression. 

Repeated  information  London  262,  Paris  249,  Tokyo  48,  USUN  42. 
Department  pass  London,  Paris,  Tokyo,  USUN. 

Kirk 


*  Scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iv. 
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795.00/6-2750 

M emoTondum  of  Conversatio'o.  by  the  Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessup) 
TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  June  27.  1950  [ — 11 :  80  a.  m.J  ^ 

Stibject :  Notes  on  Meeting  in  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House 

Participants :  The  President 

The  Secretary  of  State 
The  Secretary  of  Defense 
Secretaries  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Congressional  leaders  ^ 

Mr.  Rusk,  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Jessup  and  Mr.  McFall  ^ 
accompanied  the  Secretary  of  State 

The  President  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to  summarize  the 
developments  in  the  Korean  case  which  the  Secretary  did. 

The  President  stressed  the  prompt  action  of  the  UN  Security  Coun¬ 
cil.  He  then  read  the  statement  which  was  subsequently  released  to 
the  press.^  He  said  that  he  intended  to  release  this  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting  and  asked  for  any  expression  of  views.  He  added  that  we 
could  not  let  this  matter  go  by  default.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  directed  the  Ambassador  at  IMoscow  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  Soviet  Government.  He  still  hoped  there  would 
!)P  no  Soviet  involvement  in  the  attack  but  their  possible  next  moves 
wei-e  being  studied. 

Senator  Wiley  asked  what  forces  General  MacArthur  had  sent  in. 

General  Vandenberg  supplied  details  beginning  to  outline  the 
forces  we  had  available. 

.Secretary  Johnson  broke  in  to  say  this  information  was  secret 
and  he  did  not  wish  details  regarding  our  forces  in  the  Far  East 
to  be  known. 

Senator  Wiley  said  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  we  were 
in  there  with  force  and  that  the  President  considered  this  force 
adequate. 

Secretary  Pace  mentioned  that  no  ground  troops  had  been  sent  in. 

Senator  Tydings  reported  on  the  action  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  morning  extending  the  draft  act  and  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  authority  to  call  out  the  National  Guard. 

‘  The  time  is  that  given  in  Korean  Conflict. 

’  The  question  of  precisely  which  Congressional  leaders  were  in  attendance  is 
in  doubt ;  see  the  list  read  by  President  Truman  at  the  June  26th  Blair  Hou.se 
meeting,  p.  182,  and  also  Truman,  Years  of  Trial  and  Hope,  p.  338 ;  Dean  Acheson, 
Present  at  the  Creation,  p.  408;  and  Glenn  D.  Paige,  The  Korean  Decision  (New 
York,  The  Free  Press,  19^) ,  p.  187. 

’  Jack  K.  McFall,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Relations. 

*  Infra. 
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Senator  Connally  asked  what  further  UN  action  was  to  be 
anticipated. 

Senator  Smith  commented  that  our  aid  is  in  support  of  the  UN 
and  not  the  United  States. 

The  President  said  this  was  true. 

Senator  Smith  continued  that  in  regard  to  Formosa  and  other 
areas  the  action  was  US  action  and  not  UN  action. 

The  President  again  agreed. 

Congressman  McCormack  asked  Admiral  Sherman  whether  he 
thought  the  Navy  should  not  now  be  strengthened. 

Secretary  Johnson  said  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  studying  this.  He 
said  there  was  to  be  balanced  program  for  the  three  services. 

Secretary  Acheson  reported  that  the  UK  had  sent  a  message  of 
support  and  were  discussing  the  kind  of  action  they  could  take.® 

Congressman  Short  said  he  hoped  that  other  countries  would  join 
in  support  of  the  UN. 

Congressman  Kee,  Senator  Connally,  and  Secretary  Acheson 
discussed  the  Security  Council  resolution  ®  and  a  possible  Soviet  veto. 

Congressman  Mansfield  said  that  we  should  stiffen  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  as  well. 

Senator  Lucas  asked  what  our  attitude  would  be  if  other  nations 
hung  back  in  giving  support. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  that  we  could  not  expect  military  help 
from  the  French  whose  hands  are  already  full. 

Senator  Connally  said  this  was  a  clear-cut  case  for  the  UN.  This 
was  an  opportunity  to  test  its  methods. 

Congressman  Eaton  inquired  whether  the  United  States  was  now 
committed  to  defend  South  Korea  from  invasion. 

The  President  replied  that  his  statement  made  this  clear. 

Secretary  Acheson  added  that  we  were  doing  this  in  support  of 
the  UN. 

Secretary  Johnson  said  that  Senators  and  Congressmen  would  be 
kept  posted  by  the  Defense  Department  on  developments  with  regular 
briefings. 

Secretary  Acheson  pointed  out  that  the  USSR  has  carefully  not 
committed  itself  as  yet.  He  referred  to  the  approach  made  by  Am¬ 
bassador  Kirk  and  pointed  out  this  information  was  not  yet  public.  He 
added  that  we  are  avoiding  publicly  engaging  .Soviet  prestige  at  this 
time. 

‘  On  June  27,  Prime  Minister  Attlee  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  supporting  President  Truman’s  course  of  action;  for  the  text,  see  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  5th  series,  vol.  476,  col.  2159. 

•Reference  is  to  the  resolution  (U.N.  document  S/1508/Rev.  1)  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  Ambassador  Austin  at  the  474th  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
at  3  p.  m.  on  June  27  (see  U.N.  document  S/PV.474). 
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Congressman  Kee  asked  wlietlier  any  other  governments  doubted 
that  ^ye  were  acting  in  support  of  the  UN. 

The  President  and  Secretary  Acheson  said  that  this  was  perfectly 
clear. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  Senator  Connally,  Secretary  Acheson 
said  that  he  doubted  whether  the  Eussians  would  attend  the  next 
Security  Council  meeting.  He  said  Senator  Austin  would  be  there  to 
represent  the  United  States. 

Senator  IViley  asked  whether  the  action  in  regard  to  Formosa,  the 
Philipiiines  and  Indochina  was  taken  under  the  UN. 

The  President  said  no  that  was  United  States  action. 

Senator  Wiley  inquired  whether  we  had  adequate  forces. 

The  President  said  yes. 

Senator  'iGongre88Tnan\  Kayburn  stated  that  on  leaving  the  room 
he  would  say  nothing  to  the  press  beyond  the  statement  which  the 
President  was  issuing. 

Senator  Connally  said  that  we  must  be  careful  in  handling  the 
Formosan  question  not  to  divert  attention  from  Korea. 

The  President  agreed. 


Statement  !88U€d  hy  the  Pre8ident  ^ 

[Washington,]  June  27, 1950. 

In  Korea  the  GoA^ernment  forces,  which  Avere  armed  to  prevent 
border  raids  and  to  preseiwe  internal  security,  Avere  attacked  by 
invading  forces  from  North  Korea.  The  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  called  upon  the  in  Abiding  troops  to  cease  hostilities 
and  to  withdraw  to  the  38th  parallel.  This  they  liaA'e  not  done,  but 
on  the  contrary  have  pressed  the  attack.  The  Secui’ity  Council  called 
upon  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  render  eA^ery  assistance 
to  the  United  Nations  in  the  execution  of  this  resolution.  In  these 
circumstances  I  have  ordered  United  States  air  and  sea  forces  to  giA^e 
the  Korean  Government  troops  cover  and  support. 

The  attack  upon  Korea  makes  it  plain  beyond  all  doubt  that  Com¬ 
munism  has  passed  beyond  the  use  of  subversion  to  conquer  independ¬ 
ent  nations  and  will  noAV  use  armed  invasion  and  war.  It  has  defied 
the  orders  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  issued  to 
preserve  international  peace  and  security.  In  these  circumstances  the 
occupation  of  Formosa  by  Communist  forces  would  be  a  direct  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  Pacific  area  and  to  United  States  forces  perform¬ 
ing  their  lawful  and  necessary  functions  in  that  area. 

^  Copie.s  of  the  statement  {Korean  Conflict)  were  distributed  to  the  participants 
in  the  meeting  at  the  'White  House  (see  supra)  which  terminated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  noon. 
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Accordingly  I  have  ordered  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  prevent  any 
attack  on  Formosa.  As  a  corollary  of  this  action  I  am  calling 
upon  the  Chinese  Government  on  Formosa  to  cease  all  air  and 
sea  operations  against  the  mainland.  The  Seventh  Fleet  will 
see  that  this  is  done.  The  determination  of  the  future  status  of  Formosa 
must  await  the  restoration  of  security  in  the  Pacific,  a  peace  settlement 
with  Japan,  or  consideration  by  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  also  directed  that  United  States  Forces  in  the  Philippines 
be  strengthened  and  that  military  assistance  to  the  Philippine  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  accelerated. 

I  have  similarly  directed  acceleration  in  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  to  the  forces  of  France  and  the  Associated  States  in  Indo 
China  and  the  dispatch  of  a  military  mission  to  provide  close  working 
relations  with  those  forces. 

I  know  that  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  will  consider  care¬ 
fully  the  consequences  of  this  latest  aggression  in  Korea  in  defiance 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  A  return  to  the  rule  of  force 
in  international  affairs  would  have  far  reaching  effects.  The  United 
States  will  continue  to  uphold  the  rule  of  law. 

I  have  instructed  Ambassador  Austin,  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Security  Council,  to  report  these  steps  to  the 
Council. 


330/6-2750  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  France  {Bruce)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Paris,  June  27,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Eeceived  June  27 — 11 : 42  a.  m.] 

3127.  Delivered  to  Schuman  ^  at  12 :  30  Paris  time  substance  of  Dep- 
tels  3018  and  3019.“  Schuman  said  French  representative  on  SC  had 
already  firm  instructions  support  any  US  resolution  but  he  would  like 
specific  confirmation  of  instructions  to  support  proposed  resolution. 
He  read  very  carefully  announcement  contained  in  3018  and  expressed 
his  full  concurrence  therewith,  saying  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  only 
proper  course  of  action  and  he  personally,  while  recognizing  risks 
involved,  was  of  opinion  that  Soviet  Union  was  not  at  this  time 
prepared  to  embark  on  general  war.  He  said  that  it  was  wise  to  request 
government  in  F ormosa  to  cease  all  operations  against  mainland  and  he 
expressed,  undei'standably,  considerable  interest  in  part  dealing  with 
Indochina. 

Kepeated  info  niact  London  882,  niact  Oslo  30. 

Bruce 


^  Robert  Schuman,  French  Foreign  Minister. 

“  Same  as  telegrams  3124  and  3125,  June  27, 1  a.  m.,  to  London,  pp.  186  and  187. 
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705.00/6-2750  ;  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Moscow,  June  27,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Eeceived  June  27 — 12:05  p.  m.] 

1749.  I  have  tried  five  times  since  11  o’clock  today  to  get  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Gromyko  (Vyshinski  was  stated  out  of  town),  and  on  last 
two  asked  to  be  received  by  official  other  than  Gromyko.  On  third 
trial  query  was  posed  what  for  and  reply  was  “important  and  urgent 
message  from  US  government”.  On  fourth  try  suggested  officer 
protocol  receive  message  and  at  5  p.  m.,  Postoev  said  he  was  available. 

Accordingly,  I  sent  F reers  ^  to  read  substance  text  Deptel  538, 
Jmie  25  (as  modified  by  Deptel  540,  June  26),  and  to  leave  copy 
thereof.  Freers  instructed  state  American  Ambassador  regretted  For¬ 
eign  Minister  unable  receive  him  upon  important  matter  and  that 
American  Ambassador  was  ready  to  receive  Soviet  Government  reply 
as  to  assurances,  et  cetera,  at  any  hour  day  or  night. 

Freers  saw  Postoev  (Protocol  Section)  at  5:10  p.  m.  handed  him 
memo  giving  substance  message  and  expressed  my  availability  to  re¬ 
ceive  Soviet  reply.^ 

Kirk 

‘  Edward  L.  Freers,  First  Secretary  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

’  At  4  p.  m.  on  June  27,  the  White  House  authorized  release  of  the  information 
that  the  United  States  had  communicated  with  the  Soviet  Giovernment  to  request 
it  to  use  its  influence  to  effect  a  withdrawal  of  the  North  Korean  forces  (Korean 
Conflict)  ;  the  text  of  the  announcement  by  the  Department  of  State  is  contained 
in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  3,  1950,  p.  5.  The  text  of  the  note  from 
the  American  Ambassador  in  Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  is  printed 
in  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis,  p.  63 


330/6-2750 ;  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Indio  {Hendersoni)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  June  27,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

NIACT  [Received  June  27—12 :  41  p.  m.] 

943.  1.  Bajpai  asked  to  see  me  this  morning.  lie  inquired  whether 
I  had  any  indication  from  my  government  as  to  what  further  action 
was  contemplated  in  or  out  of  Security  Council  re  Korean  problem. 
I  replied  in  negative  .stating  .such  information  as  T  had  received  thus 
far  was  restricted  to  factual  statements  of  what  had  taken  place  or 
was  taking  place.  I  believed  that  I  had  already  given  him  this  infor¬ 
mation  and  much  of  it  had  appeared  in  press. 

2.  Bajpai  read  to  me  excerpts  from  telegram  just  received  from 
B.  N.  Ran  which  stated  latter’s  impression  that  US  might  be  planning 
in  case  cease-fire  resolution  should  be  disregarded  by  North  Korea,  to 
introduce  new  resolution  invoking  Articles  40,  42  and  48  of  Charter. 
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lie  said  Article  42  in  particular  seemed  to  him  to  be  somewhat  drastic 
and  action  under  it  might  well  lead  to  new  world  war.  He  was  therefore 
instructing  Rau  to  withhold  vote  on  any  resolution  this  character  pend¬ 
ing  careful  consideration  of  consequences  by  GOl  and  receipt  instruc¬ 
tions  from  New  Delhi.  He  asked  whether  in  my  opinion  US  likely 
introduce  such  resolution  immediately. 

3.  I  replied  I  was  entirely  wdthout  instructions  in  this  regard.  It 
would  appear  however  from  rapid  progress  North  Korean  Army  that 
if  drastic  action  was  to  be  etfective  it  must  be  taken  immediately. 

1  had  some  doubt  however  that  my  government  would  introduce 
resolution  this  kind  into  SC  without  first  discussing  matter  either  in 
Lake  Success  or  through  diplomatic  channels  with  governments  rejire- 
sented  in  SC.  I  thought  that  only  in  great  emergency  would  LiS  Gov¬ 
ernment  introduce  resolution  without  previous  diplomatic  preparation 
which  would  require  members  of  SC  to  decide  on  actions  which  might 
result  in  bringing  additional  countries  into  armed  conflict.  I  would 
imagine  that  American  officials  responsible  for  formulation  our  foreign 
policy  were  exploring  every  avenue  which  might  promise  blocking  oi 
at  least  discouraging  aggression  without  at  some  time  seriously  en¬ 
dangering  world  peace.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  probably  faced 
with  several  desperate  alternatives;  one  of  which  wmuld  be  advocating 
action  which  might  lead  to  war;  and  another  of  which  would  be  advo¬ 
cating  action  of  such  weak  character  that  aggressors  would  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  potential  victims  of  aggression  would  feel  that  since  UN 
was  impotent  and  there  was  no  relief  from  any  other  source  it  would 
be  futile  for  them  to  endeavor  to  oppose  forces  of  aggressor.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  every  member  of  UN,  including  India,  opposed  to  aggres¬ 
sion  must  be  faced,  to  an  extent  at  least,  with  similar  perplexities. 
Korea  w-as  not  primarily  an  American  problem,  it  was  UN  and  world 
problem.  What  was  done  re  Korea  might  well  determine  world  trends 
during  immediate  future.  Disruption  of  world  peace  would  be  very 
serious;  unopposed  aggression  throughout  world  would  be  still  more 
serious. 

4.  Bajpai  seemed  to  agree  and  remarked  that  he  found  Nehru  ^  very 
troubled  re  situation.  He  then  read  aloud  excerpts  from  an  instruction 
ready  to  go  to  Rau  which  he  said  had  been  drafted  prior  to  receipt  of 
Rau’s  telegram.  This  instruction  was  based  on  recommendations  appar¬ 
ently  sent  by  UN  Commission  to  Korea  to  UN.  These  recommendations 
seemed  to  suggest  two  alternatives  to  SC :  ( 1 )  That  SC  should  appoint 
at  once  mediator  who  would  endeavor  settle  dispute  between  North 
and  South  Korea;  or  (2)  Members  SC  themselves  should  undertake 
mediate  dispute.  Instruction  authorized  Rau  to  supjmrt  either  recom¬ 
mendation  if  it  should  be  introduced  in  form  of  re.solution.  Rau  was 


*  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Indian  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister. 
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advised  however  not  to  vote  for  any  resolution  calling  for  sanctions 
without  reference  to  his  government.  Bajpai  said  that  he  believed  this 
instruction  must  go  forward  at  once. 

5.  I  said  I  had  not  seen  text  of  recommendations  of  UX  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  seemed  to  me  however  judging  from  what  he  had  told  me  that 
these  recommendations  took  it  for  granted  that  North  Korea  would 
observe  cease-fire.  If  North  Korea  continued  to  march  I  could  .see  noth¬ 
ing  left  to  mediate.  If  North  Korea  should  succeed  to  occupy  South 
Korea  and  to  “purge”  all  persons  of  consequence,  opposed  to  Commie 
domination  of  Korea  mediator  would  have  nothing  to  do.  Bajpai 
agreed  and  said  that  it  looked  as  though  North  Korea  was  succeeding 
in  bringing  about  a  fait  accompli  before  SC  would  be  able  to  take 
effective  action.  He  then  read  to  me  another  paragraph  in  instruction 
to  Ran  approving  Rau's  action  thus  far  and  stating  GOI  fully  agreed 
that  attack  by  North  Korea  was  act  of  aggression. 

6.  I  promised  pass  on  to  Bajpai  any  information  received  from  my 
government  which  might  be  helpful  to  him  and  GOI  in  determining  its 
jiolicies. 

Henderson 


79.5.00/6-2700  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  India 

SECRET  PRIORITY  WASHINGTON,  Juiie  27,  1950 - 2  p.  111. 

642.  Madame  Pandit  was  read  copy  Pres  statement  re  Korea  at 
11:30  AM,  June  27  at  Dept.  She  appeared  not  too  seriously  concerned 
thereby;  agreed  India  had  been  involved  Korean  question  from  be¬ 
ginning;  and  thought  India  wld  undoubtedly  welcome  US  support 
of  UNSC. 

Although  Dept  not  sanguine  Indian  reaction  will  be  universally 
favorable  Pres  declaration  Madame  Pandit’s  remarks  indicate  it  may 
be  possible  vitiate  jxitential  original  criticism,  even  win  support,  by 
emphasis  UN  aspects  US  action. 

Acheson 


357. .4.D/6— 2750  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  The  N etherla.ruls  (Chapin)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  NiACT  Tiie  Hague,  June  27,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

[Received  June  27 — 2 : 05  p.  m.] 

779.  When  I  delivered  substance  Department’s  635  June  27  ’  to 
Stikker  he  stated  as  a  first  reaction,  “I  am  mighty  glad  that  the  US 

1  Telegram  8124,  .Time  27,  1  a.  m.,  to  London,  p.  l.Sfi,  was  repeated  to  Tlie  Hague 
as  telegram  C35. 
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luis  taken  this  action.”  In  taking  my  leave  he  added,  “US  may  count 
on  all  possible  support  from  Netherlands  Government  in  UN.” 
Repeated  info  Paris  179,  London  194,  jNIoscow  15,  Brussels  41. 

Chapik 


Editorial  Note 

The  474th  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  began  in 
New  York  at  3  p.  m.  on  June  27 ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document 
S/l’V.474.  The  President  of  the  Security  Council  (Eau)  read  aloud 
three  communications  from  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea 
(U.N.  documents  S/1503,  1504,  and  1507),  the  last  of  which  read  as 
follows : 

“Commission  met  this  morning  10  o’clock  [June  26]  and  considered 
latest  reports  on  hostilities  and  results  direct  observation  along  paral¬ 
lel  by  UNCOK  military  observers  over  period  ending  forty-eight 
hours  before  hostilities  began.  Commission’s  present  view  on  basis 
this  evidence  is  first  that,  judging  from  actual  progress  of  operations. 
Northern  Kegime  is  carrying  out  well-planned,  concerted  and  full- 
scale  invasion  of  South  Korea;  secondly,  that  South  Korean  forces 
were  deployed  on  wholly  defensive  basis  in  all  sectors  of  the  parallel ; 
and  thirdly,  that  they  were  taken  completely  by  surprise  as  they  had 
no  reason  to  believe  from  intelligence  sources  that  invasion  was 
imminent.  Commission  is  following  events  and  will  report  further 
developments.” 

The  United  States  representative  (Austin)  read  to  the  Council  the 
text  of  President  Truman’s  statement  of  June  27  after  offering  a  draft 
resolution  (S/1508/Kev.  1)  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council,  without  amendment,  as  S/1511 ;  see  page  211.  Before 
voting,  however,  the  Council  adjourned  at  5 : 10  p.  m.  and  did  not  sit 
again  until  10 :  25  p.  m. 


330/(1-2700  :  Telegram 

Tlie  Avibassador  in  Belgium  {Murphy)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  NIACT  BRUSSELS,  J uiie  27, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

[Eeceived  J  une  27 — 4 : 42  p.  m.] 
1012.  Uriel  844.^  Belgian  Foreign  Office  immediately  informed  sub¬ 
stance  your  message.  I  met  shortly  afterwards,  at  Van  Zeeland’s  ^  in¬ 
vitation,  Avith  Prime  Minister  Duvieusart,  Van  Zeeland,  and  Minister 
National  Defense  INIoreau  de  Melen.  Initial  reaction  these  members 
Belgian  Government  is  gratification  that  US  has  proceeded  within 
frameAvork  of  UN  in  Korean  issue.  They  felt  generally  Belgian  public 

'  Telegram  3124,  June  27,  1  a.  m.,  to  London,  p.  186,  was  repeated  to  Brussels  as 
telegram  844. 

“  Paul  van  Zeeland,  Belgian  Foreign  Minister. 
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would  welcome  USG’s  attitude.  Matter  will  be  considered  by  entire 
Cabinet.  Van  Zeeland  promised  to  instruct  Belgian  delegate  UN  to 
cooperate  fully.  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  National  Defense  in¬ 
quired  what  action  if  any  Belgians  should  take  at  this  stage.  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  was  important  that  Belgian  public  be  fully  and  accu¬ 
rately  informed  and  that  chiefs  of  Belgian  military  establishments  be 
provided  with  accurate  information. 

Van  Zeeland  asked  a  number  of  questions  regarding  the  sen¬ 
tence  “In  circumstances  President  has  ordered  US  air  and  sea  forces 
to  give  cover  and  support  to  EOK  forces.”  In  the  event  that  it  is 
possible  to  provide  additional  data  defining  the  words  “cover”  and 
“support”  it  would  be  appreciated. 

It  was  assumed  that  President’s  reasons  for  calling  upon  the  Chinese 
Government  in  Formosa  to  cease  all  sea  and  air  operations  against 
mainland  was  to  avoid  provocation  of  Soviets  direct  action  in  that 
theater.  This  part  of  the  message,  however,  is  not  clearly  understood 
here  and  if  Department  is  able  to  provide  additional  background, 
it  would  also  be  appreciated. 

Van  2fealand  said  that  Belgian  Government  took  an  extremely  grave 
view  of  the  Korean  development  and  felt  that  it  brought  nearer  a 
generalized  conflict.  He  stressed  again  that  Belgium  would  live  up 
to  its  obligations  thus  far  taken  and  again  expressed  satisfaction  over 
US  policy  in  proceeding  within  framework  of  UN. 

Department  pass  Moscow;  repeated  info  Paris  194,  London  21-3, 
F rankfort  72,  Moscow  6,  The  Hague  83,  Rome  30. 

Murpht 


795. 00/6-2750  :  Telegram 

The  United  /States  Eep^'esentatlve  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  June  27,  1950 — 4:47  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  June  27 — 5 : 13  p.  m.] 

547.  For  Hickerson.  Gross  at  Zinchenko  luncheon  for  Malik  ^  talked 
at  some  length  with  SyG  Lie  and  Malik  re  Korean  situation.  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement  had  been  released  and  Lie  commenced  conversation  by 
expressing  gratification  with  firm  tone  of  statement.  Malik,  after  re- 


*  Yakov  A.  Malik,  Soviet  Representative  at  the  United  Nations. 
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marking  that  Lie’s  attitude  was  “one-sided”,  said  that  “one-sidedness” 
oharaetei  ized  action  taken  by  SC  on  June  25.  Malik  proceeded  with 
argument  SC  decision  illegal  because  of  absence  of  USSR  and  of  law¬ 
ful  representative  of  China.  Both  Lie  and  Gross  maintained  SC  action 
legal. 

Proceeding  to  discussion  of  Korean  situation,  Malik  at  first  argued 
on  basis  radio  reports  from  Moscow  that  action  against  ROK  was 
reply  to  border  attack  by  ROK  forces.  Malik  did  not  pursue  this  line 
after  Lie  and  Gross  commented  upon  major  nature  of  North  Korean 
offensive.  Malik  then  referred  to  “intervention  by  US”  and  said  late 
reports  showed  American  planes  were  bombing  Koi'ean  cities  and 
people.  Again  both  Lie  and  Gross  denied  charge  of  “intervention” 
and  pointed  to  fact  that  action  by  US  sea  and  air  forces  was  being 
taken  in  aid  of  SC  resolution  and  to  repel  clearly  unlawful  invasion. 
Lie  asked  Gross  and  Malik  for  reaction  to  earlier  suggestion  of 
UNCOK  for  appointment  of  mediator.  Gross  replied  he  was  sure  that 
pre-condition  for  any  mediatory  or  other  procedure  was  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  withdrawal  North  Korean  forces.  Lie  emphatically 
agreed.  Malik  made  no  comment. 

Malik  asked  Lie  whether  he  thought  Peiping  Government  would  be 
seated  before  GA.  Lie  replied  he  hoped  so,  and  said  he  thought  that 
US  instructions  to  7th  Fleet  to  prevent  attacks  upon  mainland  by 
Nationalist  Government  from  Formosa  constituted  a  “kind  of  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Peiping  Government”.  Gross  said  this  was  of  course  not 
correct,  that  it  involved  recognition  of  nothing  except  that  it  took  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Government  on  Formosa  did  not, 
at  the  present  time,  control  the  mainland  of  China.  Gross  said  there 
was  no  evidence  satisfactory  to  US  that  the  Peiping  Government  did 
either. 

Gross  asked  Malik  whetliei-  he  had  any  suggestion  to  terminate  a 
situation  which  we  considered  so  grave  that  American  lives  were  being 
jeopardized  in  behalf  of  UN  decision.  Upon  Malik’s  evasion  of  a  reply, 
Lie  pressed  him  to  answer  question.  Malik  again  referred  to  argument 
of  illegality  of  SC  decision  and  conversation  terminated  as  Gross  said 
question  of  Korea  so  clearly  involved  question  of  protection  of  Charter 
and  hence  world  peace  that  the  time  had  passed  when  debate  on  the 
question  of  Chinese  representation  could  be  suljstituted  for  comidiance 
on  part  of  North  Korea  with  decision  of  SC.  Malik  told  Gross  he  still 
intends  to  leave  for  USSR  first  week  July  and  evaded  reply  to  question 
of  length  of  stay. 


Austin 
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330/6-2700  ;  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  India 
SECRET  PRIORITY  WASHINGTON,  Juue  27, 1950 — 8  p.m. 

NIACT 

()44:.  Personal  for  Henderson  from  Ilickerson.  Eeurtel  943  June  27 
pis  see  Bajpai  again  and  assure  him  that  it  is  of  course  our  practice 
and  our  desire  to  consult  with  our  friends,  among  them  most  particu¬ 
larly  India,  prior  to  introducing  major  jiroposals  for  UN  action.  In 
case  of  Korea  however  we  were  confronted  with  very  grave  emergencj’. 
Forces  Eep  of  Korea  lightly  armed  for  purposes  internal  order  and 
frontier  defense  were  subject  to  all  out  surprise  attack  by  northern 
forces  heavily  armed  with  offensive  weapons.  Purpose  attack  clear!}' 
to  overwhelm  Kep  in  short  order  and  present  UN  with  fait  accoiniM. 
It  was  indispensible  that  we  act  at  once  to  save  Kep  from  extinction. 
We  hope  Baj^iai  will  understand  that  under  circumstances  we  had  no 
alternative  to  foregoing  prior  consultation. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  skill  and  accuracy  ur  analysis  our 
position.  As  indicated  Deptel  642,  June  27,  we  did  talk  with  Madame 
Pandit  in  Dept  this  morning  at  which  time  she  welcomed  US  support 
UNSC  and  Pres  statement. 

As  Ran  had  already  reed  insts  mentioned  ur  para  2  he  suggested 
postponement  vote  on  US  June  27  SC  Reso  pending  consultation  his 
Govt.  Dept  Rep  again  talked  Madame  Pandit  Avho  expressed  regret 
nature  Rail's  insts  said  she  wld  talk  with  Ran  again  and  go  NY  per¬ 
sonally  to  help. 

Dept  now  miderstands  Ran  attempting  communicate  by  phone  Delhi 
for  further  instructions. 

Acheson 


795.00/0-2S50 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul  \_Suwon'\,  Juiie  28,  1950 — 10  a.  m. 

NIACT  [Received  J une  27 — 9 : 33  p.  m.] 

Unnumbered.  Situation  had  deteriorated  so  rapidly  had  not  Presi¬ 
dent’s  decision  ^  plus  arrival  General  Church  party  ^  become  known 

^  Reference  is  to  President  Truman’s  statement  of  June  27,  p.  202. 

“  In  accordance  with  the  decision  reached  at  the  Blair  House  meeting  of 
June  26,  p.  178,  General  MacArthur  had  been  instructed  to  send  a  survey  party 
to  Korea.  Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Church  was  chosen  to  lead  the  group,  whose 
mission  was  to  assist  Ambassador  Muccio  and  KMAG  in  determining  logistical 
requii’ements  to  assist  the  ROK  Army.  General  Church’s  party  arrived  at  Suwon 
in  the  morning  of  June  27  (Korean  time).  On  June  28,  he  advised  General 
MacArthur  that  the  United  States  would  have  to  employ  ground  forces  to 
restore  the  situation  in  Korea  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  fighting.  (Appleman, 
South  to  the  J^aktong,  North  to  the  Yalu,  pp.  43-44) 
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here,  doubtful  any  organized  Korean  resistance  would  have  continued 
through  night.  Combat  aid  decision  plus  Church’s  orders  have  had 
great  morale  effect,  forthcoming  air  strikes  hoped  demoralize  enemy 
make  possible  reform  Korean  army  south  bank  Han  River.  Seoul 
situation  confused ;  KMAG  probably  all  out  but  cmmt  still  impossible. 
Kimpo  lost. 

Re  Deptel  631  ®  unable  communicate  Seoul.  Arranging  air  drops. 

Drumright  party  reached  Taejon  area  with  President,  majority 
Cabinet  some  national  Assembly.  I  am  at  Suwon,  HQ  General  Church, 
General  Chae.  With  me  are  Noble,  other  Embassy  personnel  listed 
mytel  27th.^  FonMin  at  Suwon. 

CINCFE  forwarding  military  information. 

Muccio 

*Not  printed;  it  dealt  with  transmission  of  President  Truman’s  statement 
over  the  Voice  of  America  (511.954/6-2750). 

*  See  the  unnumbered  telegram  from  Seoul  received  on  June  26  at  11 : 12  p.  m., 
p.  184, 

Resolution  Adopted  hy  the  United  Nations  Security  Council^ 

June  27,  1950  ^ 

The  Security  Council 

Uaving  determined  that  the  armed  attack  upon  the  Republic  of 
Korea  by  forces  from  North  Korea  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace ; 

Having  called  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities;  and 

Having  called  upon  the  authorities  of  North  Korea  to  withdraw 
forthwith  their  armed  forces  to  the  38th  parallel ;  and 

Having  noted  from  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
for  Korea  that  the  authorities  in  North  Korea  have  neither  ceased 
hostilities  nor  withdrawn  their  armed  forces  to  the  38th  parallel,  and 
that  urgent  military  measures  are  required  to  restore  international 
peace  and  security ;  and 

Having  noted  the  appeal  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the  United 
Nations  for  immediate  and  effective  steps  to  secure  peace  and  security. 

Recommends  that  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  furnish  such 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the 
armed  attack  and  to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the 
area.* 

^U.N.  document  S/1511.  This  resolution  was  adopted  shortly  before  11:50 
p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  meeting  ro.se.  The  vote  was  7  (including  the  U.S.)  in 
favor,  to  1  (Yugoslavia)  opposed,  with  2  (Egypt  and  India)  not  voting,  and 
1  (U.S.S.R.)  member  absent. 

®  Following  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  Security  Council  voted  on  a 
draft  resolution  (S/1509)  introduced  by  the  Yugoslav  representative  (Bebler), 
which  would  have  renewed  the  call  of  the  Security  Councii  for  an  end  to  hostili¬ 
ties,  initiated  a  procedure  of  mediation  between  the  two  parties,  and  invited 
a  representative  from  North  Korea  to  the  United  Nations  to  participate  in  the 
mediation  i)rocedure.  Tlie  Yugoslav  draft  resolution  failed  of  adoption  by  a  vote 
of  1  (Yugo.slavia)  in  favor,  to  7  (including  the  U.S.)  opposed,  with  2  (Egypt 
and  India)  not  voting,  and  1  (U.S.S.R.)  member  absent. 

468-800 — 76 - 15 
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JUNE  28,  1950 
(Wednesday) 

796.00/6-2850 ;  Telegram 

Tlie  Ambassador  m  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the 
Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Moscow,  June  28, 1950 — 2  p.  m. 

[Received  J une  28 — 8 : 56  a.  m.] 

1754.  Embassy  welcomes  public  announcement  re  Korea  by  Presi¬ 
dent  noting  modifications  original  statement  contained  Deptel  541,^ 
June  27.  In  our  view  this  firm  stand  exactly  what  is  necessary  to  serve 
notice  to  Soviets  that  Communists  have  gone  too  far.  Needless  to  say 
US  action  will  prove  tremendous  influence  all  areas  threatened  by 
Communist  aggression,  and  effects  in  Asia  should  become  manifest 
shortly. 

Repeated  information  London  264,  Paris  251,  USUN  44,  Tokyo  26, 
Department  pass  London,  Paris,  USUN,  Tokyo. 

Kirk 


*  Telegram  3124,  June  27,  1  a.  m.,  to  London,  p.  186,  was  repeated  to  ^Moscow 
as  telegram  541, 

Lot  File  53D-250 

Memorandum  of  a  Meeting  in  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretamj  of 

State  {WeU)^ 

TOP  SECRET  ['Washington,]  June  28,  1950, 

UM  M-212 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Department  could  be  proud  of  its 
personnel  and  the  speed  with  which  they  worked  following  news  of 
the  Korean  attack.  He  particularly  noted  the  excellent  cooperation 
achieved  with  Defense  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Armstrong  gave  a  round-up  of  the  latest  intelligence  available 
as  a  result  of  Telecon  with  Tokyo  at  7  this  moiming.^  It  is  apparently 
true  that  Seoul  is  lost,  but  it  is  not  sure  whether  the  air  field  is  in 
Communist  hands  or  not.  U.S,  intelligence  estimates  that  the  Nortli 
Koreans  have  some  100  medium  tanks  of  Soviet  make  operating  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  valley  leading  south  to  Seoul.  They  also  have  a  number 
of  old  light  amphibious  tanks.  Reports  indicate  that  the  morale  of 

^  The  meeting  took  place  at  9:30  a.  m.  It  was  one  of  a  nnml)er  of  regularly 
held  meetings  ordinarily  attended  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Webb  and  other 
high  officials  of  the  Department  of  State  such  as  Assistant  Secretaries  and 
Special  Assistants ;  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Acheson  was  pre.sent. 

*  Not  printed. 
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South  Korean  troops  is  good  and  so  far  as  we  know  none  has  sur¬ 
rendered  yet.  There  is  no  guerrilla  activity  behind  the  South  Korean 
lines.  Three  amphibious  landings  have  been  reported  on  the  East 
coast,  two  of  which  are  being  contained  and  the  third  is  unreported. 
We  have  no  intelligence  of  any  logistic  planning  by  the  North  Korean 
forces.  SCAP  is  distributing  by  air  over  both  North  and  South  Korea 
pamphlet  containing  the  President’s  announcement  and  the  UN  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  reaction  in  the  Japanese  press  has  been  so  favorable  that 
SCAP  is  also  dropping  250,000  copies  of  Japanese  newspapers  into 
Korea. 

The  confusion  in  the  reports  of  the  situation  are  due  to  the  poor 
communications  and  to  the  lack  of  a  central  unit  in  Korea  to  evaluate 
intelligence  reports.  It  was  also  pointed  out  the  optimistic  reports 
came  largely  from  the  Korean  Minister  in  Tokyo.  SCAP  is  sending 
a  forward  echelon  unit  into  Korea,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
improve  the  situation.  U.S.  planes  are  operating  from  Japanese  fields 
since  they  could  make  only  limited  use  of  airstrips  in  South  Korea. 
The  whei'eabouts  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  was  not  repoi'ted. 

IMr.  Ilickerson  reported  on  the  passage  of  the  second  UN  resolution 
with  India  and  Egypt  not  participating.  He  indicated  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  countries  had  made  favorable  speeches  and  that  a 
final  vote  had  been  delayed  as  long  as  possible  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  receive  instructions  from  their  Governments.  It  was  decided^ 
however,  that  a  vote  should  be  taken  yesterday  in  any  event  rather 
than  waiting  in  the  hope  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  approval  of  our 
resolution. 

The  Secretary  asked  what  the  reactions  of  the  various  Ambassadors 
had  been  when  they  were  informed  of  our  decision.  He  was  told  that 
they  were  generally  favorable;  that  Madame  Pandit  of  India  was, 
to  our  surprise,  very  receptive  and  cooperative;  that  the  Indonesian 
Ambassador  was  also  pleased  and  the  Danes  were  under  instructions: 
to  express  their  great  pleasure.  The  Latin  American  countries  ai^preci- 
ated  being  informed  in  advance  and  about  half  of  them  have  already 
expressed  their  approval  of  our  action.®  Mr.  Armsti’ong  stated  that  a 
report  Avas  being  compiled  on  Avorld-wide  reaction,  which  seemed  to 
be  generally  favorable.  IMr.  McFall  stated  that  the  reception  in  Con¬ 
gress  had  been  good  with  the  exception  of  IMarcantonio  on  the  left, 
and  Senators  Watkins  and  Kem  on  the  right.^ 

®  At  a  special  meeting  on  June  28,  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
State.s  resolved  unanimously :  “1.  To  declare  its  firm  adherence  to  the  decisions 
of  the  competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  2.  To  solemnly  reaffirm  on  thi.s 
occasion  the  pledges  of  continental  solidarity  which  unite  the  American  States.” 
{Annols  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  1950  CWashington,  Pan 
American  Union,  n.d.).  p.  222). 

‘  Reference  is  to  Congres.sman  Tito  Marcantonio,  American  Labor  Party, 
from  New  York  and  Republican  Senators  Arthur  V.  Watkins  of  Utah  and  James 
P.  Kem  of  Missouri. 
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795.00/6-2850 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Assistant  Secretamj  of  State  for 

European  Affairs  {Perkins) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  June  28,  1950. 

Subject :  Korea 

Particiioants :  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  the  British  Ambassador 

Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Mr.  J ames  C.  H.  Bonb right,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  [of  State  for  European  Affairs] 

The  British  Ambassador  came  to  see  me  at  10 :  30  today  at  my  request. 
After  outlining  to  him  briefly  the  latest  information  which  we  had 
regarding  the  military  situation  in  Korea,  I  told  him  that  there  were 
two  matters  which  I  wished  to  take  up  with  him.  The  first  was  to  ask 
him  to  inquire  of  his  Government  whether  the  latter  was  in  a  position 
to  contribute  military  assistance  of  some  kind  in  the  present  situation. 
I  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  only  imiiortant  from  the  point  of  view 
of  stressing  the  fact  that  our  military  operations  are  in  support  of  a 
United  Nations  decision,  but  would  also  have  a  useful  psychological 
effect  in  this  country  by  showing  that  the  United  States  was  not  acting 
alone.  I  said  that  we  naturally  expected  to  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  burden  in  view  of  the  position  of  our  forces  in  the  Far  East.  I  also 
said  that  we  would  probably  be  approaching  several  other  countries 
with  the  same  request. 

Sir  Oliver  agreed  to  take  the  matter  up  at  once  with  London.  He 
said  that  while  he  had  no  instructions  on  the  subject,  he  thought  that 
one  of  the  first  questions  which  would  come  to  mind  in  the  Foreign 
Office  would  be  why  President  Truman  had  omitted  any  reference 
to  Plong  Kong  in  his  public  statement.  This  omission  protruded  a  bit 
in  view  of  the  reference  to  the  Philippines,  Formosa  and  Indochina. 

Secondly,  I  told  Sir  Oliver  of  our  intention  to  apply  economic 
sanctions  to  Northern  Korea  and  asked  if  the  British  Government 
would  likewise  act  in  this  direction.  I  indicated  that,  according  to 
our  information,  an  embargo  would  probably  not  have  highly  im¬ 
portant  effects,  but  we  had  found  that  it  was  worth  doing  particularly 
in  view  of  the  shipments  to  that  area  from  Hong  Kong. 

At  the  end  of  our  conversation  I  received  word  that  our  action  on 
halting  exports  to  Northern  Korea  had  been  held  up  temporarily  in 
view  of  certain  questions  raised  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.^  I  so 
informed  Sir  Oliver. 

G[eorge]  W.  P[erkins] 


‘  Charles  Sawyer.  See  the  circular  telegram,  June  28,  8  p.  m.,  p.  223. 
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785.00/6-2850 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Deputy  United  States 
Representative  on  the  United  Natioris  Security  Council  {Ross) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [New  York,]  Juiie  28, 1950.^ 

Subject :  Egyptian  vote  on  27  June  Kesolution — Korea. 

Participants :  Ambassador  Mahmoud  Fawzi  Bey — Egyptian 

Delegation 

Mr.  John  C.  Boss — United  States  Mission 

I  telephoned  Fawzi  at  12 : 45  to  ask  him  if  he  had  received  instruc¬ 
tions  from  his  Government  concerning  the  resolution  of  27  June.  Fawzi 
said  he  felt  sure  the  Egyptian  position  “will  take  good  shape”.  He  said 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  parallel  thing  on  two  sides  (this  apparently 
was  in  reference  to  India’s  position  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  position). 
Fawzi  said  that  he  did  not  contemplate  action  in  the  way  of  voting 
subsequent  to  a  decision  having  been  taken.  He  said  he  was  thinking  of 
a  communication  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  or  an  an¬ 
nouncement.  He  said  he  thought  things  were  in  good  shape;  that  “with¬ 
out  forgetting  the  necessity  of  speed  he  wanted  to  go  straight  ahead 
without  wobbling  from  left  to  right”. 

Although  Fawzi  was  evasive  and  avoided  a  direct  answer  that  his 
Government  would  support  the  27th  June  resolution,  I  had  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  would  do  so. 

In  response  to  a  telephone  call  from  Lacoste  ®  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  positions  I  gave  him  the  foregoing 
information  in  confidence. 

John  C.  Eoss 

^  The  source  text  is  a  copy  of  a  document  in  the  10  Files,  Department  of  State, 
bearing  the  designation  US/S/1260  and  the  date  June  29, 1950. 

’  Francis  Lacoste  of  the  French  Delegation  at  the  United  Nations. 


795.00/6-2850 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Yugoslavia  {Allen)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  NiACT  BELGRADE,  J une  28, 1950 — 3  p.  m. 

[Eeceived  June  28 — 1 : 35  p.  m.] 

830.  During  conversation  with  Tito^  today  late  [morning?]  he 
undertook  extensive  explanation  Yugoslav  point  of  view  re  Korean 
issue  in  SC.  He  said  his  chief  aims  were  to  show  clearly  Yugoslav  con- 

^  Marshal  Josip  Broz-Tito,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Tugoslavia 
and  Minister  of  National  Defense. 
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demnation  of  aggression  and  Yugoslav  support  for  UN,  but  at  same 
time  to  convince  world  opinion  of  Yugoslav  independence  from  any 
bloc.  In  latter  regard  he  said  that  he  must  keep  constantly  in  mind 
that  if  Cominform  suddenly  attacked  Yugoslavia,  Moscow  would 
make  every  effort  to  picture  Yugoslavia  as  instrument  of  western 
aggression  aimed  against  Cominform  and  would  seek  to  justify  attack 
as  necessary  defensive  measure.  He  said  he  must  make  it  abundantly 
clear  to  “progressive  opinion”  that  such  allegations  had  no  foundation 
whatsoever.  He  admitted,  after  some  hesitation,  that  he  also  had  to 
keep  in  mind  potential  Cominform  fifth  column  inside  Yugoslavia 
as  well  as  in  other  countries. 

I  said  while  I  welcomed  his  explanation  I  felt  clear-cut  situations 
arose  from  time  to  time  when  a  nation  as  an  individual  must  be  willing 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  definitely  on  side  of  forces  opposing  aggres¬ 
sion,  without  any  equivocation  or  proposal  for  delay.  I  believed  such 
occasion  had  arisen  in  Korean  case. 

Tito  said  he  was  aware  that  position  taken  by  Yugoslav  repre¬ 
sentative  in  SC  would  not  alter  decision  of  that  body  and  remarked, 
not  for  attribution,  that  Bebler  had  introduced  resolution  without 
instruction.  He  gave  no  hint  that  Bebler  would  be  disavowed  or  be 
sent  new  instructions  but  his  implication  was  that  Yugoslav  govern¬ 
ment  would  abide  by  any  decisions  taken  by  SC  in  accord  with 
Charter. 

Tito  said  he  did  not  expect  Korean  situation  or  troop  movements 
in  Balkans  to  interrupt  his  plans  for  leaving  Belgrade  at  end  of  week 
and  said  he  expected  to  see  me  in  Bled  on  July  fourth, 

Allen 


Editorial  Note 

At  2:30  p.  m.  on  June  28,  the  National  Security  Council  met  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  of  the  White  House  to  discuss  Korea.  A  memo¬ 
randum  of  conversation  by  Philip  Jessup  who  was  present,  filed  in 
Hepartment  of  State  top  secret  file  795.00/6-2850,  was  not  declassified 
by  the  National  Security  Council  in  time  for  inclusion  in  this  volume. 

Published  accounts  of  the  meeting  can  be  found  in  Truman,  Years 
of  Trial  and  Ilope^  pages  340-341;  Acheson,  Present  at  the  Creation^ 
page  411 ;  and  Paige,  The  Korean  Decision,  pages  221-226. 

Part  of  the  discussion  dealt  with  possible  future  moves  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  concerning  which  subject  Secretary  Acheson  had  transmitted 
the  paper  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  prior  to  the  meeting,  infra. 
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795.00/6-2850 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  {Johnson) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  June  28, 1950. 

Dear  Louis  :  We  liave  been  giving  urgent  attention  to  the  situation 
which  would  arise  if  Soviet  forces  appeared  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  present  operations  in  Korea.  I  am  attaching  for  your  considera¬ 
tion  a  very  short  policy  statement,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  ensure 
that  major  decisions  about  the  extension  of  the  Korean  issue  into  a 
major  war  be  taken  in  Washington  and  not  be  merely  the  result  of  a 
series  of  events  in  Korea. 

Since  this  is  of  great  urgency,  I  hope  that  we  can  place  it  before  the 
President  for  decision  at  the  Kational  Security  Council  meeting  this 
afternoon. 

Sincerely  yours.  Dean  Aciieson 


[Enclosure] 

Draft  Policy  Statement  Prepared  hy  the  Secretary  of  State 

The  decision  now  made  to  commit  United  States  air  and  naval  forces 
to  provide  cover  and  support  for  South  Korean  troops  does  not  in 
itself  constitute  a  decision  to  engage  in  a  major  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  if  Soviet  forces  intervene  in  Korea.  The  decision  regarding  Ko¬ 
rea,  however,  was  taken  in  the  full  realization  of  a  risk  of  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  substantial  Soviet  forces  actively  oppose  our 
present  operations  in  Korea,  United  States  forces  should  defend  them¬ 
selves,  should  take  no  action  on  the  spot  to  aggravate  the  situation, 
and  should  report  the  situation  to  Washington.^ 


Responsibility  for  the  resurvey  of  all  policies  affecting  the  perimeter  of 
the  Soviet  Union  was  assigned  to  the  NSC  staff  and  resulted  in  the  NSC  73 
series,  “The  Position  and  Actions  of  the  United  States  With  Respect  to  Possible 
Further  Soviet  Moves  in  the  Light  of  the  Korean  Situation”,  of  July  1;  docu¬ 
mentation  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  i. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  assigned  responsibility  for  preparing  for  the 
NSC  recommendations  on  U.S.  courses  of  action  in  the  event  Soviet  forces 
entered  the  Korean  hostilities ;  the  first  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
sent  to  the  NSC  as  NSC  76  under  date  of  July  21,  see  footnote  2  to  the  memo¬ 
randum  hy  the  JCS,  July  10,  p.  346.  (NSC  files:  NSC  Actions  308  b  and  c) 
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330/6-2850 :  Telegram 

T he  Ambassador  in  India  {Ilenderson')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

8ECEET  New  Delhi,  June  28,  1950 — 2  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  June  28 — 3 : 02  p.  m.] 

955.  1.  I  handed  Bajpai  Secretary  General  MEA  this  morning  at 
9 : 30  o’clock  formal  note  addressed  to  Nehru  containing  substance 
information  set  forth  in  Deptel  640  June  27.^ 

2.  After  reading  note  Bajpai  said  he  had  assumed  my  call  ivas  to 
discuss  with  him  resolution  miderstood  to  have  been  introduced  by 
US  into  SC  on  June  27  recommending  to  members  of  UN  that  they 
furnish  assistance  to  ROK.  I  replied  in  negative  stating  my  only 
knowledge  thus  far  of  resolution  was  that  derived  from  alleged  text 
appearing  in  Delhi  morning  papers.  I  might  well,  however,  receive 
instructions  later  in  day  which  would  prompt  me  get  in  touch  with 
him  again.® 

3.  Bajpai  said  he  had  as  yet  received  no  message  from  Rau  on  sub¬ 
ject  but  one  would  probably  come  in  later.  In  meantime  he  had  been 
discussing  matter  with  Nehru.  Both  he  and  Nehru  were  of  opinion 
that  decision  as  to  attitude  which  GOI  should  take  re  this  resolution 
would  be  extremely  difficult.  On  one  hand  GOI  desired  thi-ow  its 
moral  weight  against  aggression  in  framework  UN ;  on  other  hand, 
GOI  vote  for  resolution  in  present  form  might  initiate  chain  of  events 
which  would  have  unfortunate  consequences  in  Asia.  For  instance,  if 
GOI  should  support  resolution  it  would  in  effect  be  calling  on  coun¬ 
tries  like  its  close  associate  Burma  or  like  Siam  to  furnish  assistance 
to  ROK.  Situation  of  Burma  vis-a-vis  Communist  China  at  present 
most  precarious.  Latter  might  under  pretext  that  India  and  Burma 
were  favoring  policy  of  rendering  assistance  to  ROK  move  into  Burma 
in  force.  Furthermore,  matter  had  become  somewhat  more  complicated 
by  introduction  on  part  of  US  of  Formosa  and  Indochina  into  picture. 
There  seemed  to  be  merging  of  problem  resistance  to  aggression  with 
that  of  extension  of  assistance  to  certain  forces  which  millions  of 
Asians  including  many  Indians  considered  to  be  imperialistic,  colonial 
or  reactionary.  GOI  could  not  overlook  possible  internal  reaction  to 
any  decision  which  Cabinet  might  take. 

^Telegram  3124,  June  27,  1  a.  m.,  to  London,  p.  186,  was  repeated  to  New 
Delhi  as  telegram  640. 

*  In  telegram  954,  June  28,  5  p.  m.,  from  New  Delhi,  not  printed.  Ambassador 
Henderson  reported  that  he  had  spoken  to  Bajpai  following  receipt  of  the  text 
of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  June  27.  The  Ambassador  explained  the 
impossibility  of  advance  consultation  between  the  United  States  and  India 
because  of  the  press  of  time  and  Bajpai  expressed  his  understanding.  Mr. 
Henderson  went  on  to  inform  the  Department  that  he  had  gained  the  im¬ 
pression  that  India  was  relieved  that  the  Security  Council  vote  had  been 
taken  so  quickly  and  decisively  that  there  had  been  no  need  for  India  to  take  a 
stand.  (330/6-2850) 
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4.  I  told  Bajpai  that  in  my  opinion  support  by  GOI  of  resolution 
as  published  did  not  necessarily  involve  GOI  in  US  decisions  re  For¬ 
mosa  and  Indochina,  I  hoped  that  in  tallving  with  Prime  Minister  or 
with  Cabinet  he  would  bear  in  mind  essence  of  problem  was  whether 
now  that  UN  was  faced  with  clear-cut  araied  aggression,  India  would 
display  sufficient  moral  courage  approve  action  which  w’ould  cause 
aggressors  realize  they  would  not  be  permitted  by  free  nations  of 
world  to  force  one  by  one  various  peoples  of  Asia  and  Europe  under 
their  domination.  I  was  never  more  proud  of  being  a  servant  of  Govern¬ 
ment  of  US  than  I  was  today.  After  having  just  gone  through  one 
terrible  Avar,  US  in  spite  of  its  ardent  desire  to  remain  at  peace  had 
taken  courageous  step  for  purpose,  not  of  defending  its  own  territory 
but  of  showing  aggressors  and  world  at  large  that  it  took  its  UN 
obligations  seriously.  Would  Indians  in  years  to  come  be  proud  of 
stand  taken  by  their  government  if  latter  failed  even  to  vote  for  a 
resolution  which  was  the  logical  sequence  to  one  already  supported  by 
it  branding  North  Korea  as  an  aggressor. 

5.  Bajpai  visibly  somewhat  shaken  said  GOI  had  no  military  forces 
to  send  to  Korea.  I  said  that  although  I  was  talking  without  instruc¬ 
tions  I  was  convinced  and  I  was  sure  after  giving  some  thought  to 
subject  he  also  would  be  convinced  that  every  nation  which  supported 
resolution  would  not  be  expected  furnish  armed  assistance.  I  went  on 
to  i^oint  out  that  hesitation  and  waA^ering  at  this  historic  moment 
might  encourage  aggressors  to  go  on  Avith  an  aggressive  program  which 
would  inevitably  result  in  world  war.  Positive  and  speedy  action  by 
GOI  Avould  have  tremendous  influence  among  all  peoples  of  Asia. 
Ilestitation  on  part  GOI  might  well  strengthen  those  elements  in  Asia 
which  were  endeavoring  confuse  issue  and  prevent  any  effective  action 
on  part  UN,  Issue  was  not  between  tAvo  power  blocs  but  aggressor  and 
UN. 

G.  Bajpai  promised  discuss  matter  further  with  Nehru.  I  said  that 
if  Prime  Minister  would  care  to  talk  it  over  with  me  I  would  be  at  his 
disposition  at  any  time. 

7.  Keferring  to  our  conversation  June  27  (Embtel  943,  June  27)  I 
told  Bajpai  it  was  clear  that  element  of  time  had  prevented  my  goA^ern- 
ment  from  discussing  resolution  of  June  27  without  previous  consulta¬ 
tion  with  GOI.  Carefully  planned  North  Korean  invasion  was  moving 
so  rapidly  that  there  Avas  no  time  for  consultation  with  other  govern¬ 
ments.  Similarly  the  President  had  been  compelled  to  issue  his  state¬ 
ment  on  June  27  without  previous  consultation,  Dei^artment  in  brief 
time  its  disposal  had  endeavored  to  apprise  GOI  of  its  intentions.  It 
had  called  in  Madame  Pandit  for  instance  shortly  before  issuance  of 
President’s  statement  to  inform  her  in  advance  of  substance  of  state¬ 
ment.  Bajpai  said  that  thus  far  nothing  on  subject  had  been  received 
from  Madame  Pandit. 
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8.  I  told  Bajpai  our  decisions  re  Formosa,  Philippines,  Indochina 
and  so  forth  were  undoubtedly  taken  as  result  of  lesson  learned  in 
Korea.  Soviet-inspired  North  Korean  action  made  it  clear  that  inter¬ 
national  communism  was  now  embarking  on  policy  of  using  undis¬ 
guised  force  in  order  achieve  its  objectives.  We  had  no  choice  in  our 
own  self  defense  as  well  as  in  interests  of  world  security  other  than 
to  move  quickly  and  decisively.  We  could  not  afford  again  to  be  taken 
by  surprise  particularly  in  area  vdtal  to  defense  of  US.  There  would 
undoubtedly  be  criticism  of  our  action.  Nevertheless  if  brunt  of  defense 
of  free  nations  against  aggi’essors  must  for  time  being  be  borne  by 
US  we  could  not  afford  to  permit  petty  considerations  and  doubts  to 
prevent  us  from  making  moves  which  would  strengthen  our  ability  to 
perform  task  we  had  undertaken.  Bajpai  said  he  did  not  wish  me  to 
obtain  impression  that  anything  which  he  had  said  was  intended  as  a 
criticism  of  recent  decisions  made  by  U.S.  He  was  merely  trying  to 
help  me  understand  some  of  considerations  Avhich  would  possibly  in¬ 
fluence  GOI  decision. 

Henderson 


Editorial  Note 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  held  a  news  conference  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  on  June  28,  prior  to  wliich  he  delivered  some  remarks 
relating  to  President  Truman’s  statement  of  June  27  concerning 
United  States  support  for  the  Republic  of  Korea;  for  the  text  of 
Secretary  Acheson’s  remarks,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin., 
July  3, 1950,  page  6. 


795.00/6-2950 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  PRIORITY  [SuwoN,]  June  29, 1950 — 2  a.  m. 

[Received  June  28 — 5 :  59  p.  m.] 
Unnumbered.  Ambassador  Muccio  flew  Taejon  today  where  he  con¬ 
ferred  with  Rhee,  Cabinet  and  spoke  before  Assembly.  He  explained 
US  commitment  and  urged  all-out  war  effort  concentrated  in  hands 
Supreme  Staff.  He  urged  temporary  reestablishment  government  at 
Taejon.  This  is  now  being  done. 

Koreans  from  Rhee  down  seriously  dispirited  by  course  hostilities, 
especially  loss  Seoul.  They  also  disheartened  by  lack  actual  US  mili¬ 
tary  aid.  Very  strong  effort  on  part  US  Air  Force  and  Navy  will  be 
needed  during  next  few  days  if  situation  is  to  be  stabilized.  Muccio 
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expects  return  Suwon  29th.  Further  information  on  this  subject  being 
developed  in  subsequent  message. 

Department  pass  CIXCFE,  repeated  info  CIXCFE. 

Drumpugiit 


795.00/6-2850 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  by  the  Deputy  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  {Ross) 

SECRET  [New  York,]  June  28, 1950.^ 

Subject :  Korea 

Participants:  Mr.  John  Hickerson — Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Mr.  John  C.  Boss — USUN 

Air.  Hickerson  telephoned  me  at  about  six  o’clock.  He  said  that  he 
had  just  come  from  a  meeting  of  all  the  geographic  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries  at  which  Lie’s  proposal  to  ask  all  United  Nations  Alembers  to 
indicate  what  assistance  they  were  prepared  to  offer  pursuant  to  the 
Security  Council  resolution  of  27  June  had  been  discussed.^ 

It  was  agreed  in  the  Department’s  meeting  that  it  was  a  good  idea 
to  use  the  United  Nations  umbrella  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  felt 
however  that  Lie  should  function  as  no  more  than  a  post  office.  This 
was  Lie’s  idea  and  if  he  were  disposed  to  circularize  United  Nations 
Alembers  as  indicated,  it  was  OK  with  the  Department. 

On  the  other  hand.  Department  considered  that  the  form  of  Lie’s 
communication  to  Alember  Governments  was  very  important.  It  was 
the  Department’s  view  that  it  was  not  likely  that  many  Alembers 
would  be  able  to  contribute  very  much.  Therefore,  the  Department 
felt  that  Lie’s  communication  should  be  drafted  so  as  to  permit  Alem- 
bers  not  in  a  position  to  contribute  assistance  to  refrain  from  replying 
to  Lie’s  communication  without  embarrassment.  The  Department  had 
in  mind  that  Lie’s  communication  might  call  attention  to  the  Security 

^  The  source  text  is  a  copy  of  a  document  in  (he  10  Files,  Department  of  State, 
bearing  the  designation  US/S/1256  and  the  date  June  29,  1950. 

“  Reference  is  to  a  proposed  message  from  the  Secretary-General  to  the  U.N. 
member  states.  The  actual  message  was  not  sent  until  June  29,  and  the  text 
read  as  follows : 

“I  have  the  honour  to  call  the  attention  of  your  government  to  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  its  474th  meeting  on  27  June  1950  which 
recommends  that  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  furnish  such  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  to 
restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the  area.  In  the  event  that  your 
government  is  in  a  position  to  provide  assistance  it  would  facilitate  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  resolution  if  you  were  to  be  so  good  as  to  provide  me  with  an 
early  reply  as  to  type  of  assistance.  I  shall  transmit  the  reply  to  the  Security 
Council  and  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.”  (United  States  Policy 
in  the  Korean  Crisis,  p.  28) 
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Council  resolution  of  27  June  which  had  already  been  transmitted  to 
them  and  indicate  that  Lie  would  be  glad  to  have  them  transmit  to  him 
any  specific  offers  of  assistance  they  might  be  in  a  position  to  make 
“for  communication  by  him  to  the  Korean  Government”. 

It  was  felt  that  it  was  not  practicable  for  the  United  Nations  to  get 
into  the  actual  use  and  control  of  assistance. 

The  Department  felt  that  it  was  unthinkable  to  use  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  in  any  way  and  the  Department  wanted  this  stated 
very  clearly  to  Lie  and  Cordier.® 

The  Department  also  did  not  want  any  formal  or  informal  action 
designating  the  United  States  as  the  agent  of  the  United  Nations  or 
MacArthur  as  Commander  of  United  Nations  forces. 

As  a  practical  matter  Hickerson  said  we  would  be  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  of  course  in  obtaining  informally  information  submitted  to  Lie. 
As  a  practical  matter  also,  the  Department  envisaged  that  offers  of 
assistance  made,  for  example,  by  the  United  Kingdom  or  Canada 
would  be  transmitted  to  Lie,  by  him  to  the  Korean  Government,  and 
in  turn  the  Governments  offering  assistance  would  work  out  the  details 
directly  with  us.  In  effect  we  would  be  the  operating  agent  and 
MacArthur  the  Commander. 

As  reported  by  telegram  to  the  Department  (Our  555,  June  28)* * 
the  foregoing  was  commmiicated  to  Cordier,  Chauvel  and  J ebb  ®  by 
Ambassador  Gross. 

John  C.  Ross 

•  Andrew  W.  Cordier,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary-General. 

*  Received  at  8 :26  p.  m.,  p.  225. 

®  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  bad  become  Permanent  Representative  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  at  the  United  Nations  on  June  27. 


795.00/6-2850 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Emhassy  in  Egyyt 

SECRET  NiACT  WASHINGTON,  Juiie  28,  1950 — 7  p.  ni. 

549.  Fol  for  your  info  to  be  used  at  your  discretion  in  any  conver¬ 
sations  you  may  have  with  FonlMin  or  appropriate  officials  re  Korea: 

Ross  Dep  US  Rep  UNSC  informed  Dept  this  afternoon  that  in 
conversation  between  UN  Official  and  Jacob  Malik  USSR  Rep  to  UN, 
latter  had  spoken  of  US  action  re  Korea  as  “19th  century  imperialism”. 
Against  this  background  Malik  interpreted  non-participation  of 
Egypt  and  India  in  SC  vote  night  of  27th  as  refusal  on  part  of 
Asiatic  states  to  “knuckle  under  US  domination”.  We  believe  Malik 
is  undoubtedly  taking  this  line  generally. 


Acheson 
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495A. 119/6-2850  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Missions  ^ 

PLAIN  Washington,  June  28,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

In  order  to  implement  UN  SC  Resolution  of  June  27  requesting 
member  governments  refrain  from  giving  aid  North  Korea,  US 
instituted  complete  embargo  of  exports  to  North  Korea  elfective 
4  p.  m.  Jime  28, 1950.  Inform  Goi'ernment  to  which  accredited.^ 

Aciteson 

^  Sent  to  all  diplomatic  missions  except  Bucharest,  Budapest,  Moscow,  Prague. 
Sofia,  and  Warsaw. 

“For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  vol,  vi,  pp.  256  ff. 


795B. 5/6-2850 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  United  Kingdom 

SECRET  Washington,  June  28,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

3183.  From  Perkins.  I  called  in  Franks  today  and  told  him  that 
while  we  were  grateful  for  prompt  and  effective  Brit  support  in  UN 
on  Korea  resolution,  we  considered  it  of  utmost  importance  that  Brit 
actually  send  material  help  quickly.  Attlee’s  announcement  which 
reached  us  later  this  morning  that  Brit  were  making  ships  available 
most  gratifying.  We  strongly  feel  future  announcements  shld  stress 
that  assistance  is  rendered  in  support  of  UN  resolution  rather  than 
as  aid  to  US  forces. 

For  ur  info  we  are  expressing  to  Austral,  Canada,  France  and  the 
Netherlands  hope  that  these  countries  supply  material  aid.  Present 
indications  are  that  both  Austral  and  Canada  will  render  military 
assistance.  When  we  have  further  word  from  French  and  Dutch  we 
will  let  you  know.  [Perkins.] 

Acheson 


330/6-2850  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Repi^esentative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  June  28, 1950 — 7 : 30  p.  m. 

priority  [Received  June  28 — 8 : 18  p.  m.] 

554.  President’s  statement  and  US  Resolution  27  June  on  Korea 
generally  acclaimed  by  delegations,  secretariat,  correspondents  and 
public  at  Lake  Success  with  powerful  surge  support  our  policy  and 
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action,  in  particular  decision  to  work  with  and  through  UN  in  suppress¬ 
ing  unprovoked  Communist-controlled  aggression.  Obviously  desirable 
to  ride  on  top  of  and  not  fall  behind  this  wave. 

Following  is  checklist  items  raised  with  US  by  various  delegations 
'and  secretariat  on  which  Department’s  guidance  soonest  would  be 
helpful : 

1.  Legal  hoLsis  for  US  action. 

(a)  Broad  UN  approach  by  US  and  political,  military  and  moral 
necessity  and  justification  for  our  action  thus  far  generally  understood 
and  appreciated  by  all  delegations.  Friendly  delegations  agree  action 
taken  pursuant  25  June  Resolution  also  legally  justified,  but  there  is 
some  undercurrent  of  opinion  this  not  so  and  we  have  therefore  to 
some  extent  at  least  given  assist  to  Russian  propaganda. 

(b)  Without  questioning  legal  basis  continued  action  pursuant  27 
June  Resolution,  there  is  some  question  whether  continued  action  by 
ITS  and  under  US  command  on  behalf  of  UN  should  not  be  formalized. 
For  example,  Chauvel  at  lunch  today  with  Gross  and  Ross  questioned 
whether  some  formal  action  by  SC  should  not  be  taken  as  further 
logical  step  beyond  generality  operative  clause  27  June  Resolution  in 
order  establish  clearly  right  of  US  to  act  on  behalf  UN  and  continue 
extension  aid  through  US  command ;  in  other  words,  quoting  Chauv^el, 
“to  establish  link  between  SC  action  and  US  action”.  We  do  not  favor 
such  action. 

(c)  We  have  had  considerable  questioning  along  lines  Bajpai’s  ques¬ 
tioning  of  Henderson  concerning  specific  chapter  VII  articles  under 
which  SC  action  taken.^ 

2.  Co-ordination  of  assistance. 

{a)  Confirming  telephone  messages  to  Department  last  night  and 
again  this  morning,  a  number  of  delegations  and  secretariat  have  ap¬ 
proached  us  to  ask  what  “we”  wanted  and  from  whom.  So  far  at  least 
as  a  number  of  delegations  here  are  concerned  there  seems  to  be  strong 
desire  to  participate  this  broad  UN  effort. 

(6)  Does  “assistance”  cover  economic  as  well  as  military  assistance 
to  ROK  and  if  so,  what  kinds  of  economic  assistance  ? 

(c)  Does  “assistance”  cover  “sanctions”  against  North  Korea  and 
if  so,  what  would  be  nature  of  such  sanctions;  for  example,  are  there 
any  commercial  relations  which  could  or  should  be  cut  off  ? 

{d)  IWiat  should  be  machinery  for  coordinating  assistance?  To 
what  extent,  if  any,  should  MSC  be  used;  if  it  were  to  be  used,  under 
what  charter  articles  would  it  be  used  ?  We  oppose  use  of  MSC  in  any 
form  and  strongly  recommend  against. 

3.  Shovid  SO  action  he  taken  to  establish  Soviet  complicity? 

(a)  Feeling  that  Soviets  behind  invasion  virtually  universal.  There 
seems  to  be  equally  wide  feeling  US  wise  in  avoiding  up  to  now  asking 
UN  to  accuse  USSR  of  illegal  actions.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  evi¬ 
dence  of  aid  to  North  Koreans  as  basis  for  charging  USSR  in  SC, 


^  See  telegram  943,  June  27,  from  New  Delhi,  received  at  12  ;41  p.  m.  on  June  27, 
p.  204. 
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would  there  be  basis  for  putting  them  into  SC  dock  because  of  their 
failure  to  disavow  and  disassociate  themselves  from  North  Korean 
invasion  and  to  comply  with  SC  recommendations  ? 

(h)  Should  fact  our  direct  approach  to  USSR  (Deptels  538  and 
540  to  Moscow)^  and  Soviet  reply  or  failure  to  reply  in  reasonable 
time  be  brought  formally  to  attention  SC  in  order  to  maintain  UN 
approach  and  in  order  to  expose  Soviet  position  ? 

4.  Special  session  General  Assembly. 

(a)  If  armed  hostilities  continue  or  expand  in  next  few  days  or  if 
evidence  develops  of  Russian  intervention,  direct  or  indirect,  would 
it  be  desirable  for  SC  to  request  SYG  call  immediate  special  session  of 
GA  so  that  broad  membership  of  UN  could  participate  in  grave  de¬ 
cisions  to  be  taken  and  publicly  record  support  for  SC  resolution? 
We  understand  from  Lie  that  special  session  could  be  convened  within 
3  or  4  days. 

5.  China  and  ForTYWsa. 

We  have  large  number  questions  along  following  lines  on  para¬ 
graph  in  President’s  statement  dealmg  with  Formosa. 

(a)  Apart  from  obvious  military  objective  isolating  conflict  in 
Korea,  what  is  legal  and  political  significance  President’s  call  upon 
Chinese  Government  on  Formosa  to  cease  air  and  sea  operations 
against  mainland  and  flat  statement  “Seventh  Fleet  will  see  that  this 
is  done?”  ® 

Austin 


’  Transmitted  June  25,  4  p.  m.,  and  June  26,  7  p.  m.,  respectively,  pp.  148  and  176. 
*  For  the  Department’s  reply,  see  telegram  10,  July  3,  7  p.  m.,  to  New  Yoi-k, 
p.  295. 


330/6-2850 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  New  York,  J  une  28, 1950 — 7 : 43  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  June  28 — 8 : 26  p.  m.] 

555.  Reference  Lie’s  proposal  circulate  UN  members  asking  what 
assistance  they  propose  to  offer  compliance  27  June  SC  resolution  on 
Korea,  Gross  passed  on  to  Cordier,  Jebb,  and  Chauvel  late  this  after¬ 
noon  Department’s  views  as  telephoned  by  Ilickerson  to  Ross. 

Cordier  agreed  change  draft  communication  in  accordance  Depart¬ 
ment’s  views  but,  apparently  after  consulting  SYG,  indicated  reluc¬ 
tance  to  include  reference  to  transmitting  responses  from  member  gov¬ 
ernments  to  government  of  ROK. 

Gross  emphasized  Department’s  feeling  SYG  should  be  transmittal 
agent  of  offers  to  ROK  and  indicated  other  dels  (UK,  France)  would 
probably  object  to  concept  SYG  being  recipient  offers. 
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Cordier  agreed  hold  up  proposed  communication  pending  further 
consultation.^ 

Austin 


^  See  footnote  2  to  Uie  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Ross,  June  28,  p.  221. 


794A.5/6-2950  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  China  {Strong)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  NiAOT  Taipei,  Juiie  29,  1950 — 1  a.  m. 

NO  DiSTOiBUTioN  [Received  June  28 — 9 :  39  p.  m.] 

1000.  Mytel  991,  June  28  [^7].^  Following  is  FonOff  translation  of 
reply  handed  me  by  Foreign  Minister  Yeh  10  p.  m.  June  28 : 

[Here  follows  the  Chinese  note  expressing  agreement  in  principle 
with  the  content  of  the  American  aide-memoire  of  June  27  (see  tele¬ 
gram  Telcan  39,  J une  27, 1  a.  m.,  to  Taipei,  page  188)  and  stating  that, 
as  requested,  orders  had  been  issued  to  suspend  air  and  sea  operations 
against  the  mainland  or  against  shipping  in  Chinese  waters  or  on  the 
high  seas. 

The  note  continues  on  to  point  out  that  the  Chinese  Government  was 
at  present  maintaining  positions  in  Lintin  and  the  Lema  Islands  off 
Canton,  in  the  Island  of  Kinmen  off  Amoy,  in  the  Island  of  Matsu 
off  Foochow,  and  in  the  Tachen  Islands  off  Chekiang  Province,  which 
positions,  along  wdth  the  Pescadores,  formed  part  of  the  defense  of 
Taiwan.  The  forces  on  these  islands  came  under  constant  Communist 
attack,  and  the  Chinese  Government  wished  to  know  if  orders  to  the 
U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  took  into  consideration  prevention  of  attacks 
against  these  islands.  For  purposes  of  coordination,  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  asked  for  direct  consultations  with  the  U.S.  Government  on 
these  matters. 

The  note  concludes  by  stating  that  the  present  emergency  measures 
should  in  no  way  affect  the  position  of  the  Chinese  Government  in 
the  e.xercise  of  its  authority  over  Taiwan,  its  stand  against  interna¬ 
tional  Communist  aggression,  and  its  determination  to  maintain 
China’s  territorial  integrity.] 

Comment  follows  separate  message.  Yeh  stated  Generalissimo 
wanted  message  transmitted  to  President  Truman  soonest  with  his 
“best  regards  and  respects”.^ 

Strong 


‘  Received  on  June  27  at  9 :43  a.  m.,  p.  198. 

“  For  further  documentation  relating  to  China,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  256  ff. 
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JUNE  29,  1950 
(Thursday) 

795.00/&-2950 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  Soviet  Union 

TOP  SECRET  NiACT  WASHINGTON,  Juiie  29,  1950 — 8  a.  ni. 

549.  For  Kirk  fi*oin  Ivusk  (TopSec).  Following  undoubtedly  fully 
understood  by  you  but  are  my  last  minute  thoughts  prior  your  con¬ 
versation  with  Gromyko : 

1.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  but  that  North  Korean  forces  com¬ 
mitted  an  unprovoked  aggression.  Our  complete  knowledge  of  the 
facts  eliminates  any  possibility  of  South  Korean  aggression. 

2.  UN  Security  Council  resolutions  are  entirely  legal  and  fully  based 
upon  the  charter  and  the  generally  accejded  practice  of  the  UN. 
Security  Council  has  for  years  acted  on  the  basis  that  absence  by 
permanent  member  does  not  constitute  veto  and  Soviet  Union  itself 
directly  assisted  in  establishing  that  precedent.  No  illegality  can  arise 
from  presence  of  Chinese  National  Government  since  UN  must  deter¬ 
mine  by  regular  i:)arliamentary  procedure  any  question  of  credentials 
or  authority  respecting  the  right  to  A’ote. 

3.  The  only  practicable  solution  to  present  Korean  situation  is 
immediate  withdrawal  of  Noidh  Korean  forces  behind  38  parallel. 
This  is  without  prejudice  to  our  view  that  UN  should  be  permitted  to 
carry  out  its  plan  of  unifying  Korea  by  peaceful  means  under  existing 
UN  resolutions. 

4.  US  action  in  Korean  situation  is  based  solely  upon  desire  to 
support  UN  effort  to  maintain  peace. 

5.  We  have  had  an  overwhelming  response  from  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  world  in  support  of  the  UN  action  and  consequent  US 
action.  We  believe  Soviet  Union  must  be  impressed  by  the  strength 
of  this  disinterested  opinion  which  suggests  USSR  should  act 
promptly  as  already  proposed  by  us  to  use  its  influence  to  obtain 
withdrawal  North  Korean  forces. 

[Rusk] 

Aciieson 


795.00/6-2950 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  PRIORITY  [SuAVON,]  Juiie  29,  1950 — 9  p.  m. 

[Received  June  29 — 9 :  50  a.  m.] 

Unnumbered.  Ambassador  IMuccio  accompanied  by  President  Rhee 
flew  in  from  Taejon  to  Suwon  this  morning  to  confer  with  General 
!MacArthur  and  his  staff  who  flew  in  from  Tokyo.^  After  briefing  at 

'General  MacArthur  had  arrived  in  Korea  at  approximately  10  a.  m.  on 
June  29  (Korean  time)  and  remained  until  approximately  6  p.  m. ;  see  Apple- 
man,  South  to  the  Naktova,  North  to  the  Yalu,  pp.  44—45.  General  MacArthur  had 
decided  to  fly  to  Korea  following  General  Church’s  report  that  U.S.  ground  troops 
would  he  newled  to  restore  tlie  l)oundary  at  the  3Sth  parallel ;  see  footnote  2  to  un. 
numbered  telegram  from  Suwon  received  at  9:33  p.  m.  on  June  27,  p.  210. 

468-806—76 - 16 
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which  Khee  and  his  Chief  of  Staff  present,  MacArthur  drove  up 
Seoul  road  to  vicinity  Han  River  where  he  surveyed  critical  situation. 
Following  return  Suwon  he  conferred  privately  with  Ambassador  and 
Rhee.  Later  Ambassador  and  Rhee  returned  Taejon  by  car. 

As  result  of  trip  it  understood  MacArthur  arrived  at  certain 
momentous  decisions  which  he  will  no  doubt  communicate 
Washington. 

War  activities.  Today  dominated  by  air  actions.  In  addition  many 
strikes  at  enemy  positions,  a  steady  stream  of  supplies  arrived  from 
Japan.  Artillery  fire  from  enemy  positions  main  activity  Han  River 
front.  Thi-eat  to  Korean  left  wing  appears  developing  Kimpo  area 
where  enemy  advanchig  south  with  estimated  1500  men.  Eight  Divi¬ 
sion  defenses  east  coast  area  appear  deteriorating.  Estimated  60  per¬ 
cent  First  Division  which  encircled  Munsan  area  attempting  break 
through  enemy  lines  and  cross  Han  River  to  join  friendly  forces. 
Sixth  Division  continues  hold  well  south  of  Chmichon.  Most  signifi¬ 
cant  Korean  activity  today  is  regrouping  of  straggler's.  Within  day 
or  two  ROK  should  be  able  throw  25,000  men  into  Han  River  defenses. 
However,  their  fire  power  limited  by  small  arms.  Situation  on  the  Plan 
front  remains  critical  and  even  with  air  and  other  support  US  now 
supplying,  it  highly  doubtful  whether  sustained  attempt  to  cross  river 
can  be  thwarted.^ 

Koreans  enormously  heartened  by  MacAi-thur’s  visit  and  there  is 
little  improvement  if  at  all.  Thousands  of  refugees  continue  stream 
south  from  Seoul. 

Drumright 

“At  6:48  a.  m.  (EDT),  a  teletype  conference  had  been  held  with  IIQ,  FEC  in 
Tokyo  by  ofiScers  of  G-2  in  Washington  along  with  ofllcials  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  other  agencies  (DA  TT-3437).  At  that  time,  FEC  estimated  that 
the  ROK  army  had  suffered  50  i^ercent  casualties,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
{Korean  Conflict), 

330/6-2950 

memorandum  hy  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 

American  Affairs  {Barber)  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Regional 

American  Affairs  {Dreier) 


[Washington,]  June  29, 1950. 

Subject :  Decision  of  higher  officials  of  the  Department  against  using 
any  pressure  on  LA  Governments  to  contribute  armed  forces  for 
Korea. 

At  the  meeting  today  ^  with  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Matthews,  I 
was  informed  that  it  is  the  decision  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  that  we  should  not  exert  any  pressure  on  the  Latin  American 


*  The  meeting  was  held  at  12:  30  p.  m.  {Korean  Conflict). 
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Governments  to  contribute  armed  forces  in  response  to  a  circular  tele¬ 
gram  to  all  UN  membei-s  ■which  Secretary  General  Lie  is  sending  out.* 
"Would  Mr.  Dreier  please  review  the  circular  telegram  that  has  al¬ 
ready  gone  out  on  the  subject  to  see  if  any  amendment  or  modification 
is  necessary  ?  * 

Willard  F.  Barber 


“  Concerning  Secretary-General  Lie’s  request  for  assistance  from  U.N.  members, 
issued  on  June  29,  see  footnote  2  to  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Ross, 
June  28,  p.  221.  The  responses  by  the  various  governments  were  distributed  as 
U.N.  Security  Council  documents  and  are  also  printed  in  United  States  Policy  in 
the  Korean  Crisis,  pp.  28  ff. ;  a  table  listing  offers  of  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  during  1950  is  printed  in  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  1950,  pp.  226- 
228. 

’The  telegram  had  been  sent  on  June  28  at  7  a.  m.  to  diplomatic  oflaces  in 
all  the  other  American  Republics  and  read  as  follows : 

“Dept  understand  SYG  Lie  of  UN  is  communicating  Jun  27  Resol  of  SC  to  all 
member  states  and  probably  suggesting  that  any  offers  of  assistance  to  ROK 
in  accordance  that  Res  be  communicated  through  him.  Cable  Dept  promptly 
any  indication  you  may  receive  of  reaction  of  Govt  to  Lie’s  circular.”  (330/6-2850) 


795.00/6-2950  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Moscow,  Juiie  29,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  June  29 — 1:  02  p.  ra.] 

1767.  Sa-w  Gromyko  at  5  p.  m.  taking  Freers  along  and  Gromyko  had 
Postoev  and  Lavrov  [Lavrentiev  f)  present.  In  atmosphere  of  calm 
and  "without  constraint,  Gromyko  said  he  had  statement  to  make  in 
reply  to  mine  of  27  June  ^  which  he  read  in  Russian,  translation  as 
follows : 

“In  connection  with  the  statement  of  the  Government  of  the  USA 
transmitted  by  you  on  June  27,  the  Soviet  Government  has  instructed 
me  to  state  the  following : 

“1.  In  accordance  with  facts  verified  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
the  events  taking  place  in  Korea  were  provoked  by  an  attack  by  forces 
of  the  South  Korean  authorities  on  border  regions  of  North  Korea. 
Therefore  the  responsibility  for  these  events  rests  upon  the  South 
Korean  authorities  and  upon  those  who  stand  behind  their  back. 

“2.  As  is  known,  the  Soviet  Government  withdrew  its  troops  from 
Korea  earlier  than  the  Government  of  the  US  and  thereby  confirmed 
its  traditional  principle  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  states.  And  now  as  well  the  Soviet  Government  adheres  to 
the  principle  of  the  impermissibility  of  interference  by  foreign  powers 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Korea. 

“3.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Soviet  Government  refused  to  participate 
in  meetings  of  the  Security  Council.  In  spite  of  its  full  willingness, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  not  been  able  to  take  part  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Security  Council  in  as  much  as,  because  of  the  position  of  the 


‘  See  telegram  1749,  June  27,  from  Moscow,  received  at  12 :05  p.  m.,  p.  204, 
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Government  of  the  US,  China,  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council,  has  not  been  admitted  to  the  Council  which  has  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Security  Council  to  take  decisions  having  legal' 
force.”  ^ 

Postoev  then  translated  into  English. 

I  then  asked  if  this  statement  was  really  a  reply  to  last  part  of 
mine  of  27  June  (which  I  said  I  was  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to 
make  to  him  in  person  on  Tuesday — and  got  nothing  from  Gromyko) 
wherein  US  Government  asks  Government  USSR  to  “use  its  influence 
with  North  Korean  authorities  to  withdraw  their  invading  forces 
immediately”,  adding  we  hoped  in  this  way  to  stop  the  fighting. 
Gromyko  replied  the  statement  was  complete  in  itself  and  should  be 
taken  as  a  whole.  He  added  I  could  always  return  if  need  be  to  discuss 
further. 

I  assume  Soviets  will  shortly  release  text  their  statement.® 

Department  pass  USUN,  London,  Paris,  Tokyo;  repeated  info  niact 
USUN  46,  niact  London  269,  niact  Paris  256,  niact  Tokyo  29. 

Kirk 


“  On  June  30,  the  Department  of  State  issued  a  detailed  statement  contradict¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  allegation  that  the  actions  of  the  Security  Council  on  Korea  were 
illegal ;  for  the  text,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  10,  1950,  p.  48. 

®  On  June  29,  the  Department  issued  a  press  release  concerning  the  exchange 
of  notes  in  Moscow ;  the  text  of  the  Soviet  note  is  printed  ibid. 

At  2:30  p.  m.  (EDT)  on  June  29,  the  Minister  of  the  British  Embassy  in 
Washington,  Sir  Derick  Hoyer  Millar,  called  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affairs  (Perkins)  to  inform  him  that  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  had  been  instructed  to  make  representations  to  the  Soviet  Government 
along  the  same  lines  as  those  made  by  the  American  Ambassador  (795.(X)/6- 
2950 ;  Korean  Conflict). 

In  telegram  2,  July  1,  from  Moscow,  Ambassador  Kirk  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  British  Ambassador’s  efforts  to  present  his  Government’s  views 
to  Mr.  Gromyko : 

“In  connection  with  UK  demarche  here  on  UN  Resolution  on  Korea,  British 
Ambassador  Kelly  was  unable  see  Gromyko  when  on  29  June  he  was  instructed 
to  make  statement  British  Government’s  urgent  hope  Soviets  would  use  their 
influence  with  North  Korean  Government  to  respect  UN  cease-flre  demand  and 
return  troops  to  38  parallel.  After  fruitless  attempts  to  get  appointment,  Kelly 
finally  saw  Pavlov,  British  Section  at  7  p.  m.  and  delivered  his  statement.  Pavlov 
said.  ‘I  will  give  it  to  Mr.  Gromyko’,  whereupon  Kelly  said,  ‘Oh,  is  he  here? 
Then  I  can  see  him  myself’.  But  Pavlov  at  once  said  ‘No,  he  is  at  a  meeting  now 
and  not  available’.’’  (795.00/7-150) 


795.00/6-2050 :  Telegram 

The  AilibassaxLor  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  June  29,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

NIACT  [Received  June  29,  1950 — 1 :  22  p.  m.] 

971.  I  talked  with  Nehru  this  morning  for  over  an  liour  for  most- 
part  re  Korea  and  SC  mattei’S.  His  attitude  was  exceptionally  friendly 
and  understanding.  Telegram  follows  giving  various  details  of  our 
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-conversation.  I  shall  limit  this  telegram  to  summary  of  what  at  con¬ 
clusion  of  conversation  he  told  me  I  could  inform  my  government. 

1.  GOI  considers  that  action  of  Northern  Korean  forces  in  invading 
KOK  was  clearly  aggression  and  it  fully  approves  action  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  supixirting  resolution  of  June  26  [^S]. 

2.  GOI  considers  that  resolution  June  27  is  natural  corollary  to 
resolution  of  June  26  [35].  It  regrets,  however,  that  this  resolution 
was  passed  in  such  haste  that  it  was  not  possible  for  its  representa¬ 
tives  in  SC  to  obtain  instructions  from  his  government  with  regard 
to  substance  resolution  or  with  regard  to  what  its  attitude  should  be. 
Nevertheless  it  understands  circumstances  responsible  for  such  haste. 

3.  GOI  will  issue  announcement  in  near  future  re  its  attitude  to¬ 
wards  resolution  of  June  27.  It  does  not  wish  do  so,  however,  until 
as  matter  of  courtesy  it  has  notified  in  advance  governments  of  Burma 
and  Indonesia  of  its  intentions.  India’s  relations  with  Burma  and 
Indonesia  are  exceptionally  close  and  they  will  both  be  affected  by 
any  action  which  GOI  takes  in  this  matter. 

4.  Statement  of  President  Truman  introducing  Formosa,  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Indochina  into  picture  has  somewhat  complicated  situation 
both  externally  and  internally  so  far  as  GOI  is  concerned.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  believes  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  decision  limited  to 
issues  at  stake — issues  before  SC  itself. 

I  gained  impression  from  tenor  Prime  Minister’s  remarks  that  he 
is  personally  convinced  that  GOI  must  support  resolution  June  27 
but  that  he  is  not  in  position  make  any  statement  this  effect  prior 
another  Cabinet  meeting  on  subject  which  will  probably  take  place 
some  time  today. 

Henderson 


79.').00/G-2950  :  Circular  telegram 

7'he  Secretaty  of  State  to  All  Diplotnatic  Missions  and  Certain 

Consxilar  Offices  ^ 

SECRET  'Washington,  June  29, 1950 — 2  p.  m. 

Beactions  to  Pres  statement  ®  continue  overwhelmingly  favorable  as 
follows:  Indo  Cabinet  Min  informed  AmEmb  Djakarta  he  greatly 
satisfied  Indo  leaders  have  come  to  support  of  Pres  statement  on  Korea, 
and  stated  US  policy  shld  have  great  influence  in  Far  East.  AmEmb 
New  Delhi  reports  Bajpai  of  Indian  FonOff  made  no  direct  comment 
on  Pres  statement  but  plunged  into  explanation  of  the  difficult  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  India  found  herself  on  matter  of  SC  June  27th  res. 
(India  had  not  jet  voted.®)  Bajpai  was  informed  US  action  demon- 

The  code  room  was  instructed  to  send  this  telegram  to  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
and  to  the  U.S.  Political  Adviser  in  Tokyo. 

“June  27,  p.  202. 

*  See  footnote  4  to  telegram  973,  June  29,  from  New  Delhi,  received  at  3:54 
p.  m.,  p.  237. 
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stratod  US  takes  UN  obligations  seriously,  that  aggression  was  clearly 
essence  of  problem  and  that  in  supporting  SC  res  India  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  itself  in  US  policy  in  Taiwan  and  Indochina.  xVmLeg 
Saigon  reports  local  effect  of  US  action  was  “all  the  more  electric” 
since  both  Fr  and  Viets  had  discounted  possibility  US  intervention. 
Local  Fr  auths  highly  gratified  at  Pres  statement.  AmEinb  Manila 
reports  Pres  Quirino  voiced  satisfaction  US  intends  prevent  attack  on 
Taiwan  and  will  expedite  help  to  Phil;  he  felt  Korea  US  responsi¬ 
bility.  Yugo  UN  deleg  informed  US  deleg  Yugo  privately  supported 
and  understood  US  Korea  action  but  cld  not  publicly  support  SC  res 
because  of  its  ideological  war  with  USSR.  AmEmb  Ottawa  reports 
enthusiastic  applause  greeted  statement  by  FonMin  Pearson  that  US 
had  recognized  its  special  responsibility  in  Korea  and  discharged  it 
with  admirable  dispatch  and  decisiveness.  Pearson  said  privately 
Canada  wld  not  “let  US  down”.  Emb  Moscow  reports  prevalent  feeling 
among  friendly  dipl  corj^s  was  relief  and  approval  although  some 
thought  US  had  not  gone  far  enough.  AmLcg  Helsinki  reports  official 
Finn  reaction  Pres  statement  was  reserve  mixed  with  curiosity  as  to 
real  Sov  position,  while  unofficial  reaction  was  pleasure  at  sharp  rebuff 
dealt  Com  aggression.  AmEmb  Oslo  states  US  action  apparently  reed 
gen  approval  Nor  public  and  officials,  but  considerable  Nor  apprehen¬ 
sion  possible  consequences  Korean  situation  noted.  AmEmb  observes 
growing  realization  significance  Nor  Atlantic  Pact  commitments. 
AmLeg  Reykjavik  reports  Ice  public  heartened  at  firm  US  stand. - 
AmEmb  Lisbon  states  widespread  approval  Pres  stand  in  Port  coupled 
with  relief  US  not  taking  Com  challenge  lying  down.  AmEmb  Madrid 
reports  consensus  Span  FonOff  extremely  favorable  Pres  ordering 
energetic  action.  AmEmb  Cairo  reports  Egypt  Council  of  Mins  is  ex¬ 
pected  make  decision  on  Egypt  vote  on  SC  June  27  res  soon.  AmEmb 
San  Jose  reports  all  members  local  dipl  corps  agree  our  position  sup¬ 
porting  SC  res  was  only  one  possible  at  this  time.  AmEmb  La  Paz  and 
Ciudad  Trujillo  report  Bol  and  Dom  Republic  suiiport  US  position. 

Aciieson 


857.AD/6-2950 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Political  Adviser  in  J apart 

(Sehald) 

CONFIDENTIAL  Washinoton,  Juiie  29,  1950 — 2  p.  m. 

502.  Info  OAFE.  For  USPolAd.  In  Dept  view  publicized  presence 
of  and  reporting  by  UNCOK  in  Korea  has  been  factor  of  outstanding 
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importance  in  enlisting  support  of  overwhelming  majority  UN  Mem¬ 
ber  States  for  Kep  of  Korea  and  for  US  position  re  problem  Korea  in 
UNGA.  Upon  return  UNCOK  to  Korea  ^  its  observation  and  report¬ 
ing  to  GA  will  again  be  of  great  value  in  assuring  that  iNIember  States 
continue  to  accord  that  support.  Accordingly  Dept  is  confident  that 
SCAP  will,  subsequent  to  UNCOK’s  return,  afford  it  broadest  possible 
facilities  designed  to  assist  in  performance  its  duties  and  to  emphasize 
publicly  its  association  as  UN  agent  with  task  of  repelling  armed 
attack  and  restoring  peace  and  security. 

Acheson 


^  See  footnote  1  to  the  unnumbered  telegram  from  Seoul  which  was  received 
on  June  26  at  11 :12  p.  m.,  p.  185. 


330/6-2950 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Egy'pt  {Oaffery)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

confidential  Cairo,  June  29, 1950 — 2  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Eeceived  June  29 — 3  : 15  p.  m.] 

699.  I  believe  following  factors  in  addition  to  the  well-known 
Palestine  difficulties  are  in  part  responsible  for  Egyptian  hesitation 
to  go  along  on  Korean  resolution : 

1.  Feeling  that  US  is  always  asking  for  Egyptian  support  in  UN 
but  never  prepared  to  give  quid  pro  quo  on  questions  which  Egypt 
finds  important  (e.g.  failure  to  approve  transfer  160,000  rounds 
ammunition) . 

2.  Lack  of  advance  preparation  with  Egypt  on  resolution  (Embtel 
690,  June  28  ^). 

3.  Desire  to  study  situation  closely  and  avoid  any  action  which 
might  even  indirectly  give  British  lever  to  postpone  negotiations  re 
evacuation  because  of  international  emergency. 

4.  Hesitation  to  take  positive  pro-western  stand  because  a  danger 
of  involvement  in  world  conflict,  (5)  possible  criticism  from  other 
Arab  states  that  Egypt  condoning  western  imperialism  (Malik’s  state¬ 
ment  reported  Deptel  549,  June  28  regarding  refusal  to  “knuckle  under 
US  domination”  has  at  least  vestiges  of  truth),  (c)  feeling  that  Egypt 
has  something  to  gain  by  maintaining  bargaining  position  between 
east  and  west. 

Caffery 


^  Not  printed. 
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791.00/6-2950  ;  Telegram 

The  Arribassador  in  India  {TIendei'son)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  June  29,  1950 — G  p.  m. 

KiACT  [Eeceivcd  June  29 — 3 :  54  p,  m.] 

973.  1.  Before  making  my  call  on  Nehru  this  morning,^  I  had  brief 
chat  with  Bajpai,  SYG  JNIEA.  Among  things  Bajpai  told  me  were: 

{a)  Cabinet  meeting  yesterday  discussed  attitude  GOI  should  take 
regarding  SC  resolution  June  27.  Atmosphere  of  meeting  was  one  of 
relief  that  since  resolution  had  already  been  considered  and  passed  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  GOI  to  take  stand.  While  Cabinet  was  still 
in  session  Bajpai  learned  that  Kau  had  not  abstained  but  had  taken 
no  position  whatever,  pending  instructions  from  Delhi.  Bajpai  im¬ 
mediately  sent  message  Nehru  stressing  significance  this  new  informa¬ 
tion  and  pointing  out  that  GOI  as  member  SC  could  not  Avell  avoid 
stating  its  position  re  resolution  without  losing  respect  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  UN.  This  message  arrived  too  late  enable  Nehru  make  definite 
recommendations  to  Cabinet  and  no  decisions  were  reached. 

(6)  Bajpai  had  long  discussion  witli  Nehru  this  moraing  endeavor¬ 
ing  convince  him  that  GOI  could  not  logically  fail  support  resolution 
June  27th.  Nehru  said  he  would  make  no  decision  pending  conversa¬ 
tion  with  me. 

(c)  One  unfortunate  aspect  of  matter  had  been  that  more  infor¬ 
mation  re  developments  in  Washington  and  Lake  Success  had  come 
through  UK  rather  than  US  sources.  For  instance,  UK  Government 
had  informed  GOI  that  it  had  studied  press  statement  before  issuance 
nnd  had  made  several  suggestions  including  elimination  of  phrase 
‘‘centrally  directed”  and  mention  of  Formosa.^  According  UI^  Gov- 
■ernment,  US  had  accepted  first  suggestion  and  rejected  second.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  UK  Government  had  had  opportunity  consider  resolution 
June  27  and  given  instructions  approving  it  before  resolution  sub¬ 
mitted.  Text  resolution  had  come  through  UK  channels  rather  than 
US  channels.  US  tendency  to  consult  with  UK  and  not  with  GOI  re 
matters  primarily  Asian  had  certain  dampening  effect  on  spontaneity 
of  GOI  desire  support  US  in  its  undertaking. 

2.  I  expressed  aiDpreciation  to  Bajpai  of  imderstanding  attitude  he 
was  taking  re  resolution  June  27  and  read  to  him  pertinent  excerpts 
from  Deptel  G44,  June  28,®  stating  that  it  was  our  practice  to  consult 
with  our  friends,  particularly  India,  prior  to  introducing  major  pro¬ 
posals  for  UN  action  and  explaining  why  we  had  not  done  so  in  this 
instance.  I  said  that  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  communications 
between  Delhi  and  Washington  were  extremely  slow;  that  therefore 
it  must  have  been  obvious  to  my  Government  that  it  would  have  been 

^  See  telegram  971,  June  29,  from  New  Delhi,  received  at  1 :22  p.  m..  p.  230. 

*  See  footnote  3  to  telegram  3124,  June  27,  1  a.  m.,  to  London,  p.  187. 

*  Transmitted  June  27  at  8  p.  m.,  p.  210. 
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physically  impossible  in  existing  emergency  for  Eau  or  for  me  obtain 
GOI  views  re  President’s  speech  or  resolution  in  advance.  Text  resolu¬ 
tion  itself  coming  through  USIS  channels  via  Bombay  did  not  reach 
Embassy  until  afternoon  Jime  28.  We  had  been  trying  for  some  time 
persuade  GOI  permit  Embassy  have  special  teletype  facilities  with 
Bombay.  I  hoped  events  last  few  days  would  show  both  GOI  and  my 
own  Government  importance  improving  communication  facilities  be¬ 
tween  US  and  India.  Department  had  direct  teletype  facilities  with 
Embassy  London. 

3.  Bajpai  said  he  did  not  wish  to  stress  prior  consultation  too  much 
but  hoped  US  would  bear  this  delicate  point  in  mind  in  coimection 
future  important  international  moves. 

4.  As  I  left  Bajpai’s  office  I  met  Dutt,  third  ranking  officer  ME  A, 
who  has  considerable  influence  in  Ministry.  He  voluntarily  congratu¬ 
lated  me  on  courage  and  determination  shown  by  my  Government  and 
said  he  personally  hoped  that  GOI  woidd  decide  support  resolution 
June  27. 

5.  Nehru’s  reception  was  friendly.  After  we  had  discussed  briefly 
various  aspects  his  recent  trip  Southeast  Asia,  I  told  him  primary 
purpose  visit  was  exj)lain  events  which  led  to  introduction  by  US  of 
two  resolutions  into  SC  and  to  decisions  of  far-reaching  character 
announced  by  President  on  June  27.  After  listening  carefully  to  my 
clarifications  and  explanations  Nehru  said  it  would  have  been  pref¬ 
erable  of  course  for  GOI  to  have  had  opportunity  to  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  both  resolutions  before  presentation  to  SC,  since  their 
passage  had  great  political  and  historical  significance.  He  could  not 
be  over-critical,  however,  of  our  actions  in  this  resjDect  since  he  realized 
importance  of  time  element.  Decisions  announced  by  President  in¬ 
volving  Formosa,  Philippines  and  Indochina  made  matter  somewhat 
complicated  so  far  as  GOI  was  concerned.  There  was  little  sympathy 
in  India  for  French  policies  in  Indochina. 

GOI  had  recognized  Chinese  Communist  Government  and  was 
hoping  to  develop  with  it  as  friendly  relations  as  possible.  There  could 
be  no  friendly  relations  if  GOI  should  appear  to  be  giving  support  to 
US  decisions  re  Formosa.  GOI  had  little  concern  re  developments  US- 
Philippine  relations  since  there  were  special  arrangements  between 
these  countries.  GOI  furthermore  did  not  wish  take  any  action  which 
would  embarrass  its  close  associate,  Burma,  the  relations  of  which 
with  Communist  China  were  particularly  delicate,  in  view  fact  Com¬ 
munist  China  could  at  any  time  invade  Burma  under  pretext  disarm¬ 
ing  26th  Nationalist  Chinese  Army  which  had  taken  refuge  there. 
India,  Burma  and  Indochina  \Indonesmf'\  had  common  policy  of 
non-alignment  with  either  of  two  power  blocs  and  GOI  must  take 
care  not  to  give  impression  that  without  consultation  it  was  shifting 
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its  policy.  Internally  also  GOI  had  certain  i^roblems.  He  and  his 
colleagues  were  already  being  criticized  by  various  elements  in  India 
as  tools  of  “Anglo-American  imperialists”.  None  of  these  considera¬ 
tions  was  over-riding.  Nevertheless  they  could  not  be  ignored.  Further¬ 
more,  even  if  GOI  should  support  resolution,  it  had  no  armed  forces, 
money  or  materiel  to  contribute  to  campaign  against  Northern 
Koreans.  Its  support  would  be  merely  of  moral  character. 

5.  I  replied  that  support  of  resolution  June  27  would  not  mean 
GOI  was  passing  either  favorably  or  unfavorably  upon  our  decisions 
re  Formosa  and  Indochina.  Our  decision  re  Formosa  had  been  taken 
primarily  for  defensive  reasons.  Deliberate  and  carefully  planned 
attack  of  Communist  force  on  Republic  of  Korea  raised  possibility 
C'Ommunists  throughout  all  Asia  might  be  preparing  commit  series 
of  aggressive  acts.  We  did  not  know  where  they  might  strike  next. 
Since  we  had  taken  lead  in  resisting  aggression,  our  fleet  or  our  bases 
in  Japan  might  well  become  targets.  We  could  not  afford  permit 
Communist  planes  and  ships  to  swarm  over  Formosa  and  use  that 
island  for  base  for  attack  on  US  in  Japan  and  elsewhere.  We  also 
believe  we  must  do  all  possible  to  impress  upon  potential  aggressors 
gravity  of  an  invasion  of  Indochina.  A  constructive  feature  our 
decision  re  Formosa  was  that  it  might  lead  to  cessation  of  futile  and 
wasteful  hostilities  between  Communist  and  Nationalist  China.  We 
would  of  course  receive  no  gratitude  from  Communist  China ;  never¬ 
theless,  all  Asia  should  benefit. 

6.  I  pointed  out  that  among  difficulties  in  maintaining  system  of 
collective  security  had  been  tendency  of  powers  faced  with  special 
problems  to  refrain  from  supporting  or  participating  in  collective 
action  against  aggressors.  If  GOI,  because  of  its  special  problems, 
should  fail  to  support  collective  action  in  this  instance  result,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  serious  set-back  to  UN  and  to  whole  principle  of 
collective  security.  India,  as  most  powerful  and  influential  free  coun¬ 
try  of  Asia,  could  not,  it  seemed  to  me,  fail  to  give  at  least  its  moral 
support  to  collective  action  against  aggression  in  Asia  without  mak¬ 
ing  principles  of  UN  meaningless  so  far  as  Asia  was  concerned.  I 
added  that  I  did  not  wish  press  him  for  decision  at  this  moment,  but 
I  desired  stress  that  time  element  was  still  important.  Public  opinion 
throughout  Asia  as  to  correctness  of  SC  action  w^as  still  in  formative 
stage;  if  GOI  could  issue  statement  supporting  SC  before  this  public 
opinion  had  time  to  congeal,  those  forces  opposed,  not  to  Soviet  Union 
or  to  any  power  bloc  but  merely  to  aggression,  would  be  immeasurably 
strengthened.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  he  could  at  this  time  tell  me 
what  I  should  report  to  my  Government.  Nehru’s  reply  was  sum¬ 
marized  in  Embtel  971  of  June  29. 
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7.  "Wlien  I  left  Nehru’s  office,  I  was  detained  for  a  few  moments  by 
•one  of  his  secretaries.  I  then  went  back  to  Bajpai  as  agreed  upon  to 
discuss  conversation.  Bajpai  was  not  in  his  office  and  I  waited  his 
return.  He  told  me  that  immediately  upon  my  departure,  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  had  sent  for  him  to  discuss  matter  further  and  that  he  was  en¬ 
couraged  at  what  Prime  Minister  had  told  him.  Present  indications 
were  that  constructive  statement  would  be  issued  shortly.  He  hoped 
that  statement  would  be  limited  to  discussion  resolution  Jrme  27  and 
not  contain  passages  disassociating  GOI  from  US  decisions  re  For¬ 
mosa,  etc.  He  was  doing  his  best  to  bring  this  about.* 

Henderson 

*  On  June  29,  the  Government  of  India  Issued  and  transmitted  to  the  U.N. 
Secretary-General  a  statement  accepting  the  resolution  of  June  27  and  adding 
that  this  decision  did  not  involve  any  modification  of  India’s  foreign  policy 
(U.N.  document  S/1520).  The  statement  made  no  mention  of  Formosa  or  of 
President  Truman’s  announcement  of  June  27. 


S/P  Files  :  Lot  64D563 

Memorandum,  by  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles.,  Consultant  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  [Washington,]  J une  29,  1950.* 

Notes  on  Korea 

1.  The  South  Korean  nation  was  rapidly  developing  as  a  free  society 
under  the  guidance  of  an  excellent  U.S.  mission  and  with  some  material 
aid  from  the  U.S. 

Wliat  happened  there  cannot  be  blamed  on  internal  abuses  or  fail¬ 
ures.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  any  local  explanation  of  the  attack, 
it  would  be  that  the  Soviet  Communists  were  worried  by  the  success 
of  the  South  Korean  experiment  in  free  government  and  felt  that  they 
had  to  snuff  it  out  as  a  dangerous  moral  salient  on  the  otherwise  com¬ 
munist-dominated  mainland  of  North  Asia. 

2.  The  large  initial  success  of  the  attack  was  contributed  to  by  the 
following  causes : 

a)  The  South  Korean  military  forces,  by  U.S.  decision,  were  without 
combat  planes,  tanks  and  heavy  artillery  although  the  enemy  to  our 
knowledge  possessed  these  in  substantial  quantity  and  good  quality. 

b)  There  was  failure  to  evaluation  properly  the  intelligence  infor¬ 
mation.  It  showed  that  over  several  weeks  there  had  been  a  gradual 
concentration  of  large  troop  and  tank  formations.  But  there  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  fixed  idea  on  our  side  that  there  would  not  be  more  than 
border  raids  in  strength. 

*  Jlr.  Dulles  returned  to  Washington  from  his  trip  to  Japan  and  Korea  on 
June  29.  The  source  text  is  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  which  was  transmitted 
on  June  29  by  Mr.  Allison,  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Dulles,  to  the  Counselor 
(Kennan). 
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(?)  There  was  a  mood  of  complacency  on  the  part  of  U.S.  military 
advisers,  induced  by  over-confidence  in  the  morale  and  discipline  of 
the  South  Korean  troops.  They  seem  not  to  have  weighed  the  fact  that 
the  South  Korean  troops  were  without  battle  experience  and  their 
morale  and  discipline  could  not,  in  actual  combat,  survive  a  totally 
unequal  materiel  situation. 

d)  GHQ  Tokyo  was  not  informed  promptly,  and  when  informed 
did  not  evaluate  the  attack  as  serious  until  the  third  day  when  Seoul 
was  within  the  enemy  grasp.  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  the 
attack  was  a  purely  North  Korean  adventure,  carried  out  without 
the  Soviet  planning,  preparation  and  backing  which  would  assure  its 
success  as  agamst  any  resistance  that  the  South  Koreans  could 
interpose. 

The  foregoing  deficiencies  can  be  substantiated  circumstantially  if 
desired.  Perhaps  they  did  not  decisively  affect  the  outcome.  They  are 
noted  because  it  is  possible  that  the  same  deficiencies  exist  elsewhere 
and  that  corrective  measures  may  be  desirable. 

3.  Presumably  the  Soviet  jDolicy  represented  by  the  attack  has  its 
origin  in  planning  of  a  global  nature.  One  possible  local  factor,  namely 
the  growing  success  of  the  South  Korean  experiment,  has  been  noted 
above.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  attack  was  designed  to  throw  out  of 
gear  the  planning  under  way  in  relation  to  Japan.  In  fact,  the  attack 
does  have  the  effect  of  giving  renewed  importance  in  Japan  to  military 
factors  and  making  difficult  a  transition  to  political,  economic  and 
social  autonomy,  a  transition  needed  to  prevent  growing  antagonism 
and  perhaps  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  people.  This  could  give  Com¬ 
munism  an  opportunity  to  make  Japan  a  point  of  U.S.  weakness  rather 
than  of  strength  in  the  Far  East. 

4.  The  response  of  the  U.S.  to  the  Korean  attack,  notably  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement  in  relation  to  Korea,  Formosa  and  Indo-China  and  its 
prompt  execution  with  U.N.  backing,  represented  statesmanship  of  a 
very  high  order.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  major  decisions  were 
taken  cannot  but  be  impressive.  The  action  provides  the  best  chance  of 
causing  the  Soviet  Communists  to  pause  in  pursuing  a  course  of  mili¬ 
tant  aggression  which,  if  left  unchecked,  would  make  probable  a  Third 
World  War  under  conditions  disadvantageous  to  the  United  States. 

John  Fos'cer  Dulles 


Editorial  Note 

On  June  29  at  4  p.  m..  President  Truman  held  a  news  conference, 
the  text  of  which  is  printed  in  PxCblic  Pa.'pers  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States:  Earthy  S.  Truinan,  1950  (Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1965) ,  page  502. 
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At  4:30  p.  m.,  the  Department  of  State  released  the  text  of  an 
address  to  be  delivered  by  Secretary  Acheson  on  that  date  before  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  in  Washington,  D.C.;  that  part  of  the 
address  dealing  with  Korea  is  printed  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  10,  1950,  page  43.  Mr.  Acheson  stated  that  the  United  States 
action  in  aiding  the  Korean  Government  by  air  and  sea  support  in 
conformity  with  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  June  25  and  27 
was  taken  “solely  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Eepublic  of  Korea 
to  its  status  prior  to  the  invasion  from  the  north  and  of  reestablishing 
the  peace  broken  by  that  aggression”. 


795B.5/&-29o0 

Memorandum  hy  tlie  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  {Merchant)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTL4L  [WASHINGTON,]  June  29,  1950. 

In  Mr.  Rusk’s  absence  I  saw  the  Chinese  Ambassador  ^  at  4 :  30  this 
afternoon  at  his  request.  The  most  important  matter  he  had  to  dis¬ 
cuss  was  to  state  that  his  Government’s  representative  at  Lake  Success 
was  informing  Secretary  Lie  that  in  response  to  the  latter’s  circular 
request,  the  National  Government  of  China  was  prepared  to  afford 
military  assistance  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  Korea.^ 

The  Ambassador  went  on  to  say  that  before  making  a  specific  offer 
his  Government  desired  to  know  our  reaction  to  what  they  had  in 
mind.  He  said  they  are  unable  to  spare  naval  or  air  force  units  but 
that  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  one  army  of  approximately  33,000 
men,  composed  of  three  divisions  with  the  best  field  equipment  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Chinese.  They  lack  sufficient  shipping  to  transport  the  entire 
body. 

The  Ambassador  also  said  that  the  Chief  of  the  Chinese  Mission  in 
Tokyo  was  approaching  General  MacArthur  since  it  was  their  in¬ 
tention  that  any  forces  supplied  would  come  under  his  command. 

I  thanked  the  Ambassador  for  this  information  and  said  that  we 
would  undertake  urgently  to  provide  him  with  the  reaction  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  this  proposal.  A  full  memorandum  of  the  entire 
conversation  will  follow.®  A  copy  of  the  Aide-Memoire  which  the 
Chinese  Ambassador  left  with  me  is  attached.^ 


^  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo. 

*  Text  in  U.N.  document  S/1521. 

’  For  the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Freeman,  dated  June  29,  see  vol.  vi,  p.  640. 

*  Not  attached  to  file  copy ;  text  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  10,  1950, 

p.  47. 
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Editorial  Note 

At  6  p.  m.  on  June  29,  the  National  Security  Council  met  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  of  the  White  House  to  discuss  Korea.  A  memorandum 
of  conversation  on  the  meeting  by  Philip  Jessup,  who  was  present, 
filed  in  Department  of  State  top  secret  file  795.00/6-2950,  was  not 
declassified  by  the  National  Security  Council  in  time  for  inclusion  in 
this  volume.  Published  accounts  of  the  meeting  may  be  found  in 
Truman,  Years  of  Trial  and  Ilope^  pages  341-342 ;  Acheson,  Present 
at  the  Creation^  pages  411-412;  Schnabel,  Policy  and  Direction:  The 
First  Year,  pages  76-77 ;  and  Paige,  The  Korean  Decision,  pages 
244-252. 

Part  of  the  discussion  dealt  with  a  draft  instruction  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  General  MacArthur,  which  was  read  to  the  meeting 
by  Secretary  Johnson,  xlfter  discussion  and  emendation,  as  indicated 
in  the  account  by  President  Truman,  the  instruction  was  sent  as 
printed  infra. 


795.00/6-2950 :  Telegram 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Far  East 

{MacArthur) 

TOP  SECRET  AYashington,  29  Jiuie  1950 — 6:  59  p.  m. 

EMERGENCY 

JCS  84681.  1.  This  directive  consolidates,  broadens  and  supplements 
existing  insti’uctions  governing  your  actions  with  regard  to  situation 
in  South  Korea  and  Formosa. 

2.  In  support  of  resolutions  of  United  Nations,  approved  on  25  June 
(transmitted  as  AVCL  29851,  28  Jun  50)  and  27  June  (transmitted  as 
AVCL  30453)  : 

a.  You  will  employ  naval  and  air  forces  available  to  the  Far  East 
Command  to  provide  fullest  possible  support  to  South  Korean  forces 
by  attack  on  military  targets  so  as  to  permit  these  forces  to  clear  South 
Korea  of  North  Korean  forces. 

h.  Employment  of  army  forces  will  be  limited  to  essential  communi¬ 
cations  and  other  essential  service  units,  except  that  you  are  authorized 
to  employ  such  arni}^  combat  and  service  forces  as  to  insure  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  a  port  and  air  base  in  the  general  area  Pusan-Chinhae. 

c.  By  naval  and  air  action  you  will  defend  Formosa  against  invasion 
or  attack  by  Chinese  Communists  and  will  insure  that  Formosa  will 
not  be  used  as  a  base  of  operations  against  the  Chinese  mainland  by 
Chinese  Nationalists. 
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3.  Seventh  Fleet  is  assigned  to  your  operational  control.  CINCPAC 
and  CINCPACFLT  will  support  and  reinforce  you  as  necessary  and 
practicable. 

4.  You  are  authorized  to  extend  your  operations  into  Northern 
Korea  against  air  bases,  depots,  tank  farms,  troop  columns  and  other 
such  purely  military  targets,  if  and  when,  in  your  judgment,  this 
becomes  essential  for  the  performance  of  your  missions  as  given  in 
paragraph  2A  and  B,  or  to  avoid  unnecessary  casualties  to  our  forces. 
Special  care  will  be  taken  to  insure  that  operations  in  North  Korea  stay 
w^ell  clear  of  the  frontiei-s  of  Manchuria  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

5.  You  are  authorized  to  send  to  Korea  any  munitions  and  supplies 
from  resources  at  your  disposal  which  you  deem  necessary.  You  will 
submit  your  estimates  of  amounts  and  types  of  aid  required  from 
sources  outside  your  control. 

6.  The  decision  to  commit  United  States  air  and  naval  forces  and 
limited  army  forces  to  provide  cover  and  support  for  South  Korean 
troops  does  not  constitute  a  decision  to  engage  in  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  if  Soviet  forces  intervene  in  Korea.  The  decision  regarding 
Korea,  however,  was  taken  in  full  realization  of  the  risks  involved.  If 
Soviet  forces  actively  oppose  our  operations  in  Korea,  your  forces 
should  defend  themselves,  should  take  no  action  to  aggravate  the  situa^ 
tion,  and  you  should  report  the  situation  to  Washington. 


795.00/6-2950 ;  Telegn'am 

The  Amhassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  ISIoscow,  Juiie  29,  1950 — 6  p.  m, 

PRIORITY  [Eeceived  June  29 — 7 :  02  p.  m.] 

1768.  Repeated  information  priority  Delhi  29,  priority  USUN  47. 
Indian  Counselor  Kapur  urgently  asked  Embassy  officer  call  his  home 
during  office  hours  today  and  opened  conversation  by  throwing  down 
on  table  top  secret  “Radhakrishnan  for  Nehru”  cable  dated  June  28 
in  which  Indian  Ambassador,  while  agreeing  that  linking  of  Korean 
question  witli  Formosa  “unfortunate”,  goes  on  to  make  strong  case 
for  forthright  support  by  India  of  present  UN  action  against  North 
Korean  aggression. 

Saying  that  he  was  taking  up  matter  on  his  own  responsibility 
and  that  his  Ambassador  was  unaware  his  initiative,  Kapur  said 
that  Indian  Embassy  here  has  been  making  vigorous  stand  for  clear 
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cut  action  by  GOI  on  Korean  issue  (Embtel  1743,  June  27)  and  that 
US  declaration  June  27  re  Formosa  has  been  block  to  Kan’s  voting  for 
SC  resolution  that  date  without  further  instructions,  Indian  Am¬ 
bassador  Pannikar’s  cable  blasts  from  Peking,  “conceived  in  narrow 
terms  GOI-Communist  China  relations”,  were  adding  to  Nehru’s 
indecisiveness  and  Soviet  UN  representative  Malik  was  attempting  to 
put  pressure  on  GOI  by  telling  Eau  that  UN  action  along  lines  June  27 
SC  resolution  would  mean  “general  conflagration”.  According  to 
Kapur  “next  two  or  three  days  will  tell  story  re  India’s  orientation” 
and  while  “realizing  risk  of  responsibility  he  is  taking”  he  wanted 
to  make  specific  suggestions  which  would  put  India  on  right  road. 

Kapur  then  proposed  that  US  Ambassador  India  discuss  Korean 
issue  with  Nehru  and  Bajpai  (or  if  both  not  available  together,  then 
with  one  of  them  since  discussion  on  lower  level  would  not  have 
desired  effect),  that  Secretary  take  similar  action  with  Ambassador 
Pandit  in  Washington  (“imperious,  vain  woman  who  feels  that  as 
sister  GOI  Prime  Minister  she  has  been  ignored”)  and  that  possibly 
Senator  Austin  also  see  Ran,  all  approaches  to  be  along  following 
lines : 

1.  Objective,  factual  review  of  history  of  Korean  problem  up  to 
time  North  Korean  attack,  pointing  out  inter  alia  role  played  by  India 
in  UN  history  Korean  question  (e.g.,  US-India  resolution  in  1947 
UNGA)." 

2.  Keep  issues  of  Formosa  and  Korea  separate,  giving  GOI  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  understand  that  supporting  UN  action  re  Korea  does  not 
in  any  way  tie  their  hands  on  Formosa  and  that  they  are  free  to  say 
or  do  as  they  like  on  latter  question.  Better  not  to  dilate  on  ITS  reasons 
for  Formosa  step  but  rather  to  emphasize  clearcut  aspects  UK  aggres¬ 
sion  Korea  and  let  GOI  do  its  own  worrying  about  Formosa. 

3.  A]3peal  to  Nehru  and  other  Indians  on  two  grounds:  (a)  Asian 
aspects  of  Korean  issue;  and  (h)  UN  aspect.  Emphasize  dire  conse¬ 
quences  for  India’s  position  of  leadership  in  Asia  should  it  acquiesce 
in  trampling  down  of  free  Asian  nation  such  as  ROK.  Furthermore 
as  leading  Asian  nation  and  member  SC,  India  has  special  responsi¬ 
bility  for  supporting  UN  and  UN  ideals.  Asia  is  important  to  UN  and 
UN  to  Asia.  If  Asian  countries  do  not  support  “Asian  issue”  in  UN, 
this  means  “tripartite  disruption”  of  UN.  Whatever  action  taken  by 
India  repercussions  will  have  far  reaching  effects  especially  in  SEA. 

4.  Avoid  context  of  “cold  war”  as  much  as  possible  but  speak  in 
general  terms  of  “rule  of  law”  as  against  “rule  of  force”,  that  is,  con¬ 
trast  difference  between  violence  and  use  of  arms  on  one  side  and 


^  See  Foreign  Relations,  1947,  vol.  vi,  pp.  853-859. 
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“political  action”  on  other.  In  re  SC  proceedings  and  Soviet  claims 
re  number  of  vote,  etc.,  emphasize  that  problem  is  not  technical  one 
but  of^ “threshing  it  out  around  conference  table  in  democratic  way”. 

5.  Keep  in  mind  as  background  that  Nehru  sensitive  to  “European 
interference  in  Asian  matters”  and  that  “white  race  attitude  toward 
colored  races”  very  much  in  his  consciousness.  Avoid  “tendency  to  give 
advice  in  imperious  manner”  or  “any  suggestion  of  pressure  on  Nehru”. 
“Talk  straight  but  not  condescendingly ;  don’t  lecture.” 

6.  “Keep  British  out  of  picture,  for  they  are  indelibly  associated 
with  pressure.” 

7.  Message  from  President  to  Nehru,  even  if  couched  in  friendliest 
terms,  also  would  have  appearance  pressure;  far  better  are  suggested, 
intimate,  high  level  talks. 

Kapur  then  added  as  keystone  his  edifice  proposal  that  Trygve  Lie 
(not  L’S  Gk)vernment)  cable  Nehru  to  effect,  “Here  is  critical  Asian 
issue  on  Avhich  I  would  like  your  mediatory  assistance”,  making  it 
clear  that  mediation  cannot  of  course  take  place  until  after  withdrawal 
North  Korean  troops  from  KOK;  US  representatives  might  wish 
discuss  such  course  of  action  with  Lie  beforehand. 

Though  as  is  evident  from  foregoing  Kapur  is  not  seasoned  or  dis¬ 
creet  diplomatic  representative  Embassy  does  have  good  reason  believe 
that  he  is  sincerely  (and  emotionally)  concerned  over  failure  his  gov- 
ei'iiment  adopt  firm  stand  which  he  thinks  it  should  take  against  inter¬ 
national  Communism  if  it  is  to  survive.  What  he  has  done  in  effect  is 
to  furnish  a  revealing  brief  on  how  we  should  approach  his  govern¬ 
ment  leadei-s  and  particularly  Nehru  and  his  sister  if  we  wish  get  full 
GOI  support  on  UN  and  US  action  re  Korea  (brief  may  be  useful 
on  other  issues  too).  Embassy  assumes  US  representatives  are  now 
in  touch  with  appropriate  GOI  representatives  in  Washington,  New 
York  and  Delhi  on  Far  Eastern  situation.  While  not  wishing  from  this 
distance  and  with  events  moving  so  swiftly  to  make  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  course  Ave  should  follow  vis-a-vis  Indian  implications 
for  our  position  in  SOA  and  Soviet,  Communist  prospects  should 
GOI  take  neutral  position  on  present  UN  action  Korea  are  sufficiently 
grave  to  warrant  careful  consideration  by  Department  of  approach 
suggested  by  Kapur. 

Please  protect  source. 

Department  pass  Delhi,  USUN.* 

Kirk 


*The  Department’s  reply  to  this  telegram  is  contained  in  telegram  7,  July  3, 
7  p.  m.,  to  Moscow,  p.  294. 

Concerning  the  Indian  Government’s  acceptance  of  the  June  27  Security 
Council  resolution,  see  footnote  4  to  telegram  973,  June  29,  from  New  Delhi, 
received  at  3  :54  p.  m.,  p.  237. 
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795.00/6-2950 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Deputy  United  States 
Representative  on  the  United  Nations  Secunty  Council  {RossY 

CONFIDENTIAL  [New  York,]  Jiuie  29,  1950. 

Subject:  Korea 

Participants :  Sir  Glachvyn  Jebb — British  Delegation 
Sir  Terence  Shone — British  Delegation 
Ambassador  Warren  E.  Austin — USUN 
Ambassador  Ernest  A.  Gross — USUN 
Mr.  John  C.  Eoss— USUN 

Jebb  called  to  pay  his  respects  and  there  was  very  general  and  tenta¬ 
tive  discussion  for  about  an  hour  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  Korean 
matter. 

Jebb  agreed  that  the  Military  Staff  Committee  should  not  be  used 
and  expressed  strong  views  against  this.  We  read  the  paper  which 
Ambassador  Chauvel  had  just  sent  to  the  Mission  and  which  was  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  Department  and  agreed  that  this  was  a  very  undesirable 
apiiroach.^ 

Jebb  said  his  Government  shared  his  view  that  from  the  propaganda 
viewpoint  it  was  essential  that  this  matter  be  considered  as  a  United 
Nations  and  not  a  United  States  operation. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  possible  need  of  machinery. 
Gross  explained  that  this  question  was  under  review  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  was  not  very  favorably  inclined  towards  the  establishment 
of  machinery.  We  gave  to  Jebb  in  confidence  and  as  a  Mission  working 
paper  a  copy  of  the  short  draft  resolution  ®  prepared  in  the  ^fission 
(and  telephoned  to  the  Department)  which  would  establish  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Security  Council  consisting  of  nine  named  members  (those 
which  approved  the  resolution  of  27  June).  Jebb  thought  that  if  there 
were  to  be  a  committee  of  the  Security  Council  it  should  be  composed 
of  civilians.  He  thought  such  a  committee  might  concern  itself  not 
only  with  the  military  aspects  of  assistance  to  Korea  but  also  with 
such  economic  work  as  might  be  necessary.  He  referred  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  48,  mentioning  in  this  regard  the 
specialized  agencies. 

^  The  source  text  is  a  copy  of  a  document  in  the  10  files,  Department  of  State, 
bearing  the  designation  US/S/1270  and  the  date  July  3,  1950. 

“  The  text  of  the  paper  was  sent  to  the  Department  in  telegram  561,  June  29, 
from  New  York,  not  printed.  It  pointed  to  the  need  for  the  designation  by  the 
Security  Council  of  a  body  to  organize  and  coordinate  contributions  by  United 
Nations  member  states  to  the  effort  in  Korea,  indicating  that  the  body  should 
be  the  Military  Staff  Committee  or  an  ad  hoc  organization,  preferably  the  latter 
(330/6-2950). 

®  Not  printed. 
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On  the  legal  aspect  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Security  Council,  Jebb 
said  this  matter  had  been  very  thoroughly  considered  in  London  and 
that  the  United  Kingdom  Government  agreed  with  what  he  under¬ 
stood  was  our  view,  namely,  that  the  Security  Council  action  was 
taken  pursuant  to  Article  39  of  the  Charter. 

Ambassador  Austin  asked  Jebb’s  view  concerning  possible  applica¬ 
tion  of  Articles  51  and  106.  Jebb  said  the  British  had  considered  these 
two  articles  in  their  review  of  the  legal  issue  and  felt  that  Article  51 
was  inapplicable  and  that  Article  106  was  weak  rather  than  strong. 

Gross  read  to  Jebb  Kirk’s  telegram  reporting  on  his  interview  with 
Gromyko  and  the  Soviet  response  to  our  note.^  Jebb  observed  this 
seemed  to  indicate  the  Russians  did  not  Avant,  at  this  point  at  any 
rate,  to  become  directly  involved. 

John  C.  Ross 

‘  Telegram  1767,  June  29,  from  Moscow,  received  at  1 :02  p.  m.,  p.  229. 


795.00/6-2950 

Memorandum  of  Conversations^  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Noyes.,  Adviser  on 
Security  Council  Affairs.,  United  States  Mission  at  the  United 
Nations 

SECRET  [New  York,]  June  29,  1950.^ 

Subject :  Ambassador  Rail’s  Proposal 
Participants :  ]\Ir.  Bredo  Stabell,  Delegation  of  Norway 
Mr.  C.  P.  Noyes,  United  States  Mission 
Dr.  Carlos  Blanco,  Delegation  of  Cuba 
Ambassador  Gross,  United  States  Mission 
I  called  Stabell  to  advise  him  that  we  now  had  received  instructions 
in  regard  to  Rau’s  proposal.^  Our  attitude  was  negative.  I  indicated 
that  we  thought  it  would  be  inappropriate,  particularly  at  this  time, 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  issue  in  the  world  today  was  between 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR;  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the 
issue  in  the  world  today  was  between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Communist  aggressors  in  North  Korea. 

Stabell  indicated  very  strongly  that  that  was  his  own  view.  He 
told  me  that  this  afternoon  Rau  had  made  a  revised  suggestion.  He 
had  proposed  that  the  non-permanent  members  should  issue  a  brief 
statement  after  the  Security  Council  meeting  tomorrow  appealing 
to  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  USSR 

^  The  source  text  is  a  copy  of  a  document  in  the  10  Files,  Department  of  State, 
bearing  the  designation  US/S/1267  and  the  date  June  30,  1950. 

*  Reference  is  to  a  proposal  for  a  Security  Council  resolution  inviting  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  at  the  “highest  level  possible”  to 
discuss  world  problems,  reported  in  telegram  533,  June  23,  from  New  York 
(357.AB/6-2350).  For  related  documentation,  see  vol.  ii,  pp.  371  ff. 
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to  liold  a  high-level  meeting.  Apparently  the  rest  of  the  text  would 
conform  to  the  original  proposal.  lie  asked  me  what  our  attitude 
would  be  towards  this. 

I  told  Stabell  I  of  course  could  speak  only  personally;  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that  exactly  the  same  considerations  applied  and  that 
I  was  certain  that  our  reaction  wmuld  be  the  same.  I  thought  such 
action  by  the  non-permanent  members  would  seriously  undermine 
the  position  in  which  the  Security  Council  and  the  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  had  taken. 

Stabell  seemed  thoroughly  agreed.  He  did  not  know  what  the  other 
non-f)ermanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  would  think  about 
such  a  proposal.  He  urged  me  to  pass  this  information  to  Ambassador 
Gross  so  that  he  could  give  Ambassador  Sunde  a  definite  reaction  at 
tonight’s  dinner. 


Blanco  (Cuba)  called  Ambassador  Gross  to  determine  our  reaction 
to  Rail’s  latest  suggestion.  Blanco  indicated  that  he  understood  that 
Rail’s  idea  was  that  the  non-permanent  members  would  authorize 
him  as  President  of  the  Security  Council  to  make  the  appeal  to  the 
four  Permanent  Members  in  their  behalf.  The  appeal  would  be  similar 
to  that  described  by  Stabell. 

Ambassador  Gross  indicated  that  our  reaction  to  Rail’s  original 
proposal  was  negative.  He  pointed  out  that  the  new  proposal  would 
in  effect  take  the  Korean  question  out  of  the  hands  of  the  United 
Nations  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  INlinistei's. 
He  thought  this  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  Blanco  indicated  that  he 
agreed  with  this  position  and  had  called  Ambassador  Gross  before 
communicating  with  his  Foreign  Office.® 

C.  P.  Notes 

®On  June  29,  Mr.  Noyes  also  talked  with  Gopala  Menon  of  the  Indian  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  United  Nations  and  noted  that  no  mention  was  made  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  action  in  connection  with  Ambassador  Rau’s  proposal  for  a  high-level 
meeting  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  (795.00/6-2950). 


JUNE  30,  1950 
(Friday) 

330/6-2950 ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  New  York,  Jiiiie  29,  1950 — midnight. 

PRIORITY  [Received  June  30 — 12 : 35  a.  m.] 

566.  Re  status  and  role  of  UNCOK  under  current  situation  in  Korea, 
Cordier  (UN)  told  USUN  today  that  Katzin’s  first  task  in  new  posi- 
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tion  of  personal  representative  of  UN  SYG  witli  UNCOK  ^  would  be 
to  visit  SCAP  headquarters  for  discussion  of  relationships  to  SCAP 
and  general  problem  of  coordination.  Katzin  will  be  placed  in  position 
over  Eenborg,  principal  secretary  of  UNCOK,  and  has  been  given 
very  strong  briefing  by  UN  SyG  re  importance  of  keeping  UNCOK 
role  prominent  with  respect  to  relationship  with  SCAP. 

Cordier  also  stated  that  he  had  told  member  of  Australian  delega- 
tion  to  UN  how  important  it  was  that  UN  be  straightened  all  along  the 
line  at  this  time,  including  particularly  representation  on  UNCOK. 
Keceived  indication  from  Australian  delegate  that  Colonel  Hodgson 
might  be  replacement  for  Jamieson,  present  Australian  representative 
on  UNCOK.  Cordier  added  that  he  might  make  similar  approaches  to 
certain  other  member  states  having  representatives  of  UNCOK. 

UN  also  plans  to  set  up  small  administrative  office  in  Tokyo  to  be 
headquarters  for  general  administration  and  liaison  in  that  area. 

In  re  UNCOK  military  observers,  Cordier  reported  that  in  addition 
to  the  two  Australian  observers  now  with  UNCOK  and  two  Salva¬ 
dorans  already  reported  in  readiness,  Canada  and  Philippines  were 
shortly  sending  two  military  observers  each.  Because  of  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  Korea,  including  food  problem,  Cordier  hopes  additional  ob¬ 
servers  will  not  be  added  at  this  time. 

Austin 

^  Following  passage  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolution  of  June  27, 
Secretary-General  Lie  appointed  Alfred  G.  Katzin  as  his  Personal  Representative 
in  Korea  to  represent  him  in  relations  with  UNCOK,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  all  military  forces  operating  in  conformity  with  the  Security  Council 
resolutions.  Colonel  Katzin  presented  his  credentials  to  UNCOK  at  Taejon,  Korea 
on  July  6, 1950.  (See  U.N.  document  A/1350,  pp.  31,  35.) 


795.00/6-3050  ;  Telegram 

T/ie  Charge  in  Korea  {Dmmright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  [SuwoN,]  Juiie  30, 1950 — 1  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  June  30 — 1 :  27  a.  m.] 

Unnumbered.  Tvee  Hun  Kii,  former  member  National  Assembly  left 
Seoul  disguised  early  morning  29th  via  Mapo  ferry  arrived  Suwon 
today.  Reports  based  largely  information  supplied  ]iim  by  young 
people  on  streets  while  he  in  hiding.  Was  considerable  fighting  around 
east  gate  and  Chongno  areas,  resistance  combined  police  and  army 
overcome  by  Wednesday  noon.  All  prisoners  killed  immediately.  No 
fighting  now  in  Seoul.  All  Peoples  Army  forces  preceded  by  tanks  in 
every  advance.  Enemy  soldiers  surprisingly  young  and  small  com¬ 
pared  Korean  Army;  heavily  armed  with  tommy  guns.  Kim  II  Sung 
broadcast  appreciation  Seoul  citizens  assistance  ridding  Korea  of  Rhee 
gang,  American  imperialists,  called  for  cooperation  make  Peoples 
Korea. 
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Kim  Hyak  Loo,  unknown  Pyongyang  Communist  ai^pointed  head 
Seoul  Peoples  Committee.  Distributed  four  mal  rice  free  per  family  as 
evidence  difference  life  under  two  regimes.  Opened,  west  gate  prison 
morning  28tli,  armed  prisoners  directed  take  revenge  as  seemed  suit¬ 
able.  Bo  An  Dai  recruited  young  men  as  auxiliary  police  have  begun 
house  to  house  search  for  government  officials,  police,  other  “enemies 
of  people”.  Usually  kill  when  caught.  Many  leading  officials  or  public 
figures  like  Kim  Sung  Soo,  head  DNP,  believed  unable  escape  Seoul 
probably  soon  caught.  Lee  understands  Communist  headquarters  in 
capitol  but  other  information  indicates  American  Embassy  being  used 
as  headquarters. 

Drumkigiit 


795.00/6-3050 :  Telegram 

The  Commander  in  Chiefs  Far  East  {Mac Arthur)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Tokyo,  June  30, 1950 — 12 :  50  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  June  30 — 1:31  a.  m.]  ^ 

C-56942.  From  CINCFE  Tokyo  to  JCS  and  State  Department.  I 
have  today  inspected  the  South  Korean  battle  area  from  Suwon  north 
to  the  Han  River.^  INIy  purpose  was  to  reconiioiter  at  first  hand  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  and  to  detei-mine  the  most  effective  way  to 
further  support  our  mission. 

The  Korean  Army  and  coastal  forces  are  in  confusion,  have  not 
seriously  fought,  and  lack  leadership  through  their  own  means.  Or¬ 
ganized  and  equipped  as  a  light  force  for  maintenance  of  interior 
order  they  were  unpi’epared  for  attack  by  armor  and  air.  Conversely, 
they  are  incapable  of  gaining  the  initiative  over  such  force  as  that 
embodied  in  the  North  Korean  Army. 

The  Korean  Army  had  made  no  preparations  for  defense  in  depth, 
for  echelons  of  supply  or  for  a  supply  system.  No  plans  had  been 
made,  or  if  made,  not  executed,  for  the  destruction  of  supplies  or 
material  in  event  of  a  retrograde  movement.  As  a  result,  they  have 
either  lost,  or  abandoned,  their  supplies  and  heavier  equipment  and 
have  absolutely  no  system  of  inter-communication.  In  most  cases  the 

'  Schnabel,  Policy  and  Direction,  p.  78,  states  that  this  inessase  was  rweived — 
in  the  Department  of  Defense — an  hour  before  midnight  on  .June  29. 

^  See  footnote  1  to  tlie  unnumbered  telegram  from  Seoul,  .Tune  29,  received 
at  i) :  ,50  a.  m.,  p.  227.  General  MacArtbur  had  arrived  back  in  Tokyo  shortly  after 
10  p.  m.  (Tokyo  time)  on  June  29  following  his  trip  to  Korea.  According  to 
the  account  given  by  Major  General  'Whitney,  this  message  was  drafted  by 
General  JIacArthur  during  the  plane  flight  from  Korea  to  Japan;  see  IVhltney, 
MacArthur,  p.  332;  see  also  Appleman,  South  to  the  j^'aJetony,  North  to  the  Yalu, 
p.  45. 
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individual  soldier,  in  liis  flight  to  the  south,  has  retained  his  rifle  or 
carbine.  They  are  gradually  being  gatliered  up  in  rear  areas  and  given 
some  semblance  of  organization  by  an  advance  group  of  my  officers 
I  have  sent  over  for  this  purpose.  Without  artillery,  mortars,  and  anti¬ 
tank  guns,  they  can  only  hope  to  retard  the  enemy  through  the  fullest 
utilization  of  natural  obstacles  and  under  the  guidance  and  example 
of  leadership  of  high  quality. 

The  civilian  populace  is  tranquil,  orderly  and  prosperous  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  scale  of  living.  They  have  retained  a  high  degree  of 
national  spirit  and  firm  belief  in  the  Americans.  The  roads  leading 
south  from  Seoul  are  crowded  with  refugees  refusing  to  accept  the 
Communist  rule. 

South  Korean  military  strength  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  25,000 
effectives.  North  Korean  military  forces  are  as  previously  reported, 
backed  by  considerable  strength  in  armor  and  a  well  trained,  well 
directed  and  aggressive  air  force  equipped  with  Eussian  planes.  It 
is  now  obvious  that  this  force  has  been  built  as  an  element  of  Com¬ 
munist  military  aggression. 

I  am  doing  everything  possible  to  establish  and  maintain  a  flow 
of  supplies  througli  the  air-head  at  Suwon  and  the  southern  port  of 
Pusan.  The  air-head  is  most  vital  but  is  subject  to  constant  air  attack. 
Since  air  cover  must  be  maintained  over  all  aircraft  transporting 
supplies,  equipment,  and  personnel,  this  i-equirement  operates  to  con¬ 
tain  a  large  portion  of  my  fighter  strength.  North  Korean  Air,  operat¬ 
ing  from  nearby  bases,  has  been  savage  in  its  attacks  in  the  Suwon 
area. 

It  is  essential  that  the  enemy  advance  be  held  or  its  impetus  wull 
threaten  the  overrunning  of  all  Korea.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
establish  a  Han  Eiver  line  but  the  result  is  highly  problematical.  The 
defense  of  this  line  and  the  Suwon-Seoul  corridor  is  essential  to  the 
retention  of  the  only  air-head  in  central  Korea. 

The  Korean  Army  is  entirely  incapable  of  counteraction  and  there 
is  grave  danger  of  a  further  breakthrough.  If  the  enemy  advance  con¬ 
tinues  much  further  it  will  seriously  threaten  the  fall  of  the  Eepublic. 

The  only  assurance  for  the  holding  of  the  present  line,  and  the 
ability  to  regain  later  the  lost  ground,  is  through  the  introduction  of 
US  ground  combat  forces  into  the  Korean  battle  area.  To  continue 
to  utilize  the  forces  of  our  air  and  navy  without  an  effective  ground 
element  cannot  be  decisive. 

If  authorized,  it  is  my  intention  to  immediately  move  a  US  regi¬ 
mental  combat  team  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  vital  area  discussed 
and  to  provide  for  a  possible  build-up  to  a  two  division  strength  from 
the  troops  in  Japan  for  an  early  counter-offensive. 
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Unless  provision  is  made  for  the  full  utilization  of  the  Army-Xavy- 
Air  team  in  this  shattered  area  our  mission  will  at  best  be  needlessly 
costly  in  life,  money  and  prestige.  At  worse,  it  might  even  be  doomed 
to  failure.  [CIXCFE.] 

1\Iac 


795.00/8-2550 

Memorandum  of  Teletype  C onference^  Prepared  in  the  Department 

of  the  Army 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  30  June  1950 — 3:40  a.  m. 

Nr:  TT-3444 

Subject :  Korean  Situation 
References :  CX-56942 ;  ^  JCS-84681  “ 

Conferees : 

W^\SHINGTON  ( CSA ) 

Gen  J  Lawton  Collins,  CSA 
(me) 

Lt  Gen  A  1\I  Gruenther,  OCSA 
Lt  Gen  T  B  Larkin,  G4 
INIaj  Gen  A  R  Bolling,  G2 
]\faj  Gen  Charles  L  Bolte,  G3 
Brig  Gen  James  E  Moore,  SGS 
Brig  Gen  C  Schuyler,  J r.,  G3 
Mr  Dean  Rusk,  State 
INIr  N  W  Bond,  State 

Washington:  DA-1 
Authorization  proposed  in  your  CX-56942  will  require  Presidential 
decision  which  will  take  several  hours  for  consideration.  Meanwhile, 
your  are  authorized  in  accordance  with  Paragraph  2B  JCS-84681  to 
move  one  RCT  immediately  to  Pusan  Base  Area.  This  will  be  ampli¬ 
fied  in  our  telecon  scheduled  for  300800Z.  {End  DA-1) 

Washington:  DA-2 

I  was  present  at  AUhite  House  conference  late  afternoon  June  29th 
Avhen  decision  was  made  by  President  to  authorize  action  covered  in 
JCS  84681.  Tenor  of  decision  clearly  indicated  to  me  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  wish  carefully  to  consider  with  his  top  advisors  before 
authorizing  introduction  of  American  combat  forces  into  battle  ai*ea. 

Will  not  authorization  given  you  in  DA-1  permit  initiation  of 
movement?  Prior  to  completion  of  this  movement,  we  should  be  able 
to  obtain  definite  decision  on  your  proposal.  Does  this  meet  your  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  present  ?  {End  DA-2) 


TOKYO  (CINCFE) 

G/A  Douglas  MacArthur, 
CINCFE 

Maj  Gen  E  IM  Almond,  C/S 
Maj  Gen  A  P  Fox,  DeP  C/S 
SCAP 

Maj  Gen  C  A  Willoughby,  G2 
Maj  Gen  G  L  Eberle,  G4 
Brig  Gen  E  K  Wright,  G3 
Brig  Gen  G  I  Back,  SIGO 
Lt  Col  J  H  Chiles,  SGS 


^  Supra. 

®  Transmitted  .Tune  29  at  6 :  59  p.  m.,  p.  210. 
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Tokyo:  FEC  Item  1 

Your  authorization,  while  establishing  basic  principle  that  US 
ground  combat  troops  may  be  used  in  Korea  does  not  give  sufficient 
latitude  for  efficient  operation  in  present  situation.  It  does  not  satisfy 
the  basic  requirements  contained  in  my  message  C  56942.  Time  is  of 
the  essence  and  a  clear  cut  decision  without  delay  is  imperative.  (End 
Item  1') 

ashing  ton:  DA-9 
Ref  FEC  1. 

I  will  proceed  immediately  through  Secretary  of  Army  to  request 
Presidential  approval  your  proposal  to  move  RCT  into  forward  com¬ 
bat  area.  Will  advise  you  soon  as  possible,  perhaps  within  half  hour. 
(End  DA-9) 

'Washington:  DA-3 

Did  FEAF  carry  on  any  operation  north  of  the  38th  parallel  after 
receipt  of  JCS  84681  ?  If  so,  what  were  the  results  ? 

General  Church  in  message  A-10  recommended  aerial  bombard¬ 
ment  on  troop  concentration  along  north  bank  of  Han  River  in  Seoul 
area.  Was  this  attack  delivered  and  if  so,  with  what  results? 

Are  any  bridges  remaining  over  Han  River  in  Seoul  area?  (End 
DA-3) 

Tokyo:  FEC  Item  3 
Reur  DA-3 : 

FEAF  made  strikes  on  North  Korean  airfields  north  of  38  degrees. 
Reported  results  good  on  field  near  Pyongyang  but  no  detailed  re¬ 
ports  of  strikes  yet  received. 

FEAF  made  B-26  strikes  along  north  bank  of  Han  River  at  1100 
and  1450.  Results  not  reported  other  than  little  indication  of  enemy 
activity  west  of  Seoul.  This  not  substantiated  by  later  report  following. 

Three  railroad  bridges  still  remain  over  Han  south  of  Seoul.  They 
are  being  covered  with  wooden  planking  for  vehicle  use  and  covered  by 
artillery  direct  fire.  (End  Item  3) 

Washington:  DA-If. 

Have  Reds  any  facilities  for  transporting  any  heavy  equipment 
across  Han  River  ?  (End  DA-Jf.) 

T okyo :  FE C  Item  Jf 
Reur  DA— 4 : 

Yes.  Ferry  and  barge  services  and  planking  of  RR  bridges  vicinity 
Seoul.  Bridge  repairs  by  North  Koreans  reported.  (End  Item  Jf.) 

W adtington :  DA-5 

Press  dispatch  just  received  reports  break  through  across  Han  east 
of  Seoul.  Have  you  any  confirmation  ?  (End  DA-5) 
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T okyo :  FEC  Item  5 
Reur  DA-5 : 

Yes.  {Eiid  Item  5) 

’Washington:  DA-G 

In  i^art  one  of  your  last  SitRep  CX  56933  reference  made  to  un¬ 
confirmed  report  tliat  Soviet  officers  are  with  North  Korean  forces  in 
Seoul  and  some  Chinese  and  Soviet  troops  employed. 

Have  you  received  any  confirmation  of  these  reports?  {End  DA-G) 

T okyo :  EE G  Item  2 
Reur  DA-6 : 

Reports  probably  true  but  no  definite  proof  or  confirmation.  Yak 
pilot  interrogated  Thursday  afternoon  reports  Russian  colonel  as  air¬ 
base  commander  assisted  b}^  some  15  lower  rank  Soviet  personnel.  {Evd 
Item  2) 

Washington:  DA-7 

What  is  your  latest  information  on  results  of  US  naval  operation  in 
Korean  waters  ?  {End  DA-7) 

T okyo :  FEG  Item  G : 

Reur  DA-7 

U.S.  naval  operations  in  Korea  waters  not  of  positive  nature  to 
date.  Cruiser  Juneau  and  destroyer  Dehaven  on  east  coast  near  38 
parallel,  destroyers  Mansfield  and  Swenson  proceeding  up  Korean  west 
coast.  Generally  report  lack  of  floating  targets.  {End  Item  6) 

Washington:  DA-8 

YHiat  is  your  estimate  as  to  time  until  RCT  can  be  in  action  in 
Suwon  area? 

Do  you  contemplate  moving  it  by  air  ? 

Can  you  move  heavy  equipment  and  artillery  into  that  area  by  air? 
{End  DA-8) 

Tokyo:  FEC  Item  7 
Reur  DA-8 : 

Not  feasible  to  make  such  an  estimate  until  full  extent  of  break¬ 
through  at  Han  River  is  determinable.  In  any  event  movement  by 
air  would  be  impossible  in  view  of  lack  of  security  of  Suwon  airhead. 
{End  Item  7) 

Washington:  DA-10 

Your  recommendation  to  move  one  RCT  to  combat  area  is  approved. 
You  will  be  advised  later  as  to  further  build  up.®  {End  DA-10) 


*See  JCS  telegram  84718,  transmitted  at  1:22  p.m.  on  June  30,  p.  263. 
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Tokyo:  FEO ItemS 

Reur  DA-10 : 

Acknowledged,  is  there  anything  further  now  ?  {End  Item  8) 
kVashington:  DA-11 

Everyone  here  delighted  your  prompt  action  in  personally  securing 
first  hand  view  of  situation.  Congratulations  and  best  wishes.  We  all 
have  full  confidence  in  you  and  your  command. 

Nothing  further  here.  {End  DA-11 ) 


795.00/6-3050 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador'  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  NIACT  IMoscow,  Jiiiie  30,  1950 — noon. 

[Received  June  30 — 7 :  37  a.  m.] 

1773.  We  interpret  Soviet  statement  June  29  in  reply  to  US 
demarche  June  27  (Embtel  1767,  June  29)  both  of  Avhich  published 
in  full  in  Pravda  June  30  (Embtel  1771,  June  30  ^),  as  tending  cor¬ 
roborate  other  current  evidence,  such  as  relative  lack  editorial 
comment  which  so  far  confined  to  Pravda  editorial  of  June  28  and 
absence  other  official  Soviet  pronouncements,  that  Soviets  continue 
for  time  being  at  least  to  await  developments  before  definitely  taking 
position  concerning  their  own  situation  in  Korean  affairs.  Language 
Soviet  statement  seems  to  us  carefully  drafted  to  include  numerous 
ambiguities  which  Soviets  could  utilize  in  future  as  basis  either  for 
strong  Soviet  reaction  in  support  North  Korea  or  to  eschew  any 
direct  involvement.  We  have  in  mind  particularly  references  to  the 
“traditional  principles  of  non-interference”  and  the  “impermissibility 
of  interference”  in  internal  affairs  which  seems  to  be  the  crux  of  the 
Soviet  attitude.  We  note  that  the  reply  contains  nothing  essential  not 
previously  indicated  to  be  Soviet  attitude  on  the  statements  contained 
in  our  message,  except  possibly  the  coupling  of  “those  who  stand  be¬ 
hind  their  back”  with  the  South  Korean  authorities.  Paragraph  1, 
makes  the  previously  publicized  charge  that  the  attack  was  provoked 
by  the  South  Koreans.  Paragraph  2,  as  indicated  above,  refers  ambigu¬ 
ously  to  the  principle  of  non-interference  on  which  the  Soviets  have 
relied  in  past  in  such  cases  as  UNSCOB  et  cetera.  Paragraph  3,  tor¬ 
tuously  repeats  argument  advanced  frequently  in  UN  to  justify  Soviet 
absence  UN  bodies  while  at  same  time  reiterating  its  willingness  to 
participate  UN.  Statement  does  not,  of  course,  specifically  reply  to 
L^S  request  that  Soviets  use  influence  with  North  Koreans  to  cease  fire 

’  Not  printed. 
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and  withdraw  and  Gromyko  declined  to  be  drawn  further  on  that  point 
(Embtel  1767). 

We  do  not  think  reply  contributes  materially  to  affirm  or  counter 
basic  appraisal  Soviet  intentions  et  cetera,  summarized  Embtel  1726, 
June  25.  It  seems  to  us  that  Soviets  are  no  doubt  eyeing  closely  military 
developments  in  Korea  but  that  crucial  stage  determination  their 
course  will  be  reached  when  developments  turn  in  favor  South  Koreans. 
Meanwhile  recommend  we  continue  exercise  caution  to  avoid  forcing 
Soviet  hand  and  if  it  is  determined  that  we  should  reply  to  their  state¬ 
ment  we  concentrate  on  refutation  Soviet  charges  against  South  Ko¬ 
rean  authorities  and  continue  to  emphasize  that  UN  members  action, 
which  has  broad  support,  is  pursuant  Security  Council  resolutions  to 
restore  peace. 

Department  pass  London,  Paris,  Tokyo;  repeated  info  London  271, 
Paris  258,  Tokyo  31. 

Kirk 


705.00/6-3050  :  Telegram 

The  ximhassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  NiACT  INIoscow,  June  30, 1950 — noon. 

[Received  June  30 — 7 :  50  a.  m.] 

1772.  For  Rusk  from  Kirk.  Appreciate  urtel  549,  June  29  which 
howevei’,  unfortunately  arrived  after  I  had  seen  Gromyko. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  important  point  of  our  demarche  was  to 
endeavor  obtain  definite  Soviet  expression  as  to  whether  they  would 
or  would  not  use  their  influence  with  the  North  Korean  authorities 
to  withdraw  their  forces.  As  noted  mytel  1767,  June  29  my  efforts  to 
draw  Gromyko  out  in  that  connection  were  unsuccessful.  lie  normally 
has  little  or  no  authority  to  discuss  matters  orally.  I  have  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  has  even  less  in  a  matter  of  this  importance  which  doubt¬ 
less  being  handled  directly  by  the  Kremlin. 

Kirk 


795.00/6-3050 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Political  Adviser  in  Japan  {Sehald)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 


TOP  SECRET  NIACT  ToKYo,  June  30,  1950. 

[Received  June  30 — 8 : 05  a.  m.] 

688.  Had  brief  telephone  conversation  with  Muccio  at  1730  in  which 
he  spoke  of  desperate  and  rapidly  deteriorating  situation.  lie  said  he 
had  spent  most  of  night  and  practically  all  day  with  top  Koreans  and 
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key  members  National  Assembly  and  feels  be  can  liold  them  in  line 
a  little  longer.  Danger,  however,  is  that  they  might  soon  panic.  Ho 
strongly  urged  all  out  effort  before  situation  out  of  hand.^ 

Sebald 


^  At  6:  50  a.  m.  (EDT),  a  teletype  conference  had  been  held  with  HQ,  FEC  in 
Tokyo  by  officers  of  G-2  in  Washington  along  with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  agencies  (DA  TT-3441).  The  Tokyo  conferees  reported  that  the 
ROK  army  had  suffered  60  percent  casualties,  was  reduced  to  a  strength  of 
80,000  as  against  100,000  North  Koreans,  and  was  low  in  morale ;  they  also 
reported  that  the  civilian  population  was  very  pessimistic  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  in  a  disorganized  state  (795.00/8-2550) . 


Editorial  Note 

President  Truman  met  at  the  White  House  at  aiiproximately 
9 :  30  a,  m.  with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Service  Secretaries,  and  a  few  other  officials.  At  this 
meeting,  the  President  decided  to  commit  United  States  ground  forces 
to  Korea  in  addition  to  the  one  Regimental  Combat  Team  already  au¬ 
thorized  and  also  to  establish  a  naval  blockade  of  North  Korea.  For 
accounts  of  the  meeting,  see  Truman,  Tears  of  Trial  and  Hope^  P^ge 
343 ;  Acheson,  Present  at  the  Creation^  page  412 ;  J.  Lawton  Collins, 
WarinPeacetiine;  the  History  and  Lessons  of  Korea  (Boston,  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  1969),  page  23;  Paige,  The  Korean  Decision^ 
pages  257  ff. ;  and  Beverly  Smith,  “The  Wliite  House  Story :  Why  We 
Went  to  War  in  Korea,”  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  (November 
1951),  pages  22  ff. 


501/6-3050 :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  All  Diplomatic  Missions  and  Certain 

Consular  Offices  ^ 

SECRET  Washington,  June  30, 1950 — 10  a.  m. 

Dept  making  every  effort  keep  you  fully  informed  significant 
developments  far  as  possible  by  Wireless  Bulletin,  especially  state¬ 
ments  by  US  officials. 

Widespread  support  SC  res  on  Korea  and  US  action  in  support 
of  res  continue.  Pessimism  and  gloom  in  Phil  have  been  succeeded  by 
vigorous  approval  US  actions  which  viewed  as  support  of  democracy 
in  Asia.  Thai  FonMin  stressed  Thai  allegiance  democratic  camp.  While 
some  apprehension  exists  in  Thailand  that  hostilities  may  spread, 
Pres  statement  expected  encourage  Thai  resistance  to  Commies. 

The  code  room  was  instructed  to  send  this  telegram  to  Ilong  Kong,  Singa¬ 
pore,  and  to  the  U.S.  Political  Adviser  in  Tokyo. 
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[Burmese]  PriMin  “greatly  encouraged”  by  SC  and  US  stand,  without 
wliich  he  believes  he  cld  not  have  resisted  left  wing  efforts  align  Burma 
with  Sov  bloc.  In  connection  India’s  acceptance  SC  June  27  res,  high- 
ranking  official  Indian  FonOfI  has  congratulated  AmAmb  on  US 
courage  and  determination.  Official  Fr  circles  describe  US  action  as 
brilliant  statesmanship. 

Neth  response  overwhelmingly  favorable,  even  enthusiastic.  Neth 
Govt,  in  response  to  SC  res,  considering  sending  naval  units  to  Korea 
from  Indo.  Initial  Belg  pessimism  displaced  by  “immense  uplift”; 
Belg  govt  has  publicly  approved  US  action  “without  reservation”.  Fr 
and  Turk  Ambs  Moscow,  who  believe  US  took  only  possible  means 
saving  entire  FE,  fear  Iran  may  be  next  victim  Sov  pressure  tactics. 
Their  Ital  colleague  also  considers  US  move  only  one  to  save  Asia  but 
doubts  wisdom  linking  Formosa  with  Korea  and  feels  peace  is  pre¬ 
carious,  especially  in  Balkans.  Den  feels  US  took  only  possible  course, 
while  Dan  FonOff  indicated  accord.  Swed  Govt  stated  merely  for 
time  being  it  unnecessary  Swed  take  an  attitude  on  SC  res  since 
“Swed  has  no  connection  with  North  Koreans”.^  Swdss  jubilant  at 
confrontation  Moscow  by  overwhelming  strength  non-Commie  world, 
while  chief  Swiss  Commie  daily  leads  with  article  on  gymnastic  com¬ 
petition.  Turk  FonMin  concurs  in  US  action  as  only  proper  thing  to 
do,  and  has  Turk  support.  Cuban  Go\'t  supports  US  completely  and 
Avould  welcome  suggestions  on  assistance  it  might  offer.  Dir  Gen  Mex 
dpi  service  considers  the  “about-face”  in  handling  of  US  fon  rels  dur¬ 
ing  last  10  years  most  striking  in  history.  El  Salvador,  in  token  its 
support,  will  probably  embargo  exports  to  North  Korea.  According 
press,  Guat  informed  UN  it  views  with  concern  Korean  problem  and 
is  cheered  b}"  hope  measures  taken  by  UN  may  re-establish  world 
peace.  Pan  announced  it  will  cooperate  with  US  efforts  to  maintain 
world  peace,  particularly  defense  Pan  Canal.  Parag  FonlVIin  see  US 
leadership  enormously  strengthened,  democracy  strengthened,  and  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  revitalized.  Parag  will  support  measures  taken  by  UN. 
Kemarkable  unanimity  of  agreement  with  US  decisions  reported  in 
Ecuador  while  US  prestige  has  taken  “sudden  jump”.  Ecuador 
FonMin  offered  his  country’s  entire  moral  support  and  such  material 
support  as  it  can  extend.  Peru’s  complete  solidarity  expressed  in  of¬ 
ficial  communique.  Braz,  although  concerned  lest  another  world  war 
develop,  welcomes  our  decision  to  avoid  “another  Munich”,  Braz  Govt 
has  cabled  full  support  to  UN.  Arg  Govt  accorded  UN  its  full  support 
and  has  ratified  the  Bio  treaty.  Arg  Amb  in  Panama  states  faith  of 

’On  July  3,  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister  (Unden)  formally  indicated  to 
Secretary-General  Lie  the  support  of  his  Government  for  the  June  25  and  27 
resolutions  of  the  Security  Council,  while  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  that 
no  diplomatic,  commercial,  or  maritime  relations  existed  between  Sweden  and 
North  Korea  (LT.N.  document  S/15G4). 
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other  nations  in  US  wisdom  and  leadership  has  risen  to  new  heights. 

In  connection  reports  60  percent  casualties  (killed,  wounded,  miss¬ 
ing)  suffered  by  Eepublic  Korea  forces.  Dept  learns  operating  ef¬ 
ficiency  Eepublic  Govt  greatly  reduced  because  govt  had  been  highly 
centralized  and  few  subordinate  officials  evacuated  from  Seoul. 

Dept  informed  Pol  Adv  Tokyo  that  owing  importance  of  UN 
Comm  on  Korea  reporting  in  enlisting  support  from  Eepublic  and 
US  position  in  UN,  it  hopes  SCAP  will  extend  Comm  every  facility. 
Advance  party  of  Comm  has  returned  Korea,  rest  will  follow.  New 
principal  secretary  appointed  ®  and  instructed  keep  Comm  role  promi¬ 
nent.  UN  Secretariat  has  emphasised  to  Austral  and  may  to  other 
members  UN  Comm  on  Korea  necessity  strong  representation.  Dept 
learns  Salvador,  Canada,  and  Phil  will  join  Austral  in  sending  addi¬ 
tional  mil  observers. 

Acheson 

“  Presumably,  this  is  a  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Katzin  as 
Personal  Representative  of  Trygve  Lie  in  Korea ;  Bertil  Renborg  remained  as 
Principal  Secretary  of  UNCOK.  See  telegram  566,  June  29,  from  New  York, 
received  at  12  :  35  a.  m.  on  June  30,  p.  246. 


Editorial  Note 

At  approximatel}^  11  a.  m.,  Pr&sident  Truman  and  his  chief  advisers, 
including  Secretaries  Acheson  and  Johnson,  the  Service  Secretaries, 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  met  with  Congressional  leaders.  The 
following  press  release  on  the  meeting  was  issued  by  the  White  House. 

“At  a  meeting  with  congressional  leaders  at  the  White  House  this 
morning,  the  President,  together  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  reviewed  with  them 
the  latest  developments  of  the  situation  in  Korea.  The  congressional 
leaders  were  given  a  full  review  of  the  intensified  military  activities. 

‘Tn  keeping  with  the  United  Nations  Security  Council’s  request  for 
su])port  to  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  in  repelling  the  North  Korean  in¬ 
vaders  and  restoring  peace  in  Korea,  the  President  announced  that 
he  had  authorized  the  United  States  Air  Force  to  conduct  missions 
on  siiecific  military  targets  in  Northern  Korea  wherever  militarily 
necessary,^  and  had  ordered  a  Naval  blockade  of  the  entire  Korean 
coast.  General  WacArthur  has  been  authorized  to  use  certain  support¬ 
ing  ground  units.”  {Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents:  Harry  S. 
Truman,  1950,  page  513) 


circular  telegram  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  State  on  June  30  at 
1  p.  m.  transmitting  policy  information  guidance  indicated  that  the  presidential 
authorization  for  military  operations  beyond  the  38th  parallel  was  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  strictly  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Acheson’.s  statement  (see  the  editorial 
note,  p.  238)  to  the  effect  that  such  actions  were  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  its  status  prior  to  the  aggression  (511.953/6-3050). 
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795.00/6-3050 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  hy  Mr.  FredeHck  E.  Nolting,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  [Matthews) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  June  30, 1950  [ — 11 :  05  a.  inJ] 


Subject:  Korea 

Participants :  iSIr.  Matthews 
Dr.  Jessup 
Mr.  Bohlen 
Mr.  Hare  ^ 

Mr.  Hickerson 


Mr.  Achilles 
Mr.  Armstrong 
Mr.  Merchant 
Mr.  Bonbright 
Mr.  Nolting 


Mr.  Matthews  opened  the  discussion  by  saying  that  the  Secretary 
thought  that  we  were  ^lerhaps  giving  too  much  attention  to  Korea,  and 
not  enough  attention  to  the  effects  of  the  Korean  war  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  He  also  stated  that  the  President  had  authorized  General 
IMacArthur  to  use  the  U.S.  24th  Division  stationed  in  Japan  in  the 
Korean  operation  and  to  authorize  our  Air  Force  to  attack  military 
targets  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

Dr.  Jessup  said  that  as  of  now  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of 
Soviet  intentions  directly  to  intervene  in  the  Korean  conflict ;  that  the 
main  danger  of  intervention  comes  from  the  Chinese  Communists.  He 
suggested  that  we  make  a  check-list  of  those  matters  which  we  should 
decide  in  common  with  the  Defense  Department,  instancing  the  reiily 
to  Chiang  regarding  defense  of  the  Channel  Islands.®  Dr.  Jessup 
undertook  to  get  up  such  a  check-list. 

Mr.  Bohlen  gave  in  summary  form  his  views  on  probable  Russian 
action  in  the  Korean  situation,  stating  that  Mr.  Kennan  Avas  of  similar 
opinion.  He  said  that  he  saw  no  evidence  that  the  Russians  had  changed 
their  traditional  tactic  of  probing  for  soft  spots;  that  now  they  had 
found  a  hard  spot  they  would  probabl}"  not  directly  intervene;  they 
would  do  their  utmost  to  get  the  United  States  invoh^ed  with  Asiatic 
Communist  troops,  particularly  Chinese.  Mr.  Bohlen  stressed,  howe\’er, 
that  if  we  or  any  of  our  allies  indicate  an  intention  to  strike  Soviet 
territory  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Vladivostok  or  elseAvhere  the  Soviets 
could  be  expected  to  react  in  a  more  primitive  manner.  IMr.  Bohlen 
expressed  the  view  that  it  Avould  be  dangerous  for  us  to  become  com¬ 
mitted  more  deeply  in  Korea  Avithout  replacing  military  units  Avhich 
were  called  up  from  other  areas.  In  order  to  make  the  necessary  replace¬ 
ment  he  felt  that  the  President  Avould  probably  have  to  order  partial 
mobilization.  He  said  that  the  places  Ave  should  Avatch  are:  China  (any 


'■  The  time  is  that  assigned  in  Korean  Conflict. 

*  Raymond  A.  Hare,  Deiinty  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern, 
South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs. 

*For  related  documentation,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  256  ff. 
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movement  of  armies  there),  Indo-China  and  Hong  Kong.  He  said  he 
thought  it  possible  that  the  Soviets  might  reimpose  a  blockade  of  Ber¬ 
lin  and  wondered  whether  in  view  of  our  commitments  in  the  Far 
East  the  Air  Lift  would  be  feasible  as  a  counter-measure  there. 

As  an  indication  of  Soviet  intentions,  Mr.  Merchant  mentioned  the 
fact  that  key  Soviet  personnel  had  recently  been  withdrawn  from 
Japan  and  Thailand  to  Moscow.  Mr.  Hare  said  that  this  had  also  been 
the  case  in  Iran.  A  round-up  was  taken  of  the  number  of  withdrawals 
of  key  Soviet  personnel  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  telegram  querying 
all  of  our  missions  on  this  subject  should  be  dispatched  immediately.'* 
(Mr.  Armstrong’s  action.) 

Dr.  Jessup  suggested  that  an  announcement  should  be  made  at  the 
UNSC  of  offers  to  help  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  SC  resolution.  He 
suggested  that  those  countries  willing  to  send  forces  should  themselves 
be  invited  to  state  their  intentions  to  do  so,  whether  or  not  they  were 
members  of  the  SC.  This  general  idea  was  approved. 

It  was  also  agreed,  upon  Mr.  Hickcrson’s  suggestion,  that  Senator 
Austin  should  announce  before  the  SC  this  Government’s  new  decisions 
(ground  forces  and  removal  of  limitations  on  air  operations),  empha¬ 
sizing  that  these  actions  were  being  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  SC  reso¬ 
lution.  It  was  suggested  that  Senator  Austin  use  a  paragraph  of  the 
Secretary’s  speech  of  June  29  ®  to  emphasize  the  point  that  we  were 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Security  Council  and  in  conformity  with  its 
decision. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  the  meeting  that  our  European  allies 
and  our  friends  in  the  Orient  would  not  be  deterred,  through  fear 
of  a  more  general  war,  from  supporting  those  measures  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  objective  in  Korea. 

*  Not  printed. 

®  See  the  editorial  note  under  date  of  June  29,  p.  238. 

357.AD/G-3050 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Political  Adviser  in  Japan  {Sehald)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 


SECRET  Tokyo,  June  30,  1950. 

[Received  June  30 — 11 : 12  a.  m.] 
G85.  ReMistel  654,  June  28^  and  other  telegrams  concerning 
UXCOK.  Dr.  Renborg  principal  secretary  UNCOK  infoi’med 
USPol  Ad  by  telephone  June  28  that  entire  commission  and  dependents 
totaling  about  50  desired  proceed  immediately  to  Tokyo  and  requested 
necessary  travel  and  billeting  accommodations.  This  mission  informed 

‘Not  printed. 


468-806—76- 
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him,  with  reference  to  UN  SecGen  Trygve  Lie’s  instruction  to  com¬ 
mission  to  return  to  post  in  Korea,  that  (a)  SCAP  would  be  unable 
provide  billeting,  office  space,  other  facilities  for  commission  to  func¬ 
tion  in  Tokyo  and  commission  members  would  accordingly  be  obliged 
to  make  own  arrangements,  (h)  this  mission  had  instruction  from 
State  Department  to  provide  all  possible  assistance  to  enable  UNCOK 
to  return  to  Korea,  (c)  headquarters  was  prepared  to  provide  UNCOK 
air  transport  to  Korea  at  anytime,  and  (<f )  nothing  other  than  delay 
would  be  accomplished  by  commission’s  coming  to  Tokyo. 

Although  commission  then  proposed  sending  three  man  delegation 
to  Tokyo  to  discuss  situation  and  detcnnine  feasibility  of  commission’s 
operating  in  Tokyo  or  returning  Korea,  in  consideration  foregoing 
information  from  USPolAd  Commission  later  decided  to  send  seven 
man  advance  group  to  Pusan  to  prepare  for  later  arrival  of  main 
body  of  Commission.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  ad¬ 
vance  group  to  go  by  courier  plane  from  southern  Japan  to  Korea 
early  morning  June  29  although  they  were  unavoidably  displaced  to 
meet  operational  needs  of  highest  priority  and  were  accommodated 
on  next  j^lane  leaving  for  same  destination  early  morning  Jime  30. 

Upon  receiving  names  of  UNCOK  personnel  which  commission 
desired  transfer  Tokyo  we  made  arrangements  June  29  with  coopera¬ 
tion  intei'ested  diplomatic  missions  for  billeting  independent  of  oc¬ 
cupation  facilities.  This  group  of  40  is  now  en  route  to  Tokyo  by  air 
and  seven  Avill  follow  by  train,  while  attempts  are  being  made  to  have 
remainder  of  group  sent  to  general  Tokyo  area  remaining  together 
insofar  as  possible. 

On  evening  June  29  Eenborg  telephoned  text  telegram  which  he 
desired  transmitted  to  UN  New  York  asserting  Commission  had 
found  it  necessary  come  to  Tokyo  in  order  be  near  headquarters  and 
because  military  authorities  were  forcing  them  to  leave  Camp  Hakata, 
pointing  to  headquarters  delay  in  providing  necessary  transportation 
and  requesting  UN  to  have  State  Department  “instruct  SCAP”  to 
l)rovide  air  transport  for  UNCOK  personnel  to  Tokyo  immediately. 
We  telephoned  word  to  Eenborg  thi'ough  liaison  officer  (FSO  Far- 
rior)  that  although  his  telegram  would  of  course  be  forwarded  if 
commission  desired,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
situation  as  (a)  commission  personnel  is  not  being  required  to  leave 
Camp  Hakata,  (h)  every  effort  was  being  made  by  GHQ  and  this 
mission  to  facilitate  UNCOK’s  return  to  Korea  including  jiroviding 
necessary  air  transport  and  (c)  State  Department  does  not  issue  in¬ 
structions  to  SCAP.  I  indicated  proposed  telegram  appeared  both 
unreasonable  and  presumptuous  and  suggested  Commission  might 
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■wish  to  consider  its  revision  before  transmission  to  UN.  Text  finally 
approved  by  Commission  -was  transmitted  Mistel  674,  June  29.^ 

It  is  SCAP’s  view  in  which  I  fully  concur  that  no  authority  exists 
for  UNCOK  to  function  in  Japan  and  that  its  presence  Tokyo  not 
only  is  unnecessary  but  has  important  disadvantage  of  suggesting  its 
activities  are  being  carried  on  under  control  and  influence  of  SCAP. 
We  have  consistently  discouraged  UNCOK’s  coming  to  Tokyo  and 
encouraged  its  return  to  Korea  at  same  time  endeavoring  ensure  Com¬ 
mission  makes  its  own  decisions  and  is  given  all  possible  assistance. 
In  view  its  insistence  on  coming  to  Tokyo  every  efl'oi-t  has  been  made 
to  assist  in  making  necessary  arrangements  but  I  propose  informing 
representative  of  Commission  immediately  upon  arrival  here  that  it 
is  understood  group  has  been  authorized  to  proceed  Tokyo  as  individ¬ 
uals  for  purpose  of  making  arrangements  to  rejoin  Commission  in 
Korea  and  not  as  Commission  entitled  to  carry  on  its  official  functions 
while  here.  Any  other  premise  would,  I  believe,  have  the  serious  dis¬ 
advantage  of  UNCOK  splitting  into  two  groups,  a  disadvantage 
which  is  entirely  separate  from  the  loss  of  prestige  to  UN  by  failure 
of  major  portion  of  Commission  proceed  to  Korea  when  travel  and 
other  facilities  are  offered. 

In  circumstances  I  believe  it  would  be  desirable  for  Department  to 
approach  UN  with  view  to  having  fresh  instruction  sent  to  Commis¬ 
sion  members  now  in  Japan  directing  them  to  return  immediately  to 
their  post  in  Korea  in  fulfillment  of  their  responsibilities  as  members 
of  UNCOK." 

Sebald 

“Not  printed.  It  requested  that  State  Department  intervention  be  sought  to 
obtain  air  transportation  to  Tokyo  for  the  Commission  and  Secretariat  members 
not  pi'oceeding  with  the  advance  party  to  Pusan  (357.AD/&-2950). 

®  On  June  30  at  7  p.  m.,  the  Department  of  State  transraittted  in  telegram 
518  to  Tokyo,  not  printed,  the  text  of  telegram  5G6  from  New  York,  received  on 
June  30  at  12  :35  a.  m.,  p.  246,  which  Indicated  U.N.  views  on  the  status  and 
role  of  UNCOK  in  the  current  situation  (357. AD/6-2950). 


330/6-3050  :  Telegram 

The  Ainbassador  in  Egyid  {Ga-ffery)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  CaIRO,  JuUO  30,  1950^ — 1  p.  lU. 

niact  [Received  June  30 — 12:01  p.  m.] 

702.  The  Council  of  Ministers  decided  late  last  night  to  instruct 
Egyptian  representative  at  Lake  Success  to  inform  SC  that  Egypt 
would  continue  to  abstain  on  the  recently  voted  Korean  resolution,  for 
two  reasons : 

(1)  The  Korean  episode  is  another  manifestation  of  enmity  between 
two  blocs  which  endangers  peace  of  the  world ; 
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(2)  Fawzi  Bey  is  to  point  out  in  jjolite  language  that  in  the  face  of 
Israel  aggression,  UN  took  no  effective  action,  and  that  when  Egypt 
brought  its  dispute  with  Great  Britain  before  SC  in  1947,^  nothing 
was  done  about  it  either. 

The  Egyptian  authorities  contend  that  in  the  face  of  the  present 
extremely  hostile  attitude  of  the  Arab  States  to  the  US  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  any  Egyptian  Govei’nment  to  support  US  attitude  in 
the  UN. 

Caffery 

^  For  related  documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1947,  vol.  v,  pp.  761  ff. 


795B.5/6-3050 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Acting  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  {Freeman') 

SECRET  [Washington,]  June  30,  1950. 

Subject:  Chinese  Offer  of  Military  Aid  to  the  Bepublic  of  Korea 
Participants :  Dr.  Shao-hwa  Tan,  Chinese  Minister 
Mr.  Freeman,  CA 

Dr.  Tan  called  this  noon  at  his  request  and  handed  me  an  akle- 
msmoire  with  respect  to  the  offer  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  A  copy  of  this  aide- 
memoire  is  attached.  Dr.  Tan  stated  that  this  additional  information 
was  in  substantiation  of  Ambassador  Koo’s  conversation  of  June  29 
with  Mr.  Merchant  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Tan  informed  me  that  the  Ambassador  was  quite  disturbed  over 
the  press  reports  emanating  from  Taipei  on  the  subject  of  military  aid 
to  Korea,  and  he  assured  me  that  the  disclosure  of  this  information  iu 
Taipei  was  unauthorized  and  “must  have  come  from  non-government 
sources”.  He  added  that  the  Legislative  Yuan  was  meeting  today  in 
Taipei  and  that  it  might  agree  on  a  recommendation  that  Chinese 
troops  be  sent  to  Korea.  Dr.  Tan  pointed  out  that  in  such  an  event  the 
Government  would,  of  course,  have  no  control  over  the  publicity  which 
might  result. 


[Annex] 

The  Chinese  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State 
Aide-Memoire 

1.  The  Chinese  Government  will  make  available  for  use  in  South 
Korea  to  repel  the  armed  attack  of  North  Korea  one  army  of  seasoned 
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troops  of  approximately  33,000  men  suitable  for  operations  in  plains 
or  hilly  terrain. 

2.  These  troops  cany  the  best  equipment  at  China’s  disposal. 

3.  For  the  transportation  of  these  troops  the  Chinese  Government 
will  provide  20  air  transports  of  the  type  C^6  and,  if  necessary,  can 
give  a  reasonable  amount  of  air  cover.  If  the  troops  are  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  sea,  the  Chinese  Government  can  provide  a  moderate  amount 
of  naval  escort. 

4.  These  troops  can  be  ready  for  embarkation  in  five  days. 
[Washington,]  June  30,  1950. 


795.00/6-3050  :  Telegram 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Far  East 

{Mac  Arthur) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  30  June  1950 — 1 : 22  p.  m. 

EJIERGENCT 

JCS  84718.  Kestrictions  on  use  of  Army  Forces  imposed  by  JCS 
84681  ^  are  hereby  removed  and  authority  granted  to  utilize  Army 
Forces  available  to  you  as  proposed  your  C  56942  *  subject  only  to  re¬ 
quirements  for  safety  of  Japan  in  the  present  situation  which  is  a 
matter  for  your  judgment. 

^  Transmitted  on  June  29  at  6 :59  p.  m.,  p.  240. 

^  Ante,  p.  248. 


793.00/8-2550 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Noyes,  Adviser  on 
Security  Council  Affairs,  United  States  Mission  at  the  United 
Nations  ^ 

SECRET  [New  York,]  June  30,  1950. 

Subject :  Korea 

Participants :  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Cordier,  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary-General 

Mr.  A.  IT.  Feller,  T.(egal  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary-General 
Mr.  C.  P.  Noyes, 

United  States  Mission 

Cordier  cxpre.ssed  disappointment  that,  as  he  understood,  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  make  any  move  today  in  the  Security  Council  in 

‘  The  source  text  is  a  copy  of  a  document  in  the  10  Files,  Department  of  State, 
bearing  the  designation  US/S/1 209  and  the  date  June  30,  1950. 
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implementat  ion  of  the  Council's  decision.  lie  indicated  that  he  thouirht 
there  were  three  problems : 

The  -first  involved  the  problem  of  coordination  of  offers  of  assistance 
and  the  organization  of  a  channel  of  communication  between  Lake 
Success  and  Korea.  I  asked  him  how  he  thought  this  problem  sliould 
be  solved.  He  said  that  he  had  had  many  expressions  of  opinion  from 
various  government  Kepresentatives  with  whom  he  had  spoken  in  the 
last  two  or  three  days  and  mentioned  in  particular  Foreign  Minister 
Pearson.^  The  general  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  it  is  important  that 
there  should  be  some  official  machinery  with  the  United  Nations  label 
which  could  coordinate  these  offers  of  military  assistance  and  take  any 
other  action  in  implementation  of  the  Councirs  decision.  He  thought 
the  simplest  device  would  be  a  Security  Council  Committee  made  up  of 
a  number  of  the  Members  of  the  Security  Council.  This  Committee 
could  meet  in  private.  It  would  be  able  to  consider  offers  of  assistance 
and  make  arrangements  to  decide  whether  offers  could  be  accepted. 
It  could  establish  a  channel  of  communications  via  the  United  States 
Mission  to  MacArthur’s  command,  and  another  channel  of  communi¬ 
cations  direct  to  the  Government  of  Korea  thi'ough  a  Representative  of 
Korea.  It  would  be  an  excellent  umbrella  for  all  activities  in  this  field 
and  woidd  have  important  i:)ublic  relations  aspects.  In  this  respect  he 
mentioned  that  its  Reports  to  the  Security  Council  would  be  useful. 
The  Committee  would  also  be  in  a  position  to  meet  with  Representa¬ 
tives  of  States  who  were  not  INIembers  of  the  Security  Coimcil  and  wlio 
had  offered  aid.  I  told  Cordier  I  Avould  let  him  know  as  soon  as  we  got 
any  reactions. 

As  to  the  second  point,  Cordier  said  that  there  had  been  a  number  of 
expressions  of  opinion,  both  from  Representatives  and  the  Press,  in 
support  of  the  designation  in  some  way  of  a  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief.  The  title  was  not  important  but  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  Delegations  that  there  should  be  some 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  combined  forces  were  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations;  since  in  fact  most  nations  who  had 
offered  substantial  contributions  had  already  made  private  arrange¬ 
ments  to  place  these  units  under  General  MacArthur's  command,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  easiest  device  would  be  to  arrange  for  General 
IMacArthur  to  be  given  some  title.  He  thought  this  could  be  done  in 
several  ways.  It  could  be  handled  through  appointment  being  made  by 
the  Security  Council.  It  could  be  made  by  the  Government  of  Soutli 
Korea,  or  could  be  made,  formally  or  informally,  by  the  States  who 
were  contributing  and  later  acknowledged  or  confirmed  in  some  way  1)y 
the  Security  Council.  IVe  discussed  some  of  the  difficulties.  Cordier 


’  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 
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seemed  to  favor  the  third  alternative.  He  thought  it  would  be  quite 
adequate.  I  told  him  we  had  uo  instructions  on  this  point  as  yet  but 
were  still  discussing  the  matter  with  the  Department.  I  told  him  I 
would  let  him  kuovf  as  soon  as  we  got  any  reaction. 

Tlie  third  point :  the  United  Nations  Flag.  Cordier  said  that  tliey 
considered  the  question  of  the  combined  foi-ces  flying  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Flag.  Feller  came  up  and  indicated  he  had  already  given  us  a 
copy  of  a  legal  memorandum.®  His  view  is  that  it  would  be  entirely 
legal  for  this  to  be  done.  I  told  them  that  Ambassador  Austin’s  reaction 
had  been  that  it  is  wrong  to  fly  a  flag  of  peace  over  troops.  Feller 
pointed  out  that  tlie  philosophy  behind  the  regulations  which  the 
Secretary-General  had  already  approved  was  based  on  a  different  prin¬ 
ciple,  namely,  that  the  United  Nations  flag  should  fly  over  all  United 
Nations  activities  of  whatever  nature.  He  pointed  out  that  our  purpose 
in  the  present  crisis  is  peace  and  that  the  Charter  itself  contemplated 
that  peace  could  best  be  served  by  enforcing  collective  security. 

Cordier  indicated  that  the  Secretarj- -General  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  idea.  He  thought  it  would  have  excellent  public-relations  value  and 
that  something  of  this  kind  was  badly  needed.  If  the  United  States  was 
willing  to  accept  this  suggestion,  he  was  quite  certain  that  the 
Secretary-General  would  be  prepared  to  contact  the  other  Members 
of  the  Security  Council,  as  well  as  all  nations  whose  forces  were  fight¬ 
ing  under  MacArthur’s  command,  to  determine  whether  they  would 
agree  to  this  proposal.  If  the  consensus  is  favorable,  he  thought  the 
Secretary-General  would  himself  be  prepared  to  propose  to  the 
Security  Council  that  this  be  done. 

Cordier  suggested  it  might  be  done  by  a  short  resolution  authorizing 
the  combined  forces  to  fly  the  United  Nations  Flag.  It  was  conceivable 
that  it  might  be  done  by  the  Secretary-General  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility  if  he  had  determined  in  advance  that  the  nations  primarily 
involved  were  agreeable. 

Cordier  urged  that  we  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  these  questions. 
He  though  that  this  coming  long  weekend  provided  an  excellent  o])por- 
tunity  to  give  the  matter  careful  thought  and  to  come  up  with  a  good 
solution  by  next  Wednesday.'* *  lie  said  he  would  be  available  Monday 
for  any  consultations. 

In  the  meantime  I  told  Cordier  that  if  he  had  any  problems,  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  work  closely  with  him  and  act  as  a  channel  of 
communication  between  his  office  and  our  authorities  in  Washington. 
I  thought  such  a  channel  would  serve  for  the  moment. 


®  Not  printed. 

*  Jul.v  5,  1950. 
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Egyptian  Position  on  Korea 

Cordier  and  Lie  indicated  they  were  very  much  upset  about  the 
Egyptian  position,  Cordier  thought  Egypt’s  position  with  the  Member¬ 
ship  of  the  United  Nations  had  suffered  terribly.  lie  commented  that 
it  was  particularly  bad  in  the  light  of  the  situation  at  the  time  of 
Egypt’s  election  two  years  ago.® 

C.  P.  Noyes 

'  Egypt  was  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council  in  1948 ;  for  related 
documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  i.  Part  1,  pp.  98  ff. 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  held  its  475th  meeting  on 
June  30  from  3:00  to  5:40  p,  m.  to  discuss  the  situation  in  Korea; 
for  the  record  of  the  meeting,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.475.  During 
the  course  of  the  meeting,  the  Egyptian  delegate  explained  his  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  abstention  on  the  June  27  resolution,  while  the  Indian 
Delegate  read  the  statement  of  the  Government  of  India  support¬ 
ing  that  resolution.  The  Security  Council  also  took  note  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  communications  from  member  states  indicating  support  and 
in  some  cases  offers  of  assistance  for  the  United  Nations  decisions  on 
Korea.  The  French  representative  replied  to  a  Soviet  statement  (U.N, 
document  S/1517)  denying  the  legal  force  of  the  June  27  resolution. 
Ambassador  Austin  reported  on  the  press  release  concerning  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  decisions  on  intensification  of  United  States  military 
action  in  Korea.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the  President 
of  the  Council  (Kau)  read  aloud  the  text  of  U.N.  document  S/1518, 
a  communication  from  UNCOK  transmitting  a  report  dated  June  24 
from  UNCOK’s  field  observers  of  a  trip  along  the  38th  parallel  just 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  report  had  concluded  that  the 
KOK  forces  were  organized  entirely  for  defense  and  were  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  a  large  scale  attack  against  North  Korea. 


701.00/6-3050 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Ilerderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  June  30, 1950 — noon, 

[Received  June  30 — 3 : 16  p.  m.] 
983.  Upon  issuance  press  statement  setting  forth  GOI  position  re 
SC  resolutions  June  26  [^-5]  and  27  (Embtel  974,  June  29^)  Bajpai 
Secretary  General  IMEA  sent  word  he  would  be  glad  discuss  it  at  his 

’  Telegram  974  not  printed ;  see  footnote  4  to  telegram  973,  June  29.  from 
New  Delhi,  received  at  3 :54  p.  m.,  p.  237. 
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residence  my  convenience.  Bajpai  told  me  in  utmost  confidence  that 
lie  felt  compensated  for  staying  on  in  ME  A  under  extremely  trying 
conditions  by  his  contributions  during  this  single  day.  He  had  resolved 
during  morning  hours  that  if  announcement  supporting  resolution 
was  not  issued  in  immediate  future  he  must  retire  at  once.  He  said 
that  he  and  Prime  INlinister  had  spent  most  of  day  making  drafts 
and  counter-drafts  and  he  was  satisfied  with  final  result.  He  had  been 
called  to  Cabinet  meeting  to  explain  points  involved  and  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  India’s  proposed  action  and  was  surprised  at  calmness 
with  which  Cabinet  accepted  document  without  change.  Only  member 
Cabinet  who  suggested  alterations  was  Ayyangar  iSIinister  of  Rail¬ 
ways  whose  suggestions  would  have  vitiated  document.  Ayyangar 
received  no  support  from  colleagues  or  from  Nehru  and  resolution 
was  adopted  with  little  debate.  Adoption  resolution  might  well  result 
in  shift  of  India’s  international  position.  IMuch  depended  on  manner 
in  which  Commie  powers  would  act  in  face  of  India’s  announcement 
and  on  course  of  action  followed  by  Western  powers.  GOI  hoped  it 
would  not  be  compelled  to  give  up  its  present  policy  of  “development 
of  friendly  relations  with  all  countries;”  “an  independent  policy  .  .  . 
determined  solely  by  India’s  ideas  and  objectives”.  It  was  his  aim 
gradually  to  effect  substitution  of  this  description  of  GOI  policy  for 
such  expressions  as  “policies  of  positive  neutrality”  or  “policy  of 
nonalignment”. 

2.  Opinion  he  had  on  this  day  indeed  made  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  India  and  to  promotion  of  world  peace.  GOI  an¬ 
nouncement  would  be  received  with  gratification  by  all  who  were 
opposed  to  aggression  and  Avould  help  millions  of  Asian  doubters  to 
make  up  their  minds.  I  personally  was  grateful  to  him  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  which  he  had  shown  me  during  the  last  three  days  and  for 
helpful  suggestions  which  he  had  given  me. 

3.  Department  will  realize  that  although  GOI  announcement  marks 
distinct  step  forward  we  should  not  assume  that  Nehru  is  ready  as 
yet  to  go  along  with  us  all  the  way.  He  does  not  like  our  Formosa  and 
Indo-China  iiolicies  and  it  is  not  impossible  he  will  give  vent  at  some 
appropriate  or  inappropriate  time  to  his  feelings  by  critical  outburst. 
I  know  it  is  not  necessary  to  suggest  that  we  observe  care  in  all  our 
utterances  to  say  nothing  which  might  make  it  appear  we  believe  that 
GOI  by  supporting  SC  resolutions  has  placed  stamp  of  approval  upon 
all  our  Far  Eastern  policies.  If  we  can  do  so  without  offense  to  France 
it  would  be  particularly  helpful  here  if  our  public  announcements  re 
assistance  to  Indo-China  would  place  emphasis  on  our  aid  to  Indo- 
Chinese  states  and  contain  as  few  references  as  possible  to  French  in 
Asia. 
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793.00/6-3050 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  hy  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Merchant) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  Juiie  30,  1950 [ — 3 :  45  p.  m.]  ^ 

Subject :  Military  Situation  in  Korea 

Participants :  Mr.  H.  A.  Graves,  Counselor,  British  Embassy 

Mr.  Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 

INIr.  Graves  called  at  his  request  this  afternoon.  He  asked  if  I  could 
inform  him  generally  on  the  military  situation  in  Korea,  which  I  did. 
He  then  asked  if  I  felt  that  the  American  public  was  jirepared  for  the 
possibility  of  bad  news  on  the  military  front  in  Korea  for  several  days 
or  a  longer  period.  I  told  him  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  resolution 
of  the  public  or  the  Congress  on  the  matter.  He  then  asked  rather 
apologetically  if  I  had  any  comment  on  a  rumor  which  he  thought 
foolish  but  Avhich  nevertheless  had  been  picked  up  in  New  York  by 
the  Embassy  to  the  effect  that  there  was  strong  feeling  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Washington  that  American  military  forces  were  being  sent 
into  Korea  against  the  wishes  of  the  Government  under  compulsion  of 
the  Security  Council  action.  I  replied  that  it  was  fantastic  on  the 
face  of  it  and  told  him  that  the  obvious  answer  was  that  we  had  taken 
the  initiative  in  presenting  the  two  Security  Council  resolutions. 

IMr.  Graves  then  observed  that  the  line  of  defense  in  the  Far  East 
would  obviously  be  strengthened  by  the  specific  inclusion  and  public 
menf  ion  of  Hong  Kong.  I  told  him  that  it  had  always  been  our  under¬ 
standing  that  they  were  confident  they  could  look  out  for  Hong  Kong 
themselves. 

Next,  Mr.  Graves  asked  me  whether  we  contemplated  any  change 
in  attitude  toward  the  Nationalist  Government  and  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  reference  in  the  President’s  statement  to  the  “Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  Formosa”.  I  told  him  that  no  change  was  intended  or 
implicated  and  that  the  phrase  he  referred  to  was  merely  compression 
of  the  phrase,  i.e.,  “the  Government  of  the  Kepublic  of  China  now 
located  on  Formosa”.  At  this  point  Mr.  Graves,  smiling  cryptically, 
said  that  he  thought  the  whole  question  of  establishing  diplomatic 
relations  with  Peiping  must  now  be  very  carefully  reviewed. 

I  asked  Mr.  Graves  if  he  had  received  word  yet  from  Txindon  re¬ 
garding  our  request  that  Shell  be  asked  immediately  to  suspend  all 
shipments  of  petroleum  products  to  China  and  emphasized  again  the 
urgent  importance  we  attach  to  this  request.  He  said  he  had  tele¬ 
graphed  London  immediately  upon  our  request  but  that  he  had  not 


'The  time  is  that  assigned  in  Korean  Conflict. 
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3^et  lieard.  He  said  lie  would  try  to  expedite  a  reply.  I  tlieu  told  him 
of  our  instructing  the  Dejiartment  of  Commerce  to  suspend  action  on 
all  export  licenses  for  IB  items  to  Communist  China  and  said  that  I 
trusted  London  was  giving  the  most  urgent  consideration  to  our  re¬ 
quest  in  the  matter  of  trade  between  Hong  Kong  and  Communist 
China,  which  should  be  immediately  reviewed  with  a  view  to  eliminat¬ 
ing  exports  of  any  strategic  implication  to  mainland  China.^ 

“  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  619  ff. 


705.00/S-2550 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chiefs  Far  East 

{Mac  Arthur) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  June  30,  1950—3 :  56  p.  m. 

OPERATIONAL  IMMEDIATE 

JCS  84737.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  that  the  decision  whether 
to  accept  or  reject  the  proffer  of  military  aid  by  foreign  governments 
should  properly  be  made  at  highest  levels  in  Washington.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  has  been  advised  that  any  proffer  of  troops  made  by 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai  Shek  should  be  declined  at  present.^  In 
the  event  any  such  proffer  is  made  by  the  Generalissimo  to  you,  he 
should  be  advised  to  i-efer  it  to  Dept  of  State. 

^  See  the  aide-memoire  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chinese  Ambassador, 
July  1,  p.  276. 


330/6-3050  :  Circular  telegram 

7'he  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Dijylomatic  and  Consxdar  Offices  ^ 

SECRET  NiACT  WASHINGTON,  Juiie  30,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

Egyptn  Rep  informed  SC  this  afternoon  that  Egypt  wld  have  ab¬ 
stained  in  vote  on  Jun  27  SC  Res  because 

1.  Conflict  is  simply  another  element  of  difiiculty  between  East  and 
AVest  and 

2.  Similar  actions  of  aggression  were  called  to  attn  UN  before  but 
UN  did  not  take  action  to  end  them. 

Since  Dept  assumes  you  will  be  queried  re  US  attitude  toward 
Egyptn  decision,  you  shld  be  guided  by  fol : 

Overwhelming  support  by  UN  members  for  UN  action  re  Korea  has 
been  greatly  encouraging.  However  US  has  reed  news  of  Egypt  de- 

^  Sent  for  action  to  the  Embassies  in  Baghdad,  Cairo,  and  Jidda  and  the 
Legations  in  Amman,  Beirut,  and  Damascus,  and  for  information  to  the  Em¬ 
bassies  in  London,  Moscow,  and  Paris,  and  to  the  U.S.  Mission  at  the  United 
Nations. 
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cision  with  deepest  regret  since  issue  involved  is  one  of  world  wide 
scope  in  which  all  nations  have  important  stake.  Issue  is  full  use  and 
support  of  UN  functions  by  its  members  in  maintenance  of  peace  and 
in  opposition  to  aggression  and  is  not  question  of  special  interest  to  any 
one  country.  While  realizing  that  each  UN  member  is  free  to  determine 
nature  of  its  obligations  under  UN  Charter,-  we  believe  that  failure 
of  any  UN  member  to  support  UN  actions  diminishes  elfectiveness  of 
UN  and  will  have  most  adverse  effect  on  reputation  of  those  States 
as  UN  members  and  on  their  internatl  position.  Other  material  con¬ 
tained  in  Dept’s  guidance  tels  shld  also  prove  useful. 

Eef  is  made  to  Lie’s  request  of  Jun  29  to  all  UN  members  in  con¬ 
formity  with  SC  Res  of  Jun  28  [£7]  on  Korea  to  effect  that  “in  the 
event  that  your  Govt  is  in  a  position  to  provide  assistance,  it  wld 
facilitate  the  implementation  of  the  Res  if  you  were  to  be  so  good 
as  to  provide  me  with  an  early  reply  as  to  the  type  of  assistance”. 
Request  was  drafted  in  such  way  that  no  reply  wld  be  required  except 
if  affirmative.  Shld  you  receive  indication,  however,  that  your  country 
might  intend  misusing  Lie  msge  as  vehicle  for  negative  reply,  Dept 
hopes  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  such  attitude  materalizing.  Con¬ 
sideration  is  now  being  given  in  Dept  to  positive  steps  which  we  may 
make  in  fon  capitals  in  support  SC  resolutions  and  Lie’s  request.  This 
will  be  subject  later  tel. 

FYI  Dept  has  discussed  Egypt  statement  informally  with  Syrian 
and  Leb  Ministers  who  both  expressed  strong  disapproval  of  Egypt 
action  and  said  they  intended  telegraphing  their  govts  immediately 
that  effect.  Both  Ministers  expressed  apprehension  that  Egypt  state¬ 
ment  wld  be  interpreted  as  indication  of  neutrality  of  all  Arab  states. 
They  also  expressed  understanding  that  real  issue  is  test  of  UN  in 
preserving  security  of  free  world.  We  also  intend  approaching  other 
Arab  Reps  here  similarly. 

Aciieson 

“A  circular  telegram  transmitted  at  3  a.  m.  on  July  7  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  change  in  phrasing  of  this  passage: 

“As  phrase  ‘While  realizing  that  each  UN  member  is  free  to  determine 
nature  of  its  obligations  under  UN  Charter’  contained  in  Depcirtel  Jun  30. 
4pm  might  be  subj  to  possible  misinterpretation  re  legal  obligations  assumed 
by  each  UN  member  under  Charter,  pis  delete  and  substitute  phrase  ‘Wliile 
realizing  that  each  UN  member  must  determine  its  own  policy  in  light  of  its 
obligations  under  UN  Charter’.’’  (795.00/7-750) 


THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  NORTH  KOREAN  OFFENSIVE, 
JULY  1-SEPTEMBER  15,  1950 :  BRITISH  AND  INDIAN  EF¬ 
FORTS  AT  MEDIATION;  UNITED  NATIONS  ACTIVITIES 
CONCERNING  KOREA;  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  38TH 
PARALLEL 

Editorial  Note 

At  6 :  53  a.  m.  (EDT)  on  July  1  a  teletype  conference  was  held  with 
IIQ,  FEC  in  Tokyo  by  military  officials  in  IVashington  along  with 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  State  and  other  agencies  (DA 
TT-3445).  G-2  in  Tokyo  reported  that  the  North  Koreans  threatened 
Suwon  and  that  the  members  of  the  disorganized  ROK  Government 
had  moved  to  Taejon.  {Korean  Convict) 


795.00/7-150  :  Telegram 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Cormnander  in  Chief,  Far  East 

{Mac  Arthur) 

TOP  SECRET  Wasiiington,  July  1,  1950 — 11:28  a.  m. 

OPERATIONAL  IMMEDIATE 

JCS  84808. 1.  In  keeping  with  the  United  Nations  Security  Council’s 
request  for  support  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  repelling  the  Northern 
Korean  invaders  and  restoring  iieace  in  Korea  the  President  announced 
that  ho  had  ordered  a  Naval  blockade  of  the  entire  Korean  coast. 

2.  To  implement  this  order  you  are  authorized  to  use  such  means 
and  forces  as  are  available  to  you  to  deny  unauthorized  ingress  to  and 
egress  from  the  Korean  coast.  The  primary  purpose  is  to  suppress 
seaborne  traffic  to  and  from  North  Korea  and  to  prevent  movement  by 
sea  of  forces  and  supplies  for  use  in  operations  against  South  Korea. 
Caro  should  be  taken  to  keep  well  clear  of  the  coastal  waters  of  Man¬ 
churia  and  USSR. 

3.  Appropriate  governmental  notification  and  notice  to  Mariners 
will  be  issued  from  IVashington.’^  Advise  date  measures  wdll  be 
effective. 

^In  a  circular  telegram  transmitted  at  7  p.  m.  on  July  3,  not  printed,  the 
Department  of  State  instructed  all  diplomatic  officers  to  notify  the  government 
to  which  they  were  accredited  that  the  naval  blockade  of  the  Korean  coast  wms 
effective  immediately  (795B.5/7-350). 
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795.00/7-150 

Memorandum  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs 
{Allison)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
{Rush) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  July  1,  1950. 

Subject :  Korean  Speech  for  President  Truman 
I  understand  that  there  has  been  some  suggestion  that  in  the  speech 
which  is  being  prepared  for  President  Truman  to  make  on  the  Korean 
situation^  there  should  be  included  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
United  States  forces  and  presumably  South  Korean  forces  will  only 
attempt  to  drive  the  North  Koreans  back  to  the  38th  parallel  and  will 
not  go  any  farther.  I  most  strongly  urge  that  no  such  statement  be 
included  in  the  speech.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  fatal  to  what  may 
be  left  of  South  Korean  morale  if  such  a  statement  were  made.  It 
would  also  appear  to  me  to  be  most  unrealistic  in  the  present  situation. 
I  believe  there  is  ample  justification  in  the  last  part  of  the  second 
Resolution  of  the  Security  Council  ^  for  any  action  which  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  at  the  time  which  will  contribute  to  the  permanent 
restoration  of  peace  and  stability  in  that  area.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  will  be  no  permanent  peace  and  stability  in  Korea  as  long  as 
the  artificial  division  at  the  38th  parallel  continues.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  be  bold  and  willing  to  take  even  more  risks 
than  we  have  already  and,  while  I  certainly  would  not  advocate  say¬ 
ing  in  the  speech  that  we  would  proceed  beyond  the  38th  parallel, 
nevertheless  we  should  not  commit  ourselves  at  this  time  not  to  do  so, 
I  personally  feel  that  if  we  can,  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  we  can, 
we  should  continue  right  on  up  to  the  Manchurian  and  Siberian 
border,  and,  having  done  so,  call  for  a  UN-supervised  election  for  all 
of  Korea.  Any  action  on  our  part  now  which  would  inhibit  such 
action  in  the  future  would,  I  think,  be  most  unwise.® 

^Reference  is  to  the  address  made  by  President  Truman  on  July  19;  see  edi¬ 
torial  note,  p.  430. 

“  .Tune  27. 

•Manuscript  note  in  the  source  text  reads:  “Agree  D[ean]  R[usk]”. 


795.00/7-150 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  [Taejon,]  July  1,  1950 — 11  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  1 — 2 :21  p.  m.] 

1.  Contrary  to  predictions  most  observers,  ROK  forces  held  their 
ground  well  on  Han  River  and  other  fronts  last  night  and  today. 
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Enemy  today  reportedly  strengthened  ground  forces  in  bridgehead 
area  to  about  battalion  strength.  No  enemy  tanks  appear  to  have 
crossed  river  but  ROK  Intelligence  reports  indicate  enemy  tanks 
massed  near  pedestrian  bridge  on  which  rei:)airs  going  forward  and 
in  Mapo  area  to  west  where  new  bridge  reportedly  under  construction. 
Inchon  port  remains  in  ROK  hands  while  there  apparently  little 
change  in  Kimpo  area.  If  ROK  Intelligence  reports  have  any  basis, 
enemy  may  be  expected  push  tanks  across  river  under  cover  darkness 
and  misty  weather  obtaining  tonight. 

ADCOM,  on  basis  conflicting  alarming  reports  and  ROK  Chief  of 
Staff  ^  inability  to  assume  being  able  to  hold  Suwon  air  strip  till  next 
morning  decided  about  9  p.  m.  [to  evacuate?]  and  was  completed  by 
early  morning  July  2  when  headquarters  reestablished  Taejon  about 
110  [miles]  southeast  Seoul.  All  military  personnel  including  KISIAG 
officers  near  front  lines  were  withdrawn  thus  leaving  no  US  advisers  at 
Korean  Army  headquarters  or  forward  toward  front.  State  personnel 
headed  by  Drumright  and  several  correspondents  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  with  military  personnel.  All  arrived  safely  at  Taejon  where 
remaining  Embassy  personnel  now  concentrated  excepting  Noble  and 
Prendergast  who  went  to  South  Cholla  today  to  keep  contact  with 
Rhee.  Latter  left  Taejon  about  daylight  today  but  Prime  Minister 
states  Rhee  decided  return  Taejon,  due  arrive  10  tonight.  Some  KM  AG 
personnel  returning  front  areas  tonight.  It  appears  USAF  air  attacks 
have  slowed  enemy  advance  and  have  at  same  time  put  some  heart  in 
ROK  soldiers.  Word  is  now  getting  about  about  com-mitment  US 
ground  forces  and  this  is  having  definitely  steadying  effects.  It  is  ear¬ 
nestly  hoped  US  ground  forces  can  be  transported  North  in  time  con¬ 
tain  enemy  at  Han  River.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  task  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  aggressors  should  be  greatly  facilitated. 

I  earnestly  pleaded  National  Assemblymen  congregating  Taejon 
area  return  home  districts  and  pacify  people.  Many  left  Taejon  today 
to  Lothab  [apparent  garble].  I  also  appealed  Cabinet,  Governors  and 
public  leaders  to  remain  Taejon  and  carry  on  business  as  normal. 
Refugees  streaming  from  Seoul-Suwon  area  constitute  growing  prob¬ 
lem  which  government  appears  to  be  doing  little  to  solve.  Though 
people  have  lost  considerable  confidence  in  ROK  Army,  they  appear 
willing  continue  sui:)port  ROK  Government.  There  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  little  sabotage  or  guerrilla  activity  since  start  hostilities.  How¬ 
ever  North  Koreans  crossing  over  in  ROK  uniforms  and  carrying  ROK 
weapons  create  some  difficulties.  Near-panic  Suwon  yesterday  started 
by  two  jeep-loads  men  in  ROK  MP  uniforms  rushing  down  highway 
shouting,  “Tanks  coming”,  undoubtedly  Communist.  I  have  been  mak- 

*On  June  30,  Lt.  Gen.  Chung  II  Kwon  had  replaced  Jlaj.  Gen.  Chae  Byong 
Duk  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  ROK  Army. 
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ing  supreme  effort  all  week  to  fortify  wavering  determination  of  Ko¬ 
reans  to  continue  resistance.  With  arrival  US  ground  forces  there 
no  question  of  ROK  determination  to  carry  on. 

Stewart  is  making  full  use  of  remaining  USIS  centers  to  bring  news 
of  conflict  to  ill-informed  Korean  masses  whose  knowledge  of  affair  is 
based  very  largely  on  rumors. 

Muccio 


795.00/6-2S50 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Pakistan 
SECRET  Washington,  July  1,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

us  URGENT 

3.  Pis  arrange  see  Zafrullah  earliest  to  express  US  Govt  grati¬ 
fication  GOP  attitude  re  Korean  situation  (urtels  614,  623  Jun  28, 
30  ^),  and  at  same  time  to  indicate  our  reaction  to  Egypt  position  in 
SC  yesterday,  particularly  re  contention  that  “The  conflict  under 
consideration  is  in  fact  but  a  new  phase  of  the  deep-rooted  diversions 
between  the  Western  and  Eastern  blocs,  diversions  which  threaten 
world  peace  and  security.” 

Fol  is  for  your  guidance  and  use  in  informal  and  oral  approach 
(You  may  tell  Zafrullah  Dept  officer  is  informally  speaking  along 
same  lines  to  PM  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  before  his  departure  from  NY 
today)  : 

I.  US  Govt  notes  with  satisfaction  prompt  support  which  GOP 
is  giving  to  UNSC  action  re  Commimist  aggression  against  ROK.  US 
Govt  is  employing  sea  air  and  land  forces  Korean  theater  in  response 
to  UNSC  resolution  in  firm  belief  that  maintenance  of  peace  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  aggression  must  be  met  effectively  and  swiftly  by  UN.  It  is 
therefore  gratifying  to  know  that  GOP  has  without  hesitation  asso¬ 
ciated  itself  with  action  UNSC. 

II.  On  other  hand  US  Govt  has  received  with  deepest  regret  news 
of  decision  of  Egypt  Govt  to  abstain  in  UNSC  voting.  US  Govt  feels 
sure  that  GOP  will  agree  that  issue  involved  is  one  of  worldwide 
scope  in  which  all  freedom-loving  nations  have  vital  stake.  US  believes 
issue  is  full  support  and  use  of  UN  by  its  members  to  maintain  peace 
and  op2)ose  aggression.  It  is  not  matter  of  special  interest  to  this  or 
that  nation. 

III.  While  US  Govt  believes  individual  members  UN  shld  be  free 
to  determine  for  themselves  course  of  action  they  will  pursue  in  UN, 
US  also  believes  that  effectiveness  of  UN  will  be  seriously  impaired  by 
failure  of  any  UN  member  to  support  UN  efforts  to  prevent  aggression 
and  maintain  international  peace. 

IV.  US  Govt  noted  with  appreciation  that  Acting  Prime  Min  and 
FonMin  of  GOP  have  informed  Amer  Amb  Karachi  that  GOP  will 


‘  Mohamocl  Zafrullah  Khan,  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan. 
“  Neither  printed. 
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give  moral  support  to  UXSC  action.  It  is  hope  of  US  Govt  that  GOP 
will  make  known  its  views  on  this  matter  to  other  states  in  Near  and 
Middle  East  and  South  Asia. 

Conclusion : 

For  your  info  Dept  has  reason  believe  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  among  leaders  of  Arab  states  as  to  wisdom  and  propriety  of 
course  followed  by  Egypt  Govt.  We  believe  that  timely  advice  and 
influence  GOP  with  particular  relation  to  Arab  States  other  than 
Egypt  who  are  members  of  UN  might  forestall  development  of 
neutrality  among  all  Arab  States.  Such  a  development  wld  be  harmful 
to  interests  of  free  world. 

In  addition  while  US  deeply  regrets  Egypt  position  it  does  not  at 
this  time  wish  adopt  attitude  publicly  or  i^rivately  which  wld  have 
effect  of  further  stiffening  Egypt  attitude.  If  anything  we  wish  play 
down  Egypt  position  in  hope  that  there  will  be  change  in  attitude  and 
other  NE  states  will  not  rept  not  feel  forced  stand  by  Egypt. 

Finally  shld  GOP  wish  use  influence  other  states  including  NE  ME 
and  SOA  States  we  wld  of  course  wish  that  it  be  done  in  its  own  name 
and  in  support  of  UN  action  as  a  whole,  and  no  ref  shld  be  made  our 
approach.^ 

Acheson 


’In  telegram  12,  July  3,  from  Karachi,  not  printed.  Ambassador  Warren 
reported  that  Zafrnllah  indicated  he  would  be  quite  willing  to  approach  the 
Arab  states  on  the  question  of  support  for  the  U.N.  action  on  Korea  (795.00/ 
7-350). 

795.00/7—150  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secixtary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  1,  1950 — 2  p.  m, 

[Received  July  1 — 4 : 10  p.  m.] 

1. 1.  At  request  Ba  jpai  SYG  MEA  I  saw  him  at  noon  today.  lie  said 
he  liad  noticed  press  reports  to  effect  Chiang  Kai  Shek  was  offering 
place  armored  division  at  disposal  UN  for  action  in  Korea.  GOI  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  UN  would  not  permit  use  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in 
Korea.  Participation  these  troops  would  place  GOI  in  difficult  position 
since  many  Indians  and  other  Asian  nationals  who  thus  far  had  ap¬ 
proved  UN  action  and  GOI  support  thereof  would  be  shocked  and 
repelled  and  might  join  already  appreciable  opposition  to  stand  taken 
by  India  against  aggression.  I  told  Bajpai  I  appreciated  fully  force 
of  his  statements  and  would  pass  them  along  to  my  Government. 

2.  Bajpai  said  GOI  had  today  replied  to  circular  fiom  SYG  UN 
informing  SYG  it  was  not  in  position  furnish  troops,  material,  or 
funds  for  fmhting  in  Korea.  It  was  not  easv  when  India  was  unable  to 
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contribute  for  it  suggest  contribution  be  not  accepted  from  Nationalist 
China.  Suggestion  was  made  however  because  of  wide  unfavorable 
repercussion  which  would  follow  appearance  of  Nationalist  China 
forces  in  conflict.’- 

Henderson 


^  In  telegram  3,  July  2,  to  New  Delhi,  not  printed,  the  Department  informed 
Ambassador  Henderson  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  aide-memoire  to  the  Chinese 
Ambassador,  July  1,  below,  and  authorized  him  to  tell  Bajpai  in  confldence  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Indian  Government  were  taken  into  fullest  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  formulation  of  the  U.S.  position  on  the  question  of  use  of 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea  (795.00/7-250). 


330/6-2850 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington,  July  1, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

4.  Dept  expects  provide  full  reply  questions  raised  Para  5(a)  ur  554 
Jun  28  soonest  possible.  Meanwhile  fol  present  gen  views  Dept  may  be 
helpful. 

Action  to  prevent  attack  on  Formosa  and  to  prevent  Natl  Govt  air 
and  sea  operations  against  mainland  taken  as  immediate  security  meas¬ 
ure  to  preserve  peace  in  Pacific  and  without  prejudice  to  pol  questions 
affecting  Chi  Govt.  No  change  anticipated  in  relations  between  US 
Govt  and  Chi  Govt. 

Dept  believes  Amb  Gross  expressed  this  very  well  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Lie  (ur  569  June  30  ’)  when  he  pointed  out  US  move  respect¬ 
ing  Formosa  of  mil  significance  only  and  believes  USUN  shld  continue 
adhere  this  explanation. 

Acheson 


’Not  printed. 


795B.5/6-2950 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Chinese  Anibassador  {KooY 

Aide-Memoire 

In  response  to  the  request  contained  in  the  Chinese  Embassy’s  Aide- 
Memoire  of  June  29, 1950,^  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  Govem- 

’A  manuscript  note  in  the  source  text  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (Merchant)  indicated  that  this  note  was  approved 
in  substance  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  and  directly  by  General  Bradley 
for  the  JCS,  lncori)orating  changes  Bradley  suggested,  after  which  it  was 
initialed  by  Mr.  Acheson  at  5 :50  p.  m. 

*  See  the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Merchant,  June  29,  p.  239,  and  also  the  memo¬ 
randum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Freeman,  June  30,  with  the  annexed  aide- 
memoire  from  the  Chinese  Embassy,  p.  262. 
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ment  of  the  United  States  have  given  consideration  to  the  expression 
of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  China 
to  furnish  ground  forces  for  service  in  Korea  in  support  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Secretary  of  State  desires  to  inform  His  Excellency  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  China  of  the  deep  appreciation 
of  the  United  States  Govermnent  for  this  prompt  and  substantial 
demonstration  of  support  for  the  United  Nations  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  China.  In  light,  however,  of  the  threat 
of  invasion  of  Taiwan  by  Communist  forces  from  the  mainland,  a 
threat  repeated  in  the  last  day  or  so  by  spokesmen  for  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  Peiping,  it  is  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  representatives 
of  General  MacArthur’s  Headquarters  to  hold  discussions  with  the 
Chinese  military  authorities  on  Taiwan  concerning  the  plans  for  the 
defense  of  the  island  against  invasion  prior  to  any  final  decision  on 
the  wisdom  of  reducing  the  defense  forces  on  Taiwan  by  transfer  of 
troops  to  Korea.  It  is  understood  that  General  MacArthur’s  Head¬ 
quarters  will  be  in  communication  with  the  appropriate  Chinese 
military  authorities  on  Taiwan  with  a  view  to  the  dispatch  from 
Toyko  of  representatives  of  General  MacArthur’s  Headquarters  for 
this  purpose.® 

Washington,  July  1, 1950. 

’  For  related  documentation,  see  vol.  vr,  pp.  256  ff. 


796.00/7-150 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Moscow,  July  1,  1950 — 11  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  July  1 — 6 : 29  p.  m.] 

7.  Eyes  only  for  Secretary  of  State,  Department  circular  30  June,  5 
p.  m.^  has  certain  disturbing  connotations  particularly  as  regards  mili¬ 
tary  situation  South  Korea.  We  have  assessed  Politburo  attitude  as  of 
yesterday  (Embtel  1773,  June  30)  as  poised  to  jump  either  way :  i.e.,  if 
NK  invasion  stopped  hurled  back  and  full  power  western  world  (mean¬ 
ing  chiefly  that  of  US)  manifested  in  prompt  decisive  defeat  to  Com¬ 
munist  inspired  attack  in  ROK,  then  Kremlin  in  nice  position  to 
remain  aloof  and  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  what  would  doubtless 

^  Not  printed ;  it  provided  background  on  President  Truman’s  decision  to 
authorize  use  of  U.S.  ground  forces  in  Korea  on  the  basis  of  General  MacArthur’s 
report  that  the  ROK  forces  were  not  prepared  to  fight  the  kind  of  force  thrown 
at  them,  had  lost  or  abandoned  supplies  and  heavy  equipment,  had  not  fought 
seriously,  lacked  leadership,  and  were  discouraged  and  losing  their  willingness 
to  fight ‘(795.00/6-30.50). 
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be  described  as  regrettable  “civil  war”;  but  on  other  band  should 
military  success  favor  attackers  from  NK  or  should  struggle  become 
protracted  with  issue  uncertain,  despite  whatever  strength  western 
jjowers  are  able  and  willing  to  commit,  it  is  then  conceivable  Soviets 
would  commence  to  throw  their  weight  more  and  more  into  scales  on 
side  of  NK  forces,  either  openly  or  by  subterfuge,  following  pattern 
Spanish  civil  war.  Just  what  might  be  course  of  military  events  from 
thence  onward  is  difficult  to  foresee,  although  unmistakeably  clear 
that  we  would  suffer  to  some  considerable  degree  in  loss  of  prestige. 

Essence  of  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  earliest  military  success 
our  arms  in  SK.  The  issue  has  been  put  to  the  test  of  battle  and  entire 
world  is  watching  and  waiting  for  results  this  test.  I  am  sure  Politburo 
will  be  governed  by  such  results  which  will  constitute  the  kind  of  cold 
facts  upon  which  their  realistic  attitude  will  be  based  completely 
unconditioned  by  any  emotional  or  altruistic  sentiments. 

Consequently,  I  can  only  record  my  fullest  concurrence  with  what¬ 
ever  action  we  and  our  allies  can  take  to  inflict  at  the  earliest  moment 
the  most  complete  and  crushing  defeat  upon  NK  invading  forces. 
Every  day  of  delay  in  stopping  advance  of  NK  troops  increases  our 
problem,  and  will  shortly  operate  to  reduce  our  prestige  in  all  Asia 
as  will  in  friendly  western  world.  "While  I  am  impressed  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  expressions  approval,  etc.,  as  reported  in  Department’s 
infotels  and  otherwise,  yet  I  am  anxious  now  to  see  resounding  mili- 
taiy  success  achieved  by  demonstrably  overwhelming  power. 

We  cannot  afford  a  military  reverse  in  Korea. 

Dept  pass  London,  Paris;  repeated  info  London  5,  eyes  only  Am¬ 
bassador  Douglas;  Paris  4,  e3^es  only  Ambassador  Bruce. 

Kirk 

S5r.AD/7-150 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Political  Adviser  in  Japan 

(Sehald) 

Secret  Washington,  July  1,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

6.  Info  OAFE.  "Wliile  fully  realizing  difficulties  involved,  Dept 
recommends  that  if  at  all  possible  \’Ou  communicate  to  Muccio  or 
Drumright  desirability  Ehee  and  other  ROK  leadei'S  be  prevailed 
upon  to  endorse  and  sign  statement  to  UN  SYG  along  following  lines 
for  use  in  propaganda  especially^  to  SEA  and  SOA.  Lack  comment 
from  ROK,  due  harsh  necessity,  has  been  serious  propaganda  handi¬ 
cap,  which  shld  be  remedied  if  at  all  possible.^ 

^  Under  date  of  .Inly  4,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  (Limb) 
commnnicated  to  Secretary-General  Lie  a  message  substantially  similar  to  that 
quoted  in  this  telegram  except  as  indicated  in  footnotes  2  and  3  below ;  the 
Korean  message  was  circulated  as  U.N.  document  S/1571. 
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Beginning  text:  “The  Govt  and  the  people  of  Korea  are  deeply 
grateful  for  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  calling  upon  its  members  to  assist  the  Govt  of  the  Rep  of 
Korea  to  repel  a  brutal  and  unwarranted  aggression  against  it  and  to 
restore  the  situation  existing  prior  to  the  aggression.® 

The  Govt  and  the  people  of  the  Rep  of  Korea  are  likewise  deeply 
moved  by  the  promptness  and  vigor  with  which  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  honorable  fulfillment  of  their  obligations  under 
the  Charter,  have  acted  to  repel  the  aggression  and  to  restore  peace  in 
Korea. 

As  the  constitutionally  chosen  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Korea,  freely  acting  in  accordance  with  the  democi’atic  principles  and 
processes  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  ROK,  which  was  set 
up  with  the  approval  and  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations,  we,  the 
undersigned,  solemnly  declare  that  we  shall  unflinchingly  carry  on 
the  struggle  with  all  the  resources  at  our  command  until  the  situation 
hitherto  existing  has  been  restored.® 

We  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  harsh  trials  through  which  the 
people  of  Korea  are  now  passing,  but  we  share  with  them  the  con¬ 
viction  that,  in  this  trial,  we  are  fighting  not  for  ourselves  alone  but 
for  the  great  principles  embodied  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Only  if  these  principles  survive  and  flourish  in  the  world  can  free 
nations  and  peoples,  especially  those  newly  arrived  at  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  hope  to  survive  in  fi’eedom,  dignity  and  peace.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  that  our  struggle  is  filled  with  significance  for  millions  of  other 
peoples  and  many  new  nations  buoys  up  our  courage  and  stimulates 
our  efforts.  We  call  upon  the  people  of  Korea  to  renew  their  resistance 
to  the  aggressor  with  stout  heart  and  furious  purpose. 

Confident  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  effort  to  repel  aggression, 
we  shall  disdain  negotiations  with  the  aggressor  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  restoration  of  the  situation  existing  prior  to  the  aggression. 
No  support  will  be  given  by  the  people  of  Korea  to  any  illegal  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  aggressor  undertaken  ostensibly  in  their  name,  and  no 
recognition  will  be  tendered  to  any  such  negotiations  that  may  be  pur¬ 
ported  to  have  been  made. 

Recognizing  the  solemn  obligations  of  our  Constitutional  position 
and  filled  with  confident  hope  for  the  future,  regardless  of  present 
trials,  we  hereto  set  our  names  and,  with  our  signatures,  pledge  to  the 
peaceful  future  of  Korea  our  supreme  efforts  and  our  unstinted  sacri- 
nce  to  the  cause  in  which,  with  a  goodly  company  of  nations  devoted 
to  freedom,  we  are  involved.” 

Aciieson 


’  The  Korean  message  contained  no  mention  of  restoration  of  the  situation 
existing  prior  to  the  aggression.  ^  „ 

’  In  the  Korean  message,  the  word  “removed”  was  used  rather  than  restored, 
at  this  point. 
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795.00/7-150 :  Telegram 

The  Ainbassadoj'  in  Yugoslavia  {Allen)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Belgrade,  July  1,  1950 — 10  p.  m. 

niact  [Eeceived  July  1 — 8 :  24  p.  m.] 

6.  Tonight  at  Canadian  reception  Kardelj  ^  made  point  seeking  out 
Reams.2  Mates,®  Prica,  and  Admiral  Manola  *  were  in  group.  Kardelj 
began  conversation  by  expressing  hope  that  US  would  understand 
Yugoslavia’s  position  in  SC  on  Korea.  He  continued  that  he  wanted 
US  to  luiow  that  Yugoslavs  fully  understood  and  approved  US  action. 
He  added  conviction  that  US  intervention  would  quickly  restore  situa¬ 
tion  in  Korea  and  stated  that  the  result  would  be  greatest  possible 
“blow  for  peace”.  Kardelj  went  on  to  say  that  we  should  realize  extent 
of  prestige  loss  to  Russians  made  it  likely  that  Russians  would  attempt 
recoup  elsewhere.  He  did  not  believe  Russians  were  prepared  to  accept 
challenge  in  Korea. 

Reams  expressed  appreciation  for  Kardelj ’s  statement  of  under¬ 
standing  and  support.® 

Department  pass  Moscow  niact,  repeated  info  Moscow  1. 

Allen 


^  Edvard  Kardelj,  Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister. 

®R.  Borden  Reams,  Counselor  of  Embassy  in  Yugoslavia. 

•  Leo  Mates,  Yugoslav  Deputy  Foreign  Minister. 

‘  Rear  Adm.  SreCko  Manola,  Chief  of  Staff,  Naval  Section  of  the  Yugoslav 
General  Staff. 

“Telegram  2,  July  3,  to  Belgrade,  not  printed,  expressed  gratification  at  the 
Yugoslav  indications  of  understanding  and  approval  of  the  U.S.  action  on  Korea 
and  concluded :  “We  believe  we  shld  be  satisfied  at  this  stage  with  benevolent 
neutrality  on  part  Yugo  and  not  press  Yugo  Govt  for  open  manifestations  of 
support.”  (795.00/7-150) 


795.00/7-250 ;  Telegram 

The  Anibassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirh)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Moscow,  July  2, 1950 — 1  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  2 — 8 : 09  a.  m.] 

9.  In  accordance  instructions  from  GOI  Indian  Ambassador  Rad- 
hakrishnan  called  on  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Zorin  July  1 
to  make  demarche  Korea,  Indian  counselor  Kapur  informed  Em¬ 
bassy  officer  that  his  Ambassador  took  a  “stiffer  line”  than  had  either 
US  or  UK  Governments  and  that  Zorin  “was  taken  aback  when 
Radhakrishnan  countered  former’s  reference  to  Soviet  Government 
reply  to  Trygve  Lie  on  legal  aspects  SC  action  with  blunt  accusa¬ 
tion  that  Soviets  had  violated  Article  28  UN  Charter  in  walking  out 
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SC  (Kapur  observed  this  connection  that  US  should  also  emphasize 
Soviet  violation  Article  28  in  its  publicity  on  Far  East  situation). 

Kapur  added  that  GOI  cable  requesting  Indian  Ambassador  take 
this  action  indicated  that  British  had  suggested  such  step  to  GOI. 
Presumably  GOI  also  instructed  Indian  Embassy  consult  with  British 
Embassy  in  matter,  for  British  Embassy  informs  me  that  Kapur 
called  at  British  Embassy  morning  July  1  with  proposed  draft 
demarche  asking  Soviets  use  their  influence  persuade  North  Korean 
authorities  obey  cease-flre  order  UN,  withdraw  troops  north  38th 
parallel,  and  adding  that  breach  of  peace  was  “your  fault”.  At  British 
Embassy  Kapur  was  advised  words  “your  fault”  seemed  possibly 
gratuitous  and  likely  to  place  Soviets  in  undesirable  position,  but  that 
otherwise  demarche  was  welcomed,  applauded  and  encouraged.  British 
Ambassador  states  Indian  Ambassador  did  omit  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility  expression  “your  fault”  from  his  prepared  statement. 

Department  pass  New  Delhi,  London,  USUN  3.  Eepeated  info  New 
Delhi  2,  London  6. 

iClRK 


795.00/7-250 :  Telegram 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  Far  East  {Mac Arthur)  to  the  Department 

of  the  Army 

TOP  SECRET  Tokyo,  3  July  1950 — 12 : 43  a.  m.^ 

OPERATIONAL  IMSEEDIATE 

CX  57097.  Reference  DA  (JCS)  nr  W  84808  2nd  July.®  Consider 
that  if  effective  Naval  blockade  of  the  entire  Korean  coast  is  to  be 
maintained,  the  following  principal  port  areas  should  be  patrolled. 
Najin,  Chongjin,  Wonsan,  Inchon,  Chinnampo,  Anju  and  Sonchon 
plus  any  South  Korean  port  which  may  fall  to  North  Koreans. 

In  order  to  keep  well  clear  of  coastal  waters  of  Manchuria  and 
USSR  do  not  plan  to  blockade  Najin,  Chongjin  and  Sonchon.  Plan 
to  patrol  on  East  Coast  latitude  41  degrees  North  and  West  Coast  to 
39-30  degrees  North. 

With  units  already  committed  to  WESTPAC  no  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  forces  other  than  carrier  CVE  Task  Group  to  provide  air  cover 
for  forces  operating  and  to  increase  range  of  surveillance.  Blockade 
forces  can  be  deployed  as  of  4th  July  within  limitations  of  existing 
Naval  Forces  Far  East  but  present  patrol  cannot  be  extended  effec¬ 
tively  until  reinforcement  combatant  ships  arrive. 

‘The  time  of  transmission  is  given  in  the  source  text  as  corresponding  to 
10:43  a.  m.  on  July  2  (EDT). 

‘Transmitted  on  July  1  at  11:28  a.  m.,  p.  271. 
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795.00/7-250 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  [Taejon,]  July  2, 1950 — 10  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  2 — 4 :  55  p.  m.] 

5.  Late  reports  from  Korean  sources  suggest  enemy  forces  estimated 
to  exceed  2000  in  number  and  transported  in  90  trucks  had  by  6  p.  m. 
today  penetrated  to  vicinity  Kimyanggang,  about  10  miles  east  Suwon. 
This  column  appears  to  have  crossed  Han  River  in  vicinity  Kwamg- 
jangni.  Another  much  smaller  column  which  apparently  crossed  at 
same  place  appears  to  have  turned  south  through  Kwangju  and  to  have 
reached  vicinity  Yangin,  about  4  miles  northeast  Suwon  by  dusk.  Han 
River  front  south  of  Seoul  appears  to  have  held  all  day  and  situation 
in  Kimpo  area  reported  unchanged.  Inchon  still  in  ROK  hands.  17th 
regiment  which  successfully  evacuated  from  Ongjin  peninsula  now 
moving  north  from  Taejon  area  in  attempt  to  contain  enemy  threat 
east  of  Suwon. 

UNCOK  preparing  establish  headquarters  Taejon  and  start  func¬ 
tioning.  For  this  purpose  Kondapi  of  India  and  Brionval  France  now 
at  Pusan  being  asked  proceed  Taejon  and  other  absent  members  in 
Japan  being  requested  proceed  Taejon.  However,  when  Brionval  and 
Kondapi  arrive  Taejon  quorum  will  be  achieved  and  ITXCOK  will 
start  functioning.  Embassy  facilitating  UXCOK  in  every  way 
possible. 

Department  pass  CINCFE. 

Muccio 


Editorial  Note 

For  purposes  of  Korean  aid.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  on  July  3 
transferred  $10,568,500  of  funds  authorized  in  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949  from  Title  II  (Greece,  Turkey)  to  Title  III 
(Korea, Philippines, Iran).  (795B.5 MAP/7-350) 


795.00/7-350 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation,  by  Miss  Barbara  Evans,, 
Personal  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  ["WASHINGTON,]  July  3,  1950. 

Participants ;  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson 
Secretary  Acheson 

The  Secretary  telephoned  Secretary  Johnson  to  find  out  whether 
his  Department  had  any  comments  on  the  draft  of  the  suggested  Prosi- 
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dential  ^Message  to  Congress  and  the  Joint  Eesolntion  on  the  Korean 
statement  J  Secretary  Acheson  pointed  out  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  a  resolution  through  if  it  were  confined  solely  to  Korea, 
without  mention  of  Formosa  or  Indochina.  He  felt  that  such  a  resolu¬ 
tion  would  be  helpful  during  the  time  ahead.  Secretary  Johnson  said 
that  the  question  was  in  Secretary  Acheson’s  field  and  he  would  follow 
whatever  course  Secretary  Acheson  wished. 

Secretary  Acheson  suggested  that,  if  Secretary  Johnson  agreed, 
a  recommendation  from  the  two  Departments  should  be  gotten  up  by 
late  afternoon,  and  that  the  President  might  be  requested  to  meet  this 
afternoon  wfith  State  and  Defense  people,  and  any  other  advisers  he 
wished,  in  order  to  decide  what  he  wanted  to  do  about  the  statement 
and  resolution. 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  he  send  over  a  copy  of  the  latest  draft 
so  that  General  Burns  and  Secretary  Finletter  and  others  might  go 
over  it.  Secretary  Johnson  indicated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  such 
a  draft  sent  over,  but  that  it  should  go  from  Mr.  Matthews  to  General 
Burns.  Secretary  Acheson  said  he  would  so  send  it,  and  Secretary 
Johnson  said  he  would  see  that  General  Burns  received  a  memorandum 
on  the  subject  from  the  Service  Secretaries  to  Secretary  Johnson.^ 

'Neither  the  draft  Presidential  Message  nor  the  draft  Joint  Message  is 
printed ;  the  “Korean  statement”  is  a  reference  to  President  Truman’s  statement 
of  June  27,  p.  202. 

’  For  further  discussion  of  the  draft  Presidential  Message  and  the  draft 
Joint  Resolution,  see  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Jessup  of  the 
meeting  at  Blair  House  on  July  3  at  4  p.  m.,  p.  286. 


Editorial  Note 

On  J uly  3,  the  Department  of  State  released  a  memorandum  directed 
to  the  authority  of  the  President  to  order  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  repel  the  aggressive  attack  on  the  Kepublic  of  Korea ; 
excerpts  from  the  memorandum  are  printed  in  the  Department  of 
State  Bulletin^  July  31,  1950,  pages  173-177,  and  a  list  of  historical 
precedents  is  printed  ibid.^  pages  177-178. 


79.5.00/7-350 :  Telegram 

The  AmhaMadoT  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  3, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

[Received  July  3 — 2 :  34  p.  m.] 
1(5.  1.  During  talk  July  3  with  Bajpai,  SYG  MEA,  he  emphasized 

that,  in  opinion  GOI,  it  was  extremely  important  for  maintenance 
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world  peace  that  Russia  and  Communist  Chinese  take  seats  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  SC=  At  this  moment  SC  should  be  functioning  with  all  11  mem¬ 
bers  since  there  was  possibility,  even  though  perhaps  faint,  that  dis¬ 
cussions  could  convince  Russians  and  Communist  Chinese  that  it  was 
mistake  to  resort  to  armed  force.  GOI  felt  so  keenly  in  this  matter  that 
it  had  instructed  Radhakrishnan,  its  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  to  en¬ 
deavor  persuade  Soviet  Government  to  take  its  place  in  SC,  informing 
it  at  same  time  of  India’s  efforts  favoring  admittance  Communist 
China.^  Indian  Ambassador  had  also  been  instructed  undertake  per¬ 
suade  Soviet  Government  use  its  influence  prevail  on  North  Korea 
cease  fighting  and  withdraw  troops  from  ROK,  suggesting  at  same 
time  that  India  would  be  glad  participate  if  desired  in  discussions  on 
this  subject  with  US  and  Russia. 

2.  Indian  Ambassador  had  talked  to  Zorin,  Deputy  FonMin,  who 
had  received  him  somewhat  coldly.  Zorin  insisted  Russia  could  not 
return  to  SC  except  in  company  with  Communist  China.  Zorin  also 
said  that  Russia  could  not  inteiwene  in  Korea,  particularly  at  time 
when  US  armed  forces  were  killing  Asians.  He  added  significantly 
that  Russia  would  be  at  disadvantage  in  conference  with  US  and 
India  since  there  would  be  two  against  one.  Bajpai  said,  judging  from 
Radhakrishnan’s  report,  latter  had  not  displayed  strong  attitude  GOI 
had  hoped.  He  had  not,  for  instance,  pointed  out  that  North  Koreans 
began  killing  of  Asians  and  were  still  killing  them ;  that  it  could  be 
no  comfort  to  Asians  who  were  being  killed  and  wounded  that  their 
attackers  were  Asians. 

3.  I  asked  Bajpai  what,  in  general,  was  Radhakrishnan’s  attitude 
toward  recent  GOI  decisions.  (He  had  told  me  previously  that 
Radhakrishnan  frequently  displayed  certain  amount  of  “wooliness” 
and  “naivete”  in  his  dealing  with  Russians.) 

4.  Bajpai  said  Radhakrishnan  had  not  thus  far  given  GOI  his 
personal  views  on  subject.  He  imagined,  however,  that  logic  of  situa¬ 
tion  was  so  clear  that  Radhakrishnan  must  believe  that  GOI  decisions 
were  correct.  It  is  possible,  although  in  my  opinion  not  probable,  that 
Radhakrishnan  might  have  sent  telegrams  re  Korean  situation  to 
Nehru  which  were  not  seen  by  Bajpai. 

Department  pass  Moscow,  repeated  info  Moscow  unnumbered. 

Henderson 

*At  5  p.  m.  on  July  3,  the  Department  of  State  sent  the  following  message 
to  the  U.S.  Mission  at  the  United  Nations  as  telegram  9 : 

“In  view  Korean  situation  Dept  considers  it  wid  be  undesirable  for  Chi  repre¬ 
sentation  question  be  raised  SC  at  this  time.  In  event  you  receive  evidence  that 
question  may  be  raised,  you  shld  express  this  view  other  UN  Delegations.  In 
addition,  you  may  as  appropriate  indicate  that  during  Korean  crisis  we  wld  be 
even  more  disinclined  see  change  Chi  representation.”  (310.2/7-350) 
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795B.5/7-350 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  ly  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

COKFIDENTIAE  [Washikgtok,]  July  3,  1950  [ — 3 ;  05  p.  m,]  ^ 

Subject:  Chinese  Offer  of  Ground  Forces  for  Employment  in  Korea 
Participants :  Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Chinese  Ambassador 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  FE 
Mr.  Fulton  Freeman,  CA 

Ambassador  Koo  called  this  afternoon  at  his  request  and  opened 
the  conversation  by  expressing  the  complete  agreement  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  substance  of  the  Department’s  aide-memoire  of  July  1, 
1950,  in  reply  to  the  offer  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  despatch 
ground  forces  to  South  Korea.  He  stated  that  his  Government  con¬ 
curred  in  the  desirability  of  discussing  this  question  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  General  MacArthur’s  headquarters  and  that  the  arrival  of 
General  MacArthur’s  representatives  in  Formosa  would  be  eagerly 
awaited.^ 

I  pointed  out  that  the  grand  strategy  of  the  Communists  in  the  Far 
East  was  still  unclear  and  indicated  that  they  might  be  planning 
additional  moves  in  that  area.  I  also  stated  that  if  there  had  been  some 
question  a  few  months  ago  whether  the  forces  on  Formosa  were  in 
fact  able  to  defend  the  island  against  an  all-out  Communist  attack, 
then  it  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  spare  troops  at  this  time.  I  stated, 
in  this  regard,  that  a  proper  defense  of  the  island  would,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  require  the  coordinated  action  of  the  Chinese  army,  air  force  and 
navy  together  with  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet,  and  pointed  out  that  General 
MacArthur  would  undoubtedly  wish  to  weigh  the  Chinese  offer  of 
assistance  to  Korea  in  this  light. 

Ambassador  Koo  acknowledged  that  the  sending  of  33,000  troops 
to  Korea  might  in  fact  weaken  the  island’s  defense,  particularly  if 
they  were  given  the  best  equipment  available  on  Formosa. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry  whether  the  Ambassador  had  received 
any  reports  of  Chinese  Communist  military  movements  or  building-up 
operations  on  the  mainland,  the  Ambassador  replied  in  the  positive. 
He  stated,  however,  that  the  reports  which  he  had  received  had  been 
confined  to  military  movements  in  three  specific  areas,  namely  Man¬ 
churia,  Hongkong  and  the  Indochina  border  area.  He  made  no  specific 
mention  of  any  military  movements  in  the  so-called  invasion  area  on 
the  coast  opposite  Formosa. 

The  Ambassador  then  inquired  whether  any  conclusion  had  been 
reached  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  close  in-shore  islands 

*  The  time  Is  that  given  In  Korean  Conflict. 

*On  July  3,  the  Chinese  Government  formally  sent  to  Secretary-General  Lie 
Its  offer  of  three  divisions  of  troops  for  use  In  Korea  (U.N.  document  S/1562). 
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which  he  had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Merchant  in  their  conversation  of 
June  29,  I  replied  that  this  matter  was  being  discussed  with  the  De¬ 
fense  establishment  and  with  General  MacArthur’s  headquarters  and 
it  was  hoped  that  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  him  an  answer 
within  a  short  time.® 

Ambassador  Koo  then  mentioned  again  the  desirability  of  estab¬ 
lishing  satisfactory  liaison  between  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  and  the  Chinese 
authorities  on  Formosa  as  soon  as  possible.  I  informed  him  that  we  had 
already  communicated  with  General  MacArthur  with  respect  to  the 
urgent  need  for  such  liaison,  and  I  assured  him  that  I  would  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  present  status  of  the  arrangements.  I  stated  that  I 
understood  that,  for  the  time  being,  the  senior  assistant  naval  attache 
was  acting  as  principal  liaison  officer. 

Ambassador  Koo  then  inquired  whether  we  had  received  reports  of 
any  unusual  movements  of  Soviet  forces  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
such  as  the  Iranian,  Turkish  or  Yugoslav  border  areas,  that  might 
indicate  the  planning  of  offensive  actions  similar  to  that  in  Korea. 
I  stated  in  response  that  our  reports  from  the  areas  he  mentioned, 
while  indicating  normal  troop  movements,  showed  nothing  unusual. 
I  added  that  we  frequently  received  reports  of  troop  activity  in  these 
peripheral  areas,  but  that  we  had  received  nothing  which  would 
clearly  indicate  that  an  early  offensive  action  was  being  planned. 

*  For  related  documentation,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  256  ff. 

795.00/7-350 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessup) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  July  3, 1950 — 4  p.  m. 

Subject ;  IMeeting  at  Blair  House 
Participants :  The  President 

Secretary  Acheson 
Secretary  Johnson 
Secretary  Snyder 
Secretary  Brannan  ^ 

Postmaster  General  Donaldson  1 

Senator  Lucas 

Secretary  Pace 

Secretary  Matthews 

Secretary  Finletter 

General  Bradley 

INIr.  Hai'riman 

Mr.  Jessup  and  Mr.  Rusk  accompanied  the  Secretary 
of  State 


‘  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  Brannan. 
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The  President  asked  Mr.  Aclieson  to  lead  off. 

]Mr.  Aciieson  said  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  lay  before  the 
Ih'esident  and  his  advisors  a  recommendation  by  the  Department  of 
State  that  the  President  go  before  Congress  some  time  in  the  near 
future  to  make  a  full  report  to  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Congress  on  the 
Korean  situation.  It  was  proposed  that  this  report  to  the  Congress 
would  be  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  Joint  Eesolution  expressing 
approval  of  the  action  taken  in  Korea.-  It  was  not  proposed  that  the 
President  should  ask  for  such  a  resolution  but  that  the  initiative  for 
this  should  come  from  the  members  of  Congress.  lie  said  that  ilr. 
McFall  and  others  had  talked  to  various  Senators  and  Congressmen 
and  that  his  exploration  revealed  a  general  desire  for  a  Presidential 
message  of  this  kind.  This  Avas  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  felt 
that  so  far  only  the  leaders  had  been  told  what  was  going  on.  The 
Secretary  then  distributed  copies  of  the  draft  resolution  and  read  it 
aloud.  He  explained  that  in  drafting  it  he  had  tried  to  avoid  anything 
which  would  give  rise  to  debate  by  concentrating  on  points  on  Avhich 
there  seemed  to  be  general  agreement.  For  example,  the  resolution 
pi'oposes  that  the  Congress  commend  the  action  by  the  United  States 
rather  than  the  action  by  the  President. 

The  President  said  that  is  right. 

nln.  Aciieson  said  they  had  also  eliminated  from  the  draft  resolution 
any  reference  to  Formosa  or  Indochina.  There  the  action  Avas  prelimi- 
naiy ;  no  American  boys  were  getting  shot  and  the  action  was  clearly 
within  the  Presidential  powers.  The  Secretary  then  distributed  copies 
of  the  draft  message  and  read  it  aloud. 

The  President  asked  Senator  Lucas  AA’hat  Avas  his  reaction  to  this 
suggestion.  He  indicated  that  Congress  Avould  not  reassemble  until  a 
week  from  today  but  that  he  wanted  to  consider  whether  he  should 
deliver  such  a  message  when  Congress  reassembled. 

Senator  Lucas  said  it  was  hard  for  him  to  give  an  opinion  Avithout 
consulting  his  colleagues. 

The  President  said  that  all  he  was  asking  for  Avas  his  personal 
opinion. 

Senator  Lucas  said  that  he  frankly  questioned  the  desirabilit}^  of 
this.  He  said  that  things  Avere  noAV  going  along  well  and  he  questioned 
especially  the  paragraph  on  the  top  of  page  14  Avhich  suggests  that 
the  President  may  come  up  with  further  recommendations.  He  said 
that  one  could  draw  AvhateA’er  conclusions  he  pleased  as  to  what  such 
Presidential  recommendations  might  contain.  He  said  that  the  Pre.si- 
dent  had  A’erv  properly  done  what  he  had  to  without  consulting  the 
Congress.  He  said  the  resolution  itself  Avas  satisfactory  and  that 

’Neither  the  draft  Presidential  Message  nor  the  draft  Joint  Resolution  is 
printed. 
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it  could  pass.  He  suggested  as  an  alternative  that  the  President  might 
deliver  this  message  as  a  fireside  chat  with  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  President  said  he  had  reached  no  decision  on  this  point.  He 
had  merely  discussed  it  with  Secretary  Johnson  and  Secretary 
Acheson  and  wanted  this  round-table  discussion  on  it. 

Senator  Lucas  said  that  most  of  the  members  of  Congress  were 
sick  of  the  attitude  taken  by  Senators  Taft  and  Wherry. 

The  President  said  he  thought  Wlierry  had  been  a  little  better  after 
the  consultation  the  other  day.® 

Senator  Lucas  said  that  he  thought  this  was  not  the  case  in  view 
of  the  statements  which  Wlierry  later  made.'* * 

Secretary  Johnson  thought  that  Senator  Wherry’s  statement  was 
not  so  bad. 

Senator  Lucas  said  that  to  go  up  and  give  such  a  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  might  sound  as  if  the  President  were  asking  for  a  declaration  of 
war. 

The  President  said  this  was  exactly  the  point.  He  said  that  he  had 
not  been  acting  as  President  but  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  forces 
in  the  Far  East. 

Senator  Lucas  reported  that  the  President  would  be  practically 
asking  for  a  declaration  of  war  if  he  came  up  to  the  Congress  like 
this.  On  the  other  hand  a  fireside  chat  with  the  people  would  be  good. 
He  said  the  document  itself  was  wonderful.  He  would  merely  leave 
out  the  paragraph  on  the  top  of  page  14. 

The  President  then  asked  Secretary  Snyder  for  his  opinion  point¬ 
ing  out  this  was  a  suggestion  from  the  Department  of  State  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  agreed  with  Senator  Lucas. 

Secretary  Snyder  said  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  people 
to  know  what  was  in  this  message  and  to  hear  this  statement  from  the 
President  himself.  He  said  Senator  Lucas  had  made  a  good  point  but 
that  the  substance  of  the  message  was  excellent.  He  agreed  it  was 
debatable  whether  this  should  take  the  form  of  a  message  to  the 
Congress  or  a  fireside  chat.  His  first  reaction  was  in  favor  of  having 
the  President  make  this  statement  in  some  form. 

The  President  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  very  careful  that 
he  would  not  appear  to  be  trying  to  get  around  Congress  and  use  extra- 
Constitutional  powers. 

Secretary  Johnson  said  there  were  some  difficulties  in  the  text 
that  he  would  question;  he  had  noted  that  Senator  Lucas  marked 
up  his  copy  where  it  referred  to  Communist  China,  for  example.  He 
thought  this  was  not  the  time  for  a  message  to  the  Congress  but  that 
this  was  a  political  decision. 

•Presumnbly  this  Is  a  reference  to  the  meeting  at  11  a.  m.  on  June  30;  see  the 
editorial  note,  p.  257. 

*  See  Congressional  Record,  June  30, 1950,  pp.  9537  ff. 
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The  President  said  he  didn’t  want  to  call  Congress  back  for  this 
purpose. 

Secretary  Johnson  said  things  were  going  very  well  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  message  that  was  not  already  in  the  press.  He 
suggested  that  the  President  wait  until  there  were  things  which  the 
public  does  not  know  and  which  could  then  be  told  to  them. 

Secretary  Brannan  said  he  thought  the  President  could  not  go  to 
the  people  without  going  to  the  Congress.  He  said  that  perhaps  the 
talks  with  the  leaders  had  filled  the  need  for  reporting  to  Congress  but 
the  real  question  was  whether  the  President  should  now  send  a  message 
to  the  full  Congress.  Such  a  message  of  course  went  to  the  people  also. 
He  questioned  including  in  the  last  few  pages  the  discussion  of  the 
diplomatic  exchange  with  the  USSR.  This  seemed  to  him  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  policy  of  not  putting  the  Soviets  on  the  spot.  The 
less  said  about  their  machinations  the  better.  He  thought  we  should 
stick  to  the  North  Koreans  and  action  under  the  UN. 

The  Postmaster  General  said  that  he  had  carefully  listened  to 
Senator  Wherry’s  remarks  at  the  recent  meeting.  Wherry  felt  there 
should  be  a  report  to  Congress  and  had  raised  the  question  of  the 
President’s  authority.  If  the  President  made  a  report  like  this  he  might 
be  called  back  again  and  again  in  further  exjilanations  to  the  Congress. 
He  felt  the  President  should  not  go  unless  he  had  some  new  information 
or  wished  to  make  a  request  for  some  legislative  action. 

Senator  Lucas  stated  that  Senator  Wherry  was  complaining  be¬ 
cause  the  President  didn’t  go  to  Congress  before  he  acted.  Regarding 
the  resolution  he  said  he  was  just  thinking  out  loud  but  it  occurred 
to  him  that  if  the  President  should  call  the  same  group  together  we 
might  get  their  reaction  and  then  would  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
it  through.  He  thought  they  would  be  unanimous. 

The  President  said  that  it  was  up  to  Congress  whether  such  a 
resolution  should  be  introduced,  that  he  would  not  suggest  it.  He  said 
it  was  not  necessary  to  make  the  decision  today  and  that  he  too  was 
just  thinking  out  loud. 

Secretary  Pace  said  the  legislative  branch  has  a  strong  desire  for 
participation  at  some  time. 

Secretary  Snyder  said  that  we  were  going  along  a  new  road  and 
making  a  historical  record.  He  thought  the  President  should  make 
this  record  clear.  On  this  point  he  disagreed  with  Secretary  Brannan. 
He  thought  the  President  could  not  wait  too  long  for  a  summation.  He 
thought  the  public  support  should  be  kept  steady  as  it  is  today. 

Secretary  Matthews  thought  it  was  essential  to  say  something  to 
the  people  and  not  to  by-pass  the  Congress.  He  was  not  sure  as  to  the 
timing. 

Senator  Lucas  said  that  he  felt  he  knew  the  reactions  of  Congress. 
He  thought  that  only  Senator  Wlierry  had  voiced  the  view  that  Con- 
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gress  should  he  consulted.  Many  members  of  Congress  had  suggested 
to  him  that  the  President  should  keep  away  from  Congress  and  avoid 
debate.  He  thought  a  debate  on  the  resolution  might  last  at  least  a 
week. 

Secretary  Johnson  said  that  everybody  in  Congress  wanted  to  pose 
as  an  expert  on  Constitutional  law. 

Secretary  Finletter  agreed  with  Secretary  Snyder  that  we  were 
treading  new  ground.  If  such  a  message  were  sent  by  the  President 
people  would  feel  a  sense  of  participation.  The  report  should  stress 
that  his  one  cardinal  purpose  is  to  maintain  peace. 

Mr.  Harriman  commented  on  the  European  reaction  and  stressed 
the  need  for  close  relation  between  the  President  and  Congress  under 
Presidential  leadership.  IVliile  things  are  going  well  now  there  may 
be  trouble  ahead.  Eegarding  the  paragraph  on  the  top  of  page  14 
which  had  been  considered  he  thought  people  were  wondering  about 
this  and  that  some  statement  should  be  made.  He  did  not  know  that 
Congress  would  not  reassemble  until  next  IMonday.® 

The  President  said  we  should  not  call  them  back  before  they 
planned  to  return. 

Secretary  xVcheson  said  no  one  thought  of  doing  that. 

INIr.  Rusk  said  that  clear  Congressional  support  would  help 
abroad.  Comments  by  Senator  Taft  and  Wherry  are  reported  abroad 
and  may  raise  a  question  of  our  solidarity. 

Mr.  Jessup  stressed  the  importance  particularly  for  opinion  abroad 
having  the  President  reiterate  the  facts  in  the  situation.  The  state¬ 
ment  by  the  President  would  in  itself  be  news. 

General  Bradley  said  that  he  thought  some  report  at  some  time 
was  a  very  good  idea  but  he  wished  to  avoid  a  long  debate  in  Congress 
on  matters  which  now  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  President  said  he  certainly  must  make  a  report  some  time  but 
he  did  not  want  to  call  Congress  back  now.  He  said  it  was  always  dif¬ 
ficult  to  keep  541  men  informed  even  about  legislative  business.  Even 
though  he  did  explain  matters  to  the  leaders  there  were  many  in 
Congress  who  did  not  know  and  eventually  he  must  report.  He  said 
his  judgement  was  to  hold  up  his  decision  for  the  rest  of  this  week. 
He  would  have  further  consultations  with  the  Big  Four  next  Monday. 
He  said  he  was  still  just  thinking  out  loud  and  if  there  were  any 
better  suggestion  he  would  be  glad  to  listen  to  it. 

Senator  Lucas  commented  that  Senator  Taft  was  merely  following 
his  same  old  line.  Senator  Jenner's  statement  in  Indiana  was  unbeliev- 
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able.  Senator  Lucas  said  if  there  should  be  a  row  in  Congress  that 
would  not  help  abroad.  He  did  not  think  that  Congress  was  going  to 
stir  things  up. 

The  President  said  this  depends  on  events  in  Korea.  He  said  that 
if  this  view  met  with  the  approval  of  those  present  he  would  wait 
until  he  had  his  talks  with  the  leaders  next  Monday. 

This  was  agreed.® 

"President  Truman  did  not  deliver  his  message  to  Congress  until  July  19; 
see  editorial  note,  p.  430.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  draft  Joint  Resolution. 


330/7-350  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington,  July  3, 1950 — 4  p.  m. 

8.  Fol  is  draft  text  of  res  which  Wainhouse^  telephoned  to  Noyes 
for  HSUX  comment : 

The  SC 

Having  determined  that  the  armed  attack  upon  the  ROK  by  forces 
from  North  Korea  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace, 

Having  recommended  that  INIembers  of  the  UN  furnish  such  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  ROK  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and 
to  restore  interaatl  peace  and  security  in  the  area, 

(1)  M^elcomes  the  prompt  and  vigorous  support  which  Govts  and 
peoples  of  the  UN  have  given  to  its  resolutions  of  25  and  27  June  1950 
to  assist  the  ROK  in  defending  itself  against  aggression  and  to  re¬ 
store  peace  and  security  in  the  area ; 

(2)  Notes  that  Members  of  the  UN  have  transmitted  to  the  UN 
offers  of  assistance  for  the  ROK ; 

(3)  KecommeiuJs  that  all  INIembers  providing  mil  forces  pursuant 
to  the  SC  resolutions  to  assist  Korea  place  such  forces  under  a  unified 
command ; 

(4)  Requests  the  ITS  to  designate  the  Commander  of  such  forces; 

(5)  Requests  the  US  to  provide  the  SC  with  periodic  reports  on  the 
course  of  action  taken  under  the  unified  command. 

(6)  Establishes  a  SC  Comite  comjiosed  of  five  reps  of  the  Members 
of  the  Council  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres : 

a)  To  receive  offers  of  assistance  for  the  ROK  transmitted  to 
the  UN  and  to  inform  the  ROK  of  all  such  offers. 

b^  To  receive  the  periodic  reports  requested  in  Para  5,  above, 
c)  To  advise  the  SC  concerning  action  taken  by  Members  in 
support  of  its  resolutions. 

Acheson 


’David  W.  Wainhonse,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  United  Nations. 
Political  and  Security  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


4 tiS — SOO "  ' '  <  6* 
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795.00/7-350 

Memorandum  of  Conversations^  hy  Mr.  Charles  P.  Noyes,  Adviser  on 
Security  Council  Affairs,  United  States  Mission  at  the  United 
Nations  ^ 

SECRET  [New  York,]  July  3,  1950. 

Subject:  Korea 
Conversations  separately : 

Participants :  Mr.  J oseph  Nisot,  Belgian  Delegation 

Mr.  Bredo  Stabell,  Norwegian  Delegation 
Dr.  Jose  A.  Correa,  Ecuadorian  Delegation 
Mr.  David  Wainhouse,  UNP,  Dept,  of  State 
Mr.  C.  P.  Noyes,  United  States  Mission 

Nisot  asked  whether  the  rumor  that  there  would  be  a  Special  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  Korea,  in  the  near  future,  had  any  basis  in 
fact  so  far  as  we  knew.  I  told  Nisot  that  I  heard  the  suggestion  at 
various  times  during  the  last  several  days  but  that  so  far  as  we  knew, 
no  one  was  taking  it  seriously  at  the  present  time.  If  the  situation 
changes  for  the  worse,  of  course,  that  would  be  a  different  matter. 
Nisot  indicated  he  felt  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  at  the  present 
time  in  calling  a  Special  Session.  He  simply  wanted  to  check  on  our 
feeling. 

Stabell  wanted  to  get  our  advice  as  to  when  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  could  be  held.  He  said  that  they  were  in  a  very  difficult 
position  to  judge  since  while  they  knew  there  were  some  conversations 
going  on,  they  did  not  know  the  substance  of  these  conversations.  He 
asked  what  we  thought  about  holding  a  meeting  on  Wednesday  ^  and 
that  if  that  were  to  be  done  the  decision  should  be  made  this  afternoon. 

I  told  Stabell  I  was  in  a  difficult  position.  We  had  as  yet  received 
no  instructions  but  hoped  to  receive  them  tonight  or  tomorrow.  Am¬ 
bassador  Austin  plans  to  see  the  British  and  French  on  Wednesday 
morning.  I  indicated  that  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  initiate  action. 
If  a  proposal  were  put  forward,  it  would  come  from  some  other  Delega¬ 
tion.  While  we  would  have  our  instructions  by  Wednesday,  we  did  not 
know  whether  any  other  Delegations  would  have  their  instructions  by 
that  time  and  whether  any  resolution  should  be  tabled  on  Wednesday. 

Stabell  indicated  that  under  these  circumstances  his  advice  to 
Sunde  ®  would  be  that  they  should  not  call  a  meeting  this  afternoon  for 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  should  contemplate  that  the  meeting  should 

*  The  source  text  is  a  copy  of  a  document  in  the  10  Files,  Department  of  State, 
bearing  the  designation  US/S/1273  and  the  date  July  3, 1950. 

*July  5. 

‘Arne  Sunde  of  Norway  was  the  President  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  during 
the  month  of  July. 
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probably  not  be  held  until  Thursday  morning  or  afternoon.  This  would 
give  more  time  for  private  consultations  and  would  perhaps  enable 
the  Security  Council  in  a  single  meeting  to  have  a  resolution  introduced 
and  passed.  I  said  that  personally  I  thought  that  was  a  good  approach. 
I  did  not  think  we  felt  any  urgency  about  a  Wednesday  meeting.  In 
case  of  real  necessity,  a  meeting  could  of  course  be  called  on  short 
notice. 

Stabell  made  a  plea  that  we  should  keep  the  President  in  close  touch 
with  the  situation.  I  told  him  I  would  do  my  very  best  to  let  them 
know  just  as  soon  as  we  received  our  instructions.  This  might,  how¬ 
ever,  have  to  await  Ambassador  Austin’s  return  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

Mr.  Wainhouse.  After  speaking  with  Ambassador  Gross,  Mr.  Eoss 
and  Ambassador  Austin,  I  telephoned  the  Mission’s  comments  to  Mr. 
Wainhouse  in  the  Department,  as  follows:  [Ee  Eesolution  shown 
Dept’s  8,  July  3.]^ 

The  Mission  thinks  that  the  latest  draft  resolution  is  excellent  and 
fully  supports  it.  We  hope  the  Department  will  give  us  the  broadest 
possible  discretion  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  this  resolution  with 
other  Delegations.  We  understand  that  we  shall  attempt  to  get  some 
other  Delegation  to  introduce  a  resolution  along  these  lines.  We  should 
like  to  make  the  following  comments : 

Paragraph  5.  It  might  be  advisable,  if  possible,  to  find  some  lan¬ 
guage  which  does  not  pin  the  responsibility  on  the  United  States  to 
make  Eeports.  Wainhouse  commented  on  this  point  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  essential  to  have  a  single  channel  for  Eeports  so  as  to  avoid 
confusion.  I  indicated  this  was  not  a  matter  of  any  importance  with 
the  Mission. 

Paragraph  6.  The  Mission  agreed  that  the  Committee  should  be 
composed  of  Five  Eepresentatives.  However,  we  felt  we  needed  con¬ 
siderable  latitude  here  to  change  this  if  necessary  in  the  light  of  the 
comments  of  other  Delegations. 

The  main  thing  that  concerned  us  with  the  resolution  was  that  the 
Terms  of  Eeference  of  the  Committee  seemed  too  limited.  We  doubted 
that  we  could  sell  such  a  limited  Committee  and  we  saw  no  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  not  support  somewhat  broader  Terms 
of  Eeference.  We  were  wholeheartedly  in  agreement  with  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  were  quite  sure  other  Delegations  would  be,  also, 
that  we  must  stick  to  the  principle  that  the  Committee  shoidd  have 
no  jurisdiction  whatever  to  deal  with  problems  of  the  strategic  direc¬ 
tion  or  command  of  the  joint  forces. 

As  to  a,  we  felt  that  the  Department  should  consider  giving  the 
Committee  power  to  coordinate  the  offers  of  assistance  so  that  it  would 
not  be  doing  simply  a  secretarial  function. 


*  Brackets  appear  In  the  source  text. 
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As  to  (7,  we  suggest  that  the  Committee  should  have  the  power  to 
give  advice  to  the  Security  Council  concei'ning  matters  relating  to  the 
implementation  of  the  C'ouncirs  resolution.  The  Committee  should 
of  course  not  have  any  authority  to  give  advice  directly  to  Members 
oil  such  questions.  In  this  connection,  we  thought  it  might  be  possible 
for  the  Committee  to  make  useful  recommendations  to  the  Security 
Council  on  economic  problems;  that  in  any  case  it  should  have  this 
authority. 

The  Mission  also  felt  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  invite  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations  who  were  contributing 
forces  or  other  assistance  when  questions  involving  their  interests  were 
being  considered,  and,  in  jiarticular,  that  some  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  Kepublic  of  Korea  might  be  invited  to  sit. 

The  Mission  also  believes  it  would  be  desirable  that  in  some  way 
authority  should  be  given  to  the  combined  forces  to  fly  the  United 
Nations  Flag.  Wainhouse  indicated  that  the  Department  had  now 
cleared  its  policy  along  these  lines. 

I  emphasized  that  these  were  minor  comments  and  that  our  basic 
liosition  was  that  we  should  be  delighted  to  get  instructions  as  soon 
as  possible  authorizing  us  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  this  resolution 
with  as  wide  authority  as  possible. 

Dr.  Corrka  called  and  wanted  to  know  where  we  stood.  I  told  him 
we  hoped  to  have  instructions  by  "Wednesday  morning;  that  I  would 
call  him.  I  thought  that  on  either  Wednesday  or  Thursday  it  might 
be  possible  for  the  Council  to  take  some  affirmative  action. 


790.00/6-2950 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Enibassy  in  Moscow 

TOP  SECRET  AVastiington,  July  3,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

7.  Embtel  17G8  June  29.  Development  close  relations  Kapur  Ind  Ernb 
highly  commendable.  Dept  has  found  recent  Embtels  reporting  his 
views  extremely  interesting.  FYI  although  Dept  gave  Amb  Pandit 
advance  notice  Pres  statement  of  June  27,  successful  discussions  with 
Indians  on  Korea  culminating  GOI  acceptance  SC  Kes  June  27  con¬ 
ducted  entirely  New  Delhi  by  Amb  Henderson.  Although  reftel  not 
reed  until  after  GOI  acceptance,  in  point  fact,  content,  tone,  and 
method  Henderson’s  representations  to  Nehru  Bajpai  very  similar 
Kapur’s  proposals.  No  special  appeals  such  as  msg  from  Pres  or  Secy 
utilized.  No  action  being  taken  however  along  lines  Kapur’s  idea  of 
SYG  appealing  Neluu.  Dept  agrees  Kapur’s  brief  might  be  useful  in 
future  approaches  GOI  leaders. 

Aciieson 
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310.1/7-350  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Uruted  States  Mission  at  the  ’ 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington-,  July  3,  1950 — T  p.  m. 

10.  Fol  are  Dept’s  preliminary  comments  on  some  items  in  check  list 
forwarded  to  Dept  in  urtel  554,  June  28. 

Re  Para  1  {a  and  c)  of  urtel 

Fol  is  Dept's  analysis  of  Charter  basis  of  SC  resolutions  of  June  25 
and  27. 

Security  Council  Resolution  of  June  25, 1950 

SC  Res  of  June  25, 1950  contains  explicit  determination  under  Art  39 
of  Charter  that  action  by  forces  from  North  Korea  constitutes  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Para  1  contains  cease-fire  order  and  order  to  the  forces  to  withdraw 
to  the  38th  parallel.  These  orders  binding  upon  members. 

These  orders  are  enforceable  against  non-members  under  principle 
contained  in  Art  2  para  6  of  the  Charter. 

In  para  2  SC  requests  IINCOK  to  communicate  its  recommendations 
on  situation,  observe  withdrawal  of  North  Korean  forces  and  keep  SC 
informed. 

In  the  third  para  SC,  acting  under  Art  39,  applies  general  principle 
of  Art  2  para  5  of  Charter  to  Korean  situation. 

In  this  para  SC  calls  upon  all  members  to  render  every  assistance  to 
UN  in  execution  of  Res.  This  requires  members  to  facilitate  execution 
of  Res  i.e.,  cessation  of  hostilities  and  withdrawal  of  the  armed  forces 
to  the  38th  parallel.  The  means  of  accomplishing  this  are  not  specified 
(“render  every  assistance”)  and  presumably  would  be  within  discre¬ 
tion  of  members. 

In  second  i^art  of  this  para  the  SC  calls  on  members  to  refrain  from 
giving  assistance  to  North  Korean  authorities,  using  language  of 
Art  2  (5). 

Action  taken  by  the  US  on  the  basis  of  this  Res  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Res  of  June  27  was  taken  in  res^ionse  to  the  call  for  assistance 
in  execution  of  the  cease-fire  order  and  withdrawal  orders. 

The  SC  Resolution  of  Jure  27 

In  this  Res  SC  noted  that  its  orders  of  cease-fire  and  troop  with¬ 
drawal  had  been  disregarded  by  authorities  in  North  Korea.  It  con- 
chfded  that  urgent  military  measures  were  required  to  restore  peace. 
As  a  result,  the  Council  decided  to  recommend  to  members  to  furnish 
sucli  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  armed  attack  and  restore 
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international  peace  and  security  in  area.  This  is  a  recommendation 
under  Art  39. 

The  Charter  envisaged  the  fol  enforcement  procedure : 

1.  Under  Art.  39  the  SC,  having  made  an  explicit  or  implied  deter¬ 
mination  of  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  can  make  recommendations  to  members  or  can  decide  on  measures 
in  the  nature  of  sanctions  to  be  taken  under  Arts.  41  and  42  for  pur¬ 
pose  of  maintaining  or  restoring  peace. 

2.  The  measures  ordered  by  SC  may  be  either  of  non-military 
character  under  Art.  41  or  they  may  be  of  a  military  nature  under 
Art.  42.  The  SC  may  take  action  under  Art.  42  by  air,  sea  and  land 
forces  wliich  are  made  available  to  it  by  the  Members  of  the  UN  under 
special  agreements  mentioned  in  Art.  43. 

3.  Pending  the  coming  into  force  of  such  special  agreements,  under 
Art.  106  the  5  permanent  members  are  to  consult  with  views  to  joint 
action  for  maintenance  of  international  peace. 

No  special  agreements  have  thus  far  been  concluded  which  would 
place  armed  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  SC.  The  Soviet  Union  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  it  would  not  consult  in  a  body  in  which  the 
National  Govt,  represents  China. 

In  the  absence  of  the  armed  forces  placed  at  disposal  of  SC  the 
Council  chose  other  alternative  provided  by  Art.  39 : — to  recommend 
to  members  that  they  act  on  behalf  of  UN  rather  than  to  order  action 
under  Art  42.  SC  as  organ  holding  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  under  Art.  24  had 
power  to  do  so.  US  and  other  Members  have  acted  in  accord  with  SC 
recommendations. 

As  result  Members  acting  in  response  to  recommendation  of  SC 
are  imder  obligation  to  SC  to  ensure  tliat  their  action  is  in  fact  de¬ 
signed  to  repel  armed  attack  and  to  restore  international  peace.  US 
Commander  in  charge  of  the  military  action  in  area  is  responsible  only 
to  US  Govt,  which  in  turn  answers  to  SC. 

Scope  of  continued  US  action  in  support  of  the  Govt  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  is  fully  within  both  resolutions. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  doubt  as  to  legality  of 
US  action  and  any  effort  to  present  detailed  public  justification  might 
be  seized  upon  and  misused  for  propaganda  purposes  as  indication  that 
we  ourselves  are  not  certain  of  legality  of  our  actions. 

Re  para.  2  of  urtel  on  Coordination  of  Assistance 

“Assistance”  covers  economic  as  well  as  military  assistance  to  ROK. 
“Assistance”  also  covers  “sanctions”  against  North  Korea  as  indicated 
in  the  above  legal  analysis  of  SC  Res.  of  June  25.  As  you  know  US 
has  already  imposed  embargo  on  exports  to  North  Korea. 
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Re  para.  3  of  urtel  asking  whether  SG  action  should  l)e  taken  to  Estab¬ 
lish  Soviet  Complicity. 

For  the  moment  Dept  thinks  it  undesirable  to  bring  formally  to 
attention  of  SC  our  direct  approach  to  the  USSR  and  the  Soviet 
reply  thereto.  For  time  being  Dept  intends  to  continue  careful  course 
of  avoiding  formal  charges  against  the  USSR  in  the  SC. 

Re  para.  If.  of  urtel  regarding  Special  Session  of  the  GA 

Dept  does  not  consider  desirable  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  GA 
at  this  time.  The  SC  has  primary  responsibility  under  Charter  in  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  international  peace  and  security  such  as  armed  attack 
against  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Council  action 
appears  adequate  at  this  time  and  we  see  no  necessity  for  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  Korean  question  to  the  GA  now. 

Para.  1  {b)  on  linking  SC  action  and  US  action,  part  of  Para.  2 
dealing  with  coordination  military  assistance,  Para.  5  on  China  and 
Formosa  under  consideration  in  Dept.  See  Deptel  4  to  N.Y.,  however.^ 

Aciueson 


^Transmitted  on  July  1  at  5  p.  m.,  p.  276. 


785.00/7-450 

Memorandum  of  Conversation.,  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Merchant) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  July  4,  1950. 

Subject:  Memorandum  of  Conversation  between  Mr.  Livingston  T. 
Merchant  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Graves,  Counselor  of  the  British 
Embassy. 

Participants :  Mr.  Merchant  and  Mr.  Graves 
Mr.  Graves  came  in  to  see  me  this  morning  at  his  request.  At  the  out¬ 
set  he  said  that  he  was  under  urgent  instruction  from  the  Ambassador 
and  Tedder,  acting  on  a  telegram  from  London,  to  obtain  a  general 
statement  of  the  United  States  Government’s  ultimate  intentions  with 
respect  to  Korea.  He  said  that  he  realized  that  this  was  difficult  but 
that  the  Cabinet  was  most  anxious  to  give  full  support  from  the  very 
outset  to  the  central  theme  of  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  Korea  and 
that  the  Cabinet  was  meeting  tomorrow  morning  to  decide  what  Mr. 
Attlee  should  say  on  the  debate  in  the  Commons  tomorrow  afternoon 
on  Korea.  Mr.  Graves  emphasized  that  they  did  not  wish  to  pry  into 
military  matters  but  were  anxious  to  secure  the  broad  picture  including, 
I  gathered,  such  points  as  our  attitude  on  imification  of  North  and 
South  Korea  as  opposed  to  mere  restoration  of  the  status  guo  ante.  I 
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told  Mr.  Graves  that  we  were  naturally  anxious  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  our  thinking  and  that  I  would  take  the  matter  up  urgently 
with  Jlr.  Rusk.  (Immediately  thereafter  I  spoke  to  ]\Ir.  Rusk  and 
Mr.  Jessup  who  agreed  that  the  best  and  promptest  method  was  to 
ask  Sir  Oliver  Franks  to  come  in  today  and  discuss  the  subject  with 
Mr.  Rusk.  Failing  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Satterthwaite  ^  or  Mr. 
Jackson *  *  this  was  arranged  for  noon  when  the  British  Ambassador 
called  on  Mr.  Rusk.)^ 

Secondly,  Mr.  Graves  inquired  what  our  views  were  regarding  the 
technical  implications  of  the  President’s  orders  to  blockade  North 
Korea.  Again,  he  said  he  was  acting  under  instructions  from  London 
who  for  historical  reasons  were  sensitive  to  the  classic  legal  problems  of 
a.  blockade.  He  asked  specifically  what  our  position  was  with  respect 
to  the  granting  of  belligerent  rights,  whether  a  state  of  war  was 
thereby  considered  to  have  been  established,  the  status  of  prize  courts, 
whether  or  not  a  contraband  list  would  be  issued  and  the  question  of 
effectiveness.  I  asked  him  what  the  UK  views  were  on  this  matter  and 
he  indicated  he  was  not  yet  in  receipt  of  them.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
this  was  a  matter  that  lawyers  would  be  ai'guing  about  for  yeai-s,  that 
the  President’s  action  was  taken  in  clear  conformity  to  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  June  25  and  that  I  would  see  that  our  views  on 
these  and  related  aspects  were  collected  and  conveyed  to  him.  (In  a 
separate  memorandum  *  I  have  asked  Mr.  Johnson  of  NA  to  consult 
with  L  with  a  view  to  formulating  our  views  on  the  blockade  and  com¬ 
municating  them  to  ]Mr.  Graves.) 

In  the  above  connection  Mr.  Graves  pointed  out  that  the  status  of 
their  relations  with  Peking  coupled  with  the  presumable  participation 
of  British  naval  units  in  the  enforcement  of  the  blockade  posed  certain 
problems  which  while  now  hypothetical  might  materialize  into  a  diffi¬ 
cult  situation.  I  asked  Mr.  Graves  what  news  they  had  from  Peking 
which  might  indicate  the  effect  on  the  Chinese  communists  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  recognition  of  the  events  of  the  last  ten  days,  lie  said  to  their 
surprise  they  have  been  getting  no  information  at  all  out  of  their 
people  in  Peking. 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Graves  what  reply  if  any  he  had  had  from  London 
concerning  our  request  that  the  British  Government  ask  Shell  to  sus¬ 
pend  all  shipments  of  petroleum  products  to  communist  China.  I  said 
in  this  connection  we  had  received  with  satisfaction  a  message  from 
Rankin  ®  to  the  effect  that  a  Shell  tanker  en  route  to  Tientsin  had  been 
recalled  by  radio  to  llong  Kong.  ]Mi’.  Graves  said  that  the  Embassy  had 

’  Livingston  Lord  Satterthwaite,  Deputy  Director  of  the  OflSce  of  British 
Commonwealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs. 

’Wayne  G.  Jackson,  Oflicer  in  Charge  of  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  Affairs. 

’  No  record  of  the  meeting  between  Ambassador  Franks  and  Mr.  Rusk  has  been 
found. 

*  Not  printed. 

“  Karl  L.  Rankin,  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong. 
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had  a  reply  from  Ix)ndon  which  pointed  out  the  minimal  quantities  of 
oil  going  through  Shell  to  China.  He  added  that  the  telegram  neither 
said  that  London  did  or  did  not  ask  Shell  to  suspend  the  current 
shipments.  Tlie  specitic  figures  which  he  quoted  (which  incidentally 
emphasized  that  no  aviation  gas  had  gone  to  communist  China)  Mr. 
Graves  stated  would  be  given  in  detail  to  Mr.  Freeman  of  CA.®  I  told 
ilr.  Graves  that  both  Caltex  and  Stanvac  had  immediately  and  com¬ 
pletely  acceded  to  our  request.  I  further  asked  him  to  emphasize 
strongly  to  London  that  it  seemed  the  height  of  foolishness  to  permit 
any  oil  supplies  to  move  into  iMainland  China  during  this  period  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  Chinese  communists’  reaction  to  the  Korean  situa¬ 
tion.  I  said  that,  however  insignificant  the  quantities  involved,  he 
could  imagine  for  himself  the  eft’ect  on  American  public  opinion  and 
relations  witli  the  UK  if  Chinese  communist  troops  appeared  in  battle 
against  American  troops  in  Korea  and  it  could  be  said  that  they  rode 
into  battle  on  oil  supplied  by  a  British  company.  Mr.  Graves  did  not 
attempt  to  reply  but  said  he  would  emphasize  this  to  London. 

"The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Graves  indicated  that  in  the  period  January  1- 
May  31,  1950,  the  Shell  Oil  Company  exported  25,000  tons  of  petroleum  products^ 
to  mainland  China ;  for  further  documentation,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  619  IT. 

330/7-450 ;  Telegr.'im 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  PRIORITY  WASHINGTON,  July  4,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

14.  1.  Dept  is  submitting  in  the  next  fol  tel  revision  of  proposed 
SC  draft  Ees  in  connection  with  the  Korean  problem.  The  text  takes 
into  consideration  some  of  the  suggestions  which  Noyes  discussed  with 
'Wainhouse  yesterday,^  as  well  as  those  which  the  SYG  included  in  his 
memo  to  USUN  *  as  reported  by  Noyes. 

2.  Since  this  proposed  Kes  recommends  that  all  Members  providing 
mil  forces  and  other  assistance  make  such  forces  and  assistance  avail¬ 
able  to  a  unified  command  under  the  US,  and  further  requests  the 
US  to  designate  the  commander  of  such  forces,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
some  other  friendly  member  of  the  Council  to  introduce  the  Kes.  It  is 
suggested  that  you  consult  prior  to  the  meeting  with  all  friendly 
members  of  the  Council  and  seek  to  have  an  agreed  text. 

3.  Dept  wld  much  prefer  to  have  the  Res  include  the  draft  text 
through  numbered  paragraph  C.  If,  however,  strong  pressure  develops 
for  the  estab  of  a  SC  Comite,  you  may  submit  paras  7  and  8  to  meet 
that  pressure  and  stave  off  less  desirable  proposals. 

’  S^e  the  memorandum  of  conversations  by  ^Ir.  Noyes,  .Tuly  3,  p.  292. 

"Not  printed,  but  see  Trygve  Lie,  In  the  Cause  of  Peace  (New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1954),  pp.  333-334. 
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4.  Dept  is  not  wedded  to  the  method  proposed  in  its  draft  Res  of 
selecting  the  SC  Comite.  It  wld  be  disposed  to  have  the  SC  itself 
name  the  5  Eeps.  However,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  composition  of 
the  Comite  suggested  by  the  SYG.  As  we  understand  his  slate,  it  is 
US,  UK,  France,  India  and  Norway.  We  believe  there  ought  to  be  a 
Latin  American  State  on  it,  and  wld  wish  to  see  Cuba  or  Ecuador, 
preferably  Cuba  on  the  Comite  in  lieu  of  Norway. 

5.  Dept  has  no  objection  to  your  accepting  the  suggestion  of  the 
SYG  that  he  be  designated  as  Rapporteur  of  any  Comite  that  may  be 
estab.®  This  wld  be  in  accordance  with  Rule  23  of  SC  Provisional 
Rules  of  Procedure. 

6.  If  the  SC  shld  meet  to  consider  the  draft  Res  we  suggest  Wed. 
or  Thurs,^  preferably  Thurs  to  provide  more  time  for  consultation 
and  instructions  from  Govts. 

7.  We  have  no  objection  to  ROK  being  invited  to  participate  in 
Comite  discussions.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  specifically  for  such  participation  in  the  SC  Res  since  the 
Comite  itself  wld  have  authority  to  take  such  action.  We  believe  that 
if  the  question  of  participation  of  the  ROK  is  raised,  many  other 
states,  both  Members  and  non-Members  on  the  SC,  will  likewise  wish 
to  have  the  SC  invite  them  to  participate  in  the  discussions.  This 
might  tend  to  confuse  the  situation  and  impede  the  passage  of  the  Res. 

8.  Dept,  of  Defense  has  informally  cleared  text  of  draft  Res.  You 
will  be  advised  as  soon  as  we  obtain  its  formal  clearance.  Pending  this 
formal  clearance,  your  consultations  with  other  Dels  will  have  to  be 
on  a  tentative  basis  indicating  lines  of  our  thought  without  final 
commitments. 

Acheson 

*In  a  memorandum  of  July  4,  not  printed,  to  General  Burns,  Mr.  Hickerson 
explained  that  this  suggestion  was  intended  to  eliminate  Mr.  Zinchenko,  the 
Assistant  Secretary-General  in  charge  of  Security  Council  Affairs,  from  the 
administrative  handling  of  this  aspect  of  the  matter  in  the  proposed  Security 
Council  Committee  (330/7-450). 

*  July  5  and  6. 

330/7-450 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  PRIORITY  WASHINGTON,  July  4,  1950 - 4  p.  m. 

15,  Fol  is  revision  of  proposed  SC  draft  res  in  connection  with  the 
Korean  problem : 

The  SO 

Having  determined  that  the  armed  attack  upon  the  ROK  by  forces 
from  North  Korea  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
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Having  recommended  that  Members  of  the  UN  furnish  such  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  KOK  as  may  be  necessai'y  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and 
to  restore  internatl  peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

(1)  'Welcomes  the  prompt  and  vigorous  support  which  Govts  and 
peoples  of  the  UN  have  given  to  its  ress  of  25  and  27  June  1950  to 
assist  the  ROK  in  defendmg  itself  against  armed  attack  and  to  restore 
peace  and  security  in  the  area ; 

(2)  Notes  that  IMembers  of  the  UN  have  transmitted  to  the  UN 
offers  of  assistance  for  the  ROK ; 

(3)  Recommends  that  all  Members  providing  mil  forces  and  other 
assistance  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  SC  ress  make  such  forces  and 
other  assistance  available  to  a  unified  command  under  the  US ; 

(4)  Requests  the  US  to  designate  the  Commander  of  such  forces; 

(5)  Authorizes  the  imified  command  and  the  armed  forces  of  Mem¬ 
ber  States  under  it  to  use  the  UN  fiag  in  addition  to  their  own ; 

(6)  Requests  the  US  to  provide  the  SC  with  periodic  reports  on  the 
course  of  action  taken  under  the  unified  command ; 

(7)  Establishes  a  SC  Comite  composed  of  Reps  of - Mem¬ 

bers  of  the  Council  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres : 

a.  To  receive  offers  of  assistance  for  the  ROK  transmitted  to  the 
UN,  to  communicate  these  to  the  unified  coimnand,  and  to  inform 
the  ROK. 

b.  To  receive  the  periodic  reports  requested  in  Para  (6)  above. 

c.  To  advise  the  SC  concerning  action  taken  by  IMembers  in 
support  of  its  ress. 

(8)  Requests  the  SYG  to  act  as  Rapporteur  of  the  Comite. 

Acheson 


795.00/7-350 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {'Muccio')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  [Taejon,]  July  3,  1950 — 11  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  4 — 4 : 14  p.  m.] 

10.  Mytel  7,  July  3.^  Enemy  thrusts  through  Yongen  and  Songjong- 
ni  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much  progress  today.  Enemy  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  pushed  considerable  number  troops  and  equipment 
across  Han  River  below  Seoul  with  air  opposition  seemingly  light. 
New  threat  has  developed  to  east,  this  time  in  Yoju  and  Wonju  areas 
which  reportedly  in  enemy  hands  and  with  enemy  advancing  rapidly 
southeast.  This  enemy  thrust  evidently  came  from  Chunchon  direction 
and  represents  break  through  6th  division  defenses. 

Rhee  arrived  in  Pusan  yesterday  by  sea  from  Mokpo  and  is  evinc¬ 
ing  strong  desire  return  Taejon.  About  105  assemblymen  have  reg¬ 
istered  with  Assembly  secretariat  and  others  are  known  to  have  gone 


’  Not  printed. 
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to  constituencies  in  south.  Cabinet  had  inaugui’ated  informal  meetings, 
tliough  there  little  evidence  of  government  offices  being  set  up  in 
Taejon.  People  more  calm  here  today  than  any  time  since  outbreak 
hostilities.  Commodity  prices  have  risen  somewhat  Taejon  where  in¬ 
flux  of  refugees  relatively  great,  but  little  elsewhere. 

Department  pass  CINCFE. 

Muccio 


793.00/7-550 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirh)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Moscow,  July  5,  1950 — .3  p.  m. 

[Keceived  July  5 — 1 : 46  p.  m.] 

42.  Indian  Ambassador  Padhakrishnan  told  Embassy  officer  at 
July  4  reception  that  he  had  not  yet  received  any  reply  from  Soviets  to 
his  July  1  demarche  re  Koiea.  Asked  whether  he  intended  “to  return 
to  the  charge”,  he  replied,  “Goodness,  no”  (Delhi’s  16,  July  0  to 
Department).  He  anxiously  inquired  whether  US  would  permit  use 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea  and  appeared  relieved  when  told 
that  published  US  reply  to  Chinese  offer  indicated  negative  attitude 
on  our  part. 

Radhakrishnan  also  asked  whether  “we  intended  stop  at  flSth 
parallel”  and  speculated  about  political  future  of  Korea  after  cessa¬ 
tion  hostilities.  While  saying  that  perhaps  all  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  would  be  restoration  of  status  quo  line,  he  thought  that  military 
defeat  of  North  Korean  forces  might  create  possibility  holding  all- 
Korea  elections  under  UN  auspices  as  basis  for  Koiean  unificatioii 
under  some  kind  of  UN  guarantee.  He  doubted  UNCOK  could  accom¬ 
plish  this  objective  and  considered  appointment  either  smaller  UN 
group  or  single  “UN  Commissioner”  preferable  instrument.  From 
long-term  viewpoint  he  wondered  whether  we  could  expect  Koreans 
not  to  bo  influenced  in  their  political  orientation  by  their  proximity  to 
USSR  and  Communist  China,  adding,  however,  that  with  Stalin's 
demise,  he  thought  INIao  ^  would  cut  his  apron-strings  which  now  tie 
him  to  Kremlin. 

At  end  conversation  Radhakrishnan  referred  to  earlier  remarks  he 
had  made  to  effect  that  “when  chips  are  down,  India  would  be  with 
US”  and  said  that  GOI  stand  on  Korea  Avas  confirmation  this 
piediction. 

While  Embassy  agrees  that  there  is  some  justification  for  Bajpai’s 
remarks  on  Radhakrishnan’s  “vvooliness”  (Delhi’s  16)  all  evidence 

’  Mao  Tse-tung,  Chairman  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  Council  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 
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here  points  to  fact  that  on  Korean  issue  at  least  he  has  taken  firm 
stand  along  with  US  and  other  UN  members.  This  connection  Indian 
Counselor  Kapur  recently  told  Embassy  officer  that  latter  should  not 
be  deceived  by  his  Ambassador’s  apparent  naivete  and  vagueness  and 
that  he  himself  had  learned  that  behind  facade  was  very  observant 
and  realistic  mind. 

Department  pass  New  Delhi,  USUN.  Eepeated  information  New 
Delhi  4,  USUN  6. 

Kirk 


795.00/7-550 

Memorandum  hi/  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  {Rusk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  July  5,  1950. 

Subject :  Check  List  on  Decisions  in  Korea  Crisis 

Attached  are  two  copies  of  a  check  list  ^  on  decisions  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Korean  crisis.  You  may  wish  to  hand  one  copy  in¬ 
formally  to  Mr.  Harriman.  The  purpose  of  the  list  is  to  draw  together 
the  more  important  questions  which  require  decision  or  action  arising 
out  of  the  Korean  situation  and  applies  to  the  responsibilities  of  both 
the  Department  of  State  and  Department  of  Defense. 

Two  main  points  need  emphasis.  First,  we  must  be  unequivocally 
clear  that  we  shall  press  the  Korean  issue  through  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion,  subject  to  a  reexamination  of  general  strategy  if  the  Soviet 
Union  enters  the  fighting.  Unless  we  have  clearly  in  mind  this  basic 
determination,  many  day-to-day  decisions  become  impossible  to  make 
and  the  American  posture  is  one  of  timidity  and  uncertainty  and  not 
one  of  vigorous  leadership. 

Second,  even  though  our  policy  may  clearly  be  to  see  the  Korean 
matter  through  to  a  successful  conclusion,  that  policy  cannot  be  acted 
upon  with  assurance  by  the  Secretary  of  State  unless  all  necessary 
military  and  economic  action  is  being  taken  in  support  thereof.  Our 
relations  with  other  governments  on  a  large  number  of  details  will  be 
directly  affected.  Further,  unless  we  act  resolutely,  the  political  effect 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be  what  we  hoped  to  produce  in  the 
opening  days  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  attached  list  is  not  exhaustive,  but  if  we  get  clear  governmen¬ 
tal  answers  to  the  questions  raised,  we  shall  be  considerably  ahead  of 
where  we  are  now. 

FE  will  work  closely  with  IMr.  Matthews  to  get  the  answers  wffiich 
turn  upon  Department  of  State  action,  and  Mr.  Afattliews  will  work 

’  Not  printed. 
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with  General  Burns  to  attempt  to  get  many  of  the  military  questions 
answered — although  we  recognize  some  of  the  difficulties  in  that 
channel. 


Editorial  Note 

At  3 ;  30  p.  m.  on  July  5,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  held  a  news  con¬ 
ference  at  which  he  made  a  statement  in  refutation  of  allegations  of 
aggression  by  the  Republic  of  Korea,  likening  such  charges  to  Nazi 
claims  in  1939  that  Poland  had  started  hostilities  by  attacking  Nazi 
Germany.  For  the  text  of  the  statement,  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin^  July  17, 1950,  page  87. 


791.00/7-550 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  [Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  5, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  July  5 — 3 : 34  p.  m.] 

22.  1.  Bajpai,  SYG  MEA,  has  informed  me  today  by  telephone  that 
GOI  had  received  one  telegram  from  Mme.  Pandit  and  another  from 
B.  N.  Rau  reporting  that  New  York  Times  has  leading  article  to  effect 
that  I  persuaded  GOI  take  decision  in  favor  resolution  of  SC  and  that 
one  reason  for  India  acceptance  resolutions  was  US  announcement  that 
it  would  send  aid  to  Indochina.^  Bajpai  pointed  out  such  stories  were 
harmful  to  our  common  cause  since  they  strengthen  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  that  GOI  had  become  tool  of  USA.  They  could  also  cause  GOI 
embarrassment  internally. 

2.  He  said  instructions  were  being  issued  to  Pandit  and  Ran  au¬ 
thorizing  them  deny  truth  story  and  to  point  out  that  my  visit  Nehru 
on  day  GOI  decision  was  coincidence  since  I  had  obtained  appoint¬ 
ment  prior  any  knowledge  second  SC  resolution.  Instructions  also 
were  to  effect  that  GOI  decision  was  based  on  logic  of  events  and  was 
not  made  as  result  influence  any  foreign  power. 

3.  Bajpai  said  this  is  second  time  during  recent  months  that  NYT 
had  given  credit  to  American  Ambassadors  in  SOA  for  decisions 
taken  by  SOA  Governments.  He  recalled  that  Sulzberger  in  an  article 
sent  from  Karachi  about  two  months  ago  had  indicated  that  Indian- 
Pakistan  pact  had  been  brought  about  as  result  efforts  on  part  Ameri¬ 
can  Ambassadors  to  Pakistan  and  India.*  This  story  had  caused  much 

‘  Roference  is  to  an  article  by  Arthur  Krock  in  the  Neic  Forfc  Times,  July  4, 
19.^0. 

’Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger  had  been  in  Pakistan  in  early  April  1950;  for  further 
Information  on  this  reference,  see  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  A  Long  Row  of  Candles: 
Memoirs  and  Diaries  [19Si-195Ji]  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1969), 
p.  541. 
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embarrassment  and  harm.  Latest  story  could  be  even  more  harmful. 

4.  I  told  Bajpai  that  I  realized  harm  that  story  this  kind  could  do 
to  all  of  us;  that  I  was  deeply  distressed  that  article  appeared  in  so 
authoritative  a  newspaper  as  NTT;  and  that  I  was  sure  my  govern¬ 
ment  realized  GOI  decisions  were  based  on  merits  and  logic  of  events. 
I  said  that  I  was  somewhat  at  loss  as  to  what  should  be  done ;  that  I 
hoped  some  way  could  be  found  for  my  government  to  put  matter  in 
its  proper  perspective ;  but  that  denials  in  situations  this  kind  some¬ 
times  did  more  harm  than  good.  Bajpai  replied  that  he  had  no  sug¬ 
gestions  to  make  but  that  tendency  American  press  give  US  credit 
for  everything  that  was  done  anywhere  was  exasperating  for  govern¬ 
ments  dealing  with  US. 

5.  Bajpai  was  deeply  irritated  and  I  am  sure  Nehru  is  furious.  Pub¬ 
lication  such  story  will  seriously  injure  my  relations  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily  with  Nehru  at  most  unfortunate  time.  He  will  be  annoyed  both 
with  US  Government  and  with  me  even  though  he  may  realize  neither 
was  responsible  for  publication.  Appearance  this  story  will,  of  course, 
also  be  effective  ammunition  for  those  groups  in  India  and  elsewhere 
in  Asia  who  are  already  charging  that  GOI  has  fallen  under  domina¬ 
tion  “Anglo-American  imperialism.” 

6.  I  do  not  know  whether  Department  can  find  some  way  of  denying 
NTT  story  without  giving  it  undue  emphasis.  I  do  not  believe  how¬ 
ever  we  can  remain  silent  in  face  of  storm  which  is  sure  to  rise  in 
India.  Perhaps  Department  can  create  occasion  make  statement  along 
following  lines : 

Eeports  that  US  Government  had  attempted  in  Washington,  Lake 
Success  or  New  Delhi  to  exert  pressure  on  India  in  matter  of  SC 
resolutions  on  Korea  of  June  26  and  27  are  without  foundation.  US 
Government  was  of  opinion  that  what  had  happened  in  Korea  was 
so  clear  that  events  should  be  much  more  convincing  than  anything 
which  it  or  any  of  its  representatives  could  say. 

It  was  entirely  accidental  that  American  Ambassador  to  India 
visited  PM  on  June  29,  the  date  GOI  made  decision  to  support  resolu¬ 
tion  of  June  27.  Ambassador  had  requested  appointment  bef  ore  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  this  resolution  in  order  explain  considerations  which 
had  prompted  US  Government  to  take  certain  actions  re  Korea. 
Representative  of  India  in  SC  had  already  supported  SC  resolution  of 
June  26  \25'\.  It  should  therefore  be  clear  that  no  representations 
from  US  were  required  to  prevail  upon  GOI  to  support  resolution  of 
June  27  which  was  natural  corollary  to  that  of  preceding  day.  US 
Government  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  GOI  decision  re  resolution 
of  June  27  was  influenced  by  Ambassador  and  PM.  Its  imderstanding 
is  that  decision  was  taken  after  Cabinet  meeting  had  carefully  re¬ 
viewed  all  pertinent  facts. 

7.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  Department  would  inform  me  if  it  would 
have  any  objection  to  my  issuance  of  statement  similar  to  that  out- 
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lined  in  paragraph  6  in  response  to  inquiries  certain  to  be  received 
from  press. 

Henderson 


330.1/T-550  ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Refresentative  at  the  United  Nations  {Amtin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  July  5,  1950—0 :  51  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Eeceived  July  5 — 4:56  p.  m.] 

16.  I  met  -with  Chauvel  and  Jebb  at  former’s  office  at  eleven  this 
morning  to  discuss  proposals  for  SC  action  at  next  meeting  on  Korea. 
Lacoste,  Ordonneau,  Shone,  Cole,  Gross  and  Eoss  present. 

We  gave  colleagues  copies  alternative  texts  draft  resolution  first 
alternative  consisting  of  draft  contained  Deptel  No.  15,  July  4  through 
numbered  paragraph  6,  and  second  alternative  consisting  entire  text 
set  forth  this  reftel.  I  explained  numbered  paragraphs  7  and  8  re¬ 
flected  our  present  line  of  thinking  should  there  be  strong  pressure 
to  establish  committee  at  this  time.  I  pointed  out  difficulties  involved 
in  establishment  committee  at  this  time  and  particularly  re  composi¬ 
tion,  and  question  whether  colleagues  foresaw  any  embarrassment, 
particularly  to  commander  designated  by  US  pursuant  paragraph  4, 
in  postponing  action  on  committee  now  but  possibly  taking  up  question 
of  committee  at  later  date  should  this  seem  necessary  or  desirable.  I 
mentioned  as  wholly  personal  thought  possibility  at  some  stage  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  president  SC,  president  GA,  and  SYG  in  order  to 
maintain  maximum  universality  UN  approach  to  Korean  conflict. 

Jebb  said  he  sure  UK  Government  would  prefer  short  form  of  reso¬ 
lution  (through  numbered  paragraph  6)  and  that  in  view  of  difficulties 
particularly  re  composition  concernijig  committee  would  prefer  to  post¬ 
pone  question  of  committee  time  being.  He  read  from  instructions  in¬ 
dicating  his  government  view  SC  itself  could  meet  as  often  as  necessary 
to  consider  offers  from  member  governments  or  fuither  measures  to  be 
taken.  In  this  way  SC  would  demonstrate  its  active  and  continuing 
interest  in  Korean  conflict.  INIeanwhile  it  should  be  possible  unofficially 
and  informally  outside  of  SC  to  guard  against  undesirable  resolutions 
or  measures  which  might  embarra.ss  commander  designated  by  US. 
Jebb  said  his  government  had  suggested  that  EOK  might  be  requested 
to  report  nominally  to  SC  thus  avoiding  any  emliarrassment  if  such 
there  be  in  requesting  li'^S  directly  to  make  such  reports. 

Chauvel  indicated  desire  his  government  also  to  avoid  embarrass¬ 
ment  US  commander.  He  said  important  question  was  to  avoid  going 
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back  again  to  SC  (attitude  India,  Egypt,  Yugoslavia,  possibly 
others)  in  event  conflict  spreads  (Formosa,  Indochina).  Therefore 
Chauvel  said  important  that  resolution  not  be  too  precise.  He  had 
prepared  personally  draft  resolution  (sent  separately  as  USUN  15)^ 
which  was  very  much  along  lines  our  short  draft.  He  said  he  thought 
most  essential  point  was  asking  us  to  designate  commander.  Neither 
we  nor  British  reacted  very  favorably  to  Chauvel’s  idea  of  committee 
composed  of  Norway,  US,  UK,  France  and  SYG.  Chauvel  stressed 
principal  concept  he  had  in  mind  was  set  forth  in  numbered  para¬ 
graph  2  his  draft  resolution,  namely  that  Sunde  as  individual  might 
be  named  as  rapporteur  to  continue  in  this  role  after  expiration  his 
presidency.  Principal  purpose  Chauvel  saw  in  committee  was  “nega¬ 
tive* *’  in  sense  blocking  off  SYG  and  preventing  his  trying  to  do 
“everything”. 

Neither  Jebb  nor  Chauvel  reacted  very  favorably  to  getting  GA  or 
Romulo  *  involved. 

Both  Jebb  and  Chauvel  said  they  would  have  to  get  instructions 
concerning  the  use  of  UN  flag  (our  No.  5).®  Neither  voiced  strong 
objection  this  point  nor  enthusiasm. 

Gross  pointed  out  Department  opposed  putting  non-members  of  SC 
on  a  SC  committee  on  ground  this  would  open  field  for  effort  various 
governments  get  on  committee  and  that  Department  proposed  naming 
Government  of  Korea  to  sit  in  on  committee  since  committee  itself 
would  of  course  have  ample  power  to  request  representative  Govern¬ 
ment  Korea  to  attend  meetings.  Jebb  asked  re  paragraph  3  US  draft 
whether  we  had  intentionally  omitted  reference  to  Korean  forces 
being  placed  under  MacArthur  command  and  I  explained  this  had 
been  intentional  since  Korea  not  member  UN  but  forces  UN  members 
being  unified  in  support  of  Korea.  Neither  Jebb  nor  Chauvel  dissented 
from  this  point ;  both  however  considered  point  important. 

Jebb  and  Chauvel  appeared  to  agree  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
their  two  delegations  to  introduce  draft  resolution. 

It  was  agreed  tentatively  that  we  were  not  ready  yet  to  decide  on 
the  committee  and  that  we  should  proceed  with  consultations  on  basis 
short  draft  (through  numbered  paragraph  6).  We  agreed  Jebb  would 
inform  Sunde  our  consultation,  that  the  three  delegations  would  meet 
with  Dune  [Sunde tomorrow  afternoon,  and  that  we  would  ask 
him  to  call  a  meeting  of  SC  for  Friday  morning.^ 

Austin 


'  Not  printed. 

’  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Philippines  Representative  at  the  United  Nations,  was 
President  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

*  See  paragraph  5  of  telegram  15  to  New  York,  July  4,  4  p.  m.,  p.  301. 

*  July  7. 


468-806—76- 
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791.00/7-550 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Em  bossy  in  I ndia 
CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  July  5,  1950 — 8  p.  ni. 

PRIORITY  NIACT 

IG.  Dept  has  been  in  consultation  with  Ind  Enib  re  Crock  [Krock'] 
artd  First  Secy  states  probable  that  no  formal  statement  will  be  issued 
in  US  altho  he  has  not  consulted  Amb  or  Rau.  Press  queries  will  be 
answered  in  sense  Ind  decision  based  on  independent  Fon  policy,  devo¬ 
tion  to  world  pe.ace  and  opposition  to  aggression  and  was  in  no  way 
related  to  IC. 

At  Dept  press  conference  tomorrow  (urtel  22,  July  5)  press  officer 
will  respond  to  planted  question  in  sense  ( 1 )  Ind  decision  inherent  in 
Ind  Fon  policy  and  position  in  UN  since  independence;  (2)  in  light 
that  policy  and  position,  US  Govt  considered  that  facts  Korean  situa¬ 
tion  would  speak  for  themselves  to  GOI  and  that  no  representations 
from  outside  source  were  required  to  convince  GOI  of  rightness  of 
decision  it  took;  and  (3)  ur  role  was  normal  one  of  consultation  with 
GOI  in  order  that  GOI  might  be  currently  informed  of  US  views  on 
developing  situation  and  Dept  aware  of  Ind  opinion  J  If  queried  re  IC 
aspect  reply  will  be  in  sense  that  Dept  has  no  reason  believe  GOI  was 
influenced  by  anything  other  than  facts  in  Korean  situation. 

You  may  in  ur  discretion  make  statement  or  reply  to  press  queries 
along  foregoing  lines  adding  such  other  comment  as  may  seem  useful 
locally. 

Aciieson 


^  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  22,  July  6,  from  New  Delhi,  p.  304. 

*On  July  6,  a  Department  press  spokesman  did  deny  that  the  United  States 
had  exerted  pressure  on  the  Indian  Government  to  support  the  June  27  Security 
Council  resolution ;  see  the  New  York  Times,  July  7,  1950. 

330/7-550  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  July  5,  1950 — 8:37  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  5 — 9 : 12  p.  m.] 

22.  Gross  and  Ross  lunched  with  Sundo  and  Stabell  this  noon  to 
bring  them  up  to  date  on  USUN  and  Department  thinking  on  proposed 
resolution  for  action  at  next  SC  meeting.  Gross  and  Ross  gave  them 
copy  full  text  of  resolution  transmitted  Department’s  15,  July  4,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  our  present  tliinking  witli  which  UK  and  French  dele¬ 
gates  seem  to  agree  was  to  drop  paragraph  7  and  8  for  time  being 
and  concentrate  on  short  form  of  resolution  through  numbered  para- 
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graph  6.  Sunde  indicated  support  for  short  form,  and  said  he  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  or  desirable  at  this  stage  to  get  involved  in  compli¬ 
cated  question  of  setting  up  committee.  He  said  he  was  unaware  of 
pressure  from  any  quarter  to  set  up  a  committee  at  this  stage.  He  said 
he  had  talked  with  Lie  on  telephone  this  a.  m.  and  that  Lie  was  not 
pressing  for  committee. 

Re  sponsorship  of  resolution,  Sunde  although  without  instruction 
clearly  indicated  he  favored  Norway  as  sole  sponsor.  (Stabell  told 
Ross  privately  he  was  personally  opposed  to  Norwegian  sponsorship 
since  his  government  would  not  have  full  opportunity  and  time  to  con¬ 
sider  many  implications  of  action).  Sunde  recognized  that  French  and 
possibly  British  also  might  wish  to  participate  in  sponsorship.  He 
thought  there  should  be  maximum  of  free  sponsors. 

Question  Chinese  representation  came  up  by  Norwegian  reference 
current  activities  Rau.  Gross  and  Ross  took  line  indicated  Department’s 
No.  9,  July  3.^ 

Sunde  indicated  he  thought  if  question  should  arise  in  SC,  in  light 
his  government’s  ix)sition,  he  w’ould  probably  have  to  vote  for  seating 
Communists ;  he  agreed,  however,  it  would  be  undesirable  for  question 
to  come  up  during  Korean  crisis. 

In  context  Chinese  representation  question  and  Russian  absence, 
Sunde  observed  (referring  to  Hoover’s  speech)*  that  he  thought  whole 
function  and  structure  of  UN  should  be  studied  with  view  to  charter 
revision  in  event  continued  absence  Russians.  He  agreed,  however, 
would  be  better  not  to  give  Russians  excuse  for  charging  free  nations 
had  broken  up  UN,  but  rather  that  we  should  continue  on  present  basis, 
leaving  seat  open  for  Russians. 

Austin 

‘  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  16,  July  3,  from  New  Delhi,  p.  284. 

’  Text  in  the  New  York  Times,  April  28,  1950. 


795.00/7-650 :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Offices  * 

SECRET  Washington,  J uly  6,  1950 — 4  a.  m. 

Reporting  NK  advance  to  Pyongtaek,  20  miles  south  Suwon,  Hq 
Tokyo  states  NK  forces  displaying  resourcefulness  and  tactical  skill. 
One  NK  division  said  to  have  15  Sov  advisers  while  Sov  personnel 
manning  NK  tanks  north  Seoul  were  identified  by  ROK  general.  B-3 


'This  message  was  sent  to  all  diplomatic  missions  except  CJolombo  and  to  the 
Office  of  the  Acting  Political  Adviser  in  Japan,  and  to  the  Consulates  General 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. 
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report  states  200,000  Chi  Commie  troops  massing  Antung  on  Chi- 
Korea  border.  US  Far  East  Air  Force  reports  NK  planes  avoiding 
combat. 

Jap  officials  wholeheartedly  behind  US  action  Korea  according 
USPolAd,  who  has  received  confidential  msgs  from  Emperor  express¬ 
ing  gratitude.  Indications  are  Jap  Govt  wld  like,  within  limits  imposed 
by  occupied  status,  offer  support  SC  res. 

In  reply  charge  by  Trotsky ite  MP  that  Ceylon  is  tied  US  and  UK 
imperialism,  Ceylon  cabinet  min  stated  that,  faced  by  necessity  choos¬ 
ing  between  US  and  USSR,  his  govt  will  follow  US  and  its  demo¬ 
cratic  principles. 

Re  Chi  Govt  offer  send  33  thousand  troops  Korea,  Chi  Amb  Wash 
has  conveyed  his  govt’s  complete  agreement  our  reply  suggesting  con¬ 
sultation  with  MacArthur  whether  Formosa  defense  wld  thereby  be 
weakened,  which  Chi  Amb  believed  might  well  be  case.  In  response 
question  by  Chi  Amb,  Dept  stated  no  info  reed  clearly  indicating 
USSR  planning  early  offensive  action  other  parts  world. 

Indians  advise  against  dismissing  lightly  Chi  Commie  allegations 
US  action  re  Formosa  is  aggression  against  Chi®  and  cite  reports  of 
rising  feeling  in  Commie  Chi  that  US  is  using  Korea  as  pretext  to 
strengthen  its  armed  forces  in  region  for  eventual  support  Chi 
Natlsts.  Indians  note  possibility  Peiping  making  such  claims  as  basis 
for  possible  future  request  for  Sov  assistance  under  Sino-Sov  treaty.® 
Wliile  aware  US  conviction  that  USSR  and  Chi  Commies  wld  if 
participating  UN  merely  denounce  as  invalid  all  actions  taken  behalf 
Korea,  Indians  feel  it  important  both  countries  take  seats  SC  near 
future  believing  way  might  then  be  opened  for  negots  on  Korea  and 
Formosa  and  for  preventing  decline  UN  into  group  nations  revolv¬ 
ing  around  US  and  West. 

Port  FonMin  holds  principal  Sov  objective  remains  Mediterranean 
and  that  Sov  moves  other  areas  may  be  flank  operations  preparatory  to 
central  drive  somewhere  between  Adriatic  and  Afghanistan. 

UI^,  Fr,  and  Nor  delegs  UN  in  agreement  US  draft  res  establish¬ 
ing  unified  command  Korea  under  US  with  omission  provision  for 
UN  Comite.^ 


‘  The  text  of  a  statement  to  this  effect  was  communicated  to  Secretary-General 
Lie  by  Chou  En-lai  on  July  6 ;  see  U.N.  document  S/1583. 

•Reference  is  to  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Alliance  and  Mutual 
Assistance,  February  14,  1950 ;  for  related  documentation,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  256  ff. 

*  At  a  meeting  with  President  Truman  on  July  6,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
secured  the  President’s  approval  for  the  U.S.  draft  resolution  as  contained  In 
telegram  15,  July  4,  to  New  York,  p.  300,  through  numbered  paragraph  6  (  795.00/ 
7-650).  Concerning  JCS  opposition  to  the  concept  of  a  U.N.  Committee,  see 
Schnabel,  Policy  and  Directions,  p.  101. 
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Austral  PriMin  informed  AmAmb  Canberra  he  wld  like  spend  week 
Wash  on  return  from  London  end  July  in  order  discuss  with  Pres 
questions  Pacific  and  world  defense  and  Austral  contribution  thereto. 

Inform  Dept  if  in  view  expense  transmission  and  limitation  your 
code  facilities  you  believe  circular  tels  Korea  shld  be  discontinued  to 
your  post. 

Achesox 


795.00/7-600 

Memorandum  of  Teletype  Conference,  Prepared  in  the  Department 

of  the  Army 

[Extract] 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  July  6, 1950 — 6 : 52  a.  m. 

Nr:  DA  XT  3467 

**••••» 

T ohyo :  FE C  Item  1 0 

Keur  DA-5,  DA  XT  3462  051029Z  July  50 :  ^ 

Official 

Xhe  U.S.  and  the  U.N.  are  committed  in  Korea  to  the  extent  that 
withdrawal  is  completely  unacceptable  from  a  political  viewpoint. 
Xhere  are  no  known  diplomatic  steps  which  would  deter  the  Chinese 
Communist  Government.  Should  Chinese  combat  forces  become  in¬ 
volved  in  active  opposition  to  U.N.  forces  in  Korea,  sufficient  power 
must  be  added  to  U.N.  forces  to  insure  fulfillment  of  currently  assigned 
missions.  Xhe  first  military  steps  should  be  to  destroy  the  communi¬ 
cation  facilities  into  and  through  North  Korea.  Xhe  assistance  of  SAC 
would  be  required  for  this  task.  An  announcement  by  the  President 
that  the  U.S.  would  back  up  the  U.N.  decision  with  the  Strategic  Air 
Force  if  necessary  might  be  a  psychological  deterrent  to  the  Chinese 
people,  including  those  in  the  military  forces.  (End  Item  10) 


*  The  text  of  the  referenced  document  reads  as  follows : 

“Washington:  DA-5 

G3  also  desires  your  opinion  as  to  the  following : 

Should  Chinese  Communist  combat  forces  become  involved  in  active  opposition 
to  UN  forces  In  Korea,  what  would  be  your  recommendation  as  to  US  reaction 
from  the  political-military  viewpoint?  (End  DA-5).”  (795.00/7-650) 


Editorial  Note 


On  July  6,  the  National  Security  Council  met  to  discuss  Korea.  A 
memorandum  for  the  files,  in  Department  of  State  top  secret  file 
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795.00/7-650,  which  covered  Mr.  Acheson’s  discussions  with  his  prin¬ 
cipal  Department  of  State  advisers  prior  to  the  meeting,  was  not 
declassified  by  the  National  Security  Council  in  time  for  inclusion  in 
this  volume.  The  memorandum  dealt  chiefly  with  the  blockade  of 
North  Korea.  At  the  NSC  meeting,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De¬ 
fense  agreed  that  the  two  Departments  should  clarify  the  extent  and 
meaning  of  the  blockade  of  North  Korea  (NSC  Files:  NSC  Action 
NO.310&). 

A  published  account  of  the  NSC  meeting,  covering  topics  other 
than  the  blockade,  is  printed  in  Truman,  Years  of  Trial  and  11  ope, 
pages  o4A-345. 

Also  at  the  July  6  NSC  meeting,  the  President  instructed  the  mem¬ 
bers  that  all  proposals  for  presidential  action  in  the  current  Korean 
crisis  were  to  be  forwarded  to  him  through  the  NSC  machinery;  no 
unilateral  proposals  for  his  action  were  to  be  sent  to  him  directly. 
(Hariy  S.  Truman  Library :  Files  of  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Box  22, 
Folder  “Korea” ;  Elsey  to  Murphy,  July  7, 1950) 


795.00/7-650 :  Telegram 

TJie  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {KirJc)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  NiACT  Moscow,  July  6,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

[Received  July  6 — 2 :  58  p.  m.] 

54.  For  the  Secretary.  Gromyko  asked  British  Ambassador  to  call 
at  two  today,  July  6.  He  asked  Ambassador  if  he  adhered  to  statement 
he  had  made  to  Pavlov  on  June  29  (Embtel  2,  July  1).^  The  Ambassa¬ 
dor  said  yes  and  repeated  that  he  had  urged  that  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  cooperate  in  effecting  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  dispute. 
Gromyko  asked  if  Ambassador  still  adhered  to  this  position  in  spite  of 
what  had  happened  since  and  of  American  actions.  The  Ambassador 
confirmed  that  he  did. 

Gromyko  then  stated  Soviet  Government  wished  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  and  asked  if  Ambassador  had  any  specific  proposals  to 
make.  Ambassador  said  since  \sense?^  his  instructions  were  that  Brit¬ 
ish  hoped  Soviet  Government  would  use  its  influence  with  North  Ko¬ 
rean  Government  to  stop  bloodshed.  Pressed  to  be  more  .specific 
Ambassador  said  British  obviously  desired  to  restore  status  quo.  A  UN 
commission  had  been  working  in  South  Korea  to  promote  peaceful 
union  of  two  halves  and  British  wished  to  return  to  status  quo  and 
to  stop  war.  Gromyko  nodded  assent. 

Ambassador  inquired  whether  he  could  report  Gromyko  as  meaning 
that,  despite  his  recent  statement  (Embtel  32,  July  4)-  to  effect  that 

*  See  footnote  3  to  telegram  1767,  from  Moscow,  received  at  1 : 02  p.  m.  on 
June  29,  p.  230. 

*  Not  printed. 
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Soviet  policy  was  one  of  noninterference,  Soviet  Government  would 
be  willing  to  act  if  it  found  suitable  means.  Gromyko  said  that  Am¬ 
bassador  knew  position  of  Soviet  Government  from  documents  which 
have  been  published  but  that  Soviet  Government  wished  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  and  therefore  he  had  asked  Ambassador  if  latter  had  any 
proposals.  Ambassador  said  that  all  British  asked  was  for  the  use  of 
Soviet  influence  with  the  North  Korean  Government,  that  he  would 
report  at  once  what  Gromyko  had  said  and  that  he  would  ask  to  see 
Gromyko  again  if  he  received  a  further  communication  for  him. 

On  theory  that,  since  reply  to  British  will  not  be  made  public,  press 
correspondents  will  determine  that  reply  given  him  must  be  different 
from  that  given  us  (Embtel  1767,  June  29)  Ambassador  Kelly  has, 
to  avoid  undesirable  speculation,  informed  correspondents  off-the- 
record  that  Gromyko  asked  him  for  “elucidation  of  his  request  for 
Soviet  cooperation”. 

Kirk 


795.O0/7-650 


The  British  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State 


SECRET 

Extract  From  Telegram  From  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  British 
Embassy,  Washington,  Dated  July  6th,  1950 

I  think  that  you  should  at  once  communicate  the  text  of  Kelly’s 
report  ^  to  Mr.  Acheson  personally  and  speak  to  him  from  me  in  the 
following  sense. 

2.  He  will  remember  that  we  decided  to  make  a  parallel  approach 
to  the  Soviet  Government  after  the  United  States  had  approached 
them.  This  Soviet  response  clearly  needs  the  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  and  we  shall  not  make  any  further  move  in  Moscow  without 
discussion  with  the  United  States  Government.  Meanwhile  it  would 
be  very  helpful  to  us  to  know  what  Mr.  Acheson’s  reaction  is. 

3.  Have  in  mind  that  the  public  here  in  the  main  believe  that  the 
Russians  themselves  recognise  that  they  have  overstepped  the  mark 
in  Korea.  They  will  therefore  expect  the  most  serious  consideration 
to  be  given  to  any  move  which  might  lead  to  peace,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  their  part  are  bound  to  be  careful  not  to  act  in  any  way 
which  might  lose  them  the  unanimous  support  of  the  country  which 
was  demonstrated  in  yesterday’s  debate  in  Parliament. 

^  The  text  of  Ambassador  Kelly’s  telegram  to  the  Foreign  Office,  July  6,  on 
his  meeting  with  Gromyko,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State 
along  with  this  note  from  the  British  Embassy,  is  not  printed ;  the  substance  of 
Ambassador  Kelly’s  message  is  contained  in  telegram  54,  from  Moscow,  supra, 
and  is  also  summarized  in  Prime  Minister  Attlee’s  statement  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  July  20,  1950,  printed  in  British  Cmd.  8078,  Korea  No.  1  (1950)  : 
Summary  of  Events  Relating  to  Korea,  1950,  p.  27. 
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4.  Please  impress  on  Mr.  Acheson  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  details  of  Kelly’s  conversation  with  Gromyko  should  not 
be  allowed  to  leak  to  the  press.  We  are  refusing  to  enlarge  on  what 
Kelly  has  already  given  out  to  the  press  in  Moscow. 

5.  In  my  immediately  following  telegram  I  am  transmitting  a 
message  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  President  *  regarding  the 
military  and  political  implications  of  the  Korea  situation.  I  am 
anxious  that  Mr.  Acheson  should  see  this  message  at  the  same  time  as 
he  sees  Kelly’s  report.  The  Prime  Minister’s  message  will  indicate 
to  the  United  States  that  we  think  that  nothing  should  be  left  to 
chance.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  proposals  in  the  Prime  Minister’s 
message  should  detract  from  the  importance  of  weighing  carefully 
what  reply  we  should  give  to  Gromyko’s  approach. 

*  Infra. 


795.00/7-650 

The  British  Prime  Minister  {Attlee)  to  President  Ti'uman 

TOP  SECRET 

Message  From  Mr.  Attlee  to  the  President 

I  have  been  giving  much  thought  to  the  problems  which  are  likely 
to  face  us  as  the  situation  in  Korea  develops.  These  problems  are  of 
course  primarily  military  but  they  are  likely  to  have  increasingly  wide 
political  implications. 

2.  The  implications  will  concern  not  only  the  way  in  which  we  should 
like  to  see  the  situation  in  Korea  develop  but  also  the  reactions  of  the 
Russians  as  it  develops.  Russian  reactions  may  be  expected  not  only  in 
the  Far  East;  we  have  been  giving  some  thought  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  Soviet  Government  may  cause  trouble  for  us. 

3.  A  particular  aspect  of  the  situation  in  Korea  which  is  causing  us 
concern  is  that  the  Russians  have  involved  the  Western  Powers  in 
a  heavy  commitment  without  themselves  playing  an  overt  part,  and 
there  are  other  areas  in  the  Far  East  where  the  same  tactics  are  0]ien 
to  them.  You  have  already  made  known  your  concern  with  Indo-China 
and  Formosa.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  Communist-inspired 
activities  in  Malaya  have  already  been  stepped  up  in  tune  with  the 
Korean  affair.  And  we  can  not  ignore  the  possibility  of  a  Chinese 
attack  on  Hongkong. 

4.  But  further,  we  can  not  be  sure  tliat  these  activities  on  the  part  of 
Russia  will  be  confined  to  East  Asia.  I  understand  your  Military 
Advisers  have  already  expressed  the  view  that  Persia  may  again  be¬ 
come  a  danger  spot.  We  should  consider  whether  the  opportunity  may 
not  be  taken  of  relighting  the  fire  in  Greece.  And  there  may  be  other 
areas  of  potential  trouble. 
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5.  No-one  can  attempt  to  provide  precisely  in  advance  for  every 
eventuality.  But  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  should  look 
ahead  as  far  as  we  can  and  reach  some  agreement  as  to  our  common 
policy  in  these  areas  in  the  event  of  further  outbreaks. 

6.  I  would  like  to  propose  to  you  therefore  that  representatives  of 
our  two  Governments  should  meet  to  consider  what  courses  of  action 
are  most  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  Soviet  Government  and  should 
have  an  exploratory  discussion  of  the  plans  we  should  adopt  to  meet 
them.  Plans  have  already  been  concerted  between  us  over  a  wide  field 
but  I  think  that  the  time  may  have  come  for  extending  the  area  to 
which  our  detailed  plans  should  apply.  Other  Governments,  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  French,  may  be  concerned  but  it  will  suffice  if  they  are 
informed  as  and  when  the  situation  demands. 

7.  I  would  therefore  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  you  should  authorise 
the  appropriate  United  States  authorities  to  discuss  these  problems 
with  Lord  Tedder  in  Washington.  If  you  approve  this  suggestion,  I 
should  propose  to  send  a  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  advise  Lord  Tedder  on  our  thinking  here. 

8.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  talks  cannot  ignore  the  political  implica¬ 
tions.  I  should  therefore  be  glad  to  hear  whether  you  would  propose 
that  the  Department  of  State  should  be  associated  with  these  talks.  If 
so,  I  should  of  course  arrange  for  Lord  Tedder  also  to  be  supplied  with 
appropriate  political  advice. 

9.  My  colleagues  and  I  attach  very  great  importance  to  reaching  the 
closest  possible  understanding  with  the  United  States  Government  so 
that  we  can  both  plan  in  full  confidence  that  we  understand  each  other’s 
approach  to  these  weighty  problems.  I  therefore  deeply  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  give  me  an  early  and  favourable  reply  to  this 
suggestion. 

10.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  there  should  be  no  publicity  about 
the  j>roposcd  talks  either  before  or  while  they  take  place. 

[IjOndox,]  6th  July,  1950. 


7!».").0<)/7-6r)0  :  TeleKrum 

The  A  mhoussador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirh)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  SECRET  Moscow,  July  6,  1950 — 9  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  July  6 — 3 : 44  p,  m.] 

55.  For  the  Secretary.  Re  my  immediately  preceding  telegram 
Korea.^  Without  overlooking  possibility  that  Russian  move  is  solely 
designed  as  trap  in  effort  to  slacken  pressure  on  Korea  by  endeavoring 
drive  wedge  in  unanimity  free  world,  our  first  reaction  is  that  ap¬ 
proach  is  genuine  to  the  extent  that  it  reflects  Soviet  view  that,  in 


’  Sep  telegram  54,  from  Moscow,  received  at  2 :  58  p.  m.  on  July  6,  p.  312. 
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light  of  developments,  outcome  in  Korea  cannot  be  envisaged  as 
favorable  to  the  Soviets,  that  as  of  now  at  least  they  are  not  disposed 
to  enlarge  the  conflict  into  a  general  Asian  or  world  conflagration, 
that  they  wish  to  localize  the  affair,  and  that  they  are  seeking  means 
to  salvage  as  much  prestige  as  possible.  Should  their  representations 
develop  into  a  peaceful  solution,  they  probably  feel  they  could  capi¬ 
talize  on  their  initiative  as  demonstrative  of  their  peaceful  preten¬ 
sions.  Even  if  nothing  comes  of  it  they  may  foresee  advantageous 
exploitation  of  their  step  in  terms  of  publicity  in  connection  with  their 
peace  campaign.  British  Ambassador  is  of  same  view. 

In  any  event  it  seems  to  us  that  Gromyko’s  request  for  “specific 
proposals”  is  one  which  cannot  be  let  drop.  We  do  not  at  this  point 
have  any  specific  ideas  as  to  the  most  desirable  UN  action  towards 
the  unification  of  Korea  following  the  re-establishment  of  the  38 
parallel  line.  Presumably  the  obvious  reply  to  Gromyko  is  to  make 
fully  clear  that  a  prerequisite  to  a  peaceful  solution  is  complete  com¬ 
pliance  by  the  North  Koreans  with  the  SC  order  that  they  withdraw 
beyond  the  38  parallel  and  cease  fire.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  might 
be  added  to  such  a  statement  a  request  for  assurances  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  cooperate  and  participate  in  a  subsequent  UN  supervised 
all-Korean  election,  should  the  other  members  of  the  UN  determine 
such  an  election  to  be  desirable,  and,  having  left  no  doubt  in  the 
Soviet  mind  that  such  agreement  on  their  part  and  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Koreans  are  essential  pre-conditions,  inquiry  might  then  be 
made  whether  the  Soviet  Government  has  anything  specific  in  mind 
itself. 

It  will  be  noted  Gromyko’s  remarks  were  confined  to  Korea. 

Kirk 


795.00/7-650 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rush) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  July  6,  1950. 

Subject :  Air  Force  Reconnaissance  Flights 

Participants :  Brig.  Gen.  P.  M.  Hamilton — ^U.S.  Air  Force  ^ 

Dean  Rusk — Assistant  Secretari^  of  State 
General  Hamilton  came  in  this  afternoon  at  his  request  and  showed 
me  a  telegram  ^  from  the  Commanding  General  of  Far  East  Air 

*  Brig.  Gen.  Pierpont  Hamilton,  Chief  of  the  Polic.v  Division,  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

’  Not  printed. 
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Forces* *  to  Headquarters  Air  Forces,  Washington,  asking  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  conduct  high  level  (30,000  feet)  reconnaissance  flights  over 
Dairen,  Port  Arthur,  Vladivostok,  Karafute,  and  the  Kuril  Islands. 
General  Hamilton  said  that  there  had  been  some  difference  in  the  Air 
Force  as  to  how  this  telegram  should  be  handled.  He  said  there  were 
certain  officers  who  felt  that  the  Far  East  Air  Force  should  simply  go 
ahead  and  conduct  such  reconnaissance  flights  without  raising  any 
questions,  particularly  since  they  considered  it  most  unlikely  that  such 
flights  would  be  discovered.  General  Hamilton  said  others  considered 
that  very  important  political  questions  were  involved  and  that  political 
clearance  would  be  required. 

I  told  General  Hamilton  that  such  an  operation  at  this  time  would 
raise  political  questions  of  the  gravest  importance,  that  such  flights 
would  be  clearly  contrary  to  the  President’s  specific  directives  on  the 
subject  of  ISIanchuria  and  Siberia,  and  that  I  could  not  under  any 
circumstances  give  consent  or  clearance  to  such  an  operation.  I  told 
him  that  I  felt  certain  that  the  President  would  have  to  consider  this 
question  after  careful  advice  from  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De¬ 
fense  and  that  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
strongly  oppose  such  an  operation  under  existing  circumstances. 

I  suggested  to  General  Hamilton  that  the  matter  was  one  which 
should  be  taken  up  with  Secretary  of  Air  Finletter,  who  had  been 
present  in  all  of  the  top-side  meetings  at  which  our  recent  basic  de¬ 
cisions  were  made. 

General  Hamilton  confirmed  that  he  understood  clearly  that  the 
Department  of  State  was  not  giving  any  clearance  to  any  such  opera¬ 
tion  and  that  he  would  recommend  to  his  own  superiors  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  be  taken  up  with  Secretaiy  Finletter. 


Subsequently,  I  informed  the  top  policy  group  of  this  item  and 
suggested  that  Mr.  Matthews  (G)  mention  the  matter  to  Secretary 
Finletter  in  order  that  the  latter  might  get  his  own  hand  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Matthews  has  informed  me  that  he  spoke 
to  Secretary  Finletter  and  that  Finletter  took  a  serious  view  of  tlie 
matter  and  would  move  in  on  it  at  once.* 


*  Lt.  Gen.  George  B.  Stratemeyer. 

*  The  proposal  for  the  reconnaissance  flights  was  disapproved  by  President 
Truman ;  see  Truman,  Years  of  Trial  and  Hope,  pp.  346-347. 
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330/7-650 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation^  hy  the  Deputy  Director 

of  the  Office  of  United  Nations  Political  and  Security  Affairs 

{Wainhouse) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  July  6,  1950. 

Subject :  Draft  Resolution  on  Unified  Command 
Participants :  USUN — Ambassador  Gross 
UNP — Mr.  Wainliouse 

Ambassador  Gross  called  me  at  4 : 55  to  report  the  following.  The 
Norwegian  representative  has  heard  from  his  Government  and  re¬ 
ports  that  his  Government  does  not  seem  prepared  to  sponsor  the 
resolution.  The  Norwegian  representative,  however,  has  asked  his 
government  to  reconsider  and  expects  an  answer  around  5 : 30  this 
afternoon.^ 

The  Norwegian  representative  wanted  to  know  whether  we  would 
be  prepared  to  add  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  of  the  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  ^  the  following  words  “as  agent  for  the  United  Nations”.  Am¬ 
bassador  Gross  stated  that  USUN  is  opposed  to  such  an  amendment. 
The  Norwegian  representative  did  not  appear  disposed  to  press  the 
point. 

The  representatives  of  the  UI^  and  France  are  prepared  to  sponsor 
the  resolution  but  they  have  a  special  problem  relating  to  the  flag  and 
would  like  to  submit  the  following  language  which  although  not  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  condition  to  sponsorship  would  make  it  more  palatable 
for  them  to  do  so.  The  language  for  paragraph  (5)  as  they  gave  it  to 
Ambassador  Gross  is  as  follows : 

“Authorizes  the  unified  command  to  use  the  United  Nations  flag  in 
the  course  of  operations  against  North  Korean  forces  concurrently 
with  the  flags  of  the  various  nations  involved.” 

(I  raised  the  question  regarding  the  use  of  the  word  “involved”  and 
suggested  that  a  better  word  would  be  “participating”.) 

Ambassador  Gross  stated  that  India  will  probably  vote  for  the 
resolution.  It,  however,  would  like  to  allay  its  fears  regarding  para¬ 
graph  (1),  that  the  phrase  “to  restore  peace  and  security  in  the  area” 
means  only  in  the  Korean  area.  Accordingly,  the  Indian  representa¬ 
tive  suggests  the  use  of  the  word  “thus”  in  paragraph  (1)  before 
the  phrase  “to  restore  peace  and  security  in  the  area.” 

’  See  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Wainhouse  on  his  talk  with 
Mr.  Hyde  at  6:45  p.  m.  on  July  6,  p.  320. 

’  See  telegram  15,  to  New  York,  .July  4,  4  p.  m.,  p.  300, 
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Ambassador  Gross  asked  if  Norway,  UK  and  France  dropped  out, 
how  strongly  do  we  feel  about  having  a  resolution  at  all. 


The  Security  Council  meeting  tomorrow  has  been  postponed  from 
11 ;  00  a  m  to  3 : 00  p  m  at  the  request  of  the  British. 


795.00/7-650  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Yugoslavia  {Allen)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Belgrade,  July  6,  1950 — 10  a.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  6 — 4 :58  p.m.] 

22.  Kardelj  confirmed  to  me  at  Bled  last  night  remarks  he  made  to 
Reams  in  Belgi’ade  (Embassy’s  6,  July  1).  He  repeated  that  equivocal 
position  Yugoslav  Government  had  taken  on  Korean  case  had  been  due 
primarily  to  considerations  of  Yugoslavia’s  own  immediate  security. 
Yugoslav  Government  did  not  wish  to  give  Soviets  any  color  of  reason 
for  creating  “second  Korea  here”.  He  added  that  Yugoslavia,  as  Com¬ 
munist  country,  faced  some  awkwardness  in  aligning  itself  with  US 
now  because  certain  American  newspapers  and  statesmen  were  calling 
for  “crusade  against  Communism”.  He  said  if  action  by  North  Korean 
troops  were  characterized  as  aggression  by  “Soviet  type  Communism”, 
Yugoslavia  would  find  much  less  difficulty  in  aligning  itself  clearly 
on  our  side.  However,  he  said  that  despite  these  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  Yugoslavia  nevertheless  recognized  overwhelming  fact  that 
North  Koreans  were  aggressors  and  that  supreme  necessity  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia  was  for  aggression  to  be  banished.  Consequently  Yugoslavia 
was  glad  SC  had  taken  action  it  did,  which  Yugoslavia  accepted  as 
fully  legal.  Refusal  by  North  Korea  to  accept  this  decision  had  freed 
Yugoslavia’s  hand. 

I  replied  that  many  people  in  US  regarded  Communism,  like 
Fascism  and  other  dictatorships  by  one  group  or  class,  as  synonymous 
with  aggression  and  that  only  way  Yugoslavia  could  convince  these 
pei-sons  that  Yugoslav  Communism  was  different  would  be  for  Yugo¬ 
slav  Government  to  come  out  publicly  and  categorically  in  opposition 
to  aggression  of  North  Korea  and  in  support  of  UN  action  to  stop  it. 
I  pointed  out  that  if  occasion  ever  arose  for  US  to  ask  SC  to  take 
action  in  support  of  Yugoslavia,  it  would  be  difficult  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  among  American  people  if  Yugoslavia  maintained  neutral 
position  in  Korean  case. 

Kardelj,  who  was  clearly  making  point  of  informing  me  of  firm 
decision  taken  by  Yugoslav  Politbureau,  said  Yugoslav  Government 
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would  seek  early  appropriate  occasion  to  “get  off  the  fence”  and  make 
declaration  in  support  of  SC  resolution.  He  said  recent  troop  move¬ 
ments  in  Bulgaria  made  Yugoslav  situation  delicate  for  the  moment 
but  they  thought  appropriate  occasion  for  Yugoslav  declaration  might 
be  when  fighting  returned  to  38th  parallel  if  not  before. 

While  I  have  taken  consistently  strong  line  with  Yugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment  since  beginning  of  Korean  case,  urging  open  support  of  our 
position  in  UN,  I  recognize  that  valid  arguments  may  be  adduced  that 
neutral  position  of  Yugoslavia  is  advantageous  to  us  for  time  being, 
and  I  would  welcome  any  instruction  or  thoughts  Department  may 
have  on  subject.  Otherwise  I  shall  continue  to  press  for  early  and 
categoric  declaration.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  present  case  desirability 
of  clear  Yugoslav  position  against  aggression  outweighs  all  other 
considerations,  however  persuasive  contrary  considerations  may  be.^ 

Department  pass  Moscow  priority;  repeated  info  London  1,  Paris  1, 
Moscow  6.  (Delayed  in  transmission  from  Bled  July  4.) 

Ali.ex 


^  The  Department  of  State  sent  the  following  message  to  Belgrade  in  telegram 
6,  July  7,  5  p.  m. : 

“Ck)nversation  with  Kardelj  reported  Ur  22,  July  6  undoubtedly  made  before 
receipt  Deptel  2,  .July  3  [see  footnote  6  to  telegram  6,  from  Belgrade,  received 
at  8:24  p.  m.  on  July  1,  p.  280],  which  after  due  consideration  here  was  believed 
best  course  for  US  in  present  circumstances  to  follow  in  dealing  with  Yugo  over 
Korean  issue.  In  light  that  tel  you  shld  defer  pressing  for  Yugo  declaration.” 
(795.00/7-650) 

330/7-650 

Memorandum  of  Telephone  Conversation^  hy  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  United  Nations  Political  and  Security  Affairs 
{^Vainhouse) 

CONFUJENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  July  6,  1950. 

Subject :  Draft  Resolution  on  Unified  Command 
Participants :  USUN — Mr.  James  Hyde 
UNP — Mr.  Wainhouse 

Mr.  Hyde  telephoned  at  G ;  45  tonight  to  say  that  the  Norwegian 
representative  has  reported  that  he  cannot  sjionsor  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Hyde  stated  that  the  decision  of  the  Norwegian  representative 
is  about  100%  certain.^ 

'At  5 ;  56  p.  m.,  the  Department  of  State  had  received  telegram  22,  July  6, 
from  Oslo  (not  printed),  wherein  Ambassador  Bay  reported  on  a  conversation 
held  that  afternoon  with  Foreign  Minister  Lange.  Mr.  Bay  Indicated  that  Lange’s 
reluctance  to  accept  sponsorship  for  the  resolution  was  based  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  a  more  appropriate  matter  for  one  of  the  larger  powers  to  sponsor 
the  resolution  and  that  Norway  had  not  participated  in  the  preliminary  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  resolution  (757.00/7-650). 
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Ambassador  Chauvel  cannot  sponsor  the  resolution  alone  because 
he  is  without  a  Government,  but  felt  he  could  go  along  in  the  joint 
sponsorship  with  the  UK. 


330/7-650  :  Telegram 

Tlie  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  July  6,  1950 — 11 : 09  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  6 — 11 : 37  p.  m.] 

29.  Tsiang  ^  at  his  urgent  request  in  my  absence  and  that  of  Gross 
this  afternoon  called  on  Ross  as  follows : 

1.  He  said  that  if  at  some  point  a  committee  were  to  be  established 
China  would  wish  to  be  member  of  such  committee. 

2.  He  said  he  felt  we  were  under  grave  disadvantage  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda  attacks  that  Korean  effort  a  “manifestation  of  American  im¬ 
perialism”.  Stressing  he  felt  this  propaganda  having  strong  effect  in 
Asia  he  proposed  for  urgent  consideration  USG  including  in  pending 
SC  resolution  or  in  separate  resolution  at  early  date  SC  pronounce¬ 
ment  that  action  in  Korea  limited  to  purposes  already  indicated 
(repelling  North  Korean  attack)  and  that  no  country  contributing 
aid  to  ROK  should  derive  any  political,  economic  or  territorial  ad¬ 
vantage  from  participation  in  UN  effort  and  that  any  final  solution 
of  Korean  situation  should  be  consistent  with  the  sovereignty,  inde¬ 
pendence  and  territorial  integrity  of  ROK.  Tsiang  added  each  govern¬ 
ment  offering  aid  to  ROK  should  subscribe  in  entirety  to  foregoing  SC 
statement.  Tsiang  felt  this  approach  would  go  far  to  enlist  support 
of  India  for  UN  effort. 

3.  Tsiang  said  he  had  advised  his  government  that  they  should  not 
be  concerned  too  much  about  providing  forces  for  effort  in  Korea  but 
that  they  should  make  very  clear  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  necessary  transport  and  supply  but  only  initial  equipment  for 
any  Chinese  forces.  At  same  time  Tsiang  felt  that  from  political  view¬ 
point  UN  effort  in  Korea  taking  on  much  too  much  of  western  Euro¬ 
pean  complexion  (he  mentioned  in  this  connection  Netherlands, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  UIv)  with  no  Asian  forces  so  far  offered.  He 
said  it  was  very  important  in  his  view  that  Asian  forces  participate 
in  effort  and  he  mentioned  the  possibility  of  Philippine  and  Pakistan 
forces  with  a  question  mark  on  possibility  getting  some  contribution  of 
foices  from  Thailand.  India  he  felt  was  imlikely  to  contribute  forces. 

Tsiang  was  informed  his  views  would  be  communicated  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Department  ^  and  reactions  transmitted  as  soon  as  possible ; 
mechanical  difficulties  of  including  SC  pronouncement  along  lines 
his  suggestion  paragraph  (2)  above  in  time  for  tomorrow’s  meeting 
were  pointed  out  and  understood  by  him. 

Austin 


'  T.  F.  Tsiang,  Representative  of  the  Republic  of  China  at  the  United  Nations. 
*  See  the  memorandum  of  conversation  hy  Mr.  Wells,  July  11,  p.  362. 
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330/7-650 :  Telegram 

Tlie  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secret ari/  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  July  6, 1950 — 11 : 40  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  7 — 12 : 39  a.  m.] 

28.  Reports  from  USUN  re  Korea :  The  following  telegram  reports 
conversations  by  USUN  officers  with  other  delegations  July  6: 

Views  of  SC  members : 

Bebler  (Yugoslavia)  told  Sunde  (Norway)  that  Yugoslavia  would 
“make  no  difficulty”  at  SC  meeting  July  7,  Sunde  informed  Gross. 
From  Bebler’s  comments,  Sunde  believed  Yugoslavia  was  “coming 
around”. 

Sunde  also  said  he  had  talked  separately  with  Bebler  and  Rau 
(India),  who  reportedly  agreed  that  it  would  “not  be  opportune”  to 
raise  issue  of  Chinese  representation  during  Korean  crisis.  Sunde  ap¬ 
parently  had  given  them  substance  of  Gross’  comments  to  him  along 
lines  of  Deptel  9  of  July  3^  without  attributing  source  of  these 
comment.^. 

In  separate  telephone  conversations,  Ross  gave  substance  of  six 
numbered  points  of  pending  draft  SC  resolution  on  Korea  to  Rau, 
Fawzi  (Egypt)  and  Tsiang  (China).  Rau  expressed  thanks  but  made 
no  comments.  Tsiang  offered  no  comment  but  in  response  to  request 
for  observations,  Tsiang  thought  a  resolution  along  lines  indicated 
“seemed  like  a  reasonable  proposition”. 

Fawzi  said  he  did  not  think  the  US  could  appropriately  sponsor 
such  a  resolution,  nor  would  he  like  China  to  do  so.  Upon  Ross’  inquiry, 
Fawzi  suggested  Noi-way  as  sponsor  would  be  fine  but  that  other  po.ssi- 
bilities  should  be  considered  in  case  Norway  could  not  do  so.  UK  and 
France  would  be  all  right,  Fawzi  agreed. 

Asked  if  he  cared  to  make  comment  either  of  personal  nature  or  on 
behalf  of  his  government,  Fawzi  said  he  thought  Egypt’s  position 
would  be  “in  line  with  what  has  taken  place”.  He  thought  he  detected 
some  “straightening  out  of  the  line”.  He  was  not  discouraged  and  was 
“not  giving  up”. 

Fawzi  added  opinion  that  the  less  discussion  on  resolution  at  SC 
meeting  the  better.  He  said  he  had  been  urging  upon  himself  and 
others  the  view  that  legalistic  points  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
magnifying  glass,  and  that  after  all  we  were  trying  to  do  a  job  in 
spirit  of  charter. 

‘  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  16,  from  New  Delhi,  received  at  2 : 34  p.  m.  on 
July  3,  p.  284. 
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Latin- American  caucus: 

The  LA  caucus  July  6  discussed  Korean  problem  particularly  with 
reference  to  coordination  of  offers  of  aid,  Jiluniz  (Brazil)  indicated  to 
Noyes.  Muniz  had  argued  strongly  against  Latin  Americans  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  concrete  offers  of  supplies  now.  He  thought  all  offers 
might  not  be  accepted  and  refusal  of  coffee,  rice,  et  cetera  would  have 
bad  effect  on  people  involved.  He  believed  it  wiser  to  await 
information  from  combined  command.  He  said  Alvarez  (Cuba)  re¬ 
ported  that  Austin  thought  this  course  was  wisest  and  that  seemed  to 
be  consensus  of  meeting. 

A  LA  source  reported  to  Corrigan  that  results  of  LA  caucus  were : 
1)  Unanimous  decision  to  support  US  action  in  SC  July  7 ;  2)  agreed 
Korean  question  should  not  be  referred  to  IC;  3)  decided  to  give 
further  study  to  Lie’s  message  re  contributions  to  UN  effort  in  Korea. 
General  atmosphere  of  meeting  was  reportedly  harmonious  and 
optimistic. 

Other  members’’  comments: 

In  conversation  with  J.  Hyde,  Carter  (Canada)  said  his  Ambassa¬ 
dor  had  underlined  great  importance  to  Canada  of  having  it  clear  that 
this  was  UN  operation.  He  commented  on  two  points  of  US  draft :  1) 
Matter  of  UN  flag,  which  he  understood  leaves  a  measure  of  discre¬ 
tion  to  unified  command;  and  2)  reports  from  US  to  SC  on  actions 
of  unified  command.  On  latter  point,  he  indicated  Canada  might 
prefer  unified  commander  be  requested  to  make  reports  to  SC  but  he 
realized  there  were  reasons  why  US  chain  of  command  must  be  re¬ 
spected.  Carter  seemed  quite  content  that  resolution  contained  no 
reference  to  SC  committee. 

Von  Balluseck  (Netherlands)  expressed  concern  to  Hyde  about 
press  reports  indicating  strong  difference  between  British  and  French 
as  to  kind  of  administrative  machinery  for  handling  armed  forces 
under  MacArthur’s  command.  He  said  the  Netherlands,  having  recog¬ 
nized  Communist  China,  wanted  to  be  certain  that  its  offer  of  a 
destroyer  if  accepted  did  not  lead  it  into  conflict  with  Communist 
Cliina.  When  shown  copy  of  draft  resolution  which  represented  joint 
thinking.  Von  Balluseck  felt  it  met  his  problem.  He  added  that  lUv, 
which  also  had  recognized  Chinese  Communists,  would  be  thinking 
of  same  problem  as  Netherlands. 

Kyrou  (Greece)  called  at  his  request  on  Austin  to  describe  talk  ho 
had  just  had  with  the  Jam  Sahab  of  Nawangar,  whom  he  considered 
to  have  considerable  influence  in  Indian  Government  affairs.  Jam 
Sahab  apparently  reported  that  if  the  resolution  providing  for  uni¬ 
fied  command  under  MacArthur  restricted  the  commander’s  activity 
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to  area  of  Korea,  he  felt  co:ifident  India  would  send  forces.  If  how- 
ev’er,  there  was  no  such  limitation  and  possibility  existed  of  fighting 
spreading  to  Formosa,  Indo-China  or  elsewhere  in  Asia,  he  was  equally 
sure  India  would  not  contribute  forces.  When  Austin  read  pertinent 
passages  from  working  paper  on  Korea,  Kyrou  agreed  this  draft 
limited  action  to  Korea  as  much  as  could  be  reasonably  expected. 

Austin 


330/7-750 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  NiACT  New  Delhi,  July  7,  1950 — 1  j).  m. 

[Keceived  July  7 — 7 : 14  a.  m.] 

35.  1.  I  discussed  with  Bajpai  Secretary  General  MEA  at  11  a.  m. 
July  7  draft  of  SC  resolution  re  commander  of  UN  forces  in  Korea 
contained  in  Depcirtel  J uly  6, 1  a.  m.^ 

2.  He  thanked  me  for  copy  which  I  handed  him  and  said  he  had 
received  last  night  similar  draft  from  B.  N.  Rau.  Since  GOI  was  con¬ 
tributing  no  armed  forces  to  Korea  campaign  it  was  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  preferable  for  it  not  to  vote  on  this  resolution.  Rau  had 
therefore  been  instructed  that  he  should  not  “participate”  in  voting, 
stating  that  he  was  taking  this  position  because  Indian  armed  forces 
were  not  involved.  Bajpai  hoped  US  would  understand  failure  India 
cast  vote  on  this  question  did  not  mean  that  it  had  any  reservation 
about  resolution  or  that  it  was  “back-sliding”  in  giving  full  support 
to  UN  in  its  struggle  against  aggression.  GOI  believed  that  it  was 
logical  that  an  American  should  be  commander  of  UN  forces  and  that 
that  American  should  be  General  MacArthur.  Although  he  had  not 
mentioned  matter  in  instructions  to  Rau,  he  personally  thought  that 
it  would  have  been  preferable  from  India’s  point  of  view  if  resolu¬ 
tion  had  provided  that  commander  should  report  direct  to  SC  rather 
than  through  US  to  SC.  This  point  was,  however,  not  of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  perhaps  technical  reasons  had  prompted  decision  to  make 
report  through  US. 

3.  Continuing  in  personal  vein,  Bajpai  said  that  although  logic  of 
situation  called  for  US  commander  of  UN  forces  and  for  that  com¬ 
mander  to  be  chief  US  armed  forces  officer  in  Far  East,  nevertheless 
there  were  certain  complications  so  far  as  India  was  concerned.  For 
instance,  if  Chinese  Commies  should  move  against  Formosa  order  for 
UN  armed  forces  to  resist  such  attack  would  undoubtedly  emanate 
from  person  who  was  in  command  of  UN  armed  forces.  Again  he  did 
not  wish  to  labor  this  point.  There  was  probably  no  way  of  separating 


^ '  Not  printed ;  the  draft  resolution  referred  is  in  telegram  15,  July  4,  to  New 
York,  through  numbered  paragraph  6,  p.  300. 
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functions  American  UN  commander  from  those  of  US  commander  in 
I'ar  East  without  weakening  effectiveness  of  UN  forces  engaged  in 
battle  in  Korea. 

4.  Nehru,  he  said,  would  probably  at  press  conference  today  make 
it  clear  that  although  GOI  was  giving  full  support  to  SC  resolution 
of  June  26  [£5]  and  27  it  had  not  associated  itself  with  President 
Truman’s  statements  re  Formosa  and  Southeast  Asia.  It  was  Nehru’s 
intention,  however,  in  making  this  statement  not  to  display  either  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  for  those  US  decisions  announced  by  President. 

Henderson 

795.00/7-750 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bohlen'^  to  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  {Matthews) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  July  7,  1950. 

Subject:  Indications  of  Soviet  willingness  to  seek  settlement  of 
Korean  fighting. 

The  handling  of  the  indication  of  a  Soviet  desire  to  find  some  man¬ 
ner  of  terminating  the  hostilities  in  Korea,  whether  through  the 
intermediary  of  the  British  or  possibly  directly  with  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment,  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  While  subse¬ 
quent  evidence,  i.e.  Soviet  press  handling  of  this  matter,  continues  to 
confirm  our  original  imjiression  that  the  Soviets  are  serious  in  this 
matter  and  wish  to  find  some  means  of  terminating  a  situation  which 
obviously  has  taken  a  turn  unanticipated  by  them,  we  must  however 
remember  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  Soviet  desire  is 
milimited.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  Stalin,  looking  into  the  futuie,  had 
foreseen  a  situation  which  would  present  him  alternative  choices, 
neither  of  which  he  would  by  preference  like  to  make.  It  is  doubtful 
if  he  believes  that  despite  temporary  reverses  the  U.S.  will  not  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  bring  sufficient  power  to  bear  on  the  North 
Koreans  as  to  bring  about  victory  on  the  spot.  Then,  as  U.S.  forces 
approach  the  38th  Parallel,  he  would  be  confronted  with  the  following 
choices : 

(1)  To  do  nothing  and  permit  American  power  to  come  up  to 
the  Soviet  frontier  right  next  door  to  Vladivostok  and  within  easy 
bombing  distance  of  their  chief  military  headquarters  in  the  Far  East 
Khabarovsk,  a  situation  which  he  might  well  find  infolorable-,  or 

(2)  Prior  to  our  reaching  the  38th  Parallel,  to  re-occupy  Northern 
Korea  with  Soviet  forces. 

This  he  would  undoubtedly  prefer  not  to  do  since  it  would  immeasur¬ 
ably  increase  the  risk  of  an  open  conflict  between  U.S.  and  Soviet 

’  Mr.  Bohlen.  Minister  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris,  was  at  this  time 
in  AVashington  for  consultations. 
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forces  and  from  the  political  point  of  view  would  be  most  undesirable 
for  its  psychological  effect  throughout  Asia.  He  therefore,  probably 
in  anticipation  of  the  development  outlined  above,  is  casting  around 
for  some  means  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  we  could  expect  a  complete  Soviet 
surrender,  i.e.  withdrawal  of  North  Korean  forces  and  accepting  the 
continued  presence  of  important  U.S.  forces  in  South  Koi’ea.  It  is  more 
likely  that  he  is  willing  to  accept  a  backdown  but  only  a  partial  one 
and  that  the  Soviet  proposition  might  well  be  the  restoration  of  the 
itatm  quo  ante  in  Korea  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  June  25 
resolution  of  the  Security  Council.  This  would  mean  the  withdrawal 
of  North  Korean  forces  behind  the  38th  Parallel  and  the  end  of  the 
fighting  in  Korea  hut  on  that  basis  would  also  involve  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces.  This  would  clearly  be  unacceptable  to  us  and  I  believe 
to  the  other  members  of  the  U.N.  But  we  should  not  forget  it  is  a 
position  which  might  have  important  propaganda  value  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Considerable  point  could  be  made  of  the  thesis  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  offered  to  bring  about  the  end  of  the  fighting  in  Korea  but 
that  the  U.S.  had  insisted  on  keeping  its  troops  in  that  country  and 
hence  the  peace  effort  had  failed.  lYe  must  therefore  be  very  prudent 
in  any  discussions  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
avoid  {a)  being  caught  in  a  position  which  might  imply  a  willingness 
on  our  part  to  withdraw  the  troops,  or  ( 6 )  on  the  other  hand  getting 
caught  in  an  awkward  propaganda  position,  which  the  Soviets  could 
exploit  to  advantage  before  world  opinion,  in  rightly  refusing  to 
accept  any  such  proposal. 

We  must,  therefore,  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  point  and 
establish  immediately  the  justification  for  our  insistence  on  leaving 
U.N.  forces  in  Southern  Korea  which  will  both  be  a  position  in  any 
negotiations  and  will  stand  up  in  public. 

There  is  another  and  perhaps  even  more  important  element  which 
could  bring  about  a  change  in  the  Soviet  attitude  at  the  present  time. 
That  is  the  development  of  the  military  situation  in  South  Korea.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  Stalin  cannot  conceive  that  the  U.S.  will  for  any 
appreciable  time  continue  to  suffer  reverses  in  the  field  and  he  is  there¬ 
fore  ignoring  the  initial  difficulties  we  are  encountering  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  massive  iVmerican  forces  will  soon  bo  brought  to  bear  on 
the  spot.  Should  it  most  unfortunately  become  apparent  that  the  U.S. 
will  not  be  able  to  bring  this  force  to  boar  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  and  that  we  have  a  steady  series  of  reverses  extending  for  several 
weeks,  we  should  logically  anticipate  a  considerable  hardening  of  the 
Soviet  attitude.  Not,  I  should  add,  in  the  direction  of  Soviet  involve¬ 
ment  but  in  a  much  tougher  line  completely  excluding  any  willingness 
on  their  part  to  contemplate  terminating  the  hostilities  in  South  Korea. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  of  vital  importance  to  charting  our  political 
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coui-se  tliat  we  should  obtain  from  the  Defense  Establishment  the  most 
realistic  possible  estimate  of  the  probable  course  of  military  develop¬ 
ments.  It  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  what  the  consequences  might 
be,  not  only  in  Korea  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  of  a  sudden  Soviet 
realization  that  the  U.S.  is  not  militarily  in  a  position  to  win  a  rela¬ 
tively  quick  victory  in  Southern  Korea,  if  this  should  prove  to  be 
the  case.  Therefore  if  our  best  military  estimate  is  that  we  are  in 
for  a  considerable  period  of  military  reverses  there  is  only  one  way, 
quite  apart  from  the  obvious  necessity  of  broadening  our  military 
base,  of  preventing  the  Russians  from  attempting  to  exploit  danger¬ 
ously  such  reverses.  It  would  be  to  have  the  U.S.  Government  adopt 
some  measure  which  would  indicate  a  mobilization  of  our  power  to 
correct  this  situation.  I  honestly  believe  that  in  that  case  the  reverses 
on  the  spot  would  be  offset  by  the  evidence  of  a  seriously  aroused 
America. 

Charles  E.  Boiilen 


795.0(1/7-750  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Emhassy  in  the  United  Ki/ngdom 

TOP  SECRET  NiACT  WASHINGTON,  July  7, 1950 — 12  noou. 

83.  Eyes  only  for  the  Ambassador.  Please  see  Bevin  ^  or  Younger  ^ 
immediately  and  present  following  US  views  on  Gromyko  approach 
of  July  6  to  Brit  Amb  Moscow : 

(1)  Although  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  this  is  not  an 
attempt  to  confuse  issue  and  weaken  our  common  resolve,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  this  as  serious  approach  designed  to  find  way  to  end 
Korean  affair  without  undue  jirestige  loss  to  USSR  but  presumably 
for  price  as  yet  undisclosed. 

(2)  We  agree  that  any  move  which  might  lead  to  peace  should  have 
the  most  serious  consideration.  However,  we  believe  it  important  not 
to  appear  over-anxious  and  we  are  not  willing  to  bargain  away  posi¬ 
tions  in  exchange  for  termination  of  aggression  against  SK. 

( 3 )  We  believe  there  would  be  advantage  in  Brit  Amb  Moscow  play¬ 
ing  matter  out  somewhat  further  without  involving  US  or  other  govts 
in  order  to  get  clearer  picture  of  what  Soviets  have  in  mind. 

(4)  We  believe  it  of  greatest  importancie  that  further  responses  to 
Gromyko  should  be  wholly  within  framework  UNSC  Korea  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  June  25  and  27  and  should  not  become  involved  in  other  i^ues 
on  which  Soviets  might  attempt  to  extort  concessions  (e.g.  Chinese 
representation  in  UN  or  Formosa) . 

(5)  Foregoing  for  confidential  info  H^IG  only.  Following  throe 
paras  contain  substance  suggested  approach  to  Gromyko. 

(6)  We  believe  Brit  Amb  might  see  Gromyko  and  reiterate  three 
specific  points  in  UNSC  res  of  June  25,  i.e.,  immediate  cessation  of 


*  Se<Tetary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

*  Kenneth  Younger,  U.K.  Minister  of  State. 
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hostilities,  immediate  withdrawal  of  NK  forces  behind  38th  parallel,. 
UNCOK  observation  of  withdrawal  NK  forces,  and  call  Gromyko’s- 
attention  to  fact  that  forces  are  now  in  SK  in  response  to  UNSC 
resolutions  of  June  25  and  27.  Brit  Amb  might  say  UK  believes  de¬ 
tails  of  arrangements  for  withdrawal  NK  forces  and  restoration  statm 
quo  ante  (but  see  para  (7)  below)  could  be  worked  out  if  USSR  will¬ 
ing  to  use  its  influence  NK  forces  to  obtain  acceptance  three  specific 
points  of  June  25  res.  Time  and  circumstances  of  withdrawal  of  forces 
from  SK  which  are  acting  on  behalf  UN  would  have  to  be  considered 
by  UNSC  in  light  situation  and  speed  with  which  peace  and  security 
can  be  restored. 

(7)  Above  is  related  to  immediate  restoration  peace  in  Korea  and 
is  without  prejudice  to  UN  view  re  ultimate  settlement  that  UNCOK 
should  be  permitted  to  carry  out  program  in  Korea  as  recommended 
by  UNGA: 

(8)  If  Brit  Amb  is  asked  whether  he  is  representing  views  of  US, 
it  is  suggested  he  make  clear  that  he  is  speaking  for  his  own  govt  but 
if  Gromyko  has  any  comments  or  views  which  he  wishes  to  have  trans¬ 
mitted  to  other  members  of  SC,  his  govt  would  be  glad  to  assist. 

Acheson 


795.00/7-760 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles^  Consultant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  ['Washington,]  July  7,  1!)50. 

Mr.  Hickerson  has  shown  me  the  draft  of  j)ro[)osed  Security  Council 
resolution  ^  requesting  U.S.  and  other  members  to  make  forces  and 
other  assistance  available  to  a  unified  command  under  the  ITnited 
States  and  requesting  the  United  States  to  designate  the  commander  of 
such  forces. 

I  assume  that  General  MacArthur  would  be  designated. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  present  situation;  the  im¬ 
portance  of  preventing  the  Korean  fighting  from  developing  into  a 
world  war;  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  confidence  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Security  Council  that  tlieir  resolutions  will  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  complied  with;  and  in  view  of  the  factors  which  you  and  T  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  President,  I  suggest  that  the  President  might  want  to 
emphasize  by  personal  message  to  General  MacArthur  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  responsibilities  which  he  will  now  be  carrying,  not  only 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  but  on  behalf  of  the  ITnited  Nations, 
and  the  importance  of  instructing  his  stall'  to  compl}’^  scrupulously 
with  political  and  military  limitations  and  instructions  which  may 
be  sent,  the  reasons  for  which  may  not  always  be  immediately  apparent 
but  which  will  often  have  behind  them  political  consideratio?is  of 
gravity. 


*  The  te.xt  of  the  resolution  Is  printed,  intra. 
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Resolution  Adopted  hy  the  United  Nations  Security  Council^ 

July  7, 1950  ^ 


The  Security  Cov/acil 

Raving  determined  that  the  armed  attack  upon  the  Republic  of 
Korea  by  forces  from  North  Korea  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace, 

Having  recommended  that  Members  of  the  United  Nations  furnish 
such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel 
the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in 
the  area, 

1.  Welcomes  the  prompt  and  vigorous  support  which  governments 
and  people  of  the  United  Nations  have  given  to  its  Resolutions  of  25 
and_  27  J une  1950  to  assist  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  defending  itself 
against  armed  attack  and  thus  to  restore  international  peace  and 
securiW  in  the  area ; 

2.  ISotes  that  Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  transmitted  to 
the  United  Nations  offers  of  assistance  for  the  Republic  of  Korea; 

3.  Recommends  that  all  Members  providing  military  forces  and 
other  assistance  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  Security  Council  resolu¬ 
tions  make  such  forces  and  other  assistance  available  to  a  unified  com¬ 
mand  under  the  United  States ; 

4.  Requests  the  United  States  to  designate  the  commander  of  such 
forces; 

5.  Authorizes  the  unified  command  at  its  discretion  to  use  the 
United  Nations  flag  in  the  course  of  operations  against  North  Korean 
forces  concurrently  with  the  flags  of  the  various  nations  participating; 

6.  Requests  the  United  States  to  provide  the  Security  Council  with 
reports  as  appropriate  on  the  course  of  action  taken  under  the  unified 
command. 


^  U.N.  document  S/1588.  This  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  476th  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council  which  met  from  3  to  4 : 45  p.  m.  on  July  7.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Representatives  of  France  and  the  U.K.  and  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  7  (including  the  U.S.)  to  0,  with  3  abstentions  (Egypt,  India,  Yugo¬ 
slavia),  and  1  member  absent  (U.S.S.R.).  For  the  record  of  the  meeting,  see 
U.N.  document  S/PV.476. 


795.00/7-750 

The  British  Emhassy  to  the  Department  of  State 

TOP  SECRET 

Message  From  Mr.  Bevix  to  Sir  OnmcR  Franks 
Dated  7th  July  1950 

If  the  Soviet  Government  genuinely  desire  a  peaceful  settlement,  it 
is  possible  that  they  in  fact  would  agree  to  use  their  influence  in  the 
manner  suggested.  I  cannot  foresee  precisel}'^  how  they  would  extricate 


^This  message  was  handed  to  Mr.  Acheson  by  the  British  Ambassador  at 
3  p.  m.  on  July  8;  see  tel^jam  177  to  London,  July  11,  8  p.  m.,  p.  365. 
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themselves  from  the  difficult  position  in  which  they  have  placed  them¬ 
selves,  but  Soviet  ingenuity  could  no  doubt  find  some  face-saving 
device. 

We  must  expect  however  that  if  the  Soviet  Government  do  show 
a  readiness  to  co-operate  in  re-establishing  the  Hiatus  quo  in  Korea, 
they  will  almost  certainly  raise  the  question  of  Formosa,  having  re¬ 
gard  to  the  situation  which  the  President’s  declaration  of  27th  June 
creates.  It  also  seems  to  us,  that  the  question  of  Chinese  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Nations  would  be  raised  and  become  acute,  the 
Russians  arguing  that  they  could  not  play  their  part  in  the  Security 
Council  with  China  not  represented. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Acheson  and  the  United  States  Government  should 
appreciate,  and  I  put  it  to  them  very  frankly,  the  way  I  see  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  is  as  follows. 

The  United  States  have  the  whole-hearted  backing  of  world  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  courageous  initiative  they  took  to  deal  with  the  aggression 
in  Korea.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  rely  on  the  same  su^jport  for 
their  declared  policy  in  connexion  with  Formosa.  Not  only  would 
many  powers,  particularly  Asian  powers,  dislike  the  prospect  of  an 
extension  of  the  dispute  which  might  follow  if  the  Central  People’s 
Government  were  to  attempt  an  attack  on  Formosa,  but  some  un¬ 
doubtedly  feel  that,  now  that  the  Central  People’s  Government  are  in 
control  of  all  Chinese  territory,  it  would  not  be  justifiable,  in  view 
of  the  pledge  under  the  Cairo  declaration,®  to  take  steps  which  might 
prejudice  the  ultimate  handing  over  of  the  territory  to  China.  India 
especially,  as  Mr.  Acheson  will  have  heard  from  the  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  at  Delhi,  is  very  sensitive  on  this  aspect  of  United  States 
policy.  In  general  I  think  that  the  United  States  Government  would 
be  wise  in  their  public  statements  to  concentrate  on  the  Korean  issue 
and  play  down  the  other  parts  of  the  President’s  statement  of  27th 
June,  otherwise  there  may  be  a  risk  of  a  breach  in  the  international 
solidarity  happily  achieved  over  Korea. 

Thus  the  latest  Soviet  move  has  forced  us  to  ask  ourselves  the  ques¬ 
tion  what  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  would  be  if  the  Russians 
agreed  to  help  in  restoring  the  status  quo  in  Korea  in  return  for 
United  States  readiness  to  reconsider  their  present  declared  attitude 
in  regard  to  Formosa. 

Finally  I  want  Mr.  Acheson  to  know  that  I  am  keenly  alive  to  the 
])ossibility,  and  even  likelihood,  that  this  Soviet  move  has  a  sinister 
significance.  For  example,  the  Russians,  knowing  there  is  a  divergence 
of  policy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
China,  may  well  calculate  that  their  move  may  increase  the  divergence. 
M  e  must  both  be  on  our  guard  against  this.  IVIoreover  the  move  may 
be  no  more  than  a  manoeuvre  in  the  Soviet  peace  campaign,  launched 


*  Foreign  Relations,  The  Conferences  at  Cairo  and  Tehran,  194.3,  p.  448. 
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with  the  object  of  courting  a  refusal,  though  personally  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  this.  Finally  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  restoration  of  the 
sfatiis  quo  in  Korea  may  merely  result,  in  the  long  run,  in  a  develop¬ 
ment  similar  to  that  in  Czechoslovakia.  Clearly  there  can  meanwhile 
be  no  relaxation  of  the  military  effort. 

Mr.  Acheson  will  understand  my  feeling  that  this  is  a  time  for  us 
to  be  frank  with  each  other.  I  know  he  will  answer  me  with  equal 
frankness. 

330/7-850  ;  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  (Douglas')  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  July  8,  1950 — 2  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  July  8 — 9 :  50  a.  m.] 

156.  Eyes  only  for  the  Secretary. 

1.  I  called  at  Foreign  Office  this  morning  reDeptel  83  *  and  had 
preliminary  conversation  with  Younger  and  later  with  Prime  Minister 
who  called  at  Foreign  Office.  As  British  had  full  text  of  Reftel  de¬ 
tailed  repetition  of  contents  was  unnecessary.  Prime  Minister  stated 
that  British  thinking  was  consistent  with  ours ;  that  they  would  des¬ 
patch  a  holding  telegram  to  Kelley  at  once  informing  him  that  in¬ 
structions  would  follow;  that  instructions  would  be  along  lines  of 
following  paragraph ;  that  text  would  be  furnished  you  in  Washington 
and  to  me  here  and  that  Kelley  would  be  told  not  to  take  action  for 
48  hours  to  give  you  time  to  cnmment. 

2.  Kelley  would  be  instructed  to  confine  himself  to  general  terms 
and  to  the  resolutions  of  SC.  He  would  be  told  to  endeavor  to  draw 
Gromyko  out  in  order  to  determine  insofar  as  possible  the  Soviet’s 
position  and  what  they  are  prepared  to  do.  Kelley  will  make  it  clear 
that  UK  is  acting  wholly  within  the  framework  of  UN  resolutions  and 
that  UK  as  a  member  of  SC  would  be  glad  to  listen  to  any  proposals 
Soviets  may  have  in  mind. 

3.  Speaking  entirely  off  the  record  and  personally  I  suggested  to 
Prime  Minister  that  very  probably  one  of  the  prices  which  Soviets 
would  demand  for  using  their  influence  to  cause  withdrawal  North 
Korean  forces  would  be  agreement  that  Communist  China  be  seated 
in  SC.  If  Communist  China  became  member  SC  its  claim  to  Formosa 
would  be  difficult  to  refute  and  the  US  position  would  be  made  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  Thus  price  of  Communist  representative  in  SC  might 
result  in  a  real  estate  swap  of  South  Korea  for  Formosa.  Prime  ]Min- 
ister  replied  that  British  had  been  thinking  along  this  same  line  and 
that  the  position  of  IhMG  would  be  that  the  question  of  Korea  and 
admittance  of  Communist  China  to  SC  were  wholly  separate. 


^  Transmitted  at  12  noon  on  July  7,  p.  327. 
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Department  pass  Moscow; 
the  Ambassador. 


repeated  info  Moscow  9  eyes  only  for 

Douglas 


795.00/7-850  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Moscow,  July  8,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  July  8 — 1 :  55  p.  m.] 

77.  Eyes  only  for  the  Secretary.  While  proposed  instructions  to 
Kelly  (London’s  156,  July  8),  are  generally  along  line  Deptel  83, 
July  7, 1  am  apprehensive  that  they  may  not  go  far  enough  and  may 
put  us  in  the  bargaining  position  we  wish  to  avoid  as  forseen  in  para¬ 
graph  two  of  Deptel  83.  If  Kelly  confines  himself  to  terms  SC  resolu¬ 
tions  and  then  directly  asks  Gromyko  for  proposals,  it  seems  to  us 
almost  certain  Gromyko  will  respond  with  some  soit  of  price,  as  a 
minimum  the  seating  of  Commie  China  (paragraph  3  London’s  156). 
If  we  are  all  correct  in  assuming  that  Soviets  are  trying  to  bail  maxi¬ 
mum  prestige  out  of  a  bad  situation  with  minimum  losses,  we  ourselves 
should  be  the  ones  to  obtain  concessions  from  them. 

I  feel  it  important,  therefore,  that  Kelly  should  include  condition 
that  Soviets  give  assurances  they  will  support  effective  implementa¬ 
tion  UNGA  recommendations  re  work  of  UNCOK  after  cessation  of 
hostilities,  before  he  asks  Gromyko’s  views.  This  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  Department’s  mind  (Deptel  83)  as  it  was  in  ours  (Embtel  55, 
July  6)  and  the  groundwork  has  already  been  laid  by  Kelly  in  his 
references  to  UNCOK  in  his  first  meeting. 

Repeated  info  London  eyes  only  for  the  Ambassador  niact  27. 

Kirk 

611.05A22/7-850 

Memorandvm  of  Conversation^  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs  {Johnson) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  July  8,  1950. 

Subject:  Korean  Blockade 

Participants :  Mr.  Matthews — Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Admiral  McCormick — Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions 

Mr.  Matthews  (G) 

Mr.  Jessup — S/A 

Mr.  Dean  Rusk — FE 

Mr.  U.  Alexis  Johnson — NA 

In  reply  to  our  queries  Mr.  Matthews  stated  that  in  the  event  a 
Russian  merchant  vessel  attempted  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  in  Korea 
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the  vessel  would  be  stopped  and,  if  necessary,  fired  upon  in  order  to 
enforce  the  orders  of  the  blockading  vessel.  In  the  event  a  Russian 
naval  vessel  attempted  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  it  would,  in  accord 
with  normal  international  practice  in  such  cases,  be  permitted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  as  well  as  to  leave  the  port.  In  the  event  a  Russian  merchant 
vessel,  escorted  by  a  Russian  naval  vessel,  attempted  to  enter  a  block¬ 
aded  port  the  merchant  vessel  would  be  stopped  but  the  naval  vessel 
would  be  permitted  to  proceed.  If  the  Russian  naval  vessel  attempted 
to  interfei’e  with  any  measures  taken  to  stop  the  merchant  vessel  and 
fired  upon  the  blockading  vessel,  the  blockading  vessel  would  return 
the  fire  as  a  matter  of  self-defense. 

The  question  of  the  President  proclaiming  a  blockade  in  conven¬ 
tional  terms  defining  the  presently  patrolled  area  and  other  legal 
aspects  were  briefiy  discussed  without  decision.  Sec.  Matthews  in¬ 
structed  Admiral  McCormick  to  obtain  more  information  from  Ad¬ 
miral  Joy  ^  concerning  the  background  of  the  decision  to  confine  the 
patrolled  area  to  41  degrees  on  the  east  coast,  39  degrees,  30  minutes  on 
the  west  coast. 

Sec.  Matthews  indicated  his  tentative  and  informal  agreement  with 
Mr.  Rusk’s  suggestion  that  consideration  be  given  to  having  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  UN  Forces,  designated  by  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  July  7,  to  proclaim  the 
blockade. 

It  was  agreed  that  State  would  work  out  some  formula  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Navy  and  that  Mr.  Fisher  (L)  and  Mr.  Johnson 
would  confer  with  Admiral  McCormick  on  the  matter. 

‘  Vice  Adm.  C.  T.  Joy,  Commander  of  Naval  Forces,  Far  East. 


315.8/7-850 

Memorandum  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  United  Nations 
Affairs  [TUcherson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  [Washington,]  July  8,  1950, 

I  refer  to  General  Bradley’s  telephone  call  to  you  today  about  that 
part  of  the  President’s  statement  directing  General  MacArthur,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Security  Council  resolution,  to  use  the  United  Nations 
flag.^ 

'The  statement,  issued  by  President  Truman  on  July  8,  designated  General 
MacArthur  as  Commanding  General  of  the  U.N.  military  forces  in  Korea ;  for 
the  text,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  17,  1950,  p,  83.  General 
MacArthur  formally  established  the  U.N.  Command  with  Headquarters  in 
Tokvo  and  assumed  the  role  of  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command 
(CINCUNC)  in  an  order  issued  on  July  25;  see  U.N.  document  S/1629. 
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The  Security  Council  resolution  which  was  passed  yesterday  (copy 
of  which  is  attached)^  was  cleared  by  me  through  General  Burns’ 
office,  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  including  the  JCS  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Johnson.  You  will  recall  that  the  resolution  recommended  that 
Members  providing  forces  and  assistance  make  these  available  to  a 
unified  command  under  the  United  States ;  requested  the  United  States 
to  designate  the  commander  of  such  forces ;  and  authorized  the  unified 
command  (that  is,  the  United  States)  at  its  discretion  to  use  the  UN 
flag. 

The  UN  Secretariat  yesterday  afternoon  urged  upon  us  action  by 
the  President  as  early  as  possible  today  designating  a  commander  and 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  resolution. 

My  associates  in  UNA  and  I  drafted  the  press  statement  you  took 
to  the  President  this  morning,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  for  ready 
reference.  I  regarded  this  press  statement  as  a  completely  routine 
announcement  to  give  effect  to  a  fully  agreed  resolution.  As  soon  as 
it  came  off  the  typewriter  I  telephoned  General  Burns’  office  and  read 
it  to  Captain  Murdaugh  who  had  a  stenographer  take  it  down.  I  told 
Murdaugh  that  I  didn’t  think  it  required  Defense  clearance,  and  he 
said  he  was  inclined  to  agree  but  that  he  would  give  it  to  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  Early  ®  and  the  JCS  for  information.  A  little  later,  while  you 
were  still  at  the  "White  House,  Captain  Murdaugh  telephoned  me  and 
said  that  Under  Secretary  Early  “thought  the  statement  was  fine”  and 
that  he  had  sent  the  statement  in  to  a  JCS  meeting  and  had  heard 
nothing  adverse  from  them.  He  said  Secretary  Johnson  was  in  West 
"Virginia  and  that  he  would  not  telephone  him  about  the  statement 
since  he  was  sure  Secretary  Johnson  would  be  in  accord. 

About  the  same  time  General  Bradley  called  me  on  the  telephone 
and  said  that  he  thought  the  President’s  statement  should  “authorize” 
rather  than  “direct”  General  MacArthur.'* *  I  replied  that  the  Security 
Council  resolution  authorized  the  U.S.  Government  to  use  the  XTN 
flag  in  these  operations  and  in  my  oi)inion  the  President  should  direct 
General  MacArthur  to  do  this.  I  added  that  this  was  a  press  release 
and  not  military  instructions  to  General  MacArthur  and  that  we  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  Defense  Department  would  send  General  MacArthur 
military  instructions  giving  him  such  discretional’}'  authority  in  the 
application  of  this  directive  as  they  considered  advisable  from  the 
military  standpoint.  When  General  Bradley  seemed  doubtful  about 
this  I  suggested  he  call  the  White  House  and  give  his  views  about  the 
statement  to  the  President. 

*  Ante,  p.  329. 

*  Stephen  T.  Early,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

‘The  President’s  statement  directed  General  MacArthur,  pursuant  to  the 
Security  Council  resolution,  to  use  the  U.N.  flag  concurrently  with  the  flags  of 
the  various  participating  nations. 
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I  emphasized  the  fact  that  we  drafted  a  press  release  announcing 
the  President’s  acceptance  of  an  agreed  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council.  This  press  release  should  not  in  any  way  be  a  substitute  for 
the  required  military  instructions  to  General  MacArthur,  nor  should 
it  limit  the  form  or  scope  of  such  instructions. 

I  am  sorry  General  Bradley  was  unhappy  about  this.  For  the  reasons 
stated  in  this  memorandum  I  do  not  think  there  were  grounds  for  his 
unhappiness,  nor  do  I  think  our  procedure  in  this  matter  was  in¬ 
correct.  If,  however,  our  procedure  was  in  any  way  incorrect  I  was, 
of  course,  entirely  responsible  for  this  and  no  one  in  the  Department 
other  than  I  should  be  blamed. 


795.00/7-850 ;  Telegram 

The  Seci'etary  of  State  to  the  Erribassy  in  the  United  Kingdom 

TOP  SECRET  PRIORITY  WASHINGTON,  July  8,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

121.  For  the  Amb.  The  Pres  requests  that  the  fol  msg  from  him 
to  the  PriMin  be  delivered  as  early  as  convenient  Mon : 

“To  PriMin  Attlee  from  the  Pres.  I,  too,  have  been  giving  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  problems  which  may  arise  as  the  situation  in 
Korea  develops,  and  agree  with  your  suggestion  that  these  problems 
be  explored  between  us.^ 

I  note  that  you  propose  to  send  a  representative  of  the  UK  Chiefs 
of  Stalf  to  advise  Lord  Tedder.  I  agree  entirely  that  the  political 
implications  of  the  situation  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  fact  in 
some  respects  they  are  preeminent.  For  this  reason  I  have  asked  the 
SecState  to  designate  Amb  Jessup  to  be  associated  with  General 
Bradley  in  conducting  the  talks  on  our  side.  I  understand  that  you 
are  agreeable  in  this  event  to  associate  a  representative  of  the  FonOlf 
with  Lord  Tedder. 

I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  your  thought  that  these  talks  shld 
be  conducted  in  the  greatest  secrecy  and  note  your  observation  that 
it  will  suffice  if  the  Fr  and  other  interested  Govts  are  informed  as  and 
when  the  situation  demands.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  will  have  to  make 
arrangements  to  bring  in  or  consult  other  Govts  when  subjects  of 
direct  interest  to  them  are  under  discussion;  for  example,  Fr  in  the 
case  of  Indochina.  I  suggest  we  leave  this  point  open  for  a  joint  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  opening  of  our  talks.” 

The  Msg  from  Attlee  to  the  Pres  to  which  above  is  reply  is  as 
follows  and  was  handed  to  Secy  by  Franks  on  evening  of  July  6 : 

[Here  follows  the  text  of  the  Attlee  message.] 

Acheson 


‘See  Prime  Minister  Attlee’s  message  to  President,  July  6,  p.  314. 
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795.00/7-950 :  Telegram 

2'Jie  Gorn/mander  in  Chiefs  Far  East  {Mac Arthur)  to  the  Joint 

Chiefs  of  Staff  ^ 

SECRET  Tokyo,  July  9,  1950 — 1:37  p.  m. 

OPERATIONAL  IMMEDIATE  [Received  July  9 — 2 : 45  a.  m.] 

CX  57481.  The  situation  in  Korea  is  critical.  We  are  endeavoring 
by  all  means  now  avail  here  to  build  up  the  force  nec  to  hold  the  enemy, 
but  to  date  our  efforts  against  his  armor  and  mechanized  forces  have 
been  ineffective.  His  armored  equip  is  of  the  best  and  the  service 
thereof,  as  reported  by  qualified  veteran  observers,  as  good  as  any  seen 
at  any  time  in  the  last  war.  They  further  state  that  the  enemy’s  inf  is 
of  thoroughly  first  class  quality. 

This  force  more  and  more  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  combination  of 
Soviet  leadership  and  technical  guidance  with  Chinese  Communist 
ground  elements.  Wliile  it  serves  under  the  flag  of  North  Korea,  it 
can  no  longer  be  considered  as  an  indigenous  North  Korean  mil  effort. 

Our  own  troops  are  fulfilling  expectations  and  are  fighting  with 
valor  against  overwhelming  odds  of  more  than  ten  to  one.  To  build  up, 
under  these  circumstances,  sufficiently  to  hold  the  southern  tip  of 
Korea  is  becoming  increasingly  problematical. 

I  strongly  urge  that  in  add  to  those  forces  already  requisitioned,  an 
army  of  at  least  four  divisions,  with  all  its  component  services,  be  dis¬ 
patched  to  this  area  without  delay  and  by  every  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  available. 

The  situation  has  developed  into  a  major  operation.* 

'A  manuscript  notation  on  the  source  text  indicated  that  Secretary  Acheson 
saw  this  message. 

*  On  July  7,  General  MacArthur  had  Informed  the  JCS  of  his  Intent,  once  the 
North  Korean  advance  had  been  halted,  “to  exploit  our  air  and  sea  control, 
and,  by  amphibious  maneuver,  strike  him  [ — ^the  enemy — ]  behind  his  mass  of 
ground  force.”  (See  Appleman,  South  to  the  Naktonrj,  North  to  the  Yalu,  p.  118.) 


795.00/7—950 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Si<x)UT.,  July  9,  1950—10  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  9 — 12:07  p.  m.] 

33.  Rhee,  who  has  been  impatiently  waiting  in  Pusan  several  days 
for  signal  to  return  Taejon,  left  Pusan  this  morning  at  eight  by  rail 
for  Taejon.  Ambassador  thereupon  discussed  matter  with  General 
Dean.^  It  was  agreed  in  view  continued  fluid  situation  around  Chonan, 


*  Maj.  Gen.  William  F.  Dean,  Commander  of  the  U.S.  24th  Division,  as.sumed 
command  of  U.S.  Army  Forces  in  Korea  on  July  4. 
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Rhee  should  delay  arrival  Taejon.  His  train  was  intercepted  at  Taegu 
and  he  was  requested  to  remain  there  for  time  being.  Ambassador 
left  Taejon  by  plane  at  six  this  evening  for  Taegu  where  he  will 
see  Rhee  and  bring  him  up-to-date  on  military  and  international  situ¬ 
ation.  Ambassador  plans  to  suggest  to  Rhee  that  he  remain  Taegu 
for  time  being  and  summon  all  Ministers  there  except  following: 
Prime  Minister,  Defense  Minister,  Home  Minister  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  IMimster.  View  unsatisfactory  performance  Home  Minister  Paek, 
Ambassador  will  probably  recommend  his  replacement.  Ambassador 
expects  return  Taejon  tenth. 

Military  situation  has  taken  turn  for  better  today.  Enemy  thrusts 
diminishing  in  strength  and  appear  halted  in  most  areas.  ROK  troops 
have  won  two  small  scale  victories  in  past  two  days  and  their  morale 
is  rapidly  returning. 

Department  pass  CINCFE. 

Drumright 


357.AD/7-950  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Holmes)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  NiACT  LoNDON,  July  9,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  July  9 — 2 :  37  p.  m.] 

167.  Eyes  only  for  Secretary.  We  have  received  text  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  Kelly  which  British  Embassy  will  show  you  today.^  Kelly 
has  been  instructed  not  to  act  until  final  instruction  after  receipt  your 
comments. 

Instruction  to  Kelly  is  in  line  with  our  conversation  Prime  Minister 
yesterday  and  is,  we  believe,  the  correct  first  step.  Gromyko  said 
Soviets  want  peaceful  settlement;  they  can  stop  fighting  by  calling 
off  North  Koreans.  Position  being  taken  that  British  are  acting  as 
member  of  and  within  framework  of  UN  precludes  risk  of  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  position  under  UNGA  resolutions  re  work  of  UNCOK  (Moscow’s 
niact  77  to  Department) 

If  question  of  UNCOK  supervision  of  North  Korea  withdrawal 
raised  too  early  Soviets  will  no  doubt  call  for  immediate  withdrawal 
US  forces.  This,  of  course,  is  matter  for  SC  and  is  covered  by  para¬ 
graph  5  of  British  draft  telegram  to  Kelly. 

Department  pass  Moscow;  Moscow  niact  11,  eyes  only  for 
Ambassador. 

Holmes 


‘  Infra. 

’  Received  on  July  8  at  1 :55  p.  m.,  p.  382. 
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795.00/7-950 


SECRET 


The  British  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State 
IMemorandum 


The  attached  message  gives  the  line  of  an  oral  reply  which  Sir 
David  Kelly  will  make  to  ISIr.  Gromyko.  This  is  intended  as  a  first 
step,  which,  if  the  Soviet  Union  are  now  genuinely  anxious  to  find 
a  way  out  of  the  Korean  conflict,  may  encourage  them  to  show  their 
hand  a  little  further. 

Washington,  9th  July,  1950. 


[Annex] 

Message  From  Mr.  Bevin  to  Sir  David  Ixelly, 
Moscow,  9tii  July,  1950 


SECRET 

Following  is  the  line  I  wish  you  to  take  with  Mr.  Gromyko : — 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Mr.  Gromyko  at 
your  last  conversation  and  I  am  glad  to  note  his  statement  that  the 
Soviet  Government  wish  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  That  is  also  the 
earnest  desire  of  His  Slajesty’s  Government. 

As  regards  his  question  whether  we  have  any  specific  proposals  to 
make,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  precise  and  concrete  sense  attached  by 
the  Soviet  Government  to  the  word  jiroposals.  (The  Russians  read 
into  the  word  proposals  far  more  than  we  do  and  are  apt  to  regard 
them  as  something  by  which  the  proposer  is  irrevocably  bound,  just 
as  they  regard  a  “basis  of  discussion”  as  something  which  is  firmly 
agreed.  Hence  my  use  of  the  phrase  “iireliminary  suggestion”  in  this 
telegram.)  It  would  be  difficult  for  His  Majesty’s  Government  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  to  come  forward  with  proposals  in 
this  sense.  We  could  not  properly  do  so  unless  we  had  assured  our¬ 
selves  that  what  we  proposed  carried  with  it  the  assent  of  the  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  chiefly  concerned.  In  view  of  our  col¬ 
lective  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  we  could 
not,  as  an  individual  government,  run  so  far  ahead  as  this.  We  there¬ 
fore  think  it  best  to  make  a  preliminary  suggestion.  The  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  well  make  the  comment  that  they  see  nothing  new  in 
the  preliminary  step  which  we  propose.  But  any  step  is  tremendously 
important  if  it  leads  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  clearing  up 
of  difficulties  among  membere  of  the  United  Nations.  It  therefore 
seems  to  us  that  the  influences  making  for  peace  ought  to  join  together 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  without  concerning 
th»mselves  for  the  moment  with  other  causes  of  difference  which  have 
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arisen  in  the  more  distant  or  more  recent  past  in  connexion  with  the 
Korean  question. 

I  want  you  therefore  to  emphasise  to  ISIr.  Gromyko  that,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  any  other  consideration,  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  hostilities  in 
Korea  have  arisen  from  the  movement  over  the  38th  parallel  by  the 
foi’ces  of  North  Korea.  It  follows  that  the  best  suggestion  which  His 
Majesty’s  Government,  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  are  in  a 
i:)osition  to  put  forward  is  to  urge  the  Soviet  Government — who  His 
IMajesty’s  Goveruiment  are  glad  to  note  have  expressed  their  desire  for 
a  peaceful  settlement — to  add  their  efforts  to  those  of  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  by  using  their  influence  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  with  the  North  Korean  authorities  to  bring  them  to 
cease  hostilities  and  to  withdraw  their  forces  to  the  38th  parallel. 

If,  as  is  possible,  Mr.  Gromyko  tries  to  get  you  to  say  how  you  would 
see  matters  developing  if  the  Soviet  Government  were  willing  to  use 
their  influence  with  North  Korea  and  produce  the  desired  result,  you 
will  have  to  say  that  the  working  out  of  these  matters  would  fall  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Security  Council.  What  you  are  now  concerned  to  do 
is  to  suggest  a  step  whereby,  in  the  view  of  his  Majesty’s  government, 
the  way  might  be  paved  for  an  ultimate  solution.  If  Mr.  Gromyko,  for 
his  part,  has  any  suggestions  to  make,  you  should  of  course  say  that 
3'ou  would  be  very  glad  to  convey  them  to  me. 

iMr.  Gromyko  may  also  raise  other  questions  such  as  Chinese  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  United  Nations  or  Formosa.  I  suspect  that  he  may  also 
be  angling  for  an  oi^ening  to  suggest  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Four  Powers.  This  would  have  the  advantage 
for  him,  since  it  would  arise  out  of  a  Far  Eastern  issue,  of  opening 
the  way  for  the  Soviet  Government  to  bring  the  question  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Peace  Treaty  into  this  forum,  which  they  have  (unjustifiably  in 
our  view)  always  wanted  to  do.  You  will  have  to  avoid  such  traps. 
Your  best  line  would,  I  think,  be  to  say  that,  without  prejudice  to 
other  questions  which  remain  to  be  settled,  the  cause  of  joeace  is  of  such 
over-riding  importance  that  we  feel  entitled  to  call  upon  the  Soviet 
government  to  lend  their  assistance.  What  do  they  think?  Have  they 
any  suggestion  to  make?  They  and  we  have  an  equal  interest  in  bring¬ 
ing  hostilities  to  a  close.  You  are  not  speaking  for  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment  or  organisation  but  for  His  Majesty’s  Government  who  feel 
deeply  about  the  dangers  of  the  present  situation  and  make  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  Soviet  Goveniment  to  join  their  efforts  to  those  of  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  use  their  influence  in  the  inter- 
e.st  of  peace.  I  want  you  to  drive  home  the  thought  that  it  is  es.sential 
to  stoj)  the  fighting  in  Korea,  to  get  back  to  methods  of  2)eiiceful  settle¬ 
ment  and  to  promote  the  restoration  of  jjeacc. 

Washington,  9  July,  1950. 

468-806 — 76 - 23 
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795.00/7-950 :  Telegram 

The  Secretai'y  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  United  Kingdom 
TOP  SECRET  puioiuTY  'WASHINGTON,  July  9,  1950 — 7  p.  in. 

NLVCT 

123.  Eyes  only  for  the  Ambassador.^  I  have  fol  comments  on  Kelly's 
instructions  which  in  general  seem  satisfactory  providing  fol  points 
are  safeguarded. 

1.  AVhile  we  certainly  wish  to  explore  everv  possibility  of  restoring 
peace,  it  is  most  important  not  to  convey  to  (rromyko  any  impression 
of  slackening  in  our  determination  to  carry  out  UN  decisions  on  Korea. 
Such  impression  would  be  contrary  to  fact  and  would  be  particularly 
dangerous  while  mil  position  remains  in  present  difficult  phase. 

2.  Soviets  should  not  be  permitted  to  lead  discussions  into  frame¬ 
work  of  dealing  with  a  dispute  in  which  both  parties  are  blameworthy. 
Kelley  should  leave  no  doubt  of  UK  conviction  that  SC  findings  and 
decisions,  supported  by  46  membei-s  of  UN,  describe  the  situation  as 
it  exists  in  fact. 

3.  It  also  seems  important  to  me  that  each  ref  to  cessation  hostilities 
by  North  Koreans  should  be  coupled  with  ref  to  requirement  of  with¬ 
drawal  behind  38th  parallel. 

4.  Discussion  restoration  of  status  quo  or  former  situation  should 
not  carry  any  implication  obligation  of  UN  forces  thereupon  to  be 
withdrawn  from  SK  nor  any  diminution  in  responsibilities  UNCOK. 

Foregoing  appear  to  be  among  traps  to  be  avoided  which  I  believe 
should  be  further  emphasized  or  amplified  to  Kelly. 

Acheson 


^  At  5  p.  m.  on  July  9,  the  Department  of  State  had  transmitted  telegram  122 
to  London  requesting  the  Ambassador  to  see  to  it  that  Kelly  withhold  his 
approach  to  Gromyko  until  the  Department’s  comments  on  Kelly’s  instructions 
could  be  conveyed  (795.00/7-950). 


795.00/7-1050  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretamj  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  NiACT  ]Moscow,  July  10,  1950 — 3  a.  m. 

[Keceived  July  9 — 9 :  37  p.  m.] 
83.  Ei'es  only  for  Secretary.  Indian  Counselor  Kapur  called  on  me 
this  afternoon  to  deliver  following  “secret  and  personal'*  letter  from 
his  ambassador  dated  July  9 : 

“I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  Korean  situation.  I  know 
that  anything  we  do  should  not  appear  as  matter  of  appeasement. 
What  do  you  think  of  settlement  on  these  lines :  ( 1)  that  America  suj)- 
port  the  admission  of  People’s  Pepublic  of  China  into  SC  and  UN ; 
t2)  and  that  St’  with  China  and  USSll  on  it  siqiport  immediate  cease 
fire  in  Korea  and  withdrawal  of  North  Korean  troops  to  38th  pai'allel 
and  mediation  by  UN  for  creation  of  united,  independent  Korea. 
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Postscript:  if  we  are  able  bring  main  disputants  into  SC  to  consider 
outstanding  questions  it  may  well  be  beginning  of  new  chapter”. 

Kapur  said  be  would  appreciate  my  conveying  contents  letter  to 
Washington  and  making  reply  thereto  in  due  course.  I  told  him  that 
his  Ambassador’s  request  would  receive  every  consideration  and  that 
I  would  inform  my  Government,  at  same  time  pointing  out  present 
attitude  US  Government  re  China  and  Formosa  along  lines  Depart¬ 
ment  circular  telegram  July  1, 3  a.  m.^ 

Shortly  after  delivering  letter  to  me  Kapur  made  personal  call  on 
Thurston,^  who  had  in  meantime  been  informed  of  contents  and  asked 
by  me  to  sound  out  whether  his  Ambassador’s  letter  represented  per¬ 
sonal  gesture  or  was  written  pursuant  to  GOI  instructions.  When 
Thurston  (jueried  Kapur  along  this  line,  latter  expounded  as  follows: 

1.  Radhakrishnan's  letter  was  delivered  to  me  pursuant  GOI 
instructions. 

2.  GOI  has  not  been  empowered  by  UX  act  as  mediator  in  present 
Far  Eastern  crisis  but  is  seeking  resolve  impasse  by  “informal  medi¬ 
ation”  ;  hence  the  “pei'sonal”  tone  of  the  message. 

3.  Moscow  chosen  as  venue  for  this  informal  mediation  effort  be¬ 
cause  of  danger  of  premature  leaks  if  discussions  took  i)lace  New  Delhi 
or  Washington;  furthermore  Radhakrishnan  is  in  touch  with  Soviets, 
who  have  been  giA^en  same  formula  ;  and,  lastly,  because  nature  of  GOI 
mediation  effort  shaped  in  large  ]neasure  on  recommendations  of 
Indian  Embassy  Moscow.  Kapur  added :  “I  am  sure  our  Washington 
Embassy  is  not  acquainted  with  our  mediation  effort,  and  I  don’t 
believe  any  approach  has  been  made  to  your  Embassy  New  Delhi”. 

4.  Kapur  exj)lained  that  R’s  first  point  is  meant  to  be  implemented 
b}'  US  only  if  point  two  accepted  by  Soviets. 

.0.  Radhakrishnan  has  presented  same  formula  to  Soviets,  who 
“have  made  it  clear  that  they  Avill  not  agree  to  second  point,  hence  US 
has  nothing  to  lose  by  accepting  both  points”. 

6.  Indian  Ambassador  Peking  has  presented  same  formula  to 
Chinese  Communists  “who  have  agreed  to  both  points”. 

7.  GOI  views  divergence  between  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communists 
on  proposed  settlement  as  most  significant  and  belicA’es  that  US  ac¬ 
ceptance  would  bring  about  split  between  Kremlin  and  Peking  “Avhich 
is  one  important  objective  of  GOI  in  itspresent  effort”. 

8.  Other  important  objectiA’e  GOI  is  to  eliminate  present  UN  im- 
pa.sse  OA’er  Chine.se  representation  question  and  put  sjiotlight  on  Soviet 
unwillingness  to  cooperate  with  UN  in  peaceful  settlement  Korean 
issue,  that  is,  to  put  onus  on  Soviets  if  they  refuse  abide  by  SC  major¬ 
ity.  “If  UN  in  present  form  is  to  break  up,  it  is  much  lietter  for  all  of 
us  that  this  occur  OA'er  Soviet  veto  of  UN  action  directed  against  clear- 
cut  aggression  in  Korea  rather  than  on  debatable  Chinese  representa¬ 
tion  question.” 

‘  For  text,  see  vol.  vi.  p.  .“lOT.  Tlie  telefrrnin  indicated  tliat  the  action  taken  re- 
s:nrdinp  Formo.sa  in  Pre.sident  Truman's  statement  of  June  27  was  intended  as  an 
immediate  security  measure  without  prejudice  to  political  questions  alTecting  tlie 
Government  of  tlie  Republic  of  China  (794 A. 00/7-150). 

*  Ray  L.  Thurston,  Counselor  of  the  American  Emtiassy  in  Moscow. 
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9.  'When  pressed  as  to  -whetlier  positive  US  support  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  membership  considered  essential,  Kapur  said  that  “abstention 
coupled  with  friendly  word  to  Ecuador  and  Cuba  would  probably  do 
just  as  well”. 

10.  Asked  whether  Indian  formula  might  not  create  doubts  as  to 
legitimacy  previous  UNGA  action  re  Korea,  not  to  mention  SC  resolu¬ 
tions  June  25  and  27  re  Korea,  Kapur  said,  “Not  at  all ;  new  resolu¬ 
tions  could  incorporate  appropriate  references  to  previous  action  and 
thus  not  give  rise  such  doubts”.  Present  UN  effort  in  Korea  would 
continue. 

11.  Asked  what  GOI  thinking  was  reference  timing,  especially  in 
view  impact  GOI  plan  at  time  when  Noith  Korean  forces  have  not 
yet  suffered  serious  militaiy  set-back,  Kapur  said  he  did  not  consider 
this  important  consideration  “since  Soviets  were  sure  to  turn  down 
point  two”.  He  added :  “We  have  in  mind  publishing  replies  of  govern¬ 
ments  concerned  (he  clearly  means  US  and  Soviets  but  also  may  have 
had  Peking  regime  in  mind)  as  soon  as  possible  but  before  publica¬ 
tion  we’ll  check  with  you  in  order  that  wording  Ambassador’s  letter 
may  be  amended  to  remedy  omission  about  conditional  relationship 
between  points  one  and  two.” 

12.  Toward  close  conversation  Kapur  mentioned  that  it  was  the 
Formosa  question  which  had  started  his  Government  thinking  along 
lines  proposed  formula.  He  indicated  that  linking  of  Korean  and  For¬ 
mosa  questions  were  creating  difficulties  for  GOI  in  its  sincere  desire 
back  UN  effort  Korea  whole-heartedly. 

13.  Kapur  said  that  Radhakrishnan  was  personally  very  upset  at 
news  of  “young  American  boys  dying  in  Korea”  and  of  “lack  of  vigor¬ 
ous  resistance  by  South  Koreans”. 

14.  No  indications  from  what  Kapur  said  that  Indian  Embassy 
aware  Gromyko  approach  to  British  Embassy. 

15.  Kapur  made  point  of  asking  that  nothing  be  said  to  British 
about  Indian  mediation  effort. 


Kikk 


705.00/7-1050 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  ^loscow,  July  10,  1950 — 3  a.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  July  9 — 11 :  20  p.  m.] 

84.  Eyes  only  for  Secretary.  I  hesitate  to  attempt  any  categoric 
assessment  of  the  Indian  dhnarche  reported  Embtel  83.*  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  Nehru’s  or  Radhakrishnan’s  good  faith,  that  they  are 
sincerely  endeavoring  to  reach  a  solution  which  would  satisfy  basic 
free  world  interests,  nor  that  they  firmly  believe  that  an  important 
step  can  be  taken  along  this  line  to  weaken  the  Kremlin’s  hold  on 
Mao.  However,  the  implications  and  ramifications  not  only  of  the 
proposal  but  even  of  the  manner  of  its  presentation  are  obviously 
portentous. 


*  Supra. 
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As  I  see  it,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  proposal  as  an  ultimate 
solution,  there  is  an  overriding  danger  that  its  pursuit  at  this  time, 
parallel  with  the  anticipated  further  British  soundings  of  the  Soviets, 
will  materially  assist  the  Soviets  to  confuse  the  issues  of  the  situation 
with  a  view  to  damaging  free  world  unanimity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Indian  attitude  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly. 

In  the  circumstances,  we  believe  it  essential  some  means  be  found 
to  get  British  and  Indians  together  before  things  go  any  further. 
Delicacy  of  matter  is  that  Indians  have  specifically  requested  British 
not  be  informed  and,  as  British  apparently  have  not  informed  Indians, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  accomplished  without  betraying  con¬ 
fidences.  On  the  other  hand,  we  note  that  Indians  talked  with  British 
before  first,  and  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  only  Indian  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Soviets  on  July  1  and  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that 
British  and  Indians  are  cognizant  each  others  negotiations  which  are 
nevertheless  being  presented  to  us  here  as  independent.  In  any  event, 
considering  all  aspects  of  matter  we  feel  British  should  be  consulted 
in  strictest  confidence  and  their  agreement  obtained  that,  with  a  view 
to  achieving  tripartite  understanding  as  to  future  moves,  Indians 
be  (1)  informed  of  prior  Soviet  overture  to  British  and  (2)  strongly 
urged  to  postpone  further  action  along  their  line  until  possibilities 
of  British  conversations  are  further  developed. 

Kirk 


795.00/7—1050  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  July  10, 1950 — 1  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Keceived  July  10 — 10 : 30  a,  m.] 

176.  For  the  Secretary.  Please  inform  the  President  that  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Prime  Minister  contained  Deptel  121  July  8  was  delivered 
by  me  this  morning.  Prime  IMinister  indicated  he  received  this  message 
from  Embassy  in  Washington  and  expressed  complete  satisfaction 
with  its  suggestions.  A  representative  Foreign  Office  will  be  chosen 
to  participate  in  the  conversations.  Prime  Minister  was  not  able  to 
say  at  moment  who  it  would  be  but  will  let  me  know  soon  as  selection 
has  been  made.  He  indicated,  however,  that  he  was  anxious  that  the 
talks  commence  soon  as  possible. 

Have  you  any  dates  in  mind  ?  ^ 

Douglas 

*  Telegram  290,  July  14,  from  London,  not  printed,  reported  that  M.  E.  Dening, 
Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State,  had  been  chosen  to  represent  the  Foreign 
Office  in  the  conversations  which  were  to  begin  in  Washington  on  July  19 
(795.00/7-1450).  The  talks  actually  began  on  July  20;  see  the  agreed  memoran¬ 
dum  on  p.  462,  and  footnote  1  thereto. 
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795.00/7-1050  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {^luccio')  to  the  Secretay'y  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  [Taejon,]  July  10,  1950 — 11  p.  m. 

[Received  July  10 — 12 :  08  p.  m.] 
34.  Pass  CINCFE.  When  in  Taegu  today  I  had  long  conference 
with  Rhee.  I  found  him  well,  cheerful,  composed  and  resolute.  After 
bringing  him  up  to  date  on  war  developments  and  international  situa¬ 
tion  I  discussed  with  him  Cabinet  and  other  problems.  It  was  agreed 
he  would  remain  in  Taegu  for  time  being  and  all  Ministers  except 
Acting  Prime  Minister  (concurrently  Defense  Minister),  Home  Min¬ 
ister  and  Transportation  Minister  would  shuttle  between  Taejon  and 
Taegu.  Rhee  strongly  felt  there  should  be  no  formal  move  of  Ministers 
from  Taejon  and  no  publicity  will  be  given  to  shuttling  of  Ministers. 
I  agreed  this  wise  move.  It  also  agreed  Director  of  Office  of  Supply 
would  set  up  in  Pusan,  port  of  entry  for  EGA  supplies.  Rhee  likewise 
agreed  prevail  upon  National  Assembly  Emergency  Council  to  con¬ 
gregate  in  Taegu.  I  urged  replacement  of  Home  ^Minister  and  although 
Rhee  sought  my  ideas  re  replacement  I  made  no  recommendation. 
Cabinet  members  who  have  been  meeting  informally  Taejon  last  week 
and  accomplishing  virtually  nothing  should  do  better  in  Taegu  where 
they  will  be  less  affected  by  battle  developments. 

In  Military  field  US  air  power  aided  by  good  weather  is  taking 
tremendous  toll  of  enemj'  and  definitely  checking  his  thrusting  power. 
Meantime  US  manpower  and  equipment  continue  to  pour  in  ever 
growing  quantities  and  it  should  not  be  long  before  some  offensive 
operations  on  ground  may  be  within  capability  air  [our.^]  forces. 

^luccio 

795.00/7-1050 :  Telegram 

2'he  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Tlolmes)  to  the  Secretamj 
;  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  NiACT  IxiNDON,  July  10,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

[Received  July  10 — 12 : 50  p.  m.] 
184.  Eyes  only  for  the  Secretary'.  Re  Embtel  175  repeated  ]\Ioscow 
12,'  saw  Younger  instead  of  Strang  ^  this  afternoon  who  said  that  your 


'  Infra. 

’  Sir  William  Strang,  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  In  the  British 
Foreign  OflBce. 
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comments  (Deptel  123)®  would  be  incorporated  one  way  or  another  in 
a  follow-up  message  being  sent  to  Kelly.  This  message  would  also  give 
Kelly  green  light  to  go  ahead.  Hope  to  be  able  cable  you  text  this  mes¬ 
sage  later  today. 

Repeated  jMoscow  14,  eyes  only  for  Ambassador ;  Department  pass 
Moscow. 

Holmes 

*  Transmitted  on  July  9  at  7  p.  m.,  p.  340. 


79.5.00/7-1050  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

top  secret  London,  July  10,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

[Received  July  10 — 2 : 03  p.  m.] 

175.  E3'es  only  for  the  Secretary.  Re  Deptel  123,  July  9.  Discussed 
with  Prime  ^Minister  four  points  suggested  in  reftel.  He  indicated  com¬ 
plete  approval  but  asked  that  matter  be  discussed  detail  with  Strang 
who  at  that  time  had  been  sent  out  to  see  Bevin  at  the  hospital. 

Will  see  Strang  soon  as  he  returns.^ 

Department  pass  Moscow.  Repeated  information  Moscow  12,  eyes 
onl^'  for  Ambassador. 

Douglas 


’  See  supra. 

795.00/7-1030 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  NiACT  LoNDON,  July  10,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

[Received  July  10 — 3 : 26  p.  m.] 

209.  E\’es  only  for  Secretary.  Re  Embtel  184  (repeated  Moscow  14) 
My  immediately  following  telegram  contains  text  revised  instructions 
to  Kelly.®  Underlined  portions  indicate  changes  made  to  incorporate 
3’our  comments.  This  appears  satisfactory. 

Department  pass  INIoscow.  Moscow  ej’es  only  for  Ambassador  17. 

Douglas 


‘  Received  on  July  10  at  12  :o0  p.  m.,  p.  344. 

’  See  telegram  210,  from  London,  received  on  July  10  at  5 :52  p.  m.,  p.  352. 
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795.00/7-1000 

Memorandum  hy  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of 

Defense  {Johnson) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  July  10,  1950. 

Subject;  U.S.  Courses  of  Action  in  the  Event  Soviet  Forces  Enter 
Korean  Hostilities 

1.  In  accordance  with  your  memorandum  dated  30  June  1950,* *  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  submit  herewith  their  recommendations  as  to 
the  course  of  action  to  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  in  the  event 
that  Soviet  forces  enter  Korean  hostilities. 

2.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  of  the  opinion  [that]  the  USSR 
armed  forces  should  be  considered  to  have  entered  Korean  hostilities 
when  major  Soviet  combat  units  engage  or  clearly  indicate  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  engaging  in  hostilities  against  U.S.  and/or  friendly  forces  in 
the  Korean  hostilities.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  concerned,  how¬ 
ever,  lest  political  considerations  demand  excessive  commitments  of 
United  States  military  forces  and  resources  in  those  areas  of  operations 
which  would  not  be  decisive.  In  the  event  the  USSR  should  decide  to 
undertake  global  war,  that  nation  would  be  in  a  position  to  exploit 
such  United  States  deployments  and  commitments  and  could  thus 
render  more  effective  Soviet  over-all  war  strategy. 

3.  Preliminary  to,  or  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  global  war,  it  would  be 
militarily  unsound  for  the  United  States  to  commit  large  forces 
against  the  USSR  in  an  area  of  slight  strategic  importance,  as  well  as 
one  of  Soviet  choice.  Therefore,  if  major  USSR  combat  units  should 
at  any  time  during  military  operations  in  the  Korea  area  of  hostilities 
engage  or  clearly  indicate  their  intention  of  engaging  in  hostilities 
against  U.  S.  and/or  friendly  forces  the  U.  S.  should  prepare  to  mini¬ 
mize  its  commitment  in  Korea  and  prepai-e  to  execute  war  plans.  These 
preparations  should  include  initiation  of  full-scale  mobilization. 

4.  In  connection  with  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  would  advise  that,  by  their  direction,  the  matters  set  forth 
therein  are  being  kept  under  continuing  study  with  a  view  to 
timely  submission  in  accordance  with  development  of  suitable 
recommendations.® 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 

Omar  N.  Br^vuley 
Chairman 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

*  Not  printed. 

*This  memorandum  was  forwarded  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  NSO 
(Lay)  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  with  a  statement  of  his  concurrence. 
Mr.  Lay  submitted  it  to  the  NSC  as  NSC  76,  under  date  of  July  21,  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  62nd  NSC  meeting  scheduled  for  July  27  (NSC  flies).  For  the 
comments  of  the  Department  of  State  on  NSC  76,  see  the  enclosure  to  NSC  76/1 
under  date  of  July  25,  p.  475. 
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795.00/7—1050 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  United  Kingdom 
TOP  SECRET  'Washington,  July  10,  1950 — 5  p,  m. 

NIACT 

132.  Eyes  only  for  the  Ambassador.  Request  you  deliver  fol  message 
to  Mr.  Bevin  from  the  Sec : 

“I  was  glad  to  receive  through  Sir  Oliver  Franks  your  views  on 
the  possible  relationship  of  Formosa  to  the  Korean  matter  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  frankness  with  which  you  presented  them.  I  believe  it  will 
contribute  to  a  full  understanding  between  us  if  I  am  equally  frank. 

I  consider  it  vital  before  dealing  with  the  specific  points  raised  in 
your  message  that  we  clearly  understand  certain  fundamental  aspects 
of  the  US  position  in  this  matter  which  to  us  are  completely 
controlling: 

1.  We  have  faced  squarely  a  calculated  act  of  aggression  and  in  so 
doing  w’e  are  profoundly  convinced  that  we  are  acting  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  free  world.  The  future  peace  of  the  world  in  our 
view  hangs  directly  upon  the  success  we  expect  to  achieve  in  defeating 
this  first  overt  act  of  aggression  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

2.  I  must  tell  you  that  we  have  no  intention  of  retreating  from  the 
position  taken  by  the  Pres  in  his  statement  of  June  27.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  any  sign  of  retreat  from  those  positions  would  have  dis¬ 
astrous  consec^uences  that  might  easily  place  in  jeopardy  the  entire 
venture  of  resistance  to  aggression.  We  believe  the  tragic  history  of 
the  30’s  demonstrates  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  sole  hope  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  halt  before  they  spread  initial  acts 
of  aggression  of  this  character.  We  believe  that  the  overwhelming  sup¬ 
port  from  the  free  nations  of  the  world  is  precisely  due  to  their  recog¬ 
nition  that  the  whole  future  of  the  free  world  is  at  stake.  We  value  this 
support  very  greatly  indeed  and  particularly  apiireciate  the  support 
which  Great  Britain  is  giving  both  in  the  battle  and  in  the  debate,  but 
we  think  you  should  understand  that  while  we  will  make  every  effort 
on  our  part  to  safeguard  and  preserve  this  world-wide  support,  the 
objective  of  all  must  be  to  do  what  has  to  be  done  to  defeat  the  present 
aggression  in  Korea  and  to  forestall  its  possible  outbreak  elsewhere  in 
the  Far  East. 

We  recognize  that  the  Soviets  have  placed  themselves  in  a  difficult 
position  by  their  jirovocative  and  uncompromising  public  declarations 
but  believe  that,  nevertheless,  if  over-riding  factors  dictate,  they  will 
find  means  of  extricating  themselves.  Experience  has  shown  that  they 
can  make  sharp  reversals  even  when  publicly  committed  and  we  feel 
they  have  been  careful  in  the  present  instance  to  leave  the  door  open 
for  such  reversal.  UN  firmness  and  unity  are  most  conducive  to  such 
a  reversal,  whereas  any  indication  that  we  are  prepared  to  pay  a  sub¬ 
stantial  price  for  termination  of  Soviet  aggression  in  Korea  might 
well  encourage  the  Soviets  to  drag  out  the  Korean  war  or  even  start 
similar  ventures  elsewhere. 
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There  is  no  question  but  that  a  well-planned  and  unprovoked  agirres- 
sion  is  now  in  progress  against  the  Itep  of  Korea.  The  deep  resentment 
of  the  Amer  people  toward  this  cynical  attack  is  multiplied  because 
of  the  cruel  strains  upon  our  resources  imposed  by  our  attempt  to 
meet  it.  Neither  of  us  has  any  doubt  but  that  this  aggression  was 
ordered  by  the  Kremlin  and  is  being  actively  directed  by  key  Sov 
personnel  in  inci-easingly  large  numbers  in  Korea.  Further,  there  is 
some  evidence  which  shows  Chi  Communists  may  be  participating  in 
the  fighting  not  only  in  Korea  but  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  with  obvious 
and  serious  implications  for  the  special  positions  of  the  I  K  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Malaya.  We  shall  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  an  extension 
of  the  Korean  conflict,  but  as  the  fiction  of  no  Sov  or  Chi  involvement 
wears  thin,  questions  will  be  raised  of  the  gravest  importance  to  us  all. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Sov  Union,  it  seems  imperative  that  (a)  the  aggressor  not  be  mili¬ 
tarily  successful  and  (b)  the  Soviets  not  be  paid  an}'  price  whatever 
for  calling  off  an  attack  which  they  should  never  have  started.  Ihe 
effect  on  the  free  world,  on  the  UN  and  on  the  Soviets  themselves 
would  be  disastrous  if  the  Sov  Union  can  now  establish  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  aggression  can  be  a  profitable  transaction.  I  am  certain  that 
neither  the  US  nor  the  UK  wish  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  such  a 
result. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Korean  matter  must 
be  dealt  with  by  the  UN  and  its  Membei-s  on  principle  as  a  case  of 
aggression  and  that  if  the  UN  should  permit  the  aggressor  to  inject 
other  issues  and  extort  concessions  for  desisting  from  unlawful  con¬ 
duct,  the  ability  of  the  UN  and  the  free  world  to  prevent  aggression 
would  be  totally  lost. 

For  similar  reasons,  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  accede  to  the 
Sov  view  that  in  some  way  the  UN  itself  and  the  US  in  particular 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  Sov  Union  to  participate  in  the  UN. 
This  is  sheer  unadulterated  blackmail  on  their  part  which  has  no 
support  in  the  Charter  or  in  reason  or  conscience.  I  am  certain  we 
both  agree  that  we  cannot  repeatedly  pay  appeasement  prices  to  get 
the  Sov  Union  to  take  their  seat  in  the  UN  nor  permit  them  to  estab¬ 
lish  by  indirection  a  veto  in  organs  of  the  UN  where  no  veto  was  ever 
intended.  You  will  recall  that  I  spoke  strongly  about  this  point  of 
coercion  at  our  last  meeting.^  I  did  so  and  do  so  now  because  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  the  UN  would  suffer  a  severe  reverse  if  it  should 
bow  to  such  tactics.  There  might  be  some  temporary  satisfaction  in 
having  all  the  seats  filled  again,  but  if  at  the  price  of  submission,  the 

'Reference  is  to  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Minister.s  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  in  London,  May  11-14,  documentation  on  which 
is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  in. 
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satisfaction  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  wrecking  tactics  of  the 
Sov  Union  in  the  UN  during  the  present  crisis  and  by  the  disillusion¬ 
ment  and  contempt  the  peoples  of  the  free  world,  certainly  the  people 
of  the  US,  would  feel  toward  the  UN  and  those  responsible  for  the 
surrender.  The  UN  could  not  improve  its  position  if  it  brought  back 
the  Eussians  on  terms  which  would  lose  for  it  the  support  of  the  US. 

The  question  of  Chi  representation  is  affected  by  the  considerations 
suggested  above  and  is  greatly  complicated  by  the  gap  between  our 
respective  policies  toward  Chi.  In  all  frankness,  I  do  not  see  any 
likelihood  of  harmonizing  our  policies  toward  Chi  by  any  significant 
change  in  the  basic  attitudes  on  which  US  policy  is  founded.  We  have 
not  recognized  Peiping  because  (1)  there  was  little  indication  that 
Peiping  genuinely  desired  the  establishment  of  normal  relations  with 
others,  (2)  the  Peiping  regime  singled  out  US  citizens  and  Amer 
interests  for  specially  hostile  treatment,  (3)  it  has  made  no  pretense 
of  accepting  and  carrying  out  the  international  obligations  of  Chi, 
(4)  it  has  recognized  Ho  Chih  ISIinh  and  is  actively  interfeidng  in  the 
situation  in  Indo-China,  (5)  it  is  lending  encouragement  and  support 
to  Communist  insurgents  in  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  Burma  and  else¬ 
where,  (6)  it  is  cooperating  with  a  degree  of  Sov  penetration  of  Chi 
which  can  only  lead  to  de  facto  dismemberment  in  violation  of  the 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  Chi,  respect  for 
which  has  been  recently  reaffirmed  by  the  UNGA,  (7)  its  support  by 
and  control  over  Chi  is  still  incomplete,  and  (8)  now,  the  Peiping 
regime  is  openly  defying  the  UN  with  respect  to  Korea,  is  mobilizing 
political  support  in  Asia  on  behalf  of  the  aggressors,  and  is  apparently 
furnishing  manpower  for  aggression  in  Asia. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  also  opposed  seating  Chi  Communists 
in  the  UN.  This  latter  question  in  our  view  must  be  considered  against 
the  background  of  general  policy  and  the  situation  in  the  Far  East. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Communism,  with  Chi  as  one  spear¬ 
head,  has  now  embarked  upon  an  assault  against  Asia  with  immediate 
objectives  in  Korea,  Indo-China,  Burma,  the  Philippines  and  IMalaya 
and  with  medium-range  objectives  in  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  Siam, 
India  and  Japan.  We  doubt  that  they  will  be  deflected  from  their 
purpose  by  temporary  accommodation,  particularly  if  this  accom¬ 
modation  is  obtained  by  them  at  a  time  when  their  own  conduct  is 
aggressive  and  in  violation  of  the  Charter. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  question  of  the  Chi  UN  seat  should  bo 
dealt  with  until  the  aggression  against  Korea  is  resolved.  We  do  not 
have  a  closed  mind  on  the  question  of  Chi  representation  in  the  UN, 
but  we  do  feel  strongly  that  the  question  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
UN  on  its  merits  and  dealt  with  as  the  UN  decides  it  should  deal  with 
the  question  of  competing  claimant  Govts  for  a  UN  seat.  We  do  not 
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believe  the  UN  can  deal  with  the  matter  on  its  merits  under  the 
coercion  of  (a)  Communist  aggression  against  Korea  or  (&)  Kussian 
absence,  with  Peiping  seating  as  the  price  of  return.  If  the  coercion 
were  removed,  the  UN  could  set  about  the  matter  of  seating  in  a 
normal  fashion,  perhaps  seating  no  Chi  representative  pending  full 
consideration  of  the  unprecedented  problem  of  competing  claimant 
Govts. 

In  regard  to  Formosa,  there  is  a  short-range  mil  problem  and  a 
longer-range  political  problem.  On  June  25-26  it  became  apparent 
that  the  attack  in  Korea  was  an  all-out  act  of  aggression  against  the 
Rep  of  Korea,  set  in  motion  by  the  Sov  Union.  It  was  not  and  still 
is  not  possible  to  say  with  certainty  what  Sov  mil  intentions  are 
in  the  Far  East  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Attlee  and  the  Pres  have  agreed 
on  the  need  for  further  talks  between  us  on  this  broader  question 
raised  by  the  events  in  Korea.  We  felt  that  it  was  essential  from  both 
a  political  and  mil  point  of  view  to  try  to  stabilize  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  Far  East  until  we  could  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
drastically  new  situation  created  by  Sov  aggression  in  Korea  and  learn 
what  other  orders  it  had  given  to  its  lackeys  in  the  area.  As  a  simple 
matter  of  mil  prudence,  we  took  the  mil  precaution  of  trying  to  elimi¬ 
nate  or  reduce  the  I’isk  of  hostilities  between  Formosa  and  the  main¬ 
land  and  the  risk  of  Communist  occupation  and  mil  exploitation 
of  this  strategically  located  island.  The  step  taken  by  the  Pres  on 
June  27  was  mil  in  character  and  did  not  purport  to  deal  with  the 
many  complicated  political  questions  involved. 

I  believe  it  important  that  we  consult  with  each  other  and  wdth 
certain  other  Govts  as  soon  as  practicable  about  the  political  aspects 
of  the  Formosa  problem.  So  far  as  our  attitude  is  concerned,  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  very  simple  and  clear.  It  has  been  made  plain  that  a  carefully 
planned  aggression  has  occurred  in  the  Far  East,  that  it  has  been  well 
mounted  and  most  capably  led.  We  cannot  accept  that  forces  which 
are  hostile,  aggressive  and  capable  should  seize  Formosa  and  exploit 
it  as  an  air  and  naval  base  against  us.  Further,  in  the  present  situation 
in  the  Far  East  we  do  not  wish  to  see  hostilities  erupt  between  For¬ 
mosa  and  the  mainland  as  a  major  distrubance  to  the  peace  of  the 
Pacific.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  mil  measures  to  neutralize  Formosa. 

We  are  aware  of  the  commitments  of  Cairo  and  Potsdam  *  concern¬ 
ing  Formosa  but  existing  conditions  were  clearly  not  envisaged  at  the 
time  they  were  made.  Commitments  made  by  the  Sov  Union  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Cairo  and  Potsdam  (e.g.  independence  of  Korea  and 
support  of  the  National  Govt  of  Chi)  have  been  flouted.  We  think  it 

'Foreign  Relations,  The  Conference  of  Berlin  (The  Potsdam  Conference), 
19-15,  vol.  II,  p.  1475. 
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one  thing  to  turn  Formosa  over  to  the  then  Rep  of  Chi  and  quite  an¬ 
other  to  turn  it  over  either  to  the  Sov  Union  or  to  a  Peiping  regime 
which  at  the  least  is  encouraging  aggression  against  its  neighbors  in 
open  cooperation  with  Moscow. 

I  believe  it  fair  to  summarize  our  view  by  stating  that  we  have 
not  taken  our  recent  action  with  any  intention  of  taking  possession  of 
Formosa,  we  believe  the  ultimate  fate  of  Formosa  should  be  settled  by 
peaceful  means  either  in  connection  with  a  Jap  peace  settlement  or 
by  the  UN,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  see  it  go  involuntarily  to  Peiping 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Asia. 

These  are  grave  matters  which  I  have  discussed  in  the  frankest 
terms  because  of  their  importance  not  only  to  our  own  relations  but 
to  the  position  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole  in  dealing  with  the  vital 
issues  thrown  at  us  by  the  fact  of  aggression.  I  recognize  the  many 
difficulties  of  your  position  and  have  tried  to  set  forth  some  of  ours. 

If  I  should  close  with  an  indication  of  the  steps  ahead  as  we  see  them 
it  would  be  (1)  as  early  and  complete  a  liquidation  of  the  Korean 
aggression  as  is  militarily  possible  and  in  any  case  without  concessions 
which  would  whet  Sov  appetites  and  bring  on  other  aggressions  else¬ 
where,  (2)  consideration  by  the  UN  of  the  Chi  seating  problem  on  its 
merits  and  out  fi’om  under  the  duress  and  blackmail  now  being  em¬ 
ployed,  and  (3)  a  peaceful  disposition  of  the  Formosa  problem  in  the 
Jap  peace  settlement  or  the  UN  without  the  employment  of  force 
or  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  disturbing  to  the  peace  of  the  Pacific. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  further  views  at  your  earliest 
convenience.” 

Aciieson 


795.00/7-1050  :  Telegram 

'live  Secretai'y  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  Enited  Kingdom 
top  secret  Washington,  July  10, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

NIACT 

1.3.3.  Personal.  Eyes  onl}^  for  Douglas  from  Secretary.  I  am  sending 
you  by  separate  telegram  ^  message  sent  me  from  Bevin  “  and  my 
rejily.®  I  hope  you  will  emphasize  to  Bevin  that  this  reply  which 
lias  been  approved  here  at  highest  levels  represents  both  my  own 
strong  personal  views  and  has  fullest  concurrence  of  all  official  quar- 
t(* *rs  here.  I  think  you  might  well  I’emind  Bevin  orally  of  grave  doubts 
he  himself  exiiressed  to  me  in  private  conversation  in  London^  as  to 

‘  Xot  printed. 

*  See  tlie  note  from  tlie  British  Emliassy,  .July  7,  p.  .329. 

*  S^uprn. 

*  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  132  to  London,  p.  .348. 
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'n’isclom  of  Britain’s  own  China  policy  and  ask  him  frankly  what  pos¬ 
sible  practical  advantages  he  sees  in  trying  to  get  Communist  China 
into  SC  and  return  to  SC  of  USSIl  in  present  situation.  Fact  that  SC 
was  able  to  take  such  prom[)t  and  elfective  action,  subsequently  en¬ 
dorsed  by  46  nations,  was  due  solely  to  absence  of  the  Soviet  and  we 
can  be  certain  that  their  return  to  SC  at  this  time  would  be  utilized 
solely  to  sow  confusion  and  delay  or  hinder  the  primary  objective  of 
both  of  us — namely,  to  show  that  armed  aggression  does  not  pay.  We 
have  of  course  no  wish  to  see  USSR  leave  UN  and  are  well  aware  of 
elfect  of  such  a  permanent  move  on  character  of  UN,  but  that  is  quite 
different  matter  from  paying  a  price  to  obtain  their  return  to  Lake 
Success  in  an  obstructionist  role  at  this  critical  time. 

I  want  you  to  leave  him  in  no  doubt  of  seriousness  with  which  I  view 
implications  of  his  message  and  their  possible  effect  on  our  whole 
future  relationship. 

Aciiesox 

795.00/7-1050  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Doxiglas)  to  the  Seeretai'y 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  NiACT  IxiXDOX,  July  10,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

[Received  July  10 — 5 : 52  p.  m.] 

210.  Eyes  only  for  Secretary. 

“Communication  to  Sir  David  Kelly.^ 

“I  am  glad  to  note  Mr.  Gromyko’s  statement  at  your  last  conver¬ 
sation  that  the  Soviet  Govei’iiment  wish  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 
That  is  also  the  earnest  desire  of  HMG. 

“As  regards  his  question  whether  we  have  any  specific  proposals 
to  make,  1  am  well  aware  of  the  precise  and  concrete  sense  attached  by 
the  Soviet  Government  to  the  word  ‘proposals’.  (The  Russians  read 
into  the  word  ‘proposals’  far  more  than  we  do  and  are  ajit  to  regard 
them  as  something  by  which  the  proposer  is  irrevocably  bound  just  as 
they  regard  ‘a  basis  of  discussion’  as  something  which  is  firmly  agreed. 
Hence  my  use  of  the  phrase  ‘preliminary  suggestion’  in  this  telegram). 
The  Soviet  Government  will  understand  that  IIMG  can  only  take 
Rction  in  this  matter  in  the  light  of  their  position  as  a  member  of  the 
tJN.  The  SC  made  certain  recommendations  in  connection  with  Korea 

vdiich  have  since  received  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  memlxirs 
“of  the  UN  as  a  whole.  IIMG  therefore  could  not  come  forward  with 
^ny  ‘proposals’  as  sucIe  AVe  could  not  properly  do  so  uidess  we  had 
assured  ourselves  that  what  we  proposed  carried  with  it  the  assent  of 


'  See  telegram  209,  from  London,  received  on  .July  10  at  3  ;26  p.  m.,  p.  345. 
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tlie  other  members  of  the  FX  chiefly  concerned.  In  view  of  onr  col¬ 
lective  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the  UX  we  could  not  as  an 
individual  government  run  so  far  aliead  as  this.  We  tlierefore  think 
it  best  to  make  a  preliminary  suggestion.  The  Soviet  Government  may 
well  make  the  comment  that  they  see  nothing  new  in  the  preliminary 
step  which  we  propose,  but  this  step  is  tremendously  important  if  it 
leads  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  clearing  up  of  difficulties 
among  members  of  the  UX.  It  therefore  seems  to  us  that  the  influences 
making  for  peace  ought  to  join  together  in  order  to  bring  about  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities  and  a  withdrawal  by  the  North  Korean  forces 
beyond  the  38th  parallel,  without  concerning  themselves  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  with  other  causes  of  difference  which  have  arisen  in  the  more 
distant  or  more  recent  past  in  connection  with  the  Korean  question. 

“AVe,  as  a  member  of  the  UX  are  anxious  to  use  our  good  offices  to 
promote  peace.  Mr.  Gromyko  has  stated  that  the  Soviet  Government 
wish  for  a  peaceful  solution.  Therefore  there  is  common  ground  be¬ 
tween  us.  But  Mr.  Gromyko  should  be  quite  clear  in  his  mind  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  action  being  taken  by  HiNIG  which  will  justify 
the  assumption  that  there  is  any  weakening  in  the  determination  to 
carry  out  the  UX’s  recommendations  regarding  Korea. 

“I  want  you  therefore  to  emphasize  to  iMr.  Gromyko  that  irrespective 
of  any  other  consideration  tlie  plain  fact  is  that  the  hostilities  in  Korea 
liave  arisen  from  the  movement  over  the  38th  parallel  by  the  forces 
of  North  Korea.  It  follows  that  the  best  suggestion  which  HMG 
as  a  member  of  the  UN  are  in  a  position  to  put  forward  is  to  urge 
that  the  Soviet  Government — who,  HMG  are  glad  to  note,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement — to  add  their  efforts 
to  those  of  other  members  of  the  UN  by  using  their  influence  as  a 
member  of  the  UN  with  the  North  Korean  authorities  to  bring  them 
to  cease  hostilities  and  to  withdraw  their  forces  to  the  38th  parallel. 
Mr.  Gromyko  will  appreciate  that  the  aggression  of  the  North  Korean 
foires  was  a  challenge  to  the  li^^N  wlio  are  handling  the  resultant 
situation.  AA'e  feel  sure  tlierefore  even  if  it  can  be  arranged  that  the 
Xoith  Korean  forces  should  withdraw  to  the  38th  jjarallel  that  the 
UN  would  not  entertain  any  proposal  that  the  UN  forces  in  Korea 

should  thereu[)on  be  withdrawn  from  Korea  and  will  insist  that  there 
shall  be  no  diminution  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  UN  Commission 

on  Korea. 

“If,  as  is  possible,  Mr.  Gromyko  tries  to  get  you  to  say  how  you 
would  see  matters  developing  if  the  Soviet  Government  were  willing 
to  use  their  influence  with  North  Korea  and  to  produce  the  desii’ed 
result,  you  will  liave  to  say  that  the  working  out  of  these  matters 
would  fall  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  SC.  AAHiat  you  are  now  concerned  to 
do  is  to  suggest  a  stop  whereby,  in  the  view  of  IIMG,  the  way  might 
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be  paved  for  an  ultimate  solution.  If  Mr.  Gromyko  for  his  part,  has 
any  suggestions  to  make,  you  should  of  course  say  that  you  would  l)e 
very  glad  to  convey  them  to  me.  But  as  said  above  it  is  the  aggression 
of  the  North  Koreans  which  is  blameworthy  and  no  suggestion  which 
failed  to  take  account  of  that  fact  could  bear  fruit. 

“Mr.  Gromyko  may  also  raise  other  questions  such  as  Chinese 
representation  on  the  UN  or  Formosa.  I  suspect  that  he  may  also  be 
angling  for  an  opening  to  suggest  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  four  powers.  This  would  have  the  advantage  for 
him,  since  it  would  arise  out  of  a  free  issue,  of  opening  the  way  for 
the  Soviet  Government  to  bring  the  question  of  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty  into  this  forum,  which  they  have  (unjustifiably  in  our  view) 
always  wanted  to  do.  You  will  have  to  avoid  such  traps.  Your  best 
line  would,  I  think,  be  to  say  that,  without  prejudice  to  other  questions 
which  remain  to  be  settled,  the  cause  of  peace  is  of  such  overriding  im¬ 
portance  that  we  feel  entitled  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Government  to 
lend  their  assistance.  MJiat  do  they  think  ?  Have  they  any  suggestion 
to  make?  They  and  we  have  an  equal  interest  in  bringing  hostilities  to 
a  close.  You  are  not  speaking  for  any  other  government  or  organiza¬ 
tion  but  for  H;MG  who  feel  deeply  about  the  dangers  of  the  i>resent 
situation  and  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Government  to 
join  their  efforts  to  those  of  other  members  of  the  UN  and  to  use  their 
influence  in  the  interest  of  peace.  I  want  you  to  drive  home  the  thought 
that  it  is  essential  to  stop  the  fighting  in  Korea,  get  the  North  Korean 
forces  to  withdraw  beyond  the  38th  parallel  and  to  get  back  the 
methods  of  peaceful  settlement  and  to  promote  the  restoration  of 
peace.” 

Department  pass  niact  Moscow  18,  eyes  only  for  Ambassador. 

Douol.\s 


795.00/7-10.10  ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Represevtative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  July  10,  1050 — 6:  53  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  10 — 7 : 10  p.  m.] 

30.  Immediately  after  meeting  with  Lie  on  offers  of  assisfance  re 
Korea,  separately  reported  next  following  telegram  (USUN  40),* 
Korean  Ambassador  Chang  took  me  aside  as  follows : 

lie  said  that  38th  parallel  was  meaningless  and  that  liberation  and 
unification  of  all  of  Korea  was  essential,  after  which  there  should  be’ 
I  N  supervised  elections  for  whole  country.  lie  said  that  the  UN  should 


Infra. 
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not  stop  short  of  this  objective.  If  they  did,  Chano:  went  on,  we  would 
be  confronted  indefinitely  with  necessity  defending  38th  parallel,. 
North  Korean  Eeds  continuously  being  aided  and  abetted  by 
INIanchurians. 

Chang  expressed  earnest  hope  therefore  that  airborne  force  should 
be  landed  behind  North  Korean  lines  (38th  parallel)  and  North  Ko¬ 
rean  Reds  crushed  (slaughtered)  in  pincers  beyond  hope  recovery. 

I  told  Chang  I  would  transmit  his  views  to  Dejiartment.^ 

Austin 


’  On  the  following  day,  Ambassador  Chang  expressed  his  views  to  Messrs.  Rusk 
and  Allison  in  a  conversation  at  the  State  Department,  indicating  his  great 
concern  at  press  reports  that  the  British  Government  was  attempting  to  achieve 
a  settlement  of  the  Korean  problem  through  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Rusk  stated  that  the  actions  of  all  concerned  nations  were  being  governed 
by  the  Security  Council  resolutions,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  the  final 
outcome  of  the  situation  would  be,  and  that  there  was  no  indication  that  the 
British  or  any  other  government  intended  to  take  action  contrary  to  the  Security 
Councii  resolutions.  (795.00/7-1150) 

3.10/7-1050  :  Telegram 

Tlie  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  July  10,  1950- — 6 :  54  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  10 — 7 :  57  p.  m.] 

40.  Accompanied  by  Gross  and  Ross  at  11  this  morning,  I  attended 
meeting  called  by  SYG  Lie  with  SC  president  Sunde  and  Korean 
Ambassador  Chang  to  discuss  coordination  offers  of  assistance  for 
Korea.  Cordier,  Stabell,  and  secretary  of  Chang’s  Embassy  present. 

Lie  initiated  discussion  by  reference  to  his  responsibilities  as  SYG, 
indicating,  however,  that  ive  had  now  reached  stage  where  US  had 
taken  over  responsibilities  to  act  for  UN.  He  said  reason  for  calling 
meeting  was  that  many  delegates  have  been  coming  to  him  for  advice 
about  iiossible  offers  of  assistance.  He  stressed  importance  maintain¬ 
ing  UN  aspect  of  whole  operation.  He  said  at  this  stage  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  not  only  in  votes  but  in  tangible  evidence  of  support  of  action 
in  order  to  show  aggressors  that  UN  is  behind  ROK.  He  said  delegates 
want  to  give  to  the  UN  not  to  the  US  nor  to  the  ROK.  He  said  ho  did 
not  want  to  get  UN  secretariat  involved  in  administration  of  any¬ 
thing;  that  he  realized  US  must  decide  with  ROK  how  to  handle 
offers  of  assistance. 

Lie  stres.sed  particularly  two  aspects  of  matter.  First,  current  suf¬ 
ferings  of  Korean  people  and  their  need  for  short-term  relief  and  long¬ 
term  rehabilitation;  second,  the  moral  and  political  aspects  of  support 
in  contrast  with  military  aspects. 


468-  806—76- 
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Lie  ended  liis  introductory  statement  by  saying  lie  wanted  “lielp”  to 
do  a  good  job. 

I  told  Lie  we  thought  he  was  doing  a  fine  job  and  emphasized  that 
I  thought  present  discussions  must  be  exploratory  until  we  know  what 
is  needed.  I  said  we  were  dealing  with  essentially  a  militai’y  matter  and 
that  we  must  know  what  the  unified  command  finds  necessaiy.  I  said 
I  thought  we  had  not  quite  yet  reached  the  time  for  decisions  in  this 
matter.  INIeanAvhile,  we  felt  the  SYG  should  carry  on  as  he  has  been 
as  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  UN  and  representative,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  entire  membership  of  UN.  I  said  the  machinery  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problem  was  being  established  in  Washington  and  that 
I  thought  our  present  most  important  job  was  to  provide  smooth 
transmission  through  USUN. 

I  emphasized  importance  of  security  in  dealing  with  strategic 
requirements. 

Chang  indicated  general  agreement  with  what  I  had  said  and 
added  that  he  thought  not  only  the  commanding  general  but  also 
the  Korean  Government  should  i:)articipate  in  determining  needs. 
He  said  he  was  sure  commanding  general  was  in  closest  contact  his 
government;  he  thought  that  he  might,  through  his  own  channels, 
however,  be  helpful  in  determining  Korean  needs. 

Appearing  to  agree  generally  with  what  I  had  said.  Lie  said  he  took 
a  political  view  of  the  matter.  He  said  the  other  side  was  very  clever 
with  their  propaganda  (e.g.,  international  brigades  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries)  and  that  we  must  meet  this  propaganda  politically. 
Emphasizing  importance,  as  he  saw  it,  of  maintaining  broad  UN 
character  of  operation  in  defense  of  Korea,  he  said  whole  world  must 
know  that  I'^^N  is  behind  suffering  country. 

He  referred  in  passing  to  American  political  .situation,  saying  that 
we  must  not  lay  ourselves  open  to  charges  that  US  is  providing  all 
the  men  and  all  the  money  to  carry  on  Korean  opei'ation. 

He  said  he  thought  we  must  get  something  definite  and  specific  from 
others,  at  least  on  paper.  He  referred,  for  example,  to  availability  of 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  shipping  paid  for  by  those  governments.  He 
said  that  through  material  participation  by  other  governments  we 
would  get  and  keep  public  of  other  countries  on  our  side.  In  other 
words,  he  concluded,  we  must  keep  the  snowball  rolling  and  building 
up. 

Sunde  agreed  with  what  I  had  said  to  the  effect  that  our  fii-st  task 
was  to  find  out  what  was  needed.  He  observed  that,  while  he  thought 
MacArthur  would  certainly  know  what  he  needs  for  military  opera¬ 
tions,  “Washington”  would  know  better  what  is  available  and  from 
what  sources,  et  cetera. 
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Cordier  said  lie  tliou^ht  most  important  consideration  was  timing 
of  requests.  lie  agreed  that  first  requirements  were  those  of  military 
urgency.  At  same  time  he  felt  we  should  not  lose  too  much  time  in 
meeting  1\()K  requests.  lie  referred  in  this  connection  to  his  under¬ 
standing  that  KOK  already  had  a  serious  refugee  problem.  He  said 
he  thought  we  must  at  least  begin  to  get  supplies  lined  up  and  trans¬ 
port  arranged  to  meet  these  needs  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Chang  agreed  with  wdiat  Cordier  had  said.  He  said  he  was  very 
hajipj"  to  learn  of  Thailand  offer  of  rice.  He  said  he  would  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  accepting  this  offer,  since  military  operations  have  come 
at  worst  time  of  year  from  viewpoint  of  Korean  food  supply.  Medi¬ 
cines.  he  thought,  were  also  urgently  needed. 

Chang  said  he  thought  there  were  three  phases  of  requirements; 
first,  strategic ;  second,  relief ;  third,  reconstruction.  He  said  he  thought 
first  two  should  be  dealt  with  in  parallel. 

Eeferring  to  propaganda  problem,  Chang  said  that,  since  his  gov¬ 
ernment  had  lost  Seoul  radio,  it  now  had  remaining  only  two  very 
small  transmitters.  He  said  that  facilities  were  urgently  needed  to 
give  his  people  courage  and  hoped  that  more  could  be  done  very 
promptly  in  this  regard. 

No  conclusions  were  reached  at  this  discussion,  there  being  general 
agreement  that  exchange  of  views  had  been  helpful  and  that  elements 
of  problem  were  understood. 

In  course  of  meeting.  Lie,  Cordier,  and  Chang  all  spoke  about 
weakness  of  ITKCOK  and  necessity  of  strengthening  it.  Chang  said 
that  weakness  of  UNCOK  was  unfortunately  well  known  to  his  people. 
Cordier  pointed  out  that  none  of  UXCOK  members  have  had  UN 
experience ;  that  the  commission  seems  to  be  virtually  paralyzed  and 
wholh'  lacking  in  leadership.  He  had  just  received  indications  that 
Salvadoran  and  Philippine  representatives  were  going  back  home  for 
instructions.  The  Australian  (Jamieson)  was  described  as  a  nice  young 
man  but  inexperienced.  Cordier  said  he  thought  that  someone  like 
Hasluck  ^  would  be  ideal  to  represent  Australia.  He  thought  that 
Col.  Hodgson^  might  be  useful.  Cordier  has  talked  to  Australians 
here  and  to  Ilomulo  about  this  [)roblem.  Lie  expressed  ho])e  we  could 
find  some  means  of  helping  get  commission  strengthened.  Lie.  Cordier, 
and  Chang  all  attached  large  importance  to  moral  and  political  im¬ 
portance  of  I^XCOK. 

Lie  expre.ssed  pleasure  at  report  from  Katzin  of  full  cooperation  by 
MacArthur  head<piarters. 

Austin 


'  Paul  Haslnck,  Member  of  the  Australian  Parliament,  had  formerly  been  on 
the  .\ustralian  Mi.sslon  at  the  United  Nations. 

’  William  Uoy  IIodRson,  Head  of  the  Australian  Mission  in  Japan. 
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705.00/7-1150  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  July  11,  1950 — 1  p.  in. 

niact  [Received  July  11 — 10:  06  a.  ni.] 

214.  Eyes  only  for  the  Secretary  from  Douglas  re  Deptels  Rll,^  1J2 
and  1311,  July  10.  In  response  to  question  Deptel  133,  what  possible 
advantage  can  Bevin  see  in  the  return  of  USSR  to  its  chair  in  UN 
and  to  seating  of  Chinese  Communists  under  critical  international 
situation  and  before : 

( a)  Soviets  have  learned  that  aggression  does  not  pay, 

( h )  The  Security  of  the  Pacific  has  been  restored,  and 
(c)  The  forces  lhat  have  invaded  Rejuiblic  of  Korea  have  with¬ 
drawn  to  38th  parallel,  he  probably  will  reply  that  India  is  the  only 
country,  which  can  exert  real  influence  on  the  attitude  of  the  vast 
liopulations  of  the  Far  East;  and  that  India  is  important  in  main¬ 
taining  common  view  among  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth. 
India  does  not  approve  of  US  action  in  regard  to  Formosa,  and  our 
attitude  toward  the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  Security 
C'ouncil  and  toward  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  Accordingly,  the 
US  shoidd  modify  its  view  and  its  position. 

In  reply  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  ask  Bevin  if  he  will  not  join  and 
support  us  in  attempting  to  explain  our  jmlicy  and  point  of  view  and 
position  clearly  and  adequately  to  the  GOI.  I  might  ask  lOIG  to- 
take  the  line  which  we  believe  to  be  true  and  which  was  so  clearly 
Ijresented  in  your  message,  that  complete  change  in  international 
environment  from  that  which  existed  at  Cairo  and  Potsdam,  the  re¬ 
pudiation  of  Soviet  commitments  to  support  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government,  the  clear  and  identifiable  etl'orts  of  the  Soviets  to  use 
communism  as  an  instrument  of  aggression  in  China,  ludonesia-China, 
Malay,  Burma,  Tibet,  the  Philippines,  and  Korea  present  situation  of 
great  danger  to  India  herself.  To  seat  Chinese  communists  in  Security 
Council,  to  recognize  the  Communist  regime  in  China,  et  cetera,  all 
under  Soviet  coercion  woidd  aggravate  immeasurably  the  very  gi'cat 
threat  to  independent  states  in  the  Orient,  to  the  freedom  of  India, 
indeed  to  peace  of  world.  In  President’s  statement  of  June  27  in 
H'gard  to  Formosa,  US  was  moved  only  by  vei’v  serious  desire  to  pre¬ 
vent  area  of  warfare  from  including  Formosa  and  to  restore  security 
of  Pacific  .so  that  the  status  of  Formosa  can  be  determined  either  under 
I)rovisions  of  Japanese  peace  settlement  or  by  decision  of  T^N.  We 
might  ask  IIMG  to  emphasize  that  uide.ss  ('ommunist  aggression  in 
Asia  Ls  stopped,  there  can  be  no  security  whatsoever  for  India. 

'Not  printed;  it  transmitted  the  text  of  tlie  me.ssagre  from  Mr.  Bevin  to  Sir 
Oliver  Franks  oonve.ved  to  the  Department  of  State  in  tiie  note  from  the  Briti.sh 
Embassy  dated  July  7,  p.  329. 
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In  other  words,  may  I  not  say  to  Mr.  Bevin  that  we  agree  that 
India’s  leadership  is  imjwrtant  among  the  teeming  millions  of  the 
Far  East.  It  is  because  her  leadership  is  so  important  that  we  ask 
HMG  to  join  ns  in  pointing  out  grave  danger  in  view  presently  held 
by  GOI.  It  will  not  restore  tlie  security  of  the  world  for  us  to  yield 
to  the  Indian  position  when  it  is  our  clear  conviction  that  it  will 
produce  nothing  but  further  acts  of  aggression.  It  is  far  preferable 
that  India  be  persuaded  that  our  line  is  the  only  line  which  can  restore 
security,  that  India’s  influence  therefore  be  exercised  among  peoples 
-of  the  Orient  in  the  only  direction  which  can  insure  peace  than  for 
us  to  yield  to  India’s  views  for  the  purely  nebulous  gain  of  tempo¬ 
rarily  aligning  ourselves  with  her  leadership  in  the  Orient  and  thereby 
to  produce  situation  out  of  which  only  further  and  possibly  vaster 
•extension  of  the  area  of  warfare  will  emerge. 

I  will  telephone  you.  You  can  give  me  the  answer  yes  or  no.  If  yes 
I  will  follow  the  line  indicated  in  this  cable.  If  no,  I  will  refrain.^ 

Douglas 

’  A  manuscript  note  on  the  source  text  by  Dean  Rusk  indicated  that  the 
Secretary  replied  “yes”. 


795.00/7-1050  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  Soviet  Union 
TOP  SECRET  Washington,  July  11,  1950 — 12  noon. 

PRIORITY  NIACT 

28.  Eyes  only  for  the  Ambassador.  Dept  desires  give  friendly  an¬ 
swer  Indians  in  view  desirability  maintaining  their  support  Korea 
action  (re  Embtels  83  and  84  July  10)  and  agrees  necessity  respect 
Indian  confidence.  Dept  considers  it  extremely  important,  however, 
Brit  be  informed  activities  Indian  Amb  in  order  to  avoid  muddying 
water  Kelly-Gromyko  conversations. 

You  are  accordingly  instructed  immediately  to  inform  Indian  Amb 
orally  along  following  lines : 

1.  You  have  transmitted  his  letter  of  July  9  to  USGovt  which  has 
given  careful  attention  Indian  suggestions.  Although  US  appreciates 
Indian  concern  to  end  aggression  in  Korea,  Indian  proposal  presents 
fundamental  difficulty.  This  basic  difficulty  involves  TIN  as  well  as  US 
and  we  believe  it  most  improbable  that  UN  or  US  would  agree  to 
settlement  situation  produced  by  unprovoked  attack  on  Korea  on  any 
basis  whatever  which  directly  or  indirectly  meant  payment  or  reward 
to  aggressor  or  diluted  requirements  UNSC  resolutions  June  25  and 
27  or  left  Korea  after  cessation  hostilities  exposed  and  defenseless 
situation. 

2.  You  and  ur  Govt  have  adhered  his  counsellor’s  request  that  we 
not  inform  Brit  of  this  approach.  US  believes,  however,  that  in  light 
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TJK  membership  on  SC  and  its  important  role  in  Korean  situation, 
Indians  shld  immediately  and  fully  take  Brit  into  their  confidence. 
US  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  GOI  as  fellow  SC  member  on  Korean 
problem  and  will  continue  to  keep  USAmb  Xew  Delhi  fully  informed 
at  all  times  for  that  purpose. 

3.  You  shld  add  personal  comment  that  in  light  Sov  rejection  In¬ 
dian  approach  as  reported  by  his  counsellor,  you  assume  Indian  effort 
secure  prompt  liquidation  Korean  aggression  already  foreclosed. 

Acheson 


795.00/7-1150  :  Telegram 

Tlie  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  NiACT  INIoscow,  July  11,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

[Deceived  July  11 — 2 :  2G  !>.  m.] 

99.  Eyes  only  for  the  Secretary.  Kelly  saw  Gromyko  this  after¬ 
noon  (London  telegram  210,  July  10).  Ilis  report  of  conversation, 
copy  of  which  will  not  be  available  to  us  until  tomorrow  morning, 
is  being  repeated  immediately  to  British  Embassy  lYashington.’^ 
Kelly  states  that  speaking  from  notes  he  presented  to  Gromyko  the 
substance  of  his  instructions  in  considerable  detail.  Gromyko  heard 
him  out  and  then  after  some  clarification  of  the  translation  remarked 
on  only  three  points.  First,  he  took  issue  with  Kelly’s  statement 
concerning  the  Korth  Korean  attack,  reiterating  the  Soviet  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  attack  was  “provoked”  by  ROK.  Second,  he  inquired 
why  the  British  specifically  sought  Soviet  influence  with  the  Xorth 
Koreans.  Third,  he  mentioned  the  British  reference  to  “running  so 
far  ahead”.  Kelly  refuted  Gromyko’s  charge  of  BOK  provocation 
along  the  obvious  line,  said  that  Soviet  influence  with  the  Xorth 
Koreans  was  being  invoked  because  Soviet  relations  with  that  gov¬ 
ernment  were  known  to  be  close  and  repeated  that  he  could  not  “run 
ahead”  with  any  “proposals”  as  such,  since  the  British  were  acting 
as  a  member  of  the  UX  and  consequently  could  not  properly  make 
“proposals”. 

Gromyko  concluded  that  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the  Soviet 
Government.  No  mention  was  made  by  Gromj'^ko  or  Kelly  either  of 
China  or  Formosa. 

Department  pass  London;  repeated  info  London  niact  33,  eyes  only 
for  the  Ambassador  from  Moscow. 

Kirk 


*  On  the  following  day,  Mr.  H.  A.  Graves,  Counselor  of  the  British  Emhas.sy, 
met  with  Livingston  T.  Merchant  and  read  him  the  text  of  the  telegram  (not 
printed)  which  Ambassador  Kelly  had  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  (895.00/7-1250). 
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795.00/7-1150  ;  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  July  11,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  July  11 — 4:08  p.  m.] 

241.  Eyes  only  for  Secretary.  I  saw  Bevin  at  hospital  this  afternoon 
and  delivered  your  message  contained  in  Deptel  132.’^  There  follows 
a  brief  summary  of  the  points  which  emerged  from  a  long  and  some¬ 
what  rambling  discussion. 

(1)  There  is  no  deviation  from  the  instructions  sent  to  Kelly;  that 
in  his  conversation  with  Gromyko  or  others  he  is  to  stick  strictly  to 
the  UK’s  position  as  a  member  of  and  within  the  framework  of  the 
UK.  I  pointed  out  that  in  my  conversation  on  Saturday  with  the 
PriMin  the  latter  had  said  that  the  position  of  HMG  was  that  the 
Korean  problem  and  the  question  of  seating  the  Chinese  Communists 
in  the  UN,  Formosa  and  other  matters  were  unrelated  (see  Ernbtel 
156)  This  Bevin  confirmed. 

(2)  Bevin  seemed  somewhat  surprised  and  a  little  taken  aback  at 
the  vigor  of  imur  response.  He  was  rather  defensive  in  explaining  the 
motive  which  had  prompted  him  to  send  his  message  to  you  saying 
that  although  Kelly’s  instructions  confined  any  discussions  the  latter 
might  have  strictly  to  Korea,  he  felt  that  it  was  well  to  explore  in 
advance  what  the  position  of  the  US  would  be  in  the  event  that  the 
Soviets  should  respond  with  proposals  which  on  the  surface  might 
appear  to  be  honest  and  inviting.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  provoke 
the  question  in  order  that  we  might  have  consultations  in  anticipation 
of  a  Soviet  question  or  proposal.  He  was  indefinite  and  did  not  give 
a  direct  answer  to  my  frank  question  as  to  what  jDossible  practical 
advantages  he  sees  in  trying  to  get  Communist  China  into  Security 
Council  and  return  to  Security  Council  of  USSR  in  present  situation. 
He  said  he  would  have  to  consider  the  matter  carefully.  In  passing  he 
said  that  he  had  never  doubted  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  Britain’s 
decision  to  recognize  Communist  China  but  had  expressed  doubts  to 
us  in  Tx)ndon  as  to  a  satisfactory  outcome.  I  had  the  impression  that 
Bevin  had  not  quite  appreciated  the  significance  of  his  message  to  you 
and  it  may  well  be  some  of  his  subordinates  with  less  fortitude  than 
he  persuaded  him  to  despatch  his  telegram  to  you  without  explaining 
its  implications. 

(3)  Bevin  said  that  he  wished  to  enter  a  caveat  that  UK’s  position 
with  respect  to  Korea  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  commitinent  that 
the  same  position  is  taken  with  regard  to  Formosa  as  that  of  the  US. 
UK  is  willing  to  consult  with  US,  the  Commonwealths — especially 


*  Transmitted  on  July  10  at  5  p.  m.,  p.  347. 

*  Received  at  9 :50  a.  m.  on  July  8,  p.  331. 
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India — and  others  with  respect  to  Formosa  but  that  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  weaken  UK-Common  wealth  relations  particularly 
with  India  and  Pakistan.  Moreover,  India  was  an  important  influence 
in  the  Orient. 

(4)  I  then  raised  the  question  of  India  and  made  the  suggestion 
contained  in  Embtel  214.®  Bevin  seemed  to  be  impressed  by  this  pro¬ 
posal  and  suggested  that  Washington  might  be  appropriate  place  for 
discussions  with  Indians.  When  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Indian 
representative  would  be  Madam  Pandit,  he  immediately  withdrew  the 
suggestion  but  stated  that  in  no  event  should  talks  be  held  in  London. 
I  then  suggested  the  possibility  of  New  Delhi  and  Bevin  said  that  he 
would  study  my  suggestion  concerning  India  and  let  me  know  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

(5)  Bevin  said  that  he  could  make  no  final  comment  on  your  mes¬ 
sage  to  him  as  it  would  require  careful  study  by  HMG;  that  it  would 
receive  immediate  and  careful  attention  and  that  he  hoped  to  com¬ 
municate  with  me  again  in  a  few  days  time. 

(6)  Please  give  me  date  and  hour  of  Bevin’s  message  to  you  so  that 
I  can  determine  whether  it  was  sent  before  or  after  my  meeting  with 
Attlee  on  Saturday  morning  June  [JwZy]  8.  This  might  reveal  whether 
Bevin  himself  initiated  message  or  whether  it  was  some  subordinate’s 
handiwork — probably  Strang’s.  It  has  marks  of  Strang’s  spoor.'* * 

Douglas 

®  Received  at  10 :06  a.  m.  on  July  11,  p.  358. 

*  See  telegram  177,  to  London,  transmitted  on  July  11  at  8  p.  m.,  p.  365. 


s.so/T-eso 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  Mr.  U.  B.  Wells  of  the  Office  of 
United  Nations  Political  and  Security  Affairs,  of  a  Meeting  Held 
on  July  11, 1950 


'SEcnET  [Washington,]  July  17,  1950. 

[Subject:]  Tsiang  Proposal  Set  Forth  In  US  [?77y^]  Telegram  29  of 
July  6 

Participants:  UNP:  Mr.  Wainhouse  NA;  Mr.  Emmons® 

Mr.  Wells  CA:  Mr.  Stuart  * 

IJSUN:  Mr.  Ross  EUR:  Mr.  Allen  ® 

SOA:  Mr.  Mathews' 

Mr.  Sparks  ® 


*  Elbert  O.  Mathews.  Director  of  the  Office  of  South  Asian  Affairs. 

*  Joseph  S.  Sparks,  Officer  in  Charge  of  India-Nepal  Affairs,  Office  of  South 
Asian  Affairs. 

®  Arthur  R.  Emmons,  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs. 

*  Wallace  W.  Stuart,  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs. 

*  Ward  P.  Allen,  Bureau  of  European  Affairs. 
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At  a  meeting  here  on  July  11  Mr.  Ross  indicated  the  belief  of  USUN 
that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  steps  be  taken  by  the 
Security  Council  with  respect  to  Korea  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  averting  a  severe  hangover  among  the  nations  indicating  their 
support  of  SC  action  on  Korea,  once  the  first  fine  enthusiasm  should 
have  worn  off.  There  was  need  for  continuing  SC  application  to  the 
various  phases  of  the  problem.  One  of  the  things  that  must  be  done 
was  to  consider  measures  which  would  help  to  line  up  the  middle 
powers  (the  Middle  Eastern  states  and  the  Asiatic)  in  continuing 
support  of  the  SC  resolutions,  and  which  would  maintain  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  the  whole  democratic  bloc  in  the  United  Nations,  including 
the  Latin  American  and  Western  European  states  as  well.  Some¬ 
thing  was  necessary  both  to  offset  the  Soviet  propaganda  advantage, 
derived  by  the  Communist  states  from  the  ease  with  which  they  have 
been  able  to  claim  that  the  conflict  in  Korea  is  a  war  where  white  men 
are  shooting  Asiatics,  and  to  prevent  this  propaganda  advantage  from 
spreading.  It  was  also  important  to  proceed  with  vigor  and  acumen  in 
this  case,  since  it  might  in  so  many  respects  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
the  future. 

In  the  foregoing  setting,  the  Tsiang  proposal  appealed  to  USUN. 

Mr.  Ross  further  proposed  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  frequent 
meetings  of  the  SC  be  held;  that  reports  from  the  Unified  Command 
be  kept  flowing  to  the  Council — there  shbffW  certainly  be  one  report 
to  the  Council  this  week ; — and  that  the  Specialized  Agencies  be  called 
upon  to  consider  what  they  might  do  to  assist  the  UN’s  cause  in  Korea. 

The  consensus  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Tsiang  proposal  had  merit,  and  that  the  main  difficulty  with  it  was 
the  question  of  how  it  should  be  sponsored.  This  question  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  USUN,  in  view  of  the  mission’s  acquaintanceship 
with  the  personalities  involved.  It  seemed  that  there  was  some  likeli¬ 
hood  Tsiang  might  find  an  opportunity  of  bringing  this  proposal  to  the 
attention  of  the  Egyptian  representative  with  a  view  to  the  latter’s 
making  it  his  own  and  then  discussing  it  with  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Mathews  regarded  the  Tsiang  proposal,  in  its  present  form  as 
a  mere  self-denying  ordinance,  as  being  too  negative.  He  considered 
that  it  should  preferably  take  the  form  of  a  statement  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  which  the  UN  seeks  to  accomplish  in  the  present  struggle. 

It  appeared  to  be  agreed  that  while  the  objectives  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  preliminary  definition  in  the  SC’s  resolution  of  June  25  and  27, 
provisions  of  this  character  might  perhaps  be  embodied  in  an  even¬ 
tual  draft  resolution  designed  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  and  that 
such  language  might  be  used  concurrently  with  the  Tsiang  “self- 
denying  ordinance”  language.  It  was  agreed  that  what  the  resolution 
should  contain  was  a  matter  which  could  not  be  passed  upon  finally 
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until  after  further  conversations  in  New  York  with  delegation  of  other 
states  represented  on  the  SC. 

Mr.  Eoss  agreed  that  he  would  talk  to  Dr.  Tsiang  further  and  in¬ 
form  us  of  the  outcome  of  his  conversation. 


330/7-1150 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  PRIORITY  New  Delhi,  Jul  v  11,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

[Deceived  July  11 — 6 ;  17  p.  m,] 
66.  Following  are  texts  {a)  of  telegram  of  July  10,  1950  of  Indian 
Ambassador  in  Peking  to  his  government,  and  (6)  of  GOI  reply 
thereto  of  July  11,  1950  as  furnished  me  by  Bajpai,  Secretary-General 
ofMEA  (see  Embtel  65  of  July  11, 1950)  "A 

[Here  follows  the  message  from  the  Indian  Ambassador  in  Peking 
transmitting  an  unofficial  note  of  conversation  handed  him  by  Chmese 
Vice  Foreign  Minister  Chang  Han-fii  expressing  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment’s  agreement  Avith  the  Indian  position  that  the  PEC  should  be 
represented  in  the  United  Nations  and  setting  forth  emphatically  the 
Anew  that  the  Korean  problem  and  the  question  of  Chinese  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  United  Nations  should  be  considered  separately.  Panik- 
kar’s  message  went  on  to  sav  that  the  Indian  Goveniment.  hoAvever, 
did  not  agree  with  the  Chinese  contention  that  the  June  27  Security 
Council  resolution  was  invalid  in  vieAv  of  Soviet  and  PEC 
nonparticipation. 

The  Indian  Government’s  reply  stated  that  it  was  continuing  to 
press  the  United  Kingdom  Government  for  early  admission  of  China 
to  the  Security  Council  and  continuing  to  urge  the  United  States  not 
to  stand  in  the  Avay.  The  text  of  the  Chinese  note  would  be  conveyed 
to  London  by  the  Indian  GoA'eniment  for  the  attention  of  ^Ir.  Attlee. 
The  message  concluded  by  saying  that  if  China  were  admitted  to  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Soviet  Union  returned  to  that  body  the 
Indian  Government  hoped  that  all  governments  would  work  for  a 
speedy  settlement  in  Korea,  although  it  understood  that  Peking  could 
not  speak  for  Moscow.] 

Henderson 


^  ReceiA’ed  at  8 :  43  p.  m.  on  .Tuly  11,  p.  365. 
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795.00/7-1150  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  United  Kingdom 

TOP  SECRET  Washixgton,  July  11,  1950—8  p.  m. 

PRIORITY 

177.  Eyes  only  for  the  Ambassador  from  Rusk.  Oliver  Franks 
handed  me  ref  message  (urtel  241)^  at  Brit  Emb  at  3  p.  m.  Sat.  July  8. 
Wien  handing  it  to  me  F ranks  stated  he  had  received  it  the  day  before 
but  had  just  received  a  short  message  from  London  to  go  ahead  and 
deliver  it.  Text  of  message  handed  me  was  in  fact  dated  July  7.  I  got 
impression  from  Franks  that  FonOf  wished  us  to  be  thinking  about 
Bevin’s  message  pending  receipt  text  instruction  to  Kelly  which  ar¬ 
rived  July  9.^  On  basis  above,  it  is  clear  Bevin’s  message  was  sent  at 
least  one  day  before  your  meeting  with  Attlee  on  Sat.  morning.  [Rusk.] 

Acheson 


*  Received  on  July  11  at  4 :  08  p.  m.,  p.  361. 

’  See  the  note  from  the  British  Embassy,  July  9,  p.  338. 


330/7-1150  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  11,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  11 — 8:43  p.  m.] 

65.  1.  I  saw  Bajpai,  SG  ME  A,  this  morning  at  his  request.  He 
showed  me  copy  of  telegram  dated  July  10  from  Pannikar,  Indian 
Ambassador  to  China,  setting  forth  substance  of  conversation  between 
Pannikar  and  Chinese  Communist  Vice  !MFA  and  copy  of  GOI  reply 
thereto  of  July  11,  and  suggested  US  Government  might  be  interested 
in  contents  these  two  messages.  I  said  I  would  be  glad  telegraph  De¬ 
partment  but  must  admit  I  always  disliked  relying  on  my  memory  in 
conveying  to  my  government  with  accuracy  contents  of  important 
documents  which  I  had  not  had  opportunity  carefully  to  study.  He 
promised  to  send  copies  to  Embassy  as  soon  as  they  could  be  made. 
Copies  have  been  received  and  texts  are  set  forth  in  subsequent  tele¬ 
gram  No.  66  of  July  11.^ 


‘  Received  at  6 : 17  p.  m.  on  July  11,  p.  364. 
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2.  After  I  had  read  two  documents,  Bajpai  again  argued  with  great 
earnestness  importance  of  early  admittance  of  Chinese  into  SC.  lie 
said  he  saw  little  hope  of  resolving  Korean  conflict  or  of  preventing  its 
spread  unless  China  and  USSR  could  begin  participating  in  proceed¬ 
ings  of  SC.  Statements  made  by  Peiping  Vice  Minister  seemed  to  him 
to  be  encouraging.  He  was  relieved  to  note  desire  Chinese  Communists 
to  keep  problem  of  admission  to  UN  separate  from  that  of  Korea. 
GOI  was  not  inclined  to  ascribe  particular  importance  to  insistence  of 
Chinese  Communists  that  all  major  decisions  of  UN  organizations  in 
absence  of  representatives  of  USSR  and  Chinese  Communists  were 
illegal  or  to  Chinese  Communists’  reference  to  US  invasion  of  Taiwan, 
et  cetera.  GOI  hoped  that  when  once  Communist  China  was  seated  in 
UN  organizations,  it  would  assume  more  reasonable  attitude  towards 
developments.  First  step  in  direction  of  replacing  use  of  violence  in 
Korea  with  conversations  would  appear  to  be  admission  of  Commu¬ 
nist  China.  In  opinion  GOI  such  admission  should  be  unconditional. 
He  had  learned  from  conversation  yesterday  with  Roberts,  acting 
HICOIM  of  UK;,  that  during  recent  conveisation  between  UK  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Moscow  and  Gromyko,  former  had  obtained  impression 
that  Russia  might  be  willing  to  make  some  concessions  re  Korea  in 
return  for  admission  Communist  China.  GOI  considered  that  attempts 
to  attach  strings  to  admission  Communist  China  would  lead  to  noth¬ 
ing:  that  atmosphere  for  achieving  solution  of  problem  of  Korean 
aggression  would  be  much  better  if  Communist  China  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted  immediately  and  unconditionally. 

3.  I  told  Bajpai  that  I  wished  I  could  share  his  optimism;  that 

it  seemed  to  be  international  communism  was  now  seeking  ad¬ 

mission  of  Communist  China  into  UN  as  a  reward  for  having  com- 
mittexi  aggression  in  Korea;  that,  if  and  when  Russia  and  Communist 
China  would  be  participating  in  SC.  they  would  endeavor  use  that 
organization  as  forum  for  attacks  on  US  and  those  forces  which  have 
been  endeavoring  combat  aggression  and  to  prevent  SC  from  function¬ 
ing  effectively  in  its  efforts  to  stop  aggression.  I  w’as  inclined  to  agree 
with  him  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  lay  down  conditions  for 
admittance  Communist  China.  In  my  opinion,  Russia  would  not  agree 
to  imposition  of  conditions  and,  if  it  should  for  some  unexpected  rea¬ 
son  agree  to  conditions,  it  would  probably  not  live  up  to  them.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  by  hinting  at  its  readiness  to  consider  peaceful  me¬ 
diation  after  its  admission  to  SC,  Communist  China  was  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  divert  attention  from  fact  that  aggression  had  been  and 
was  still  being  committed  to  other  problems. 

4.  In  view  of  P»ajpai's  earnestness  and  his  evident  keen  desire  that 
US  Government  be  apprised  of  GOI  views  re  urgency  of  admission 
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Communist  China,  I  did  not  consider  it  advisable  argue  with  liim  at 
length  at  this  time.  I  told  him,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
US  in  view  of  both  international  and  internal  situation  to  vote  for 
admission  Communist  China  into  any  UN  organization. 

5.  Bajpai  said  he  appreciated  this  fact,  but  was  still  hoping  that 
US  would  not  take  such  hard  attitude  with  regard  admission  Commu¬ 
nist  China,  that  other  members  SC  would  refuse  to  vote  for  such 
admission  in  order  not  to  offend  US.  Egypt,  for  instance,  at  present 
took  position  that,  after  having  failed  to  vote  for  recent  SC  resolu¬ 
tions,  it  did  not  wish  further  to  offend  US  by  voting  for  admission 
Communist  China.  Ecuador  and  Cuba,  in  his  opinion,  also  would  not 
vote  for  Communist  China  unless  they  had  reason  to  believe  that 
US  reaction  would  not  be  too  unfavorable. 

f).  I  told  Bajpai  that  US  was  not  carrying  on  campaign  against 
admission  Communist  China ;  that  it  would  not,  however,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  vote  for  admission  of  Communist  China ;  and  that  I  continued  to 
believe  that  admission  of  Communist  China  at  this  time  would  not  be 
likely  to  strengthen  cause  world  peace.  Nevertheless,  I  would  en¬ 
deavor  to  present  fairly  to  my  government  GOI  views  re  this  matter. 

Henderson 


530/7-1150 :  Telegram 

Tlie  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  11, 1950 — 11  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Deceived  July  12 — 5 : 27  a.  m.] 

67.  1.  I  am  somewhat  concerned  lest  I  find  myself  becoming  grad¬ 
ually  involved  in  a  GOI  effort  of  intermediation  (see  Embtel  65).^  I 
have  impressed  on  Bajpai  that  my  comments  to  him  were  based  on 
such  background  as  I  have  and  should  not  be  considered  as  official  an¬ 
swers  to  Chinese  Communists  statements  to  Pannikar  or  to  his  state¬ 
ments  to  me.  Our  conversations  have  been  of  an  extremely  personal 
character  and  should  be  considered  as  such.  It  might  interfere  with 
future  conversations  if  what  he  says  should  be  quoted  to  other  Indian 
officials  and  should  find  their  way  perhaps  in  garbled  manner  back  to 
MEA.  I  have  outlined  in  utmost  confidence  portion  of  our  talk  to  Ca¬ 
nadian  IIICOM  ^  who  is  deeply  interested  and  whom  Bajpai  has  also 
approached  re  his  government’s  attitude  towards  admission  Commu¬ 
nist  China  and  plan  also  to  disciLSS  matter  briefly  with  Roberts,  acting 
UK  IIICOM.  It  seems  advisable  for  us  to  keep  in  close  friendly  touch 
with  these  two  missions. 


*  Supra. 

*  Warwick  F.  Chipman. 
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2.  I  hope  Department  will  indicate  at  once  if  it  does  not  approve 
what  I  have  done  so  far.  If  it  believes  that  it  would  be  wiser  in  future 
for  me  to  pass  on  further  api:)roaches  by  GOI  without  so  much  com¬ 
ment,  I  would  be  grateful  if  it  would  so  inform  me.  One  reason  for 
my  frankness  in  talking  with  Bajpai  has  been  my  belief  that  by  doing 
so  without  committing  my  Government  I  am  keeping  open  certain 
channels  of  information  which  might  be  useful  to  US.* 

Hendeksox 

“A  note  on  the  source  text  indicated  that  a  reply  to  this  message  was  drafted 
but  was  superseded  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  communication  to  Mr.  Acheson, 
July  13;  see  memorandum  by  As.sistant  Secretary  McGhee,  July  13,  p.  372. 


330/7-1250  :  Telegram 

2' he  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

confidential  Washington,  July  12,  1950 — 10  p.  m. 

27.  Confirming  telephone  conversation  with  Ambassador  Gross,  the 
following  procedure  in  regard  to  contributions  by  IMembers  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  military  effort  in  Korea  has  been  approved  by 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense : 

(1)  Ambassador  Austin  will  see  SYG  immediately  to  suggest  that 
he  make  a  further  communication  to  the  Members  that  have  replied 
favorably  on  the  Security  Council  resolutions,  along  the  following 
lines : 


f«)  That  the  replies  received  have  been  communicated  to  the 
unified  command  (US)  recommended  in  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  July  7 ; 

(&)  That  he  (SYG)  has  been  informed  that  the  unified  com¬ 
mand  will  communicate  with  individual  governments  regarding 
their  offers  of  assistance ; 

(c)  That  the  individual  countries  con.sider  without  delay  what 
they  can  contribute  in  the  way  of  effective  assistance,  including 
wherever  possible  combat  forces,  particularly  ground  forces. 

(2)  Immediately  following  SYG’s  circular  a  bilateral  approach  will 
be  initiated  with  the  countries  that  we  consider  in  a  po.sition  to  offer 
effective  economic  or  military  assistance,  particularly  combat  forces. 

Mr.  Lie  should  be  informed  of  this  proposed  bilateral  action  on  our 
part. 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  from  a  military  point  of  view  most 
Members  of  the  UN  cannot  give  effective  assistance,  there  are  com- 
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pelling  political  and  ps3Tliological  reasons  for  stimulating  offers  of 
assistance,  particularh’  combat  troops.^ 

Acheson 

^  See  the  circular  telegram  transmitted  at  8  a.  m.  on  July  14,  p.  377. 


790.00/7-1350:  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretai'y  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Offices  ^ 

SECRET  'Washington,  July  13, 1950 — 2  a.  m» 

Fol  summaiY  re  Korea : 

Despite  heav\’  US  air  attacks  Tokyo  Ildqrs  reports  XK  forces  con¬ 
tinuing  strong  frontal  assaults  on  US  troops.  Phil  Scout  "S^eterans 
Assn  reportedl}’  offering  31,000  Scouts  for  dut}"  with  US  arm^’  in 
FE.  US  taking  position  in  Consultative  Group  on  export  controls 
that  complete  embargo  on  NK  shld  not  be  instituted  b}^  group  but 
wld  be  welcome  if  instituted  by  individual  nations  in  response  SC  res 
calling  on  UX  members  refrain  from  aiding  XK.  Yugo  UX  rep  states 
he  has  changed  mind  on  invasion  KOK  since  obvious  US  not  only 
had  no  intention  use  force  but  had  inadequate  troops  Japan  for  Korea 
defense.  Believes  this  will  influence  many  who  previously  suspected 
US  intentions  Japan  and  FE.  Turk  officials  and  press  minimizing 
possibilit}^  immed  Sov  threat  against  Turk  but  concerned  possibility 
Sov  inspired  moves  Balkans  and  Iran.  DepCs  Iran  desk  estimates  that 
while  USSK  militarily  capable  invade  Iran  any  time,  main  threat  is 
internal  aggression  which  Iran  security  forces  able  handle  providing 
econ  deterioration  halted  and  Commie  Party  held  in  check.  Amemb 
Delhi  learned  Chi  Commies  have  informed  India  they  approve  India’s 
efforts  obtain  their  admission  UX,  maintaining  issue  shld  be  separated 
from  Korea  and  that  only  after  they  and  Sov  are  in  attendance  can 
SC  “mediate”  Korea  and  stop  “US  aggression”  Formosa.  UK  doubts 
Chi  Commies  will  invade  Burma,  believing  the\'  unready  risk  reper¬ 
cussions  in  Asia  from  assault  on  free  state  unconnected  “imperialist” 
powers.  Fr  intelligence  has  no  evidence  Chi  Commie  buildup  for  in¬ 
vasion  Indochina  or  for  increased  aid  to  Ho  Chi-minh.  ConGen  Hong 
Kong  cites  reports  Chi  Commie  troops  moving  into  Canton  and  out 
toward  X’orth,  possibly  either  to  coast  opposite  Formosa  or  to  north 
China. 

Acheson 


*  Thi.s  telegram  was  also  sent  to  the  missions  in  Amman.  Baghdad.  Beirut,  Cairo^ 
Colombo,  Damascus,  Jidda,  Monrovia.  Tangier,  and  Tel  Aviv:  and  was  repeated 
hx  airgram  to  the  missions  in  Addis  Ababa,  Kabul.  Rangoon.  Tripoli,  and  Tunis. 
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795.00/7-13r)0  ;  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Taejon,  July  13, 1950. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  13 — 10:55  a.  m.] 

1.  Deptel  1  of  July  12.^  Foreign  correspondents  presently  devoting 
.entire  time  to  American-held  front  because  of  greater  news  interest 
also  closer  proximity  to  headquarters  here.  Will  try  improve  their 
coverage  Korean  fighting  but  correspondents  not  likely  accept  our 
suggestions.  Suggest  use  OFL  communiques  there  to  emphasize  Ko¬ 
rean  resistance  which  still  considerable. 

While  morale  ROK  Army  varies  with  units,  in  general  ROK  still 
has  army  in  field  of  over  50,000  men  fighting  delaying  actions  stub¬ 
bornly  and  some  success.  Morale  lower  among  Cabinet  Ministers  who 
have  not  risen  to  the  crisis.  Believe  this  situation  will  improve  when 
Cabinet  assembles  with  President  in  Taegu.  Will  try  again  thei-e 
to  arrange  regular  ROK  press  releases  detailing  government  activitie.s. 
Meanwhile  Provincial  Government  leaders  have  done  remarkable  job 
maintaining  public  order.  Also  activities  Railway  Administration 
have  been  outstanding. 

Drtjmrigiit 


'  The  text  of  this  message  read  as  follows : 

“Press  here  takes  view  ROK  Govt  and  Army  have  collapsed  entirely  and  latter 
offering  little  resistance  leaving  US  to  fight  alone.  CINCFE  sitreps  indicate 
ROK  Army  showing  good  resistance.  Wld  have  most  saintary  effects  if  press 
reports  emanating  there  play  up  ROK  Army  activities.  Request  ur  comments 
attitudes  and  morale  both  Army  and  Govt.”  (795.00/7-1250) 


795.00/7-1350 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Moscow,  July  13, 1950 — 3  p.  m. 

[Received  July  13 — 11 : 32  a.  m.] 
111.  Department  pass  Kew  Delhi,  London;  repeated  info  New 
Delhi  10,  Ixindon  41.  In  friendly  conversation  late  afternoon  12  July 
at  Indian  Embassy  our  position,  on  matters  contained  mytels  83  and 
84  July  10,  as  detailed  in  Deptel  28,  July  11  was  explained  to  Rad- 
hakrishnan  who  reacted  along  following  line:  {a)  his  endeavors 
would  now  cease  as  they  were  his  own  idea  although  approved  by 
Nehru;  (J)  his  sole  approach  to  Foreign  Minister  had  been  on  1  July 
when  he  saw  Zorin ;  {c)  he  responded  favorably  to  my  suggestion  that 
British  be  informed  of  his  efforts  and  without  hesitation  said  he 
would  undertake  to  advise  British  Ambassador  promptly;  {d)  while 
accepting  my  views  as  conclusive  for  the  present  yet  he  expressed  hojie 
we  would  eventually  recognize  Communist  China. 
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Our  talk  ranged  over  many  aspects  current  situation  in  Far  East 
and  UX  and  I  was  able  to  hold  him  to  point  that  North  Korean  aggres¬ 
sion  must  first  be  stopped  and  without  appeasement  but  he  still  insists 
we  should  recognize  Peking  Government  saying  this  would  open  way 
to  break  between  IMao  and  Kremlin.  Throughout  conversation  I  em¬ 
phasized  that  we  were  not  going  to  pay  a  “price”  for  the  unprovoked 
North  Korean  aggression. 

I  feel  he  is  very  uneiisy  over  F ormosa  and  while  realizing  general 
nature  threat  Communist  action  in  SEA  and  even  wider  including  his 
own  country,  yet  an  idealistic  streak  pervades  his  thinking  when  urgent 
immediate  problems  arise.  He  takes  considerable  pride  in  his  own 
recommendations  to  Nehru  on  26  June  which  he  feels  contributed 
greatly  to  GOI  action  in  SC.  But  I  believe  that  we  must  face  up  to 
probability  that  GOI  will  not  support  us  in  matters  concerning 
Formosa. 

liadhakrislnian  is  currently  informed  on  Pannikar’s  reporting  from 
Peking  which  is  discounted  somewhat  by  my  colleague  here.  Still  he 
feels  there  is  serious  risk  Chinese  will  go  all  out  against  Formosa  and 
is  persuaded  Soviets  must  honor  assurances  to  Mao  of  military 
support. 

Kimc 


71)1.00/7-1300  :  Telegram 

The  Anihassaclor  in  India  {Ileoiderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  13,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

xi.vcT  [Received  July  13 — 12:  39  p.  m.] 

79.  1. 1  have  read  with  deep  interest  Deptel  52,  July  12,  5  p.  m.,^  and 
my  [iresent  impression  is  that  Indian  diplomacy  at  this  juncture  is 
somewhat  confused  and  is  working  at  cross  purposes.  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  {a)  Nehru  is  carrying  on  secret  correspondence  with 
Radhakrishnan  unknown  to  Bajpai  or  (5)  Radhakrishnan  either  per¬ 
sonally  or  under  influence  Kapur  is  engaging  in  venture  on  his  own 
witliout  keeping  his  government  fully  informed  of  his  activities. 

2.  I  am  confident  that  when  Bajpai  talked  to  me  on  July  11,  he  did 
not  know  that  Indian  Ambassador  at  ^loscow  was  making  proi)osal 
of  character  contained  in  latter's  letter  of  July  9  to  Ambassador  Kirk. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Bajpai  gave  me  to  understand  on  July  11  that 
British  Ambassador  at  Moscow  had  received  impression  that  agree¬ 
ment  along  lines  suggested  in  that  letter  might  not  be  disagreeable  to 
Russia  but  that  he,  Bajpai,  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to 

*  Not  printed;  it  transmitted  tlie  texts  of  telegrams  83  and  84,  July  10,  from 
Moscow,  received  in  the  Department  on  July  9,  at  9:37  i).  m.  and  11:20  p.  m., 
pp.  310  and  342. 
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achieve  such  agi’eemeiit.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Bajpai,  in  spite  of  his 
statements  that  our  conversations  are  on  personal  basis,  outlines  them 
to  Xehru.  It  would  be  rather  surprising  that  person  with  Nehrirs  ex¬ 
perience  should  permit  Bajpai  to  adopt  one  attitude  in  talking  with 
me  while  authorizing  his  Ambassador  at  INIoscow  to  follow  another 
line  in  discussions  with  Soviet  Government  and  with  our  Ambassador 
at  Moscow. 

3.  I  have  for  time  being  lost  contact  with  office  UK  High  Commis¬ 
sioner.  I  understood  from  Bajpai  that  Koberts,  acting  UK  High  Com¬ 
missioner  discussed  with  him  on  July  10  recent  conversation  between 
UK  Ambassador  at  IMoscow  and  Gromyko.  I  have  not  pressed  Roberts 
re  this  conversation  since  I  have  had  feeling  that  he  might  be  under 
instructions  not  to  divulge  character  his  latest  instructions  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  other  than  GOI  and  I  have  not  wished  to  embarrass  him.  It 
seems  to  me  that  British  and  Indian  diplomacy  is  becoming  entangled 
and  that  resulting  confusion  cannot  be  too  unpleasant  to  the  Russians. 

Department  pass  London,  Moscow.  Repeated  info  London  3, 
Moscow  3. 

Henderson 


330/7-1350 

Memorandum  'by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastem, 
South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs  {McGhee)  to  the  Secretaty  of 
State 

SECRET  [Washington,]  July  13,  1950. 

Subject:  Personal  Message  from  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India 
At  a  meeting  arranged  at  her  request  this  afternoon,^  the  Indian 
Ambassador,  Madame  Pandit,  handed  me  the  attached  note  *  includ¬ 
ing  the  text  of  a  message  to  you  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  * 
appealing  to  you  to  exert  your  authority  and  influence  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  the  preservation  of  the  solidarity  of  the  United 
Nations  by  localizing  the  present  Korean  conflict  and  facilitating  its 
early  peaceful  settlement : 

“By  breaking  present  deadlock  in  Security  Council  so  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  People’s  Government  of  China  can  take  seat  in  Council, 
the  U.S.S.R.  can  return  to  it,  and,  whether  within  or  through  in¬ 
formal  contacts  outside  Council,  U.S.A.,  U.S.S.R.  and  China,  with 


^  In  a  separate  memorandum  of  conversation,  not  printed,  on  his  talk  with 
Madame  Pandit,  Mr.  McGhee  related  that  Madame  Pandit  told  him  she  had 
received  the  message  from  Prime  Minister  Nehru  after  having  arranged  for 
her  appointment  with  Mr.  McGhee  (795.00/7-1350). 

’  Not  printed. 

’  The  substance  of  Mr.  Nehru’s  message  is  given  in  this  memorandum ;  the 
full  text  is  printed  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  31,  1950,  p.  170. 
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help  and  cooperation  of  other  peace-loving  nations,  can  find  basis  for 
terminating  conflict  and  for  permanent  solution  of  Korean  problem.” 

FE,  UNA  and  NEA  will  cooperate  in  the  preparation  of  a  suggested 
reply  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru  but  I  thought  you  might  wish  to  see 
the  message  immediately 

*A  manuscript  note  in  the  source  text  read;  “Sec[retary]  saw”. 


795.00/7-1350 

Memorarulum  Ijy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs 

(AUisoii)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 

Affairs  {Rusk) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  July  13,  1950. 

Subject :  CBS  Broadcast  on  Korea. 

During  the  CBS  “World  News  Round-Up”  at  8  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,  the  CBS  correspondent  in  New  York  told  of  a  statement  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Rhee  tn  the  effect  that  the  action  of  the  North  Korean  forces  had 
obliterated  the  38th  parallel  and  that  no  peace  and  order  could  be 
maintained  in  Korea  as  long  as  the  division  at  the  38th  parallel  re¬ 
mained.  The  broadcaster  then  went  on  to  say  that  an  American  Army 
spokesman  (it  was  not  clear  whether  in  Tokyo  or  Korea)  had  publicly 
stated  that  American  troops  were  only  in  the  fighting  to  drive  the 
North  Koreans  back  to  the  38th  parallel  and  would  stop  there  and 
use  force  if  necessary  to  prevent  South  Korean  troops  from  advancing 
beyond  the  38th  parallel. 

I  think  both  of  the  above  statements  should  never  have  been  made. 
President  Rhee’s  statement  is  understandable  and  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  persuade  him  not  to  make  such  statements,  but  perhaps  Am¬ 
bassador  Muccio  could  caution  him  about  premature  statements  of 
final  aims.  I  most  strongly  recommend  that  representations  be  made  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  at  once  with  a  view  to  having  prompt 
orders  sent  to  Tokyo  to  the  effect  tliat  commanders  in  the  field  and 
Army  spokesmen  should  make  no  statements  about  what  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  ivill  be  in  the  future.  If  I  were  a 
South  Korean  soldier  and  had  hoard  of  the  announcement  by  the 
Amei-ican  Army  spokesman  I  would  be  strongly  tempted  fo  lay  down 
my  arms  and  go  back  to  the  farm.  It  is  realized  that  there  are  many 
complicated  problems  connected  witli  whether  we  do  or  do  not  proceed 
beyond  the  38th  parallel,  but  any  statement  by  us  at  this  time  that  we 
will  not  do  so  is,  I  believe,  folly.^ 

*  A  copy  of  this  memorandum  was  sent  to  Mr.  Dulles,  who,  in  a  separate 
memorandum  of  July  13,  expressed  to  Mr.  Rusk  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Allison’s 
oh.servation  that  no  present  commitments  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
3Sth  parallel  (795.00/7-13.")0). 
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71)5.00/7-1350 

M emorandinn  of  Conversation,  hy  the  Secretary  of  State 

Tor  sEfKET  [Washington,]  July  13,  1950. 

Subject :  Secretary's  Message  to  lleviii 

Participants :  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  British  Ambassador; 

Secretary  of  State  Aclieson ; 

and  ^[r.  George  'W.  I’erkins,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Sir  Oliver  stated  that  INIr.  Bovin  had  receii  ed  my  message  through 
Lew  Douglas^  and  was  appreciative  of  the  full  and  frank  exposition 
of  our  views.  He  said  they  will  study  the  message  and  will  reply  later. 
In  connection  with  this  Sir  Oliver  stated  that  apparently  Mr.  Bevin 
had  been  disturbed  about  the  jihrasc  “serious  consequences”  which 
Ambassador  Douglas  had  used  in  the  supplementary  presentation  of 
my  message.^  I  assured  Sir  Oliver  that  what  we  intended  to  convey 
was  that  we  i-egardcd  most  seriously  the  possibilities  of  our  policies 
drifting  apart,  and  that  there  was  no  other  meaning  intended.  Sir 
Oliver  said  he  was  sure  of  this,  but  that  he  wanted  to  reassure  ^Ir. 
Bevin  who  was  apparently  disturbed. 

Sir  Oliver  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  message  from  Sir  David  Kelly 
to  Mr.  Bevin  reporting  on  his  conversation  of  July  11  with  Mr. 
Gromyko  (copy  attached).® 

Dean  Aciieson 


‘  See  telegraiii  132,  July  10,  5p.  in.,  to  London,  p.  347. 

“  See  telegram  133,  July  10,  5  p.  in.,  to  London,  p.  351. 

“Not  printed;  for  a  summary  of  the  contents,  see  telegram  99,  from  Moscow, 
received  at  2 :  26  p.  m.  on  July  11,  p.  360,  and  also  British  Cmd.  8078,  p.  28. 


7i)51{.5/ 7-1350 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  hy  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs  {Johnson) 

coNiTnENTiAL  ['Wa.siiington,]  July  13,  1950. 

Subject :  Korean  Blockade 

Participants :  Mr.  Ford,  British  Embassy  ^ 

Mr.  Johnson,  Department  of  State,  \A. 

Yesterday  I  called  ^Ir.  Graves  of  the  British  Embas.sy  and  told  him 
that  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  him,  or  anyone  else  in  the  Embassy 
that  he  might  designate  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fossett  who  is  in  Xcw 
York,  the  subject  of  the  Korean  blockade.  He  stated  that  he  would 
have  ;Mr.  Ford  see  me.  This  morning  Mr.  Ford  called  and  said  that  in 


*  .Tosoph  F.  Ford,  First  Secretary,  British  Emla.ssy. 
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the  meanwhile  they  had  received  a  communication  from  tlie  Foreign 
Office,  and  arranged  to  see  me  at  11 :  30. 

Mr.  Ford  handed  me  the  attaclied  memorandum."  After  a  hurried 
reading,  I  infoianed  him,  tliat  without  presuming  to  speak  on  all  of 
the  technical  legal  aspects,  it  appeared  that  the  general  approach  of 
the  Foreign  Office  was  very  closely  allied  to  ours  and  that  I  could  see 
no  points  of  major  disagreement  in  the  first  two  pages.  AVith  regard 
to  [)age  3  which  contains  the  suggestion  that  (Teneral  MacArthur,  in 
his  new  capacity,  formally  should  declare  the  existence  of  a  blockade, 
I  informed  Mr.  Ford  that  we,  oui'selves,  had  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  this  idea  but  had  rejected  it  as  we  felt  that  there  was  ample 
justification  under  the  Security  (’ouncil  Resolutions  of  June  25  and  27 
for  the  President’s  declaration.  Therefoi'e,  we  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  take  any  additional  action  which  might  even  imply  that  there  was 
not  a  sound  legal  basis  for  the  Pi-esident's  declaration. 

I  then  informed  Mr.  Ford  of  our  plan  to  include  in  our  first  report 
to  the  Security  Council,  under  paragraph  G  of  the  Security  Council 
Resolution  of  July  7,  our  action  to  prevent  aid  being  given  to  the  North 
Korean  authorities  including  the  prevention  of  ingress  to  and  egress 
from  Korean  ports.®  I  said  that  we  hoped  that  like-minded  membei'S  of 
the  United  Nations  would  take  any  necessary  action  themselves  to 
prevent  their  nationals  or  ships  giving  aid  to  the  North  Koreans.  In 
reply  to  his  query,  I  informed  INIr.  Foj-d  that  the  United  States  had 
already  taken  administrative  action  to  prevent  any  shipments  from 
the  United  States  to  North  Korea.  ^Ir.  Ford  stated  that  while  as  a 
practical  matter  it  was  his  understanding  that  no  British  shipments 
were  being  made  to  North  Korea  it  would  probably  require  legislative 
action  to  actually  embargo  such  shipments. 

I  then  informed  iMr.  Ford,  in  ab-solute  confidence,  of  the  limits  of 
patrol  of  the  Korean  coast  and  the  instructioms  to  the  patrolling  vessels 
with  regard  to  Soviet  vessels.  I  stated  that  in  the  view  of  the  limited 
patrol  of  the  coast,  it  was  our  view  that  the  only  possible  legal  question 
that  could  arise  with  regard  to  the  blockade  would  be  its  efi'ectiveness, 
and  that,  at  the  woi'st,  we  coidd  possibly  lose  a  lawsuit.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  supplies  were  being  kej)t  from  North  Korea. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Ford’s  query  concerning  the  possible  establishment 
of  prize  courts  in  dapan,  I  said  that  we  have  not  gone  into  this  subject 
I)ut  preliminarily  it  would  appear  highly  doubtful  whether  this  could 
be  done,  and  it  was  my  understanding  that  it  would  be  necessary  foi- 
any  prizes  captured  by  American  vessels  to  be  brought  into  the  juris- 

*  Not  nrintod. 

’  llie  text  of  file  first  report  from  General  Mac.Arflnir  was  released  and  read 
on  July  2.5,  at  the  477th  Security  Council  nieidins ;  see  U.N.  document  S/l’V.477. 
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diction  of  a  Federal  District  Court  for  adjudication.  Mr.  Ford  said 
that  it  was  his  tentative  understanding  that  under  British  law  prize 
courts  were  a  matter  for  the  Admiralty  and  that  he  thought  there  was 
a  possibility  that  prizes  could  be  ad  judicated  without  necessity  of  their 
being  brought  within  British  territorial  jurisdiction. 

I  told  Mr.  Ford  that  1  would  refer  the  memorandum  from  the  For¬ 
eign  Ofiice  to  the  I^i'gal  Section  of  the  Department  and  would  inform 
him  as  soon  as  possible  of  their  comments.  Mr.  Ford  stated  that  he 
would  immediately  refer  our  views  on  the  blockade  to  the  Foreign 
Office  and  inform  us  as  soon  as  a  reply  has  been  received.  I  assured 
Mr.  Ford  of  our  desire  to  confer  freely  with  them  on  these  questions 
as  they  arose  and  to  keep  them  informed  of  our  views.^ 

‘  For  the  text  of  the  reply  by  the  Department  of  State  on  August  2  to  the 
British  note  of  July  13,  see  p.  51G. 


Oil. 00/7-1350 ;  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  13, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

PRiORiTv  [Received  July  13 — 4: 36  p.  m.] 

78.  1. 1  am  grate  ful  to  Department  for  its  thoughtfulness  in  making 
available  to  me  information  contained  in  top  secret  telegrams  NR  40 
of  July  10.  Those  telegrams  ^  represent,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  greatest 
and  most  inspiring  documents  which  I  have  seen  during  my  years  of 
service. 

2.  In  view  of  faltering  way  in  Avhich  GOI  is  following  up  its  deci¬ 
sion  to  support  basic  SC  resolutions  on  Korea,  of  tendency  of  Nehru 
and  his  foreign  advisere  to  seek  for  means  of  liquidating  the  struggle 
which  has  opened  in  Korea  through  mediation  even  though  such 
mediation  might  involve  appeasement,  and  of  confused  state  of  mind 
of  formulators  of  GOI  policies,  I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  for  Presi¬ 
dent  or  Secretary  of  State  to  send  personal  message  to  Nehru,  setting 
forth  in  considerable  detail  our  policies  and  explaining  reasons  for 
them  and  for  actions  taken  in  pursuance  of  them.  I  would  hope  that 
in  tone  and  content  this  message  would  resemble  document  under 
reference  wording  and  stress  would,  of  course  however,  be  altered  in 
places  in  order  to  make  stronger  apiieal  to  Nehru.  Such  message  could 
be  drafted  in  Department  and  submitted  to  us  for  comment  and  sug¬ 
gested  deletions  or  additions  before  iiresentation  to  President  or  Sec- 

*A  note  in  the  source  text  indicated  that  tlie  plural  “telegrams”  was  in  the 
wording  of  this  message  as  received,  although  only  telegram  40  is  specifically 
referred  to;  the  language  of  the  remainder  of  this  message  apjwars  to  indicate 
that  only  telegram  40  is  under  reference.  Telegram  40  to  New  Delhi,  July  10, 
repeated  the  text  of  telegram  132  to  London,  July  10,  5  p.  m.,  p.  847. 
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retary  in  final  form,  or  if  preferred  by  Department,  could  be  prepared 
here  in  draft  form  and  sent  to  'Washington  for  completion. 

3.  Such  message  in  our  opinion  should  set  fox-th  in  considerable 
detail  our  attitude  hei’e  Formosa  and  also  Indochina  and  reasoix  there¬ 
for.  'We  believe  preferable  message  should  not  request  Pi’ime  Minister’s 
support  or  approval.  It  should  merely  aim  to  clarify  your  policy,  set 
forth  reasons  for  our  actions,  and  contain  our  views  re  present  inter¬ 
national  situation. 

4.  Message  this  kind  might  disturb  Nehru  because  he  would  learn 
from  it  that  some  of  his  ideas  about  mediation  are  not  likely  bear  fruit. 
On  other  hand,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  is  entitled  to  learn  from  highest 
quarter  more  about  our  position  and  what  our  intentions  are  than  he 
appai’ently  knows  at  present.  ^Message  if  sent  should,  of  course,  be 
top  secret  since  leak  could  be  disastrous.  To  attain  maximum  effect  it 
shoxxld  be  as  soon  as  possible,  since  Prime  Minister  is  constantly  meet¬ 
ing  in  Congress  Party  and  elsewhere  critics  of  his  line  of  action  and 
he  should  not  have  any  misconceptions  during  his  various  conferences 
as  to  whei’e  we  stand. 

Department  pass  London  and  Moscow,  repeated  information  Lon¬ 
don  2,  Moscow  2. 

Henderson 


330/7-1450 :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  oj  State  to  Certain  Diylomatic  Offices  ^ 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  July  14,  1950 — 8  a.  m. 

UN  SC  July  7  Kes  recommends  that  all  UN  Members  providing 
mil  forces  and  other  assistance  ROK  pursuant  SC  Res  June  25  and  27 
“make  such  forces  and  other  assistance  available  to  unified  command 
under  US”." 

Dept  desires  clarify  for  urinfo  and  benefit  Govt  to  which  accredited 
procedure  which  it  envisages  re  channeling  and  publicizing  specific 
offers  of  assistance.  Such  procedure  must  necessarily  be  flexible  in 
order  balance  consideration  operational  mil  security  against  impor¬ 
tance  maximizing  UN  role  through  publicity.  Lake  Success  datelines, 
etc.  Actual  decision  as  to  extent  specific  offers  are  iiublicized  will,  of 
course,  I’est  with  contributing  country. 

*  Tlii.s  message  was  sent  for  action  to  46  embassies  and  4  legations  and  was 
sent  for  information  to  the  missions  in  Belgrade,  Bucharest,  Budai>est,  Cairo, 
Moscow,  and  Warsaw. 

*On  .July  14,  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  despatched  communications  to  the 
52  member  governments  which  had  supported  either  the  Security  Council  resolu¬ 
tion  of  June  25  or  that  of  June  27,  urging  that  they  consider  the  possibility  of 
providing  assistance,  particularly  ground  combat  forces,  for  the  U.N.  effort  in 
Korea  (see  U.N.  document  S/1619). 
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In  general  Dept'S  thinking  is  that  in  order  to  maximize  TTN  etlort 
nations  making  offers  slihl  do  so  throngli  UXSIl  G.  Dept  believes  that 
nation  contributing  wld  naturally  want  to  give  the  maxinmm  publicity 
to  secure  appropriate  credit.  However,  in  case  of  nations  making  oflei'S 
of  mil  forces  or  strategic  material  it  wld  he  undesirable  for  obvious 
mil  secniit}'^  reasons  to  disclose  the  precise  nature  or  details  of  such 
offers  through  UNSYG.  In  these  cases  Dept  feels  that  contributing 
country  shld  communicate  offer  in  general,  nonspecific  terms  to 
UXSYG  (for  transmittal  through  USUX  to  USG)  and  in  doing  so 
indicate  that  details  will  be  worked  out  directly  with  unified  com¬ 
mand.  Details  of  such  offers  in  terms  numbers,  types,  characteristics, 
etc.  wld  thus  be  revealed  only  by  direct  communication  to  HS  and  mil 
security  thereby  jorotected. 

With  respect  to  assistance  such  as  food  stuffs,  medicine,  etc.  such 
offers  in  first  instance  and  unless  otherwise  directed  shld  be  made  to 
SYG  for  transmittal  to  unified  command  and  have  full  publicity. 

Unified  Command  (USG)  wld  consider  offers  and  inform  countries 
of  decision  through  UXSYG.  US  in  addition  wld  discuss  directly  with 
offering  Govts  arrangements  necessa:ry. 

You  shld  use  best  judgment  with  full  regard  to  any  si)ecial  local 
conditions  in  determining  whether  to  communicate  this  thinking  to 
Govt  to  which  accredited  or  whether  utilize  in  these  terms  miitntis 
mutanflis  if  approached  for  advice. 

Aciieson 


7!1.’>.00/“-14.')0  ;  Telpgrnni 

The  Anibassadoi'  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirh)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOR  SFX’RET  Woscow,  July  14,  1950 — 2  p.  m. 

rraoniTY  [Received  July  14 — 9 :  31  a.  m.] 

124.  After  allowing  time  for  Indian  Ambassador  to  advise  British 
Ambassador  (as  Radhakrishnan  said  he  would  do  in  item  (c)  opening 
paragraph  mytel  111,  July  13  to  Depaidment,  repeated  New  Delhi  as 
10)  of  his  own  approaches  to  me  on  ways  of  solving  Korean  question 
and  my  unreceptive  reaction  to  this  plan,  I  saw  Kelly  6  p.  m.  yester¬ 
day  and  in  course  of  talk  asked  if  he  had  seen  Radhakrishnan  recently. 
Xot  since  Saturday  (8  July)  said  Kelly  but  I  had  a  note  from  him 
last  night  (12th),  in  which  Radhakrishnan  deplored  unhappy  situa¬ 
tion  in  Korea,  no  appeasement  possible  but  could  not  something  be 
done  to  restore  authority  UXSC,  such  as  Chinese  Communist  rejire- 
sentation  and  return  USSR  to  meeting;  and  ending  with  expre.ssions 
sorrow  over  blood.shed  and  hope  something  could  be  arranged.  Kelly 
says  he  wrote  in  reph’  that  in  general  he  shared  .sentiments  of  concern 
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over  situation  and  bloodslied  but  of  course  lOIG  was  in  close  toucli 
with  Indian  High  Commissioner  in  London  as  well  as  through  Brit¬ 
ish  High  Commissioner  in  New  Delhi,  with  GOI.  (Kelly  did  not  show 
me  notes  nor  had  he  made  any  report  this  exchange) . 

I  tlien  summarized  my  two  talks:  That  of  7  July  (Embtel  7G, 
July  8)^  which  Kelly  said  Radhakrishnan  had  mentioned  on  8  July 
visit  to  British  Embass}";  and  that  of  12  July  (Embtel  111).  British 
Ambassador  was  surprised  at  Indian  Ambassador’s  lack  of  frankness 
with  him  but  said  in  view  Radhakrishnan’s  assurances  to  me  (as  per 
{a)  in  mytel  111  that  suggestion  was  abandoned),  it  was  perhaps  just 
as  well  Radhakrishnan  had  sent  his  note  since  personal  visit  just  then 
might  have  made  difficidt  avoid  reference  to  recent  talks  British  Am¬ 
bassador  with  Gromyko. 

I  left  the  matter  there  with  understanding  that  fuller  briefing  for 
background  could  be  given  Kelly  whenever  desirable.  We  did  agree 
Radhakrishnan  was  vague  and  starry-eyed,  rather  professorial  in 
manner,  and  gave  impression  of  not  always  paying  close  attention  to 
what  was  being  told  him.  However  both  Kelly  and  I  are  of  opinion 
Radhakrishnan  inclines  to  exaggerate  liis  powers  although  to  Nehru 
he  may  have  private  pipeline. 

Indian  Embassy  press  release  (Embtel  123,  July  14  ^)  is  hard  to 
reconcile  with  statements  made  to  me  on  Wednesday  ^  at  5  p.  m.  except 
on  assumption  Radhakrishnan  received  furtlier  instructions. 

Department  pass  London,  Delhi;  repeated  info  London  40,  Delhi  13. 

Kirk 


^  Not  printed ;  it  dealt  mainly  with  Indian  concern  over  the  reaction  of  the 
I'eople's  Republic  of  China  to  the  recent  U.S.  course  of  action  respecting  Formosa 
(7!)4A.00/7-850). 

“Not  printe<l;  it  transmitted  the  press  release  dealing  with  the  Indian 
Ambassador’s  visit  to  Mr.  Gromyko  at  4  p.  m.  on  July  1.3,  to  deliver  an  urgent 
personal  message  from  Prime  Minister  Nehru  for  Generalissimo  Stalin  (GOI. 
OlGl/7-1450).  The  message  was  similar  to  that  sent  to  Mr.  Ache.son  (see  the 
memorandum  by  Mr.  McGhee.  July  13,  p.  372. 

*  .Tuly  12 ;  see  telegram  111,  from  Moscow,  .July  13,  p.  370. 


GOI  .OlGl/7-1450  :  TelegrHni 

The  Amhassaflor  in  the  Soviet  Ujrion  (KirJ,-)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

coxi'iDKXTiAL  AIoscow,  July  14,  1950—5  p.  m. 

[Received  Jidy  14 — 12 :  IT  p.  m.] 
125.  On  July  13  about  hour  before  he  and  Ambassador  Rad¬ 
hakrishnan  called  on  Gromyko  to  deliver  message  from  Nehru  to 
Stalin  (Embtel  123,  July  14) ‘  Kapur  paid  hurried  visit  this  Embassy. 
I  le  said  that  his  Amba.ssador  had  asked  him  .sec  Barbour  and  Thurston 


“See  footnote  2  to  telegram  124  from  Moscow,  supra. 
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with  the  thought  they  would  pass  on  to  me  the  following  resume  of 
Radhakrishnan’s  views  FE  crisis : 

“1.  It  is  our  anxiety  to  make  UN  effective  organ.  US  is  deeply 
interested  in  it.  So  should  vote  for  admission  of  China. 

2.  Russia’s  boycott  of  UN  organizations  is  wrong  but  that  not 
justification  for  our  non- recognition  of  China. 

3.  President  Truman’s  instructions  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  leave 
Chinese  mainland  alone  is  an  implicit  recognition  of  sovereignty  of 
People’s  China  in  the  Chinese  continent. 

4.  A  great  nation  like  America  can  afford  to  be  generous.  Mag¬ 
nanimity  may  pay  and  China  with  whom  America’s  relations  have 
been  fairly  long  and  friendly  may  be  moved  to  behave  reasonably. 

5.  It  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  appeasement  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  North  Korean  forces  to  38th  parallel  would  be  required. 

6.  UN  mediation  may  take  all  steps  necessary  for  giving  protection 
to  South  Korea  until  final  settlement. 

7.  Soothing  declaration  by  US  on  Formosa  would  be  helpful.” 

Kapur  performed  his  errand  in  'pro  forma  manner  clearly  indicat¬ 
ing  that  he  was  doing  so  to  please  his  Ambassador  and  that  he  had 
no  hope  that  presentation  these  Indian  arguments  would  make  any 
difference  in  US  attitude.  He  did  not  reveal  that  approach  to  Soviets 
was  imminent  nor  has  he  since  been  in  touch  with  Embassy. 

Department  pass  Delhi,  London;  repeated  info  New  Delhi  14, 
London  47. 

Kikk 


795.00/7-1450  :  Telegram 

Tlie  Amhassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 


TOP  SECRET  London,  July  14,  1950 — noon. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  14 — 12:  56  p.  m.] 

291.  Eyes  only  for  the  Secretary  from  Douglas.  For  the  pur^iose  of 
following  up  my  meeting  with  Bevin  July  11  and  of  having  a  survey 
of  the  international  situation  in  general  and  the  position  in  Far  East 
in  particular,  I  arranged  a  lunch  with  Younger,  Strang,  Dening  and 
Holmes.  The  following  major  lines  of  thought  clearly  emerged. 

(1)  Bevin  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  vigor  of  3'our  response 
to  his  message  and  was  hurt  if  not  offended  by  the  seriousness  with 
which  you  view  the  implications  of  his  message  and  their  possible 
effect  on  the  future  relationship  between  the  two  countries.  Strang 
inquired  when  your  message  had  been  written,  Avhether  before  or  after 
the  amplifications  of  the  instructions  to  Kelly  had  been  received  by 
3mu.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  say  when  3’our  message  had  been 
written  but  that  I  suspected  that  3’ou  were  directing  3’our  message  at 
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Mr.  Bevin’s  request  for  a  candid  exchange  of  views  in  regard  to  the 
situation  in  the  Orient  and  especially  the  question  which  Mr.  Bevin 
had  put  ill  regard  to  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  US  should  the 
Russians  agree  to  help  in  restoring  the  status  quo  in  Korea  in  return 
for  US  readiness  to  be  considered  [reconsider?']  their  present  declared 
attitude  in  regard  to  Formosa. 

Strang  then  asked  whether  we  had  thought  that  Bevin’s  inquiry 
implied  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Bevin  and  llis  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  accept  such  a  trade.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  say  what  the 
view  in  Washington  had  been  but  that  when  I  read  it,  quite  candidly, 
I  thought  the  whole  tenor  of  the  note  and  the  precise  language  justified 
the  inference  that  His  IMajesty’s  Government  was  at  least  flirting  with 
the  idea  of  an  agreement  of  that  sort. 

I  said  that  it  was  because  we  interpreted  the  message  to  carry  such 
an  implication  that  I  suspected  you  had  replied  so  vigorously  and  so 
clearly  and  that  personally  it  seemed  to  me  that  only  good  could  come 
out  of  a  very  frank  and  candid  expression  of  views  which  Mr.  Bevin 
himself  had  specifically  and  we  were  assured  quite  sincerely,  invited. 

Strang  gave  me  to  understand  that  Mr.  Bevin  had  no  disposition 
to  advocate  an  agreement  along  the  lines  implied  in  his  message  or  to 
view  such  an  agreement  as  something  which  was  good.  Mr.  Bevin, 
Strang  said  (both  Younger  and  Dening  echoed  this  view)  put  forward 
his  question  based  on  a  hypothetical  state  of  affairs  purely  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  exploring  with  us  in  advance  the  situation  as  it  might  in  the 
future  develop. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  disavowals  of  any  predilections  or  inten¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  a  settlement  of  the  Korean  affair,  the  subsequent 
conversation  made  it  very  clear  that  all  British  present  were  ex¬ 
tremely  worried  and  anxious,  if  in  fact  they  did  not  lean  strongly 
toward  an  arrangement,  if  not  identical  with,  at  least  similar  to,  the 
possible  settlement  which  Bevin  referred  to  in  his  message. 

The  unified  world  opinion  and  particularly  the  unity  of  thought 
and  support  among  the  free  Asiatic  nations  of  which  the  significant 
leader  is  India  which  we  now  enjoy  because  of  our  prompt  action  in 
Korea  and  determination  to  resist  aggre.ssion,  is  essential  to  the  West¬ 
ern  world.  While  Korea  was  the  binding  and  cementing  influence,  the 
action  in  regard  to  Formosa  was  distuibing  and  was  viewed  with 
grave  alarm  by  the  entire  Oriental  free  world. 

Viewed  through  Asiatic  eyes,  Formosa  belongs  to  China,  quite 
irrespective  of  what  sort  of  government  Cliina  may  or  may  not  have. 
Under  the  pronouncement  of  Cairo,  confirmed  by  the  terms  of  the 
Potsdam  Declaration,  Formosa  is  legitimately  part  of  the  area  over 
which  the  Chinese  Goveiaiment,  howsoever  composed  and  of  what- 
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soever  political  comi)lexion  should  lawfully  exercise  jurisdictiou. 
Asiatic  powere  had  recognized  the  Chinese  People’s  Democratic  Pe- 
])ublic.  This  was  in  their  view  the  established  and  lawful  Government 
of  China.  Any  eiforts  undei-taken  by  this  lawful  government  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  sovereignty  over  an  area,  in  this  case  Formosa  to  which  it  was 
legitimately  entitled,  would  not  be  an  act  of  aggression  but  mei'ely 
a  normal,  natural  and  legal  measure.  They  could  not  therefore  under¬ 
stand  why  the  US  should  intervene  by  stationing  its  fleet  in  a  certain 
jmsition  to  prevent  a  lawfidly  established  and  recognized  government 
from  performing  its  normal  functions  over  the  Island  of  Formosa  and 
its  inhabitants. 

Nor  do  they  recognize  that  a  settlement  which  contemplated  with¬ 
drawal  of  North  Korean  forces  to  the  38th  parallel  (the  status  quo 
thereby  being  restored)  in  return  for  the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
mies  in  the  Security  Council  and  in  the  UN  generally,  the  reeognition 
of  the  Chinese  regime  and  the  inclusion  of  the  island  of  Formosa 
Avithin  the  territory  of  the  People’s  Pepublic  to  be  an  extorted  black¬ 
mail  price.  The  free  Asiatic  nations,  of  which  India  is  the  principal 
spokesman,  believe  these  three  stej)s  should  have  been  taken  long  ago. 
Were  they  to  be  taken  now  at  the  same  time  the  Korean  affaire  were 
resolved,  it  would  be  purely  a  matter  of  accident  and  coincidence  and 
not  extortion. 

!^[oreover,  the  i)Osition  of  the  US  Government  as  expressed  in  the 
President's  statement  of  June  27  constitutes  a  great  change  from 
the  statement  of  January  5.^  The  free  Asiatic  peoples  and  those  who 
constitute  their  governments  believe  this  change  to  have  been  induced 
by  purely  strategic  considerations  on  the  part  of  the  US  and  by  the 
dislike  which  the  US  has  for  the  Chinese  People’s  Pepublic  combined 
with  the  desire  to  maintain  another  outpost  of  the  Western  world 
from  which  the  ( )rient  could  be  dominated  by  the  West. 

(I)  Ilis  Majesty’s  Government  is  strongly  of  the  view  that  the 
Soviet  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  have  China  and  the  US  be¬ 
come  entangled  in  armed  conflict.  This  Avould  punctuate  and  reinforce 
the  Soviets  blaring  propaganda  that  the  US  and  the  Western  world 
were  anti-Asiastic  and  opposed  to  the  yellow  man  and  his  indei)end- 
ence  and  is  intent  upon  a  design  of  distant  if  not  close  imperialistic 
control.  An  armed  conflict  between  China  and  the  US,  Ilis  ^lajesty's 
Government  felt,  would  promiJly  and  for  an  interminable  period 
throw  the  whole  of  Asia  into  the  USSP  camp. 

^Reference  is  to  the  statement  issued  by  President  Truman  on  that  date 
wherein  he  announced  that  tlie  United  States  would  not  provide  military  aid 
or  advice  to  the  Cliinese  forces  on  Formosa  and  would  not  pursue  a  course  whicli 
would  lead  to  involvement  in  the  civil  conflict  in  China.  For  the  text,  sec  Deiwirt- 
ment  of  State  RuUctin,  January  16,  1950,  p.  79;  for  related  documentation,  .se«‘ 
vol.  VI,  pp.  256  fif. 
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(T))  I  replied  tliiit  these  views  which  had  been  tentatively  :uul  per¬ 
sonally  advanced  tended  to  confirm  the  nrjrency  of  the  US  and  TK 
finding  some  common  platform  in  regard  to  Formosa  and  China  from 
which  we  could  attempt  to  persuade  the  Asiatic  ])eoples  and  especially 
India  of  the  rectitude  of  our  position  and  to  dissuade  them  from  some 
of  their  deep-seated  misunderstandings. 

Merely  because  the  llritish  had  recognized  the  People's  Chinese 
Kepublic  and  the  I^S  had  not  was  no  reason,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  us 
necessarily  to  diverge  in  regard  to  Formosa.  The  international  situa¬ 
tion  which  we  had  forecast  at  Cairo  and  Potsdam  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  Soviet  in  establishing  peace  which  we  had  then  expected  and 
on  which  we  rested  so  many  of  the  arrangements  including  the  state¬ 
ment  about  Formosa  had  not  materialized.  Quite  a  contrary  inteiaia- 
tional  climate  existed  produced  by  a  whole  series  of  violations  or 
commitments  by  the  USSE  in  the  Far  East  and  elsewdiere.  INIoreover, 
it  was  clear  that  the  Soviets  were  using  Communism  as  an  instrument 
of  expansion  and  of  imperialism  of  the  most  violent  and  ruthless  sort. 
iVTay  \^Theyf^  want  confusion  and  disorder  not  ])eace. 

Even  though  declarations  in  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  US  and 
UK  toward  the  return  of  P'ormosa  to  China  had  been  made  at  Cairo 
and  even  though  these  declarations  of  intentions  had  been  confirmed  by 
( he  I’otsdam  pronouncements  w’ith  which  the  USSR  was  associated,  the 
fact  was  that  the  title  to  PMrmosa  had  not  passed  to  China.  I  myself 
seriously  doubted  the  legal  authority  of  two  or  three  powers  to  convey 
title  for  Formosa  to  China  and  that  actually  China  could  not  be  vested 
with  the  title  to  I" orinosa  except  by  the  terms  of  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  or  peace  settlement  with  Ja])an  or  alternatively  in  accordance 
with  and  pursuant  to  a  lawfully  made  decision  of  the  T7X. 

Phe  US  was  not  seeking  any  territorial  ])osition  in  the  Orient.  We 
had  no  ambition  to  establish  a  Westei’n  outpo.st  from  which  the  yellow 
man  could  be  dominated.  We  were  trying  to  preserve  the  present  inter¬ 
national  status  of  P'ormosa  in  order  that  in  a  peaceful  international 
environment  unmenaced  by  ware  or  threats  of  wars,  undisturbed  by 
acts  of  coercion,  uninfluenced  by  duress,  the  disposition  of  P'ormosa 
could  be  wisely  and  disi)assionately  detei'inined  by  oiie  of  the  only 
two  methods  that  were  lawful  and  valid. 

An  extension  of  the  area  of  warfare  we  felt  would  seriously  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  achievement  of  this  objective  and  might  preci]ntate  us  into  a 
woild  war.  With  this  i)urpose  solely  in  inind,  we  had  ordered  the 
Seventh  P’leet  to  take  its  position  to  ])revent  an  act  of  aggression  by 
the  (fiiiuesc  Commies  against  the  Island  of  P'ormosa  on  which  thei'e 
was  established  from  our  point  of  view,  the  only  Chinese  Government 
we  recognized.  In  addition  we  had  used  our  good  influences  and  per- 
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suasions  so  far  successfully  to  terminate  the  Chinese  Nationalist  air 
attacks  upon  the  mainland  and  other  interferences  with  the  mainland. 

(G)  The  British  replied  that  this  statement  of  tlie  case  had  never 
been  made  to  them.  They  had  looked  favorably  upon  the  President's 
statement  of  January  5.  The  statement  of  June  27  was  quite  a  different 
one.  It  did  not  make  any  reference  to  the  legal  position  of  Formosa. 
It,  so  the  British  viewed  the  matter,  ])laced  our  case  squarely  on  the 
grounds  of  the  strategic  significance  of  the.  Island.  This  was  the  motive 
too  that  most  of  the  Asiatic  world,  the  British  thought,  believed  was 
behind  our  action.  The  British  did  not  know  what  sort  of  a  reply 
would  be  made  to  your  message.  They  were  now  considering  the  matter 
from  all  these  various  angles  and  from  all  points  of  vantage.  It  was 
possible,  they  thought,  that  we  could  arrive  at  a  common  platform 
from  which  wo  could  attempt  to  })oi’suade  the  Asiatic  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  India,  of  the  propriety  and  the  correctness  of  our  position. 
This,  however,  was  a  purely  personal  view  expressed  on  their  part. 
The  legal  case  they  thought  a  good  one. 

They  wondered,  however,  if  there  was  time  to  go  through  the 
iirduous  process  of  persuading  the  Asiatic  countries,  and  again, 
especially  India,  They  wondered  whether  this  suggestion  did  not 
really  beg  the  question.  Reinterpretation  of  their  information  led 
them  to  suspect  that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  massing  their 
forces,  their  air  and  amphibious  equipment,  their  ground  and  armored 
troops  for  an  attack  upon  Formosa.  (This  may  reflect  Indian  in¬ 
fluence.)  They  thought  that  the  invasion  might  bo  launched  at  almost 
anytime.  Should  it  occur  we  would  find  the  world  divided  with  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  Asiatic  countries  siding  with  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  and  indeed  some  of  the  Westem  European  countries. 

(7)  I  cannot  say  that  my  statement  of  the  legal  position  in  regard 
to  Formosa  was  even  approximately  correct  but  it  is  true  that  it  has 
not  been  put  to  the  public  nor  indeed  has  it  been  put  to  either  the 
British  Government  or  any  Asiatic  government.  If  there  is  a  reason¬ 
able  colour  of  validity  to  my  statement  of  the  case  might  it  be  wise 
to  consider,  but  not  necessarily  to  take  any  action  until  after  Bevin’s 
note  has  been  received,  an  amplification  by  the  President  of  his  state¬ 
ment  of  June  27,  this  amplification  to  include  an  explanation  of  the 
legal  position  in  regard  to  Formosa  and  an  elaboration  of  our  reasons 
for  taking  the  action  which  we  took  including  emphasis  on  cessation 
Nationalist  operations  against  mainland.  He  might  even  give  a  solemn 
undertaking  that  when  peace  is  restored  and  the  North  Koreans  with¬ 
draw  to  the  38th  parallel,  et  cetera  et  cetera,  we  would  not  attempt 
to  exert  any  undue  influence  in  the  negotiation  of  the  final  disposition 
of  Formosa  either  under  the  terms  of  a  peace  settlement  with  Japan 
or  by  the  UN.  Any  statement,  however,  it  seems  to  me  on  the  subject 
elaborating  what  was  necessarily  the  short  statement  of  June  27  should 
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make  it  clear  that  it  implies  no  slackening  of  our  efforts  in  Korea  and 
no  compromise  of  our  fundamental  reasons  for  taking  the  measures 
re  Formosa. 

Douglas 


795.00/7-1450  :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  14,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

[Received  July  14 — 1 :  35  p.  m.] 

86.  1.  Bajpai,  SYG  MEA,  showed  me  today  copy  of  telegram 
July  12,  to  INIme.  Pandit  containing  message  from  Nehru  to  Secretary 
State.  He  also  showed  me  copy  of  telegram  to  Indian  Ambassador 
IMoscow  containing  appeal  to  Stalin  and  another  telegram  to  Indian 
High  Commissioner  Ixmdon  asking  him  inform  UK  of  these  two 
messages.  He  said  that  Prime  Minister  had  felt  so  strongly  gravity 
international  situation  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  do  what  he 
could  to  prevent  further  developments  in  direction  world  war.  I 
deemed  it  inappropriate  to  make  any  comments  other  than  express 
appreciation  to  Bajpai  for  letting  me  see  messages. 

2.  Message  to  Stalin  was  as  brief  as  that  to  Secretary  State.  As  I 
recall  it  Nehru  expressed  hope  that  if  Communist  China  should  be 
admitted  into  UN  organization  Soviet  Union  would  take  attitude 
which  would  lead  to  quick  solution  Korean  problem. 

3.  Bajpai  told  me  that  he  was  rather  disturbed  that  despite  his 
statements  to  me  of  July  11  and  instructions  contained  in  his  telegram 
of  same  date  to  Indian  Ambassador  to  China  (copy  of  which  he  had 
given  me)  there  still  seemed  to  be  impression  in  certain  circles  in 
Washington  that  GOI  was  suggesting  some  kind  of  bargain  between 
US  and  Soviet  Union  under  which  Soviet  Union  would  prevail  upon 
North  Korea  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  ROK  and  US  would  support 
admittance  Communist  China  into  UN  Organizations.  I  assured  him 
that  I  had  not  given  my  Government  any  such  impression.  He  said 
that  he  had  just  received  telegrams  from  Indian  Ambassador  to  Mos¬ 
cow  outlining  conversation  which  latter  had  had  with  Ambassador 
Kirk  and  that  it  would  appear  from  this  telegram  that  Ambassador 
Kirk  seemed  to  believe  that  GOI  was  advocating  an  agreement  of  this 
character. 

4.  During  discussion  which  ensued  I  became  fully  convinced  that 
GOI  not  only  had  not  authorized  its  Ambassador  to  Moscow  to  make 
suggestions  of  kind  contained  Ambassador’s  recent  letter  to  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Kirk  but  was  still  ignorant  of  fact  that  such  suggestion  had  been 
made.  I  gained  impression  that  Radhakrishnan  had  been  authorized  to 
send  out  certain  feelers  but  that  latter  had  gone  much  further  than 
his  government  had  expected  him  to  go  and  had  not  reported  in  detail 
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liis  activities  to  Xew  Dellii.  Examination  of  Prime  Ministers  letter 
to  Secretary  State  makes  donhly  clear  that  (lOl  lias  not  been  sujiport- 
ing  a  quid  pro  quo  arrangement. 

o.  I  was  not  aware  of  Nehru's  message  to  Secretary  State  when  1 
sent  suggestions  yesterday  contained  in  Embtel  79  of  »Tuly  lo.^  This 
message  apparently  calls  for  basic  statements  of  our  policies  and  time 
element  will  of  course  prevent  its  examination  by  this  mission  before 
dispatch. 

IIknderson 


^  Presumably  the  reference  here  should  he  to  telegram  7S,  .July  13,  from  New 
Delhi,  received  at  4  :  30  p.  m.  on  July  13,  p.  370. 


795.00/7-1450 

Memorandum  l)y  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles.,  Consultant  to  the  Seeretary 
of  State.,  to  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  {Nitze) 

secret  [Washington,]  July  14,  1950. 

Since  I  understand  thought  is  being  given  in  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff  to  the  desirability  of  a  present  public  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  to  permit  the  North  Koreans  anytime  they  wish  to  retreat 
in  good  order  and  re-form  behind  the  38th  Parallel,^  I  give  you 
briefly  my  views  as  follows : 

1.  The  38th  Parallel  was  never  intended  to  be,  and  never  ought  to 
be,  a  political  line.  The  United  Nations,  has,  from  the  beginning, 
insisted  that  equity  and  justice  require  a  united  Korea.  The  38th 
Parallel,  if  perpetuated  as  a  political  line  and  as  providing  asylum  to 
the  aggressor,  is  bound  to  perpetuate  friction  and  ever-present  dan¬ 
ger  of  new  war.  If  we  have  the  opportunity  to  obliterate  the  line  as 
a  political  division,  certainly  we  should  do  so  in  the  interest  of  “peace 
and  security  in  the  area”.  (U.N.  Resolution) 

2.  I  would  think  that,  from  a  national  standpoint,  it  would  be  folly 
to  allow  the  North  Korean  army  to  retire  in  good  order  with  its 
armor  and  equipment  and  re-form  behind  the  38th  Parallel  from 
whence  it  could  attack  again  the  now  ravaged  and  weakened  Republic 
of  Korea.  To  jiermit  that  would  mean  either  the  exposure  of  the  Re- 
pid)lic  of  Korea  to  greater  peril  than  preceded  the  June  25th  attack 
or  the  maintenance  by  the  United  States  of  a  large  military  establish¬ 
ment  to  contain  the  North  Korean  Army  at  the  38th  Parallel.  The 
North  Korean  Army  should  be  destroyed,  if  we  have  the  power  to 
destroy  it,  even  if  this  requires  pursuit  beyond  the  38th  Parallel.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  remove  the  menace. 


‘  See  the  memorandum  hy  Mr.  Allisou  to  Mr.  Rusk,  July  15,  p.  3^3. 
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3.  Xeither  equitj'  nor  good  sense  dictates  that  an  unprovoked  act 
of  aggression  shoidd  occur  without  risk  of  loss  to  tlie  aggressor.  If 
there  can  be  armed  aggression  under  conditions  such  that  failure  in¬ 
volves  no  permanent  loss,  then  that  puts  a  premium  on  aggression. 
There  must  be  a  i>enalty  to  such  wrong-doing  unless  we  want  to 
encourage  its  repetition. 

4.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  at  this  time  make  any  public 
declaration  of  intention.  Perhaps  expediency  would  make  it  wise 
to  stoj:)  at  the  38th  Parallel.  But  I  believe  strongly  that  we  should  not 
now  tie  our  hands  by  a  public  statement  precluding  the  possibility  of 
our  forces,  if  victorious,  being  used  to  forge  a  new  Korea  which 
would  include  at  least  most  of  the  area  north  of  the  38th  Parallel. 

We  should  iireserve  our  freedom  to  act  in  the  way  that  seems  best  at 
the  time  when  a  decision  is  practically  needed.  That  may  be  months 
hence  and  no  one  can  now  know  the  then  surrounding  circumstances. 

5.  I  would  not  suppose  that  a  united  Korea  would  necessarily  in¬ 
clude  the  North  Kankyo  [North  Ilamgyong']  Province,  which  runs 
up  to  the  neighborhood  of  Vladivostok  or  the  North  Heian  [North 
Pyangmi]  Province,  which  bordere  on  the  Yalu  Eiver.  But  most  of 
Korea  could  be,  and  should  be,  united  without  this  involving  any 
territorial  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Also,  any  reuniting  should  in¬ 
volve  U.N.  auspicies,  not  merely  U.S.  unilateral  action. 


705.00/7-1450  ;  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

SECRET  Washington,  July  14,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

If).  Press  report  June  [July^  13  quotes  Pres  Ehee  as  voicing  deter¬ 
mination  EOK  not  to  stop  at  38th  parallel  in  repelling  invadei's.  Same 
report  ipiotes  US  Army  spokesman,  presumably  in  Korea,  as  stating 
US  f  brces  will  not  only  stop  38tli  parallel  but  will  use  force  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  EOK  troops  from  advancing  beyond  that  line. 

In  order  not  prejudice  US  po.sition  this  important  and  explosive 
question.  Dept  feels  every  effort  shld  be  made  to  avoid  ofiicial  state¬ 
ments  or  other  public  discussion  of  coui’se  of  action  to  be  taken  at  such 
time  as  northern  forces  expelled  from  South  Korea.  This  jiarticularly 
true  of  any  statements,  such  as  that  cited  above,  which  cld  be  taken  by 
Koreans  as  prejudging  I'S  attitude  toward  38th  parallel. 

Foregoing  views  being  conve^’ed  also  to  Defense.^ 

•  Acheson 


*  At  liis  news  conference  on  Jul.v  13,  in  answer  to  a  (luestion  on  wlietlier  the 
“police  action”  in  Korea  would  he  carried  north  of  the  38th  parallel,  President 
Truman  replie<l :  ‘T  will  make  that  decision  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  it.” 
(l‘HhUc  Palters  of  the  Presidevts  of  the  United  States:  Harry  S.  Truman,  Hl’tO, 
p.  523) 


4C8-S06 — 7a 
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795.00/7-1450 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  m  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Taejon,  July  14,  1950 — noon. 

[Received  July  15 — 8 : 02  a.  m.] 

6.  All  EOK  Cabinet  officers  except  acting  Prime  Minister  and  For¬ 
eign  Minister  left  Taejon  j^esterday  for  Taegu  where  seat  govern¬ 
ment  being  established.  Both  remaining  here  temporarily.  On  advice 
provincial  governor  civilians  evacuating  Taejon  and  most  shops  clos¬ 
ing.  With  8th  Army  headquarters  established  Taegu,  administration 
here  dissolved  and  KM  AG  moving  headquarters  to  Taegu.  Head¬ 
quarters  General  Dean  remain  Taejon.  At  suggestion  General  Walker  ^ 
Korean  Army  headquarters  moving  Taegu  tonight  or  tomorrow.* 
There  was  little  appreciable  change  in  military  picture  past  24 
hours.  US  forces  consolidated  along  south  bank  Kum  River.  Korean 
forces  effected  slight  Avithdrawals  in  Chong ju  and  Chungju  areas. 
Main  enemy  forces  and  threat  remain  in  area  north  of  Taejon  with 
possibility  enemy  may  concentrate  numerically  superior  ground  forces 
for  attempted  drive  on  the  Taejon  somewhere  between  Chochiwon 
and  Chongju.  Morale  and  spirit  ROK  forces  and  populace  remains 
good  despite  hardships  and  continued  withdrawals.  IjOSS  of  Taejon 
would  be  serious  psychological  blow,  however.  From  military  view¬ 
point  loss  Taejon  would  be  even  more  serious  since  it  links  north-south 
railway  network  and  since  it  would  endanger  Cholla  provinces  which 
rich  in  food  resources  and  manpower. 

Drumright 


*  Lt.  Gen.  Walton  H.  Walker,  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Eighth  Army,  had 
assumed  command  of  all  U.S.  Army  forces  In  Korea  on  July  13. 

*  On  July  15,  President  Rhee  assigned  to  General  MacArthur  command  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea’s  armed  forces  (see  U.N.  doc.  S/1627) . 


795.00/7-1550 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  secret  Moscow,  July  15,  1950 — 2  p.  m. 

priority  [Received  July  15 — 8 :  57  a.m.] 

138.  British  Ambassador  informs  me  that  Indian  Ambassador 
stated  last  night  at  French  national  reception  that  communication 
he  delivered  to  Gromyko  for  Stalin  (Embtel  123,  July  14)^  was  a 
sealed  message  from  Nehru. but  that  he  knew  its  contents  and  it 
contained  no  specific  proposals.  He  added  that  Gromyko  remarked 
that  the  first  requisite  to  a  solution  of  the  Korean  situation  is  the 


*  See  footnote  2  to  telegram  124,  July  14,  from  Moscow,  p.  379. 
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witliclrawal  of  American  troops  and  that  he  had  replied  to  Gro¬ 
myko  that  such  action  is  obviously  impossible.  He  further  stated 
that  North  Korean  forces  are  making  a  desert  of  Korea  to  which 
Gromyko  made  no  response.  It  ajipears,  judging  by  timing  of  pouch 
arrivals,  et  cetera  that  Indian  Ambassador  in  all  probability  received 
his  instructions  and  message  from  Nehru  Thursday  July  13,  i.e.  after 
his  talk  with  me  on  12th  (Embtel  124,  July  14) . 

Department  pass  London,  New  Dehli,  repeated  information  London 
49,  New  Dehli  15. 

Kirk 


705.00/7-1050  :  Telegram 

The  Anibassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Taegu,  July  14,  1950 — 10  a.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  15 — 9 : 29  a.  m.] 

39.  ReEmbtel  34,  July  10.  Immediately  after  arrival  Taegu  yes¬ 
terday  called  on  President,  urged  immediate  appointment  strong, 
vigorous,  courageous  Home  Minister  capable  cooperation  military 
authorities,  inspire  police  confidence.  Rhee  said  would  dismiss 
Home  ISIinister  Paek  but  first  must  talk  with  him;  has  since  re¬ 
ceived  Paek’s  resignation  but  continuing  him  in  office  till  successor 
appointed.  Has  summoned  Chough  Byung  Ok  and  Kim  Tae  Sun 
as  possible  successors;  would  probably  appoint  Chough  but  must 
discuss  with  him  before  appointment  in  order  secure  certain  guaran¬ 
tees  re  his  conduct.  Previously  President  had  told  Noble  preferred 
appointment  Kim  Tae  Sun  since  latter  possessed  current  knowledge 
police  situation;  considered  Chough  involved  police  manipulations 
opposition  DNP.  Following  my  instructions  Noble  urged  [neither?] 
although  Kim  was  much  lesser  stature  than  Chough ;  President  indi¬ 
cated  willingness  appoint  Chough.^ 

About  50,000  police  now  South  Korea,  well  organized  and  led ;  can 
be  used  both  assist  our  troops  combat  areas,  spot  infiltrees  and  fight 
as  small  combat  units  against  guerrillas  relieving  both  US  Army  and 
Korean  army  this  responsibility.  Former  activity  being  performed 
now  behind  our  lines.  Have  discussed  with  General  Dean  and  deputy 
chief  staff  8th  Army  importance  this  function,  necessity  arming  each 
police  unit  with  some  grenades  and  machine  guns  enable  offset  guer¬ 
rilla  superiority  weapons,  inspire  police  self-confidence.  Both  agree 
but  emiihasize  necessity  in  shipment  such  weapons  earmarked  for 
police. 

Pass  CINCFE. 

Muccio 


’  See  telegram  43  from  Taegu,  received  at  4 : 17  a.  m.  on  July  16,  p.  399. 
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795.00/7-1550  :  Telegram 

The  Amhofisador  in  the  United  Kingdom  (Douglas)  to  the  Seri'etarg 

of  State 

TOP  sixiRKT  London.  July  15,  1950 — C  p.  ni. 

NiACT  [Received  July  15 — 1 :  35  p.  ni.] 

330.  P^yes  only  for  the  Secretary.  In  order  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
working  level  Foreign  Office,  1  arranged  another  luncheon  today  with 
Younger,  Strang,  Dening  and  Holmes. 

Strang  delivered  me  cop}'  of  Bevin's  reply  to  your  most  recent  mes¬ 
sage  setting  forth  British  position  in  general.^  He  also  gave  me  another 
document  which  will  be  subject  my  immediately  following  telegram. 

The  conversation  was  frank  and  personal  and  there  follows  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  principal  points  developed.  There  are  three  basic  (piestions 
ati'ecting  US  and  UK  positions  and  the  present  situation  in  the  FK. 
They  are  (1)  the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  SC  (2) 
recognition  by  the  US  of  the  Chinese  Communists  regime,  and  (3)  the 
problem  of  Formosa. 

As  to  (1)  there  appears  to  be  no  likelihood  that  in  present  circum¬ 
stances  a  majority  could  be  produced  in  the  SC  in  favor  of  seating  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  therefore  this  question  is  not  one  of  immedi¬ 
ate  concern  and  we  are  both  agreed  that  it  must  not  be  related  to  the 
specific  problem  of  Korea. 

As  to  (2)  there  is  no  chance  whatever  that  the  US  will  recognize 
Peiping  regime,  British  are  fully  aware  of  this  and  problem  does  not 
immediately  trouble  us.  The  question  to  be  resolved  is  the  one  of  For¬ 
mosa  and  our  I’espective  positions  with  regard  thereto.  The  British 
officials  agreed  that  in  spite  of  our  divergence  of  views  Avith  respect 
to  Chinese  (Ymmunists,  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  us  to  reconcile  our 
positions  with  respect  to  Formosa  and  establish  a  common  platform 
which  would  permit  us  to  act  in  closer  association.  They  agreed  that 
a  statement  by  the  US  along  the  lines  recommended  in  paragraphs  5, 
0,  and  7  of  Embtel  291,  July  1-1  would  constitute  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  common  position. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  should  we  make  such  a  statement  the  British 
will  be  prepared  to  argue  our  case  and  indeed  they  assure  us  they  have 
been  doing  so  in  response  to  numerous  inquiries.  They  consider  to  be 
of  extreme  importance  assurances  by  us  that  once  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  calm  is  reestablLshed  in  the  FE,  we  Avill  not  use  undue 
influence  in  determining  the  ultimate  disposition  of  Formosa. 

*  See  the  annex  to  the  memorandum  of  conversation  bv  Mr.  Perkins,  July  I."), 
p.  396. 
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Tho  British  expressed  tlie  liope  in  which  I  concur,  that  we  sliall  l)e 
able  to  sec  to  it  that  there  is  on  contribution  of  Armed  Forces  by 
Nationalist  China  to  Lie's  recent  appeal. 

I  )OUGUAS 


7!».").00/7-1550  :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECTvET  London,  July  15,  1950 — G  p.  in. 

NiACT  [Received  July  15 — 1:39  p.  m.] 

331.  Eyes  only  for  the  Secretary.  After  luncheon  meeting  today 
(see  mAdel  330)^  Strang  handed  me  text  of  Nehru’s  message  to  Stalin 
transmitted  in  my  immediately  following  telegram.-  It  was  pointed 
out  to  Strang  that  text  did  not  include  details  of  India’s  proposal  and 
he  was  asked  whether  British  had  substance  of  discussions  between 
Indian  Ambassador  Moscow  and  Soviet  Foreign  Office.  Reply  was  in 
negative.  This  answer  leads  us  to  believe  that  Indians  have  not  wholly 
confided  in  L'K.  Strang  made  great  point  that  it  was  highly  exceptional 
for  UK  to  give  us  text  of  communication  between  Prime  Ministers 
within  Commonwealth  and  also  that  our  possession  this  text  should 
not  be  disclosed  to  anyone. 

Department  pass  IMoscoav;  repeated  info  Moscow  27. 

Douglas 


*  Supra. 

’  Telegram  332  not  printed ;  Prime  Minister  Nehru's  message  to  Generalissimo 
Stalin  was  virtually  identical  with  his  message  to  Mr.  Achesoii ;  see  the  memo¬ 
randum  by  Mr.  McGhee  to  Mr.  Acheson,  July  13,  p.  372. 


70D. 00/7-1550  :  Telogram 

7'he  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New-  Delhi,  July  15,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

NIACT  [Received  July  15 — 2:41  p.  m.] 

95.  1.  At  request  of  Bajpai,  Secretary  General  ^lEA,  I  called  upon 
liim  at  noon  today.  He  told  me  Nehru  had  yesterday  receiv'ed  through 
acting  UK  IIICOM  rejily  to  Nehru’s  message  to  UK  Government  of 
July  12.^  Reply  was  to  eti’ect  that  UK  Government  could  not  support 
.seating  Communi.st  China  in  UN  organization  until  Communist  China 
had  agreed  it  would  not  move  against  Formosa;  until  North  Koreans 


‘  .See  telegram  86,  from  New  Delhi,  received  at  1 :  2.5  p.  m.  on  July  14,  p.  38.'>. 
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had  withdrawn  from  ROK;  and  until  Russians  had  resumed  their 
seat  in  SC. 

2.  Bajpai  said  GOI  deeply  disappointed  at  negative  character  UK 
reply  and  Nehru  had  immediately  sent  another  appeal  to  UK  Govern¬ 
ment.  Bajpai  outlined  general  character  of  this  new  appeal.  Accord¬ 
ing  my  recollection  it  was  to  effect  that : 

{a)  There  is  threat  of  world  war  unless  present  deadlock  in  SC 
can  be  broken  and  way  opened  for  solution  of  problems  of  Korea  and 
Formosa. 

(b)  If  one  party  attempts  lay  down  conditions  for  seating  of  Com¬ 
munist  China  and  for  opening  conversations  for  solving  Korean  and 
Formosa  questions,  other  party  may  be  prompted  to  do  likewise.  For 
instance,  Russia  may  well  insist  that  resolutions  of  SC  re  Korea  be 
cancelled  before  it  will  re-enter  SC  or  participate  in  activities  SC. 

(c)  Assuming  one  party  takes  position  that  “face”  is  involved,  other 
party  may  also  ascribe  more  importance  to  “face”  and  no  progress  can 
be  made. 

{d)  What  is  needed  is  a  dispassionate  and  independent  settlement 
of  problem  of  Chinese  representation  in  SC. 

(e)  UK  and  US  would  be  serving  cause  of  peace  and  of  survival 
of  mankind  if,  without  any  surrender  of  vital  interests  of  prestige, 
they  would  agree  to  seating  Communist  China. 

(/)  If  Russia  and  Communist  China  after  admission  would  use 
veto  to  block  efforts  SC  to  solve  problems  before  it,  world  would  hold 
these  two  powers  guilty  of  endangering  world  peace. 

(g)  Communist  China  certainly,  and  Russia  probably,  are  anxious 
to  avoid  world  war  and  admission  Communist  China  at  this  time  may 
help  avoid  such  a  war. 

3.  I  assume  UK  has  furnished  Department  with  copy  GDI’s  new 
appeal  and  can  check  from  it  accuracy  my  memory  as  to  its  contents. 

4.  Bajpai  again  expressed  disappointment  at  UK  attitude.  lie  said 
UIv  apparently  has  gone  backward  rather  than  forward.  Only  re¬ 
cently  it  was  prepared  to  vote  to  admittance  Communist  China.  It 
seemed  now,  however,  to  be  laying  down  conditions,  some  of  wliich 
were  not  pertinent  to  merits  of  case. 

5.  I  made  no  comments  other  than  to  thank  Bajpai  for  giving  me 
this  information  and  promised  to  convey  it  at  once  to  Washington. 

Department  pass  London;  repeated  information  London  7. 

Hexdeuson 
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795.00/7-1550 

Memorandum  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs 

{Allison)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 

Affairs  {Rusk) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  July  15,  1950. 

Subject:  United  States  Objectives  in  Korea  with  Particular  Eefer- 
ence  to  Problem  of  38th  Parallel 

Considerable  thought  is  being  given  in  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 
and  probably  elsewhere  in  the  Department  to  the  desirability  of 
issuing  a  public  statement  on  our  objectives  in  Korea  which  would 
make  clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to  allow  our  own  troops  or  Republic 
of  Korea  troops  to  proceed  beyond  the  38th  parallel.  I  have  noted  Mr. 
Feis’s  memorandum  of  July  14^  urging  that  this  government  “posi¬ 
tively  and  publicly  disassociate  itself”  from  President  Rhee’s  state¬ 
ment  that  action  of  the  North  Koreans  had  obliterated  the  38th  paral¬ 
lel.  I  have  also  been  asked  to  comment  upon  S/P  document  dated 
July  bf  recommending  that  General  MacArthur  announce  that  he 
will  order  forces  under  his  command  not  to  conduct  “close  pursuit” 
should  North  Korean  forces  offer  to  withdraw  and  that  he  should 
further  undertake  to  prevent  his  troops  and  those  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  “crossing  into  North  Korean  territory  in  force”.  The  reason 
given  for  these  suggestions  is,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Feis,  that  the  attitude 
of  our  Allies  will  be  adversely  affected  and  Chinese  Communist  and 
Russian  governments  will  be  encouraged  to  put  their  own  troops  into 
the  fight  in  Korea  if  we  don’t  disavow  President  Rhee,®  while  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  stated  such  action  will  “aid  in  blocking  Soviet  charges 
of  United  States  aggression  in  Korea  .  .  .”. 

I  wish  to  express  my  most  emphatic  disagreement  not  only  with  the 
above  suggestions  themselves  but  with  the  reasoning  back  of  them. 
In  my  opinion  any  such  action  as  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Feis  or  in 
the  S/P  document  in  question  will  go  far  toward  making  impossible 
a  successful  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the  June  27  Resolution  of 
the  Security  Council  which  stated  in  conclusion : 

“Recommends  that  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  furnish  such 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the 
armed  attack  and  to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the 
area.”  (Underlining  added) 


‘  Not  printed.  Herbert  Feis  was  a  member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

*  Not  printed. 

•Mr.  Feis’  memorandum  concluded  by  saying  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
Russian  Government  would  possibly  allow  substantial  American  armed  units  to 
reach  the  Soviet  frontier  (795.00/10-550). 
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Obviously  in  dctennining  wliat  our  course  in  Korea  slioultl  be  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  etl’ect  of  our  action  both  among  the 
membere  of  the  United  Nations  now  associated  with  us  and  also  among 
the  Korean  people  themselves.  Any  action  taken  in  Korea  with  a  view 
to  keeping  our  UN  Allies  on  our  side  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  it  also 
keeps  the  Korean  people  on  our  side. 

If  any  one  thing  seems  certain  as  a  result  of  our  experience  in  Korea 
over  the  past  five  years  it  is  that  a  perpetuation  of  the  division  of 
that  country  at  the  o8th  parallel  will  make  it  impossible  “to  restore 
international  peace  and  security  in  the  area.” 

From  the  beginning  the  38th  parallel  Avas  meant  to  be  a  temporary 
line  delineating  areas  in  Avhich  to  take  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese. 
That  it  has  become  a  permanent  division  of  the  country  into  two  states 
has  not  been  the  fault  of  either  the  people  of  South  Korea  or  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  solely  due  to  the  intransigent  attitude  of  the  USSK 
and  its  lackeys  in  North  Korea.  This  has  been  recognized  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  North  Koi’ea  and  the 
SoAuet  Union  that  Iuia'c  restricted  the  moA’ements  of  the  UN  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Korea — not  the  South  Koreans  or  the  ITnited  States.  Any  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  Avhich  ignores  the  past  and  in  effect  says  “If  you 
stop  fighting  and  withdraAv  to  your  original  positions  all  will  be  for¬ 
given  and  AA'e  will  start  oA’er  again  attempting  to  reach  a  solution” 
disregards  realities  and  Avould  be  a  compromise  Avith  justice  Avhich 
Avoidd,  and  in  my  opinion  rightly,  cause  the  people  of  South  Korea, 
to  lose  all  confidence  and  faith  in  the  moral  position  of  the  Ibiited 
States. 

Conversations  among  officers  in  NA  and  representatiA’es  of  Em- 
bas.sies  of  our  United  Nations  allies,  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
indicated  a  definite  agreement  that  it  AA'ould  be  utterly  unrealistic  to 
expect  to  return  to  the  statm  quo  ante  helium.  It  is  believed  that  a 
positive  program  of  persuasion  conducted  through  the  diplomatic 
channel.  Voice  of  America  and  USIS  avouUI  obAuate  most  of  Avhat- 
eA'cr  opposition  thei'e  may  be  to  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  carry  out  the  pledges  of  Cairo  and  bring  about  a  truly  independent, 
unified  Korea. 

A  determination  that  the  aggix'ssors  should  not  go  unpunished  and 
vigorous,  courageous  United  States  leadership  to  that  end  should  luiA  e 
a  salutary  etfect  upon  other  areas  of  tension  in  the  Avorld.  Notice  Avoidd 
be  served  on  the  aggressor  elsewhere,  who  is  the  same  as  the  covert 
aggressor  in  Korea,  that  he  cannot  embark  upon  acts  of  aggre.ssion 
Avith  the  assurance  that  he  takes  only  a  limited  risk — that  of  being 
driAcn  back  only  to  the  line  from  Avhich  the  attack  commenced. 

At  the  A-er\’  least  avc  should  destroy  the  North  Korean  Army, 
through  force  if  neci'ssarv,  or  by  disarmament  under  T’N  auspices  as 
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a  result  of  an  offer  of  peace.  Wc  slioukl  tlien  insist  upon  the  full  iin- 
plenientation  in  North  Korea  of  the  procedures  laid  down  the 
(xeneral  Assembly  resolutions  of  November  14,  1947  and  December  Id, 
1948,  including  the  holding  of  elections  under  the  observation  of  the 
UN  Commission  on  Korea.  In  A’iew  of  our  desire  to  bring  about  ])erma- 
nent  peace  and  order  in  the  area  and  a  removal  of  psychological  as 
well  as  geographic  barriers  between  North  and  South  Korea,  it  is 
l)elieved  it  might  be  desirable  to  be  generous  in  such  matters  as  repara¬ 
tions,  war  crimes  and  related  problems. 

I  do  not  advocate  a  public  statement  at  this  juncture  of  our  inten¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  Korea  but  1  most  strongly  urge  that  no  statement 
be  made  which  in  any  way  commits  this  government  not  to  [)roceed 
be3’ond  the  38th  parallel  or  implies  that  we  will  agree  to  any  settle¬ 
ment  which  merely  restores  the  status  quo  ante  heJlmn. 

I  also  strongly  recommend  that  an  early  determination  be  made  of 
just  what  our  policy  toward  a  Korea  settlement  should  be,  at  least  in 
broad  outlines.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  difficulties  we  now  face  in 
Korea  is  that  we  failed  to  realize  that  political  forces  would  be  more 
compelling  than  militaiw  and  hence  did  not  insist  upon  our  military 
establishment  being  prepared  to  implement  the  political  decision  we 
made  when  the  test  came.  I  hope  we  will  realize  that  jmlitical  necessity 
will  compel  us  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  a  I'eal  restoration 
“of  international  i)eace  and  security”  in  Korea,  and  that  we  will  be 
adequately  jirepared.  The  risks  are  admittedly  great — the  risks  in  ac¬ 
cepting  a  partial  solution  or  in  compromise  are,  in  my  opinion,  in¬ 
finitely  greater. 

705.00/7-1550 

Memornrhduin  of  Conversation,  hrj  the  Assistant  Secretanj  of  State  for 

European  Affairs  (Perhins) 

SF.ci’.ET  [IVasiiington,]  July  1.5,  19,50. 

Subject:  Communication  from  Mr.  Bevin  to  the  Secretary 
Participants :  Sir  Oliver  F ranks,  the  British  Ambassador 
!Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  Assistant  Secretary 

Sir  Oliver  left  the  attached  communication  from  Mr.  Beviii  to  the 
Secretary.  It  is  in  answer  to  the  Secretary’s  communication  to  ^Mr. 
Bevin  delivered  by  Mr.  Douglason  July  11. 

He  said  he  had  been  asked  to  point  out  that  the.  other  members  of 
the  (Mmmonwealth,  they  believed,  took  much  the  same  attitude  as  that 
indicated  in  this  communication.  However,  they  wanted  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  they  had  not  considted  the  Commonwealth  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  communication  and  that  this  communication  repre¬ 
sented  U.K.  views. 


George  W.  Perkins 
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The  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  {Bevin)  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  detailed  and  frank  exposition  of  the  U.S. 
A’iew  on  the  Korean  situation  and  the  implications  arising  from  it 
Avhich  were  communicated  to  me  in  your  Ambassador’s  letter  of  the 
11th  July.  I  have  already  sent  you  a  message  to  this  effect  through 
Oliver  F  ranks. 

I  should  also  like  you  to  know  that  we  fully  realise  here  how  oner¬ 
ous  is  the  duty  which  the  United  States  have  so  readily  assumed  in 
Korea.  We  are  all  indeed  indebted  to  the  U.S.  for  their  prompt  action 
in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Korean  Republic  and  recognise  how 
heavy  an  additional  burden  has  been  added  to  the  world- wide  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  should  like  first  of  all  to  remoA^e  any  misapprehension  about  the 
purpose  of  the  message  Avhich  I  sent  to  you  on  the  7th  July  through 
Oliver  Franks,  and  to  which  Mr.  Douglas  conveyed  your  ansAA-er  on 
the  11th  July.  It  was  neA’er  in  my  mind,  when  I  asked  what  the  U.S. 
view  would  be  in  the  event  of  the  Soviet  Union  asking  a  price  in 
return  for  using  their  influence  with  the  North  Koreans,  to  suggest 
that  a  bargain  was  desirable.  We  are  just  as  determined  not  to  submit 
to  Soviet  blackmail  as  you  are.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  we 
could  not  agree  with  you  more  wholeheartedly  when  you  say  that  you 
haA^e  faced  squarely  a  calculated  act  of  aggression.  AVe  oui'seh'es,  and 
I  think  the  whole  right-thinking  world,  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
stand  which  the  U.S.  GoA^ernment  have  taken  in  Korea  on  behalf  of 
us  all.  I  think  it  essential  to  remoA*e  any  misunderstanding  before  we 
discuss,  as  I  hope  we  can  dispassionately,  the  two  questions  of  Formosa 
and  our  attitude  towards  China  where  clearly  there  has  been  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  our  thinking. 

I  know  that  I  can  explain  without  troubling  our  relationship  ex¬ 
actly  why  Ave  have  been  very  seriously  worried  here  al)out  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  President’s  declaration  about  Formosa.  I  am  sorry  that 
it  Avas  not  possible  for  you,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  speed  of  eA'ents,  to 
considt  us  in  advance  on  a  step  Avhich  is  of  such  close  concern  to  us, 
particularly  in  A’iew  of  the  undertakings  we  exchanged  Avhen  you  and 
I  met  in  Mhashington  last  September  ^  and  again  in  Ijondon  in  May 
to  consult  on  matters  afi’ecting  China.  AVe  are,  as  you  know  in  a  very 
A'ulnerable  position  in  I  long  Kong,  and  Ave  have  A’ast  Chinese  com¬ 
munities  in  Malaya  Avhere  we  have  a  long  draAvn  campaign  on  our 
hands.  You  know  our  views  on  China  and  that  our  aim  remains  that 


^  For  documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  ix,  pp.  1  ff. 
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China  should  not  go  irrevocably  into  the  Soviet  camj:)  and  be  lost  per¬ 
manently  to  the  Western  world.  The  President’s  declaration  on  For¬ 
mosa  evidently  has  an  impact  on  all  these  situations,  and  it  therefore 
cannot  be  said  to  affect  the  U.S.  alone. 

As  I  see  it  the  possibilities  of  the  Formosa  situation  are  as  follows. 
If  the  Central  Peoples’  Government  take  heed  of  the  President’s  dec¬ 
laration  and  abandon  any  attempt  to  invade  Formosa  and  thus  avoid 
an  armed  clash  with  the  United  States  Forces,  no  very  serious  con¬ 
sequences  may  ensue.  But  the  Central  Peoples’  Government  have  ad¬ 
dressed  a  communication  to  the  Security  Council  stating  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  ‘liberate”  Formosa  whatever  the  United  States  may  do,  and 
though  this  may  only  be  bravado,  it  may  be  unwise  to  assume  that  no 
attempt  to  stage  an  invasion  will  be  made.  If  an  attempt  is  made  we 
must,  in  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the  President  in  his  statement 
of  the  27th  June,  expect  hostilities  between  the  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  the  Central  Peoples’  Government.  We  consider 
that  the  consequences  of  such  a  clash  would  be  very  grave.  They  might 
lead  to  an  extension  of  the  conflict.  Even  if  that  does  not  happen  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Russia  would  appeal  to  the  Security  Council 
and  accuse  the  United  States  of  aggression.  While  no  doubt  you  have 
considered  this,  and  would  have  a  good  case  I  am  concerned  lest  the 
solidarity  of  the  support  you  now  have  should  not  be  maintained  in 
these  circumstances.  The  Russians  will  of  course,  be  out  to  make 
mischief. 

I  recognize  that  j’ou  attach  great  strategic  importance  to  Formosa. 
What  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  is  that  we  should  give  the  Russians  a 
chance  to  divide  Asia  from  the  West  on  an  Asian  problem.  I  really 
think  there  has  been  some  misinterpretation  of  what  the  President  said 
about  Formosa  and  of  course  the  Russians  are  doing  their  best  to 
encourage  this.  Maybe  the  President  in  his  own  inimitable  way  could 
say  something  to  remove  any  misapprehension  by  making  it  clear  that 
(he  final  disposal  of  Formosa  is  an  open  question  which  should  be 
settled  on  its  merits  when  the  time  comes,  and  that  nothing  which  has 
been  said  or  done  implied  any  decision  to  go  back  on  the  position  as 
set  out  in  the  Cairo  declaration.  I  realise  the  delicacy  of  this  mattei*. 

Your  communication  to  me  deals  in  some  detail  with  the  question  of 
Chinese  (and  Russian)  representation  in  the  United  Nations.  As  al¬ 
ready  explained,  I  only  raised  this  question  in  my  message  to  5’ou 
because  of  the  likelihood  that  the  Russians  would  put  it  forward  as 
part  of  a  bargain,  and  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  you  that  we 
cannot  bargain  on  the  Korean  issue.  We  should  refuse  to  discuss  with 
the  Soviet  Union  the  question  of  Chinese  representation  in  the  United 
Nations  as  part  of  the  Korean  problem.  In  other  words,  Russia  must 
come  back  and  take  her  place  in  the  United  Nations  and,  in  order  to 
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give  a  sense  of  security  to  the  world,  must  renounce  the  practice  hy 
which  one  nation  can  claim  to  jirevent  the  Ihiited  Xatiohs  from  work¬ 
ing.  The  question  of  Chinese  representation  does  not  therefore  seem 
to  me  to  arise  at  this  present  stage,  though  I  shall  be  very  glad  in  due 
course  to  give  you  our  views  on  the  questions  which  you  put. 

You  have  elaborated  to  me  at  length  the  attitude  of  the  I’.S.  (lov- 
ernment  towards  China,  and  their  reasons  for  that  attitude.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  necessarily  find  ourselves  in  full  agreement  with 
all  your  statements,  but  that  is  not  the  point  which  I  want  to  make. 
You  know  our  policy  towards  C'hina,  and  I  think  it  is  the  right  policy. 
On  the  question  of  recognition  you  and  we  have  differed,  hut  1  did 
think  that,  as  a  result  of  the  official  talks  in  London  in  INIay,  we  weiv 
agreed  that  we  did  not  want  to  see  China  iri’cvocahly  aliented  from 
the  West.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  the  present  situation  will,  if 
we  are  not  careful,  push  China  further  and  further  in  the  direction 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  On  our  information  China,  though  reacting 
violently  to  your  declaration  on  Formosa,  has  committed  herself  no 
more  than  Kussia  has  over  Korea,  and  I  should  doubt  if  she  wishes 
to  become  iiiA'olved  in  that  conflict.  I  should  also  doubt  whether,  for 
the  present,  she  would  embark  on  adventures  further  afield  apart  from 
Formosa,  although  we  cannot  afford  to  disregard  that  i>ossibility.  Ihit 
I  think  w’e  must  be  careful  not  to  accuse  China  of  what  she  has  not  yet 
done,  or  to  give  her  the  impression  that  she  is  already  so  much  beyond 
the  pale  that  she  has  no  hope  of  re-establishing  her  jmsition  with  the 
West.  Once  she  becomes  convinced  that  the  Western  Powers  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her,  she  will  turn  even  more  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
who  will  be  out  to  exploit  such  a  tendency  to  our  detriment  and  we  may 
find  that  we  have  aligned  again.st  us  a  Power  whose  influence  in  Asia, 
for  good  or  evil,  is  bound  to  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  coin’se  of 
events.  This  is  a  question  of  vital  concern  to  us  becau.se  of  our  position 
in  Hongkong  and  iSIalaya.  It  is  also  of  vital  concern  to  all  Asian  coun¬ 
tries,  who  are  very  conscious  of  it. 

Therefore  I  say  that  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  add  C'hina  to 
our  enemies  by  any  actions  or  attitudes  of  ours.  If  China  eventually 
demonstrates  by  practical  evidence  that  she  will  in  no  circumstance's 
co-operate  with  the  free  Avorld;  if  she  takes  her  seat  in  the  United 
Xations  and  behaves  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  Soviet  Union 
has  in  the  past,  then  at  any  rate  it  Avill  be  clear  to  Asian  as  well  as 
to  other  Nations  what  she  is  and  where  she  .stands.  I  do  think  it  is 
important  that  we  should  not  ])ut  ourselvt's  in  a  [)osition  Avhere  it  can 
be  alleged  that,  hut  for  some  action  of  ours,  China  Avoidd  not  have  gone 
irrevocably  into  the  Soviet  (\)mmunist  camp.  I  will  now  try  to  sum¬ 
marise  my  views. 
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I  tliiiik  that  the  governing  factor  in  onr  politico-strategic  policy 
should  he  to  localise  the  Korean  conflict  and  attempt  to  in-event  it 
from  sjireading.  I  think  that  this  objective  wonld  be  helped  by  some 
public  clarification  regarding  Formosa  and  by  the  adoption  of  policy 
towards  China  which  would  not  press  her  to  the  point  where  still 
closer  association  with  the  Soviet  Union  would  appear  to  her  to  be 
her  only  course. 

If  you  agree  with  this  I  should  hope  that  we  could  find  common 
ground  on  the  following  points. 

The  first  is  that  the  aggression  in  Korea  must  be  repelled  and  North 
Korean  Troops  must  go  back  to  the  38th  parallel. 

'The  second  is  that  there  can  be  no  submitting  to  Soviet  blackmail, 
but  that  Russia's  right  course  is,  as  said  above,  to  come  back  and  take 
her  place  in  the  United  Nations,  having  renounced  the  practice  of 
holding  up  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  by  the  action  of  one  Nation. 

'I'hirdly  the  question  of  Chinese  representation  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  should  be  considered  in  the  United  Nations  and  not  in  relation 
to  any  possible  Soviet  blackmail  connected  with  Korea.  In  any  case 
as  a  matter  of  practice  I  cannot  believe  that  the  necessary  majority 
for  the  changeover  at  the  United  Nations  could  be  secured  so  long  as 
the  Korean  conflict  lasts,  even  if  any  Power  were  to  attempt  to  push 
it  at  the  United  Nations. 

I  hope  that  this  exchange  of  correspondence  will  lielj)  to  clarify  the 
])Osition  and  that  we  may  continue  our  exchanges  through  our  respec¬ 
tive  Ambassadors  in  an  endeavour  to  remedy  any  weakness  in  the 
common  front  against  Soviet  expansion.  IMy  hope  is  that  in  the  end 
we  may  arrive  at  an  agreed  policy.  If  onr  policies  are  somewhat  diver¬ 
gent  in  the  meanwhile,  I  think  it  very  important  that  the  United  States 
and  Pritain  should  do  their  best  not  to  take  opjiosing  lines  in  any 
statements  we  have  to  make  to  third  Powers  or  publicly,  and  that  we 
should  make  sure  that  these  divergencies  do  not  prejudice  the  future, 
d'he  forthcoming  talks  in  Washington  will,  I  hope,  help  to  clear  our 
minds  in  certain  important  respects,  but  I  should  like  to  think  that 
this  will  not  be  an  isolated  event  but  that  we  shall  get  ever  closer 
together  on  Far  Eastern  questions. 


7!».".O0/7-l.’550  :  Teloprnm 

The  Ambassador  hi  Korea  {^lucclo')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Taegu,  July  1.5,  19.50. 

rnroKiTY  [Received  July  16 — i :  17  a.m.] 

•13.  ROK  Government  establishing  Taegu.  Following  now  here: 
President,  Foreign  Minister,  Home  ^linister.  Finance  ^linister,  Edu- 
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cational  ^Minister,  Communications  ^linister,  Commerce  Minister, 
Ajiricultural  Minister,  Transportation  Minister,  Social  Affairs  Min¬ 
ister,  Public  Health  and  Welfare  Minister,  Directors  Bureaus  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Public  Information.  Prime  JMinister-Defense  Minister 
expected  here  today  but  possibly  returning  Taejon.  Except  Finance 
Minister  who  established  at  Bank  Chosun,  all  ministers  established 
Provincial  Government  building;  hoping  persuade  disperse  office 
enable  conduct  more  normal  government  business  instead  congregat¬ 
ing  together  devoting  attention  war  news. 

Home  Minister  Paek  Sung  Ok  replaced  today  by  Chough  Pyung 
Ok,  former  chief  national  police  USAMGIK.  Chough’s  ability,  energy 
courage  expected  have  excellent  effect  leading  police,  including  anti¬ 
guerilla  operations,  this  crisis.  Paek  proved  utterly  incapable.  Director 
Public  Information  Clarence  Ryee  being  given  “sick  leave”  sent  Pusan 
owing  incompetence;  Foreign  Minister  Ben  Limb  unofficially  being 
given  additional  duty  Director  Public  Information,  will  work  closely 
with  Stewart,  who  informally  recommended  his  designation. 

Ever  since  Embassy  persuaded  President  leave  Taejon,  President 
has  been  insisting  on  returning,  both  to  head  government  and  show 
self  to  people  near  front  for  morale  purposes.  President  was  stopped 
Taegu  July  9  by  my  advice  but  strongly  against  his  will;  since  tlien 
has  been  most  insistent  upon  returning  Taejon.  Today  General  Walker 
persuaded  President  his  presence,  activities  Taegu  more  helpful  war 
effort  than  return  Taejon;  President  appears  accept  this  advice. 

Chief  Staff  Chung  II  Kwan  promoted  Major  General,  easing  his 
command  position  relative  other  major  generals,  especially  “Flk” 
Chaf  Ghae?~\  ^  who  has  shown  reluctance  accept  Chung's  or¬ 

ders.  Chung  probably  will  maintain  headquarters  Taegu  near  General 
Walker’s  headquarters,  but  for  morale  purposes  of  Korean  army  likely 
spend  most  time  advance  headquarters  at  Kumchon,  or  forward.  KOK 
considerable  concern  lest  psychological  support  Korean  people  be 
undermined  by  appearance  retreat  Korean  Army  command  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  causing  either  popular  indifference  or  resurgence  guerilla 
warfare  and  subversion. 

Repeated  information  Tokyo  unnumbered. 

Muccio 


*  Presumably  the  reference  is  to  Gen.  Chae  Byong  Duk,  whom  Chung  had 
replaced  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  ROK  Army. 
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330/7-1650  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Ilendersooi)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  16,  1950 — 10  a.  m. 

NiACT  [Eeceived  July  16 — 6 : 14  a.  m.] 

97.  1.  At  request  Bajpai,  Secretary  General,  Ministry  External  Af¬ 
fairs,  I  called  on  him  this  morning.  He  said  he  had  just  received  copy 
Stalin’s  reply  ^  and  was  repeating  it  to  JMme.  Pandit  with  instructions 
that  she  discuss  it  with  Department. 

2.  He  showed  me  draft  telegram  to  Mme.  Pandit  enclosing  reply  and 
containing  instructions. 

3.  As  I  recall  it,  reply  was  in  effect  somewhat  as  follows:  Stalin 
expressed  appreciation  of  India’s  suggestions.  He  agreed  that  partici¬ 
pation  all  five  great  powers  in  SC  was  prerequisite  to  settlement  Ko¬ 
rean  question  and,  that  in  order  for  that  question  properly  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  SC,  it  should  “hear  representatives  of  the  Korean  people” 

4.  Instructions  to  Mme.  Pandit  were  brief.  They  told  her,  as  I  recall 
it,  to  convey  further  appeal  from  Nehru  to  Secretary  of  State  and  also 
through  Secretary  of  State  to  President  for  favorable  consideration  of 
admittance  Chinese  Communists  into  SC.  It  was  pointed  out  that  con¬ 
tinued  opposition  on  part  of  Western  Powers  to  such  admittance  at 
this  time  might  make  them  vulnerable  to  Communist  propaganda,  that 
they  were  standing  in  way  of  possible  solution  of  Korean  problem. 
It  was  true  that  admission  Chinese  Communists  would  be  “act  of  faith” 
but  in  view  of  importance  of  issues  involved,  in  opinion  of  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  there  should  be  act  of  faith. 

5.  I  was  unable  in  glancing  briefly  through  documents  to  make  any 
notes  or  to  commit  all  points  to  memory.  Bajpai  assured  me  however, 
that  document  itself  and  appeal  would  be  conveyed  to  US  Government 
within  few  hours.  My  description  therefore  of  telegram  to  Mme. 
Pandit  is  not  entirely  accurate.  Nevertheless  I  believe  it  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  substance  of  Stalin’s  reply  and  of  Government  of  India 
instructions. 

6.  I  took  advantage  to  convey  to  Bajpai  information  contained  in 
telegram  68,  July  15.^  I  made  no  comment  with  regard  to  Nehru’s 

^  Transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Madame  Pandit  on  July  17,  p.  407. 

’  The  text  of  this  telegram  read  as  follows : 

“For  the  Ambassador.  Press  reports  emanating  from  Washington,  misinterpret¬ 
ing  statements  by  Dept  spokesman  do  not  reflect  our  answer  to  Nehru’s  message. 
Pis  indicate  to  Bajpai  we  expect  to  have  an  early  reply  and  our  attitude  should 
not  be  anticipated  from  erroneous  press  accounts.’’  (791.00/7-1550) 
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appeals  and  answere  thereto  other  than  to  state  that  I  was  confident 
that  regardless  of  nature  our  reply  my  government  fully  a])preciated 
constructive  motives  behind  Prime  Minister's  various  messages.  Bajpai 
replied  that  he  hoped  we  would  appreciate  motives,  but  he  hoped  still 
more  that  our  answer  would  be  favorable. 

IIkxderson 


7:15.00/7-1650  :  Telegram 

The  Amhmsador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Toi*  SECHET  New  Delhi,  July  16,  15)50—9  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  July  16 — 2:22  p.  in.] 

99.  1.  Immediately  following  this  telegram  is  another  containing 
a  hastily  prepared  draft  of  message  to  Xehru  as  suggested  in  Deptel 
66,  July  14,  8  p.  m.  which  we  received  only  this  morning.^ 

2.  AVe  are  not  satisfied  with  this  draft  which  we  believe  is  too  long 
and  perhaps  too  closely  reasoned.  Nevertheless,  we  hope  some  of  the 
points  contained  in  it  will  be  useful  to  Department. 

6.  I  wish  it  were  possible  immediately  after  delivery  of  reply,  which 
in  our  oiiinion  should  be  devoted  primarily  to  matters  emphasized  in 
Nehru's  message,  for  another  message  to  be  transmitted  to  Nehru 
setting  forth  in  considerable  detail  our  general  policies  re  Korean 
problem,  aggression.  Far  East,  et  cetera.  This  message  might  give  him 
better  understanding  of  our  determination  not  to  turn  back  or  be 
diverted,  the  reasons  therefor  and  the  dangers  of  any  aiipearance  of 
vacillation.  Unfortunately  time  has  thus  far  prevented  us  from  work¬ 
ing  on  such  a  document. 

Henderson 

^  The  text  of  telegram  G3  read  as  follows :  “Eyes  only  for  the  Ambassador. 
Dept  now  working  on  draft  me.ssage  to  Nehru  and  will  submit  for  your  comments. 
Sec  would  appreciate  your  own  suggestions  about  our  approach  and  hoi)e.s  you 
will  send  them  over  weekend.”  (123  Henderson,  Loy) 


7!»5. 00/7-1 650  :  Telegram 

The  Amibassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  tJie  Secretai'y  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  16,  1950 — 9  p.  m. 

Ni.vcT  [Received  July  16 — 6 : 32  p.  m.] 

100.  Following  is  draft  referred  to  in  Embtel  99 :  ^ 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  high  motives  which  jirompted  Your 
Excellency  in  sending  the  message  which  I  received  on  July  13.  Both 
the.  President  and  I  have  been  strongly  moved  by  your  appeal  for  the 


’  Supra. 
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US  to  exert  such  authority  and  influence  as  it  may  have  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  for  the  reservation  of  tlie  solidarity  of  the  UN. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  US  is  to 
assist  in  maintaining  world  peace,  and  the  Government  of  the  US  is 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  UN  is  the  most  effective  instrument  yet 
devised  for  preventing  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  Government  of  the 
T  'S  is  therefore  eager  to  do  all  that  is  proper  and  possible  to  strengthen 
and  preserve  the  UN. 

We  have  been  giving  careful  thought  to  the  suggestion  contained 
in  your  message  since  we  are  determined  not  to  fail  to  take  any  step 
which  might  conceivably  be  in  the  direction  of  terminating  the  con¬ 
flict  in  Korea  on  a  basis  which  would  be  likely  to  promote  world  peace. 
It  is  our  considered  opinion  however  that  support  by  us  under  present 
conditions  of  the  admission  of  the  so-called  Peoples  Government  of 
China  into  the  SC  or  into  any  other  organization  of  the  UN  would  not 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  would  not  strengthen  the  UN. 

We  do  not  believe  that  merely  because  an  armed  group  has  been  able 
by  force  to  take  possession  of  a  major  portion  of  the  territory  of  a 
country  which  is  a  member  of  the  UN  and  to  set  up  what  it  calls  a 
government,  the  regime  so  established  should  be  permitted  to  take  a 
seat  in  the  various  organizations  of  the  UN  until  it  has  made  it  clear 
by  word  and  deed  its  intentions  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  UN. 

In  our  opinion  the  Peiping  regime  has  not  thus  far  given  indication 
by  word  or  deed  of  its  intention  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  the 
Charter.  On  the  contrary,  by  its  announced  2:)olicies  and  its  acts,  it  has 
shown  that  its  objectives  are  not  in  accord  with  those  of  the  UN. 

A  qualified  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  UN,  intending  to  abide  by 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Chaider,  would,  we  believe,  indicate  a 
desire  to  establish  normal  relations  with  other  nations.  Peiping  has 
thus  far  not  shown  such  desire.  A  regime  qualified  to  hold  scats  in  the 
UN  docs  not  engage  in  activities  calculated  to  promote  hatred  between 
other  nations  and  other  peoples  or  to  instigate,  or  to  give  support  to 
armed  uprisings  in  other  countries.  Peiping  is  actively  endeavoring  to 
promote  hatreds  between  nations  and  between  continents  and  to  stir 
up  and  to  encourage  insurrectionary  movements  among  other  members 
of  the  UN.  It  is,  for  instance,  trying  to  promote  hatred  and  friction 
between  the  })eoples  of  Asia  and  those  of  other  continents.  It  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  set  one  nation  in  Asia  against  another  and  nations  of 
Asia  against  those  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  lending  encourage¬ 
ment  and  support  to  Communists  and  other  armed  insurrectionaries 
in  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  Purma,  Indochina  and  elsewhere.  A 
regime  qualified  to  occupy  seats  in  the  UN  should  not  support  aggres¬ 
sion.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  SC  has  found  that  the  invaders  of 
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tho  ROK  are  guilty  of  breach  of  peace,  the  Peiping  regime  is  openly 
defying  the  TJX  and  is  seeking  to  mobilize  international  and  internal 
political  support  in  favor  of  the  aggressors.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of 
tho  fact  tliat  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN  has  only  recently  de¬ 
clared  itself  in  favor  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  China,  the  Peiping  regime  is  cooperating  with  another 
power  in  tho  latter’s  efforts  to  penetrate  China,  to  bring  about  the  do 
facto  dismemberment  of  China,  and  to  violate  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  China. 

Until  the  Peiping  regime  shows  that  it  intends  to  conduct  itself 
like  a  member  of  the  UN  in  good  standing,  we  do  not  see  how  the 
Government  of  the  US  can  support  its  admission  into  organizations  of 
the  UN.  We  do  not  believe  that  merely  because  China  is  a  permanent 
member  of  the  SC,  any  group  which  happens  by  force  to  obtain  control 
of  extensive  Chinese  territories  must  ifso  facto^  regardless  of  the 
principles  to  which  it  may  adhere  or  of  the  objectives  which  it  may  be 
pursuing,  take  a  seat  in  that  body.  It  is  our  view  that  the  problem 
of  Chinese  representation  in  the  UN  in  itself  is  distinct  from  that  of 
aggression  in  Korea.  Each  of  these  problems  must  be  considered  on 
its  own  merits.  Aggression  which  is  at  the  present  time  being  perpe¬ 
trated  in  Korea  has  not  affected  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of 
the  US  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  Chinese  represenation  in  the 
UN.  The  attitude  of  the  Peiping  regime  towards  the  aggressors,  how¬ 
ever,  has  furnished  additional  evidence  that  the  regime  has  not  at 
present  the  qualifications  wliich  a  member  of  the  UN  must  have. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  woidd  be  improper,  if  not  immoral, 
for  us  to  support  the  admission  of  the  Peiping  regime  into  the  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  UN  so  long  as  we  are  convinced  that  that  regime  is 
not  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  the  UN  and  that  the  presence  of  that 
regime  in  the  UN  would  render  the  organizations  of  that  body  less, 
rather  than  more,  effective  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  world  peace. 

The  Government  of  the  US  regrets  the  decision  of  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  not  to  send  representatives  to  fill  the  seats  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  It  would  welcome  the  return  of  such  representatives. 

The  Government  of  the  US  does  not  believe,  however,  that  it  would 
be  strengthening  or  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  UN  by  lending 
its  support  to  the  admission  of  representatives  of  the  Peiping  regime 
into  the  UN  merely  because  the  Soviet  Union  has  indicated  that  it 
will  not  send  its  representatives  back  to  organizations  of  the  UN 
unless  the  Peiping  regime  is  also  represented.  The  Government  of  the 
US  has  no  reason  to  think  that  in  existing  circumstances  the  jiresence 
of  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  Peijung  regime  in 
tho  SC  would  contribute  to  the  solution  of  tho  Korean  problem.  We 
encountered  a  negative  attitude  when  we  endeavored  in  a  friendly 
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spirit  to  prevail  upon  the  Soviet  Government  to  exert  its  influence  on 
the  aggressors  to  witlidraw  from  the  ROK.  Both  IMoscow  and  Peiping 
are  engaging  through  direct  and  indirect  propaganda  and  by  the  use 
of  diplomatic  channels  to  rally  support  for  the  aggressors  and  to 
inunobilize  world  opinion  which  the  acts  of  aggression  have  aroused. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  Peiping  take  seats  in  the  SC  they  will  concentrate  their  efforts 
not  on  endeavoring  to  effect  the  withdrawal  from  the  ROK  of  the 
aggressors  but  on  stultifying  the  endeavors  of  the  SC  to  combat  the 
aggression  and  on  attempting  to  obscure  the  issue  which  is  now  so 
clear.  That  issue  arises  from  the  facts  that  an  armed  attack  was  made 
upon  the  ROK  obviously  in  pursuance  of  detailed  plans  prepared  long 
in  advance ;  that  the  SC  passed  resolutions  describing  this  attack  as 
a  breach  of  peace,  called  upon  the  attackers  to  withdraw  from  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  and  called  upon  member’s  of  the  UN  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  Republic  assistance  in  repelling  the  attack  and  in  restoring 
international  peace  and  security;  and  that  the  attackers  instead  of 
heeding  the  call  of  the  SC  have  not  withdrawn  from  the  ROK  but 
have  continued  their  warfare,  apparently  with  the  purpose  of  occupy¬ 
ing  all  of  the  territory  of  that  Republic.  The  attack  has  been  made  so 
openly  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  member  of  the  UN 
can  regard  it  as  other  than  aggression.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  members  have  so  regarded  it  and  have  pledged  their  support  to 
the  actions  taken  by  the  SC.  The  issue  is  whether  the  UN  will  or  will 
not  stop  this  aggression  and  force  the  aggressor  to  leave  the  territory 
which  he  has  invaded. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  and  certain  other  members  of  the 
UN  as  well  as  the  Peiping  regime  are  endeavoring  to  divert  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  world  opinion  from  this  issue.*  They  are  endeavoring  to  exploit 
at  this  time  such  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  various  inter¬ 
national  problems  which  exist  between  members  of  the  UN  opposed 
to  aggression.  It  is  their  hope  to  dissipate  the  energies  of  the  nations 
opposed  to  aggression  by  inveigling  these  nations  into  considering 
problems  other  than  the  main  issue.  The  Government  of  the  US  is 
confident  that  they  will  not  succeed  in  so  doing. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  those  engaging  in  or  supporting  aggression 
to  attempt  to  cloud  the  issue  by  indicating  that  if  certain  concessions 
are  made  to  their  views,  an  atmosphere  might  be  created  conducive  to 
settlement  of  basic  problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.  The  Government  of  the  US  has  learned 

’  Snhsoquontly,  in  teleRram  301,  .July  17,  from  New  Delhi,  Ambassador 
Henderson  sngKeste<l  changing  the  wording  of  this  passage,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India,  as  follows: 
“rnfortunately  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Peiping  regime,  and  other  governments 
under  the  influence  of  Moscow  are  endeavoring,  etc.”  (795.00/7-1750) 
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through  experience  that  concessions  made  to  aggressors  or  supporters 
of  aggression  do  not  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  basic  problems 
are  solved  but  merely  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  forces  opposed  to 
aggression  and  to  fresh  demands  and  further  aggressive  actions. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  US  there  is  for  the  present 
oidy  one  solution  to  the  problem  of  Korea,  and  that  is  for  the  North 
Koreans  to  withdraw  from  the  ROK  and  if  they  do  not  withdraw  for 
them  to  be  driven  out  by  the  combined  forces  of  loyal  members  of 
the  UN. 

Hexdersox 


;il0/7-1650  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  India 
TOP  SECPvET  Washingtox,  July  16,  1950 — midnight. 

NIACT 

71.  For  the  Ambassador  from  Rusk.  Urtel  100 '  received  here  late 
Sunday  night.  Ind  Amb  sees  Sec  IMonday  morning,*  probably  to  in¬ 
form  us  of  Stalin’s  reply.  Since  Nehru’s  message  to  Acheson  was  very 
short,  we  haA’^e  considered  replying  very  briefly  in  event  early  publi¬ 
cation  of  exchange  becomes  necessary  and  to  follow  our  short  I’ejily 
with  long  personal  and  confidential  message  from  Pres  or  Sec  giving 
full  background  and  flavor  our  views  present  world  situation.  Urtel 
100  contains  excellent  material  for  longer  message  but  we  have  doubts 
about  using  it  for  formal  reply.  If  public  reply  should  contain  much 
argumentation,  Nehru  might  feel  compelled  to  continue  public  debate 
on  points  of  disagreement  in  order  not  to  let  silence  give  consent  or 
let  “points”  stand  against  him. 

We  have  in  mind  following  short  formal  reply  and  would  greatly 
appreciate  your  judgment  soonest  as  to  (1)  whether  we  are  right  in 
replying  so  briefly  for  public  record  and  (2)  whether  you  consider  our 
text  would  be  helpful. 

Text  follows : 

“My  dear  Mr.  PM :  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  high  purpose 
which  prompted  ur  Excellency  in  sending  the  message  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  on  July  13,  1950  through  ur  distinguished  Amb  in  Wash.  Both 
the  Pres  and  I  have  given  the  most  searching  consideration  to  ur 
appeal  for  the  US  to  exert  such  influence  and  authority  as  it  may 
have  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  UN. 

“One  of  the  most  fundamental  objectives  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  US  is  to  assist  in  maintaining  world  peace  and  the  Govt  of  the 
US  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  UN  is  the  most  effective  instrument 


‘  Supra. 
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yet  devised  for  jireventing  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  US  is,  therefore, 
eager  to  do  all  that  is  proper  and  possible  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  UN. 

“The  purpose  of  the  US  Govt  and  of  the  Anier  people  with  respect 
to  Korea  is  to  support  by  all  means  at  our  disposal  the  determination 
of  the  UN  to  repel  the  armed  attack  upon  Korea  and  to  restore  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security  in  the  area.  We  desire  not  only  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  aggression  beyond  Korea  but  to  end  it — as  required  by 
the  SC  of  the  UN. 

“We  are  deeply  convinced  that  law-abiding  Govts  and  peoples 
throughout  the  world  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  issues  involved  in  this 
aggression  and  in  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  in  dealing  with  it. 
It  is  painful  to  realize  that  there  could  have  long  since  been  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace  and  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  those  fighting  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Nations  had  not  certain  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
failed  to  meet  their  obligations  under  the  Charter  and  refused  to  use 
their  authority  and  influence  to  prevent  or  stop  the  hostilities. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  the  termination  of  the  Korean  aggression 
can  be  contingent  in  any  way  upon  the  determination  of  other  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  currently  before  the  United  Nations.  A  breach  of  the 
peace  or  an  act  of  aggression  is  the  most  serious  matter  with  which 
the  SC  can  be  confronted.  It  has  shown  that  it  is  both  competent  and 
Avilling  to  act  vigorously  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  There  has  not 
been  at  any  time  any  obstacle  to  the  full  partici^Dation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  except  the  decision  of  the 
Soviet  Union  itself. 

“In  our  opinion,  the  decision  between  competing  claimant  govern¬ 
ments  for  China’s  seat  in  the  UN  is  one  which  must  be  taken  by  the  UN 
on  its  merits.  It  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  at  present  a  wide  di- 
versit}’^  of  views  among  the  membership  of  the  UN.  I  know  you  will 
agree  that  the  decision  should  not  be  dictated  by  an  unlawful  aggres¬ 
sion  or  by  any  other  conduct  which  would  subject  the  UN  to  coercion 
and  duress. 

“I  wish  to  assure  your  Excellency  of  our  earnest  desire  to  see  an 
early  restoration  of  peace  in  Korea  and  elsewhere  and  of  our  eagerness 
to  work  with  you  and  your  great  country  to  establish  in  the  UN  a 
means  by  which  the  fear  of  aggression  can  be  iiermanently  lifted  from 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.” 


[Rusk] 

Acheson 

330/7-1750 

Tlie  Indian  Arnbassador  {Pandit)  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State 

Washington,  July  17, 1950. 
!My  Dn\R  Mr.  Secretary  of  State  :  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  text 
of  a  message  for  you  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  India.  Also  enclosed 
is  the  text  of  ^Marshal  Stalin’s  message  to  the  Prime  ^Minister  and 
his  reply  thereto. 

With  [etc.]  Vi.TAYA  Lakshmi  Pandit 
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[Enclosure  1] 

Text  of  Message  From  Prime  Minister  of  India  to  IIon'ble  Dean 
Acheson,  Secretary  of  State,  United  States  of  Amfjuca 

I  consider  JMarslial  Stalin’s  reply  ^  most  encouraging.  I  have  already 
explained  why,  in  my  opinion,  the  apprehension  that  the  entry  of 
Cliina  into  the  Security  Council  and  return  of  Soviets  may  possibly 
lead  to  obstruction  of  proceedings  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  restoring  to  the  Council  its  full  representative  character. 
Insistence  on  prior  fulfilment  by  Moscow  or  Peiping  of  conditions 
such  as  return  of  North  Korean  forces  to  38th  parallel  may  be  pleaded 
by  both  as  evidence  of  lack  of  desire  of  the  Western  Powers  for  a 
peaceful  settlement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Soviets  and  China  prove 
unreasonable  after  entry  into  the  Council,  world  opinion  will  hold 
them  responsible  for  consequences.  My  honest  belief  is  that  Moscow  is 
seeking  a  way  out  of  the  present  entanglement  without  loss  of  prestige 
and  that  there  is  a  real  chance  of  solving  the  Korean  problem  peace¬ 
fully  by  enabling  the  Peiping  Government  to  enter  and  Soviet  Union 
to  resume  its  place  in  the  Security  Council  without  insistence  on  con¬ 
ditions.  This  may  be  an  act  of  faith  but  the  gravity  of  alternatives 
seems  to  justify  it.  In  view  of  urgency  of  the  matter  I  shall  be  grateful 
for  earliest  possible  answer. 

With  [etc.]  Jawaharlal  Neiiru 


[Enclosure  2] 

Text  of  Message  From  ISLvrshal  Stalin  to  Prime  ^Iinister 

OF  India  ^ 

I  welcome  your  peace  initiative.  I  fully  share  your  point  of  view  as 
to  the  expediency  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question 
through  the  Security  Council,  the  participation  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Five  Great  Powers  including  the  People’s  Government  of  China 
being  indispensible.  I  believe  that  to  reach  an  early  settlement  of  the 
Korean  question  it  would  be  expedient  in  the  Security  Council  to  hear 
representatives  of  the  Korean  people. 

With  respects,  J.  Stalin 

Prime  Minister  of 
Soviet  Union 


^  Enclosure  2,  below. 

"This  message  was  received  by  the  Government  of  India  on  July  16  (see 
telegram  97,  July  16,  from  New  Delhi,  p.  401)  In  response  to  Mr.  Nehru’s  com¬ 
munication  of  July  13  (see  footnote  2  to  telegram  124,  July  14,  from  Moscow, 
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[Enclosure  3] 

Text  of  ^Message  From  Prime  Minister  of  India  to  Marshal  Stalin  * 

I  am  most  grateful  for  Your  Excellency’s  prompt  and  encouraging 
response.  I  am  communicating  immediately  with  the  other  govern¬ 
ments  concerned  and  hope  to  be  able  to  approach  Your  Excellency 
again  soon. 

With  respects,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 

“  Ck)nimunicated  to  the  Soviet  Government  on  July  16,  in  response  to  Generalis¬ 
simo  Stalin’s  message  printed  in  Enclosure  2,  above. 


330/7-1750 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  (Henderson')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  17, 1950 — 2  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  J uly  17 — 12 :25  p.  m.] 

110.  1.  During  my  conversation  with  Bajpai,  SYG  IMEA,  this 
morning  he  asked  if  I  had  as  yet  any  indication  as  to  when  reply  to 
Nehru’s  message  re  Chinese  Commie  representation  in  UN.^  I  replied 
in  negative  but  said  I  had  impression  several  additional  days  may 
lapse  before  its  receipt.  I  know  that  we  are  giving  careful  consideration 
to  message. 

2.  Bajpai  asked  if  I  could  hazard  any  guess  as  to  content  of  reply. 
I  said  I  did  not  have  slightest  idea  in  that  regard ;  to  be  frank,  how¬ 
ever,  I  was  of  personal  opinion  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  US 
just  now,  when  American  blood  was  being  shed  in  a  UN  effort  to  halt 
aggression,  to  give  its  support  to  admission  into  SC  of  representative 
of  regime  which  had  thus  far  shown  peculiar  sense  irresponsibility  in 
conduct  foreign  relations  and  which  was  lauding  aggressor. 

3.  Bajpai  said  GOI  did  not  really  expect  US  to  go  so  far  as 
to  give  support  admission  Commie  Chinese.  It  hoped,  however,  US 
would  indicate  it  would  have  no  serious  objection  thereto  so  other 
members  of  SC  which  were  refraining  from  voting  for  admission 
because  they  did  not  desire  offend  US  would  feel  free  to  vote  as  they 
pleased. 

4.  This  remark  of  Bajpai  might  be  useful  to  officials  of  Depart¬ 
ment  charged  with  drafting  reply.  If  we  have  not  changed  our  policy 
on  Commie  Chinese  seating  despite  recent  developments.  Department 
may  wish,  after  presenting  with  full  force  US  reasons  for  voting 
against  entry  Peiping  regime,  insert  paragraph  to  effect  that  while 
US  cannot  but  be  opposed  seating  delegates  that  regime  it  is  not  and 


*  See  enclosure  1  to  the  note  from  Madame  Pandit  to  Mr.  Acheson,  supra. 
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has  not  been  carrying  on  systematic  campaign  this  regard  among 
other  members  SC;  that  every  member  SC  is,  of  course,  entitled  to 
its  own  views;  and  that  US  is  prepared  accept  vote  of  necessary 
majority  and  not  make  use  its  veto  power. 

Henderson 


700.001/7-1750  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Benderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Neiv  Delhi,  July  17,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  17 — 3:37  p.m.] 

111.  1.  Leak  of  contents  Stalin’s  reply  ^  to  Nehru  re  representation 
China  in  SC  has  appeared  in  several  Delhi  newspapers  including 
Times  of  India,  Neios  Chronicle  and  States^nan.  General  effect  these 
stories  is  to  build  up  Stalin  as  favorable  to  peace  move  and  create 
impression  that  all  that  was  now  needed  was  for  US  to  acquiesce  in 
admission  Communist  China  into  SC. 

2.  Bajpai  told  me  tliis  morning  that  GOI  distressed  at  leak  which 
apparently  was  result  of  deliberate  maneuver  on  part  Soviet  Embassy 
in  New  Delhi.  lie  said  GOI  regretted  that  this  maneuver  was  furnish¬ 
ing  ammunition  for  pro-Soviet  propaganda. 

3.  Indian  journalist  who  has  proved  to  be  reliable  source  in  past 
informed  me  this  morning  that  yesterday  Soviet  Embassy  called  in 
four  Indian  journalists  known  to  be  on  its  payroll,  showed  them 
Stalin’s  reply,  and  outlined  stories  to  be  based  on  it. 

Henderson 

‘  See  enclosure  2  to  the  note  from  Madame  Pandit  to  Mr.  Acheson,  July  17, 
p.  408. 


705.00/7-1750 

Memorandum  by  the  Executive  Secretamy  of  the  National  Security 
Council  {Lay)  to  the  National  Security  Council 

TOP  secret  Washington,  July  17,  1950. 

Subject :  Future  United  States  Policy  With  Respect  to  Nortli  Korea 
The  President  has  requested  the  National  Security  Council  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  his  consideration  a  report  on  the  subject,  covering  the  policy 
which  should  be  pursued  by  the  United  States  after  the  North  Korean 
forces  have  been  driven  back  to  the  38th  parallel. 

Accordingly,  this  project  is  being  referred  to  the  NSC  Staff  for  tlie 
preparation  of  a  report  for  Council  consideration. 


James  S.  Lay.  Jr. 
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320/7-1750  :  Telegram 

Tlie  Secretary  of  State  to  tlie  Acting  Political  Adviser  in  Japan 

{Seiald) 

SECRET  Washington,  July  17,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

102.  Info:  OAFE  pis  discuss  at  once  with  Gen  INIacArthur  pos¬ 
sibility  of  liis  inviting  Eomulo,  as  Pres  of  UNGA,  to  visit  hdqrs  in 
Korea  of  UK  forces  resisting  aggression.  Dept  believes  such  visit  wld 
be  of  material  aid  in  continuing  effort  to  emphasize  UN  character  of 
Korean  action.  It  is  suggested  Eomulo  might  make  broadcasts  from 
Korea  over  VGA  which  wld  have  considerable  propaganda  value  as 
well  as  bolstering  morale  of  Koreans.  Defense  informed. 

Acheson 


795.00/7—1750  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretat'y  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Moscow,  July  17, 1950— midnight. 

PRIORITY  [Deceived  July  17 — 6 :  IT  p.  m.] 

155.  Eyes  only  for  the  Secretary.  British  Ambassador  informs 
that  report  his  conversation  Gromyko  this  evening  is  being  repeated 
British  Embassy  Washington  which  will  make  available  Department 
(reference  Embtel  99,  July  11) . 

In  substance  he  says  that  Gromyko  stated  Soviet  Government  de¬ 
sires  peaceful  solution  Korean  affair,  believes  Security  Council  should 
take  appropriate  measures  that  end,  and  Communist  China  should  be 
represented  in  SC  deliberations  which  should  permit  Korean  people 
to  decide  fate. 

Gromyko  gave  Kelly  written  statement  Soviet  position  and  declined 
comment  on  Kelly’s  inquiry  as  to  Soviet’s  views  North  Korea’s  con¬ 
tinued  hostilities  against  united  will  of  53  nations. 

Department  pass  London.  Eepeated  info  London  54,  eyes  only 
Douglas. 

Kirk 


’  See  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Perkins,  July  18,  p.  419. 
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795.00/7-1750  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  United  Kingdom 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  July  17,  1950 — 7  p.  Ill. 

303.  Dept  appreciates  measure  of  agreement  indicated  in  last  para 
Embtel  264,  July  12,^  re  legal  basis  of  action  in  Korea.  Dept  shares 
FonOff  desire  for  full  understanding  in  this  matter  in  order  meet 
Communist  allegations  of  illegality  with  a  common  TJK-US  position. 

It  is  of  course  clear  that  even  without  any  SC  action  US  would  have 
been  justified  under  general  principles  of  international  law,  which  are 
recognized  in  Art  51  of  Charter,  in  coming  to  assistance  of  Kepublic 
of  Korea.  However,  US  position  is  that  initial  action  prior  to  June  27 
also  was  in  accord  with  SC  Res  of  June  25.  In  justifying  action,  US 
position  is  that  no  differentiation  should  be  made  between  period 
before  and  after  June  27  since  President’s  action  seeks  to  accomplish 
objectives  of  both  Resolutions. 

Dept  suggests  Embassy  in  its  discretion  inform  FonOff  of  above 
views  which  parallel  line  taken  in  discussions  between  US  and  UK 
Dels  New  York. 

Acheson 


‘Telegram  264  not  printed;  the  paragraph  referred  to  Indicated  that  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  in  agreement  that  the  action  at 
present  being  taken  in  Korea  under  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  June  27 
wms  in  pursuance  of  Article  39  of  the  U.N.  Charter  (795.00/7-1250). 


795.00/7-1750  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  India  ‘ 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  July  17, 1950 — 8  p.  m. 

NIACT 

77.  There  fols  text  msg  from  Sec  to  Nehru  approved  by  Pres  which 
you  shld  deliver  earliest  opportunity : 

“My  dear  l\Ir.  Prime  Minister :  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  high 
purpose  which  prompted  ur  Excellency  in  sending  the  msg  which  I 
reed  on  July  13,  1950  through  ur  distinguished  Amb  in  Wash,  and  ur 
subsequent  msg  of  the  17th  transmitting  Prime  Min  Stalin’s  reply  to 
ur  similar  Itr  to  him  of  July  13.  Both  the  Pres  and  I  have  given  the 
most  thoughtful  consideration  to  these  communications. 

“One  of  the  most  fundamental  objectives  of  the  fon  policy  of  the 
US  is  to  assist  in  maintaining  world  peace,  and  the  Goii;  of  the  US  is 
firmly  of  the  ojiinion  that  the  UN  is  the  most  effective  instrument  yet 
devised  for  maintaining  and  restoring  intcrnatl  peace  and  security. 
The  US  is,  therefore,  eager  to  do  all  that  is  proper  and  possible  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  United  Nations. 


‘  Repeated  for  information  to  Moscow  as  52,  London  as  307  and  to  the  U.S. 
^lission  at  the  United  Nations  as  44. 
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“The  purpose  of  the  US  Govt  and  of  the  Amer  people  with  respect 
to  Korea  is  to  support  by  all  means  at  our  disposal  the  determination 
of  the  United  Nations  to  repel  the  armed  attack  upon  Korea  and  to 
restore  internatl  peace  and  security  in  the  area.  We  desire  both  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  aggression  beyond  Korea  and  to  end  it  there — as 
required  by  the  SC  of  the  United  Nations. 

“We  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that  law-abiding  Govts  and 
peoples  throughout  the  world  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  issues  involved 
m  this  aggression  and  in  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  in  dealing 
with  it.  It  is  painful  to  realize  that  there  cld  have  long  since  been  a 
restoration  of  peace  and  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  those  fighting  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations  had  not  a  small  minority  of  the  United 
Nations  failed  to  meet  their  obligations  under  the  Charter  and  refused 
to  use  their  auth  and  influence  to  prevent  or  stop  the  hostilities.  The 
acceptance  of  their  obligations  and  the  exercise  of  their  auth  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  accordance  with  those  obligations  wld  restore  peace 
tomorrow. 

“A  breach  of  the  peace  or  an  act  of  aggression  is  the  most  serious 
matter  with  which  the  United  Nations  can  be  confronted.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  termination  of  the  aggression  from  northern  Korea 
can  be  contingent  in  any  way  upon  the  determination  of  other  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  currently  before  the  United  Nations. 

“There  has  not  been  at  any  time  any  obstacle  to  the  full  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  except  the 
decision  of  the  Soviet  Government  itself.  The  Security  Council  has 
shown  that  it  is  both  competent  and  willing  to  act  vigorously  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

“In  our  opinion,  the  decision  between  competing  claimant  govern¬ 
ments  for  China’s  seat  in  the  United  Nations  is  one  which  must  be 
reached  by  the  United  Nations  on  its  merits.  It  is  a  question  on  which 
there  is  at  present  a  wide  diversity  of  views  among  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  know  you  will  agree  that  the  decision  should 
not  be  dictated  by  an  unlawful  aggression  or  by  any  other  conduct 
which  would  subject  the  United  Nations  to  coercion  and  duress. 

“I  know  that  your  Excellency  shares  our  earnest  desire  to  see  an 
early  restoration  of  peace  in  Korea  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions 
of  the  Security  Council  and  I  assure  you  of  our  eagerness  to  work  with 
you  and  your  great  country  to  establish  in  the  United  Nations  a  means 
by  which  the  fear  of  aggression  can  be  permanently  lifted  from  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.” 

Since  Stalin’s  reply  has  been  made  public,  we  believe  we  must 
shortly  make  public  our  reply  to  Mr.  Nehru.  Pis  ascertain  whether 
he  has  objection  to  publication  his  Itr  July  13  at  same  time. 

Inform  Dept  urgently  when  msg  will  be  delivered  New  Delhi  in 
order  that  copy  may  be  provided  Ind  Amb  here  at  about  same  time.® 

Acheson 


‘Telegram  135,  July  18,  from  New  Delhi,  Informed  the  Department  that  the 
message  would  be  handed  to  Bajpai  at  9:  30  p.  m.  local  time  on  July  18  (330/7- 
1850).  See  telegram  137  from  New  Delhi  received  at  4 :  27  p.  m.  on  July  18,  p.  417. 
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330/7-1750  :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  17,  1950 — 11  p.  m. 

niact  [Iveceived  July  17 — 8 :  08  p.  lu.] 

113.  1.  In  view  wide  publicity  given  to  Nehru’s  approaches  and 
deliberate  leak  Soviet  reply,  we  agree  that  documents  exchanged  must 
eventually  be  made  public  and  that  therefore  our  reply  should  be 
brief  and  contain  minimum  argumentation.  (Deptel  71  July  16). 

2.  IVe  consider  text  helpful,  but  have  some  concern  lest  Nehru  vrill 
be  offended  at  our  failure  to  let  him  know  our  pi'esent  attitude  re 
Chinese  representation.  He  may  consider  our  silence  this  regard  eva¬ 
sive  and  indicative  lack  of  proper  respect  for  his  approach  on  which 
he  has  staked  so  much  before  whole  world. 

3.  We  venture,  therefore,  suggest  that  sometliing  along  following 
lines  be  substituted  for  last  sentence  of  penultimate  paragraph  your 
draft : 

“Our  views  in  this  regard  are  already  known  to  you.  There  have 
been  no  recent  developments  which,  in  our  considered  opinion,  would 
justify  a  change  in  them.  We  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  the  UN 
and  of  world  peace,  such  decision  as  the  Ux7  may  make  should  not  be 
influenced  by  threats  or  acts  of  aggression  or  by  aii}^  other  conduct 
which  would  subject  the  UN  to  coercion  and  duress.” 

4.  Nehru  has  made  so  much  of  this  diplomatic  venture  that  he  is 
sure  to  be  annoyed  at  negative  reply  from  US  no  matter  how  gentle 
and  disarming  our  language  may  be.  We  probably  shall  be  widely 
denounced  for  several  days  by  Indian  press  and  certain  sections  public 
for  blocking  “peace  move.”  Nevertheless  we  are  hopeful  that  the  more 
sober  although  not  so  voluble  elements  among  Indian  leader's  who 
are  beginning  to  have  a  true  appreciation  of  world  situation  and  who 
quietly  wield  considerable  influence  will  prevent  Nehru  and  his  more 
irresponsible  advisors  from  giving  expression  to  their  irritation  in 
manner  which  can  do  permanent  damage. 

5.  I  suggest  that  in  delivery  of  message  recipient  be  informed  that 
it  is  short  and  devoid  of  argumentation  because  in  view  of  wide  pub¬ 
licity  already  given  to  Nehru’s  messages  and  Soviet  reply,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  eventually  the  whole  correspondence  must  be  published  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  publication  of  detailed  argumentation  may 
exacerbate  rather  than  relieve  international  tension.^ 

Henderson 


'Telegram  78,  .Tuly  17,  11  p.  m.,  to  New  Delhi,  authorized  Amha.ssador 
Henderson  to  use  the  substance  of  paragraphs  3  and  5  of  telegram  113  orally 
if  ho  so  desired  (330/7-1750). 
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CCl. 91/7-1850 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  hxdia  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  NLACT  NeW  DeLIII,  Julj  18,  1950 - 1  JO.  Ill. 

[Received  July  18 — 8  :  31  a.  ni.] 
132.  Bajpai  SYG  MEA  called  me  noon  today  to  say  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  ^toscow  had  published  texts  of  recent  exchange  of  notes  with 
GOI  without  securing  consent  of  latter.  Bajpai  added  that  he  hoped 
that  US  government  wmiild  not  release  either  message  until  after 
agreement  between  the  two  governments  for  simultaneously  release  in 
Washington  and  Delhi.  lie  referred  to  press  report  to  effect  US 
planned  release  messages  at  time  deliver}-  and  said  he  thought  this 
report  must  be  inaccurate. 

Henderson 


TO."). 00/7-1850  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  18,  1950 — 8  a.  m. 

[Received  July  18 — 11 : 18  a.  m.J 

129.  1.  Last  sentence  of  text  Stalin’s  reply  ^  as  allegedly  given  out  by 
Soviet  Embassy  and  published  in  Indian  News  Chronicle  read  as 
follows :  I  suppose  that  for  a  quicker  settlement  of  the  Korean  problem, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  hear  Representatives  of  the  Korean  people. 
Text  telegraphed  by  Radhakrishnan  read  as  follows:  I  believe  that 
to  reach  an  early  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pedient  in  the  SC  to  hear  Re])resentatives  of  the  Korean  people. 
Bajpai,  SyG  MEA  yesterday  pointed  out  that  Soviet  translation  text 
used  word  “necessary”  whereas  Radhakrishnan’s  word  was  “expedi¬ 
ent”.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  Soviet  Embassy  had  meddled  with 
text. 

2.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  text  may  have  been  received  by  Indian 
Embassy  in  Moscow  in  Russian  language  and  that  in  making  trans¬ 
lation  Embassy  had  toned  down  message  somewhat  by  translating 
Russian  woixl  as  “expedient”  rather  than  “necessary”  in  order  to  make 
reply  more  palatable. 

Depaitment  pass  Moscow;  I’epeated  info  Moscow  5, 

Henderson 


*  See  enclosure  2  to  the  note  from  Madame  Pandit  to  Mr.  Acheson,  July  17, 
I).  40S. 
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795.00/7-1850 

Memorandum,  of  Conversation,  hy  Mr.  James  N.  Hyde  of  the  United 
States  Mission  at  the  United  Nations  ^ 

[Extract] 


SECRET  [New  York,]  July  18, 1950. 

Subject:  1.  Korea 

2.  Appointment  of  a  Secretary-General 

3.  General  Assembly 

Participants :  Mr.  John  W.  Holmes,  Canadian  Delegation 
Mr.  Pierre  Ordonneau,  French  Delegation 
Mr.  John  C.  Ross,  United  States  Mission 
Mr.  James  N.  Hyde,  United  States  Mission 

Holmes  and  Ordonneau  had  lunch  with  us  at  our  request  and  we 
covered  the  following  topics : 

1.  Korea:  They  were  both  concerned  and  unhappy  about  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General’s  recent  circular  on  military  and  other  assistance.  They 
had  not  been  consulted  about  it  in  advance.  Holmes  stated  that  the 
first  word  his  Office  of  External  Affairs  had  was  when  correspondents 
came  asking  comments.  Ordoimeau  shared  this  view  and  added  that  it 
would  prove  an  even  greater  mistake  if  there  is  not  widespread  re¬ 
sponse.  He  added  that  it  was  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  many 
governments,  including  his  own,  to  know  how  to  answer  and  that  a 
good  many  governments  might  adopt  the  policy  of  no  answer  at  all. 
He  thought  that  this  represented  Lie  taking  a  very  serious  and  unwise 
step  on  his  own  responsibility.  So  far  as  troops  are  concerned,  he  said 
that  any  French  troops  would  have  to  come  from  Indochina,  which 
would  simply  weaken  things  there.  The  Benelux  countries  will  meet 
to  consider  this  question  on  July  20th. 

As  further  evidence  of  Lie’s  questionable  initiative,  both  men  were 
Critical  of  him  sending  Colonel  Katzin  as  his  personal  representative. 
They  wondered  what  the  significance  of  this  was  and  were  doubtful  of 
this  personal  diplomacy.  Ross  stated  that  he  saw  the  mission  of  Colonel 
Katzin  as  simply  strengthening  the  Secretariat  support  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  at  a  critical  time.  Holmes  wondered  what  use  the  military 
observers  would  be  in  Korea  now,  adding  that  there  were  two  Cana¬ 
dian  observers  at  Lake  Success.  There  was  some  agreement  that  these 


^  The  source  text  Is  a  copy  of  a  document  In  the  10  Files,  Department  of  State, 
bearing  the  designations  US/S/1331  and  US/A/2351,  and  the  date  July  19, 1950. 
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observers  in  Korea  might  perform  the  function  of  military  advisers 
to  the  Commission,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  its  report. 

Eoss  thought  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  might 
well  be  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  Unified  Com¬ 
mand,  and  his  suggestion  that  atrocities  in  Korea  might  be  considered 
seemed  acceptable. 

•  •••••• 

J.  N.  Hyde 


330/7-1850 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  18,  1950 — 11  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Eeceived  July  18 — 4 : 27  p.  m.] 

137.  1.  I  delivered  Bajpai  9:30  this  evening  message  contained  in 
Deptel  77,  July  17.  After  he  had  read  message,  I  communicated  him 
orally  substance  paragraphs  3  and  5  Embtel  113  as  authorized  in 
Deptel  78,  July  17.^ 

2.  Sir  Girja  said  he  would  bring  message  immediately  to  attention 
PriMin  and  it  would  be  discussed  tomorrow  at  committee  of  cabinet 
which  had  already  been  called  for  that  purpose. 

3.  I  told  Bajpai  that  in  view  wide  speculation  and  of  rumors  which 
are  certain  to  circulate.  Department  would  like  to  arrange  for  simul¬ 
taneous  release  of  exchange  as  soon  as  convenient.  Bajpai  replied  that 
he  also  would  discuss  this  with  PriMin  and  arrangements  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  made  for  release  of  messages  sometime  tomorrow  evening 
Delhi  time  which  would  mean  morning  July  19  in  Washington.  I  said 
I  would  like  at  least  six  or  seven  hours  notice. 

4.  Bajpai  added  it  was  his  own  personal  belief  that  PriMin’s  mes¬ 
sage  of  seventeenth  should  not  be  published  since  its  contents  obviously 
were  not  for  publication.  He  would  discuss  this  point  however  with 
PriMin  before  making  definite  statement  with  regard  to  it. 

5.  Bajpai  was  obviously  disappointed  although  he  did  not  so  express 
himself. 

Henderson 


^  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  113,  from  New  Delhi,  received  at  8 :08  p.  m.  on 
Jnly  17,  p.  414. 
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310.2/7-1S50 

M cnioranduin  of  Conversation,  l)y  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  South 

Asian  Affairs  {Mathews) 

SECRET  [■Washington,]  July  18,  1050. 

Subject ;  Delivery  to  the  Indian  Ambassador  of  a  copy  of  tlie  Secre¬ 
tary’s  Reply  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru 

Participants :  Mrs.  Pandit,  Ambassador  of  India 

Mr.  Kaul,  First  Secretary,  Embassy  of  India 
ISIr.  AIcGhee,  Assistant  Secretary 
Mr.  jMathews,  Director,  SOA 

Before  banding  to  the  Indian  Ambassador  a  copy  of  the  Secretary’s 
reply  ^  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  messages  of  July  13  and  17, 
Mr.  McGhee  explained  that  Ave  had  given  the  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  Prime  INIinister  and  that  our  reply 
had  been  discussed  with  and  approved  by  the  President.  ^Mrs.  Pandit 
read  the  reply  and  said  quite  frankly  that  she  was  disappointed. 

She  asked  in  some  agitation  how  the  drift  to  war  could  be  stopped  if 
steps  were  not  taken  to  bring  the  principal  world  powers  together  in 
the  Security  Council  or  elscAvliere.  She  said  that  people  everywhere 
were  deeply  fearful  of  the  possibility  of  a  new  world  war ;  the  United 
States  was  losing  friends  all  over  the  world  because  many  people 
believed  that  our  attitude  toward  the  seating  of  Chinese  Communist 
representatives  in  UN  organs  Avas  contributing  to  the  deterioration  in 
the  world  situation.  Mrs.  Pandit  said  emphatically  that  she  personally 
and  her  Government  fully  realized  that  the  United  States  was  sincere 
in  its  approach  to  the  problems  of  maintaining  world  peace  but  she 
insisted  that  our  policies  could  be  and  were  widely  misinterpreted. 

^Ir.  ilcGhee  stressed  that  in  our  vieAv  it  Avas  necessary  to  give  pri¬ 
mary  attention  to  the  most  ])ressing  problem  which  Avas  the  putting 
down  of  aggression  Avhere  it  had  occurred,  namely  in  Korea.  Our 
people  Avere  just  as  concerned  as  people  everywhere  in  the  world  at  the 
grim  possibility  of  a  new  global  Avar  and  Avere  determined  to  avoid  it 
if  at  all  possible.  Unfortunately,  the  decision  Avhich  might  precipitate 
in  a  Avorld  war  Avould  be  made  in  the  Kremlin.  It  seemed  essential  to 
us  therefore  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Kremlin  that  aggre.ssion  Avould  be 
resisted.  AYith  reference  to  the  problem  of  the  seating  of  Communist 
Cliina  in  the  UN,  Mr.  McGhee  obscrA’ed  that  Ave  considered  this  a 
separate  issue  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  dii'ert  the  Avorld’s  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  immediate  problem  of  stopping  aggression  in  Korea.  lie 
was  aware  that  our  position  on  this  and  other  matters  Avas  being  mis¬ 
interpreted,  but  he  feared  that  this  Avas  the  price  we  had  to  jiay  for 
the  role  of  world  leadership  Avhich  had  been  thrust  upon  us. 


^  See  telegram  77,  July  17,  p.  412. 
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Mrs.  Pandit  expressed  appreciation  of  tlie  Department’s  coopei-ation 
in  i)roviding  her  so  promptly  with  a  copy  of  the  Secretary's  reply  to 
the  Prime  ^Minister. 


BoO/7— 1750 

M emor-andvni  of  Conversations^  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affairs  (Perkins') 

SECRET  [Washington,]  July  18,  1950. 

Participants:  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  British  Ambassador;  and  Mr. 

George  IV.  Perkins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir  Oliver  handed  me  copies  of  the  report  Ambassador  Kelly  had 
made  on  his  last  talk  with  Gromyko  (copies  attached) . 

He  then  gave  me  the  following  message  for  the  Secretary :  He  said 
Mr.  Bevin  had  inquired  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  see  the 
Secretary  in  Washington  during  the  UN  and  had  appreciated  the 
Secretary’s  statement  that  he  would  probably  be  in  New  York  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  quite  ready  to 
agree  that  he  should  see  the  Secretary  in  New  York  and  not  in 
Washington. 

Sir  Oliver  had  a  news  dispatch  indicating  that  London  had  released 
their  action  concerning  oil  in  Hong  Kong.^  He  asked  that  this  action 
be  explained  to  our  Congressional  leaders  as  soon  as  it  was  made  public 
(This  has  been  done) . 

Sir  Oliver  tlien  repeated  the  (juestion  he  had  asked  the  Secretary 
on  Sunday  -  as  to  whether  or  not  he  could  have  any  information  as  to 
the  President’s  message  ^  to  forward  to  London  so  that  Mr.  Attlee 
might  be  informed  in  the  event  of  questions  in  the  Llouse  of  Commons 
as  soon  as  the  message  ivas  released  (This  was  done  at  10:00  p.  m., 
July  18). 

In  response,  to  a  question  which  I  put  to  Sir  Oliver  as  to  the  Formosa 
situation,  he  indicated  that  he  thought  that  the  thing  that  was  most 
troublesome  about  tlie  original  statement  of  the  President  was  the 
implication  that  we  would  never  agree  that  Formosa  would  go  to 
China  so  long  as  there  ivas  a  Communist  Government  in  China. 


*  The  British  Admiralty  had  requisitioned  all  oil  stocks  in  Flong  Kong  for 
military  requirements.  The  effect  of  this  measure,  since  there  were  no  direct 
deliveries  to  North  Korea,  was  to  prevent  shipments  from  Hong  Kong  to  Com¬ 
munist  China,  whence  the  oil  might  be  transshipped  to  North  Korea.  For  related 
domimentation,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  Oil)  flf. 

Muly  IG. 

*  Reference  is  to  I'resident  Truman’s  message  to  Congress  on  .Tuly  19,  concern¬ 
ing  which,  along  witli  his  radio  address  to  the  nation  on  the  same  day,  .see 
editorial  note,  i).  4,30. 


4ti.S  '■'Of!  TO- 
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Later  in  the  evening  Sir  Oliver  telephoned  that  he  had  received  a 
message  from  London  saying  that  they  were  now  considering  what 
reply  if  any  should  be  made  to  Gromyko’s  statement  to  Ambassador 
Kelly  and  that  they  would  consult  with  us  on  the  reply  before 
making  it. 

George  W.  Perkins 


[Enclosure] 

The  British  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State 

17  July  1950. 

Mr.  Gromyko  asked  me  to  call  at  9:30  p.  m.  Moscow  time  and 
informed  me  of  substance  of  a  Russian  text  which  he  then  handed 
me.  Literal  translation  follows  in  my  immediately  following  telegram.* 

2.  He  began  by  briefly  summarizing  my  communication  of  July  11th 
and  then  stated  that  in  opinion  of  Soviet  Government  Security  Council 
should  be  convened  with  “indispensable”  (he  emphasized  the  word) 
participation  of  Chinese  Peoples  Government.  “And  that”  (Russian 
text  has  “so  that”)  representatives  of  Korean  people  should  be  heard, 
and  that  Security  Council  should  then  solve  the  Korean  question. 

3.  I  said  our  general  attitude  to  representation  of  Chinese  Peoples 
Government  was  known  but  that  this  was  separate  from  actual  situa¬ 
tion  which  was  that  forces  representing  53  United  Nations  were  being 
attacked  in  South  Korea.  Did  he  mean  this  was  to  be  referred  to 
Security  Council  with  Chinese  Government  in  it  and  that,  meanwhile 
hostilities  should  continue  ? 

4.  Mr.  Gromyko  at  first  evaded  direct  answer  but  on  being  strongly 
pressed  finally  said  that  it  was  for  Security  Council  to  “solve  the 
broad  Korean  question”  including  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

5.  By  coincidence  I  had  three  journalists  dining  with  me  this  even¬ 
ing  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  explain  to  them  my  reasons  for  leav¬ 
ing.  I  authorised  them  to  report  on  my  return  that  I  had  seen  Gromyko 
at  his  request  in  continuation  of  earlier  conversations  on  the  subject 
of  Korea. 

Aide-Memoire 

_  On  July  11th  M.  VAmhassadeur,  you  informed  me  for  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Soviet  Government  that  the  British  Government  being 
bound  by  the  latest  decisions  of  the  Security  Council,  cannot  at  the 
present  time  put  forward  definite  proposals  for  the  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Korean  question  and  that  the  British  Government  con¬ 
siders  the  putting  forward  of  such  proposals  to  be  running  ahead.  At 


*  Printed  in  this  document  under  the  subheading  "Aide-Memoire”,  below. 
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the  same  time,  so  you  stated,  M.  VArribassadeur,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  considers  it  necessary,  by  way  of  a  preliminary  proposal,  that 
the  hostilities  in  Korea  should  be  terminated  and  the  North  Korean 
troops  withdrawn  behind  the  38th  parallel.  I  am  authorised  to  state 
to  you  that  the  Soviet  Government  considers  the  best  means  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  to  be  the  convening  of  the 
Security  Council  with  the  indispensable  participation  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Peoples  Government  of  China  so  that  representatives  of 
the  Korean  people  should  be  heard  during  the  deciding  of  the  Korean 
question. 

"With  reference  to  the  preliminary  proposal  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Soviet  Government  considers  that,  to  avoid  running  ahead, 
this,  and  also  any  other  proposals  should  be  submitted  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Security  Council. 

[Document,  although  in  form  of  letter,  has  no  superscription  or 
signature.]  ® 

17.7.50 


'  Brackets  appear  in  the  source  text. 


795.00/7-1850 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  July  18, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

[Received  July  18 — 7 : 44  p.  m.] 

398.  Eyes  only  for  the  Secretary.  Foreign  Office  states  that  copies 
of  Kelly’s  reports  on  conversation  with  Gromyko  sent  Franks  as  well 
as  copies  of  correspondence  between  Prime  Minister  and  Nehru  ^  and 
that  these  documents  will  be  shown  to  you. 

Decision  not  yet  taken  as  to  next  move  in  Gromyko-Kelly  conver¬ 
sations.  We  are  assured,  however,  that  no  further  instruction  in  this 
connection  will  be  sent  Kelly  until  full  consultation  with  you.  Think¬ 
ing  on  official  level  Foreign  Office  inclined  to  belief  that  Kelly  should 
hand  written  statement  to  Gromyko,  drafted  with  eye  to  future  publi¬ 
cation  with  special  emphasis  on  fact  that  Gromyko  stated  in  first  inter¬ 
view  that  Soviet  Government  desired  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea 
and  that  UK  suggestion  that  Security  Council  resolution  be  carried 
out  and  North  Korean  troops  withdrawn  north  of  38th  parallel  was 
wholly  ignored  in  Gromyko’s  last  communication.  Foreign  Office  offi¬ 
cials  are  not  optimistic  that  Soviets  would  agree  to  use  influence  on 
North  Koreans  to  withdraw  but  feel  that  Gromyko’s  most  recent  state¬ 
ment  should  not  be  left  as  a  last  word. 


*  The  Attlee-Nehru  correspondence  is  not  printed ;  see  the  memorandum  of 
conversation  by  Mr.  Acheson  on  his  talk  with  Ambassador  Franks,  July  19,  p.  431. 
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Tliere  is  a  general  feeling  here  of  complete  disapproval  of  Nehru’s 
intervention  and  a  belief  that  it  has  done  considerable  harm. 

Douglas 


330/7-1850  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Emhassy  in  India 
TOP  SECRET  Washington,  July  18,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

URGENT  NIACT 

88.  Urtel  137  July  18.  We  urgently  desire  release  messages  9:30 
July  19  Washington  time  or  not  later  than  10 :  30.  Later  release  would 
conflict  important  presidential  statement.  Inform  Bajpai  and  cable 
urgently  time  of  release. 

Be.  para  4,  Dept  does  not  intend  release  Nehru  message  rec’d  here 
July  17. 

Aciieson 


357.AD/7-1S50  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Political  Adviser  in  Japan  {Sehald)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 


SECRur  Tokyo,  July  18,  1950. 

[Received  .July  18 — 8 :  23  p.  m.] 
LTnnumbered.  For  OAFE  and  State  Department.  Re  State  Depart¬ 
ment  message  18010GZ  (sent  Tokyo  as  102).^  I  have  discussed  matter 
with  General  MacxVrthur  who  in  effect  states  as  follows : 

“General  MacArthur  holds  Secretary  Romvdo  in  highest  esteem  and 
personal  regard,  but  the  military  situation  in  Korea  does  not  permit 
this  tyjie  of  activity  at  this  time.  A  further  objection  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Rejiublic  and 
has  no  connection  with  tlie  UN  Commission  on  Korea.  It  is  believed 
that  his  presence  would  tend  to  create  friction  and  misunderstanding 
which  at  this  time  would  certainly  be  most  undesirable.  If  his  services 
are  to  be  employed  in  the  Korean  situation  it  should  manifestly  be 
from  his  UN  Headquarters  rather  than  Korea.  If  any  opportunity 
presents  itself  in  the  future  to  utilize  his  services  here,  it  will  be 
reported  at  once.” 

Sebald 


'  Transmitted  on  July  17  at  6  p.  m.,  p.  411. 
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330/7-1850  :  Telegram 

The  Amha-^sador  in  France  {Bnice)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  NIACT  Paris,  Jul}^  18,  1950—8  p.  m. 

[Received  July  18 — 9 :  23  ji.  m.] 

332.  Repeated  info  London  95.  Embtel  331.^  Following  is  text  Schu- 
inan  aide-memoire  : 

[The  aide-memoire^  not  printed,  began  by  reiterating  French  sup¬ 
port  for  United  Nations  opposition  to  the  North  Korean  aggression 
and  expressed  appreciation  for  United  States  contributions  toward 
this  end.  The  F rench  note  wont  on  to  point  out  that  events  in  Korea 
after  3  weeks  pointed  to  a  protracted  conflict  rather  than  a  rapid 
United  Nations  victory.  In  this  light,  and  in  view  of  the  danger  of 
extension  of  the  fighting,  the  F rench  Government  felt  that  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enter  into  conversations  with  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
neglected,  although  a  North  Korean  withdrawal  to  the  38th  parallel 
must  remain  the  fundamental  condition  of  any  basis  for 
understanding. 

In  view  of  the  dangerous  situation  in  the  Far  East,  the  French 
Government  called  for  as  close  contact  as  possible  with  the  American 
and  British  Governments  in  the  form  of  consultations  aimed  at  ward¬ 
ing  off  in  advance  any  new  perils  which  might  arise  and  depriving  the 
aggressors  of  the  profit  of  the  initiative.  Questions  meriting  particu¬ 
lar  attention  were  the  problem  of  armed  intervention  by  Communist 
China,  United  States  action  in  regard  to  Formosa,  Chinese  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  United  Nations,  Berlin,  the  Soviet  threat  against  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  the  Near  East  situation. 

The  French  note  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  military  develop¬ 
ments  in  Korea  showed  the  relative  weakness  of  the  Western  powers 
and  the  need  for  increased  efforts  to  meet  the  threat  of  Communist 
armed  aggression.  Tripartite  military  talks,  in  addition  to  the  sug¬ 
gested  diplomatic  discussions  involving  France,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  the  United  States,  should  be  held  to  discuss  the  challenge, 
perhaps  in  connection  with  the  impending  meeting  of  the  Deputies  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  London,  or  within  the  context  of  the 
Standing  Group,  composed  of  representativxs  of  the  Three  Powers, 


‘Not  printed;  it  reported  the  receipt  of  the  message  transmitted  in  telegram 
332,  from  French  Foreign  Minister  Schuman,  who  stressed  the  great  importance 
and  seriousness  attaclied  to  it  by  the  French  Government  (330/7-1850). 
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wliicli  served  in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  the  IVIilitary  Committee  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council.^] 

Bruce 

*The  tripartite  discussions  suggested  by  the  French  Government  took  place 
on  August  3  and  4  in  Paris ;  they  were  held  on  the  political  level  and  did  not 
involve  military  talks.  For  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  August  3,  see  p.  519. 


330/7-1950 :  Telegram 

Tlie  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Seci^etary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  19, 1950 — 2  p.  m. 

niact  [Received  July  19 — 8 : 12  a.  m.] 

147.  1.  Bajpai  informs  me  not  possible  effect  release  messages  so 
early  as  9 : 30  July  19  Washington  time  because  Nehru  wishes  his  reply 
to  Secretaiy’s  message  to  be  delivered  by  Mme.  Pandit  today  to  be 
incorporated  in  release.  Furthermore  Moscow  must  be  informed. 

2.  GOI  is  anxious  that  messages  be  published  in  New  Delhi  papers 
July  20  and  therefore  is  informing  both  Washington  and  ISIoscow  its 
intention  issue  release  its  exchanges  with  Washington  and  Moscow  not 
including  Nehru’s  message  of  July  17,  July  20,  3  a.  m.  Delhi  time.  I 
assume  this  permits  sufficient  time  to  elapse  after  statement  contem¬ 
plated  by  President  (Deptel  88,  July  18) . 

3.  Fearing  that  there  may  be  some  delay  in  receipt  reply  by  Mme. 
Pandit,  Bajpai  gave  me  copy  to  transmit  direct  Department.  If  Mme. 
Pandit’s  text  not  received  before  time  scheduled  for  release  Depart¬ 
ment  might  arrange  with  her  approval  publication  text  given  me 
which  is  contained  in  Embtel  148.^ 

Henderson 

^  Received  at  9 :27  a.  m.  on  July  19,  p.  425.  The  Department  of  State  released 
the  texts  of  the  Nehru-Acheson  exchanges  on  July  19  at  3:30  p.  m.  (EDT)  ; 
for  texts,  see  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  19,  1950,  p.  170. 


795.00/7-1950 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretar-y  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  ^Moscow,  July  19,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  J uly  19 — 8 : 45  a.  m.] 

165.  Russian  text  Stalin’s  reply  to  Nehru  as  published  Soviet  press 
confirms  accuracy  English  translation  transmitted  GOI  by  Rad- 
hakrishnan.  Key  word  is  ^^Hselesoohrazno’’'  which  can  be  translated  “ex¬ 
pedient”  or  “suitable”.  Bajpai’s  assumption  Soviet  Embassy  Delhi 
meddled  with  text  therefore  appears  correct. 

Reur  thought  Indian  Embassy  here  may  have  deliberately  toned 
down  Stalin’s  message  in  order  make  it  appear  more  palatable,  I  feel 
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you  may  possibly  have  gained  impression  from  Bajpai  that  diver¬ 
gencies  between  GOI  and  Radhakrishnan  (urtels  3,  July  13^  and 
8  July  14  on  Korean  issue  reflect  tendency  of  latter  take  “softer’^ 
line  with  Soviets  than  desired  by  GOI.  We  do  not  have  complete 
picture  hei'e  of  coui'se  but  as  stated  mytel  10,  July  13  ®  Radhakrishnan 
seemed  to  be  genuinely  proud  of  role  he  played  in  influencing  GOI 
to  support  SC  resolution  of  June  27  and  his  informal  mediatory  ap¬ 
proach  to  me  on  July  9  smacked  less  of  appeasement  than  Nehru’s 
present  mediation  efforts. 

In  fact  from  recent  conversation  with  Indian  Embassy  officer  it 
seems  Indian  Embassy  has  received  message  from  GOI  rapping  it  over 
knuckles  for  way  it  handled  informal  mediation  effort  with  this 
Embassy  and  implying  arguments  used  by  Indian  Embassy  that 
connection  (which  appear  to  have  become  known  to  ME  A)  raise  ques¬ 
tion  Radhakrishnan’s  good  faith  and  impartiality  and  possibly  com¬ 
promise  his  position  vis-a-vis  Soviets.  It  appears  therefore  that 
whatever  indiscretions  Indian  Embassy  may  have  committed  (and 
Indian  Embassy  source  continues  maintain  that  his  Ambassador’s 
approach  to  me  was  based  on  GOI  instructions)  stem  from  its  allegedly 
unneutral,  i.e.,  pro-US  attitude  on  certain  vital  aspects  Korean  issue. 

Incompleteness  of  our  information  here  on  what  Radhakrishnan 
told  Soviet  DepFonMins  Zorin  and  Gromyko  in  his  conversations 
with  them  on  July  1  and  13  respectively  precludes  my  reaching 
100%  firm  conclusions  re  Radhakrishnan’s  position  in  this  affair  but 
for  reasons  given  foregoing  paragraphs  I  am  inclined  to  believe  his 
approach  to  me  although  unrealistic  was  conceived  in  friendly  pro-US 
spirit. 

Dept,  pass  Delhi,  sent  Delhi  priority  16. 

Kirk 


^  See  telegram  79  from  New  Delhi,  received  on  July  13  at  12  :  39  p.  m.,  p.  371. 

*  See  telegram  86  from  New  Delhi,  received  on  July  14  at  1 :  25  p.  m.,  p.  385. 

*  See  telegram  111  from  Moscow,  received  on  July  13  at  11 : 32  a.  m.,  p.  370. 


330/7-1050 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  19,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  July  19 — 9 :  27  a.  m.] 

148.  Following  is  text  Nehru’s  reply  to  be  delivered  today  by 
Madame  Pandit  (Embtel  147).^ 

“^ly  dear  Mr.  Secretary  of  State :  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  which 
your  Ambassador  conveyed  to  me  last  night. 


^  Received  on  July  19  at  8 :12  a.  m.,  p.  424. 
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I  am  grateful  to  President  Truman  and  to  you  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  you  have  given  to  my  message  of  the  13th  July  and  to  the 
subsequent  communication  forwarding  ^Marshal  Stalin’s  reply  to  my 
message  to  him  of  the  same  date.  I  recognize  that  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  objectives  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
assist  in  maintaining  world  peace,  and  that  the  Government  of  tlie 
United  States  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  Nations  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  instruments  yet  devised  for  maintaining  and 
restoring  international  peace  and  security.  As  Your  Excellency  must 
be  aware,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  support  of  the  United  Nations 
has  consistently  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  for  breaking  the  present  deadlock  in  the  Security  Council, 
so  that  representatives  of  the  Peoples  Government  of  China  can  take 
their  seat  in  the  Council  and  the  USSR  can  return  to  it,  was  designed 
to  fulfill  this  policy,  not  to  weaken  it.  In  voting  for  the  resolutions  on 
Korea  adopted  by  the  Security  Council,  on  the  25th  and  27th  June,  it 
was  our  j^urpose  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  in  resisting  aggres¬ 
sion.  Since  the  Government  of  India  recognized  the  Peoples  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China  on  30th  December,  1949,  it  has  been  our  endeavour  to 
bring  about  the  admission  of  its  representatives  to  the  various  organs 
and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  Our  present  proposal  was  a  re¬ 
newal  of  this  effort.  It  was  made  on  its  merits  and  also  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  create  a  suitable  atmosphere  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Korean  problem.  I  do  not  think  that  the  admission  of  China  now 
would  be  an  encouragement  of  aggression. 

I  am  requesting  our  Ambassador  in  Moscow  to  communicate  the 
text  of  Your  Excellency’s  letter  to  me,  and  of  my  reply,  to  Marshal 
Stalin.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made  to  release  at  3  a.  m.  to¬ 
morrow  (20  July,  Indian  standard  time),  copies  of  these  two  letters, 
of  my  messages  to  Your  Excellency  and  to  Marshal  Stalin  dated 
30th  July,  and  of  the  messages  exchanged  between  Marshal 

Stalin  and  me  on  the  loth  and  lOth  July,  respectively. 

Please  accept  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration.” 

Henderson 


790.00/7-1950  :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Moscow,  July  19, 1950—2  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  19—9 :  29  a.  m.] 

166.  Published  exchange  lettere  Nehru  Stalin  obviously  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  to  peaceful  solution  Korean  crisis.  On  contrary 
Nehru’s  July  13  appeal  omitted  any  reference  to  Security  Council 
resolutions  as  framework  solution.  Stalin  was  thus  given  excellent 
opportunity  confuse  issue  by  concentrating  on  question  seating  Chinese 
Commies  which  he  has  done.  Similarly  Nehru’s  acknowledgement  of 
July  16,  in  characterizing  Stalin’s  reply  as  “encouraging”  tends  to 
play  Stalin’s  game. 
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Embassy  welcomes  Secretary’s  reply  to  Nelirii  (Deptel  52,  July  17)^ 
and  believes  this  exposition  of  US  attitude  re  Korea  and  Chinese 
Commie  admission  UN  is  clear  and  should  go  far  to  demonstrate 
spuriousness  Soviet  maneuver. 

Nehru’s  attitude  towards  prior  compliance  with  SC  resolutions 
as  set  forth  Deptel  51,  July  17^  and  his  consequent  omission  any 
mention  thereof  in  messages  to  Stalin  seems  clearly  to  have  raised 
important  doubt  as  to  India’s  firmness  of  resolve  in  adhering  to 
position  it  originally  took.  Soviets  can  manifestly  obtain  considerable 
comfort  therefrom.  Accordingly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Nehru  will 
restore  India’s  stature  by  some  firm  reiteration  India’s  support  SC 
stand  possibl}^  in  subsequent  message  he  says  he  intends  address 
Stalin. 

Assuming  that  Nehru’s  appeals  to  Stalin  and  the  Secretary  were 
prompted  by  a  sincere  desire  to  assist  in  reaching  a  solution  of  Korean 
situation  (and  not  by  determination  of  a  leading  Asian  power  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  seat  another  Asian  power  in  UN) 
Embassy  feels  that  thus  far  appeal  has  led  nowhere,  Stalin  has  neatly 
seized  initiative  to  exploit  it  by  focussing  attention  on  Chinese  Com¬ 
mie  seating,  and  India  has  given  damaging  imj^ression  of  a  change 
in  her  attitude  of  support  of  UNSC  action. 

Department  jiass  Delhi,  London.  Repeated  info  Delhi  17,  London  56. 

Kirk 

'  See  telegram  77,  p.  412. 

’’  Not  printed ;  it  transmitted  the  texts  of  the  three  messages  printed  as 
enclosures  to  the  note  from  Madame  Pandit  to  Mr.  Acheson,  July  17,  p.  407. 


011.91/7-1900 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONPTDEXTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  July  19,  1950. 

.Subject :  Presentation  by  ^ladame  Pandit  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru’s 
Personal  Message  of  July  19, 1950 

Partici{iants :  Her  Excellency,  INIadame  Vijayalakshmi  Pandit, 
Ambassador  of  India. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Kaul,  First  Secretary,  Embassy  of  India. 
The  Honorable,  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Sparks,  SO  A 

Madame  Pandit  handed  me  a  note  as  she  came  in,  saying  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  detain  me  long.  I  thanked  her  and  read  the  note  which 
was  a  I’cply  from  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  ^  to  my  message 

*  Tlie  text  of  Mr.  Nehru’s  message  is  in  telegram  148  from  New  Delhi,  received 
on  .July  10  at !)  :27  a.  m.,  p.  42.5. 
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of  July  18,  1950. 1  told  INIadame  Pandit  that  I  very  much  appreciated 
her  having  brought  the  message  to  me  and  assured  her  that  we  would 
continue  to  give  every  serious  consideration  to  the  problems  with  which 
her  brother  is  so  actively  concerned.  I  said  that  there  were  many  grave 
issues  in  the  world  today  but  that  I  was  confident  that  they  could 
be  resolved  by  the  continued  cooperation  and  determination  of  like- 
minded  constiTictive  nations  such  as  India  and  the  United  States. 


795.00/7-1950 

The  President  of  the  Rep^iblic  of  Korea  {Rhee)  to  President  Truman  ^ 

RESTRICTED  [Taegu,]  July  19, 1950. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  can  not  find  words  to  express,  for  myself 
and  for  all  the  people  and  Government  of  Korea,  our  profound  grati¬ 
tude  for  your  prompt  and  continued  actions  in  bringing  aid  to  Korea 
in  these  desperate  days.  While  we  deeply  appreciate  the  support  of 
so  many  free  nations,  through  the  United  Nations,  to  the  cause  of 
Korea,  which  also  is  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  know  full  well  that 
without  your  courageous  leadership  in  a  time  of  bewildering  crisis 
there  would  have  been  no  support  and  no  aid. 

I  am  deeply  moved  as  I  learn  of  increasing  American  battle  casual¬ 
ties  here.  It  is  a  tragic  thing  that  so  many  men  should  have  had  to 
give  their  lives  for  liberty  in  this  land  so  far  from  their  own.  It  is 
easier  for  me  to  accept  word  of  our  own  battle  casualties  than  of 
yours,  cruel  as  ours  have  been,  since  our  forces  are  fighting  in  and 
for  their  native  land.  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  every  mother  and 
father  and  wife  and  child,  and  sister  and  brother  of  an  American 
soldier  killed  or  wounded  here  in  Korea  even  some  slight  comfort 
through  the  knowledge  that  no  Korean  can  ever  forget  the  courage 
and  sacrifice  of  these  men  who  in  the  great  traditions  of  the  United 
States  of  America  have  come  to  the  defense  of  the  weak  against  the 
cruel  aggressor,  and  have  fought  and  given  their  life’s  blood  that 
liberty  and  freedom  should  not  perish  from  the  earth.  These  soldiers 
of  your  great  country,  Mr.  President,  have  lived  and  died  as  Ameri¬ 
cans,  but  they  have  given  their  lives  even  beyond  love  of  country  as 
citizens  of  the  world,  knowing  that  to  permit  the  further  destruction 
of  the  independence  of  free  nations  by  the  Comminazis  is  to  clear  the 
way  to  assault  upon  every  nation,  even  the  United  States  itself. 

*  The  source  text  is  the  original  of  this  letter  as  transmitted  by  Ambassador 
Muccio  to  Mr.  Acheson  under  a  covering  note,  not  printed,  on  .Tuly  19;  a  copy 
of  the  text  was  also  sent  in  telegram  60  from  Taegu  (not  printed),  July  19, 
which,  however,  was  delayed  in  transmission  and  not  received  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  until  July  23. 
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As  you  know,  the  Korean  people  were  divided  against  their  will 
as  a  result  of  military  decisions  in  1945  regarding  the  38th  Parallel, 
to  which  no  Korean  was  a  party.  This  division  permitted  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  north,  under  Soviet  direction  and  leadership,  of  a  com¬ 
munist  regime  wholly  alien  to  Korean  traditions  and  feelings.  With 
absolute  control  of  the  military,  police  and  fiscal  powers  in  that 
region  of  Korea,  the  communists,  with  Soviet  direction,  were  able  to 
create  the  foianidable  force  which  has  caused  such  cruel  damage  not 
only  to  Korea  but  also  to  the  United  States  and  most  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  When  the  Soviet  sponsored  regime  in  North  Korea 
simultaneously  attacked  the  defense  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
in  the  early  morning  of  June  25,  they  ended  any  possible  claim  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  38th  Parallel  as  a  political  or  military  dividing 
line  between  free  and  slave  Korea. 

It  would  be  utter  folly  to  attempt  to  restore  the  status  quo  a/ute^  and 
then  to  await  the  enemy’s  pleasure  for  further  attack  when  he  had 
had  time  to  regroup,  retrain  and  reequip.  The  time  has  come  to  cut 
out  once  and  for  all  the  cancer  of  imperialist  aggression,  the  malignant 
growth  artificially  grown  within  the  bosom  of  our  country  by  the 
world  communists. 

The  people  of  North  Korea  are  the  same  as  the  people  of  South 
Korea.  All  are  loyal  to  the  land  of  their  birth  with  the  very  few  minor 
exceptions  of  foreign  trained  and  foreign  directed  communists.  This 
war  is  not  a  conflict  between  North  and  South ;  it  is  a  conflict  between 
the  few  who  are  communists,  who  by  an  accident  got  control  of  half 
of  our  country,  and  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  citizens  of  Korea, 
wherever  they  may  live. 

The  Government  and  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  consider 
this  is  the  time  to  unify  Korea,  and  for  anything  less  than  unifica¬ 
tion  to  come  out  of  these  great  sacrifices  of  Koreans  and  their  power¬ 
ful  allies  would  be  unthinkable.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  yourself,  but  I  wish  to  make  clear 
to  you  the  position  of  this  Government.  The  Korean  Government 
Avould  consider  as  without  binding  effect  any  future  agreement  or 
understanding  made  regarding  Korea  by  other  states  or  groups  of 
states  without  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  From  statements  which  you  have  made  recently 
I  believe  that  this  also  is  the  position  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Daily  I  pray  for  the  joint  success  of  our  arms,  for  clear  skies  so  that 
the  planes  of  the  United  States  Airforce  may  search  out  and  destroy 
the  enemy,  and  for  the  earliest  possible  arrival  of  sufficient  men  and 
material  so  that  we  can  turn  to  the  offensive,  break  through  the  hard 
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crust  of  enemy  forces  and  start  tlic  victorious  march  north.  I  have  no 
slightest  doubt  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  our  cause;  I  know  that  both 
right  and  might  are  on  our  side.* 

With  ever  continued  warm  pei*sonal  regards, 

Sincerely  yours,  Syxgman  Riiee 

“  For  President  Truman's  reply,  see  telegram  68  to  Taegu,  August  10,  p.  553. 


Editorial  Note 

On  July  19,  President  Truman  sent  to  the  Congress  a  special 
message  on  the  situation  in  Korea  in  which  he  set  forth  his  views 
on  the  significance  for  the  United  States  and  the  world  of  the  events 
taking  place  there,  and  laid  before  Congress  certain  recommendations 
for  legislative  action.  The  text  of  the  message  is  printed  in  Pvblio 
Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Hart'y  S.  Truman, 
1050,  page  527.  In  his  message,  the  President  made  the  following 
statement  on  Formosa : 

“In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  in  any  quarter  about  our 
intentions  regarding  Formosa,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  United  States 
has  no  territorial  ambitions  whatever  concerning  that  island,  nor 
do  we  seek  for  ourselves  any  special  position  or  privilege  on  Formosa. 
The  present  military  neutralization  of  Formosa  is  without  prejudice 
to  political  questions  affecting  that  island.  Our  desire  is  that  Formosa 
not  become  embroiled  in  hostilities  disturbing  to  the  peace  of  the 
Pacific  and  that  all  questions  affecting  Formosa  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means  as  envisaged  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  .  . 

At  10 : 30  p.  m.  on  the  same  evening,  !Mr.  Truman  delivered  a  radio 
and  television  address  to  the  nation  on  Korea ;  text  ibid.,  page  537.  In 
the  course  of  his  talk,  he  quoted  from  a  message  recently  received 
from  General  INIacArthur  wherein  the  latter  stated :  “Our  hold  upon 
the  southern  part  of  Korea  represents  a  secure  base  .  .  .  Our  strength 
will  continually  increase  while  that  of  the  enemy  will  relatively  de¬ 
crease.  Ilis  supply  line  is  insecure.  lie  has  had  his  great  chance  and 
failed  to  exploit  it.  We  are  now  in  Korea  in  force,  and  with  God’s 
help  we  are  there  to  stay  until  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Ivepublic  of  Korea  is  fully  restored.”  The  full  text  of  General  Wac- 
Arthur’s  message  is  printed  ibid.,  page  542. 
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7O4A.00/7-195O 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  tlie  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  July  19,  1950. 

Participants:  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  British  Ambassador; 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson; 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  George  W.  Perkins. 

I  asked  Sir  Oliver  what  he  thought  the  reaction  would  be  to  the 
I’resident's  message  to  Congress.^  He  stated  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  taken  the  way  we  would  like  it  to  be  taken.  He  also  indicated  that 
he  sensed  a  growing  feeling  of  realism  in  the  messages  that  were  com¬ 
ing  through  from  London  although  there  was  nothing  tangible  to 
support  this  and  attributed  it  partly  to  the  return  of  General  Slim  to 
Ijondon  from  his  trip  to  the  East.^ 

Sir  Oliver  stated  that  he  felt  that  the  statement  on  Formosa  should 
be  of  assistance.  He  said  he  was  not  sure  as  to  the  effect  of  leaving  out 
all  numbers  in  connection  with  the  calling  up  of  additional  personnel. 
He  also  stated  that  he  thought  the  letter  to  Nehru  which  we  had  just 
forwarded  would  be  well  received.^ 

Sir  Oliver  then  showed  me,  without  leaving  copies,  Stalin’s  com¬ 
munication  to  Nehru,"* *  Nehru’s  message  to  London  on  the  Stalin  mes¬ 
sage,  and  Attlee’s  message  to  Nehru  in  reply,  together  with  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  U.K.  High  Commissioner  in  India  on  the  situation.  I 
told  Sir  Oliver  that  I  thought  Mr.  Attlee’s  message  was  admirable 
and  most  helpful. 

Sir  Oliver  then  said  he  had  been  asked  to  make  the  following 
remarks :  The  U.K.  felt  that  an  awkward  situation  had  been  created 
no  matter  how  good  the  motives  involved  were.  They  had  tried  to 
make  clear  to  Mr.  Nehru  the  dangers  arising  from  his  course  of  action. 
There  were  other  dangers  which  they  wished  to  point  out.  India 
does  not  consider  what  they  are  suggesting  as  a  bargain.  Perhaps  we 
must  allow  for  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  as  there  is 
great  danger  in  a  cleavage  between  the  East  and  West  on  the  issue 
of  seating  Communist  China  in  the  UN  and  this  could  be  disastrous. 
They  were  trying  particularly  hard  to  avoid  direct  collision  between 
the  U.S.  and  India.  They  felt  that  it  would  be  best  if  nothing  hap¬ 
pened  as  a  result  of  these  communications,  but  they  were  not  sure 

*  See  supra. 

’Field  Mar.shal  Sir  William  Slim,  Chief  of  the  Imiierial  General  Staff,  had 
recently  returned  from  an  extensive  trip  during  June  and  July  to  the  Near 
East,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Australasia,  for  defense  discussions  with  Common¬ 
wealth  Defense  Ministers  and  Service  Chiefs. 

*  See  telegram  77,  July  17,  8  p.  m.,  to  New  Delhi,  p.  412. 

*  See  enclosure  2  to  the  note  from  Madame  Pandit  to  Mr.  Acheson,  July  17,  p. 
408. 
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that  that  would  be  the  outcome  and  felt  that  we  should  keep  in  close- 
contact  on  the  problem. 

I  indicated  that  I  agi’ced  and  said  that  I  thought  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  it  came  up  in  the  Security  Council.  If  it  had  to  come 
up  at  all  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  it  come  up  in  the  General 
Assembly  where  the  matter  would  be  considered  on  a  more  leisurely 
basis,  and  a  direct  head-on  collision  would  perhaps  thereby  be  avoided. 

I  then  asked  Sir  Oliver  if  he  had  heard  of  the  French  suggestions 
for  consultations.®  He  said  that  he  had  not  heard  of  this  from  London 
but  had  been  informed  by  Washington. 

I  told  him  that  I  thought  the  proposals  were  in  good  spirit  and 
that  we  must,  of  course,  be  careful  in  setting  up  such  consultations ; 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  problems  of  communications. 

I  raised  with  him  the  question  of  how  the  U.S.  could  best  approach 
the  problem  with  the  U.K.  of  the  build-up  of  U.K.  forces,  always 
assuming  that  there  was  an  established  plan  towards  which  we  were 
working.  There  was  not  time  to  go  deeply  into  this  subject,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Sir  Oliver  would  be  kept  in  touch  and  informed. 

Dean  Acheson 

®  See  telegram  332  from  Paris,  received  at  9 :23  p.  m.  on  July  18,  p.  423. 


795b.5/7-1950 

Memorandum  hy  tlie  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  {Merchant)  to  the  Assistant  Seci'etary  of  State  for 
Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  July  19,  1950. 

Subject:  Aid  from  UN  Members  in  Support  of  the  Operation  in 
Korea. 

The  Department  is  operating  on  the  policy  of  seeking  to  encourage 
in  all  possible  ways  the  maximum  direct  participation  by  all  UN  mem¬ 
bers  in  support  of  the  UN  effort  in  Korea.  An  offer  of  direct  assistance, 
in  military  or  non-military  form,  should  be  considered  more  valuable 
than  an  expression  of  moral  support. 

Our  stated  position  is  that  in  the  area  of  military  assistance  we  wel¬ 
come  all  offers  of  naval,  air  and  ground  units,  particularly  the  latter. 
As  a  practical  matter  it  is  recognized  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  General  MacArthur  have  to  determine  what  particular  military 
units  offered  by  other  UN  members  can  in  fact  be  integrated  into  the 
military  effort  in  Korea  without  creating  problems  greater  than  their 
military  contribution. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  reached  tentative  decisions  as  to  tlie 
acceptability  from  a  military  point  of  view  of  contributions  of  ground 
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units  from  particular  comitries.  They  also  are  in  process  of  reaching 
a  decision  with  respect  to  certain  other  countries.  (See  Tab 
attached) 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  reaching  a  negative  decision  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  country,  presumably  base  the  decision  on  one  of  two  grounds. 
Either  the  army  of  a  particular  country  is  already  committed  under 
other  defense  arrangements  which  they  deem  it  unwise  to  weaken,  or 
the  quality  of  the  troops  or  difficulties  related  to  logistic  support, 
standardization  of  weapons,  language  barrier,  etc.,  would  render  par¬ 
ticular  national  units  unsuitable  or  a  positive  hindrance. 

We  are  operating  on  the  assumption  that  in  the  case  of  countries  in 
units  from  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  expressed  a  positive 
interest,  the  Department  should  by  all  means  at  its  disposal  urge, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  the  government  in  question  to  make  a 
specific  offer  of  ground  forces.  We  are  doing  so  in  the  case  of  Pakistan 
and  the  UK. 

In  the  event  that  countries,  ground  imits  of  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  specifically  decided  could  not  be  used,  offer  through  UN 
to  contribute  ground  units,  the  procedure  established  is  to  publicly 
welcome  the  offer  and  then  for  the  appropriate  officials  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  discuss  with  the  military  representatives  of  the 
offering  country  the  terms  of  the  offer  in  detail  and  in  protraction,  with 
a  view  not  to  turning  down  the  offer  but  temporizing  on  a  basis  which 
will  not  affront  the  offering  government. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  a  case  or  cases  may  arise  where 
the  political  importance  of  having  even  a  token  detachment  accepted 
and  landed  in  Korea  will  override  the  military  disadvantages  on  which 
the  Joint  Chiefs  have  reached  their  decision.  The  procedure  in  such 
cases  would  be  for  the  Secretary  to  write  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
pointing  out  the  political  considerations  which  it  is  believed  should 
control  and  requesting  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ask  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  reconsider  in  the  light  of  such  considerations. 

In  general,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  Department  should  actively 
press  another  government  to  offer  ground  or  other  units  when  it  is 
known  in  advance  that  on  the  military  basis  an  offer  would  be  unac¬ 
ceptable,  unless  it  has  been  determined  in  advance  that  political  con¬ 
siderations  should  control. 

Non-Military  Assistance 

Tab  “B”  attached,^  shows  by  types  of  commodities  and  services  offere 
of  non-militai*}'  assistance  already  made  or  discussed  with  us  by  other 
governments.  Most  of  these  fall  into  the  area  of  civilian  relief  rather 


*  See  Annex  1. 
’  See  Annex  2. 
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than  military  supplies  or  services.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  given 
a  preliminary  indication  that  they  are  interested  in  offers  of  merchant 
shipping  and  in  offers  of  harbor  and  airport  facilities  even  though 
the  latter  may  not  be  in  the  Korean  area  and  may,  in  fact,  never  be 
availed  of.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  considering  what,  if  any, 
commodities  (including  medicines)  would  possess  for  them  a  military 
interest.  The  answer  is  expected  to  be  completely  negative.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  have  also  been  asked  to  decide  what  interest,  if  any,  they  would 
have  in  offers  of  transport,  aircraft  and  hospital  units.  The  problem 
presumably,  in  the  case  of  commodities  and  medicines,  becomes  one 
of  integrating  such  offers  into  a  civilian  relief  program.  This  requires 
coordination  with  ECA,  whose  Korean  staff  has  been  placed  under 
General  MacArthur,  to  provide  all  possible  economic  support  of  the 
military  operation. 

Procedures 

A  general  procedure  for  channeling  and  dealing  with  offers  of 
assistance  on  both  a  military  and  non-military  basis  to  the  UN  has 
been  worked  out  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  UN  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  (see  Circular  Telegram  of  July  14,  7 :  00  p.  m. 
[5  a.  77i.],  Control  4174,  attached  as  Tab  “C”).®  The  basic  procedure 
for  integrating  offers  of  food,  medicine,  etc.  for  civilian  relief  into 
the  ECA  program  is  in  process  of  final  agreement,  the  comments 
of  General  MacArthur,  Ambassador  INIuccio  and  ECA  Chief  in  Korea 
Bunce  having  already  been  sought  on  a  preliminary  proposal. 

Decision  to  he  Made 

1.  In  the  case  of  what,  if  any,  countries  whose  ground  units  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  not  welcome  on  military  grounds  does  the 
Department  wish  to  press  for  acceptance  ? 


[Annex  1] 

Preliminary  Views  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  re 
Ground  Force  Contributions 


Want 

UK 

Canada 
Pakistan 
New  Zealand 
Australia* 


Considering 

Indiaf 

Argentina! 

I^ebanon 

France 

Benelux 


Don't  Want 
Italy 
Turkey 
Philippines 
Saudi  Arabia 
China 
Bolivia 


'  Ante,  377. 

♦MacArthur  prefera  to  keep  BCOF  in  Australia  [</oponf]  to  fill  gaps  caused 
by  transfer  USA  ground  forces  to  Korea.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text] 
t Probably  will  want.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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[Annex  2] 

Offers  of  Non-Military  Assistance 


^Merchant  shipping 

Rubber 

Copra,  etc. 

Copper,  etc. 

Rice 


—  Norway 

—  Nicaragua 

—  Philippines 

—  Chile 

—  Thailand 


Tentative 

Port  facilities  —  Lebanon 
Ambulance  units  —  Sweden 
Transport  aircraft  —  Greece 


795.00/7-2050 :  Tele^am 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {KirJc)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

PLAIN  Moscow,  July  20,  1950. 

[Received  July  20 — 7 : 28  a.  m.] 

168.  Following  translation  item  today’s  press  entitled  “In  Ministiy 
Foreign  Affairs  USSR”. 

On  11  July  Ambassador  Great  Britain  Moscow,  Mr.  Kelly,  informed 
Deputy  Foreign  ^linister  A.  A.  Gromyko,  concerning  Korean  ques¬ 
tion,  that  English  Government  being  bound  by  recent  decisions 
Security  Council,  cannot  at  present  time  put  forward  definite  pro¬ 
posals  for  peaceful  settlement  Korean  question,  that  English  Govern¬ 
ment  considers  as  premature  the  putting  forth  of  such  proposals. 
Together  with  this  Ambassador  stated  that  English  Government  con¬ 
siders  essential  that  as  preliminary  proposition  military  operations 
in  Korea  should  cease  and  the  North  Korean  troops  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  behind  38th  parallel. 

On  17  July  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  A.  A.  Gromyko  stated  to 
^Ir.  Kelly  that  the  Soviet  Government  considers  as  a  best  means  of 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  Korean  question  a  convening  of  Security 
Council  with  the  essential  participation  of  representatives  of  Peoples 
Government  of  China,  and  also  that  the  representatives  of  the  Korean 
people  should  be  heard  for  solution  of  Korea  question.  Regarding  the 
])rcliminary  conditions  of  English  Government,  A.  A.  Gromyko  stated 
to  Ambassador  that  in  order  to  avoid  premature  action  it  should 
follow  that  the  preliminary  proposal,  as  well  as  other  proposals,  be 
transmitted  for  the  consideration  of  Security  Council.  Mr.  Kelly 
replied  that  he  would  bring  contents  of  statement  of  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  to  attention  English  Government. 


46S-S06 — 76- 
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Department  pass  London,  Delhi.  Repeated  info  London  58, 
Delhi  18. 

Kirk 


795.00/7-2050 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom,  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  July  20,  1950 — ^2  p.  m. 

niact  [Received  July  20 — 9:59  a.  m.] 

428.  For  Secretary,  Rusk  or  Perkins.  British  yesterday  cabled  Brit¬ 
ish  Embassy,  Washington,  to  consult  you  concerning  instructions  to 
Kelly  to  hand  Gromyko  written  memo  restating  British  position  so 
as  not  to  leave  Gromyko’s  last  statement  to  him  as  final  word.^  There 
has  not  been  time  for  you  to  comment  on  this  message.  We  have  ex¬ 
amined  it  and  British  have  accepted  suggestion  that  it  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  in  the  first  move  in  this  exchange  made  by  Gromyko 
he  stated  that  Soviet  Government  desired  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Korean  situation.  It  would  also  be  made  clear  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  HiMG  has  urged  Soviets  to  use  their  influence  with  North 
Koreans  for  withdrawal. 

In  the  light  of  the  incomplete  and  slanted  vei*sion  of  Kelly- 
Gromyko  conversations  released  by  Tass  at  early  hour  this  morning,* 
Cabinet  decided  this  morning  to  take  following  steps : 

(1)  Instruction  to  Kelly  as  described  above  will  be  immediately 
despatched ;  * 

(2)  At  3:30  p.  m.  London  daylight  time  in  response  to  question 
from  Eden,  Prime  Minister  will  make  a  full  statement  tracing  entire 
history  of  Gromyko-Kelly  talks.^  He  will  conclude  by  saying  that 
Kelly  has  been  instructed  again  to  make  position  of  HMG  entirely 
clear  to  Soviets. 

There  will  probably  be  no  time  for  you  to  make  useful  comments 
concerning  instructions  to  Kelly ;  however,  should  you  have  any  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  Prime  ^Minister’s  statement,  please  telephone 
Holmes  by  2:30  p.  m.  London  daylight  time.  It  is  doubtful  that  this 
short  time  schedule  will  permit  any  alteration  and  we  believe  that  both 
instructions  to  Kelly  and  statement  of  Prime  Minister  will  be  found 

*A  copy  of  a  me.ssage  from  Mr.  Bevin  to  Sir  Oliver  Franks  containing  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  memorandum  to  be  handed  to  Gromyko  by  Sir  David  Kelly  was 
transmitted  to  the  Dejairtment  of  State  by  the  British  Embassy  on  July  19;  not 
printed  (795.00/7-1950). 

’  See  supra. 

’  See  the  note  from  the  British  Embassy,  July  20,  p.  437. 

‘  See  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  5th  series,  vol.  477,  col. 
2485 ;  also  reprinted  in  British  Cmd.  8078,  p.  27. 
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satisfactory.  In  any  event  these  next  moves  are  in  the  lap  of  the  Gods 
and  the  conscience  of  the  British  people. 

Douglas 


795.00/7-2050  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

SECRET  Washington,  July  20,  1950^ — 1  p.  m. 

26.  If  accurately  reported,  statement  UP  desp  quoted  immed  pre¬ 
ceding  tel  ^  attributed  to  “US  Govt  official”  directly  contravenes  direc¬ 
tive  contained  Deptel  16  Jul  14.  Bequest  immed  report  circumstances 
this  statement  and  steps  taken  prevent  recurrence. 

Acheson 


‘  Telegram  25  transmitted  the  text  of  the  following  UP  dispatch  of  July  19, 
datelined  “Somewhere  in  Korea” : 

“A  US  Government  official  said  today  that  when  the  United  Nations  forces 
push  northward  in  Korea  it  would  be  most  unrealistic  from  the  military  stand¬ 
point,  if  not  actually  impossible,  to  halt  at  the  38th  Parallel. 

“He  contended  that  from  the  political  standpoint  it  would  be  ‘unthinkable’  for 
the  Americans  and  South  Koreans  to  stop  fighting  at  the  boundary. 

“The  official,  who  worked  and  studied  in  Korea  for  years,  said  a  return,  to  the 
way  things  were  before  the  war  here  would  negate  everything  the  Allies  hoped 
to  accomplish  in  fighting  against  the  attempt  to  communize  all  Korea. 

“Tliat  would  make  similar  clashes  in  the  future  virtually  inescapable,  he 
said.”  (795.00/7-2050) 


795.00/7-2050 

The  British  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State *  * 

CONFIDENTIAL 


Message  From  ]\Ir.  Bevin  to  Sir  David  Ivelly 
Dated  20th;  July,  1950 

Following  is  text  of  Aide-M emoire.^ 

Ilis  Majesty’s  Government  observing  that  the  Soviet  Government 
have  issued  a  vereion  of  the  recent  talks  between  Mr.  Gromyko,  the 
Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  His  Majesty’s  Ambassador 
in  Moscow  on  the  Korean  question,  wish  to  restate  their  views  so  that 
the  Soviet  Government  may  be  under  no  misundei’standing  regarding 
tlieir  attitude. 


'  A  manuscript  note  in  the  source  text  indicated  that  this  document  wa.s 
handed  to  Mr.  Rusk  at  3  p.  m.  on  July  20. 

*  A  previous  telegram  from  Mr.  Bevin  to  Sir  David  Kelly,  a  copy  of  which 
(not  printed)  was  transmitted  by  the  British  Embassy  to  the  Department  of 
State,  had  instructed  Sir  David  to  deliver  this  aide-memoire  to  the  Soviet 
Government  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  (795.(X)/7-2050). 
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2.  His  INIajesty’s  Government  have  noted  the  views  of  the  Soviet 
Government  on  the  question  of  the  participation  of  representatives 
of  the  Chinese  People’s  Government  in  the  Security  Council.  On  this 
point  His  IMajesty’s  Government  have  already  made  known  their 
policy,  namely,  that  it  is  a  question  which  must  be  decided  on  its  owu 
merits  by  a  majority. 

3.  The  immediate  issue,  however,  is  that  of  stopping  hostilities  in 
Korea,  in  regard  to  which  His  IMajesty’s  Government  wish  to  reaffirm 
their  support  for  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council.  In  the  view 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Korea  can¬ 
not  be  made  conditional  on  the  settlement  of  other  issues. 

4.  Noting  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Soviet  Government  for  a 
peaceful  settlement.  His  Majesty’s  Government  wish  to  reiterate  the 
hope  already  expressed  by  His  IMajesty’s  Ambassador  that  the  Soviet 
Government  will  use  their  influence  with  the  North  Koreans  to  bring 
about  an  immediate  end  of  hostilities  and  the  withdrawal  of  North 
Korean  forces  to  the  northward  of  the  38th  parallel. 

Washington,  [July  20, 1950.] 


330/7-1S50 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  France 

SECRET  Washington,  July  20, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

359.  Pis  deliver  fol  reply  to  Schuman’s  Aide-Memoire  (Embtel  332 
of  July  18)  : 

The  American  Govt  has  been  gratified  by  the  full  and  prompt  sup¬ 
port  of  the  French  Govt  in  connection  with  its  action  in  the  Korean 
crisis  both  as  an  ally  and  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  UN.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  has  noted  with  particular  gratification  the  decision  of  the 
French  Govt  to  dispatch  a  naval  unit  to  the  Korean  theatre. 

In  a  crisis  of  this  nature  this  Govt  is  in  full  accord  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  closest  contact  be  established  and  maintained  between  the 
Govts  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Tlie  French 
proposal  is  being  given  urgent  study  and  our  comments  on  the  best 
means  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  consultations  will  be  advanced 
as  soon  as  possible.^ 

Sent  Paris  as  Deptel  359;  Eepeated  Ixindon  for  info  as  Dcptel  365. 

Acheson 


*  In  telegram  398  to  Paris,  July  21,  not  printed,  the  Department  suggested 
that  tripartite  talks  might  begin  in  Paris  in  early  August  by  which  time 
Mr.  Bohlen  would  probably  have  returned  to  the  Embassy  there  (330/7-1850). 
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795B.00/7-2050  ;  Telegram 

The  ATinhassador  in  India  {Henderson')  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  20,  1950 — 11  p.  m'. 

[Received  July  21 — 6 :  53  a.  m.] 

159.  1.  At  Rajagopalacliari's  suggestion  (new  Minister  without 
Portfolio)  I  had  long  talk  with  him  early  July  19  re  Korean  situa¬ 
tion.  He  said  he  wished  to  talk  to  me  before  meeting  of  special  Cabi¬ 
net  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  called  by  Nehru  to  consider  replies 
to  Prime  Minister’s  message  to  Stalin  and  Secretary  of  State. 

2.  Rajagopalachari  initiated  our  substantive  conversation  by  saying 
he  supposed  US  Government  and  perhaps  I  were  personally  annoyed 
at  approaches  by  Prime  Minister  at  this  time  to  Moscow  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  particularly  at  injection  of  Chinese  representation  SC  into  prob¬ 
lem  of  Korean  aggression.  I  replied  “not  at  all”.  I  understood  and  I 
was  confident  my  government  understood  motives  which  had  prompted 
Nehru  to  send  his  messages  to  Washington  and  Moscow.  We  appre¬ 
ciated  international  and  domestic  position  of  Prime  Minister  and  could 
see  he  must  convince  Indians  and  other  nations  looking  to  him  for 
leadei'ship  that  he  was  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  bringing  about 
termination  hostilities  in  Korea  without  weakening  effectiveness  of 
UN.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Stalin,  instead  of  responding  to  Nehru 
in  like  spirit  of  sincerity,  had  with  some  success,  given  twist  to  ex¬ 
change  of  messages  which  had  served  purpose  Soviet  and  Communist 
propaganda.  We  could  not  blame  Nehru  for  Stalin’s  trickiness. 

3.  At  Eajagopalachari’s  request  I  explained  to  him  at  length  devel¬ 
opments  in  Korea  and  Far  East  and  our  attitude  with  respect  thereto 
as  I  understood  them.  While  I  was  pointing  out  to  him  necessity  of 
our  sending  armed  assistance  to  ROK  even  before  SC  had  passed 
second  resolution,  he  interrupted  and  said  it  was  not  necessary  for  me 
to  enlarge  on  that  point.  It  was  clear  that  if  US  had  failed  to  give 
immediate  armed  assistance  to  ROK,  some  free  countries  and  many 
persons  throughout  world  who  were  now  making  critical  remarks  re 
US  policies  would  have  been  among  first  to  criticize  US  for  talking 
much  and  doing  little.  They  would  have  said  that  although  US  for 
years  had  been  stating  its  determination  to  resist  aggression  and  that 
it  was  only  power  with  forces  close  at  hand  sufficiently  strong  to  stand 
up  against  the  aggression,  it  had  shown  indecisivencss  and  hesitation 
until  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  real  assistance.  There  could  be  no 
question  in  his  mind  that  US  had  no  choice  other  than  to  send  armed 
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forces  to  Korea  just  as  soon  as  SC  had  resolved  that  breach  of  peace 
had  taken  place.  A^diat  concerned  him  was  US  attitude  re  Chinese 
representation  in  SC.  Xehru  claimed  that  if  US  had  not  prevented 
Communist  China  from  being  admitted  into  UX,  aggression  in  Korea 
would  not  have  taken  place. 

4.  I  said  I  was  frankly  astonished  at  advancement  such  theory. 
I  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  supported  by  evidence  or  logic.  I 
could  see  no  connection  between  Chinese  representation  in  SC  and 
attack  on  Korea,  unless  I  should  try  to  argue  that  Russia  deliberately 
encouraged  Communist  China  to  conduct  itself  so  that  it  wmidd  be 
refused  admittance  to  SC  thus  giving  Russia  excuse  not  to  be  in  SC 
at  time  aggression  was  being  launched.  I  would  not  try,  however,  to 
support  this  thesis  because  I  could  not  prove  it.  Aggression  in  Korea, 
however,  not  well  planned  and  undoubtedly  was  merely  one  mani¬ 
festation  of  aggressive  designs  on  part  international  Communists 
which  point  in  many  directions.  It  seemed  to  me  imfair  to  attempt  to 
place  blame  for  aggression  on  US  because  its  attitude  re  Chinese 
representation  instead  of  where  it  belongs — on  international  Com¬ 
munists.  I  added  that  although  it  must  be  clear  to  every  intelligent, 
informed  j^erson  that  Korean  aggression  had  been  planned  and  directed 
by  Russia  with  cooperation  Communist  China,  we  thus  gain  our  desire 
not  to  put  Russia  and  Communist  China  into  position  from  which 
they  could  not  well  retreat  had  not  [loef]  publicly  accused  them  of 
connection  witli  this  aggression. 

5.  Rajagopalachari  asked  if  we  had  evidence  that  Russian  or  Chinese 
nationals  were  engaged  in  actual  fighting.  I  replied  that  I  could  not 
answer  this  question  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  strategy  was  being 
planned  by  Russian  officers  and  that  many  of  those  engaged  in  fight¬ 
ing  had  been  trained  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  in  North  Korea 
by  Russian  instructors.  Planes,  tanks,  ammunition,  et  cetera,  had  been 
furnished  by  Russia.  We  on  our  part  had  refused  to  supply  heavy 
tanks,  et  cetera,  to  ROK  in  pursuance  our  general  policy  not  to  supply 
other  countries  with  weapons  which  might  be  considered  to  be  of 
aggressive  character.  Result  this  policy  had,  of  course,  Ix^en  disastrous 
to  ROK  but  we  still  believed  that  policy  was  right  because  results 
had  made  it  clear  that  while  we  had  refrained  from  giving  ROK 
equipment  which  would  permit  it  to  engage  in  aggression,  Russia  had 
been  preparing  Northern  Korea  for  aggression. 

6.  Rajagopalachari  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  main  difference 
of  opinion  between  US  and  India  at  present  related  to  Chinese  repm- 
sentation.  I  said  it  was  difficult  for  me  understand  how  anyone  could 
seriously  believe  that  at  time  wdien  American  lives  were  being  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  supporting  UN  opposition  to  aggression,  US  Government 
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would  be  expected  to  reverse  position  which  it  had  taken  in  past  and 
support  admission  into  SC  of  regime  that  was  lauding  aggressor  and 
condemning  US  and  UN  for  opposing  aggression.  How  could  US 
cliange  its  attitude  in  such  circumstances  particularly  when  Peiping 
regime  continued  demonstrate  all  those  qualities  which  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  original  US  decision  not  to  vote  for  its  admission  into  SC? 
Rajagopalachari  said  he  could  well  understand  US  attitude  and  ap¬ 
preciated  my  frankness  in  discussing  matter  with  him.  Pie  hoped  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  me  during  days  to  come. 

Henderson 


795.00/7-2150 :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Offices  ^ 

SECRET  Washington,  July  21,  1950 — 8  a.  m. 

Although  T'aejon  lost,  Tokyo  Hdqtrs  reports  local  successes  in  center 
and  on  east  coast  wliere  Allied  naval  strikes  punishing  enemy.  In 
Hamchang-Andong  area  enemy  flanking  movements  are  complete 
failure.  Several  points  retaken.  Enemy  force  of  undetermined  size 
moving  south  on  west  coast  plain  and  advance  elements  reported  60 
miles  southwest  Taejon.  No  friendly  forces  this  sector.  ROK  naval 
base  Kunsan  lost.  Enemy  growing  more  sensitive  US  air  attacks,  now 
reluctant  to  enter  into  action  in  daylight  and  taking  steps  conserve 
dwindling  transport  by  elaborate  camouflage.  Enemy  estimated  lost 
half  armor  in  4  weeks  action,  156  of  estimated  260-412  armored  ve¬ 
hicles  knocked  out.  Our  air  action  especially  carrier  strikes  have 
reduced  enemy  air  capabilities  to  only  75  sorties  a  day. 

Re  SyG  Lie’s  circ  request  aid  for  Korea,  top  Canad  officials  endorse 
UN  US  stand  but  not  convinced  of  gravity  situation.  Canad  dispatched 
a  long-range  air  transport  sqdrn  and  may  send  more  destroyers  but 
probably  not  troops  since  Canad  Army  has  only  one  operational  bri¬ 
gade.  NZ  consulting  other  Commonwealth  countries,  waiting  to  see 
what  they  do.  Unlikely  NZ  ground  troops  be  sent  due  long  training 
needed.  Swed  finds  it  impossible  modify  i>osition  and  provide  troops 
but  willing  supply  field  hospitals.  Cannot  supply  ambulances  since 
Swed  Army  has  none  spare.  Ital  cannot  supply  material  aid  at  least 
for  present.  East  Pak  Army  has  urged  Pak  Govt  send  troops.  SyG 
Indian  Fonofl  thinks  Nehru  unlikely  assign  even  token  force  just 
now.  Ceylon  Primin  stated  if  Korea  shld  develop  into  “struggle  be¬ 
tween  Communism  and  democracy”  no  doubt  which  side  Ceylon  wld 
fight.  According  Pak  Dipl  in  Jidda  there  some  hope  for  change  in 

‘  Rent  to  38  diplomatic  missions  and  to  the  Consulates  General  in  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore. 
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Egypt  attitude  near  future.  Turk  UN  rep  said  any  hesitation  part 
Turk  on  oifering  troops  due  to  fear  of  direct  attack  on  Turk.  Amemb 
Athens  liopes  Greek  Go\'t  offer  of  six  C-47s  will  not  be  accepted  by 
UN  due  technical  problems.  Little  chance  Iran  will  offer  troops  or 
other  aid.  Phil  Foninin  Romulo  repeated  offer  25,000  Phil  Scouts  to 
be  outfitted  by  US.  Pres  Quirino  stated  Phil  Army  needed  in  anti- 
Iluk  campaign  at  home.  Thai  Fonmin  reported  in  press  to  have  offered 
4,000  best  combat  troops  ready  within  month. 

PolAd  Tokyo  notes  current  Jap  anti-Commie  drive  taking  edge  off 
Jap  Commie  Party  activities.  Party  line  newspapers  are  closed  as 
soon  as  they  open.  Commie  line  concentrating  on  appeal  that  US  and 
UN  will  bring  renewed  suffering  not  peace.  Numerical  strength  Party 
reduced  and  labor  unions  culling  rolls.  Jap  Primin  explains  to  Diet 
that  move  expand  police  reserves  taken  to  provide  against  emergency 
of  possible  Commie  infringement  on  Jap  territory  and  disturbance 
internal  law  and  order. 

Emb  Paris  and  Leg  Dublin  note  that  Commies  capitalizing  on 
sensational  emotional  type  stories  on  “stumbling,  sobbing  GIs”  such 
as  those  filed  by  Homer  Bigart  and  Marguerite  Higgins  from  Korea. 
Such  stories  have  helped  make  Europeans  seriously  doubt  effectiveness 
US  mil  support  in  event  Sov  aggression  Europe. 

Replying  recent  Schuman  aide-memoire  calling  for  reassessment 
western  strategy  in  light  Korean  developments,  we  state  that  US  in 
full  accord  with  Fr  suggestion  that  closest  contact  be  maintained 
between  US,  UK  and  Fr.  We  particularly  gratified  at  Fr  decision 
send  naval  unit  to  Korean  area. 

Yugo  UN  rep  Bebler  said  he  becoming  personally  more  concerned 
possibilities  aggression  against  Yugo.  He  referred  to  mounting  cam¬ 
paigns  in  USSR  and  satellites  alleging  that  Yugo  prepares  for  war 
on  neighbors  with  US  connivance.  He  intends  invite  member  Amer 
Progressive  Party  such  as  Heniy  Wallace  to  inspect  Yugo  first  hand 
to  determine  whether  Yugo  permits  fon  powers  to  have  milit  bases 
on  Yugo  soil. 

Bebler  also  commented  that  it  unfortunate  Nehru  in  message  to 
Stalin  had  given  latter  opportunity  to  place  Chi  UN  representation, 
question  in  front  of  the  aggression  in  Korea. 

US  Charge  in  Taipei  reports  that  most  Amers  there,  believe  Commies 
having  little  success  among  civilians,  particularly  Formosans.  How¬ 
ever,  ample  discontent  present  in  armed  forces  for  Commies  to  work 
on. 


Acnr.soN 
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795.00/7-2150  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Offices  ^ 

SECRET  Washington,  July  21, 1950 — 9  a.  m. 

Fol  summary  re  Korea : 

Re  SYG’s  circ  re  material  aid  and  troops  Nor  govt  unable  furnish 
ground  troops.  Swed  unable  provide  troops  but  old  supply  field  hos¬ 
pitals.  Requested  clarification  procedures  envisaged  in  circ  as  did 
reps  Fr,  NZ,  Canad,  Braz,  Bol,  Mex,  Urug,  Arg.  Neth  states  practically 
impossible  send  Dutch  troops.  Previous  reports  Peron  planning  offer 
Arg  troops  unfounded.  Emb  Tehran  believes  little  chance  Iran  will 
offer  mil  support  and  cld  hardly  offer  other  aid  in  view  internal 
situation.  Indian  FonOff  doubtful  Nehru  wld  feel  he  cld  send  token 
troops  just  now.  Benelux  powers  to  meet  discuss  question.  Nic  only 
country  make  UN  firm  offer  troops.  Iraqi  Charge  pidvately  assured  us 
under  instrs  his  govt  that  Iraq  not  neutral  but  lined  up  solidly  with 
West.  Peru  placing  embargo  on  trade  with  NK.  We  considering  direct 
appeal  for  UK  troops. 

Hung  first  satellite  openly  suggest  aid  NK.  All  Hungs  asked  by 
“natl  peace  council”  contribute  money  for  field  hospital.  Turk  FohMin 
wld  deplore  “Korean  compromise”  if  ytiid  pro  quo  were  UN  admission 
Commie  Chi.  Ceylon  official  said  Ceylon  not  neutral  and  wld  have 
supported  SC  res  if  UN  member.  In  event  Korean  conflict  shld  become 
sti  uggle  between  commies  and  democracy  no  doubt  on  which  side 
Ceylon  wld  fight.  While  bulk  Israel’s  population  continues  supjmrt 
govt  decision  back  SC,  commies  and  left-wing  Mapam  taking  Comin- 
form  line.  UK  auths  Hong  Kong  Singapore  now  have  effective  con¬ 
trols  on  exports  I-A  list  to  Chi,  NK. 

Korea  situation  reflected  in  planned  Fr  offensive  against  Ho  Chi 
!Minh,  in  our  Mil  Survey  ^Mission  recommendations  that  cuts  in  our 
mil  aid  program  for  Phils  be  restored  and  additional  aid  be  provided 
soon,  and  in  first  i\IDAP  shipments  going  Indo. 

Acheson 

*  Sent  to  Addis  Ababa,  Amman,  Baghdad,  Beirut,  Colombo,  Damascus,  Jidda, 
Monrovia,  Tangier,  Tel  Aviv,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis. 


711.5/7-2150  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirh)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Moscow,  July  21, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  July  21 — 5 : 41  p.  m.] 
183.  Needless  to  say  President’s  address  to  nation  on  19  July 
is  inspiring  and  already  gives  great  encouragement.  It  is  particularly 
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gratifying  to  note  that  the  word  “Commnnist”  has  been  used  to  name 
the  aggressor,  and  the  avoidance  of  referring  directly  to  Soviets. 

In  this  connection,  we  and  all  the  world  know  what  government  has 
inspired  this  attack  in  Korea,  but  it  is  currently  advisable  to  employ 
the  term  “Communist”  to  stigmatize  the  aggressor.  Restraint  for  the 
moment  will  let  the  door  stay  partly  open,  at  least,  and  give  time  for 
other  events  to  produce  their  effect. 

I  continue  to  feel  it  is  prudent  to  keep  from  engaging  directly  per¬ 
sonal  prestige  of  Stalin  as  well  as  of  Politburo  and  Soviet  Government, 
for  there  still  is  no  evidence  available  here  to  show  Soviets  intend  pre¬ 
cipitate  full  scale  world  war.  What  moves  Kremlin  may  be  planning 
are  not  yet  discernible,  but  it  does  seem  their  position  remains  suffi¬ 
ciently  flexible  to  allow  retreat  under  some  formula  which  they  might 
themselves  devise.  I  would  incline  towards  expectation  of  period  of 
detente  until  military  position  develops  further. 

Of  course  the  speedier  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress,  and  other¬ 
wise,  to  implement  the  President’s  program,  the  greater  will  be  the 
effect  not  only  upon  the  Politburo  but  also  upon  waverers  elsewhere. 

Reply  to  Nehru  by  Secretary  State  ^  likewise  brings  clearly  into 
focus  primary  source  of  threat  to  peace  in  Korea,  while  at  same  time 
dissipating  misty  jDroposition  concerning  China  seat  in  UN.  We 
already  see  how  well  British  Government  has  come  forward  to  make 
it’s  position  known  to  world  on  these  issues. 

Department  pass  London,  Paris.  Repeated  information  London  61, 
Paris  49. 

Kirk 


'  See  telegram  77,  July  17,  8  p.  m.,  to  New  Delhi,  p.  412. 


357. AD/7-2150 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Political  Adviser  in  Japan 

(^Sehald) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  July  21,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

127.  For  MacArthur  eyes  only  from  Dulles.  I  have  just  looked  over 
the  exchange  of  views  between  the  Dept  and  yourself  re  Romulo.^  I  can 
quite  appreciate  that  Romulo’s  presence  at  Korean  headquarters  wld 
be  an  embarrassing  diversion  in  a  tense  situation  requiring  con¬ 
centration  on  military  matters.  However,  I  feel  that  there  are 
moral  and  psychological  objectives  of  great  importance  which  wld 
be  served  by  bringing  Romulo  in  some  way  onto  the  scene  in 
his  capacity  as  President  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

‘  See  telegram  102,  July  17,  to  Tokyo,  and  the  unnumbered  telegram  from 
Tokyo,  July  18,  pp.  411  and  422. 
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This  wld  have  immediate  significance  because  of  his  UN  position  and 
because  he  is  an  Asiatic.  Also  it  wld  have  longer  range  importance 
because  of  his  probable  presence  and  large  influence  at  the  Sept  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Assembly  which  will  undoubtedly  debate  the  Korean  matter, 
I  know  that  you  will  fully  grasp  these  implications.  Wld  it  be  feasible 
without  excessive  pei-sonal  strain  on  you,  for  you  to  invite  Eomulo  to 
come  to  Tokyo  at  a  time  you  piclc  for  a  brief  talk  with  you  as  the 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  United  Nations  forces  ?  He  might  then 
make  a  broadcast  from  Tokyo  and  promptly  return  to  Manila.  If  at 
that  moment  it  seemed  practical  for  him  to  set  foot  on  Korean  soil 
without  disturbance  to  the  GHQ  there,  that  cld  be  detei'inined  by  you 
at  the  time,  but  wld  not  be  any  part  of  a  prearranged  program. 

Best  wishes  and  we  are  all  proud  of  the  magnificent  efloil  you  are 
directing.  [Dulles.] 

Aciieson 


795.00/7-2250 :  Telegram 

The  Airibassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  [Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Moscow,  July  22,  1950 — 2  p.  nrf.- 

[Received  July  22 — 8 :  54  a.  m.]' 
189.  AP  correspondent  reports  that  he  attempted  transmit  news- 
story  along  line  that  only  solution  Korean  issue  lay  in  seating  Chinese 
Communists  UN  and  that  Soviets  would  accept  no  other  formula. 
Censors  expunged  all  phraseology  which  indicated  that  Soviets  view 
seating  Chinese  Communists  as  only  path  to  peaceful  settlement.  Cor¬ 
respondent  then  took  different  tack  and  wrote  newsstory  to  effect  that 
“way  to  peacefully  settling  Korean  question  not  completely  closed”, 
that  door  remains  open,  etc.,  and  this  was  passed  by  Soviet  censors. 

"WJiile  attitude  censoi-s  obviously  not  conclusive  evidence  Soviet 
policy,  foregoing  would  appear  be  further  evidence  that  Soviets  care¬ 
fully  keeping  their  position  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  retreat  (mytel 
183,  July  21). 

Department  pass  London,  Paris.  Repeated  info  London  63,  Paris  51. 

Kirk 


357. AD/7-2250  ;  Telegram 

The  Commander  in  Chiefs  Far  East  {MacArthur)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Tokyo,  July  22, 1950 — 7 : 11  p.  m. 

[Received  July  22 — 10 : 29  a,  m.] 

6310.  Personal  for  Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles. 

“Reference  your  message  No.  127,  July  21.  I  understand  fully  the 
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psychological  and  moral  factors  involved  in  giving  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  pi’ominence  to  the  United  Nations  Korea  effort.  I  also  fully 
understand  the  value  of  the  use  of  an  Oriental  for  such  purpose.  I 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  Romulo  is  an  acceptable  agent  in  this 
particular  area.  He  is  immensely  unpopular  among  the  Japanese  be¬ 
cause  of  the  bitter  and  unrelenting  stand  he  has  taken  with  reference 
to  their  recovery  in  any  form.  They  understand  fully  how  he  has 
opposed,  in  the  most  implacable  and  unrelenting  way,  practically  every 
United  States  effort  with  reference  to  Japanese  recovery  or  an 
equitable  and  just  Japanese  peace.  His  completely  selfish  and  national¬ 
istic  attitude  on  reparations  has  aroused  hatred  and  resentment  on  the 
part  of  all  Japanese  of  whatever  party  or  affiliation.  In  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission,  his  stand  has  been  perhaps  the  most  obstructive 
and  destructive  of  any  of  the  members  except  that  of  the  Soviet.  His 
general  attitude  was  only  recently  given  particiJar  emphasis  in  his 
tart  and  offensive  reply  to  Ambassador  Crew’s  appeal  for  support 
for  the  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the  projected  International 
Christian  University  in  Japan.  His  presence  here  could  not  fail  to 
arouse  the  greatest  possible  Japanese  resentment,  just  at  the  moment 
when  I  am  seeking  the  greatest  possible  Japanese  cordiality.  He  is  also 
completely  unacceptable  to  the  Koreans,  as  he  is  held  responsible  by 
them  for  canceling  the  invitation  wdiich  President  Quirino  was  under¬ 
stood  to  have  given  to  the  Korean  Foreign  Service  at  the  time  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  meeting  in  Baguio  some  months  ago.’^  The  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  humiliation  felt  by  Koreans  at  this  incident  has  left  a  per¬ 
manent  scar.  A  similar  feeling  exists  towards  him  in  Nationalist  China 
circles  where  he  is  credited  with  having  not  only  blocked  the  presence 
of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  at  the  Southeast  Asia  meeting,  but  also 
to  have  completely  vitiated  its  original  purpose,  which  was  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  Communistic  influences  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  you  know,  he  is  an  old  comrade  of  mine  and  I  hold  him  person¬ 
ally  in  the  greatest  possible  esteem,  but  in  my  opinion,  a  most  funda¬ 
mental  and  irreparable  error  would  result  from  trying  to  inject  him 
into  the  local  situation. 

Everyone  here  joins  me  in  heartiest  regards.  IMacArthur.”  ® 


'  See  footnote  1  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Mnceio  to  Mr.  Ensk,  May  25,  p.  88. 

*The  following  reply  to  this  message  was  sent  by  the  Department  of  State 
in  telegram  138,  July  24,  7  p.  m.,  to  Tokyo : 

“Personal  for  General  MaeArthur  from  Dulles.  Thanks  for  your  mes.sage 
Number  6310,  DTG221011Z.  I  appreciate  your  going  to  the  trouble  to  explain 
so  fully  the  complications.  I  had  known  there  were  Irritations,  but  had  not  sensed 
that  they  were  big  enough  to  offset  the  advantage  of  bringing  onto  the  scene  the 
President  of  the  Assembly  who  is  also  an  Asiatic.  Your  message  puts  the  matter 
in  a  new  light  and  I  fear  we  must  regretfully  forego  the  project,  at  least  for 
the  present  With  sincere  good  wishes.”  (320/7-2450) 
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79DB.551/7-2250 

The  Airibaesador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  July  22, 1950 — 1  p.  m. 

NLA,CT  [Eeceived  July  22 — 11 : 21  a.  m.] 

485.  EeDef)tel  401,  July  21.^  Strongly  suggest  that  you  permit  me 
have  personal  talk  with  Attlee  on  subject  of  British  plans  and  possible 
contribution  ground  forces  in  Korea  before  taking  any  further  steps. 
I  will  not  put  anything  formally  to  him  but  can  sound  him  out  as 
to  British  intentions. 

It  seems  to  me  there  ai’e  two  issues  here.  First,  the  extent  of  British 
contribution  of  ground  forces  in  Korean  affair  and  secondly,  whether 
British  will  follow  our  pattern  of  semi-mobilization.  Eeason  I  make 
this  recommendation  so  strongly  is  that  I  believe  it  would  be  far 
better  if  British  were  to  make  offer  on  their  own  initiative  instead  of 
as  result  of  aide-memoire  from  us. 

An  aide-memoire  could  probably  not  be  withheld  from  Commons 
and  feeling  might  begin  develop  in  certain  quarters  of  Labor  Party 
that  we  were  pressing  issue.* 

Douglas 

^  Not  printed ;  it  stated  the  Department’s  strong  feeling  that  the  United  King¬ 
dom  sliould  make  a  commitment  of  ground  forces  to  Korea  as  soon  as  possible 
and  questioned  Ambassador  Douglas  on  the  desirability  of  the  Department’s 
transmitting  an  aide-memoire  on  this  subject  to  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Washington  (795B.5/7-2150). 

*  Department  telegram  416,  July  22,  2  p.  m.,  to  London,  not  printed,  expressed 
agreement  with  the  line  of  action  suggested  by  Ambassador  Douglas  in  telegram 
485  (795B.551/7-2250). 


795.00/7-2250 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  India 
TOP  SECRET  Washington,  July  22,  1950 — 4  p.  m, 

PRIORITY  NIACT 

106.  Eyes  only  for  Henderson.  Dept  now  considering  possible  fur¬ 
ther  msg  from  Sec  to  Nehru  along  lines  fol  text.  Highly  important 
that  existence  and  content  any  such  msg  and  any  ensuing  correspond¬ 
ence  be  kept  seci’et.  Dept  requests  your  soonest  advice  such  msg, 
jiarticularly  with  regard  to  (1)  content  (2)  whether  we  shld  send 
another  msg  now  or  allow  Nehru  time  to  cool  off  and  think  things  over 
and  (3)  whether  it  desirable  to  raise  fresli  series  of  exchanges  on 
matter’s  on  ivliich  we  disagree.  Text  follows: 

‘‘My  dear  IMr.  Prime  Minister:  As  my  mess.age  of  July  18^  was  to 
be  released  to  the  pre.ss,  1  did  pot  for  obvious  reasons  specifically 


‘  See  telegram  77,  July  17,  8  p.  m.,  to  New  Delhi,  p.  412. 
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address  myself  therein  to  the  points  raised  in  the  communication 
delivered  to  me  by  your  Ambassador  on  July  17.  I  should  now  like, 
on  a  strictly  pei’sonal  and  confidential  basis,  to  give  you  my  thoughts 
on  those  points. 

“It  may  well  be  that  Moscow  is  seeking  a  way  out  of  its  present 
entanglement  without  loss  of  prestige.  Our  experience  with  the  Krem¬ 
lin  leads  us  to  believe,  however,  that  it  will  make  every  clTort  to 
find  an  exit  which  will  also  provide  positive  gain  in  terms  of  an 
increase  of  Soviet  influence  throughout  the  world.  One  such  gain 
would  be  the  seating  of  representatives  of  the  Peiping  regime  in  the 
Security  Council  in  circumstances  which  would  create  the  impression 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  that  the  US  had  made  a  deal  with  the 
USSR  to  buy  off  Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  four  sentences  beginning  ‘Since  the  Govt 
of  India’  in  your  message  of  July  19  ^  put  well  and  succinctly  the 
Indian  position  with  respect  to  the  Peiping  regime.  I  shall  try  to 
state  as  briefly  our  position. 

“We  have  not  recognized  Peiping  for  reasons  which  you  and  1 
-discussed  while  you  were  in  the  tJS  last  autumn  ® — reasons  which  we 
believe  are  still  valid.  We  have  consistently  opposed  the  seating  of 
Peiping  representatives  in  UN  organs,  at  Ihe  same  time  making  it 
clear  that  we  would  accept  the  decision  of  a  constitutional  majority 
in  any  organ.  Our  position  has  not  changed  and  in  our  view  has  been 
reinforced  by  Peiping’s  rejection  of  the  findings  of  the  UNCOK  and 
the  SC  in  the  Korean  situation  and  its  open  support  of  the  North 
Korean  aggressor. 

“Your  request  that  the  US  exei't  its  authority  and  influence  to  bring 
about  the  seating  of  Peiping  representatives  in  the  SC  put  us  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  It  was,  as  you  point  out,  consistent  with  India’s 
past  policy  for  you  to  make  the  request,  but  it  would  have  lieen  wholly 
inconsistent  with  our  past  policy  for  us  to  accept  your  proposal.  We 
had  hoped  that  in  the  present  critical  phase  of  the  development  of 
the  UN  as  an  effective  mechanism  to  prevent  aggression  it  would  bo 
possible  for  those  nations  sharing  the  common  objective  of  stopping 
aggression  in  Korea  to  avoid  becoming  involved  in  difficulties  over 
other  questions  such  as  Chinese  representation  in  the  UN.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  this  will  still  be  possible  between  India  and  the  US. 

“You  expressed  in  your  message  of  July  17  the  honest  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  chance  of  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea  if  Peiping 
representatives  enter  and  the  USSR  returns  to  the  SC.  You  also  said 
that  if  Peiping  and  IMoscow  thereafter  proved  unreasonable,  world 
opinion  would  hold  them  responsible  for  the  consequences.  I  have 
given  much  thought  to  these  two  statements  which  I  conceive  to  be 
very  much  at  the  heart  of  your  {wsition. 

“I  greatly  doubt  on  the  basis  of  our  experience  with  the  USSR  that 
the  presence  of  ^loscow  and  Peiping  in  the  SC  would  be  conducive 
to  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea.  In  any  event,  there  has  been  no 
intimation  from  Moscow  that  they  would  comply  with  SC  resolutions 
and  stop  the  aggression  in  Korea.  This  is  admittedly  a  matter  of 

’  See  telegram  148,  from  New  Delhi,  received  on  July  19  at  9 :27  a.  m.,  p.  425. 

*  Related  documentation  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  Foreign  Relations, 
1949,  volume  vi. 
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judgment,  but  if  they  were  to  come  into  the  SC  and  your  estimate  of 
the  effect  of  their  presence  proved  wrong,  a  real  disaster  might  result. 
One  consequence  might  be  a  development  which  our  two  governments 
have  been  striving  to  prevent — namely,  the  permanent  splitting  away 
from  the  UN  of  the  USSR  and  its  satellites.  If  Moscow  and  Peiping 
were  unreasonable  and  world  opinion  were  to  mobilize  against  them 
as  3’ou  foresee,  the  issue  might  be  so  sharply  drawn  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Soviet  bloc  that  no  reconciliation  within  the  UN  system 
would  be  possible.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  risks  inherent  in  your  pro¬ 
posal  are  even  greater  than  those  we  face  in  the  current  situation. 

“I  know  that  you  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  Formosa  as 
one  facet  of  the  Chinese  problem.  I  hope  that  the  President’s  message 
to  Congress  *  removed  any  doubts  that  you  may  have  had  about  our 
intentions  with  respect  to  that  island. 

(To  Henderson:  Here  you  could  orally  summarize  this  section 
message  to  Congress  and  furnish  text  excerpt,  if  you  desire) 

“I  underetand  that  yours  is  the  only  non-Communist  government 
which  has  effective  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peiping  regime.  I 
hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to  apprise  your  Ambassador  in  Peiping 
of  our  position  with  respect  to  Formosa  and  make  every  effort  to 
persuade  Peiping  that  its  own  interests  require  that  it  avoid  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  Korean  situntion  or  an  attack  iqx)n  Formosa. 

“Although  our  recent  communications  unhappily  highlighted  our 
divergent  views  on  the  Peiping  regime,  they  did  reveal  a  gratifying 
unity  of  purpose  to  strengthen  the  UN  in  resisting  aggression.  I 
believe  our  agreement  with  respect  to  Korea  is  of  greater  importance 
than  our  disagreement  over  China.” 

Aciieson 

*  See  the  editorial  note  under  date  of  July  19,  p.  430. 


795.00/7-2250 

Draft  Memorandum  Prepared  hy  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 

TOP  SECRET  ['VVasuington,  July  22,  1950.]^ 

Problem: 

To  decide  upon  U.S.  policy  regarding  the  advance  beyond  the  38th 
parallel  of  U.S.  forces  now  engaged  in  Korea  as  a  part  of  the  U.N, 
forces. 

Anedysis : 

1.  As  U.N.  forces  drive  back  North  Korean  forces  and  approach 
the  38th  parallel,  the  decisions  and  actions  taken  by  the  United  States 
and  other  U.N.  members  which  are  supporting  the  Security  Council 

‘  The  source  text  bore  the  notation  that  it  was  drafted  on  July  22,  by  George 
n.  Butler  of  the  Policy  Pianning  Staff;  an  attached  chit  l)y  Philip  H.  Watts  of 
the  Policy  Planning  Staff,  dated  July  23,  9:  45  a.  m.,  indicated  that  this  was  the 
latest  draft  of  “the  38th  parallei  paper”. 
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Resolutions,  and  those  taken  by  the  Kremlin,  will  determine  whether 
hostilities  can  be  confined  to  Korea  or  will  spread  so  that  the  danger 
of  a  third  world  war  is  greatly  increased. 

2.  In  its  Resolution  of  June  25,  1950,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  noted  “with  grave  concern  the  armed,  attack  upon  the  Republic 
of  Korea  by  forces  from  North  Korea”,  determined  “that  this  action 
constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace,”  called  for  “the  immediate  cessation 
of  hostilities”,  called  upon  “all  members  to  render  every  assistance  to 
the  United  Nations  in  the  execution  of  this  resolution  and  to  refrain 
from  giving  assistance  to  the  North  Korean  authorities.” 

3.  In  its  Resolution  of  June  27,  1950,  the  Security  Council  noted 
“from  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Korea  that 
the  authorities  in  North  Korea  have  neither  ceased  hostilities  nor 
withdrawn  their  armed  forces  to  the  38th  parallel  and  that  urgent 
military  measures  are  required  to  restore  international  peace  and 
security” ;  noted  “the  appeal  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the  United 
Nations  for  immediate  and  effective  steps  to  secure  peace  and  security” ; 
and  recommended  “that  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  furnish 
such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to 
repel  the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  international  j)eace  and  security 
in  the  area”. 

4.  In  a  third  Resolution  of  July  7,  the  Security  Council  requested 
the  United  States  to  designate  a  Commander  for  all  the  forces  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Korean  operation,  and  author¬ 
ized  that  these  forces  fly  the  U.N.  flag.  In  response  to  this  Resolution, 
General  MacArthur  has  been  designated  as  Commander  of  these 
forces.  The  Republic  of  Korea  also  has  placed  its  forces  under  General 
^MacArthur’s  command. 

5.  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  July  19,  President  Truman 
stated  that  he  thought  it  important  that  the  nature  of  our  military 
action  in  Korea  be  understood ;  that  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear 
that  the  action  was  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  basic  moral  principle; 
that  the  United  States  was  going  to  the  aid  of  a  nation  established  and 
supported  by  the  United  Nations  and  unjustifiably  attacked  by  an 
aggressor  force. 

6.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  present  military  action  in  Korea  is 
to  bring  about  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
North  Korean  forces  to  the  38th  parallel.  This  action  is  being  carried 
out  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  which 
deals  with  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  acts  of 
aggression. 

7.  The  General  Assembly  Resolutions  of  November  14,  1947, 
December  12,  1948  and  October  21,  1949  are  a  part  of  the  U.N.  effort 
which  is  strongly  supported  by  the  United  States,  to  bring  about  the 
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complete  independence  and  unity  of  Korea.  This  effort  is  based  upon 
provisions  of  Cliapter  VI  of  the  Charter,  dealing  with  pacific  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes. 

8.  There  are,  therefore,  two  major  parts  of  the  Korean  problem: 

(a)  the  long-term  effort  to  bring  about  unity  and  independence,  and 

(b)  the  present  enforcement  action  to  rei^el  North  Korean  aggression. 
This  paper  is  addressed  to  the  latter  phase  of  the  problem. 

9.  The  following  contingencies  are  envisaged  as  the  U.N.  enforce-^ 
ment  action  develops,  provided  North  Korean  forces  are  not  reinforced 
by  USSR  or  Coimnunist  Chinese  troops;  (a)  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  North  Korean  forces  to  the  38th  parallel  before  U.N.  forces  have 
begun  a  counter-offensive;  (b)  a  withdrawal  in  good  order  of  North 
Korean  forces  to  the  38th  parallel  at  a  time  when  they  are  being  driven 
northward  to  a  point  approaching  the  38th  parallel;  (c)  a  major  de¬ 
feat  and  disintegration  of  North  Korean  forces  during  the  period 
when  they  are  being  driven  back  toward  the  38th  parallel;  (d)  con¬ 
tinued  resistance  by  North  Korean  forces  after  U.N.  forces  have 
reached  the  38th  parallel.  Another  contingency  is  the  occupation  of 
North  Korea  to  the  38th  parallel  by  Soviet  or  Communist  Chinese 
forces  before  the  U.N.  forces  reach  the  38th  parallel,  or  active  support 
of  the  North  Korean  forces  south  of  the  38th  parallel  by  Chinese 
Communist  or  Soviet  forces. 

10.  A  need  for  important  decisions  will  arise  with  a  reversal  of 
the  military  situation  in  Koi’ea  and  the  approach  of  U.N.  forces  to¬ 
ward  the  38th  parallel.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  when  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  North  Korean  aggression  cannot  succeed  and  that 
eventually  North  Korean  forces  will  be  driven  back  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  the  Kremlin  will  take  a  decision  (if  it  has  not  already  done, 
so)  regarding  a  course  of  action  in  the  new  situation. 

11.  Tliere  is  ample  evidence  of  the  strategic  importance  to  Russia 
of  the  Korean  peninsula.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Kremlin 
would  accept  the  establishment  in  North  Korea  of  a  regime  which  it 
could  not  dominate  and  control. 

AVhen  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  North  Korean  aggression  will 
be  defeated,  there  might  be  some  agreement  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  North  Korean  regime  which  would  mean  in  substance  that  U.N. 
military  action  north  of  the  38th  parallel  would  result  in  conflict  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  or  Communist  China. 

While  fighting  is  in  progress  south  of  the  38th  parallel,  the  Krem¬ 
lin  might  bring  about  the  occupation  of  North  Korea  either  with  its 
own  or  with  Chinese  communist  forces. 

The  Kremlin  might  initiate  some  move  toward  a  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment  while  hostilities  still  are  in  progress  south  of  the  38th  parallel. 
It  is  possible  that  the  basis  would  be  the  withdrawal  in  good  order  of 
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North  Korean  forces  and  the  continued  division  of  the  country  along 
the  38th  parallel.  The  situation  at  the  time  of  such  a  possible  proposal 
might  make  its  acceptance  desirable;  but  we  should  guard  against 
terms  that  would  leave  the  aggressor  in  an  advantageous  position, 
that  would  invite  a  repetition  of  aggression,  and  that  would  under¬ 
mine  the  authority  and  strength  of  the  United  Nations. 

12.  Since  the  United  States  is  participating  in  a  U.N.  action,  the 
attitude  of  its  U.N.  allies  are  important. 

If  North  Korean  forces  withdraw  or  are  driven  back  to  the  38th 
parallel,  it  is  doubtful  that  there  would  be  majority  support  in  the 
United  Nations  for  continued  military  action  by  the  U.N.  forces  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  a  settlement  that  would  result  in  a  unified 
and  independent  Korea. 

There  probably  would  be  reluctance  and  opposition  to  multilateral 
use  of  force  as  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  effort,  initiated  under  the 
provisions  for  pacific  settlement,  to  bring  about  the  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  and  unity  of  Korea.  This  is  particularly  true  as  concerns 
many  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia. 

13.  The  future  of  the  Korean  people  is  an  important  consideration. 
The  United  States  has  supported  the  U.N.  effort  to  bring  about  the 
complete  independence  and  unity  of  Korea.  The  United  States  is 
concerned  about  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  Kepublic  of  Korea 
and  the  Korean  people. 

Having  been  the  victim  of  armed  attack  from  North  Korea,  the 
Republic  of  Korea  naturally  will  want  a  settlement  that  gives  a  maxi¬ 
mum  guarantee  against  the  danger  of  similar  future  attacks.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  the  North  Korean  forces  are  driven  back  to  the  38th 
parallel,  the  Republic  of  Korea  may  well  urge  the  continued  pursuit 
of  those  forces  until  they  are  destroyed. 

14.  Likewise,  public  and  Congressional  opinion  in  the  United  States 
might  be  dissatisfied  with  any  conclusion  falling  short  of  what  it 
would  consider  a  “final”  settlement  of  the  problem.  Hence,  a  sentiment 
might  arise  favoring  a  continuation  of  military  action  north  of  the 
38th  parallel.  The  development  of  such  a  sentiment  might  ci-eato 
serious  problems  for  the  execution  of  United  States  policy. 

15.  The  disadvantages  of  a  failure  to  attain  the  complete  independ¬ 
ence  and  unity  of  Korea  after  the  North  Korean  forces  have  been 
driven  back  to  the  38th  parallel  must  be  weighed  against  the  risk  of 
a  major  conflict  with  the  U.S.S.R.  or  Communist  China  that  such  a 
settlement  might  well  involve.  Furthermore,  if  the  North  Korean 
forces  are  decisively  defeated  and  if  North  Korea  suffers  heavy 
material  damage  from  air  attack,  those  forces  are  not  likely  to  attack 
again  soon.  By  that  time  the  United  States  and  other  U.N.  members 
should  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  to  take  effective  action.  It  seems 
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likely,  also,  that  a  satisfactory  permanent  solution  of  the  Korean 
problem  can  be  hoped  for  only  when  and  if  a  substantial  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  reached  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  non-communist  world. 

Concliisions : 

16.  If  U.N.  forces  were  to  continue  military  ground  action  north 
of  the  38th  parallel  except  to  the  extent  essential  for  tactical  require¬ 
ments  as  fighting  approaches  that  line,  the  danger  of  conflict  with 
Chinese  communist  or  Soviet  forces  would  be  greatly  increased. 

17.  From  the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  military  commitments  and 
strength,  we  should  make  every  effort  to  restrict  military  ground 
action  to  the  area  south  of  the  38th  parallel,  to  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  on  acceptable  terms  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  work 
for  a  situation  that  will  minimize  the  requirements  for  U.S.  forces  in 
tlie  Republic  of  Korea. 

18.  U.N.  military  action  north  of  the  38th  parallel,  except  to  the 
extent  essential  for  tactical  requirements  as  fighting  approaches  that 
line,  would  require  a  new  Security  Council  resolution.  Such  new  reso¬ 
lution  might  be  difficult  to  obtain.  U.S.  action  without  U.N.  support 
should  be  avoided  unless  absolutely  required  by  considerations  of 
national  security. 

19.  The  risks  of  bringing  on  a  major  conflict  with  the  U.S.S.R.  or 
Communist  China,  if  U.N.  military  action  north  of  the  38th  parallel 
is  employed  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  “final”  settlement  in  Korea,  appear 
to  outweigh  the  political  advantages  that  might  be  gained  from  such 
further  military  action. 

20.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  there  is  a  complete  disintegration  of 
North  Korean  forces  together  with  a  failure  of  the  Kremlin  and  Com¬ 
munist  China  to  take  any  action  whatever  to  exert  influence  in  North 
Korea,  U.N.  forces,  acting  in  pursuance  of  an  additional  Security 
Council  resolution,  might  move  into  North  Korea  in  order  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  a  united  and  independent  Korea. 

21.  Efforts  to  secure  the  unity  and  independence  of  Korea  should  be 
vigorously  pressed  if  the  North  Koreans  show  a  disposition  to  sue  for 
armistice  terms,  or  by  means  of  the  pacific  settlement  procedures  of 
the  United  Nations  after  the  North  Korean  forces  have  been  driven 
back  or  withdraw  to  the  38th  parallel  and  hostilities  have  ceased. 

Recommendatiom : 

22.  It  should  be  kept  constantly  before  world  opinion  that  U.S. 
forces  in  Korea  are  acting  as  a  part  of  U.N.  forces  in  response  to  Se¬ 
curity  Council  resolutions;  that  they  are  acting  in  support  of  the 
moral  principle  of  repelling  aggression ;  that  their  immediate  purpose 
is  to  bring  about  tlie  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
North  Korean  forces  to  the  38th  parallel ;  and  that  other  measures  in 
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regard  to  Korea  which  might  be  necessary  or  desirable,  once  the 
aggression  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  would  be  a  subject  for  U.X. 
consideration. 

23.  The  Department  of  State  should  keep  developments  in  Korea 
under  close  and  constant  study,  in  order  that  decisions  regarding  our 
action  can  be  taken  rapidly  whenever  they  are  required  by  new 
situations. 

24.  Copies  of  this  paper  should  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Delegation  at  the 
United  Nations  and  to  General  MacArthur  for  information  and 
guidance. 


330/7-2350 :  Telegram 

The  AmbassadoT  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Dei, hi,  July  23, 1950 — 11  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  July  23 — 6 :  36  p.  m.] 

180.  Dept  el  106,  July  22. 

1.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  decide  whether  or  not  we  should  engage  in 
further  correspondence  on  this  subject.  Among  factors  this  end  arer 

(a)  Nehru  and  Bajpai  who  in  effect  is  FonlNlin  appear  to  be 
considerably  irritated  at  our  reply.  Bajpai  particularly  seems  to  have 
taken  reply  as  personal  affront  and  has  made  number  of  sarcastically 
critical  remarks  to  other  chiefs  of  mission.  For  instance,  immediately 
following  receipt  our  reply  British  Charge  asked  him  if  Indian  press 
might  not  start  campaign  against  US.  Bajpai’s  answer  was  “They 
won’t  like  the  American  reply  any  better  than  I”.  To  another  diplo¬ 
mat  he  said  “The  US  has  made  its  decision  and  the  worse  for  US”. 
To  another  he  said  US  had  completely  failed  understand  spirit  in 
which  approach  was  made.  Bajpai’s  anger  due  in  part  personal  pique. 
Although  idea  of  sending  messages  was  it  seems  first  suggested  by 
Krishna  ISIenon  IIC  to  UK  most  effective  foe  of  US  among  Nehru’s 
trusted  inner  circle,  Bajjiai  assumed  role  master  strategist.  He  jier- 
sonall}^  drafted  mesvsages  after  presenting  arguments  to  me  re  im¬ 
portance  seating  of  Peiping  in  SC,  after  working  on  British,  etc.  With 
his  supersensitive  mind  he  a2)parently  has  inter2)retod  second  para¬ 
graph  our  reply  in  which  we  state  our  iiolicics  re  maintenance  peace 
and  of  strengthening  UN  as  veiled  insinuations  that  our  policies  this 
respect  were  in  contrast  those  of  India.  He  apparently  failed  note  that 
this  paragraph  had  been  inspired  by  mention  these  points  in  Nehru’s 
original  message  to  us.  This  mi.sconception  Bajpai’s  part  responsible 
for  third  paragraph  Nehru’s  second  published  note.*  Neither  Nehru 
nor  Bajpai  has  made  movo  discuss  exchange  with  me  subsequent  receijit 
our  reply.  I  have  considered  it  wise  not  to  approach  them  on  subject 
for  present.  Bajpai  has  taken  occasion  twice  to  tell  me  over  telejihone 


*  See  telegram  148,  from  New  Delhi,  received  on  .Inly  19  at  9:27  a.  m.,  p.  42.5. 
Reference  is  to  the  third  and  fourth  .sentences  of  Mr.  Nehru's  message. 
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that  GOI  considers  correspondence  on  this  subject  as  “terminated” 
and  both  times  I  have  indicated  my  belief  US  Government  has  similar 
views. 

(&)  Indian  press  in  general  has  denounced  what  it  considers  as 
thwarting  by  US  of  Nehru’s  efforts  for  peace.  Nehru  by  this  move  has 
won  back  favor  of  those  sections  Indian  press  which  most  enthusias¬ 
tically  support  India’s  policy  of  “non-alignment  with  either  power 
bloc.”  Nehru  and  Bajpai  are  undoubtedly  encouraging  to  some  extent 
criticism  in  Indian  press  our  response  to  Nehru’s  approach. 

(c)  There  is  no  indication  our  reply  has  irritated  such  Indian 
political  leaders  as  PateU  and  liajagopalachari  who  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  our  position. 

(d)  Nehru  and  Bajpai  are  further  annoyed  by  leak  in  Washington 
of  Nehru’s  second  message.^  Bajpai  telephoned  me  about  NY  Times 
article  expressing  surprise  Nehru  and  self  and  complaining  same  time 
re  NY  Times  unfortunate  editorial  on  Kashmir. 

2.  I  am  inclined  believe  that  in  spite  Bajpai’s  intimations  GOI 
would  prefer  correspondence  closed  we  should  send  immediately  an¬ 
other  note  along  lines  suggested.  Following  my  reasons : 

{a)  B}'  outlining  with  such  frankness  our  reasons  for  turning  down 
Nehru  approach  to  us  we  would  indicate  that  we  consider  his  coopera¬ 
tion  important  and  desire  take  him  into  our  confidence. 

(5)  Delivery  of  note  would  furnish  Nehru  and  Bajpai  self- 
satisfying  opportunity  give  vent  to  their  resentment  arising  from 
injured  pride.  It  would  also  give  me  chance  to  point  out  their  misin¬ 
terpretation  spirit  of  our  formal  reply. 

{c)  Note  contains  convincing  exposition  our  position  which  must 
have  certain  effect  on  Nehru  and  much  more  so  on  other  members  his 
new  Cabinet  Committee  on  Korean — Patel,  Eajagopalachari,  Ayyangar. 

(d)  Delivery  should  be  soon  in  order  prevent  resentment  Nehru 
and  Bajpai  from  hardening  and  to  influence  them  to  curtail  their 
critical  comments  of  us  to  Indian  leaders  and  press  and  foreign  diplo¬ 
mats  and  from  taking  other  steps  which  might  be  injurious. 

3.  Following  represent  certain  suggestions  re  Department’s  draft: 

(a)  First  sentence  fourth  paragraph.  It  might  be  helpful  instead 
merely  of  referring  to  reasons  given  Nehru  orally  last  autumn  for  our 
failure  to  recognize  Peiping,  to  li.st  most  cogent  reasons  as  we  did 
in  recent  message  to  Bevin  (Deptel  40,  July  10 *  *  section  2  first  seven 
numbered  imints).  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Cabinet  might  thus 
be  in  better  position  understand  our  policy  toward  Peiping. 

(5)  Change  next  last  sentence  paragraph  5  to  read: 

“We  are  hoping  that  in  the  present  critical  phase  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  UN  as  an  effective  mechanism  to  prevent  aggression 


’r>epnty  Prime  Minisler  Sardnr  Vnliahhai  Pafel. 

*  !®ee  enclosure  1  to  the  note  from  Madame  Pandit  to  Mr.  Acheson,  July  17, 
p.  40S. 

*  f^ee  telegram  132.  July  10,  5  p.  m.  to  Loudon,  p.  347,  repeated  to  New  Delhi 
as  40. 
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those  nations  sharing  the  common  objective  of  stopping  aggression 
in  Korea  will  not  permit  differences  of  opinion  over  such  questions 
as  Chinese  representation  to  divert  their  attention  and  energies 
from  the  attainment  of  this  objective.” 

(c)  Second  sentence  penultimate  paragraph.  Substitute  words  “con¬ 
tinue  to  endeavor”  for  “make  every  effort”. 

4.  Any  leak  Washington  this  message  after  previous  leaks  would 
be  most  unfortunate.  It  is  difficult  us  believe  leaks  have  been  US 
sources.  We  are  wondering  whether  member  some  foreign  diplomatic 
mission  in  Waslrington  might  not  have  been  indiscreet. 

Henderson 


795.00/7-2150  :  Telegram 

T/ie  Annhassador  in  Korea  {Muccio')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Taegu,  July  21,  1950. 

[Received  July  24 — 12:49  a.  m.] 

72.  ReDeptels  25  ^  and  26,  July  20  on  UP  despatch.  Check  reveals 
quoted  despatch  is  paraphrase  of  much  longer  despatch  on  general 
subject  filed  by  Ralph  Teatsorth  on  July  19.  Teatsorth  filed  despatch 
after  long,  private,  off  record,  informal  talk  with  FSR  Xoble  who  as¬ 
sures  me  he  w'as  not  speaking  on  subject  for  publication. 

I  have  again  strictly  instructed  staff’  to  refrain  from  an}^  discussion 
whatsoever  this  issue.  On  receipt  Deptel  16,  July  14,  I  invited  mem¬ 
bers  my  staff  and  also  Army’s  attention  to  its  content  since  US  Gov¬ 
ernment  official,  in  that  case,  proved  to  be  acting  PIO.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  by  all  US  Government  agencies  here  to  abide  by  Depart¬ 
ment  directives. 

Muccio 

^  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  26  to  Taegu,  July  20, 1  p.  m.,  p.  437. 


330/7-2450 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  secret  New  Deijii,  July  24,  1950 — 10  a.  m. 

niact  [Received  July  24 — 4:  52  a.  m.] 

182.  Embtel  180,  July  23. 

1.  I  suggest  further  minor  alteration  to  draft  message  to  Neliru.^ 
Last  clause,  first  sentence,  final  paragraph  be  changed  to  read  “they 


^  See  telegram  106,  to  New  Delhi,  July  22,  4  p.  m.,  p.  447. 
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also  served  to  emphasize  our  unity  of  purpose  to  strengthen  the  UN 
in  resisting  aggression.” 

2.  In  order  further  to  smooth  ruffled  feelings  I  suggest  that  passage 
similar  to  following  be  inserted  in  Department’s  draft  immediately 
before  last  paragraph :  “I  particularly  regret  that  we  were  unable  to 
respond  in  what  you  might  have  considered  a  generous  manner  to  your 
message  of  July  17,  We  fully  appreciate  your  earnest  desire  that 
hostilities  in  Korea  be  terminated  before  they  spread  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that  they  can  be  terminated  without 
encouragement  to  the  aggressor  and  to  potential  aggressors  only  after 
the  unconditional  withdrawal  of  aggressor  from  tlie  ROK.  We  also 
understand  your  deep  interest  in  China  and  your  evident  desire  for  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  your  neighbors,  the  people  of 
China.  We  too  are  most  anxious  that  the  traditional  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  peoples  of  the  US  and  those  of  China  should  not  be  allowed 
to  languish.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  contacts  between 
the  American  and  Chinese  people,  broken  through  no  desire  or  acts 
on  our  part,  can  be  I'esumed;  and  when  there  cannot  be  reasonable 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  free  nations  that  such  persons  as  represent 
China  in  the  UN  are  true  spokesmen  for  a  free  and  independent 
China.  From  our  own  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  peoples  we  can  have 
no  doubt  that  a  free  and  independent  China  will  fully  associate  itself 
with  the  great  purposes  of  the  UN.” 

Henderson 


795B. 5/7— 2450  :  Circular  telegram 

Tlie  Secretary  of  State  to  All  Missions 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  July  24,  1950 — 5  a.  m. 

Ltr  dated  Jul  24  from  Sec  to  Sec  Def  Johnson  summarizing  policy 
Re  UN  aid  for  Korea  is  quoted  below  for  ur  use  and  guidance  in  dis¬ 
cussions  this  matter  with  Reps  Govt  to  which  you  are  accredited.  If 
Sec  Def  reply  modifies  this  policy  you  will  be  promptly  informed.^ 

“I  am  outlining  in  this  ltr  the  gen  policies  under  which  it  is  intended 
that  the  Dept  of  State  and  its  Reps  abroad  shld  conduct  conversations 
with  other  Govts  on  the  subj  of  contributions  by  members  of  the  UN 
to  the  UN  effort  in  Korea.  I  wld  appreciate  confirmation  from  you 
that  this  is  in  accordance  with  our  several  conversations  on  the  gen 
subject  in  the  light  of  tlie  expressed  wishes  of  the  Pres.  Tliere  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  tlie  gen  attitude  described  below  has  the  sup- 
jKirt  of  Congressional  leaders. 

“The  US  Govt  is  anxious  to  encourage  the  maximum  direct  par¬ 
ticipation  by  all  members  of  the  UN  in  support  of  the  UN  effort  in 
Korea.  All  offers  of  direct  assistance,  mil  or  non-mil  in  form,  shld  be 


^No  formal  reply  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  received  until 
September  25,  see  p.  774. 
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welcomed.  Obviously  mil  assistance,  and  in  particular  the  offer  of 
ground  forces  is  most  important. 

“All  offers  shld  be  made  to  the  UN  which  will  immed  communicate 
them  to  the  US  Govt  for  consideration  by  the  Unified  Command. 
When  Reps  of  other  Govts  discuss  directly  with  US  Reps  intended  or 
possible  contributions,  they  shld  be  encouraged  and  thanked  but  re¬ 
minded  that  the  formal  offer  shld  be  communicated  to  the  UN. 

“Once  an  offer  has  been  made  to  the  UN  and  communicated  to  the 
Dept  of  State  by  the  US  Mission  to  the  UN,  arrangements  will  be 
made  by  the  Dept  for  Reps  in  Wash  of  the  offering  Govt  to  discuss 
the  specific  details  and  eventual  integration  of  the  offer  into  the  UN 
effort  in  Korea  with  appropriate  Reps  of  the  Office  of  the  Sec  of  Def. 

“As  a  practical  matter,  the  JCS  and  the  Unified  Command  will 
have  to  determine  what  particular  mil  units,  or  other  types  of  assist¬ 
ance  offered  by  other  UN  members,  can  in  fact  be  integrated  into  the 
mil  effort  in  Korea.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  US  Govt  to  accept  all 
offers  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thorough  examination  in  bilateral 
discussions  between  reps  of  the  Dept  of  Def  and  Reps  of  the  offering 
Govt  may  ultimately  reveal  that  it  will  be  impossible,  as  a  practical 
matter,  to  use  what  is  offei’ed.  In  such  cases,  a  modification  of  the 
actual  offer  into  usable  form  may  result  or  agreement  may  be  reached 
that,  while  the  offer  stands  as  accepted,  it  may  never  be  called  forward 
unless  circumstances  change. 

“In  order  not  to  mislead  other  UN  members,  the  US  Govt  does  not 
intend,  through  either  mil  or  dipl  channels,  unilaterally  to  urge  in¬ 
dividual  UN  membei's  to  offer  mil  units  except  iii  cases  on  which  the 
US  Govt  is  agreed  that  for  mil  or  other  controlling  reasons  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  employ  such  units  in  the  combat  area.  In  cases  where  such 
agreement  is  reached  we  will  of  course  make  every  effort  to  secure 
commitments  to  provide  mil  forces. 

“Since  I  am  anxious  promptly  to  confirm  instrs  in  the  above  sense  to 
our  missions  abroad,  I  wld  appreciate  it  if  you  wld  let  me  know  as  soon 
as  may  be  convenient  if  you  are  in  agreement  with  the  views  which  I 
have  expressed  above.” 

You  will  be  promptly  informed  if  country  to  which  you  accredited 
is  one  which  US  Govt  desires  directly  to  ask  for  ground  forces  and  of 
any  action  taken  this  regard  here. 

Aciieson 


795.00/7-2450 

Memorandum  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs 
{Allison)  to  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  {Nitze) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  July  24, 1950. 

Subject:  Policy  Planning  Staff  Paper  ^  on  Problem  of  U.S.  Policy 
Regarding  Advance  Beyond  the  88th  Parallel  by  U.S.  Forces  Now 
Engaged  in  Korea  as  part  of  the  UN  Forces 

I  have  read  and  studied  carefully  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  paper 
on  the  above  subject,  and  I  regret  to  state  that  I  must  enter  an 


‘  See  the  draft  memorandum  dated  July  22,  p.  449. 
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emphatic  dissent  from  its  philosophy  and  conclusions.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  paper  proposes  in  effect  that  we  make  known  at  once  to  General 
MacArthur  and  the  US  Delegation  to  the  UN  the  fact  that  US  objec¬ 
tives  in  Korea  are  limited  to  repelling  the  aggression  of  the  North 
Koreans  and  bringing  about  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  attacking  forces  to  the  38th  parallel,  after  which  a  final 
solution  of  the  Korean  problem  would  be  a  matter  for  UN  considera¬ 
tion.  In  other  words  we  would  go  back  to  the  status  quo  ante  helium 
and  then  ask  the  UN  to  start  all  over  again  doing  what  has  been  its 
attempt  at  three  General  Assemblies  since  1947.  The  aggressor  would 
apparently  be  consulted  on  equal  or  nearly  equal  terras  and  the  real 
aggressor,  the  Soviet  Union,  would  presumably  go  unpunished  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  The  aggressor  would  be  informed  that  all  he  had  to^ 
fear  from  aggression  was  being  compelled  to  start  over  again.  There- 
are  given  below  my  comments  on  specific  parts  of  the  paper  in  question 
and  my  further  reasons  for  opposing  the  adoption  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  this  paper.  There  is  also  given  my  conception  of  what  is  the 
proper  attitude  for  the  United  States  to  take. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  present  paper  implies  that  the  North  Korean 
regime  has  a  legal  status  and  that  the  area  north  of  the  38th  parallel 
is,  in  fact,  a  separate  nation.  This  has  no  foundation  in  fact  or 
morality.  The  North  Korean  regime  is  a  creature  of  the  Soviet  Union 
set  up  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Korean  people,  and 
in  deliberate  violation  of  three  Eesolutions  passed  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  paper  makes  a  false  division  between  what  it  terms  {a)  the 
long  term  effort  to  bring  about  unity  and  independence  in  Korea  and 
(5)  the  present  enforcement  action  to  repel  North  Korean  aggression. 
It  assumes  the  latter  phase  of  the  problem  can  be  solved  without 
regard  for  the  former.  This  is  a  fundamental  error.  If  a  correct  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  immediate  problem  is  not  reached,  a  correct  long  term 
solution  will  be  impossible. 

There  is  in  the  paper  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  supporting 
the  action  of  the  North  Korean  regime  the  Soviet  Union  is  acting  in 
direct  defiance  of  Paragraph  5  of  Article  2  of  the  UN  Charter  which 
requires  that : 

“All  members  shall  give  the  UN  every  assistaiice  in  anv  action  it 
takers  in  accordance  with  the  present  Charter,  and  shall  refrain  from 
giving  assistance  to  any  state  against  which  the  UN  is  taking  preven¬ 
tive  or  enforcement  action.” 

TVIiile  the  paper  rightly  stresses  the  importance  of  the  attitude  of 
our  UN  Allies  toward  what  is  done  in  Korea,  it  gives  only  cursory 
attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  20  million  people  of  South  Korea  who 
have  been  wantonly  attacked,  and  the  more  than  2  million  Koreans  who 
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fled  from  Soviet  oppression  in  the  North  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
South.  Tliere  can  be  no  sound  solution  which  does  not  take  fully  into 
account  the  hopes  of  these  millions.  Any  action  which  implied  that  the 
aggressors  would  suffer  but  mildly  if  at  all  and  that  the  artificial 
division  of  Korea  was  to  be  iDerpetuated  would  cause  the  people  and 
ai’iny  of  South  Korea  to  lose  what  little  morale  they  have  left  and 
would  run  the  grave  danger  of  turning  them  actively  against  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  now  in  Korea.  And  let  us  not  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
belief  that  we  could  adopt  the  recommendations  and  philosophy  of 
this  present  paper  and  not  have  the  Korean  Government  and  people 
find  it  out.  They  would.  And  I  should  hate  to  have  on  my  conscience 
the  responsibility  for  what  woidd  follow.  The  Korean  people  and 
Government  are  already  insisting  that  the  38th  parallel  division  must 
go  and  that  the  present  opportunity  to  unify  the  country  must  be 
seized.  American  diplomats  in  Korea  have  expressed  agreement.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  people  of  Korea  will  lose  all  faith  in  the  courage, 
intelligence  and  morality  of  the  United  States.  And  I,  for  one,  would 
not  blame  them. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  confronting  the  United  States  is  correctly 
stated  in  the  paper — namely  whether  the  disadvantages  of  a  failure  to 
attain  complete  independence  and  unity  for  Korea  outweigh  the  risk 
of  a  major  conflict  with  the  USSR  or  Communist  China  that  such  a 
settlement  might  involve.  But  the  answer  given  or  at  least  implied  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  wrong  one. 

IVlule  rightly  pointing  out  the  strategic  importance  of  Korea  to 
the  USSR,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  importance,  that  posses¬ 
sion  of  Korea  makes  easier  the  ultimate  conquest  of  Japan — the  real 
2:)rize  in  Asia  as  is  neither  Korea  nor  even  China — is  ignored.  And 
while  accepting  the  fact  that  the  USSR  would  not  permit  a  regime 
hostile  to  it  to  exist  in  North  Korea,  there  is  no  apparent  realization 
of  the  fact  that  Japan  is  of  critical  imjiortance  to  the  United  States 
and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  a  regime  hostile  to  American  inter¬ 
ests  in  Japan  to  dominate  Korea. 

The  paper  assumes  we  can  buy  more  time  by  a  policy  of  appease¬ 
ment — for  that  is  what  this  paper  recommends — a  timid,  half-hearted 
policy  designed  not  to  provoke  the  Soviets  to  war.  We  should  recognize 
that  there  is  grave  danger  of  conflict  with  the  USSR  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  whatever  we  do  from  now  on — but  I  fail  to  see  what  ad¬ 
vantage  we  gain  by  a  comproinise  with  clear  moral  principles  and  a 
shirking  of  our  duty  to  make  clear  once  and  for  all  that  aggression 
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does  not  pay— that  he  who  violates  the  decent  ojiinions  of  mankind 
must  take  the  consequences  and  that  he  who  takes  the  sword  will  perish 

the  sword. 

That  this  may  mean  war  on  a  global  scale  is  true — the  American 
people  should  be  told  and  told  why  and  what  it  will  mean  to  them. 
When  all  legal  and  moral  right  is  on  our  side  why  should  we  hesitate  ? 

We  should  determine  now  that  we  will  accept  in  Korea  no  solution 
which  does  not : — 

1.  Eliminate  the  North  Korean  Army,  either  by  force  or  disarm¬ 
ament  under  UN  auspices. 

2.  Provide  for  the  full  implementation  in  North  Korea  of  the  UN 
Ilesolutions  of  November  14,  1947,  and  December  12,  1948,  including 
the  holding  of  elections  under  the  auspices  of  the  UN  Commission  on 
Korea.  These  elections  to  be  held  after  the  return  to  their  homes  in 
North  Korea  of  the  more  than  2  million  refugees  who  had  fled  from 
Communist  oppression. 

3.  Provide  for  a  UN  police  force  to  maintain  order  until  such  time 
as  a  unified  Korea  can  provide  security  forces  of  its  own. 

4.  Provide  for  the  admission  of  the  unified  Korea  to  the  UN  with 
its  consequent  assumption  of  the  obligations  of  the  Charter  to  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  its  international  relations  against 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  all  other  members  of  the  UN. 

5.  Provide  that  the  membeis  of  the  UN,  upon  the  advice  of  a  UN 
Commission  in  Korea,  will  give  such  political  and  economic  aid  to 
the  Korean  Government  as  may  be  necessary  to  get  it  fairly  started 
on  the  road  toward  becoming  a  stable,  peaceful  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Having  determined  on  the  above  course,  we  should  make  known 
our  policy  to  all  the  world  after  having  discussed  it  with  our  friends 
in  the  U.N.  It  is  one  of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed.  Its  announce¬ 
ment  would  inspire  the  people  of  South  Korea  to  greater  efforts  in 
their  own  behalf.  It  is  in  accord  and  the  only  solution  which  is  truly 
in  accord  with  the  UN  Kesolution  of  June  27th  which  requires  the 
restoration  of  “international  peace  and  security  in  the  area”.  Any 
member  of  the  United  Nations  which  did  not  support  us  would  do  so 
in  the  knowledge  that  its  action  was  dictated  by  fear  and  not  by  doubt 
of  the  rightness  of  what  we  were  doing.  The  free  world  cannot  any 
longer  live  under  constant  fear.  The  issue  is  clear — we  should  now 
decide  to  stand  up  to  what  our  President  has  called  “raw  aggression”, 
or  we  should  admit  that  Sovdet  Communism  has  won  and  be  prepared 
to  take  the  consequences. 
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611.41/8-450 

Agreed  Memorandum^  Summary  of  United  States-United  Kingdom 
Discussions  on  the  Present  World  Situation^  July  1950^ 

W ashing ton^  D.CJ 

[Extracts] 


TOP  SECRET 

1.  Following  is  a  summary  of  discussions  held  in  Washington 
between  July  20  and  July  24,  between  General  Omar  N.  Bradley  and 
Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessup,  representing  the  United  States,  and 
Sir  Oliver  Franks  and  Lord  Tedder  representing  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Yost,* *  Colonel  L.  K.  La  due,®  INIr.  M.  E.  Dening,* 
Major  General  Kedman  ®  and  Captain  R.  D.  Coleridge,  R.N.®  were 
also  present. 

Terms  of  Reference 

2.  The  conversations  were  purely  exploratory  and  involved  no 
commitments  by  governments.  It  was  understood  that  there  would 
be  no  definitive  or  detailed  discussion  of  areas  in  which  third  parties 
have  a  primary  interest. 

Far  East 

3.  The  U.K.  representatives  emphasized  the  importance  which  their 
government  attached  to  avoiding  any  further  major  involvement  of 
Western  forces  on  the  Asiatic  mainland.'^  They  therefore  expressed 
the  hope  that  any  new  conflicts  which  might  break  out  in  the  Far  East 
might  be  localized  and  not  be  allowed  to  develop  into  general  war, 
either  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  with  Communist  China.  The  U.S. 
representatives  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  this  objective  but 
pointed  out  certain  possible  cases  of  aggression,  as  noted  below,  which 
it  might  be  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  localize. 

Chinese  Communists 

4.  The  U.K.  representatives  particularly  stressed  the  advantages  of 
localizing  any  possible  conflict  between  the  U.S.  or  the  U.K.  on  the 

^  Four  meetings  were  held  on  July  20,  21,  22,  and  24.  This  memorandum  was 
prepared  and  agreed  upon  at  the  conclusion  of  the  talks,  following  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  informal  summary  notes  kept  by  each  side.  Herein  are  printed  the 
parts  of  this  memorandum  dealing  with  the  Far  East ;  complete  coverage  of  the 
talks  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iii. 

*  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eastern  Euroi)ean  Affairs. 

•Deputy  Secretary,  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

•  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State.  United  Kingdom. 

•  Director  of  Military  Operations,  U.K.  War  Office. 

*  Secretary,  British  .Joint  Services  Mission. 

^Paragraph  29  of  this  memorandum,  not  herein  printed,  indicated  the  view 
of  the  U.K.  Representatives  that  a  threat  to  Berlin  should  be  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  list  of  danger  points. 
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one  hand  and  the  Chinese  communists  on  the  other ;  first,  for  the  reason 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and,  second,  in  order  that  a 
possible  gradual  drift  of  the  Chinese  communist  regime  away  from 
JMoscow  might  not  be  interrupted. 

5.  It  was  agreed  that  further  study  should  be  given  by  the  U.S. 
;and  the  U.K.  to  the  question  whether  an  overt  large-scale  involvement 
of  the  Chinese  communists  in  Korea  or  a  large-scale  Chinese  communist 
attack  on  any  other  state  or  territory  should,  as  being  indicative  of  a 
Soviet  intention  to  force  the  issue,  be  considered  as  raising  the  im¬ 
mediate  question  of  general  war. 

Korea 

6.  The  U.S.  representatives  stressed  the  political  and  military  im¬ 
portance  of  the  contribution  of  ground  forces  to  the  campaign  in 
Korea  by  as  large  a  number  of  nations  as  possible.  They  pointed  out, 
on  the  military  side,  that  the  campaign  would  presumably  last  for 
some  months  and  that  it  was  important  tliat,  when  the  counteroffensive 
was  undertaken,  it  be  carried  out  with  very  strong  forces  in  order  that 
the  Xorth  Korean  army  could  be  destroyed  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  before  our  forces  reach  the  38th  parallel.  The  U.K.  repre¬ 
sentatives  declared  that  they  had  not  hitlierto  considered  that  any 
forces  which  they  might  be  able  to  contribute  could  reach  the  theatre  of 
operations  in  time  to  be  used.  In  light,  however,  of  the  statement  by  the 
U.S.  representatives  that  the  campaign  would  be  long  and  that  very 
considerable  land  forces  would  be  needed,  they  would  represent  to 
London  the  points  made  by  the  U.S.  representatives. 

7.  The  U.S.  rei)resentatives  expressed  the  view  that  careful  study 
should  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  eventual  solution  of  the  Korean 
problem,  particularly  what  will  happen  when  UN  forces  reach  the 
38th  parallel  and  what  foi’ces  will  remain  in  Korea  after  the  end  of 
hostilitie.s.  They  indicated  that  this  would  be  a  question  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  UN. 

8.  It  appeared  to  be  the  view  of  both  IT.S.  and  U.K.  representatives, 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  proposition  stated  above,  that,  if  Soviet 
forces  should  interfere  overtly  on  a  large  scale  in  Korea,  this  action 
would  raise  the  immediate  question  of  general  war.  The  U.S.  repre¬ 
sentative  made  it  clear  that  they  had  no  intention  of  fighting  a  major 
Avar  in  Korea.  Should  Avar  occur,  it  was  their  intention  to  fight  in 
accordance  Avith  our  agreed  OA^er-all  strategy. 

0.  It  Avas  agreed  that  further  study  should  be  giA’en  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  OA*ert  intervention  of  the  Chinese  communists  in 
Korea  should  also  raise  the  immediate  question  of  general  war.  The 
U.K.  representatives  were  inclined  to  consider  such  an  inter\"ention 
by  the  Chinese  communists  unlikely  since  the  Chinese  Avould  not  act 
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solely  at  Soviet  direction  unless  they  gained  some  material  advantage 
to  themselves.  The  U.S.  representatives,  however,  believing  that 
Peiping  is  at  the  present  time  under  very  strong  Kremlin  influence  and 
that  the  Kremlin  might  wish  to  involve  the  Chinese  communists  in 
hostilities  with  the  West,  considered  such  a  possible  involvement  less 
unlikely. 

Formosa 

10.  The  British  representatives  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  any 
hostilities  arising  from  a  Chinese  communist  attack  on  Formosa  would 
bo  localized.  The  U.S.  representatives  replied  that  it  is  their  desire  and 
intention  that  any  such  hostilities  be  localized.  In  view  of  the  character 
of  the  President’s  statement  of  27  June,  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  there  would  be  no  invasion  of  the  mainland  in  connection  with  a 
Communist  attack  on  Formosa.  The  U.K.  representatives  stated  they 
were  in  full  agreement  with  this  intention  to  localize  any  such 
hostilities. 

Hong  Kong 

11.  The  British  representatives  stated  that  their  forces  in  Hong 
Kong  are  adequate  to  resist  internal  disturbances  or  a  small-scale  at¬ 
tack  from  without,  but  they  are  not  adequate  to  hold  off  a  full-scale 
attack  by  the  Chinese  communists.  Should  such  an  attack  occur,  it 
would  presumably  lead  to  an  appeal  to  the  UN,  but  nevertheless  the 
U.K.  representatives  would  hope  that  the  hostilities  might  be  localized. 

Macao 

12.  It  was  considered  that  action  could  not  be  taken  to  assist  the 
Portuguese  in  case  Macao  were  attacked.  The  U.K.  representatives 
stated  that  they  had  already  intimated  to  the  Portuguese  that  the 
U.K.  would  not  be  able  to  assist  in  these  circumstances. 

PhUippines 

13.  The  U.S.  representatives  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  oc¬ 
cupied  naval  and  air  bases  in  the  islands.  Elsewhere  in  the  discussions 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  Philippines  constitute  the  southern  end  of 
the  U.S.  Japan-Okinaw'a-Philippine  stopline. 

Indochina 

14.  It  was  understood  that  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  would  assist  the 
French  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities  in  case  of  a  Chinese  communist 
attack,  but  the  probability  would  be  great  that  neither  could  provide 
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forces  for  this  purpose.  There  was  no  further  discussion  of  the  Indo¬ 
china  problem  in  the  absence  of  the  French,  though  further  tripartite 
discussions  were  considered  to  be  necessary. 

Bunna 

15.  It  was  understood  that  neitlier  the  U.S.  nor  the  U.K.  could 
provide  forces  to  Burma  in  case  of  attack  and  that  it  is  unlikely, 
though  not  impossible,  that  India  or  Pakistan  would  do  so.  In  regard 
to  action  to  be  taken  it  was  understood  that  the  U.K.  would  take  the 
initiative. 

Malaya 

16.  The  U.K.  representatives  said  that  they  did  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  reduce  their  forces  in  Malaya  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
but  hoped  to  do  so  after  that  time.  It  was  generall}^  agreed  that  an 
early  and  favorable  resolution  of  the  Korean  situation  would  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  Malayan  problem. 

Siam 

17.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  Siam  would  bend  with  the  wind. 

J  apan 

18.  Interest  was  expressed  by  both  parties  in  proceeding  with  joint 
preliminary  political  discussions  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  at  a 
relatively  early  date. 

Afghanistan 

19.  It  was  agreed  that  Afghanistan  could  not  be  effectively  assisted 
in  case  of  invasion  by  the  Soviets. 


Actions  To  Be  Kecom  mended 

1.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  effects  of  overt  large-scale  Chinese 
communist  intervention  in  Korea  or  attack  upon  any  other  state  or 
territory,  particularly  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  such 
intervention  or  attack  could  be  localized  or  would  lead  to  general  war. 

2.  An  examination,  within  the  UN  framework,  of  the  eventual  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Korean  problem,  including  the  maintenance  of  ITN 
forces  in  South  Korea,  possible  reoccupation  of  North  Korea  by  the 
Soviets,  and  the  problem  of  ultimate  unification  of  the  country. 
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795.00/7-2550  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Envbassy  in  India 
TOP  SECRET  Washington,  July  25, 1950 — 2  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  NIACT 

115.  Text  msg  for  delivery  Neliru  fols.  As  indicated  Deptel  106 
Jill  22  highly  important  existence  and  content  this  msg  and  any  en¬ 
suing  correspondence  be  kept  secret.  We  wish  avoid  further  public 
exchange  with  Nehru.  As  press  keenly  interested  suggest  you  deliver 
msg  to  Bajpai  thus  avoiding  attracting  attn  by  appt  with  PIM. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Prime  Min:  I  did  not  in  my  msg  of  July  18 
specifically  address  myself  to  the  points  raised  in  the  communication 
delivered  to  me  by  your  Amb  on  July  17  as  I  wished  to  give  you  my 
thoughts  on  those  points  on  a  strictly  personal  and  confidential  basis. 

“It  may  well  be.  as  you  say,  that  ISIoscow  is  seeking  a  way  out  of 
its  present  entanglement  without  loss  of  prestige.  Our  experience  with 
the  Kremlin  leads  us  to  believe,  however,  that  it  wld  in  such  case  make 
every  effort  to  find  an  exit  which  wld  also  provide  positive  gain  in 
ternis  of  an  increase  of  Sov  influence  throughout  the  world.  One  such 
gain  Avld  be  the  seating  of  reps  of  the  Peiping  regime  in  the  Security 
Council  in  circumstances  which  wld  create  the  impression  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  that  the  US  had  made  a  deal  with  the  USSE  to  buy 
off  Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  four  sentences  beginning  ‘Since  the  Govt 
of  India’  in  your  msg  of  July  19  put  well  and  succinctly  the  Indian 
position  with  respect  to  the  Peiping  regime.  I  shall  try  to  state  as 
briefly  our  position. 

“M^e  have  not  recognized  Peiping  for  reasons  which  you  and  I 
discussed  while  you  were  in  the  US  last  autumn — reasons  which  we 
believe  are  still  valid.  We  have  consistently  opposed  the  seating  of 
Peiping  reps  in  UN  organs,  at  the  same  time  making  it  clear  that  we 
wld  accept  the  decision  of  a  constitutional  majority  in  any  organ. 
Our  position  has  not  changed  and  in  our  view  has  been  reinforced 
by  Peiping’s  rejection  of  the  findings  of  the  UNCOK  and  the  Security 
Council  in  the  Korean  situation  and  its  open  support  of  the  North 
Korean  aggressors. 

“The  considerations  influencing  our  position  are  of  a  most  serious 
.character.  I  shld  like  to  I’estate  some  of  them  because  of  the  weight 
which  we  attach  to  them. 

1.  Peiping  has  shown  little  indication  of  a  genuine  desire  to 
estab  normal  relations  with  other  states. 

2.  It  has  singled  out  Amer  citizens  and  interests  as  special 
objects  of  its  hostility. 

3.  It  has  made  no  pretense  of  accepting  and  carrying  out  the 
internatl  obligations  of  China. 

4.  There  is  still  room  for  doubt  that  it  exercises  effective  control 
throughout  the  mainland  of  China  or  is  supported  by  the  Chinese 
people. 

5.  It  is  lending  support  to  Communist  insurgents  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Malaya,  Burma  and  elsewhere,  has  recognized  IIo  Chi  Miidi 
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and  is  actively  interfering  with  efforts  to  transfer  polit  power  in 
Indochina  by  peaceful  processes. 

6.  It  is  cooperating  with  a  degree  of  Sov  penetration  of  China 
which  can  only  lead  to  China’s  dismemberment. 

Y.  Its  recent  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  in  connection  with 
the  Korean  situation  is,  of  course,  a  new  and  grave  factor. 

“Your  request  that  the  US  exert  its  authority  and  influence  to  bring 
about  the  seating  of  Peiping  reps  in  the  Security  Council  put  us  in 
a  very  difficult  position.  It  was,  as  you  point  out,  consistent  with 
India’s  past  policy  for  you  to  make  the  request,  but  it  wld  have  been 
wholly  inconsistent  with  our  past  policy  for  us  to  accept  your  proposal. 

“You  expressed  in  your  msg  of  July  17  the  honest  belief  that  there 
is  a  real  chance  of  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea  if  Peiping  reps  enter 
and  the  USSE  returns  to  the  Security  Council.  You  also  said  that  if 
Peiping  and  Moscow  thereafter  proved  unreasonable,  world  opinion 
wld  hold  them  responsible  for  the  consequences.  I  have  given  much 
thought  to  these  two  statements  which  I  conceive  to  be  very  much  at 
the  heart  of  your  position. 

“There  has  been  no  intimation  from  Moscow  that  it  wld  comply 
with  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  June  25  and  27  and  stop  the 
aggression  in  Korea  even  if  reps  of  the  Peiping  regime  were  seated 
in  the  Security  Council.  In  view  of  the  Kremlin’s  silence  on  this  point 
and  our  gen  experience  with  the  USSE,  I  greatly  doubt  that  the 
presence  of  Moscow  and  Peiping  in  the  Security  Council  wld  be 
conducive  to  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea.  This  is  admittedly  a 
matter  of  judgment,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  risks  inherent  in  your 
proposal  are  so  great  that  we  cannot  disregard  our  own  appraisal  of 
the  situation.  If  Moscow  and  Peiping  were  to  come  into  the  Security 
Council  and  proved  unreasonable,  the  UN  effort  to  restore  peace  in 
Korea  mi^ht  be  blocked.  This  wld  be  a  very  grave  consequence  indeed, 
and  its  effect  on  world  opinion  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  value  of 
continued  Sov  participation  therein  would  be  difficult  to  predict. 

“We  hope  that  in  the  present  critical  phase  of  the  development  of 
the  UN  as  an  effective  mechanism  to  prevent  aggression  those  nations 
sharing  the  common  objective  of  stopping  aggression  in  Korea  will 
not  j)ermit  differences  of  opinion  over  such  questions  as  Chinese  repre¬ 
sentation  to  divert  their  attn  and  energies  from  the  attainment  of  this 
objective. 

“I  know  that  you  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  Formosa  as 
one  facet  of  the  Chinese  problem.  I  hope  that  the  President’s  msg 
to  Congress  removed  any  doubts  that  you  may  have  had  about  our 
intentions  with  respect  to  that  island.  We  undeistand  your  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  your  neighbors,  the 
peojile  of  China.  We  too  are  most  anxious  that  the  traditional  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  Amer  and  Chinese  peoples  shall  continue  and  be 
fostered.  AVe  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  present  barriers  to 
file  full  expression  of  that  friendship,  which  barriers  have  come  into 
being  through  no  desire  on  our  part,  may  be  lifted. 

“I  understand  that  yours  is  the  only  Govt  outside  the  Soviet  bloc 
which  has  effective  dipl  relations  with  the  Peiping  regime.  Wld  it 
be  possible  for  you  to  apprise  your  Amb  in  Peiping  of  the  President’s 
statement  witli  respect  to  Formosa  and  continue  to  endeavor  to  per- 
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surtde  the  Peiping  authorities  that  their  own  interests  require  that 
tliey  avoid  intervention  in  the  Korean  situation  or  an  attack  upon 
Formosa. 

“Altliough  our  recent  communications  unhappily  liighlighted  our 
divergent  views  on  tlie  Peiping  regime,  tliey  did  serve  to  emphasize 
our  unity  of  purpose  to  strengthen  the  PTmted  Nations  in  resisting 
aggression.  A\'e  share  your  earnest  desire  that  hostilities  in  Korea 
bo  terminated  before  they  spread  to  other  countries.  I  believe  our 
agreement  with  respect  to  Korea  is  of  greater  importance  than  our 
disagreement  over  China.”  ■ 

Aciiesox 


EditoHal  Note 

On  July  2.“)  at  :>  p.m.,  the  Fniteil  Nations  Security  Council  met  for 
the  first  time  since  July  7 ;  for  the  record  of  the  July  25th  session,  see 
U.N.  document  S/PV.477.  During  this  meeting.  Ambassador  Austin 
read  the  text  (U.N.  document  S/1026)  of  the  first  report  submitted  to 
the  Secuiity  Council  by  the  United  States  Government,  under  date 
of  July  24,  1950,  in  accordance  with  the  Security  Council  resolution 
of  July  7. 

705B. 551/7-2550  :  Telegram 

The  Avibassculor  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  July  25,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

[Keceiyed  July  25 — 4 :  04  p.  m.] 

548.  Per.sonal  for  the  Secretary’s  eyes  only.  Supplementing  Embtel 
544,^  Prime  Minister  informed  me  of  details  of  decision  to  send  ground 
forces  to  Korea.  They  will  consist  of  a  brigade  group,  three  battalions 
of  infantry,  an  armored  regiment  and  supporting  artillery.  It  will  be 
a  self-contained  unit. 

h'orces  will  be  sent  from  UK.  It  may  take  them  some  time  to  collect 
them  since  they  are  not  now  in  existence  in  this  particular  form.  Two 
months  may  elap.se  before  the  movement  can  commence. 

I'hese  details  may  not  lie  announced  in  House  of  Commons  tomorrow 
but  you  doubtless  will  get  them  through  Franks.® 

Dougias 


* -AlthouKli  transmuted  from  London  at  0  p.  m.  on  .Inly  25,  thi.s  telegram  was 
not  received  until  11  ;  25  p.  m.  on  that  date.  The  text  read  as  follows:  ‘T’er.sonal 
f(vr  Secretary  eyes  only.  Matter  of  sending  British  ground  troops  to  Korea 
satisfactory  and  voluntary.  .Xnnouncement  will  l<e  made  in  House  of  Commons 
tomorrow.  Please  guard  with  great  discretion  until  that  time.”  t795B..551/ 7-2550) 
“  .Vmhassador  Franks  transmitted  the  information  on  the  U.K.  contribution  of 
ground  forces  to  Mr.  .Tessui)  on  the  afternoon  of  .Inly  25:  .Amhas.sador  .lessup 
tlien  pa.s.sed  it  along  to  Mr.  Ache.son  in  a  memorandum  of  that  date,  not  printed 
(7!)5B.5/7-2.5.j0). 
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795.00/7-2550 

Draft  Memorandum  Prepared  hy  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,  Jiilj-  25,  1950.]  ^ 

Problem: 

To  decide  upon  U.S.  policy  regarding  the  advance  beyond  tlie  38th 
parallel  of  U.S.  forces  now  engaged  in  Korea  as  a  part  of  the  U.N. 
forces. 

Analysis : 

1.  As  U.N.  forces  drive  back  North  Korean  forces  and  approach  the 
38th  parallel,  the  decisions  and  actions  taken  by  the  United  States 
and  other  U.N.  members  which  are  supporting  the  Security  Council 
Resolutions,  and  those  taken  bj^  the  Kremlin,  will  determine  whether 
hostilities  can  be  confined  to  Korea  or  will  spread  so  that  the  danger 
of  a  third  world  war  is  greatly  increased. 

2.  In  its  Resolution  of  June  25,  1950,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  («)  noted  “with  grave  concern  the  armed  attack  upon  the 
Republic  of  Korea  by  forces  from  North  Korea”;  (6)  determined 
“that  this  action  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace”;  (c)  called  for 
“the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities”;  {d)  called  upon  “the  authori¬ 
ties  of  North  Korea  to  withdraw  forthwith  their  armed  forces  to  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel”;  and  {e)  called  upon  “all  members  to  render 
every  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  in  the  execution  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  and  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  the  North  Korean 
authorities.” 

3.  In  its  Resolution  of  June  27, 1950,  the  Security  Council  {a)  noted 
“fi'om  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Korea  that 
the  authorities  in  North  Korea  have  neither  ceased  hostilities  nor 
withdrawn  their  armed  foi’ces  to  the  38th  jiai-allel  and  that  urgent 
military  measures  are  required  to  restore  international  peace  and 
.security”;  (i5)  noted  “the  appeal  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the 
United  Nations  for  immediate  and  effective  steps  to  secure  peace 
and  security”;  and  (<?)  recommended  “that  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  fui-nish  .such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be 
neces.sary  to  lepel  the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  area”. 

‘  Tlie  source  text  tore  the  notation  that  it  was  (lran('(l  on  July  2.1  hy  tJeorge 
II.  Riitler  of  (lie  Policy  Planning  Staff:  it  was  forwarded  to  Max  W.  Rishoi), 
Department  of  State  repre.sentative  on  the  NSC  staff,  l)y  Philip  Watts  under 
cover  of  a  memorandum  dated  July  2(),  not  printed,  which  indicated  that  tlie 
document  was  now  nauly  to  go  to  the  NSC  staff  for  appropriate  processing. 
Mr.  Watts’  memorandum  also  noted  that  the  document  had  been  prepared  hy 
the  Policy  Planning  Staff  in  consultation  with  Me.ssrs.  Je.ssup  and  Risliop  along 
with  representatives  of  the  Rureau.s  of  Far  Eastern  and  United  Nations  Affair.s. 
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4.  In  a  third  Eesolution  of  July  7,  the  Security  Council  requested 
the  United  States  to  designate  a  Commander  for  all  the  forces  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Korean  operation,  and  author¬ 
ized  these  forces  to  fly  the  U.N.  flag.  In  response  to  this  Resolution, 
General  MacArthur  was  designated  as  Commander  of  these  forces. 
The  Republic  of  Korea  also  has  j)laced  its  forces  under  General 
MacArthur’s  command. 

5.  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  July  19,  President  Truman 
stated  that  he  thought  it  important  that  the  nature  of  our  militaiy 
action  in  Korea  be  understood ;  that  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear 
that  the  action  was  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  basic  moral  principle ; 
that  the  United  States  was  going  to  the  aid  of  a  nation  established  and 
supported  by  the  United  Nations  and  unjustifiably  attacked  by  an 
aggressor  force. 

6.  The  present  military  action  in  Korea  responds  to  the  Secui’ity 
Council  resolutions  which  come  within  the  scope  of  provisions  of 
Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  Charter  dealing  with  threats  to  the  peace, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression. 

7.  The  General  Assembly  Resolutions  of  November  14,  1947,  De¬ 
cember  12,  1948,  and  October  21,  1949  are  a  part  of  the  U.N.  effort 
which  is  strongly  supported  by  the  United  States,  to  bring  about  the 
complete  independence  and  unity  of  Korea.  This  effort  is  based  upon 
provisions  of  Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter,  dealing  with  pacific  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes. 

8.  There  are,  therefore,  two  phases  of  the  Korean  problem :  (a)  the 
long-term  effort  to  bring  about  unity  and  independence,  and  (b)  the 
present  enforcement  action  to  repel  North  Korean  aggression.  This 
paper  is  addressed  primarily  to  the  latter  phase  of  the  problem. 

9.  The  following  contingencies  are  envisaged  as  the  U.N.  enforce¬ 
ment  action  develops,  provided  North  Korean  forces  are  not  reinforced 
by  U.S.S.R.  or  Communist  Chinese  troops;  (a)  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  North  Korean  forces  to  the  38th  parallel  before  U.N.  forces  have 
begun  a  counter-offensive;  (h)  a  withdrawal  in  good  order  of  North 
Korean  forces  to  the  38th  parallel  at  a  time  when  they  are  being  driven 
northward  to  a  point  approaching  the  38th  parallel;  (<?)  a  major 
defeat  and  disintegration  of  North  Korean  forces  during  the  period 
when  they  are  being  driven  back  toward  the  38th  parallel;  (d)  con¬ 
tinued  resistance  by  North  Korean  forces  after  U.N.  forces  have 
reached  the  38th  parallel.  Another  contingency  is  the  occupation  of 
North  Korea  to  the  38th  parallel  by  Soviet  or  Communist  Chinese 
forces  before  the  U.N.  forces  reach  the  38th  parallel,  or  active  supi:K)rt 
of  the  North  Korean  forces  south  of  the  38th  parallel  by  Chinase 
Communist  or  Soviet  forces. 
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10.  A  need  for  important  decisions  will  arise  with  a  reversal  of  the 
military  situation  in  Korea  and  the  approach  of  U.N.  forces  toward 
the  38th  parallel.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  when  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  North  Korean  aggression  cannot  succeed  and  that 
eventually  North  Korean  forces  will  be  driven  back  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  the  Kremlin  will  take  a  decision  (if  it  has  not  already  done 
so)  regarding  a  course  of  action  in  the  new  situation. 

11.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  strategic  importance  to  Russia 
of  the  Korean  peninsula.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Kremlin  at  present 
would  accept  the  establishment  in  North  Korea  of  a  regime  which  it 
could  not  dominate  and  control. 

Wlien  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  North  Korean  aggression  will 
be  defeated,  there  might  be  some  agreement  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  North  Korean  regime  which  would  mean  in  substance  that  U.N. 
military  action  north  of  the  38th  parallel  would  result  in  conflict  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  or  Communist  China. 

While  fighting  is  in  progress  south  of  the  38th  parallel  the  Kremlin 
might  bring  about  the  occupation  of  North  Korea  either  with  its  own 
or  with  Chinese  communist  forces. 

The  Kremlin  might  initiate  some  move  toward  a  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment  while  hostilities  still  are  in  progress  south  of  the  38th  parallel. 
We  should  guard  against  terms  that  would  leave  the  aggressor  in  an 
advantageous  position,  that  would  invite  a  repetition  of  aggression, 
and  that  would  undermine  the  authority  and  strength  of  the  United 
Nations. 

12.  If  North  Korean  forces  withdraw  or  are  driven  back  to  the 
38th  parallel,  continued  military  action  by  the  U.N.  forces  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  a  settlement  with  a  view  to  a  unified  and  in¬ 
dependent  Korea  would  depend  upon  majority  support  in  the  U.N. 

13.  There  probably  would  be  reluctance  and  opposition  to  multi- 
latei’al  use  of  force  as  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  effort,  initiated 
under  the  provisions  for  pacific  settlement,  to  bring  about  the  complete 
independence  and  unity  of  Korea.  Conversely,  there  probably  would 
be  gratification  and  acclaim  were  extraordinary  efforts  to  be  made  to 
avoid  such  use  of  force.  The  above  would  be  true  particularly  in  many 
of  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia. 

14.  It  will  be  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  both  the  eventual  advisability 
of  securing,  through  intensive  diplomatic  preparation,  support  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  United  Nations  Members  for  any  action  that 
might  be  taken  beyond  the  38th  parallel,  and  the  possible  advantages 
of  assuming  a  position  which  will  clearly  show  that  every  effort  has 
been  exhausted  to  avoid  carrying  the  military  struggle  into  a  new 
phase  by  a  land  offensive  beyond  the  38th  parallel. 
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15.  The  future  of  the  Korean  people  is  an  important  consideration. 
The  United  States  has  supported  the  U.X.  efl'ort  to  bring  about  the 
complete  independence  and  unity  of  Korea.  However,  the  United 
States  has  not  had  and  does  not  now  have  any  commitment  to  use 
military  force  to  bring  about  that  independence  and  unity. 

Having  been  the  victim  of  armed  attack  from  Xorth  Korea,  the 
Tvcpublic  of  Korea  naturally  will  want  a  settlement  that  gives  a  maxi¬ 
mum  guarantee  against  the  danger  of  similar  future  attacks.  The 
Korean  people  and  Government  already  are  insisting  that  the  38th 
parallel  division  must  go  and  that  the  present  opportunity  to  unify 
the  country  must  be  seized. 

10.  Likewise,  j^ublic  and  Congressional  opinion  in  the  United  States 
might  be  dissatisfied  with  any  conclusion  falling  short  of  what  it 
would  consider  a  “final”  settlement  of  the  problem.  Hence,  a  sentiment 
might  arise  favoring  a  continuation  of  military  action  north  of  the 
38th  parallel. 

17.  The  advantages  of  an  effort  involving  the  use  of  military  force 
to  attain  the  complete  independence  and  unity  of  Korea  after  the 
Xorth  Korean  forces  have  been  driven  back  to  the  38th  parallel  must 
be  weighed  against  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  course.  If  the  Xorth 
Korean  forces  are  decisively  defeated  and  if  Xorth  Korea  sufl'ers 
heavy  material  damage  from  air  attack,  those  forces  are  not  likely 
to  attack  again  soon.  The  United  States  and  other  U.X.  members 
should  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  to  take  effective  action  as  present 
effoits  have  time  to  take  effect.  It  seems  likely,  also,  that  a  satisfactory 
permanent  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  can  be  hoped  for  only 
when  and  if  a  substantial  accommodation  is  reached  between  the 
U.S.S.Iv.  and  the  non-communist  world. 

Conclusions: 

18.  It  is  U.S.  policy  to  help  bring  about  the  comjfiete  independence 
.and  unity  of  Korea.  That  policy  has  a  sound  basis  of  right  and  jn’in- 
^il)le.  U.S.  action  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  the  United  Xations 
Security  Council  regarding  Xorth  Korean  aggression  are  in  accord 
with  our  policy  of  strong  support  of  the  United  Xations;  but  we  have 
■no  commitment  to  use  armed  force  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  Korean 
independence  and  unity. 

19.  The  Korean  problem  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  wider  framework 
of  the  conflict  between  the  communist  and  non-communist  countries. 
The  necessity  to  maintain  a  realistic  balance  between  our  military 
strength  on  the  one  hand  and  commitments  and  risks  on  the  other 
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hand,  together  with  the  need  for  additional  information  which  depends 
upon  political  and  military  developments  in  tlie  near  fntnre,  make  it 
impossible  to  take  decisions  now  regarding  our  f\iture  course  of  action 
in  Korea.  It  seems  clear  that  our  national  security  and  interest  will 
be  best  served  at  present  by  maintaining  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  flexibility  and  freedom  of  action. 

Recommendatio'iis : 

•20.  The  present  vigorous  U.S.  action  in  support  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolutions  regarding  Noith  Korean  aggres¬ 
sion  should  be  continued. 

21.  Decisions  regarding  our  course  of  action  when  the  U.N,  forces 
ap]>roach  the  38th  parallel  should  be  deferred  until  military  and 
political  developments  provide  the  additional  information  necessary 
to  enable  us:  (a)  to  base  our  decisions  on  the  situation  in  Korea  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  at  that  time;  (h)  to  consult  with  other 
U.N.  members  who  are  supporting  the  Security  Council  resolutions 
in  regard  to  measures  which  might  be  necessary  or  desirable  once  the 
aggression  has  been  brought  to  an  end;  and  (c)  to  keep  our  military 
capabilities  and  commitments  in  safe  balance. 


79o.i.H)/7-2850 

The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Matthews)  to  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Foreign  Military  Affairs 
and  Assistance  (Burns) 

SECRET  Washington,  July  25, 1950. 

!My  Dear  General  Burns  :  I  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  State’s  letter 
of  July  21, 1950  ^  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  subject  of  general 
2)olicy  on  offers  of  military  assistance  by  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  siqiport  of  the  operation  in  Korea.  On  the  basis  of  pre¬ 
liminary  indications  from  the  De2)artment  of  Defense  in  the  case  of 
particular  countries,  the  Dejiartment  has  already  taken  steps  actively 
to  encourage  commitments  to  provide  such  assistance  by  certain  gov¬ 
ernments.  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Pakistan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  In  order  to  extend  these  efforts,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
indication  from  the  Dejiartment  of  Defense  of  those  countries  on 
wliose  governments  we  should  concentrate  our  efforts.  Without 


’  See  the  circular  telegram,  July  24,  5  a.  m.,  p.  457. 
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prejudice  to  suggesting  future  additions,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  secure  for  me  from  the  Department  of  Defense  its  views  on  our 
proposed  approach  to  the  governments  of  the  countries  listed  below 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  them  a  promise  to  provide  ground 
forces : 


Thailand 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Belgium 

Netherlands 


United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Pakistan 

India 

Argentina 

France 


Turkey 


Greece 

Union  of  South  Africa 


Parenthetically,  it  should  be  noted  that  Thailand  has  already  made 
a  specific  offer  of  4,000  infantry  subject  to  confirmation  by  its  King. 

It  would  also  be  helpful  if  in  your  reply  you  could  inform  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  minimum  requirements  as,  for  example,  to  size  of  unit 
and  aiTangements  for  self-supply  in  order  that  we  might  put  our 
request  upon  the  proper  basis.  In  this  connection,  it  would  also  be  help¬ 
ful  if  you  could  indicate  in  the  case  of  countries  such  as  France  which 
have  defense  obligations  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  what  would 
be  the  maximum  force  which  the  Department  of  Defense  feels  could 
be  detached  for  service  in  Korea  without  seriously  weakening  defense 
arrangements  elsewhere  with  which  this  government  is  concerned. 

Finally,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Department  of  Defense  would 
give  urgent  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  enlisting  Philippine 
nationals  with  combat  experience  in  the  United  States  Army.  As  you 
know,  the  Philippine  Government  has  stated  that  former  Philippine 
scouts  to  the  number  of  26,000  are  available  to  volunteer  for  service 
with  the  United  Nations  in  Korea.  The  Department  is  replying  ta 
the  Philippine  Government’s  offer  that  the  United  States  welcomes  all 
offers  of  military  aid  and  assumes  in  the  case  of  this  offer  that  such 
Philippine  forces  would  be  paid  by  the  Philippine  Government  and 
would  serve  under  the  Philippine  flag.  Notwithstanding  this  possi¬ 
bility,  the  Department  is  most  anxious  to  have  the  alternative  of  their 
enlistment  in  the  United  States  Army  explored. 

Sincerely  yours,  H.  Freeman  Matthews 
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Executive  Secretariat  Files  ;  NSC  76/1 

Mtraorandum  hy  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 

Council  {Lay) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  July  25,  1950. 

NSC  76/1 

Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary  to  the  National  Security 
Council  on  U.S.  Courses  of  Action  in  the  Event  Soviet  Forces 
Enter  Korean  Hostilities 

References :  NSC  Action  No,  308-<7  ^ 

NSC  76 *  * 

The  enclosed  comments  on  NSC  76,  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  National  Security  Resources  Board  Consultants,® 
respectively,  are  submitted  herewith  for  consideration  by  the  National 
Security  Council  in  connection  with  its  consideration  of  NSC  76  as 
Item  2  on  the  Agenda  of  the  Meeting  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
J uly  27, 1950. 

The  National  Security  Council  Consultants  recommend  that  after 
discussion  by  the  Council,  NSC  76  together  with  the  enclosures  be 
referred  to  the  Consultants  for  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  subject 
in  the  light  of  the  discussion  by  the  Council. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jil 


[Enclosure] 

State  Department  Consultant’s  Comments  With  Respect  to 

NSC  76 

1.  The  State  Department  agrees  completely  that  full-scale  mobiliza¬ 
tion  should  be  initiated  immediately  it  is  determined  that  major  Soviet 
combat  units  have  entered  Korean  hostilities  or  have  indicated  their 
intention  of  engaging.  The  further  decisions  set  forth  in  NSC  76  relate 
to  the  most  basic  national  policies  and  should  not  be  taken  except  at 
the  highest  level  in  the  light  of  all  relevant  circumstances  at  the  time. 


‘  The  text  of  the  record  of  action,  taken  at  the  58th  NSC  meeting  on  June  28, 
read  as  follows:  “Agreed  that  the  Council  should  prepare  for  consideration  by 
the  President  recommendations  as  to  the  courses  of  action  to  be  followed  in  the 
event  that  Soviet  forces  enter  Korean  hostilities.”  (NSC  flies)  See  also  footnote 
1  to  the  note  from  Acheson  to  Johnson.  .Tune  28,  p.  217. 

*  See  footnote  2  to  the  memorandum,  July  10,  from  the  JCS  to  the  Secretary  of 
Dt'fense,  p.  346. 

*  The  comments  of  the  NSRB  Consultant  are  not  printed. 
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2.  The  determination  wliether  major  Soviet  com1)at  units  have  en¬ 
tered  Korean  hostilities  or  have  clearly  indicated  their  intention  of 
engaging  in  hostilities,  and  the  decision  to  initiate  the  actions  con¬ 
templated  by  XSC  7G  should  be  made  only  b}’  the  President.  It  is 
difficult  at  this  time  to  foresee  clearly  the  various  possible  ways  in 
which  the  engagement  of  Soviet  combat  units  might  be  indicated  or 
occur.  It  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  course  of  action  not 
be  touched  off  by  an  incorrect  evaluation  of  the  actual  situation  whicli 
had  arisen.'* 

3.  The  phrases  “prepare  to  minimize  its  commitment  in  Korea"  and 
“prepare  to  execute  war  plans”  appear  to  recpiire  clarification.  The 
State  Department  assumes  that  the  phrase  “prepare  to  minimize  its 
commitment”  means  that  the  evacuation  of  Korea  would  be  prepared 
and  undertaken.  The  State  Department  is  not  clear  as  to  what,  in 
addition  to  the  initiation  of  fidl-scale  mobilization,  is  contemplated 
by  the  phrase  “prepare  to  execute  war  })lans”.  In  any  event,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  State  Department  that  the  actual  decision  should  be 
made  by  the  President  in  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances  at  the  time. 
It  is  the  State  Department’s  opinion  that,  prior  to  the  actual  execu¬ 
tion  of  war  plans,  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  points,  among  othei’S : 

a.  Appropriate  action  in  the  United  Nations. 

h.  The  effect  on  our  relations  with  our  principal  allies.  The  Atlantic 
Pact  does  not  by  its  terms  cover  hostilities  breaking  out  in  Korea. 

c.  The  advisability  of  the  immediate  execution  of  war  plans  under 
the  particular  state  of  facts  which  had  occurred.  In  this  connection  it 
would  be  imi:)ortant  to  determine ; 

(1)  Whether  the  nature  of  the  commitment  of  Soviet  forces  had 

been  such  as  to  secure  the  clear  support  of  world  opinion 
for  the  execution  of  war  plans  l)y  us. 

(2)  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  our  allies,  in  particular  our 

European  allies,  of  an  immediate  generalization  of 
hostilities. 

(3)  Whether  the  country  was  sufficiently  mobilized  to  carry  out 

its  war  plans  with  maximum  effectiveness  in  the  light  not 


‘At  its  62nd  meeting  on  July  27,  the  NSC  recorded  the  following  decision 
taken  as  Action  No.  .324  (5)  ; 

“Agreed  with  the  recommendation  hy  the  Secretary  of  State  that,  in  order 
to  establish  the  fact  of  support  to  the  North  Koreans  by  the  USSR  or  the  Chinese 
Communists,  aerial  reconnaissance  over  all  Korean  territory,  including  Korean 
coastal  waters,  up  to  the  Yalu  River  on  the  west  and  up  to  but  short  of  the 
Korean-Soviet  International  boundary  on  the  east  should  be  authorized,  subject 
to  the  understanding  that  such  operations  will  be  conducted  from  as  far  soutli 
of  the  frontiers  of  Manchuria  or  the  Soviet  Union  as  practicable,  and  that  in 
no  case  will  these  frontiers  he  overflown. 

“.A'ofc;  The  action  in  5  above  subsequently  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  appropriate  action.”  (NSC  files) 

Api)ropriate  instructions  were  sent  out  by  the  .ICS  to  General  MacArthur  in 
telegram  JCS  S8051,  August  5,  for  text,  see  vol.  vi,  p.  424. 
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only  of  the  immediate  military  situation  but  also  of  the 
total  campaign  to  be  waged,  or  whether  additional  time 
for  mobilization  would  improve  the  prosi^ects  of  ultimate 
victory. 

_  d.  The  type  of  action  to  be  taken  by  the  (Congress  before  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  war  plans.  A  decision  as  to  what  action  the  Congress  should 
take  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  President.® 


'  According  to  Action  No.  823  taken  at  the  G2nd  meeting  of  the  NSC  on  July  27, 
the  NSC  “noted  and  discussed  tlie  reference  reports  [NSC  70  and  70/1]  and 
referred  them  to  the  NSC  Consultants  and  Staff  for  the  preparation  of  recom¬ 
mendations  for  Council  action  thereon”.  (NSC  tiles)  Suhsc(iuently,  this  action 
was  cancelled  in  the  light  of  action  taken  on  NSC  73/4  of  August  25,  scReduled 
for  publication  in  volume  i,  and  NSC  81/1,  September  9,  pos^,  p.  712. 


795.00/7-2600  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretanj  of  State  to  Certain  Dijdomatic  and  Consular  Offices  ^ 

SECRET  'Wasiiinoton,  July  26,  1950 — 11  a.  m. 

Eeportiug  2  XK  divisions  tentatively  identified  pushing  E  from  SW 
Korea  in  direction  Pusan,  8  or  4  NK  divisions  pressing  against  ele¬ 
ments  2  US  divisions  in  central  front  Yongdong  (50  miles  XWW  of 
Taegu),  and  8  fresh  XK  divisions,  including  veteran  First  Division, 
pushing  TiOK  forces  back  near  Hamchang  (50  miles  NXW  of  Taegu) , 
Tokyo  lldqrs  states  NK  engaged  in  classical  double  envelopment  on 
theatre  basis  with  2  or  possibly  8  corps  of  8  or  4  divisions  each.  Tokyo 
lldqrs  reports  that  unless  center  line  can  be  held  against  envelopment, 
forward  elements  must  be  retracted  toward  more  continuous  perimeter 
for  final  defen.se  Pusan.  Continuous  advance  NK  foi'ces  regardless 
heavy  losses  and  setbacks  caused  by  US  air  attack  indicates  NK  war 
footing  and  armament  had  been  underestimated. 

Acheson 


^  Sent  to  40  diplomatic  and  con.'iular  offices. 


79.')R..';51/7-26.">0  ;  Telegram 

The  Amhassa/l or  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  UoxDON,  July  26,  1950 — 11  a.  m. 

[Peceivod  July  26 — 7 :  89  p.  m.] 

554.  Personal  eves  only  for  the  Secretary.  Further  sup])lementing 
Embtel  541  ’  and  548,  July  25,  failed  to  mention  TTM’s  offer  will  be  to 


*  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  548,  July  25.  p.  108. 
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the  United  Nations  in  response  to  Trygve  Lie’s  call.*  US  Government 
and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  can  arrange  for  such  details  as  have  not 
already  in  advance  of  the  notification  to  Trygve  Lie  been  arranged. 

I  hope  that  when  the  announcement  of  the  British  contribution  is 
made  there  will  be  a  full  exjDlanation  of  the  first-rate  war  the  British 
have  been  fighting  in  Malaya  against  the  Communist  for  some  two 
years,  of  the  position  they  are  in  at  Hong  Kong  and  the  need  for 
forces  not  only  for  the  defence  of  the  colony  against  attack  from 
without  but  also  for  the  security  of  the  Colony  against  the  widespread 
subversive  elements  that  there  are  within.  I  hope  too  that  an  explana¬ 
tion  will  be  made  of  the  requirements  for  British  troops  to  guard  and 
defend  the  lifeline — the  Middle  East,  and,  finally,  of  the  need  for 
forces  on  this  island  which  is  so  vulnerable  to  attack  and  so  important 
in  general  strategic  plan. 

I  suggest  it  might  be  helpful  also  if  it  were  made  very  clear  that, 
notwithstanding  all  these  world-wide  demands  on  their  military  re¬ 
sources,  British  had  contributed  in  initial  stages  greater  naval  forces, 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Boxer ^  than  we  ourselves  had  in  the  Korean 
affair  and  that  notwithstanding  the  exposed  position  of  this  island 
to  hostile  air  attacks,  she  had  made  available  a  carrier. 

Douglas 

“  The  text  of  the  message  from  the  U.K.  Government  to  the  Secretary  General 
i.s  contained  in  U.N.  document  S/1638 ;  it  indicated  that  a  “self-contained  force” 
would  be  sent  to  reinforce  the  troops  serving  under  the  U.N.  Command  in 
Korea. 


611.94A/7-2750 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  27,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  July  27 — 4: 17  a.  m.] 

210.  1.  On  evening  of  July  26,  T  handed  Bajpai,  SYG  ME  A,  mes¬ 
sage  from  you  to  Nehru  contained  in  Deptel  115,  July  25. 

2.  Bajpai,  whose  ruffled  feelings  I  had  smoothed  down  during 
friendly  chat  at  my  house  on  preceding  evening,  received  message 
graciously,  I’ead  it  carefully  and  said  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
helpful.  Referring  to  suggestion  re  forwarding  statement  of  President 
on  Formosa  to  Peiping,  Bajpai  said  that  passage  from  President’s 
speech  on  this  subject  had  already  been  telegraphed  to  Panikkar. 
Panikkar  had  not  been  instructed  to  bring  it  to  attention  Peiping 
Government  but  Bajpai  thought  it  likely  Nehru  would  authorize  in¬ 
struction  to  be  issued.  I  asked  if  President’s  statement  had  been  use¬ 
ful  in  clarifying  US  policy  and  intentions  re  island.  Bajpai  said  it 
had  been  extremely  useful ;  it  had  been  telegraphed  to  New  Delhi  by 
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Madame  Pandit  who  claimed  credit  for  its  issuance.  I  said  that  I 
hoped  Madame  Pandit  would  be  given  credit.  Some  of  her  suggestions 
in  Washington  had  been  deeply  appreciated. 

3.  Bajpai  said  that  he  hoped  we  would  not  obtain  impi-ession  that 
Prime  Minister  was  resentful  because  US  could  not  accept  his  sugges¬ 
tion  re  Chinese  representative  in  SC.  Prime  Minister  had  been  dis¬ 
appointed  but  he  had  no  ill  will  against  US  because  our  attitude. 
Prime  Minister  was  concerned,  however,  at  what  situation  would  be 
when  GA  opened  in  autumn  without  Russia  and  Russian  satellites. 
UN  without  Communist  countries  would  not  be  truly  representative 
of  present  world  and  might  well  deteriorate  in  manner  League  of 
Nations.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  US  did  not  prefer  permanent  absence 
of  Russia  and  her  satellites  from  GA  and  organs  of  UN. 

4.  I  said  my  understanding  was  that  US  deplored  absence  Russia 
but  considered  that  such  absence  was  voluntary  and  that  it  would  be 
fatal  endeavor  induce  Russia  return  by  making  concessions  which 
would  weaken  UN  or  which  would  be  at  expense  of  nations  or  peoples 
who  looked  to  UN  for  support  in  maintenance  their  independence  and 
integrity.  There  was  doubt,  however,  on  part  US  Government  that 
pi-esence  Russia  at  this  time  in  SC  would  contribute  to  solution  of  Ko¬ 
rean  problem  in  its  present  phase. 

Henderson 


330/7-2750 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representatwe  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

coNnDENTiAi^  New  York,  July  27,  1050 — 12:38  p.  m. 

[Received  July  27 — 1 : 18  p.  m.] 

140.  Confirmation  of  telecon  with  Popper,  UNA,  following  his  text 
of  UN  draft  resolution  on  emergency  relief,  assistance,  and  medical 
aid  in  Korea  as  received  from  Cordier : 

“I'he  SC.  concerned  by  the  destruction  and  suffering  caused  to  the 
people  of  Korea  as  a  result  of  the  invasion  by  the  NK  forces, 

“Desirous  of  providing  for  immediate  and  effective  relief  to  aid  the 
jMiople  of  Korea, 

“Recalling  the  provisions  of  its  resolutions  of  June  25  and  June  27, 
19.50  relating  to  assistance  to  the  ROK, 

“Request  all  goveinments  as  a  matter  of  grave  urgency  to  furnish 
such  assistance  as  is  within  their  means  for  the  relief  of  suffering  in 
Korea, 

“Authorizes  the  Secretary  General  and  the  uniffed  command,  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  resolution  of  July  7,  to  provide  in  consultation  the 
necessary  administrative  procedui’es  and  organization  for  the  niobili- 
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zation  and  diptrilnition  of  relief  supplies  and  for  the  employment  and 
direction  of  relief  personnel ; 

“Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  make  available  such  personnel 
as  is  necessary  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  relief  operation  in  Korea 
and  to  make  reports  to  the  SC  and  to  the  ECOSOC  on  the  progress  of 
the  relief  effort, 

“Requests  the  ECOSOC : 

“a.  To  urge  the  specialized  agencies,  the  UNICEF,  and  other  ap- 
pro]>riate  organizations  to  assist  the  relief  effort  in  Korea  in  every  way 
possible. 

“Z>.  To  receive  and  consider  reports  by  the  Secretary  General  on  the 
_{)rogress  of  the  relief  eff  ort,  and 

“<7.  To  consider  plans  for  longer  term  economic  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Korea”. 

Austin 


7!>u. 00/7-2750 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Northeast  A-van  Affairs 
{Allison)  to  the  Assistant  Secretory  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  (Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  July  27,  1950. 

Subject:  Policy  Planning  Staff  Paper  on  Korea  ^  to  be  Discussed  at 
Under  Secretary's  Meeting,  July  28.* 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  yesterday,  the  present  Policy  Planning  Staff 
paper  on  the  problem  of  what  US  policy  should  be  regarding  advance 
beyond  the  38th  parallel  is  much  better  than  previous  drafts  and  I 
believe  can  be  supported  by  FE  with  only  minor  changes.  These 
cnanges  which  I  suggest  are  in  the  Analysis  part  of  the  paper  rather 
than  in  the  Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 

I  believe  that  paragraph  13  on  page  5,  as  it  now  stands,  gives  a 
slanted  view  of  the  situation  and  I  suggest  tliat  the  first  three  words 
of  the  fii'st  sentence  of  this  paragraph  be  eliminated  and  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  be  substituted:  “The  po.ssibility  cannot  be  ignored  that 
there  might  ...” 

It  is  suggested  that  in  paragraph  14  the  word  “reasonable”  be 
5 inserted  in  the  third  line  from  the  bottom  of  page  5  after  the  word 
“every”. 

The  following  changes  are  suggested  in  paragraiffi  10  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  situation.  In  the 
eecoucl  line  of  paragraph  16,  cross  out  the  words  “might  be”  and  insert 

*  See  the  draft  nieuKtrandum  dated  July  2."»,  p.  400. 

■*  Post,  p.  486. 
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instead  “is  already  beginning  to  show”  and  then  change  the  next  word 
from  “dissatisfied”  to  “dissatisfaction”.  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  IG,  cross  out  the  fourth  word,  “might”,  and  substitute 
“may  well”. 

1  believe  the  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  are  all  right  and, 
while  the}’  do  not  go  as  far  as  I  personally  would  like,  nevertheless 
I  believe  they  do  go  as  far  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  at  the  present 
time. 

The  present  paper  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  comply  with  the 
President’s  request,  which  was  that  the  Xational  Security  Council 
should  prepare  for  his  consideration  a  report  on  the  “Future  United 
States  Policy  with  Respect  to  Xorth  Koi’ea”.  While  it  is  true  that 
special  attention  was  called  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  after  the  Xorth 
Korean  forces  had  been  driven  back  to  the  38th  parallel,  there  is  much 
more  to  the  problem  than  just  that.  It  is  suggested  that  you  point 
out  at  the  Under  Secretary's  Meeting  that,  while  FE  goes  along 
with  the  present  pa])er,  it  nevertheless  feels  that  continued  studies 
should  be  made  on  the  whole  question  of  future  US  policy  toward 
Ivorea  and  that  on  this  broader  (piestion  yon  undeTstand  that  FE  will 
continue  to  have  action  responsibility  in  accordance  with  the  memo¬ 
randum  you  sent  out  last  iMonday  to  the  various  Offices  concerned.^ 

’Reference  is  to  a  memoranclnm  by  Jlr.  Rusk  dated  July  22  (Saturday),  not 
lirintetl,  wherein  ;\Ir.  Allison  was  desisnated  as  the  responsible  officer  to  act  as 
steering  member  for  the  Department  of  State’s  studies  on  future  U'.S.  policy  with 
respect  to  North  Korea  (7!)-'j.00/7-22.")0). 


79.7.00/ 7-2Tr,0 

The  Sperinl  to  the  Sterretary  of  Ttefemae  for  Foreign  Mili- 

fnry  Affnir!<  (md  Asetetance  {Burns')  to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretahj 
of  State  (Matthews) 

.SKCHET  AVasiiington,  July  27,  1950. 

Mr  He  AR  Mr.  M  v’lTiiEws  :  T  I'cfer  to  your  letter  of  July  25  concern¬ 
ing  military  assislance  by  niembei-s  of  the  Ti^nited  Nations  in  support 
of  (he  operation  in  Korea.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  under 
study  the  general  questions  of  criteria  of  useful  military  assistance 
and  countries  from  which,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  in  light 
of  general  strategic  considerations,  such  assistance  might  be  afforded. 
These  views  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Depailment  of  State,  in  due 


course. 
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I  can,  perhaps,  clarify  to  you  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  regard  to  some  of  the  questions  raised  in  your  letter. 
By  letter  of  7  July,^  the  Department  of  State  was  informed  that 
ground  forces  from  Pakistan  were  desired.  By  telephone  conversation 
between  our  respective  Secretaries  on  14  July  and  in  discussions  be¬ 
tween  members  of  our  offices,  you  were  infoi'med  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Statf  opinion  that  useful  aid,  particularly  in  the  form  of  ground 
units,  could  be  provided  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Paki¬ 
stan,  New  Zealand  and  Canada,  but  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Statf 
recommended  that  no  aid  be  requested  from  the  Philippines,  Italy, 
Turkey  or  Saudi  Arabia,  since  the  latter  countries  may  have  urgent 
need  for  their  own  use  of  all  the  forces  which  are  available  to  them. 

With  regard  to  minimum  requirements,  as  for  example  size  of  units 
and  arrangements  for  self-supply,  I  refer  you  to  our  letter  of  26  July 
concerning  New  Zealand,  Lebanese  and  French  offers,  which  should 
furnish  some  guidance  pending  completion  of  the  more  general  study 
pre\'iously  referred  to.^ 

Concerning  the  enlistment  of  Filipino  nationals  with  combat 
experience  in  the  U.S.  Army,  I  am  advised  that  present  laws,  subject 
perhaps  to  a  few  very  minor  exceptions,  would  not  permit  this  to  be 
done.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not,  at  this  time,  recommend  new 
legislation  to  permit  acceptance  of  alien  volunteers  in  the  U.S.  aimed 
forces. 

Sincerely  yours,  J.  H.  Burns 

*  Not  printed. 

*  In  the  letter  of  July  26,  not  printed.  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  forwarded 
the  views  of  the  JCS,  with  which  he  concurred,  on  acceptance  of  the  French 
offer  of  a  warship  for  use  in  Korean  waters  and  the  Lebanese  offer  of  use  of 
ports  and  airfields.  The  letter  also  advised  acceptance  of  offers  from  New 
Zealand  and  Lebanon  to  furnish  ground  force  units  for  operations  in  Korea. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  offer,  the  following  view^s  of  the  JCS  were  transmitted 
for  general  guidance ; 

.  .  In  order  to  i>ermit  ready  integration  of  such  units  into  the  over-all 
military  effort,  it  is  considered  that  in  accepting  the  offers  of  these  countries 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  forces  contributed  by  each 
should  consist  of  one  infantry  battalion  augmented  by  appropriate  combat  and 
service  support,  with  a  total  strength  of  approximately  l.OOO.  The  forces  so 
furnished  should  be  fully  equipi)ed  and  should  arrive  in  the  field  of  operations 
with  a  sixty  days  level  of  supplies,  on  transportation  provided  either  by  the 
parent  nation  or  by  contributing  U.N.  nations.  Parent  nations  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  full  logistic  support  on  a  continuing  basis  utilizing  shipping  either 
available  to  them  or  as  provided  under  an  integrated  shipping  program.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  event  such  full  support  is  not  practicable,  the  units  should  be 
integrated  into  the  U.S.  supply  program,  to  the  extent  that  common  .supply 
items  are  usable  by  them.  The  co.st  of  such  items  should  be  repaid  to  the  I'.S. 
Government.  Items  of  supply  peculiar  to  the  forces  furnished  must  be  provided 
by  the  parent  nations. 

“It  is  desirable  that  sufficient  personnel  of  the  units  si>enk  English  in  order 
that  language  barriers  will  not  unduly  hamper  operations.”  (79."IJ. 5/7- 2650) 
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705.00/7-2750 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirh)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Moscow,  July  27,  1950 — 7  p.  nu 

[Received  July  27 — 7 :  03  p.  m.] 

215.  1.  Prospect  of  protracted  UN/US  military  campaign  Korea  in¬ 
volving  so  much  concentration  on  the  fluctuations  in  our  military 
fortunes,  suggests  importance  continuing  to  clarify  and  delimit  our 
political  objectives  in  Korea.  It  would  seem  particularly  important 
that  our  policy  be  currently  adjusted  so  as  to  keep  Korea  in  proper 
correlation  to  those  other  worldwide  problems  we  face,  in  containing 
Soviet  expansionism  by  building  up  “situations  of  strength”  in  the 
free  world.  Key  political  issue  insofar  as  Korea  is  concerned  would 
seem  to  be  whether  we  should  now,  or  in  near  future,  commit  ourselves 
to  a  policy  of  using  armed  force  under  UN  auspices  to  eliminate 
Soviet  influence  and  power  from  that  part  of  Korea  lying  north  of 
38th  Parallel,  as  essential  step  forward  establishment  unified  and 
democratic  Korea. 

2.  As  understood  here,  present  position  this  respect  is  that  UN  is- 
by  virtue  UNGA  recommendations  still  committed  to  achievement 
Korean  unity  by  peaceful  UNCOK  mediation,  whereas  under  recent 
SC  decisions  UN  is  now  also  committed  to  expulsion  by  force  of  NK 
troops  from  ROK  territory  (unless  they  withdraw  voluntarily).  Pre¬ 
sumably  imder  article  12  (1)  of  UN  charter  facts  that  SC  now  seized 
of  Korean  issue  precludes  further  UNGA  recommendations  unless  re¬ 
quested  by  SC.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  if  UN  is  to  make  any 
further  political  recommendations  re  Korea,  SC  must  itself  take  ac¬ 
tion  or  authorize  forthcoming  UNGA  to  do  so. 

3.  To  date  neither  in  Soviet  press  nor  in  official  statements  has 
Politburo  foreshadowed  reaction  to  situation  which  will  arise  when 
tide  of  battle  turns  against  NK  troops  and  latter  are  retreating,  or 
are  about  to  do  so.  Cautious  avoidance  of  any  formal  involvement  of 
Soviet  prestige  in  fortunes  NK  regime  has  been  noteworthy  (Embtel 
183,  July  21),  and  has  effect  leaving  Soviets  with  freedom  of  action 
for  time  being.  Embassy  believes  on  basis:  (1)  its  own  estimate  of 
Soviet  intentions  re  all  out  war  (Embdesp  514,  April  25^);  (2) 
reasonable  flexibility  which  Soviets  have  shown  in  past  in  withdraw¬ 
ing  after  tentative  jabs  beyond  post  war  Iron  Curtain  frontiers  (Iran, 
Greece,  Berlin)  have  resulted  in  burnt  Angel's;  and  (3)  Soviet  atti¬ 
tude  since  Korean  fighting  began  June  25,  that  at  critical  ])haso  for 

‘See  footnote  3  to  telegram  ITilG,  from  Moscow,  received  at  9:59  a.  m.  on 
June  25,  p.  139. 
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XK  re»rime  as  abovo  envisa<re(l,  Soviets  will  not  throw  their  own  forces 
into  South  Korea  or  any  other  foi-ces  possibly  at  their  disposal  (Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  troops),  liather  they  are  more  likely,  first,  to  attempt 
to  arran<re  some  kind  of  cease  fire  and  tiuce  on  basis  military  status 
quo,  and  if  this  is  unsuccessful,  then  to  older  XK  troops  to  withdraw 
to  oRth  Parallel,  announcing  to  world  that  KPDR  has  been  jiersuaded 
by  Soviets  to  brino:  to  halt  their  punitive  measures  to  deal  with  IlOK 
a^irressoi’s ;  that  this  is  evidence  Soviet  love  for  peace  (thus  sal  val¬ 
ine;  some  face)  ;  and,  lastly,  jiossibly  proclaimiiifr  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  inviolability  of  h8th  Parallel  (perhaps  by  sijiuing  treaty  of 
friendship  and  mutual  defense  with  KPDK  at  this  juncture). 

Possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that  Soviets  may  make  declaration 
re  inviolability  hSth  Parallel  well  ])rioi-  to  ])eriod  of  X"K  military 
reverses  with  view  deterrino:  T’X  from  adoptin';  any  resolution  callin" 
for  action  to  tinify  Korea  with  assistance  T’X  foi'ces  and  or  to  punish 
XK  a;;<;i'ession  throufrh  military  occupation  north  of  oSth  Parallel. 
Soviets  would  then  be  counting  on  intimidatin';  some  T'X  membei-s 
on  basis  that  to  take  action  in  face  such  warning  would  i)recipitate 
WW  TIT. 

4.  On  other  hand,  Soviets  may  feel  that  foi-  them  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  definitely  to  defense  XK.  particularly  if  UX  had  earlier  indi¬ 
cated  its  determination  take  all  steps  within  its  power  to  bring  al>out 
establishment  unified  and  democratic  Korea  after  restoration  peace 
and  security  in  the  area,  would  involve  I'isk  all  out  war,  which  Embassy 
believes  Soviets  still  wish  to  avoid.  We  should  obviously  be  prepared 
to  take  quick  advantage  of  any  such  temporary  military  vacuum,  such 
as  ))olitical  unification  moves  under  T'^^X  ausi)ices,  using  such  UX  and 
P(4K  military  units  as  mav  be  necessary  for  maintenance  internal 
laAv  and  order. 

5.  Positive  advantages  which  would  derive  from  an  early  lu’oclama- 
tion  by  T^X  of  its  detei-iuination  to  assist  the  Koreans  by  all  possible 
means  to  achievement  their  fi'cedom  in  an  independent,  unified  and 
democratic  state,  are  manifest.  Such  forthright  enunciation  would  give, 
heart  to  all  non-rommuui.st  Koreans  in  their  time  of  travail  and  would 
be.  particularly  useful  as  a  morale  stimulant  to  those  Koreans,  both 
civilian  and  military,  who  are.  actively  cooperating  with  T^S  and  ITX 
forces.  Proclamation  by  T"X  that  objective  UX  effort  is  establishment 
unified  and  independent  Asian  state  would  also  tend  helj)  our  cause 
with  vacillating  non-(^ommunist  Asian  opinion,  which  to  considerable 
degi'ce  appears  view  ))resent  conflict  struggle  between  two  power  blocs, 
without  involving  any  fundamental  principles  of  right  or  wron". 

n.  From  sevei-al  points  of  view,  therefore,  it  seems  desirable  UX 
foianulate  and  declare  its  pui’poses  regarding  political  future  of  Korea. 
Xo  doubt  we  are  sufficiently  in  touch  with  sympathetic  fellow  I’X 
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iiiombei'S  to  take  soiiiidinf;  with  view  crystallizing  the  nature  and 
timing  of  such  declaration.  This  connection  Embassy  believes  that 
while  an  affirmation  by  SC,  that  UX  will  persist  in  its  efforts  towards 
Korean  unity,  might  well  be  made  now  or  in  near  future,  it  would  be 
decidedly  prematuiv  to  make  any  move  which  would  defmitely  commit 
us  to  use  our  forces  north  of  oSth  Parallel  regardless  of  military 
situation  in  XK  at  time  XK  troops  in  South  Korea  near  defeat.  Our 
enormous  responsibilities  in  Western  Europe,  not  to  mention  pe¬ 
ripheral  sore  spots  in  SEA  and  XE,  preclude  any  commitments  to 
extend  our  Korean  effort  beyond  present  objectives  until  we  are  in 
better  })Osition  evaluate  degree  to  which  Soviets  are  willing  to  risk 
showdown  in  Korean  peninsula  which,  it  must  be  recognized,  does 
constitute  favorable  military  terrain  for  Soviets  and  their  Asian 
puppets. 

7.  In  essence  Soviet  inspired  XK  aggression  left  us  -with  but  one 
choice:  to  demonstrate  unmistakably  before  eyes  free  world  that  w’e 
would  not  })ermit  extension  Soviet  power  by  armed  aggression  beyond 
present  limits  Soviet  sphere.  Our  firm  stand  and  willingness  to  under¬ 
take  risks  and  sacrifices  for  that  end  have  made  a  deep  impression 
not  only  on  non-Communist  world  but,  I  am  sure,  on  Soviet  leaders 
too.  We  should  seek  to  achieve  a  basic  solution  of  the  Korean  political 
problem  at  the  same  time  as  we  inflict  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  XK 
aggressors,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  event  will  open  the  path 
to  a  solution.  At  present  time,  howevei’,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  obstacles, 
military  and  otherwise,  that  will  face  us  even  after  XK  troops  in 
South  Korea  have  been  defeated;  and  elementary  prudence  dictates 
that  we  not  take  on  now  an  obligation,  the  fulfillment  of  which  may 
require  a  US  military  effort  out  of  proportion  to  political  and  strategic 
}mi)ortance  of  Korea. 

Jlepartment  pass  London,  Paris.  Repeated  info  liondon  71,  Pai'is  59. 

Kick 


330/T-2R.jO  ;  Telepram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECKET  Ni.4t’T  Xew  Deehi,  July  28,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

[Received  July  28—7 :  40  a,  rn.] 

219.  1.  (101  api)arently  somewhat  embarrassed  at  unexpected  So¬ 
viet  decision  return  SC  even  though  Communist  (^hina  has  not  been 
admitted.^  This  embarrassment  arises  from  fact  (hat  COI  has  been 


‘On  July  27,  the  Soviet  n<*i»resentative  at  the  UnitoJ  Nations  (Malik)  coin- 
Biunieatcfl  to  Secretary-tJeueral  liie  hi.s  iiiteatioii  to  assume  tlie  presidency  of 
the  Security  Council  during  tlie  montli  of  August  and  to  call  a  meeting  of  tlie 
Council  for  August  1  (see  U.N.  document  S/lW.'i). 
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basing  its  approaches  to  other  governments  re  importance  admittance 
Communist  China  on  assumption  that  such  admittance  is  condition 
precedent  to  return  Russia. 

2.  Bajpai,  SYG,  MEA,  told  me  this  morning  GOT  taken  completely 
by  surprise  at  Soviet  decision.  Journalist  had  asked  him  whether  So¬ 
viet  decision  had  been  influenced  by  Nehru’s  recent  aj^proaches  and 
Bajpai  had  answered  categorically  that  there  could  be  no  connection, 
GOI  had  not  been  worldng  merely  to  get  Russia  back  into  SC. 

3.  I  also  obtained  impression  from  conversation  with  Bajpai  that 
GOI  is  somewhat  concerned  lest  Russia  take  course  of  action  in  SC 
which  will  deepen  rift  in  UN. 

Henderson 


Files  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  :  UM  M-225 

Memorandum  for  the  Files  on  a  Meeting  Held  in  the  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  ( Webb^ 

top  secret  Washington,  July  28, 1950 — 10  a.  m. 

Advance  Beyond  the  38th  Parallel  (UM  D-109)* 

1.  Mr.  Nitze  explained  that  the  substance  of  the  recommendations 
in  this  paper  was  that  we  should  wait  until  the  time  comes  when  our 
troops  approach  the  38th  parallel  before  deciding  whether  to  cross  it 
or  not.  Mr.  Dulles  concurred  with  these  conclusions  emphasizing  that 
the  important  thing  was  to  remain  flexible.  ^Ir.  McGhee  pointed  out 
that  this  conclusion  w^as  necessary  in  view  of  the  possibility  that 
Russian  troops  might  reoccupy  North  Korea,  in  which  case  a  U.S. 
decision  to  go  beyond  the  38th  parallel  would  then  involve  us  in  fight¬ 
ing  Russian  troops. 

2.  It  was  recognized  that  other  States  will  w’ant  to  know  now  what 
our  intentions  are.  Mr.  McGhee  also  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  UN  to  have  a  policy  on  how'  to  punish  an  aggressor. 
Tlie  North  Koreans  should  not  be  left  in  exactly  the  same  position 
they  were  in  before  they  started. 

3.  Mr.  Tate®  stated  that  the  General  Assembly  actions  of  1917, 
1948  and  1949  on  Korea  had  been  taken  under  Article  14  of  the  Charter 
rather  than  under  Chapter  6  as  indicated  in  the  paper.  Mr.  Tate  also 
suggested  that  w-e  slioidd  speak  of  the  North  Korean  “attack”  rather 
than  of  their  “aggression”,  because  the  later  ivord  might  imply  the 
existence  of  a  North  Korean  State. 

*  The  meeting,  one  of  a  repnlar  series,  was  chaired  by  Mr.  Webb  and  attended 
by  25  Department  of  State  officials. 

'  See  the  draft  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Policy  Planning  Staff,  July  2.", 
p.  409. 

•Jack  B.  Tate,  Deputy  I./<*gal  Adviser,  Department  of  State. 
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4.  Mr.  Nitze  will  see  tliat  the  section  dealing  with  UN  support  for 
an  advance  beyond  the  38th  parallel  is  rewritten  to  take  account  of 
the  views  expressed  by  INIessrs.  McGhee,  ISIiller,  and  Sandifer.^  These 
agreed  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  UN  support  for  such  a  move 
and,  as  Mr.  Rusk  stated,  that  the  important  factor  would  be  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  those  countries  whose  troops  were  doing  the  fighting. 

5.  It  was  recognized  that  the  conclusions  of  this  paper  would  make 
it  difficult  to  conduct  an  effective  public  information  campaign.  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  P  could  emphasize  the  UN  actions  and  continuing 
efforts  for  Korean  independence  and  unity.  Mr.  Dulles  stressed  the 
importance  to  the  Koreans  of  national  unity.  He  said  he  believed  the 
kind  of  government  imder  which  they  would  be  united  was  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance  to  most  Koreans.  He  recognized  therefore,  that 
our  i^ropaganda  may  have  to  go  further  than  the  political  position 
we  are  willing  to  take  at  the  moment.  The  danger  was  also  pointed 
out  that  if  we  should  be  pushed  out  of  Korea,  other  States,  particu¬ 
larly  India,  might  be  inclined  to  approve  the  fait  accompli  which  had 
united  Korea.  This  would  be  especially  likely  if  the  U.S.  had  not 
promised  unity, 

6.  Mr.  Rusk  will  take  the  initiative  to  have  a  section  added  dealing 
with  our  attitude  toward  a  possible  Soviet  suggestion  for  an  early 
voluntary  withdrawal  by  the  North  Koreans. 

7.  Paragraph  16  will  be  modified  to  indicate  that  U.S.  public  and 
Congressional  opinion  would  not  now  be  satisfied  with  a  restoration 
of  the  status  quo  ante,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  they  would  probably 
not  desire  to  make  elimination  of  the  38th  parallel  a  U.S.  war 
objective. 


*  Durward  V.  Sandifer,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  United 
Nations  Affairs. 


761.00/7— 2S50 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  France  {Bn'uce')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Paris,  July  28,  1950 — 2  p.  m. 

[Received  July  28 — 10 : 45  a.  m.] 

511.  High  Interior  ^Ministry  official  in  charge  political  intelligence 
has  informed  Embassy  officer  that  according  his  best  information 
Soviet  objective  now  is  to  press  China  into  war  with  US  so  as  to  keep 
US  immobilized  in  Far  East  for  long  time  to  come.  While  recognizing 
])otential  Soviet  threats  to  Western  Europe,  he  largely  discounts  pos¬ 
sibility  Soviet  aggression  in  Europe  for  time  being.  This  opinion  is 
shared  by  chief  French  counter-intelligence  who  also  foresees  Soviet 
policy  turned  primarily  toward  Asia  in  period  immediately  ahead. 
Latter  appraises  Soviet  strategy  as  seeking  encompass  ultimate  con- 
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quest  'West  by  initial  exploitation  weakened  Western  positions  in  so- 
called  colonial  areas.  While  envisaging  no  slackening  meanwhile  of 
Communist  efforts  to  soften  up  AVestern  Europe  from  within,  he  sees 
Soviets  now  seeking  rapid  acceleration  this  process  through  incitement 
to  colonial  insurrection.  Accordingly,  he  anticipates  out-break  series 
limited  “civil  wars”  or  “wars  of  national  liberation”  principally  in 
Asian  theater  and  patterned  on  Korean  model  without  risk  direct 
engagement  Soviet  prestige  or  armed  forces.  Stalin  in  his  opinion  pro¬ 
poses  maintain  fixed  abscess  in  Far  East,  draining  of  which  will  cost 
him  nothing  while  requiring  such  immense  ITS  budgetary  costs  and 
dispersion  of  efforts  as  to  invite  serious  economic  crises  and  internal 
disorders  in  AVest  upon  which  Soviets  will  continue  to  rely  for  final 
dislocation  AVestern  world. 

Depadment  pass  Aloscow.  Kepeated  info  Aloscow  24,  London  148, 
Home  59,  Belgrade  10,  Berlin  unnumbered,  Praha  unnumbered. 

BnucB 


Editonal  Note 

For  the  text  of  the  Agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  i-egarding  expenditures  by 
forces  under  the  command  of  the  Commanding  General,  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Alember  States  of  the  United  Xations,  July  28,  1950,  see  TIAS 
Xo.  2135 ;  1  UST  705. 


79.S.00/7-2850  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 


SECRET  PRIORITY  LoNDON,  July  28,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  July  28 — 3:25  p.  m.] 

622.  Foreign  Office  has  shown  Embassy  Office  text  of  telegram  dated 
July  25  from  Peiping  reading  substantially  as  follows : 

1.  During  long  tete-a-tete  on  July  21,  Chou  En-lai^  made  it  quite 
clear  to  Panikkar  that  Chinese  had  every  intention  of  avoiding  im¬ 
plication  in  present  hostilities  unless  forced  on  them.* 

^  Foreljm  Minister  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

’At  n;2a  a.  ni.  on  .July  28.  the  Department  of  State  had  received  the 
followinpt  message  in  telegram  218  from  New  Delhi ; 

“Acting  British  High  Commissioner  Roberts  states  he  has  received  telegram 
from  British  Charge''  Peiping  which  reported  Charge  had  been  told  by  Panikkar 
that  Chou  En-lai  during  course  of  dinner  with  him  stated  frankly  that  Peiping 
had  no  desire  to  see  hostilities  in  Korea  extended  beyond  their  present  scope." 
(79.5B.00/7-28.’>0) 
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2.  Chou  injected  in  conversation  a  tentative  suggestion  that  India, 
Pakistan,  Burma  and  Indonesia  might  make  some  sort  of  joint  state¬ 
ment  perhaps  along  with  China  tliat  they,  as  recently  established 
political  entities  primarily  concerned  in  consolidation  of  internal  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  structure,  desired  preventing  if  possible  spread  of 
hostilities,  particularly  into  territories  under  their  control. 

3.  Panildvar,  in  informing  Hutchison  ^  of  above,  stated  he  responded 
to  Chou  by  pointing  out  nations  mentioned  had  already  made  their 
views  quite  clear.  He  does  not  anticipate  that  the  suggestion,  tenta¬ 
tively  mooted  by  Chou,  will  be  pursued. 

Douglas 

°  John  llutcliison,  British  Cliarg6  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 


795.00/ 7-2S50 

Memorandum  of  C onversation,  hy  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  ['Washington,]  July  28,  1950. 

Subject:  Aid  to  Korea 
I’articipants :  The  President; 

Prime  /Minister  Eobert  IMenzies  of  Australia; 

Secretary  Achcson 

The  President  received  INfr.  Menzics  at  3 : 30  p.  m.  The  interview, 
including  the  photographs,  lasted  ap]n-oximately  one  hour. 

'J'he  discussion  opened  with  general  conversation  on  non-business 
subjects. 

The  Prime  Mini.ster  then  raised  the  question  of  Australian  defense 
and  the  sending  of  Australian  ground  forces  to  Korea.  He  said  that 
Australia  was  wholeheartedly  behind  American  policy  and  wished  to 
play  its  full  part  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  To  do  so  Australia 
would  have  to  increase  its  defense  forces  substantially.  This  required 
legislative  changes.  Australia  also  wished  to  send  ground  forces  to 
support  the  T'^nited  Nations  in  Korea.  At  present,  however,  it  had  no 
forces  available.  Out  of  the  2.000  troo})S  in  Japan  only  about  .500  were 
combat  troops  and  these  had  been  enlisted  only  for  service  in  Japan, 
The  Prime  Minister  expected  promptly  upon  his  return  to  attack  the 
whole  broad  subject.  He  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  confuse  the 
broader  issue  by  attacking  fii'st  of  all  the  problem  of  forces  for  Korea. 
He  wished  to  get  through  a  universal  service  bill  and  to  remove 
restrictions  upon  the  jilace  of  service  since  it  was  highly  likely  that 
in  the  event  of  general  war  Au.stralian  troops  might  be  needed  in  the 
Near  East  and  in  the  Far  East  beyond  areas  where  service  was  now 
permissible.  He.  had  made  his  announcement  that  Australia  would 
make  ground  forces  available  in  Korea  in  order  to  commit  his  Govern- 
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raent  to  that  objective,  but  it  would  not  be  immediately  possible  to 
provide  the  forces. 

The  President  ex2:)ressed  the  hope  that  the  Prime  Minister  could 
make  rapid  progress  both  in  regard  to  forces  for  Korea  and  the  general 
■expansion  of  the  defense  program.^ 

*  In  a  separate  memorandum  of  conversation  dated  July  28,  not  printed, 
Ambassador  at  Large  Jessup  reported  on  a  conversation  held  on  the  previous 
evening  at  the  Australian  Embassy  by  Messrs.  Acheson,  Harriman,  Dulles,  and 
Jessup  with  Prime  Minister  Menzies  and  Australian  Ambassador  Norman  J.  O. 
Mnkin.  Mr.  Jessup’s  memorandum  contained  the  following  excerpt :  “Mr.  Menzies 
raised  the  question  of  the  seriousness  of  the  damage  caused  by  Nehru’s  peace 
-effort.  The  Secretary  said  that  he  thought  the  damage  was  serious  but  the  con¬ 
sequences  could  not  yet  be  determined.”  (795B.00/7-2850) 


■340/7-2850 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

^;ecret  Washington,  July  28,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

73.  Dept  wishes  TJSUN  to  seek  passage  by  SC  of  Res  on  relief  and 
non-military  assistance  to  Korea  before  Aug  1.  Fol  text  is  approved 
in  Dept  and  shld  be  used  in  consultation  with  other  Dels : 

^^The  SO 

'’'‘Recoqnizirq  the  hardships  and  privations  to  which  the  people 
of  ROK  are  being  subjected  as  a  result  of  the  continued  prosecution 
"by  the  NK  forces  of  their  unlawful  attack ;  and 

Appreciatinq  the  spontaneous  offers  of  assistance  to  the  Korean 
people  which  have  been  made  by  govts,  specialized  agencies,  and  non¬ 
governmental  organizations, 

'‘‘‘Requests  the  Unified  Command  (USG)  to  exercise  responsibility 
for  determining  the  requirements  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the 
•civilian  population  of  Korea,  and  for  establishing  in  the  field  the  pro- 
-cedures  for  providing  such  relief  and  support ; 

“"Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  specialized 
agencies  to  provide  such  assistance  as  the  Unified  Command  (USG) 
•may  request  in  the  relief  and  support  of  the  civilian  population  of 
Korea,  and,  as  appropriate,  in  the  implementation  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  bv  the  SC  on  June  25,  June  27  and  July  7,  1950;  and  to 

that  end  directs  the  SyG,  in  consultation  with  the  rep  of - ,  as  rep 

of  the  SC _ [Alternative  Form:  in  consultation  with  a  comite  of  the 
SC  consisting  of  reps  of - ]  to  coordinate  the  nonmilitary  assist¬ 

ance  offered  by  govts,  specialized  agencies,  and  non-governmental 
organizations  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  set  forth  by  the  Uni¬ 
fied  Command  (USG).” 

Depts  intention  has  been  to  produce  simplified  and  flexible  res 
whose  passage  wld  place  “UN  umbrella”  over  civilian  relief  for  Korea 
without  interfering  with  responsibility  of  Unified  Command  (USG) 
in  the  field. 
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Ref  in  4th  para  to  implementation  of  SC  Res  is  intended  to  cover 
siicli  activities  as  UNESCO  info  program  and  ICAO  air  navigation 
assistance. 

Re  alternative  language  contained  in  para  4,  Dept  prefers  single 
SC  rep  to  participation  SC  comite.  In  Dept  view  centralization  of 
coordinating  functions  in  SYG  is  desirable  as  least  cumbersome  ad¬ 
ministrative  arrangement.  Moreover  creation  of  SC  comite  here  may 
stimulate  request  for  SC  Comite  to  handle  military  assistance.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  view  of  sentiment  reported  among  SC  Dels  against  leaving 
matter  in  hands  of  SYG,^  USUN  may  in  its  discretion  agree  to  SC 
Comite  despite  Dept  reluctance  to  see  one  established. 

Dept  regards  Secretariat  draft  (urtel  140  July  27)  as  unsatisf actor}’ 
because  it  divides  responsibility  which  shld  be  centralized  in  unified 
command. 

Acheson 

^  In  this  regard,  Ambassador  Austin  had  made  the  following  observation  in 
his  telegram  109,  July  24,  not  printed : 

.  .  [There  is  a]  very  widespread  and  strong  feeling  here,  by  no  means 
limited  SC  members,  but  definitely  including  most  of  them,  that  Secretariat  has 
already  exceeded  its  authority  in  number  of  respects.  It  is  felt  that  hopeless 
confusion  and  ineffectiveness  will  result  in  total  UN  effort  re  Korea  if  Secre¬ 
tariat  and  other  organs  UN  such  as  ECOSOC  go  riding  off  madly  in  all  directions 
on  own  initiative  without  prior  consideration  and  authorization  by  SC.  I  dis¬ 
agree  with  opinion  that  SYG  has  exceeded  his  responsibility  under  Charter.. 
Opinions  reported  above  are  probably  result  of  manner  in  which  business  has 
been  transacted.  However,  feelings  described  above  are  held  so  strongly,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Chauvel  but  also  by  others,  as  to  constitute  important  political 
factor,  ...”  (340/7-2450) 


830/7-2950 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  PRIORITY  WASHINGTON,  July  29,  1950 - 4  p.  Ul. 

78.  Fol  is  text  of  draft  SC  Res  communicated  to  USUN  by  pliono 
this  afternoon.  You  are  authorized  to  confer  with  friendly  delegations 
on  this  draft.  lYhile  we  desire  as  large  a  measure  of  support  as  possible 
for  this  draft,  we  do  not  want  to  see  it  watered  down  nor  do  we  want 
our  hands  tied  in  the  event  we  shld  want  to  introduce  it  unilaterally. 
The  condemnation  clause  in  the  draft  is  indispensable. 

We  believe  that  the  Res  provides  a  basis  around  which  USUN  can 
build  its  statement  in  SC. 

We  have  not  determined  when  it  wld  be  best  to  introduce  Res.  We 
wld  welcome  your  views  on  this  subject. 

The  Security  Council., 

Condemns  the  North  Korean  authorities  for  their  continued  defiance 
of  the  United  Nations ; 
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Calls  Upon  all  States  to  use  their  influence  to  prevail  upon  the 
authorities  of  North  Korea  to  cease  this  defiance ; 

Calls  Upon  all  States  to  prevent  the  spread  to  other  areas  of  the 
conflict  in  Korea ;  and 

Calls  Upon  all  States  to  refrain  from  action  which  might  endanger 
international  peace  and  security  in  other  areas. 


Aciiesox 


330/7-2950  :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {KirJc)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  secret  iNroscow,  July  29,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  29 — 4:49  p.  m.] 

237.  Emhassy  views  prospective  So^•iet  return  to  SC  as  Soviet 
tactical  retreat  dictated  by  over-all  course  world  develoi/meuts  since 
inception  Korean  fighting  and  believes  that  Soviets  have  utilized  the 
coincidental  circumstances  of  their  alphabetical  succession  to  SC 
jiresidency  as  convenient  face-saving  cover  for  their  decision  to  re¬ 
turn.  Plmbassy  bases  this  opinion  on  its  estimate  of  long-term 
jirospects  which  have  been  confronting  Kremlin  in  past  few  weeks, 
and  perhaps  one  tangible  corroborative  piece  of  evidence  is  the 
curiously  indirect  manner  in  which  Soviet  public  has  been  informed 
of  this  development  (Embtel  232,  July  29).^ 

One  prospect  facing  the  Soviets  is  that  the  UN  is  “marching  away” 
from  the  minority  Soviet  bloc,  taking  with  it  the  Charter,  the  UN 
flag,  and  the  SYG.  The  free  world,  united  as  it  never  has  been  before 
on  any  important  issue,  is  achieving  a  moral  and  physical  cohesion 
through  the  UN  which  bodes  ill  for  the  Kremlin's  long  term  ambitions 
to  remake  the  world  in  its  image. 

As  Embassy  has  stated  in  previous  cables,  while  Soviets  attach 
considerable  importance  to  advantages  which  they  derive  from  UN 
membership,  at  such  time  as  they  felt  T'^N  would  hamper  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  important  Soviet  objectives,  they  would  not  hesitate,  to  leave 
UN  in  a  fashion  calculated  to  disruj)t  the  organization.  The  fact  that 
the  Soviet  boycott  of  UN  during  its  consideration  of  Korean  i.ssue 
has  not  achieved  such  disruption  but,  on  the  conti'ary,  has  led  to 

*  The  text  of  this  telegram  read  as  follows : 

“Following  complete  text  of  Soviet  announcement  via  New  York  Tass  item 
dated  .Tnl.v  28  their  intention  participate  SC  meeting  August  1. 

“‘.Members  of  SC  again  assembling  .July  28  [see  U.N.  document  S/I*V.  478], 
during  prolonged  period  discussion  report  submitted  by  Austin.  Speakers  limited 
selves  to  short  remarks  in  which  they  obligingly  approved  Austin's  report.  After 
statements  representatives  of  France,  England,  Cul>a,  India  and  Ecuador,  Presi¬ 
dent  Sunde  closeil  meeting  and  set  new  meeting  for  .Tuly  .31.  This  decision  of 
Sunde  provides  delegates  of  Anglo-American  bloc  with  opportunity  to  continue 
hurried  behind-scenes  negotiations  and  hold  new  meeting  before  representative 
of  USSR  Malik  occupies  i)ost  of  presidency  of  SC  on  .\ugust  1  when  turn  of  rei>re- 
sentative  of  Soviet  Union  to  preside  In  SC  begins.’”  (330/7-2950) 
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"ivatcr  free  world  unity  within  UX,  must  have  made  deep  impression 
on  Soviet  leaders  (Soviet  ])ublic  was  never  permitted  to  giimpse 
factual  picture  of  concerted  UX  effort  re  Korea ) . 

llelated  to  first  i^rospect,  hut  of  even  jjreater  import  to  Kremlin  is 
the  stimulus  which  their  Korean  military  adventure  has  given  to 
l)uilding  up  of  the  military  strength  of  the  free  world,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  of  the  US  and  UK.  If  Embassy  estimate  tliat  Soviets  not 
now  prepared  to  invite  consequences  of  glolnil  conflict  witli  west 
(Embdes  514,  April  25  -)  is  correct  even  under  i)resent  circumstances 
(which  at  least  afford  Soviets  excellent  opportunities  for  initial  mili- 
taiT  victories  in  Europe  and  Asia)  with  what  serious  concern  must 
Ki-emlin  view  march  of  events  which  threatens  to  give  west  much 
stronger  relative  military  jmsition  within  next  year  or  two. 

Imiielled  by  considerations  of  foregoing  nature  to  make  tactical 
retreat  from  position  so  long  and  stubbornly  maintained  on  Chinese 
representation  issue,  Soviets  will  no  doubt  exploit  to  the  full  the  ])os- 
sii)ilities  for  maneuver  which  their  new  position  affords.  Their  return 
to  the  UX  opens  up  following  avenues  of  approach  which  were  at  least 
pai’tially  closed  to  them  during  their  willful  boycott ; 

fl)  They  regain  T^X  forum  for  use  as  world  sounding  board  for 
all  their  views  and  jiropaganda ; 

(2)  More  j)articularly,  they  can  once  again  project  into  UX  their 
phony  “peace  movement'',  including  “Stockholm  appeal”,  and  perhaps 
even  a  more  attractive!}^  packaged  version  of  their  UXGA  “peace 
pact’’. 

(“)  They  will  certainly  take  full  advantage  of  their  return  to 
resume  familiar  disruptionist  and  obstructive  tactics  and  to  encourage 
maximum  dissemsion  among  free  world  governments  represented  on 
S(\  Use  of  veto  one  of  several  methods  open  to  them  this  connection. 

(4)  They  may  feel  that  given  the  tough  free  world  attitude  that 
prompted  their  return  and  the  serious  dangers,  military  and  otherwise, 
which  confront  them  in  that  I'egard.  the  first  three  avenues  will  not 
suffice  and  that,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  the  time  has  come  to 
make  concrete  ap])easement  moves  (e.g..  on  Korea)  which  would  tend 
to  relax  marshalling  of  free  world  strength  which  has  been  under 
way  since  on.set  Korean  affair.  Their  return  to  SC  per  se  might  be 
conceived  as  step  in  this  direction. 

Having  indicated  that  they  will  return  to  SC  without  prior  decision 
their  favor  re  Chinese  Communist  repre.sentation,  question  arises  as  to 
what  action  Soviet  representative  will  now  take  to  pre.ss  that  issue. 
Unless  Soviets  have  made  advance  deals  assuiing  favorable  vote  for 
seating  Chinese  (’ommunists  (which  seems  unlikely  from  information 
available  here),  precipitating  a  vote  on  this  matter  would  jdace  Soviets 
in  awkward  position,  particularly  if  Embassy  analysis  of  underlying 

’See  footnote  3  to  telegram  1T2G  from  Moscow,  received  at  9:."!)  a.  m.  on 
June  25,  p.  139. 
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reason  for  Soviet  return  to  SC  essentially  valid.  It  is  believed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Soviets  may  follow  path  already  marked  for  them  in 
Nehru-Stalin  correspondence  of  linking  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea 
with  question  proper  composition  SC,  thus  opening  up  general  dis¬ 
cussion  with  vote  delayed  for  time  being.  Fact  that  spotlight  has 
shifted  from  Chinese  representation  matter  to  Korea  may,  in  fact,  have 
been  important  reason  why  Soviets  may  have  deemed  it  possible  to 
get  back  in  SC  without  too  much  loss  of  prestige. 

From  Soviet  point  of  view  this  is  propitious  time  make  “peace” 
moves  re  Korea.  NK  regime  is  now  in  control  most  of  South  Korea, 
and  though  NK  troops  may  still  make  some  advances,  it  would  apj^ear 
that  point  of  temporary  military  stabilization  being  reached  with 
only  Pusan  beachhead  and  perimeter  under  control  UN/US  forces. 
To  call  for  truce  and  armistice  now  would  certainly  meet  Soviet 
requirements,  though  unlikely  Soviets  would  consider  that  any  such 
proposal  by  itself  would  receive  SC  support.  !More  probable  that 
Soviets  would  submit  proposals  based  on  idea  that  Koreans  must 
settle  their  own  political  future,  “foreign”  troops  should  get  out,  and 
elections  be  held,  perhaps  under  UN  observation.  If  Soviets  intend 
make  real  appeasement  move,  they  may  (refEmbtel  215,  July  27)  use 
this  opportunity  pull  back  NK  troops  to  38th  Parallel  to  avoid  defeat 
of  latter  and  make  maximum  political  capital  as  peacemakers  on  as¬ 
sumption  that  their  continued  participation  in  SC  with  veto  power 
would  be  adequate  weapon  to  forestall  movement  UN  forces  into  North 
Korea,  and  that  ROK  troops  would  be  too  weak  to  attempt  this  alone. 
In  appraising  possible  Soviet  moves  looking  toward  “peaceful”^ 
political  solution  Korean  problem  through  cessation  of  fighting  fol¬ 
lowed  by  elections  (even  if  NK  troops  withdrawn),  it  cannot  be 
overlooked  that  public  opinion  in  South  Korea  may  be  very  vulner¬ 
able  to  appeals  based  on  “anti-foreign”  aspect  of  UN  intervention 
(including  destruction  wrought  by  UN  forces),  and  outcome  elections 
might  be  favorable  Korean  Communists. 

Soviets  may  attempt  by  various  means  to  make  Formosa  an  issue, 
seeking  to  exploit  unilateral  US  commitment  and  failure  to  date  of 
SC  to  support  US  position.  This  might  be  considered  by  Soviets  as 
good  tactics  to  cover  up  their  failure  “stick  it  out”  on  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  question,  for  Soviets  would  appear  to  be  fighting  for  Chinese 
Communist  interests  within  UN.  If  Chinese  Communists  should  at¬ 
tempt  invade  Fonnosa  and  US  naval  units  take  defensive  action,. 
Soviets  would,  of  course,  in  addition  to  any  other  reaction,  exploit 
this  issue  for  all  it  is  worth  in  SC. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  view  Soviet  return  to  SC  as  presaging 
further  overtly  aggressive  moves  by  international  Communism  (Indo¬ 
china,  Birnna,  Iran,  Yugoslavia)  on  assumption  that  Soviets  would 
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now  be  in  position  to  block  effective  UN  counter-action  through  veto 
and  other  obstructionist  methods.  If,  as  Embassy  strongly  believes, 
Soviets  have  their  eyes  on  the  major  issues  outlined  at  outset  this 
message,  it  is  doubtful  that  Soviet  return  was  motivated  by  this 
somewhat  legalistic  motive.  Further  aggi’ession  in  the  near  future, 
even  though  of  a  local  character,  would  certainly  intensify  more  than 
•ever  the  strengthening  moves  now  begun  in  the  west  and  would  reveal 
a  Soviet  recklessness  out  of  keeping  with  Embassy  observations  and 
■estimates  of  long  standing. 

Department  pass  USUN,  London,  Paris.  Repeated  information 
USUN  31,  London  75,  Paris  64. 

Kirk 


■795.00/7-2950  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Acting  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
(Gross)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  July  29,  1950 — 4:31  p.  m. 

NL\CT  [Received  July  29 — 4:  51  p.  m.] 

163.  Re  draft  resolution  including  condemnation  of  North  Korean 
authorities  telephoned  by  Wainhouse,^  we  have  following  comments 
and  questions : 

1.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the  third  paragraph  of  the  resolution  would 
he  interpreted  by  other  members  of  the  SC  as  committing  them  in 
advance  to  use  their  armed  forces  to  prevent  spread  of  conflict  to  areas 
•other  than  Korea,  and  particularly  to  Formosa,  and  therefore  would 
be  quite  unacceptable  to  them.  If  this  meaning  is  not  intended  by 
Department,  we  feel  third  and  fourth  paragraphs  are  essentially  du¬ 
plications  of  the  same  thought.  Either  the  third  should  be  di’opped 
•completely  or  it  should  be  merged  in  fourth  paragraph.  We  suggest  the 
following : 

“Calls  upon  all  states  to  refrain  from  action  which  might  lead  to 
the  spreading  of  the  Korean  conflict  to  other  areas  and  thereby  further 
endanger  international  peace  and  security.” 

2.  We  should  like  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  words  “calls  upon”. 
If  this  is  intended  as  an  order,  it  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  in 
our  view  to  obtain  support.  From  the  point  of  view  of  India  and  UK, 
for  examifle,  if  they  support  an  order  to  the  Communist  Chinese  to 
refrain  from  attacking  Formosa,  they  will  then  be  morally  committed 
to  support  a  decision  of  the  SC  to  take  military  action  in  case  of  such 
an  attack.  We  doubt  very  much  that  many  members  of  the  SC  will 
be  prepared  to  commit  themselves  to  this  step  at  the  present  time.  On 


‘  See  telegram  7S,  July  2i),  4  p.  m.,  to  New  Vork,  p.  491. 
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the  other  hand,  it  might  well  be  possil)le  to  gain  support  for  tliese 
paragraphs  if  we  make  it  clear  that  the  words  “calls  upon”  should 
be  considered  recommendations  rather  than  orders. 

3.  Department  does  not  state  whether  it  desires  that  this  resolution 
be  approved  at  Monday's  meeting."  In  our  view  this  woidd  be  most 
difficult  to  accomplish  in  view  of  the  short  time  available  and  in  view 
of  the  other  irons  we  have  in  the  fire  for  ^Monday's  meeting.  In  any 
case,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  would  be  preferable  not  to  approve  a 
resolution  along  these  lines  at  Monday's  meeting  but  to  save  it  until 
the  Eussians  return  to  the  Council.  A  debate  on  a  I’csolution  of  this 
nature  in  which  the  Eussians  are  forced  to  take  part  will  give  us  a  fine 
opportunity  to  put  the  Eussians  on  the  spot. 

A  veto  by  them  of  a  resolution  along  these  lines  would  be  enormously 
valuable  and  would  place  uiwn  the  Eussians  full  responsibility  for  the 
continuation  of  the  conflict. 

Our  suggestion  would  be  that  the  resolution  might  be  tabled  late 
Monday  so  that  it  would  have  priority  of  consideration  over  any  sub¬ 
stantive  proposal  which  INIalik  introduces  and  would  enable  us  to  hold 
the  initiative,  rather  than  being  forced  on  the  defensive  by  a  Eussian 
proi)osal. 

Idease  advise  urgently. 

Gross 

’  July  31. 


330/7-2950  ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Acting  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
{Gross)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  priority  New  York,  July  29, 1950 — 7 :  30  p.  m. 

[Eeceived  July  29 — 10 : 13  p.  m.] 
167.  Deptel  73  of  July  28  and  felcon  between  Ilickerson  and 
Gross  resulted  in  agreement  on  following  draft  resolution  which 
CSITN  has  handed  to  members  of  SC  delegations  with  a  view  to  its 
adoption  in  SC  meeting  on  Monday.  July  31 : 

Draft  resolution  on  Korean  relief : 

“77ic  Security  Council, 

'‘''Recognizing  the  hardships  and  privations  to  which  the  people  of 
Korea  are  being  subjected  as  a  result  of  the  continued  ])ro.secution  by 
(he  Noi  th  Korean  forces  of  (heir  unlawful  attack ;  and 
''‘Appreciating  the  spoiU ancons  offers  of  assis(ance  to  the  Korean 
])eople  which  have  been  made  by  go\ernm('n(s,  speciali/-e<l  agencies, 
and  non-governineiital  organizations: 
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'^!iC(/ucsfs  the  riiitied  Coniinaiul  to  exercise  responsibility  for  de- 
teriniiiing  the  requirements  for  the  relief  and  su[)port  of  tlie  civilian 
population  of  Korea,  and  for  establishing  in  the  field  the  procedures 
for  providing  such  relief  and  support ; 

‘‘'Requests  the  Secretary  (leneral  to  transmit  all  oftei's  of  assistance 
for  relief  and  support  to  the  Thiified  Command  : 

‘‘‘‘Requests  the  Unified  Command  to  provide  the  Security  Council 
with  reports,  as  appropriate,  on  its  relief  activities; 

‘'Requests  the  Secretary  Genei'ah  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
in  accordance  with  Article  65  of  the  Charter,  other  a[)propriate  United 
Xations  pi’incipal  and  subsidiary  organs,  the  specialized  agencies  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  respective  agreements  with  the 
United  Xations,  and  appropriate  non-governmental  organizations  to 
provide  such  assistance  as  the  Unified  Command  may  re(piest  for  the 
relief  and  support  of  the  civilian  population  of  Korea,  and  as  appro¬ 
priate  in  connection  with  the  responsibilities  being  carried  out  by 
the  Unified  Command  on  behalf  of  the  Security  Council.”  End  of 
draft. 

At  meeting  with  UXSYG,  Sunde  of  Xorway,  Jebb  of  UK  and  La^ 
coste  of  France,  secretariat  draft  resolution  (mytel  140) was  on  the 
table. 

Gross  stated  that  without  discussing  this  or  any  other  resolution  iii 
detail  I)e])artment  felt  that  question  of  relief  should  be  dealt  with  by 
SC  before  August  1  and  purpose  of  any  resolution  would  be  (a)  to 
underline  responsibility  of  Imified  Command  which  may  have  very 
extensive  and  resi)onsible  relief  [)rogram.  Also  for  domestic  purposes 
and  to  utilize  ECA  it  is  useful  from  the  US  point  of  view  to  indicate 
this  responsibility,  (h)  It  is  important  to  give  ECOSOC  the  needed 
authority  pursuant  to  Article  65  to  concern  itself  in  Korean  relief  and 
coordinate  other  agencies.  This  is  also  important  to  functions  of 
UXESCO  in  di.sseminating  information.  He  further  mentioned  that  a 
resolution  might  provide  that  SYG,  ECOSOC  and  other  specialized 
agencies  and  XGO's  should  be  asked  to  i)rovide  assistance  as  suggested 
by  Tonified  Command. 

SYG  stated  that  his  concern  is  sound  relief  pi'ogram  to  avoid  allow¬ 
ing  Korea  to  be  soil  for  Communism  in  wake  of  military  action.  He 
thought  it  imi)ortant  to  adopt  resolution  before  August  1,  becau.se  he 
would  expect  I’SSR  veto.  He  and  his  stall'  are  anxious  to  assist  within 
framework  recognizing  I'esponsibility  of  Unified  (V)mmand  which  he 
stressed. 

Jebb  saw  general  outline  put  forwai'd  by  Gi'oss  and  agi'ced  by  S'^  G 
as  (piite  acceptable  to  FonOtf  but  would  like  opjiortunity  tor  con- 
sideiation  of  draft.  He  mentioned  importance  that  UX  be  associated 
with  Tonified  ('ommand  in  carrying  out  its  I'c'sponsibilities. 


’  Received  on  July  27  at  1  :1S  p.  ni..  p.  470. 
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Lacoste  hoped  that  any  draft  resolution  would  emphasize  that  this 
operation  so  far  as  UN  angles  are  concerned  is  subject  to  the  SC. 

AVhile  there  was  general  agreement  with  Lie’s  view  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  the  resolution  unanimously  adopted,  Gross  pointed 
•out  that  probably  the  Yugoslavs  could  not  vote  for  any  resolution 
mentioning  the  Unified  Command.  However,  it  was  felt  that  if  by 
avoiding  specific  reference  to  SC  resolutions  on  Korea  Egypt’s  vote 
could  be  obtained,  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  such  reference  in  order 
to  get  this  support. 

Gross  agreed  before  end  of  the  day  to  submit  a  draft  to  all  SC 
delegations  except  USSR,  and  this  has  been  done.  He  also  agreed  to 
request  text  be  forwarded  to  US  Embassies  in  SC  members’  capitals.* 

Department  please  relay  to  London  as  USUN  3;  Paris  USUN  3; 
Oslo  USUN  3;  New  Delhi  USUN  3;  Cairo  USUN  3;  Taipei  USUN 
2;  Habana  USUN  3;  Quito  USUN  1;  Belgrade  USUN  2;  Moscow 
USUN  2. 

Gross 


®In  telegram  82,  July  30,  not  printed,  to  New  York,  the  Department  of  State 
authorized  the  U.S.  Mission  at  the  United  Nations  to  introduce  the  draft 
resolution  contained  in  teiegram  167. 


330/7-3050 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Moscow,  July  30,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

[Received  July  30 — 12 : 39  p.  m.] 

243.  In  absence  details  Department’s  thinking  underlying  contem¬ 
plated  resolution  for  SC  meeting  August  2  (Depcirtel  July  29, 3  a.  m.) 

I  have  serious  misgivings  as  to  its  desirability.  Aside  from  probability 
that  USSR  action  at  intervening  meeting  on  August  1  will  inti'oduce 
elements  materially  bearing  on  its  aptness,  it  seems  to  me  that  SC 
actions  to  date  have  established  sound  position  acceptable  to  free 
world  and  proposed  resolution  does  not  appear  to  augment  basic 
platform  on  which  we  now  stand.  From  point  of  view  of  embarrassing 
Soviets  further  it  seems  to  me  effort  so  transparent  as  to  weaken 
chances  its  support  by  present  friends. 

Also,  I  feel  Soviets  could  put  reverse  English  on  last  clause  for 
purposes  their  propaganda  and  make  capital  of  our  action  in  Indo- 


'Not  printed;  it  transmitted  the  text  of  the  draft  resolution  contained  In 
telegram  78,  July  29, 4  p.  m  ,  to  New  York,  p.  491. 
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china,  Formosa,  Philippines  etc.  as  “action  which  might  endanger 
international  peace  and  security”. 

Department  pass  USUX,  London,  Paris;  repeated  info  USUX  33, 
I.,ondon  77,  Paris  67. 

Kirk 


330/7-2950  ;  a'elegram 

The  Secretai'y  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington,  July  30,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

PRIORITY 

80.  Reur  163  July  29.  Dept  is  of  the  view  that  strong  Res  at  this 
juncture  of  the  Korean  crisis  is  called  for  and  with  that  view  in  mind 
it  desires  that  you  impress  upon  your  friendly  colleagues  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  strong  SC  action.  In  the  context  of  this  view  Dept  interprets 
the  word[s]  “Calls  upon”  as  an  order. 

Dept  perceives  no  objection  to  your  merger  of  paras  3  and  4  which 
as  revised  wld  read  as  follows :  “Calls  uiion  all  States  to  refrain  from 
action  which  might  lead  to  the  spread  of  the  Korean  conflict  to  other 
areas  and  thereby  further  endanger  international  peace  and  security”. 

Dept  perceives  no  objection  to  your  tabling  this  Res  late  Monday 
(July  31)  for  SC  meeting  on  Tuesday  to  secure  priority  of  con¬ 
sideration  over  any  substantive  proposal  which  Malik  might  intro¬ 
duce.  We  shld  maintain  and  hold  the  initiative.  If  USUN  believes  it 
more  desirable  or  advantageous  to  table  Res  at  SC  meeting  ISIonday 
afternoon  (July  31)  it  may  do  so. 

Acheson 


795.00/7-3050 

The  Prime  Minister  of  India  {Nehru)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  secret  [Xew  Delhi,  July  30,  1950.^] 

My  Dear  INIr.  Secretary  of  Stait.,  Very  many  thanks  for  your 
letter  which  was  conveyed  to  me  on  the  26th  July  by  your  Ambassador 
in  Xew  Delhi.^ 

2.  It  was  indeed  good  of  you  to  have  found  time,  in  the  midst  of 
your  urgent  and  anxious  preoccupations  to  write  to  me  so  fully.  I 

'  Tran.smitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  l)y  the  Indian  Ambassador  (Pandit) 
under  cover  of  a  note,  not  printed,  dated  July  30. 

“  See  telegram  210  from  New  Ilelhi,  received  at  4  : 17  a.  m.  on  July  27,  p.  478. 
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am  also  liappy  that  you  have  written  frankly,  because  it  is  only  on 
this  basis  that  we  can  understand  each  other,  even  though  we  may 
not  always  agree. 

3.  There  are  only  two  points,  arising  out  of  your  letter,  on  which  I 
think  it  desirable  to  dwell  in  some  detail,  and  I  shall  do  so,  to  quote 
your  own  words  “on  a  strictly  personal  and  confidential  basis.” 

4.  The  fii-st  relates  to  the  People’s  Government  of  China.  You  have 
referred  to  our  conversations  last  year  on  the  subject  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  Goveniment.  I  explained  to  you  then  our  point  of  view, 
and  I  think  it  worth  while  to  recapitulate  what  I  said. 

Our  recognition  is  not  based  either  on  approval  of  Commiuiism  or 
all  the  policies  of  the  Peiping  Government ;  it  conforms  to  our  views 
of  the  facts  of  authority  over  Continental  China,  which  is  far  the 
greater  part  of  China,  and  to  our  appraisal  of  the  psychology  of  the 
majority  of  the  j^eoples  of  Southeast  Asia.  A  process  of  revolution 
is  at  work  in  most  of  these  countries ;  Indonesia,  Indo-China,  Malaya 
and  Burma  offer  abundant  proof  of  this.  It  is  both  political  and 
economical.  In  broad  terms  the  political  conflict  is  one  between  the 
urge  of  nationalism  and  Colonial  rule.  Communists  have  found  an 
ally  in  nationalism  especially  in  those  countries  where  the  resistance  of 
Colonialism  to  nationalist  aspirations  has  proved  obdurate.  The  po¬ 
litical  evil  of  Communist  totalitarianism  has  not  proved  an  obstacle 
to  this  alliance  so  far  nor  is  it  likely  to  prove  so  in  future  as  long  as 
a  people’s  natural  longmg  for  freedom  from  foreign  domination  is 
not  satisfied.  Moreover  since  all  the  countries  that  I  have  mentioned 
have  a  predominantly  agricultural  economy  and  land  reform  is  their 
crying  need,  any  regime  which  carries  out  such  reforms  successfully 
is  bound  to  make  a  sympathetic  appeal.  We  felt  withholding  of  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  People’s  Government  of  China  would  be  to  ignore  these 
highly  important  considerations  and  to  create  a  gulf  not  only  between 
ourselves  and  China  with  whom  we  have  a  historical,  almost  immemo¬ 
rial,  friendship  but  also  misunderstanding  between  India  and  the 
peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  who  are  now  struggling  for  their  freedom. 
For  us,  situated  as  we  are,  and  where  we  are,  the  recognition  of  the 
New  China  was  not  only  inevitable  but  urgent.  Our  latest  effort  to 
seat  China  in  the  Security  Council,  an  effort  which,  as  I  have  already 
explained  to  you  has  been  consistent  and  spreading  over  the  last  six 
months  or  so  was  prompted  by  the  honest  conviction  that  such  a  step 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  United  Nations  as  a  representative  or¬ 
ganisation  and  to  maintain  world  peace.  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
so  long  as  a  nation  of  450  million  j^eople  remains  outside  the  organi¬ 
sation,  the  organisation  cannot  be  regarded  as  fully  representative. 
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This  view  has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  condonation  of  aggression 
whether  by  China  or  by  any  other  country.  AVere  China  to  resort  to 
acts  which  in  our  opinion  constitute  aggression  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  the  same  attitude  towards  China  as  we  have  towards  North 
Korea.  The  reports  tliat  we  have  received  from  our  Ambassador  in 
Peiping  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  given  the  chance  the  New 
China  will  take  a  line  of  its  own  and  work  for  peace  so  vital  to  its 
economic  and  social  reconstruction  rather  than  try  the  hazards  of 
war,  of  its  own  will  or  at  someone  else’s  behest.  But  that  chance  can 
scarcely  come  if  she  is  for  whatever  reasons  kept  out  of  the  Community 
of  Nations.  I  do  not  presume  to  challenge  your  sources  of  information 
but  quite  naturally  have  to  be  guided  by  my  own. 

5.  My  second  point  deals  with  your  request  to  apprise  our  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Peiping  of  the  President’s  statement  with  respect  to 
Formosa  and  to  continue  our  endeavour  to  persuade  authorities  there 
that  they  avoid  intervention  in  the  Korean  situation  or  an  attack  on 
Formosa.  The  President’s  statement  about  Fonnosa  was  repeated  to 
our  Ambassador  in  Peiping  as  soon  as  we  received  it  from  our  Am¬ 
bassador  in  AVashington.  Mr.  Panikkar  was  advised  in  the  first  few 
days  after  the  conflict  in  Korea  started  to  impress  upon  the  People’s 
Government  of  China  the  necessity  in  the  interests  of  world  peace  of 
avoiding  action  that  might  extend  the  area  of  armed  conflict.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  we  shall  persist  in  this  endeavour. 

6.  In  conclusion  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  the  divergence  of  our 
views  on  the  Peiping  regime  detracts  in  no  way  from  our  desire  for 
cooperation  between  our  two  countries  to  terminate  the  hostilities  in 
Korea  and  to  ensure  for  the  world  lasting  peace.® 

AVith  [etc.]  Jawaharlal  Nehru 

*  On  July  31,  Mr.  Acheson  saw  President  Truman  and  made  the  following  brief 
record  of  the  conversation  relating  to  Mr.  Nehru’s  message :  “I  reported  to 
the  President  on  Nehru’s  last  note  to  me  which  he  thought  showed  develop¬ 
ment  of  Nehru’s  views  in  the  right  direction.”  (795.00/7-3150) 


Editorial  Note 

On  July  31  at  3  p.  m.,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  held 
its  479th  meeting;  for  the  record  of  the  meeting,  see  U.N.  document 
S/P.V.479.  The  representatives  of  France,  Norway,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  submitted  the  resolution  on  Korean  relief,  the  text  of  which 
was  identical  with  that  contained  in  telegram  167,  July  29,  from 
New  York,  page  496.  This  resolution  (U.N.  document  S/1657)  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  9  in  favor  (including  the  United  States),  to  0 
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opposed,  with  1  membci'  abstaining  (Jugoslavia),  and  1  member 

absent  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics). 

At  this  meeting,  the  United  States  Representative  (Austin)  also 
introduced  for  discussion  at  the  next  Security  Council  meeting  sched¬ 
uled  for  August  1,  the  following  draft  resolution  (S/1653)  : 

‘■‘‘The  Security  Council 

^‘•Condemns  the  North  Korean  authorities  for  their  continued  de- 
finance  of  the  United  Nations ; 

^^Calls  upon  all  States  to  use  their  influence  to  prevail  upon  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  North  Korea  to  cease  this  defiance ; 

^'Galls  upon  all  States  to  refrain  from  assisting  or  encouraging 
the  North  Korean  authorities  and  to  refrain  from  action  which  might 
lead  to  the  spread  of  the  Korean  conflict  to  other  areas  and  thereby 
further  endanger  international  peace  and  security.” 


795.00/7-3150 

Draft  Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  Defense 

TOP  SECRET  [AVastiington,]  July  31,  1950. 

U.S.  Courses  of  Action  in  Korea 

T.  THE  I’ROBI.EM 

1.  To  determine  the  implications  of  military  and  political  actions 
which  might  be  taken  in  areas  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

2.  To  determine  the  courses  of  action  the  United  States  shoidd  adopt 
which  would  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  international  peace  and 
security  to  Korea. 

ir.  MILITARY  FACTORS 

Estim-ate  of  the  Situation: 

3.  The  present  military  objective  of  the  unified  command  is  to  repel 
the  armed  attack  by  North  Korean  forces  and  to  restore  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  area.  The  Security  Council  resolution  of  27 
June  noted  that  the  authorities  in  North  Korea  had  not  withdrawn 
their  armed  forces  to  the  38th  parallel.  No  action  of  the  Security 
Council  has  yet  specifically  limited  military  ground  operations  of  the 
unified  command  to  the  area  south  of  the  38th  parallel. 

4.  From  the  point  of  view  of  military  operations  against  North 
Korean  forces  as  now  constituted,  the  38th  parallel  has  no  more  sig¬ 
nificance  than  any  other  meridian.  North  Korean  forces  can  be  en¬ 
gaged  and  defeated  wherever  found,  by  whatever  means  are  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  same  fashion  that  air  and  naval  power  now  are  used  to 
destroy  military  targets  an^'where  in  Korea. 
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0.  The  only  opposition  to  military  operations  north  of  the  SSth 
parallel  would  be  the  entry  of  major  Chinese  Communist  or  Soviet 
forces  in  action  in  order  to  oppose  further  advances  by  the  ground 
forces  of  the  unified  command.  The  movement  of  such  hostile  forces 
might  be  delayed,  however,  by  destructions  along  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  into  Korea.  Furthermore,  skillful  coordination  and  timing 
of  military  and  political  operations  in  Forth  Korea  might  forestall 
Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  movements. 

6.  On  the  basis  of  available  intelligence,  the  Forth  Korean  forces 
will  not  be  reinforced  by  any  large  numbei-s  of  Chinese  Communist 
troops,  Soviet  ground  forces,  or  Soviet  air  forces  as  long  as  the  ground 
fighting  is  confiLned  to  the  area  south  of  the  38th  parallel. 

7.  The  minimum  offensive  effort  by  the  unified  command  in  Korea 
might  be  to  carry  out  the  25  and  27  June  resolutions  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  no  more.  The  unified  command  could  thus  employ  its 
troops  only  as  far  as  the  38th  parallel,  and  w'hen  the  I’emaining  Forth 
Korean  forces  had  retreated  north  above  the  38th  parallel,  hostilities 
would  cease.  The  United  Fations  would  be  back  where  it  was  on 
24  J line  1950 ;  the  former  military  instability  would  again  obtain.  The 
USSR  could  re-arm  a  new  striking  force  for  a  second  attempt.  Thus, 
a  retuni  to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum  would  not  promise  security.  It 
w’ould  not  provide  the  unification  which  all  Koreans  so  desperately 
desire,  and  it  would  still  require  a  very  great  outlay  of  funds  to 
reconstruct  and  secure  South  Korea.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  by  the  forces  of  the  unified  command  on  their  arrival  at  the 
38th  parallel  would  be  least  likely  to  provoke  the  Kremlin  and  might 
lay  the  basis  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

8.  As  an  intermediate  objective,  the  unified  command  could  occupy 
Pyongyang  and  vicinity,  in  addition  to  important  communications 
points  in  the  center  and  east  of  Korea  between  40°  and  39°  latitudes. 
An  unoccupied,  demilitarized  zone  might  then  be  set  up  in  depth 
along  the  Chinese  and  Soviet  frontiers  to  allay  their  suspicions.  But 
Korea  would  still  not  be  united,  and  the  security  problem  would  be 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  the  case  of  a  minimum  effort. 

9.  A  maximum  effort  would  include  the  pacification  and  occupation 
of  all  Korea  by  the  unified  command,  which  would  take  any  and  all 
appropriate  measures  within  Korea  to  accomplish  its  mission.  The 
United  Fations  could  then  arrange  elections  to  establish  a  govern¬ 
ment  for  all  Korea.  The  future  military  frontier  would  coincide  with 
the  international  boundary  sanctioned  by  law,  custom,  and  treaty, 
and  perhaps  guaranteed  by  UF  authority  and  force. 

^filltaj^rj  Assumptions: 

10.  Any  consideration  of  US  courses  of  action  in  support  of  UF 
action  in  Korea  must  assume  that  the  United  States  will  mobilize  and 
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use  sufficient  resources  to  gain  the  military  objectives  in  Korea,  \\hile 
strengthening  its  military  position  in  areas  of  strategic  importance. 

11.  Secondly,  the  courses  of  action  considered  in  this  report  would 
be  taken  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  government  will  not 
directly  enter  the  hostilities  in  Korea,  and  will  not  initiate  general 
hostilities.  Should  the  Soviet  government  enter  directly  into  the  hos¬ 
tilities  in  Korea,  the  courses  of  action  in  NSC  76  would  apply 

III.  POLITICAL  FACTORS 

Korean  Unity: 

12.  For  centuries  Korea  has  been  a  cross-roads  of  conflict.  In 
modern  times  foreign  exploitation  and  suppression  have  stunted  Ko¬ 
rea’s  growth  as  a  nation.  A  ruthless  J apanese  rule  erased  Korea  as  a 
nation,  and  a  post-war  irreconcilable  split  divided  Korea.  Even  today 
some  governments  view  the  fighting  in  Korea  solely  as  another  clash  of 
great  powers,  and  not  as  the  measure  of  United  Nations  responsibility 
and  initiative  in  restoring  international  peace  and  security  to  Korea. 

13.  The  urge  for  union  is  irrepressible  and  fundamental  among  all 
Koreans.  During  40  years  under  the  Japanese,  their  deepest  dream 
was  independence ;  today  it  is  unification  and  independence.  Five  years 
of  bisection  culminating  in  a  bitter,  destructive  ciidl  war  will  probably 
intensify  their  desire  for  union. 

14.  Tlie  38th  parallel  is  a  geographical  artificiality  violating  the 
natural  integrity  of  a  singularly  homogeneous  nation.  It  began  as  a 
temporary  military  convenience ;  it  became  the  eastern  outpost  of  the 
iron  curtain.  As  a  result,  the  political  economy  of  Korea  has  tem- 
liorarily  branched  off  in  two  completely  different  forms.  One  of  the 
serious  problems  of  reconstruction  will  involve  the  integration  of  the 
different  political  and  economic  institutions  now  established  in  the 
south  and  the  north.  However,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
intrinsic  unity  of  Korean  economic  and  human  resources  will  help 
recast  a  divided  Korea  into  one  mold,  provided  political  conditions 
permit. 

15.  The  United  States  proposed  the  38th  parallel,  but  never  in¬ 
tended  it  as  a  rigid  frontier.  In  the  Cairo  Declaration  of  1943,  the 
United  States  spoke  out  for  Korean  freedom.  During  1945-1947  the 
United  States  made  repeated  efforts  to  find  agreement  with  Soviet 
authorities  in  order  to  unite  Korea.  The  Moscow  Decision  of  1945,  the 
sessions  of  the  Joint  US-USSR  Commission  in  1946  and  1947.  the 
ITodge-Chistiakov  exchanges  in  1946-1947,  and  the  !Marshall-Molotov 


‘  See  the  memorandum  by  the  JCS  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  July  10,  p.  3-46. 
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exchanges  of  1947  -  are  familiar  landmarks  of  our  persistent  but  un¬ 
successful  effort  to  persuade  the  USSR  to  join  in  unifying  the  two 
occupation  zones  under  a  single  provisional  government. 

IG.  Attempts  at  unification  continued  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Xations  but  -with  no  more  success.  By  its  resolution  of  14  November 
1947  the  General  Assembly  sought  the  objectives  of  freedom  and 
national  independence  for  all  Korea,  and  set  out  a  program  for  its 
attainment.  The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  (UNCOK), 
established  by  subsequent  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  has 
been,  and  still  is,  charged  with  seeking  Korea’s  unification  by  pacific 
settlement.  On  21  October  1949  the  General  Assembly  reaffirmed  these 
objectives  and  the  mission  of  UNCOK,  and  called  upon  the  member 
States  “to  refrain  from  any  acts  derogatory  to  the  purposes  of  the 
present  resolution”.  "V^diile  the  General  Assembly  for  three  years  has 
sought  to  unify  Korea  by  peaceful  means,  it  has  never  formally  con¬ 
sidered  nor  explicitly  approved  the  unification  of  Korea  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  military  operations  taken  to  defeat  aggression  against 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

17.  Yet,  the  United  Nations  did  succeed  in  establishing  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  South  Koi'ea.  Its  existence  has  considerable  significance.  It  is 
a  sovereign  government  recognized  by  32  nations.  It  is  the  legal  au¬ 
thority  in  South  Korea.  The  General  Assembly  resolution  of  12  De¬ 
cember  1948  declared  that  there  has  been  established  “a  lawful  gov¬ 
ernment  (the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea),  having  effective 
control  and  jurisdiction  over  that  ^lart  of  Korea  where  the  Temporary 
Commission  was  able  to  observe  and  consult  and  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  all  Korea  reside;  that  this  Government  is 
based  on  elections  which  were  a  valid  expression  of  the  free  will  of  the 
electorate  of  that  part  of  Korea  and  which  were  observed  by  the  Tem¬ 
porary  Commission;  and  that  this  is  the  only  such  Government  in 
Korea.” 

18.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  despite  many  weak¬ 
nesses,  demonstrated  a  growing  capacity  to  govern  prior  to  hostilities. 
As  UNCOK  pointed  out  in  its  rei^ort  of  26  June  1950  to  the  Secretary 
General,  “there  have  been  distinct  signs  of  improvement  in  recent 
months  in  both  economic  and  political  stability  of  the  country”.  Recent 
election.^  for  the  National  Assembly  gave  significant  gains  to  moderate 
elements.  However,  the  most  conservative  elements  have  exercised 
power  in  the  Government  of  Syngman  Rhee,  usually  in  a  harsh  and 

’The  documentation  referred  to,  along  with  a  narrative  summary  of  the  events 
of  these  years,  is  contained  in  Korea's  Independence  (Department  of  State 
publication  No.  293.S:  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1017)  ;  see  also 
Foreign  Relations,  1^6,  vol.  viii,  pp.  605  ff. ;  ibid.,  1947,  vol.  vi,  pp.  596  ff. 
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authoritarian  manner.  Syngman  lOiec  lias  not  been  popular.  In  North 
Korea  communist  propaganda  undoubtedly  has  aroused  considerable 
hostility  among  Koreans  to  the  South  Korean  administration.  Political 
reconstruction  in  Korea  will  jiresent  a  complex  challenge. 

19.  In  view  of  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet-style  police  state  in 
North  Korea,  it  is  difficidt  to  weigh  the  degree  of  popular  support  for 
or  opposition  to  the  regime  there.  The  relatiA’ely  large  number  of 
refugees  who  have  fled  south  during  the  past  five  years  indicates  the 
possibility  of  considerable  discontent.  The  ravages  of  war  may  create 
in  North  Korea  a  population  hostile  to  the  Communists  authorities. 
They  will,  in  any  event,  attempt  to  unite  occupied  South  Korea  to 
North  Korea  by  so-called  national  elections. 

IV.  POLITICO-MILITARY  COXSIDERATIOXS 

20.  B}'  a  quick  and  crushing  victory  in  South  Korea,  the  USSll 
would  have  gained  its  long-standing  goal  of  the  complete  absorption 
of  Korea  into  its  orbit.  F urthermore,  the  building  of  a  “cordon  soviet- 
aire”  from  the  Soviet  borders  of  Sinkiang  to  the  southern  shores  of 
Korea  would  have  neared  completion.  Only  Japan,  at  the  edge  of 
the  orbit,  and  Southeast  Asia  to  the  South  would  have  still  remained 
outside.  Yet,  the  aggression  in  South  Korea  maj'  result  in  the  opposite 
effect — the  failure  to  complete  the  cordon. 

21.  In  this  light,  the  situation  in  Korea  now  provides  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  with  the  first  opportunity  to  displace  part  of 
the  Soviet  orbit.  If  the  basic  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  reduce 
the  preponderant  power  of  the  USSR  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  then 
UN-operations  in  Korea  can  set  the  stage  for  the  non-communist  pene¬ 
tration  into  an  area  of  Soviet  influence. 

22.  Penetration  of  the  Soviet  orbit,  short  of  all-out  war,  would  dis¬ 
turb  the  strategic  complex  which  the  USSR  is  organizing  between 
its  own  Far  Eastern  territories  and  the  contiguous  areas.  Manchuria, 
the  pivot  of  this  complex  outside  the  USSR,  would  lose  its  captive 
status,  for  a  free  and  strong  Korea  could  provide  an  outlet  for  Man¬ 
churia’s  resources  and  could  also  provide  non-communist  contact  with 
the  people  there  and  in  North  China. 

23.  The  significance  in  Asia  of  the  unification  of  Korea  under  UN 
auspices  would  lie  incalculable.  The  Japanese  would  see  demonstrated 
a  check  on  Soviet  expansion.  Elements  in  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime,  and  particularly  important  segments  of  the  Chinese  popula¬ 
tion,  might  be  inclined  to  question  their  exclusive  dependence  on  the 
Kremlin.  Skillfully  manipulated,  the  Chinese  Communists  might  pre¬ 
fer  different  arrangements  and  a  new  orientation.  Throughout  Asia, 
those  who  foresee  only  inevitable  Soviet  conquest  would  take  hope. 
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•24.  For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  proliable  that  the  danger  of  a  free, 
united  Korea  will  lead  the  Kremlin  to  try  to  prevent  its  total  loss. 
When  North  Korean  forces  appear  to  be  losing,  or  even  before,  the 
Kremlin  may  launch  a  vigorous  attempt  to  mediate  the  dispute,  or 
may  employ  Chinese  or  Soviet  forces  to  hold  part  or  all  [of]  North 
Korea.  However,  it  is  iDOSsible  that,  notwithstanding  its  considerable 
militai’y  strength  located  in  the  Far  East,  the  Kremlin  will  not 
jeopardize  its  uncompleted  strategic  position  in  the  Far  East  to  risk 
a  general  war  to  prevent  a  full-fledged,  rapid,  and  determined  UN 
effort  to  unite  Korea. 


V.  U.S.  INTERESTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS 

25.  In  subscribing  to  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  Declarations,  the  US 
pledged  its  support  to  Korean  independence.  Our  word  has  been  meas¬ 
ured  in  our  diplomatic  support,  military  aid,  and  economic  assistance. 
Our  obligation  to  the  United  Nations,  to  block  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
is  fixed. 

26.  The  broad  objectives  of  the  United  States  were  stated  in  NSC 
8/2,  approved  by  tlie  President  on  23  March  1949,®  as  follows : 

’"’’a.  To  establish  a  united,  self-governing,  and  sovereign  Korea  as 
soon  as  possible,  independent  of  foreign  control  and  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  UN. 

“6.  To  ensure  that  the  government  so  established  shall  be  fullv 
representative  of  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  Korean  people. 

To  assist  the  Korean  people  in  establishing  a  sound  economy 
and  educational  system  as  essential  bases  of  an  independent  and  demo¬ 
cratic  state.  A  more  immediate  objective  is  the  withdrawal  of  remain¬ 
ing  U.S.  occupation  forces  from  Korea  as  early  as  practicable 
consistent  with  the  foregoing  objectives.” 

27.  The  political  I'alue  to  the  United  States  of  establishing  a  free, 
united,  and  stable  Korea  and  of  carrying  out  the  resolve  of  the 
United  Nations  justifies  the  cost  in  military  forces,  as  long  as  the 
assumptions  in  paragraphs  10  and  11  hold  true. 

XT.  CONCLUSIONS 

28.  The  following  conclusions  may  be  derived  from  the  preceding 
analysis ; 

A.  The  unification  of  Korea  squares  with  historical  necessity,  Ko¬ 
rean  aspirations,  U.S.  obligations  and  policies,  and  the  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations. 

B.  The  establishment  of  a  free  and  united  Korea  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Korean  Communist  regime,  following  brutal  mili- 


*  For  the  complete  text,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vii.  Part  2,  p.  9G9. 
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tary  aggression,  would  be  a  step  in  reversing  the  dangerous  strategic 
trend  in  the  Far  East  of  the  past  twelve  months. 

C.  The  38th  parallel,  in  and  of  itself,  has  no  military  significance. 

D.  The  chief  potential  limitation  on  the  objective  of  unifying  Korea 
will  be  Soviet  military  countermeasures  on  a  local  scale,  or  Soviet 
diplomatic  and  political  actions  in  the  UN. 

E.  Consequently,  the  timing  and  speed  of  U.S.  politico-military 
operations  are  crucial,  and  call  for  especially  close  working 
relationships. 

F.  In  the  long  run,  a  maximum  UN  effort  will  be  needed  in  securing 
peace  in  Korea  and  in  meeting  the  acute  problems  of  political  and 
economic  reconstruction. 

G.  The  continued  functioning  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  as  the 
only  sovereign  government  in  Korea,  is  indispensable  to  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  rule  of  law  in  Korea  and  the  fulfilment  of  U.S. 
objectives. 

H.  Ix)ng-range  policies  in  support  of  independence  for  Korea  con¬ 
form  to  the  general  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Asia. 

29.  In  consonance  with  the  above  conclusion [s]  and  in  pursuit  of  its 
basic  long-range  objectives  with  respect  to  Korea,  the  U.S.  should  take 
measures  to  effect : 

A.  The  unification  of  Korea  under  a  united,  sovereign,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  government  independent  of  foreign  control  and  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  UN. 

B.  The  security  of  Korea  against  foreign  aggi'ession  and  internal 
subversion. 

C.  The  reconstruction  of  Korea  in  political,  economic,  and  social 
fields  to  develop  a  stable,  self-sustaining,  and  advancing  state. 

30.  As  the  basis  for.  realizing  these  objectives,  the  United  States 
should  take  the  following  series  of  actions : 

A.  Statement  of  Aims : 

(1)  At  an  a'p'pro'priate  time^  the  President  should  proclaim  that  our 
peace  aim  is  a  united,  free,  and  independent  Korea,  as  envisaged  by 
the  UN.  Such  a  statement  should  be  supported  by  a  Joint  Resolution 
of  Congress. 

.(2)_  Again  at  an  a'p'propriate  time^  the  U.S.  should  seek  to  translate 
this  aim  into  UN  objectives.  In  view  of  the  possibility  that  uncoordi¬ 
nated  measures  would  provoke  Soviet  counter-action,  either  in  the 
militar}'  or  diplomatic  field  or  both,  the  United  States  should  seek  UN 
action  in  two  stages :  First,  at  the  1950  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
blj',  the  United  Nations  should  immediately  endorse  the  resolutions 
of  25  and  27  June  and  7  July,  of  the  Security  Council  and  seek  maxi¬ 
mum  support  for  the  unified  command;  second,  at  a  later  date,  at  the 
moment  when  the  unified  command  has  taken  the  offensive,  the  United 
Isatmns  should  re-affirm  the  basic  UN  aims  in  Korea  along  the  lines  of 
the  General  Assembly  Resolution  of  14  November  1947. 
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(3)  No  statement  of  US  general  objectives  should  be  made  until 
the  unified  command  has  launched  oiiensive  military  measures  to 
carry  out  the  military  objectives  listed  below.  Until  such  time,  great 
caution  and  discretion  should  be  taken  in  public  discussion  of  the  38th 
parallel. 

(4)  In  the  meantime,  the  U.S.  should  use  all  its  diplomatic  means 
to  forestall  any  Soviet  efibrt  to  mediate  the  conflict  on  any  terms 
short  of  the  unification  of  all  Korea  on  a  free  and  representative  basis 
under  UN  auspices. 

B.  Military  Ohjectives : 

(1)  The  unified  command  should  seek  to  occupy  Korea  and  to 
defeat  North  Korean  armed  forces  wherever  located  north  or  south  of 
the  38th  parallel. 

(2)  To  achieve  this  objective,  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
unified  command  should  be  directed  to  take  necessary  military  action 
in  Korea,  without  regard  to  the  38th  parallel. 

C.  Occupation  Problems: 

(1)  As  an  interim  measure  the  U.S.  should  encourage  the  UN  to 
strengthen  UNCOK  to  render  it  more  effective  in  maintaining  liaison 
with  the  government  of  the  Republic,  and  with  other  political  ele¬ 
ments  in  Korea,  in  observing  the  course  of  hostilities,  and  in  super¬ 
vising  the  care  of  refugees  and  the  civil  organization  of  reoccupied 
areas. 

(2)  At  or  about  the  time  of  surrender  or  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
the  U.S.  should  encourage  the  UN  to  create  a  new  UN  organization, 
incorporating -UNCOK.  This  organization  would  be  responsible  for 
the  long-term  reconstruction  and  security  of  Korea.  It  should  include 
{a)  a  UN  administrator  for  relief  and  reconstructions;  {b)  a  com¬ 
mission  to  supervise  national  elections  and  the  reformation  of  the 
national  government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  include  all  of  Korea ; 
and  (c)  a  border  commission  to  observe  the  integrity  of  the  Korean 
frontier  and  it  should  use  the  international  security  forces  provided 
by  the  UN  to  police  this  frontier. 

(3)  The  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  provide  its  share  of 
forces  required  to  police  the  Korean  frontier  until  such  time  as  Korean 
forces  are  trained  and  equipped  to  take  over  that  responsibility.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  U.S.  should  seek  firm  commitments  from  UN  members  to 
retain  in  Korea  their  individual  contingents  until  the  mission  of  the 
UN  is  accomplished. 

D.  Politico-Military  Measures : 

(1)  The  United  States  should  make  a  maximum  effort  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
quality  of  administrative  personnel  should  be  improved,  the  National 
Assembly  restored  to  full  working  order,  and  civilian  teams  selected 
and  trained  to  take  over  reoccupied  areas  to  provide  effective  follow¬ 
up  of  military  operations. 

(2)  Psychological  warfare  should  be  intensified  to  discredit  the 
Communist  regime  and  improve  Korean  morale. 
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(3)  An  ad  hoc  committee  of  departmental  representatives  should 
be  established  immediately  to  develop  detailed  reconstruction  plans  to 
include  recommendations  for  military,  economic,  and  political 
assistance. 

(4)  The  UN,  and  perforce  the  U.S.,  should  not  he  deflected  from 
its  pi’csent  course  of  action  or  stated  objectives  in  Korea  by  any  pro¬ 
posals  by  the  USSR  or  minority  groups  in  the  UN  which  fall  short  of 
comi^lete  achievement  of  tlie  present  UN  objectives. 


330/7-2050  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the.  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

coNFiDENTLVL  WASHINGTON,  July  31,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

91.  Reurtel  104  July  29  ^  Dept  considers  rep  North  Korea  cannot 
be  accepted  for  fol  reasons : 

(1)  GA  has  already  established  in  UNCOK  an  instrumentality 
whereby  North  Koreans  may  be  heard.  They  are  at  liberty  make  use 
UNCOk  facilities  any  time.  GA  before  NK  attack  decline  seat  reps 
that  regime  on  ground  UNCOK  not  availed  of;  now,  after  attack, 
SC  will  be  the  more  unwilling  override  GA  provisions  this  regard. 

(2)  North  Korean  i-egime  is  defying  SC  decisions  and  is  carrying 
on  armed  hostilities  against  forces  acting,  pursuant  to  SC  authority, 
to  enforce  these  decisions  and  therefore  its  rep  may  not  be  seated  at 
council  table. 

(3)  Malik  most  likely,  in  light  past  USSR  conduct,  to  call  for  hear¬ 
ing  NK  as  “state”  under  Ai’t  32.  Our  position  that  GA,  in  conferring 
status  upon  ROK,  had  denied  status  to  NK,  and  that  SC  shld  avoid 
adopting  a  contrary  formula,  was  set  forth  in  SC  debate  on  Korean 
membership  applications.  SC  did  not  refer  NK  application  to  com¬ 
mittee  on  membership,  thus  jiresuraably  jiersuaded  NK  not  a  state.^ 
Since  Dept  feels  confident  SC  will  not  wish  receive  NK  pereonages 
as  reps  of  state,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  Art’s  auth  to  lay  down 
conditions  need  be  invoked. 

(4)  Conceivable  some  SC  Rep  may  suggest  invitation  be  issued 
under  Rule  39.  We  shld  in  that  case  point  out  in  addition  (1)  above 
that  SC  requires  no  communication  from  “other  persons”  to  supply 
it  with  info  or  to  give  other  assistance  in  examining  matters  so  plain 
as  propriety  adopting,  and  insisting  upon  execution,  its  resolutions 
June  25  and  27. 


Aciieson 


'  Tlie  text  of  this  message  read  as  follows : 

“Chauvel  reports  ‘brain  wave’  that  we  should  consider  carefully  and  agree 
on  action  we  will  take  in  event  Malik  asks  SC  to  accept  representative  North 
Korea  at  council  table.  Chauvel  asks  our  views.  Please  instruct.”  (330/7-2950) 
See  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vn,  Part  2,  p.  943. 
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795B. 00/7-3150 :  Telegram 

The  Amhmsadov  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  July  31,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  July  31 — 8 :  56  p.  m.] 

254.  1.  Bajpai,  SYG  MEA  told  me  today  he  hoped  US  would  not  be 
disappointed  at  size  and  composition  GOI  “token  force”  for  Korea.^ 
It  was  contemplated  that  medical  unit  would  comprise  between  200 
and  300  persons  carefully  selected  from  defense  forces  who  would 
serve  as  military  contingent  in  uniform.  Among  them  would  be  some 
of  best  surgeons  in  India.  It  was  regretted  that  GOI  had  no  combat 
units  available  at  present,  but  hoped  medical  unit  could  be  of  help. 

2.  I  told  Bajpai  that  I  was  sure  GOI  contribution  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  I  had  had  some  experience  with  Indian  military  doctore 
and  considered  that  they  stood  extremely  high  in  their  profession. 

3.  It  would  be  helpful  if  indication  could  be  made  through  appro¬ 
priate  channel  to  GOI  of  US  appreciation  of  this  aid.  I  regard  this 
contribution  as  only  beginning.  Meager  as  it  is,  announcement  has 
given  rise  considerable  criticism  from  Indian  jiress.  Decision  repre¬ 
sents  in  iiresent  atmosphere  courageous  act  on  part  GOI. 

Henderson 


"  See  U.N.  document  S/1647,  dated  July  29, 1950. 


7&5B. 5/8-150  :  Telegram 

The  Aiiibassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Taegu,  August  1,  1950. 

[Received  August  1 — 5 :  07  a.  m.] 

98.  Question  has  been  raised  informally  re  authority  US  equipment 
and  support  for  Korean  Army  beyond  65,000.  Considering  importance 
Koreans  themselves  making  largest  possible  contribution  manpower  to 
military  effort  as  means  both  defeating  Communists  and  saving  Ameri¬ 
can  lives  and  probability  that  after  end  major  operations  North  Korean 
Guerrillas  will  continue  fight  mountain  areas  considerable  time  for 
whose  suppression  Korean  Troops  should  be  used  to  greatest  possible 
extent,  I  recommend  US  or  United  Nations  arming  largest  possible 
number  able-bodied  Korean  soldiers  who  can  be  trained  and  who  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  by  General  INIacArthur  without  regard  to  prewar 
65.000  limitation. 

General  "Walker  concurs. 

Repeated  information  Tokyo  unnumbered. 


^Muccio 
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398.43  UNESCO/8-130  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Rirh)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  Moscoav,  Aiigust  1, 1950 — 12  a.  m. 

[Received  August  1 — 10 : 19  a.  m.] 

254.  When  on  July  30  Embassy  officer  delivered  to  Indian  Ambas¬ 
sador  message  re  UNESCO  contained  Deptel  87  July  28,^  Radhakrish- 
nan  took  occasion  to  discuss  significance  Malik's  projected  return  SC, 
saying  he  thought  it  was  sign  Soviets  disturbed  by  repercussions  Ko¬ 
rean  affair  and  that  they  had  decided  to  make  move  to  stop  rearmament 
of  west.  He  feared  that  if  Soviet  return  did  not  lead  to  some  kind  of 
settlement,  UN  would  break  up  and  Soviets  would  start  war  before 
west  becomes  stronger.  Indian  Ambassador  was  sure  that  democracies 
would  in  that  event  win  military  victory,  but  what  would  happen  to 
democracies  in  course  hostilities?  Would  they  achieve  moral  victory? 

It  was  clear  that  Radhakrishnan  seemed  to  fear  impact  Malik’s 
propaganda  appeal  in  SC.  He  asked  why  we  wouldn’t  cut  Gordian 
knot  by  allowing  Peking  to  take  SC  seat  in  return  for  Soviet  under¬ 
taking  to  withdraw  NK  troops  and  to  agree  to  UN  mediation  in 
Korea  ?  He  was  sure  that  Soviets  and  Peking  would  agree  not  to  vote 
against  (i.e.,  they  would  agree  to  abstain)  constructive  Korean  resolu¬ 
tions  in  SC,  thus  giving  future  SC  action  full  “moral  weight”  of 
“800,000,000  additional  people.” 

Indian  Ambassador  does  not  think  Soviets  are  returning  to  SC  with 
any  assurance,  based  on  secret  deals,  that  Peking  would  be  seated  and 
expressed  view  that  vote  would  continue  be  adverse  at  this  stage  unless 
US  took  positive  action.  Indian  Ambassador  Peking  certain  that 
Peking  not  yet  solidly  tied  to  Kremlin.  Indian  effort  is  to  detach 
China  from  Moscow.  Magnanimous  gesture  by  US  might  help  do  the 
trick.  China  not  yet  “communized”  except  for  agrarian  reform ;  it  is 
not  as  “socialistic”  as  Britain. 

When  Embassy  officer  emphasized  “blackmail”  aspect  any  change 
US  position  on  China  this  time,  Indian  Ambassador  said  he  feared 
that  our  stand  very  much  “which  comes  first,  chicken  or  egg”  projiosi- 
tion,  and  that  net  result  our  standing  on  prestige  w’ould  be  war.  After 
Embassy  officer  sketched  course  Soviet  post-war  imperialism  in  Europe 
and  Asia  since  1945  which  underlies  US  disillusionment  with  possibili¬ 
ties  negotiated  settlements  with  Soviets,  Indian  Ambassador  agreed 
that  Soviets  had  been  faithless  and  asked  whether  we  then  consider 

'Not  printed;  the  message  related  to  the  calling  of  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  UNESCO  to  discuss  UNESCO’s  position  on  Korea  (398.43  UNESCO/ 
<“2850) • 
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situation  “hopeless.”  Embassy  officer  replied  that  “solidarity  of  non- 
Communist  world”  was  answer  to  problem  whereupon  Radhakrishnan 
said  we  must  take  into  account  cross-currents  in  Asian  part  non- 
Communist  world.  Not  difficult  to  convince  many  Asians  that  Korean 
affair  staged  or  at  least  seized  upon  by  west  as  pretext  for  re-introduc- 
tion  western  military  forces  into  Asia  to  reconstitute  old  nineteenth 
century  imperialism.  GOI  in  difficult  position  if  its  foreign  policy 
appears  consist  of  support  for  French  in  Indochina,  British  in  Malaya, 
Americans  in  Formosa,  etc. 

Indian  Ambassador  then  referred  his  call  on  Stalin  last  January, 
which  appears  to  have  left  deep  impression,  and  said  he  personally 
counted  great  deal  on  fact  that  Stalin  an  old  man  who  would  not  wish 
do  anything  which  might  result  in  destruction  Soviet  “house”  which 
he  had  constructed  and  that  Stalin  is  proud  of  difference  between  him¬ 
self  and  Hitler.  Whereas  latter  impetuous  and  adventurous,  Stalin 
considers  that  he  is  cool,  detached,  cautious  and  calculating.  Ead- 
hakrishnan  thinks  we  should  take  advantage  this  fact. 

In  review  Stalin-Nehru  correspondence,  Indian  Ambassador  clearly 
implies  he  was  not  happy  with  way  matter  had  been  handled  by  GOI, 
particularly  failure  GOI  pin  Soviets  down  on  details  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  in  Korea.  Added  that  if  he  had  received  “green  light”  instead  of 
“flat  no”  as  result  this  informal  mediatory  approach  this  Embassy, 
Nehru  would  have  taken  different  tack. 

Indian  Ambassador  indicated  several  times  during  talk  that  GOI 
stood  by  its  position  re  NK  aggression  and  withdrawal  NK  troops 
after  which  mediation  should  take  place.  Like  many  genuine  idealists, 
he  was  naive  enough  to  suggest  that  something  might  come  of  direct 
approach  to  Malik  by  US  or  one  of  its  friends  to  effect,  “My  dear 
fellow,  what  are  you  chaps  up  to?  You  know  you  can’t  blackmail  us, 
so  let’s  get  down  to  business.”  Nurtured  in  the  atmosphere  of  British 
power  in  India,  which  was  flexible  and  compromising,  he  fails  almost 
completely  to  understand  the  implacable  and  fanatical  persistence  of 
Soviet  Communist  power. 

Department  pass  New  Delhi;  repeated  information  New  Delhi  23. 

Kikk 


795B.551/7-2650 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  United  Kingdom 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  August  1, 1950 — 12  noon. 

561.  For  the  Amb.  Considerations  outlined  Embtel  554  ^  are  imjior- 
tant  and  I  agree  that  public  shd  be  made  fully  aware  of  them. 


*  Received  at  7 :39  p.  m.  on  July  26,  p.  477. 
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However,  we  are  disappointed  with  length  of  time  wliich  will  ela^ise 
before  forces  are  dispatched.  Brit  have  already  consumed  month  in 
reaching  decision  Avith  net  result  that  ground  troops  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  for  action  until  at  least  three  months  after  aggression  started. 

While  welcoming  commitment  and  ack  all  considerations  you 
enumerate,  we  feel  Brit  slid  be  informed  we  hope  forces  will  be  en- 
route  much  sooner  than  now  indicated. 

Aciieson 


79O.00/S-150 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  John  Foster  DuUes,  Consultant  to  the  Secretary 

of  State.,  to  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  {Nitze) 

TOP  secret  [Washington,]  August  1,  1950. 

With  reference  to  the  paper  on  “Advance  Beyond  the  38th  Parallel” 
(UM  D-109),’^  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  while  I  accept  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  should  not  make  any  commitment  one  way  or  another 
now,  I  did  not  agree  with  much  of  the  body  of  the  paper. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  every  reason  to  go  beyond  the  38th  Parallel 
except  possibly  one,  and  that  is  our  incapacity  to  do  so  and  the  fact 
that  the  attempt  might  involve  us  much  more  deeply  in  a  struggle 
on  the  Asiatic  mainland  with  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  man¬ 
power  because  of  the  strategic  bearing  that  the  northern  part  of 
Korea  has  toivard  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok. 

I  think,  however,  ive  should  allow  the  government  of  the  Kepublic 
of  Korea  to  advocate  the  unity  of  Korea  as  this  is  the  one  great 
popular  issue  and  if  the  Korth  Koreans  advocate  unity  and  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  seems  to  advocate  a  return  to  disunity,  then  it  will 
forfeit  all  popidar  support  throughout  Korea. 

^  See  the  draft  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Policy  I’lanning  Staff,  July  25, 
p.  469. 


795.00/8-150 

M emorandum  hy  M r.  George  II.  Butler  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  to 
the  Department  of  State  Representative  on  the  NSC  Staff  (Bishop) 

top  secret  [Washington,]  August  1,  1950. 

AVith  reference  to  your  memorandum  of  July  31,  1950^  to  Air. 
AA  atts  regarding  future  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  Korea,  tliere  are 
attached  three  copies  of  revisions  of  some  of  the  paragraphs.- 

^  Not  printed. 

References  in  the  annexed  document  are  to  the  paragraphs  of  the  draft 
memorandum  by  the  Policy  IManning  Staff  of  July  25,  p.  469,  as  it  had  gone 
ror\vard  to  the  NSC  Staff,  hearing  the  date  July  27  and  with  no  changes  in  the 
text  but  with  the  paragraphs  renumbered. 
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Tliese  revisions  are  based  upon  comment  made  at  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary’s  Meeting  of  July  28.  They  also  reflect  coipment  made  by 
Mr.  Jessup. 

^lessrs.  Allison,  Sandifer,  and  Wells  and  I  agreed  that  work  on 
this  paper  should  go  ahead  but  that  another  paper  would  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  study.  This  point  is  covered  in  the  final  paragraiih  of 
the  revision. 

George  H.  Butler 

[Annex] 

FunjRE  U.S.  Policy  With  Eespect  to  Korea 
THE  problem 

1.  To  report  upon  the  policy  that  the  United  States  should  pursue 
after  the  Korean  communist  forces  have  been  driven  back  to  the  38th 
parallel. 

ANALYSIS 

8.  (The  last  sentence  of  this  paragraph®  should  be  deleted.) 

9.  (The  last  sentence^  should  read  as  follows)  :  This  paper  is  ad¬ 
dressed  primarily  to  the  latter  phase  of  the  problem,  for  the  reasons 
set  fortli  in  the  following  paragraph : 

13. ®  If  North  Korean  forces  withdraw  or  are  driven  back  to  the 
38th  parallel,  continued  military  action  by  the  U.N.  forces  for  the 
imrpose  of  imposing  a  settlement  with  a  view  to  a  unified  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Korea  would  depend  upon  majority  support  in  the  United 
Nations.  Account  would  have  to  be  taken  of  possible  reluctance  re¬ 
garding  the  multilateral  use  of  force  as  a  jiart  of  the  U.N.  effort  to 
bring  about  the  complete  independence  and  unity  of  Korea. 

14.  (This  entire  paragraph  ®  should  be  deleted.) 

15.  ( Renumber  as  paragraph  14. ) 

16.  (Renumber  as  paragraph  15.) 

17.  (Renumber  as  paragraph  16  and  revise  as  follows)  : 

Likewise  present  public  and  Congressional  opinion  in  the  United 
.States  would  be  dissatisfied  with  any  conclusion  falling  short  of  what 
it  would  consider  a  “final”  settlement  of  the  problem.  A  sentiment 
favoring  a  continuation  of  military  action  north  of  tlie  38th  parallel 
already  is  arising.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  well  develop  a  con¬ 
trasting  sentiment  against  using  U.S.  military  forces  to  help  establish 
an  independent  Korea. 

18.  (Renumber  as  paragraph  IT.) 


'  Spp  paragrarh  7  of  the  draft  memorandum  by  the  Polic-y  Planniiif;  Staff, 
July  25,  p.  470. 

*  See  paragraph  8,  ibid. 

“  See  paragraph  12.  p.  471. 

*  See  paragraph  13,  ibid. 


4(js  sou — 7a 
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CONCLUSIONS 

19.  (Eenumber  as  paragraph  18.) 

20.  (Eenumber  as  paragraph  19.) 

recom:mendations 

21.  (Renumber  as  paragraph  20.) 

22.  (Renumber  as  paragraph_21  and  revise  as  follows)  : 

Decisions  regarding  the  course  of  action  when  the  U.X.  forces  ap¬ 
proach  the  38th  parallel  should  be  deferred  until  military  and  political 
developments  provide  the  additional  information  necessary  to  enable 
us:  (a)  to  base  our  decisions  on  the  situation  in  Korea  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  at  that  time;  (&)  to  consult  with  other  U.N.  mem¬ 
bers;  and  (c)  to  keep  our  military  capabilities  and  commitments  in 
safe  balance. 

[Add  new  paragraph  22.]  ’’  Measures  which  might  be  necessary  or 
desirable  once  the  aggression  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  either  by 
defeat  of  the  Korean  communist  aggressors  or  as  the  result  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  Soviet  suggestion  for  an  early  voluntary  withdrawal  by  the 
Korean  communists,  should  be  the  subject  of  immediate  study  and 
early  report  by  the  Department  of  State  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

’  Brackets  appear  in  the  source  text. 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  from  3  to  6:15  p.  m. 
on  August  1 ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.480.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  related  principally  to  the  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  Mr.  Malik,  to  raise  the  question  of  the  seating  of  a  representative 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  on  the  Security  Council  in  place 
of  the  representative  of  the  Republic  of  China. 


795B.5/7-1350 

Tlie  Department  of  State  to  tJie  British  Embassy 
confidential 

!Memoil\ndum 

The  British  Embassy’s  memorandum  of  July  13,  1950  ^  set  forth 
certain  tentative  views  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  respect  to  legal 

^Not  printed;  but  see  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
July  13,  p.  374. 
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problems  arising  out  of  the  Korean  hostilities  and  requesting  the 
comments  of  the  Department  thereon. 

The  Department  has  not  so  far  found  it  necessary  to  make  any 
overall  determination  as  to  the  legal  nature  of  the  Korean  conflict, 
i.e.  whether  it  is  a  civil  war  or  an  international  war.  It  has  certainly 
been  the  intention  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  United  States  that 
all  of  Korea  should  constitute  one  state  with  one  government  and 
no  change  in  this  as  an  ultimate  aim  has  been  made  nor  has  the  United 
States  ever  admitted  the  division  of  Korea  into  two  independent 
states.  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  fit  the  Korean  conflict  into  tradi¬ 
tional  concepts  of  either  civil  or  international  war  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  feels  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  present  purposes  to  do  so. 

Wliatever  the  nature  of  the  Korean  conflict  the  United  States  is 
in  agreement  with  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  international  police  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  under  its  authority  entitle  [s]  them  to  the  exercise  of  all  of  the 
rights  to  which  a  normal  belligerent  is  entitled  under  international  law. 

The  United  States  is  also  in  agreement  with  the  Foreign  Office  that 
so  long  as  the  armed  forces  of  Northern  Korea  observe  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  they  are  entitled  to  the  humane  practices  provided  by 
international  law  for  combatants,  but  that  Northern  Korea  cannot 
be  recognized  as  a  lawful  belligerent  and  hence  is  not  entitled  to  the 
rights  accorded  to  belligerents  under  international  law,  for  instance, 
the  belligerent  right  to  interfere  with  neutral  commerce.  As  the  For¬ 
eign  office  is  aware.  General  INIacArthur  has  publicly  proclaimed  the 
intention  to  treat  captured  North  Koreans  in  accordance  with  inter¬ 
national  practice  in  cases  of  armed  conflict. 

While  the  Department  appreciates  the  informal  suggestion  regard¬ 
ing  the  declaration  of  a  blockade  by  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
forces  operating  pursuant  to  the  Security  Council  resolutions,  it  had 
reached  the  conclusion  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  Embassy’s  memo¬ 
randum  that  such  an  action  w'as  neither  necessai'y  nor  desirable.  The 
blockade  announced  by  the  President  and  put  into  effect  by  General 
MacArthur  pursuant  to  Security  Council  resolutions  of  June  25  and 
June  27  rests  on  the  authority  of  those  resolutions  and  subsequent 
measures  taken  by  the  Commanding  General  to  maintain  the  blockade 
will  no  doubt  be  supported  by  all  of  the  forces  under  his  command. 
The  blockade  having  been  legally  proclaimed  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  only  forces  in  the  field  at  the  time,  no  need  is  seen  for  a 
further  proclamation  because  of  the  augmentation  of  those  forces  with 
tliose  of  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  the  designation  of 
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the  General  in  command  of  those  forces  as  the  Commanding  General 
of  the  augmented  forces. 

The  above  are  the  purel}^  informal  and  tentative  views  of  the 
Department  on  the  mattere  covered. 

Washington,  August  2,  1950. 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  on  August  2  from  3  to 
6: 15  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.481.  No  action 
was  taken  during  the  meeting,  which  dealt  mainly  with  Korea,  as  the 
Council  was  deadlocked  on  the  procedural  question  of  the  adoption  of 
an  agenda. 


795B. 551/8-250 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Eecretamj 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  August  2,  1950 — 11  a.  m. 

[Received  August  2 — 3 : 15  p.  m.] 

G95.  For  the  Secretary  from  Douglas.  ReDeptel  5G1,  August  1.  We 
are  all  here  disappointed  at  the  interlude  between  now  and  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  British  self-contained  unit  to  Korea.  I  have  alread}-  expressed 
our  anxiety  that  they  embark  at  earliest  possible  date  and  surprise  at 
length  of  interlude. 

The  fact  is,  however  unpleasant,  that  British  do  not  have  forces 
presently  organized  in  the  necessary  infantry  liattalions,  armored  regi¬ 
ment,  and  other  supporting  troops,  such  as  engineers  and  service  of 
supply  forces,  to  despatch  on  a  mission  of  tliis  sort.  Because  of  this 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  it  will  necessarily  take  them  some  time  to 
sift  out  the  new  selectees,  those  that  have  six  to  eight  months  training 
or  more,  and  to  rearrange  the  regulars  that  are  now  disbin-sed  through 
every  battalion,  in  order  to  assemble  the  self-contained  unit  which 
British  are  sending. 

I  am  confident  from  conversation  with  responsible  and  high  British 
militaiw  that  British  will  make  every  effort  to  expedite  the  commence- 
]nent  of  the  movement  and  its  completion. 

The  significant  fact  emerging  from  all  this  is  the  lamentable  state 
of  the  ground  forces  in  Britain. 


Douglas 
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CGl.00/8-1550 

Minutes  of  a  Meeting  Held  hy  Rej)resentatives  of  France^  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  in  Paris  on  August  3, 1950 

[Extract] 


TOP  SECRET 


Participants 


Officials  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 


France:  M.  Alexandre  Parodi,  Secretary  General  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

M.  Roland  Jacquin  de  Margerie,  Assistant  Political 
Director. 

M.  James  Baeyens,  Director  for  Asia. 

M.  Jacques  de  Bourbon  Busset' 

M.  Bernard  de  Menthon 
M.  Jacques  de  Folin  } 

M.  Jean  Laloy 
AI.  Sauvagnargues 
AI.  Pignon,  High  Commissioner  for  Indochina  (Part  of 
2nd  Session). 

U.K.:  Air.  Alaberly  E.  Dening,  Assistant  Under-Secretary 
of  State. 

Air.  William  Hay  ter,  Charge  d’ Affaires  a.i.,  Paris. 

Air.  Anthony  Montague-Brown,  Third  Secretary. 

U.S.A.:  Ambassador  Bruce 

Air.  Bolden,  Alinister 

Air.  Woodruff  Wallner,  First  Secretary 

Air.  William  A.  Crawford,  Second  Secretary. 


AI.  Parodi  opened  the  talks  by  referring  to  the  French  aide-memoire 
of  July  18,  1950  noting  the  dangers  of  the  current  world  situation 
resulting  from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  present  conversations  would  offer  the  opportunity  for 
a  profitable  study  of  the  political  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the 
Korean  aggression  and  for  a  reassessment  and  coordination  of  the 
positions  of  the  three  countries  with  respect  to  Korea  and  other  danger 
points  throughout  the  world.  He  preferred  that  the  talks  be  kept  on  an 
informal  basis  and  that  their  i^urpose  be  that  of  exchanging  informa¬ 
tion  rather  than  of  arriving  at  specific  commitments. 

Amilvssador  Bruce  expressed  his  agreement  with  AI.  Parodi’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  talks  and  said  that  Air.  Boh- 


*  The  minutes  were  transmitted  to  tlie  Deimrtmcnt  of  State  under  cover  of 
de.spatch  37.3  from  Paris,  August  15,  not  printed,  wliich  indicated  that  tliey  were 
an  informal  record  of  the  conversations  ])repared  hy  an  officer  of  the  American 
Embassy.  Herein  are  printed  the  portions  of  tlie  talks  dealing  with  Korea ;  the 
sections  dealing  with  China  and  Formosa  are  printed  in  vol.  vi,  pp.  407  ff.  These 
tripartite  di.scussions  were  held  in  i)urs\iance  of  the  French  aid e-rn^, moire  of 
.Tuly  18,  contained  in  telegram  .3.32,  ,Tuly  18,  from  Paris,  p.  423,  and  took  place  in 
two  sessions  on  August  3  and  4. 
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len,  who  liad  just  returned  from  Washington,  would  make  the  United 
States  presentation. 

Mr.  Hatter  likewise  expressed  his  agreement  with  M.  Parodi's 
summation. 

M.  Parodi  said  that  he  would  prefer  to  place  the  topics  relating  to 
Asia  at  the  head  of  the  agenda  because  Mr.  Dening  might  not  be  able 
to  remain  for  the  full  duration  of  the  talks.  There  was  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  B0HI..EN  presented  the  United  States  position  on  Korea.  He  said 
that  any  attempt  to  analyze  Soviet  intentions  in  initiating  the  attack 
on  Korea  was  pure  guess-work.  Our  best  guess  as  to  the  primary 
reason  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious — that  the  Soviet  Union  desires  to 
control  South  Korea  because  of  the  strategic  importance  of  that  area 
to  the  Soviet  positions  in  North  Asia,  such  as  Port  Arthur,  Manchuria 
and  Vladivostok.  The  fact  that  the  Soviets  had  concluded  no  military 
agreements  with  North  Korea  such  as  they  had  with  all  their  other 
satellites  (except  Albania)  would  indicate  that  they  regarded  North 
Korea  as  unfinished  business  which  was  to  be  completed  by  armed 
action  with  which  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  wush  to  be  directly  and 
juridically  connected. 

Mr.  Boheen  stated  that  our  entry  into  the  Korean  conflict  was  a 
political  action  based  on  the  premise  that  aggression  cannot  be  toler¬ 
ated.  From  a  purely  military  standpoint  such  action  was  undesirable 
because  Korea  from  a  strategic  point  of  view  was  not  vital  to  the 
United  States  defense  position  in  Asia.  For  this  reason  there  had  been 
no  American  plan  for  a  military  action  in  Korea.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  doubtless  fully  aware  of  United  States  military  thinking,  which 
had  been  publicly  stated,  and  had  acted  accordingly.  We  believe  that 
for  these  reasons  the  United  States  and  United  Nations  reactions  to 
the  North  Korean  attack  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Further  support  for  this  belief  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda  machine  was  caught  off  guard  and  did  not  react  immediately. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict,  the  Soviet  Union  has  kept  a  free 
hand  politically  and  militarily  and  has  carefully  avoided  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  there  is  any  special  connection  between  itself  and  the  North 
Koreans. 

Mr.  Boiilen  reaffirmed  that  the  United  States  action  was  a  political 
action  aimed  at  resisting  aggression.  He  noted  that  it  is  based  on  the 
Security  Council  resolutions  of  June  25  and  27.  He  said  that  we  can¬ 
not  at  this  juncture  predict  the  course  of  action  that  we  should  take 
if  and  when  we  reach  the  38th  parallel.  That  action  will  presumably 
depend  on  a  Security  Council  decision  when  the  time  comes.  As  for 
the  present  military  situation,  it  is  critical  but  with  luck  we  can  hold. 
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Of  outstanding  importance  are  the  long-term  results  of  the  aggression 
as  evidenced  in  our  mobilization  and  reannament  now  under  way. 
These  actions  should  place  the  United  States  in  a  much  stronger  over¬ 
all  military  posture  within  a  reasonably  short  period.  The  President 
has  already  asked  Congress  for  additional  military  appropriations  of 
10  billion  dollars  for  ourselves  and  of  4  billion  dollars  for  foreign 
military  aid  of  which  about  3.5  billion  dollars  will  be  for  Europe. 

Mr,  Bohlen  emphasized  that  whereas  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
recently  submitted  by  Mr.  Austin  to  the  United  Nations  is  to  localize 
the  Korean  action,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the  present  hostilities 
may  be  extended.  The  greatest  danger  of  this  arises  from  the  possible 
entry  of  Communist  China  into  the  conflict.  So  far  no  Chinese  troops 
have  been  identifled  among  the  North  Koreans.  As  for  the  North 
Koreans  themselves,  we  have  been  much  impressed  by  their  fighting 
skill  and  believe  that  many  of  them  had  previous  military  experience 
in  the  Chinese  civil  war  and  possibly  in  Soviet  Armies  during  World 
War  II. 

Turning  to  the  possibility  of  direct  Soviet  involvement  in  the  Ko¬ 
rean  conflict,  IMr.  Bohlen  said  that  we  consider  such  an  eventuality 
unlikely  so  long  as  the  fighting  is  confined  to  South  Korea.  Should 
the  front  be  stabilized  and  the  fighting  turn  again  toward  the  North, 
we  might  expect  a  shift  in  the  Soviet  attitude.  As  the  situation  is  today, 
we  see  no  possibility  that  the  So’vdet  Union  would  be  prepared  to 
settle  the  Korean  question  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  United 
Nations.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  U.S.S.E.  to  adopt  a  conciliatory 
attitude  so  long  as  everything  is  going  in  its  favor.  If  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  acceptable  peaceful  settlement  (that  was  not  merely  a 
propaganda  gesture)  presented  itself,  we  would  certainly  not  reject  it. 
However,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  fighting  for  a  political  prin¬ 
ciple  that  aggression  cannot  be  permitted  to  pay,  and  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  cannot  be  compromised. 

Mr.  Dening  expressed  general  agreement  with  what  Mr.  Bohlen 
had  to  say.  In  the  British  view  the  Soviets  were  employing  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  aggression  by  proxy  in  a  new  form.  IVIoreover  they  were 
seeking  to  exploit  an  initial  success  before  the  Republic  of  Korea 
could  be  armed  to  resist  aggression.  Unquestionably  they  had  been 
surprised  by  the  United  States  and  United  Nations  actions.  The 
United  Kingdom-Soviet  diplomatic  exchanges  in  Moscow  showed  that 
the  Soviets  had  nothing  to  propose  by  way  of  settlement  in  consonance 
with  the  Security  Council  resolutions.  Nevertheless  the  Soviet  replies 
have  not  closed  the  door  to  negotiations.  The  United  Kingdom  shares 
the  United  States  view  that  so  long  as  the  North  Koreans  continue 
to  be  militarily  successful  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  disposed  to  make 
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no  acceptal)le  offer.  In  short,  the  North  Koreans  must  be  forced  b}' 
military  action  back  to  the  38th  parallel.  Doubtless  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  will  then  seek  to  unifj^  all  Korea.  Unification,  however,  will  be 
impossible  without  United  Nations  forces  to  support  it.  Although 
there  is  no  question  that  the  ultimate  solution  must  be  a  Uijited  Na¬ 
tions  solution,  it  is  premature  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  methods  by 
which  it  may  be  achieved. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  Chinese  Communist  involvement 
in  the  Korean  conflict,  Mr.  Dexixg  expressed  the  view  that  this  was 
unlikely  unless  the  Peking  Government  considered  that  very  material 
advantage  would  accrue  therefrom.  Neverthless  he  did  not  exclude 
the  possibility  that  the  Peking  Government  might  be  compelled  by 
Soviet  pressure  to  take  military  action  against  its  better  judgment. 
So  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  he  believed  that  it  desires 
above  all  to  avoid  involvement  in  total  war  and  that  should  things 
go  badly  in  Korea  it  will  have  no  compunction  in  sacrificing  its 
North  Korean  satellite  in  the  hope  of  taking  it  over  by  political 
means  at  a  later  date.  Meanwhile  it  will  exploit  the  situation. 

Mr.  Boiilex  said  that  United  States  jji^ihlic  opinion  has  been 
aroused  by  the  Korean  action  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  extent 
of  the  Soviet  menace  and  is  facing  up  admirably  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation.  lie  noted  that  whereas  the  technique  of  Soviet  aggression 
by  proxy  is  not  new,  this  is  the  first  occasion  of  an  unconcealed  aggres¬ 
sion  by  proxy.  This  would  seem  to  denote  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
prepared  to  take  greater  risks  today  than  a  year  or  so  ago  and  that  the 
Soviet  rearmament  piogram  has  doubtless  progressed  to  a  point  per¬ 
mitting  of  greater  risks.  We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  only  by 
rearming  in  turn  can  we  deter  the  Soviets  from  continuing  to  take 
risks  of  an  increasingly  graver  nature. 

M.  Parodi  expressed  general  agreement  with  what  had  been  said. 
In  his  view  the  Soviet  Union  had  eschewed  simulated  aggression,  such 
as  a  civil  war  might  have  offered,  in  favor  of  brutal  and  open  aggres¬ 
sion.  lie  assumed  that  although  the  Soviet  Union  had  believed  there 
would  be  no  armed  aid  to  South  Korea  and  had  counted  on  United 
States  non-intervention,  it  had  nevertheless  prepared  for  the  worst. 
The  lesson  of  the  Korean  aggression,  he  said,  is  that  it  is  provoking 
the  rearmament  of  the  West.  He  expressed  concern  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  be  tempted  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  Western  weakness 
in  the  months  immediately  ahead  to  start  a  general  war.  He  said  that 
we  are  now  in  a  more  dangerous  phase  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  conflict  and  noted  that  the  United  States  military  cover  on 
which  Western  Europe  must  depend  is  dispersed  and  largely  tied  down 
in  Asia. 
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Mr.  Boiilen  spoke  to  this  point.  He  said  that  we  are  fully  aware  of 
the  danger  of  war  in  the  period  immediately  ahead.  AVe  are,  as  M. 
Parodi  indicated,  entering  a  new  phase  of  large  scale  rearmament. 
While  this  maj'  entail  the  risk  of  war,  it  is  a  risk  we  must  take  because 
to  do  nothing  would  leave  us  in  a  weakened  state  iji  the  event  of 
aggression.  In  the  past,  Stalin’s  actions  have  not  been  based  on  the 
military  factor  alone.  By  nature  he  is  very  prudent,  and  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  launching  wars  where  the  odds  are  not  overwhelmingly 
in  his  favor.  These  are  deterrents  to  aggressive  action  which  we  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind.  Moreover,  there  are  other  deterrents,  the 
first  of  which,  from  a  militar^^  point  of  view,  is  our  atomic  arm.  In 
the  second  place,  Stalin  must  keep  in  mind  the  lesson  of  the  defection 
of  Soviet  troops  in  1941.  Furthermore,  he  cannot  feel  entirely  secure 
in  his  European  satellites.  By  launching  an  intensive  rearmament 
program,  we  may  be  taking  a  risk,  but  because  we  are  living  in  a 
dangerous  world  where  self-defense  is  a  paramount  necessity,  the  risk 
must  be  taken,  and  we  cannot  let  our  actions  be  dictated  by  fear  of 
Soviet  reactions. 

^I.  Parodi  remarked  that  it  would  be  logical  for  Stalin  to  foresee 
that  within  three  years  the  United  States  would  be  in  a  much  stronger 
position  than  it  is  now  and  that  this  consideration  might  induce  him  to 
take  preventive  action  against  us  at  this  juncture.  He  agreed  that  we 
must  take  the  risk  and  expressed  the  hope  that  we  can  gain  time  now. 
He  then  referred  to  the  inroads  which  Communist  “peace”  propaganda 
has  made  on  public  opinion  in  Europe  and  commented  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  spoken  so  much  of  peace  that  many  had  begun  to  believe 
them.  He  concluded  that  while  recognizing  that  United  States  inter¬ 
vention  in  Korea  was  indisjiensable  and  is  fully  supported  by  France, 
we  must  use  every  proper  means  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Mr.  Df.ning  expressed  agreement  with  Mr.  Bohlen  that  while  there 
is  danger  in  rearmament  there  is  even  greater  danger  in  not  rearming. 
He  said  that  while  the  United  Kingdom  would  like  to  buy  time,  as 
M.  Parodi  had  suggested,  we  must  preserve  a  firm  attitude. 

Mr.  Bohlen  recognized  that  by  drawing  our  forces  into  Korea  our 
position  from  the  standpoint  of  offering  effective  military  cover  else¬ 
where  has  been  temporally  weakened.  At  the  same  time  Stalin  must 
realize  that  the  net  result  of  our  present  effort  will  be  increased 
strength  for  us  in  the  near  future.  Stalin  has  often  said  that  what  he 
particularly  respects  is  productive  capacity  and  that  by  underestimat¬ 
ing  the  role  of  production  in  modern  war  and  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  United  States  Hitler  had  made  his  greatest  mistake.  There  is  no 
(piestion  that  he  continues  to  maintain  a  healthy  respect  for  our  pro¬ 
ductive  potential.  Ho  can  only  conclude  that  from  our  standpoint 
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the  adverse  effect  of  our  initial  reverses  in  Korea  must  soon  be  offset 
many  times  by  the  cumulative  results  to  be  derived  from  mobilizing 
our  industrial  capacities  for  war. 

INI.  Parodi  asked  INIr.  Bohlen  if  we  had  envisaged  the  possibility  of 
a  Soviet  proposal  for  elections  in  Korea. 

INIr.  Bohlen  replied  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  envisage  such  elec¬ 
tions  without  the  presence  of  United  Nations  troops  throughout  the 
country.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  are  generally  afraid  of  internationally 
conducted  elections.  In  any  case,  as  long  as  they  hoped  to  get  all  Korea 
by  military  action,  they  Avould  have  no  reason  to  favor  general  elec¬ 
tions.  A  United  Nations  electoral  commission  in  any  case  would  not 
be  enough,  and  United  Nations  troops  would  be  required  to  guarantee 
security. 

INIr.  Bohlen  said  that  contrary  to  the  popular  conception,  the  South 
Koreans  have  held  together  politically.  There  is  no  important  guer¬ 
rilla  activity  on  the  part  of  the  South  Koreans  behind  our  lines.  Not 
only  have  they  fought  well  but  after  the  initial  defeat  some  four 
South  Korean  divisions  have  been  regrouped  and  are  continuing  to 
make  an  effective  contribution.  It  should  be  noted  moreover  that 
700,000  South  Korean  refugees  have  preferred  to  flee  behind  our  lines 
rather  than  to  remain  in  Communist  occupied  territory. 

JI.  Parodi  expressed  great  interest  in  these  facts  and  said  that  it 
would  be  desirable  if  they  were  more  widely  known  in  France. 

INI.  Parodi  then  turned  to  the  question  of  Formosa  and  expressed 
the  view  that  perhaps  the  greatest  present  danger  lay  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  Peking  Government  entering  the  conflict  over  this  issue.^ 


“At  this  point,  Mr.  Bohlen  set  forth  the  U.S.  position  on  Formosa;  for  docu¬ 
mentation,  see  vol.  VI,  pp.  407  ff.  On  the  question  of  Cliinese  Communist  entry  into 
the  Korean  conflict,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  August  4  attributed  to 
Mr.  Bohlen  the  observation  that  “as  regards  Korea,  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  no  special  interest  in  Korea  and  if  left  to  their  own  free  will,  would  prob¬ 
ably  hesitate  to  take  any  aggressive  action.” 


3.30/8-350 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  August  3,  1950 — 1 : 18  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  August  3.] 

108.  Rau  on  afternoon  of  August  2  on  his  own  initiative  raised  with 
Gross  problems  he  said  GOI  was  facing  in  connection  with  motion 
for  localization  of  conflict  in  Korea.'  Saying  he  had  not  received 


'  See  the  editorial  note  under  date  of  July  31,  p.  .*>01. 
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instructions  as  to  how  to  vote  on  motion,  Rau  said,  he  had  been 
requested  to  take  up  several  questions  with  US.  Referring  to  con¬ 
demnation  paragraph  in  resolution,  Rau  asked  if  we  had  considered 
likelihood  Soviet  veto.  If  Soviet  representative  did  veto,  asked  Rau, 
‘‘Would  that  mean  that  SC  did  not  condemn  North  Korean  authori¬ 
ties?”  Gross  replied  that  it  would  mean  no  such  thing,  but  would 
merely  signify  Soviet  unwillingness  for  Council  to  condemn  North 
Korean  authorities.  Rau,  obviously  cool  to  the  condemnation  clause 
and  indeed  to  the  resolution  as  a  whole,  did  not  argue  the  point  but 
seemed  unconvinced. 

Rau  also  asked,  what  importance  we  attached  to  condemning  the 
North  Korean  authorities,  inasmuch  as  the  SC  “has  already  taken 
action  much  beyond  the  point  of  mei-e  condemnation”.  Gross  replied 
we  attached  importance  to  giving  all  members  of  the  Council,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  representative,  opportunity  to  express  their  true  views 
concerning  continued  contempt  by  North  Korean  authorities  of  SC 
orders. 

Throughout  discussion  Rau  clearly  indicated  GOI  reluctance  go 
along  with  resolution  and  unhappiness  concerning  “hard  line”  being 
followed  by  US  in  SC  during  past  few  days. 

Austin 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  on  August  3  from  3  to 
G  :40  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.482.  The  debate 
continued  to  revolve  around  the  procedural  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  agenda.  A  Soviet  proposal  to  include  the  question  of  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  failed  by  a  vote  of  5  in  favor 
(India,  Norwa)’,  United  Kingdom,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics,  and  Yugoslavia)  to  5  opposed  (China,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  France, 
and  the  United  States),  with  1  abstention  (Egypt).  Another  Soviet 
l^roposal  to  j)lace  on  the  agenda  an  item  entitled  “Peaceful  Settlement 
of  the  Korean  Question”  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  3  in  favor  (Egypt, 
India,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repulilics)  to  7  opposed  (including 
the  United  States),  with  1  abstention  (Yugoslavia).  Thus,  the  agenda 
adopted  contained  one  item,  as  moved  by  the  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative,  “Complaint  of  Aggression  Upon  the  Republic  of  Korea”. 
The  vote  on  this  motion  was  8  in  favor  ( including  the  United  States) 
to  1  opposed  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics) ,  with  2  abstentions 
(India  and  Yugoslavia). 
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611.91/8-350 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Emha^sy  in  India 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  August  3,  1950 — 6  p.  m, 

169.  Text  msg  from  Secy  for  delivery  Nehru  thru  Bajpai  fols: 

“My  dear  ]Mr.  PrilSlin :  Thank  you  very  much  for  ur  gracious  Itr, 
delivered  to  me  by  ur  Amb  on  July  30.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  dis¬ 
cussing  so  fully  and  frankly  ur  views  on  current  developments  in 
China,  and  I  am  confident  that  as  a  result  of  our  exchange  of  ideas 
we  now  have  a  better  understanding  of  each  other’s  views. 

“I  very  much  appreciate  ur  kindness  in  forwarding  to  ur  Amb  in 
Peijiing  the  Pres’s  statement  re  Formosa.  I  am  likewise  grateful  for 
ur  efforts  to  impress  upon  the  auths  in  Peiping  the  desirability,  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace,  of  avoiding  action  that  might  extend  the 
area  of  hostilities. 

“I  was  informed  July  31  of  India’s  offer  of  a  medical  unit  for  the 
UN  effort  in  Korea.  I  shld  like  to  express  my  personal  gratification 
that  ur  Govt  found  it  possible  to  take  this  step  which  further  evidences 
India’s  solidarity  with  those  members  of  the  UN  who  oppose 
aggi'ession. 

“With  warm  personal  regards.  Sincerely  youi’S.” 

You  may  wish  to  remark  to  Bajpai  that  the  Secy  and  other  top 
officials  of  Dept  were  gratified  by  the  frank  and  friendly  tone  of 
Nehru’s  note  and  found  it  very  helpful  in  clarif3dng  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  India’s  position.  Such  expressions  of  opinion  are  bound  to 
increase  mutual  understanding  between  our  two  Go^i;s. 

Acheson 


705B. 5/8-150  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

SECRET  Washington,  August  4,  1950 — ^  p.  m. 

60.  Reurtel  98  ^  Dept  understands  from  Dept  Defense  that  emer¬ 
gency  auth  given  Gen  MacArthur  immed  fol  outbreak  hostilities  per¬ 
mitting  him,  as  operational  expedient,  fulfill,  without  limitation,  all 
KMAG’s  requests  for  material  on  behalf  KOK.  It  further  understood 
ilacArthur  utilizing  this  auth  to  meet  current  requirements  Korean 
forces. 

For  3’our  further  info  Dept  informing  NSC  its  opinion  that  NSC 
8/2  ^  Avhich  imposed  limitation  of  65,000  troops,  now  obsolete. 

Acheson 


”  Received  on  .\ujmst  1  at  5  :07  a.  m.,  p.  .'>11. 

*  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  vii,  Part  2,  p.  9(59. 
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EditonaX  Note 

At  3  p.  m.  on  xVugust  4,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  for 
its  483rd  session.  At  the  outset,  the  Soviet  Representative  introduced 
tlie  following  draft  resolution  (S/10G8)  : 

Security  Council^ 

Decides^ 

{a)  To  consider  it  necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Korean  question,  to  invite  the  representative  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  and  also  to  hear  representatives  of  the  Korean  people; 

(&)  To  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities  in  Korea  and  at  the  same  time  to 
withdraw  foreign  troops  from  Korea.” 

Most  of  the  debate  then  centered  on  the  question  of  Korean  repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  Security  Council,  but  no  vote  was  taken  on  the  Soviet 
draft  resolution.  For  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.483. 


Editorial  Note 

At  the  request  of  President  Truman,  his  Special  Assistant,  NX. 
Averell  Harriman,  made  a  trip  to  the  Far  East  in  early  August.  He 
held  discussions  with  General  MacArthur  in  Tokyo  on  August  6  and  8, 
and  with  Ambassador  Muccio  in  Korea  on  August  7.  Mr.  Harriman’s 
notes  on  his  conversations  in  Tokyo  are  printed  under  date  of  Au¬ 
gust  8,  page  542;  concerning  his  talk  with  Ambassador  Muccio  on 
August  7,  see  infra. 


795.00/8-750 

’Memorandum  of  Conversation.,  hy  Mr.  ^V.  Averell  Harriman,  Special 

Assistant  to  the.  President 

[Extract] 

TOP  SECRET  [Taegu,  August  7,  1950.] 

I  saw  Muccio  at  General  Walker's  Headquarters.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  wanted  me  to  give  the  President  any  message,  having  in 
mind  that  there  might  be  something  that  Muccio  might  want.  He 
answered,  “Tell  him  what  great  admiration  I  have  for  the  stand  that 
lie  has  taken”.  There  was  nothing  he  wanted.  He  explained  the  strong 
support  the  South  Koreans  had  given  us.  Their  armies  had  fought  w'ell, 
even  during  the  first  attack  when  they  were  over-run  by  tanks  and 
overwhelmed  by  heavy  artillery.  No  ROK  unit  had  surrendered,  even 
down  to  company.  The  morale  of  tlie  Army  was  good,  and  they  were 
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figliting  well.  Tlie  morale  of  the  Government  was  better,  but  Syngman 
lihee  was  erratic,  had  his  ups  and  down  with  tlie  pulse  of  battle.  The 
South  Korean  people  were  giving  us  full  support,  loading  our  ships, 
running  the  railroads,  and  South  Korean  police  were  maintaining 
order.  Ko  acts  of  major  sabotage,  in  spite  of  Communist  infiltration 
from  the  North,  had  occurred,  and  there  were  reports  of  cheering  in 
Seoul  whenever  our  planes  came  over.  A  million  Koreans  had  come 
back  with  our  troops.  If  there  was  victory,  everyone  would  jump  on 
the  bandwagon.  No  doubt  was  in  his  mind  as  to  the  non-Communist 
outcome  of  an  election.  Some  of  the  ROK  police  which  had  stayed 
behind  were  doing  guerrilla  work  behind  the  enemy  lines.  Muccio 
sends  texts  for  leaflets  to  Tokyo  and  data  for  radio.  There  has  been 
some  good  work  done,  but  not  enough.  The  best  thing  of  all  would  be 
good  war  news.  Our  radio  is  weak  in  Pusan,  whereas  the  North  Ko¬ 
reans  have  all  the  strong  radios.  He  is  now  asking  for  a  better  radio  in 
Pusan.  Muccio  has  a  staff  of  about  10,  all  of  whom  are  good  and  their 
health  is  good  .  .  . 


795.00/8-750 

Draft  Memorandum  Prefared  in  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
National  Security  Council  Staff  Consideration  Only 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  7,  1950. 

U.S.  Courses  of  Action  in  Koruv 
THE  problem 

1.  To  determine  the  implications  of  taking  military  and  political 
actions  in  areas  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

2.  To  determine  the  courses  of  action  the  United  States  should 
adopt  which  would  contribute  to  the  security  and  stability  of  Korea. 

ANALYSIS 

Military  Factors 

3.  The  present  military  objective  of  the  unified  command  is  to  de¬ 
feat  the  North  Korean  forces  and  to  restore  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  area.  The  Security  Council  resolution  of  27  June  noted 
that  the  authorities  in  North  Korea  had  not  withdrawn  their  armed 
forces  to  the  38th  parallel  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of 
25  June,  but  did  not  specifically  limit  military  ground  operations  of 
the  unified  command  to  the  area  south  of  the  38th  parallel. 

4.  From  the  point  of  view  of  military  operations  against  North 
Korean  forces  as  now  constituted,  the  38th  parallel  has  no  more  sig- 
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nificaiice  than  any  other  meridian.  There  are  no  restrictions  to  pre¬ 
clude  engaging  and  defeating  North  Korean  land  forces  wherever 
found,  by  whatever  means  are  necessary,  in  the  same  fashion  that  air 
and  naval  power  now  are  used  to  destroy  military  targets  anywhere  in 
Korea, 

5.  The  principal  deterrent  to  military  operations  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  other  than  North  Korean  armed  forces,  would  be  the  entry 
of  major  Chinese  Communist  or  Soviet  forces  in  action  in  order  to 
oppose  further  advances  by  the  ground  forces  of  the  unified  command. 
The  movement  of  Chinese  Communist  or  Soviet  forces  might  be  de¬ 
layed,  however,  by  destructions  along  the  lines  of  communication  ex¬ 
ternal  to  Korea.  Furthermore,  skillful  coordination  and  timing  of 
military  and  political  operations  in  North  Korea  might  deter  Soviet  or 
Chinese  Communist  movements. 

6.  On  the  basis  of  available  intelligence,  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
North  Korean  forces  will  be  augmented  by  organized  bodies  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  troops,  Soviet  ground  forces,  or  Soviet  air  forces  as 
long  as  the  ground  fighting  is  confined  to  the  area  south  of  the  38th 
parallel. 

7.  Each  of  the  following  courses  of  action  could  be  interpreted  as  in 
consonance  with  the  UN  Security  Council  resolutions  of  25  and  27 
June,  1950 : 

a.  The  minimum  offensive  effort  by  the  unified  command  in  Korea 
might  be  to  carry  out  “repel  the  armed  attack”  provision  of  the 
27  June  UN  resolution  in  seeking  only  a  limited  military  offensive  by 
forcing  the  North  Korean  armed  forces  to  withdraw  to  positions  north 
of  the  38th  parallel.  The  unified  command  would  thus  employ  its 
troops  only  as  far  as  the  38th  parallel,  and  if  the  remaining  North 
Korean  forces  had  retreated  north  of  the  38th  parallel,  hostilities  might 
cease.  The  United  Nations  would  be  back  where  it  was  on  24  June 
1950,-  the  former  military  instability  would  again  obtain.  The  USSR 
could  use  this  force  in  being  as  a  striking  force  for  a  second  attempt 
to  gain  control  of  Korea.  Thus,  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  helium 
would  not  insure  security.  It  would  not  provide  the  unification  which 
all  Koreans  so  desperately  desire,  and  it  would  still  require  a  very 
great  outlay  of  funds  to  reconstruct  and  secure  South  Korea,  On  the 
other  hand,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  by  the  forces  of  the  unified  com¬ 
mand  on  their  arrival  at  the  38th  parallel  would  be  less  likely  to  incite 
the  Kremlin  to  military  action  and  might  lay  the  basis  for  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

h.  As  an  alternative  objective,  the  unified  command  could  occupy 
P3'ongyang  and  viciniU’’,  in  addition  to  key  communications  jioints  in 
the  center  and  east  of  Korea  between  40°  and  39°  latitudes.  An  un¬ 
occupied,  demilitarized  zone  might  then  be  set  up  in  depth  along  the 
Chinese  and  Soviet  frontiers  to  allay  their  suspicions.  Rut  Korea 
would  still  not  be  united,  and  the  security  problem  would  be  as  great, 
if  not  greater,  than  in  the  case  of  a  minimum  effort. 
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c.  A  maximum  effort  would  include  the  })acification  and  occupation 
of  all  Korea  by  the  unified  command,  which  would  take  any  and  all 
appropriate  measures  within  Korea  to  accomplish  its  mission.  The 
United  Nations  could  then  arrange  elections  to  establish  a  government 
for  all  Korea.  The  future  military  frontier  would  coincide  with  the 
international  boundary  sanctioned  by  law,  custom,  and  treaty,  and 
perhaps  guaranteed  by  UN  authority  and  force. 

8.  Any  consideration  of  US  courses  of  action  in  support  of  UN 
action  in  Korea  must  assume  that  the  United  States  will  mobilize  and 
use  sufficient  resources  to  gain  its  military  objectives  in  Korea,  while 
strengthening  its  military  capabilities  for  execution  of  emergency 
war  plans. 

9.  The  coui'ses  of  action  considered  in  this  report  are  based  also  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  governments 
will  not  overtly  enter  the  hostilities  in  Korea,  and  will  not  initiate 
general  hostilities.  Should  the  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  enter  overtly  into  the  hostilities  in  Korea,  the  courses  of  action 
in  NSC  73/1  ^  and  NSC  70  ^  would  app]}-. 

Political  Factors 

10.  For  centuries  Korea  has  been  a  cross-road  of  conflict.  In  modern 
times  foreign  occupation  and  exploitation  have  stunted  Korea’s  growth 
as  a  nation.  A  ruthless  Japanese  rule  erased  Korea  as  a  nation,  and  a 
post-ivar  irreconcilable  split  divided  Korea.  Even  today  some  govern¬ 
ments  view  the  fighting  in  Korea  solely  as  another  clash  of  great 
powei’s,  and  not  as  the  measures  taken  by  the  United  Nations  in  its 
responsibility  to  restore  peace  and  security  in  Korea. 

11.  The  urge  for  union  is  irrei>ressible  and  fundamental  among  all 
Koreans.  During  40  years  under  the  Japanese,  their  fondest  hope  was 
independence;  today  it  is  unification  and  independence.  Five  year’s 
of  bisection  culminating  in  a  bitter,  destructive  civil  war  will  probably 
intensify  their  desire  for  union. 

T2.  The  38th  parallel  is  a  geographical  artificiality  violating  the 
natural  integrity  of  a  singularly  homogeneous  nation.  It  began  as 
a  temporary  military  convenience;  it  became  the  eastern  outpost  of 
the  iron  curtain.  As  a  I’esult,  the  political  economy  of  Korea  has  tem¬ 
porarily  branched  off  in  two  completely  different  forms.  One  of  the 
serious  problems  of  reconstruction  will  involve  the  integration  of 
the  different  i)olitical  and  economic  institutions  now  established  in 
the  south  and  the  north.  However,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
intrinsic  unity  of  Korean  economic  and  human  resources  will  help 
recast  a  divided  Korea  into  one  mold,  provided  political  conditions 
permit. 


^  Related  documentation  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  i. 
’  See  footnote  2  to  the  memorandum  b.v  the  JCS,  Jul.v  10,  p.  346. 
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13.  The  United  States  proposed  the  38th  parallel  as  the  dividing 
line  for  the  acceptance  of  Japanese  surrender,  but  never  intended  it 
as  a  rigid  frontier.  During  1945-1947  the  United  States  made  repeated 
efforts  to  find  agreement  with  Soviet  authorities  in  order  to  unite 
Korea.  The  Moscow  Decision  of  1945,  the  sessions  of  the  Joint  US- 
USSR  Commission  in  1946  and  1947,  the  Hodge-Chistiakov  exchanges 
in  1946-1947,  and  the  iMarehall-Molotov  exchanges  of  1947  are  famil¬ 
iar  landmarks  of  our  persistent  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  persuade  the 
USSR  to  join  in  unifying  the  two  occupation  zones  under  a  single 
provisional  government. 

14.  Attempts  at  unification  continued  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations  but  with  no  more  success.  By  its  resolution  of  14  November 
1947  the  General  Assembly  sought  the  objectives  of  freedom  and 
national  independence  for  all  Korea,  and  set  out  a  program  for  its 
attainment.  The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  (UNCOK), 
established  by  subsequent  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  has 
been,  and  still  is,  charged  with  seeking  Korea’s  unification  by  pacific 
settlement.  On  21  October  1949  the  General  Assembly  reaffirmed  these 
objectives  and  the  mission  of  UNCOK,  and  called  upon  the  member 
States  “to  refrain  from  any  acts  derogatory  to  the  purposes  of  the 
present  resolution”.  While  the  General  Assembly  for  three  years  has 
sought  to  unify  Korea  by  peaceful  means,  it  has  never  formally  con¬ 
sidered  nor  explicitly  approved  the  unification  of  Korea  through  mili¬ 
tary  means. 

15.  Yet,  the  United  Nations  did  succeed  in  establishing  in  South 
Korea  a  sovereign  government  recognized  by  32  nations.  The  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  12  December  1948  declared  that  there  has  been 
established  “a  lawful  government  (the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea),  having  effective  control  and  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of 
Korea  where  the  Temporary  Commission  was  able  to  observe  and  con¬ 
sult  and  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  all  Korea  reside; 
that  this  Government  is  based  on  elections  which  were  a  valid  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  free  will  of  the  electorate  of  that  part  of  Korea  and  which 
were  observed  by  the  Temporary  Commission;  and  that  this  is  the 
only  such  Government  in  Korea.” 

16.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  despite  many  weak¬ 
nesses,  demonstrated  a  growing  capacity  to  govern  prior  to  hostilities. 
As  UNCOK  pointed  out  in  its  report  of  26  June  1950  to  the  Secretary 
General,  “there  have  been  distinct  signs  of  improvement  in  recent 
months  in  both  economic  and  political  stability  of  the  country”.  Recent 
elections  for  the  National  Assembly  gave  significant  gains  to  moderate 
elements.  However,  the  more  conservative  elements  have  exercised 
power  in  the  Government  of  Syngman  Rhee,  usually  in  a  harsh  and 
authoritarian  manner.  Syngman  Rhee  has  not  been  popular.  In  North 
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Korea  communist  propaganda  undoubtedly  bas  aroused  considerable 
hostility  among  Koreans  to  the  South  Korean  administration.  Politi¬ 
cal  reconstruction  in  Korea  will  present  a  complex  challenge. 

17.  In  view  of  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet-style  police  state  in 
Xorth  Korea,  it  is  difficult  to  weigh  the  degree  of  popular  support  for 
or  opposition  to  the  regime  there.  The  relatively  large  number  of 
refugees  who  have  tied  south  during  the  past  five  years  indicates  the 
possibility  of  considerable  discontent.  The  ravages  of  war  may  create 
in  North  Korea  a  population  hostile  to  the  Communist  authorities. 
They  will,  in  any  event,  attempt  to  unite  occupied  South  Korea  to 
North  Korea  by  so-called  national  elections. 

Politico-M  ilitary  Consider  at  ions 

18.  By  a  quick  and  crushing  victory  of  the  North  Korean  military 
forces  in  South  Korea,  the  USSK  would  have  gained  its  long-standing 
goal  of  the  complete  absorption  of  Korea  into  its  orbit.  Furthermore, 
the  building  of  a  “cordon  sovietaire”  from  the  Soviet  borders  of 
Sinkiang  to  the  southern  shores  of  Korea  would  have  neared  com¬ 
pletion.  Only  Japan  and  the  Philippines  at  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  South,  would  have  still  remained  outside.  Yet, 
the  aggression  in  South  Korea  may  result  in  the  opposite  effect — the 
failure  to  complete  the  cordon. 

19.  In  this  light,  the  situation  in  Korea  now  provides  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  with  the  first  opportunity  to  regain  territory 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  Since  a  basic  j^olicy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
check  and  reduce  the  preponderant  power  of  the  USSR  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere,  then  UN  operations  in  Korea  can  set  the  stage  for  the 
non-communi.st  penetration  into  an  area  under  Soviet  control. 

20.  Penetration  of  the  Soviet  orbit,  short  of  all-out  war,  would  dis¬ 
turb  the  political,  economic  and  military  structure  which  the  USSR 
is  organizing  between  its  own  Far  Eastern  territories  and  the  con- 
tinguous  aieas.  The  bonds  of  Manchuria,  pivot  of  this  complex  out¬ 
side  the  USSR,  would  be  weakened,  for  a  free  and  strong  Korea 
could  provide  an  outlet  for  ^lanchuria’s  resources  and  could  also  pro¬ 
vide  non-communist  contact  with  the  people  there  and  in  North  China. 

21.  The  significance  in  Asia  of  the  unification  of  Korea  under  UN 
auspices  would  be  incalculable.  The  Japanese  would  see  demonstrated 
a  check  on  Soviet  expansion.  Elements  in  the  Chinese  Communist  re¬ 
gime,  and  particularly  important  segments  of  the  Chinese  population, 
might  be  inclined  to  question  their  exclusive  dependence  on  the 
Kremlin.  Skillful  manipulation  might  drive  a  wedge  between  th(‘. 
Chinese  Communists  and  the  Kremlin.  Throughout  Asia,  those  who 
foresee  only  inevitable  Soviet  conquest  would  take  hope. 
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22.  For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  probable  that  the  danger  of  a  free, 
united  Korea  will  lead  the  Kremlin  to  try  to  prevent  its  total  loss, 
AVhen  North  Korean  forces  appear  to  be  losing,  or  even  before,  the 
Kremlin  may  launch  a  vigorous  attempt  to  mediate  the  dispute,  or 
may  employ  Chinese  or  Soviet  militai-y  forces  to  hold  part  or  all 
North  Korea.  However,  it  is  possible  that,  notwithstanding  its  con¬ 
siderable  military  strength  located  in  the  Far  East,  the  Kremlin  will 
not  jeopardize  its  uncompleted  strategic  arrangements  in  the  Far  East 
to  risk  a  general  war  to  prevent  a  full-fledged,  rapid,  and  determined 
UN  effort  to  unite  Korea. 

U.S.  Interests  and  Otligations 

23.  In  subscribing  to  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  Declarations,  the  U.S. 
pledged  its  support  to  Korean  independence.  Our  intentions  have  been 
measured  in  our  diplomatic  support,  military  aid,  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance.  Our  obligation  to  the  United  Nations  to  block  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  is  fixed. 

24.  The  broad  objectives  of  the  United  States  were  stated  in  NSC 
8/2,®  approved  by  the  President  on  23  March  1949,  as  follows : 

“a.  To  establish  a  united,  self-governing,  and  sovereign  Korea  as 
soon  as  possible,  independent  of  foreign  control  and  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  UN. 

“J.  To  ensure  that  the  government  so  established  shall  be  fully 
representative  of  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  Korean  people. 

*‘(7.  To  assist  the  Korean  people  in  establishing  a  sound  economy  and 
educational  system  as  essential  bases  of  an  independent  and  demo¬ 
cratic  state.  A  more  immediate  objective  is  the  withdrawal  of  remain¬ 
ing  U.S.  occupation  forces  from  Korea  as  early  as  practicable 
consistent  with  the  foregoing  objectives.” 

2.5.  The  political  value  to  the  United  States  of  establishing  a  free, 
united,  and  stable  Korea  and  of  carrying  out  the  resolve  of  the  United 
Nations  justifies  our  current  military  eff  ort  in  behalf  of  South  Korea. 

CONCLUSIOXS 

26.  The  following  principles  form  the  basis  for  consideration  of 
U.S.  actions : 

a.  The  unification  of  Korea  conforms  with  Koivan  aspirations,  U.S. 
j)olicies,  and  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations. 

h.  The  establisliment  of  a  free  and  united  Korea  and  the  elimination 
of  the  Noitli  Korea  Ck)mmunist  regime,  following  unprovoked  mili¬ 
tary  aggression,  would  be  a  step  in  reversing  the  dangerous  strategic 
trend  in  the  Far  East  of  the  past  twelve  months. 

c.  The  38th  parallel,  in  and  of  itself,  has  no  military  significance 
other  than  such  an  artificial  barrier  as  would  limit  if  not  prevent  a 
mil  it  a  ly  victor}'. 


’For  the  complete  text,  see  Foreign  Felatinnn,  1949,  vol.  vii.  Part  2,  p.  969. 
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d.  The  chief  potential  limitation  on  the  objective  of  unifying  Korea 
will  be  Soviet  military  countermeasures  including  the  use  of  Chinese 
Communist  troops,  or  Soviet  diplomatic  and  political  actions  in  the 
UN. 

e.  Consequently,  the  timing  and  speed  of  U.S.  politico-military 
operations  are  crucial,  and  call  for  especially  close  working 
relationships. 

/.  In  the  long  run,  a  maximum  UN  effort  will  be  needed  in  securing 
peace  in  Korea  and  in  meeting  the  acute  problems  of  political  and 
economic  reconstruction. 

<7.  The  continued  functioning  of  the  Eepublic  of  Koi'ea,  as  the  only 
sovereign  government  in  Korea,  is  indispensable  to  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  rule  of  law  in  Korea  and  is  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of 
U.S.  objectives. 

A.  Long-range  policies  in  support  of  independence  for  Korea  con¬ 
form  to  the  general  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Asia. 

27.  In  consonance  with  the  above  principles  and  in  pursuit  of  its 
basic  long-range  objectives  with  respect  to  Korea,  the  U.S.  should 
take  measures  to  effect : 

a.  The  establishment  of  a  free,  independent  and  stable  Korea 
oriented  toward  the  U.S. 

5.  The  security  of  Korea  against  foreign  aggression  and  intenial 
subvereion. 

c.  The  reconstniction  of  Korea  in  political,  economic,  and  social 
fields  to  develop  a  stable,  self-sustaining,  and  advancing  state. 

28.  As  the  basis  for  realizing  these  objectives,  the  United  States 
should  take  the  following  series  of  actions : 

a.  Statement  of  Aims : 

(1)  At  an  appropriate  time,  the  President  should  proclaim  that 
our  peace  aim  is  a  united,  free,  and  independent  Korea,  as  envisaged 
by  the  UN.  Such  a  statement  should  be  supported  by  a  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  of  Congress. 

(2)  Again  at  an  appropriate  time,  the  U.S.  should  seek  to  trans¬ 
late  this  aim  into  UN  objectives.  In  view  of  the  possibility  that 
uncoordinated  measures  would  provoke  Soviet  counter-action,  either 
in  the  military  or  diplomatic  field  or  botli,  the  United  States  should 
seek  UN  action  in  two  states  [stages^ :  first,  at  the  197)0  meeting  of  the 
Ceneral  Assembly,  the  United  Nations  should  immediately  endorse  the 
resolutions  of  25  and  27  June  and  7  July,  of  the  Security  Council  and 
seek  maximum  support  for  the  unified  command;  second,  at  a  later 
date,  at  the  moment  when  the  unified  command  has  taken  the  offensive, 
the  United  Nations  should  re-affirm  the  basic  UN  aims  in  Korea  along 
the  lines  of  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  of  14  November  1947. 

(3)  No  statement  of  U.S.  general  objectives  should  be  made  until 
the  unified  command  has  launched  offensive  military  measures  to 
carry  out  the  military  objectives  listed  below.  Until  such  time,  great 
caution  and  discretion  should  be  taken  in  public  discussion  of  the 
38th  parallel. 
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(4)  In  the  meantime,  the  U.S.  should  use  all  its  diplomatic  means 
to  forestall  any  Soviet  effort  to  mediate  the  conflict  on  any  terms 
short  of  the  unification  of  all  Korea  on  a  free  and  representative  basis 
under  UN  auspices. 

5.  Military  Oh jectives  : 

(1)  The  unified  command  should  seek  to  occupy  Korea  and  to 
defeat  North  Korean  armed  forces  wherever  located  north  or  south 
of  the  38th  parallel. 

(2)  To  achieve  this  objective,  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
unified  command  should  pursue  military  opei'ations  in  Korea  without 
regard  to  the  38th  parallel. 

c.  Occupation  Prohlems : 

(1)  As  an  interim  measure  the  U.S.  should  encourage  the  UN  to 
strengthen  UNCOK  to  render  it  more  effective  in  maintaining  liaison 
with  the  government  of  the  Republic,  and  with  other  political 
elements  in  Korea,  in  observing  the  course  of  hostilities,  and  in  super¬ 
vising  the  care  of  refugees  and  the  civil  organization  of  reoccupied 
areas. 

(2)  At  or  about  the  time  of  surrender  or  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
the  U.S.  should  encourage  the  UN  to  create  a  new  UN  organization, 
incorporating  UNCOK.  This  organization  would  be  responsible  for 
the  long-term  reconstruction  and  security  of  Korea.  It  should  include 
(a)  a  UN  administrator  for  relief  and  reconstructions;  (5)  a  com¬ 
mission  to  supervise  national  elections  and  the  reformation  of  the 
national  government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  include  all  of  Korea ; 
and  (c)  a  border  commission  to  observe  the  integrity  of  the  Korean 
frontier  and  it  should  use  the  international  security  forces  provided 
by  the  UN  to  police  this  frontier. 

(3)  The  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  provide  its  share  of 
forces  required  to  police  the  Korean  frontier  until  such  time  as  Ko¬ 
rean  forces  are  trained  and  equipped  to  take  over  that  responsibility. 
Likewise,  the  U.S.  should  seek  firm  commitments  from  UN  members 
to  furnish  military  forces  for  occupation  purposes  until  the  mission 
of  the  UN  is  accomplished. 

d.  Politico-Military  Measures: 

(1)  The  United  States  should  make  a  maximum  effort  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
quality  of  administrative  personnel  should  be  improved,  the  National 
Assembly  restored  to  full  working  order,  and  civilian  teams  selected 
and  trained  to  take  over  reoccupied  areas  to  provide  effective  follow-up 
of  military  operations. 

(2)  Psychological  warfare  should  be  intensified  to  discredit  the 
Communist  regime  and  improve  Korean  morale. 

(3)  An  ad  hoc  committee  of  departmental  representatives  should 
be  established  immediately  to  develop  detailed  reconstruction  plans  to 
include  recommendations  for  military,  economic,  and  political 
assistance. 

(4)  The  UN,  and  perforce  the  U.S.,  should  not  be  deflected  from 
its  present  course  of  action  or  stated  objectives  in  Korea  by  any  pro¬ 
posals  by  the  USSR  or  minority  groups  in  the  UN  which  fall  short 
of  complete  achievement  of  the  present  U.S.  and  UN  objectives. 
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S3O/S-750  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

CONFIDENTIAL  "WASHINGTON,  AugUSt  7,  1950 — 5  p.  HI. 

120.  Dejit’s  analysis  present  parliamentary  situation  SC  re  invita¬ 
tion  reps  of  North  and  South  Ivor  authorities  fols : 

1.  At  June  '25  meeting  rep  of  Repub  of  Ivor  was  duly  invited  par¬ 
ticipate  “during  consideration  of  this  case”  by  unanimous  Council 
decision.  At  same  meeting  by  vote  of  1  in  favor,  6  against,  and  3  ab¬ 
stentions  res  inviting  Gov  of  North  Ivor  to  state  its  case  before  SC 
failed  to  carry.  At  all  subsequent  meetings  during  June  and  July 
■which  considered  agenda  item  “Complaint  of  Aggression  Upon  the 
Repub  of  Korea”  rep  of  Repub  of  Ivor  was  invited  participate.  Sub¬ 
sequent  invitations  were  not  separate  decisions  by  SC  but  merely  con¬ 
tinuance  of  June  25  decision  carried  forward  by  Pres  without  objection 
by  any  member.  Similarly,  during  these  meetings  in  June  and  July 
no  further  motion  was  made  to  invite  North  Korean  reps. 

2.  SC  decision  to  invite  reps  of  Repub  of  Ivor  was  and  is  decision 
■with  continuing  force  and  effect  and  remains  operative,  in  words  of 
original  motion,  “during  consideration  of  this  case”;  the  words  “this 
case”  referring  generally  to  Korean  situation  and  specifically  to  agenda 
item  before  Council  on  June  25,  namely.  Complaint  of  Aggression 
Upon  the  Repub  of  Ivor.  Decision  therefore  to  invite  rejis  of  Repub 
remains  in  full  force  and  effect  at  every  subsequent  meeting  of  Council 
at  which  that  agenda  item  is  under  discussion.  Decision  could  of  coui'se 
be  reversed  by  subsequent  SC  decision  taken  by  procedural  majority  of 
ail}"  7  votes.  Had  objection  been  raised  to  issuance  of  automatic  invita¬ 
tion  by  Pres  during  June  or  July,  it  wld  have  Ix'en  duty  of  Pres  put 
question  of  reversing  prior  decision  to  vote.  No  objection  raised  during 
this  period  so  issue  did  not  arise. 

3.  Sov  del  at  Aug  4  meeting  has  now  raised  objection  to  automatic 
invitation  pursuant  to  continuing  decision  of  June  25.  It  is  therefore 
privilege  of  Sov  to  move  that  June  25  decision  shld  bo  reversed.  Unless 
such  motion  is  made  it  is  duty  of  Pres  to  issue  invitation  to  Repub 
rep.  To  reverse  June  25  decision  requires  direct  action  by  SC  taken 
bv'  7  vote  majority. 

4.  As  to  priority  of  voting,  it  is  clear  that  because  of  continuing 
nature  of  invitation  to  Repub  reps  under  June  25  decision,  a  vote  to 
reverse  this  decision  shld  be  taken  first.  Once  decision  to  invite  a  rep 
is  made,  practice  of  SC  has  always  been  at  commencement  of  each 
subsequent  meeting  to  invite  participants  immediately  after  adoption 
of  agenda  and  prior  commencement  discussion  of  qiu'stion.  Agenda  was 
adopted  at  conclusion  of  meeting  Aug  3;  therefore  seating  of  Repub 
rep  not  called  for  until  commencement  meeting  Aug  4,  After  vote  on 
invitation  to  Repub  rep  it  wld  be  appropriate  for  I’res  submit  question 
of  invitation  to  North  Ivor  reps  and  if  he  desires,  participation  without 
vote  of  Chi  Commie  under  Rule  39, 

Foregoing  analysis  sets  forth  what  in  our  view  is  appropriate  parlia¬ 
mentary  action  to  be  taken  by  any  Pres  of  Council  conforming  to  SC 
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Rules  of  Procedure  and  practice.  Set  fortli  below  are  various  hypoth¬ 
eses  which  Sov  Pres  may  fol  and  suggested  methods  of  dealing  with 
them : 

a.  If  Pres  puts  question  of  invitation  to  Eepub  reps  in  such  way 
as  to  require  Y  votes  to  confirm  decision  of  June  25  Pres  ruling  shld  be 
challenged  under  point  of  order  pursuant  to  Rule  30  on  grounds  set 
forth  above  that  June  25  decision  is  legal  continuing  decision  until 
revei-sed  by  subsequent  SC  vote. 

h.  If  Pres  rules  that  June  25  decision  was  illegal  because  of  absence 
of  Sov  and  Chi  reps  that  ruling  itself  is  subject  to  challenge  under 
Rule  30. 

c.  If  Pres  rules  that  question  must  be  put  in  way  requiring  7  affirma¬ 
tive  votes  to  invite  Repub  rep  because  question  is  subject  to  veto,  that 
ruling  must  also  be  challenged  on  ground  that  San  Francisco  Four 
Power  Statement^  j)rovides  expressly  to  contrary  (Part  I,  Para  2) 
and  on  ground  of  previous  SC  precedents  where  decision  to  invite 
participants  under  both  Art  32  of  Charter  and  Rule  39  of  Rules  were 
taken  despite  negative  votes  of  permanent  members  (See  Czech  case, 
S/PV  268,  page  62,  S/PV  272,  page  11;  Indonesian  case,  S/PV  181, 
page  111.) 

d.  If  Pres  rules  that  Part  {a)  of  Sov  draft  res  must  be  voted  on 
prior  to  vote  on  question  of  reversing  June  25  decision,  that  ruling 
shld  also  be  challenged. 

e.  Dept  does  not  anticipate  that  in  light  San  Francisco  Statement 
Sov  will  attempt  exercise  double  veto.  However,  if  Pres  makes  any 
ruling  to  effect  that  decision  of  Council  is  not  to  invite  Repub  rep, 
that  ruling  shld  be  challenged  and  over-ruled.  In  such  event  US  rep 
shld  state  that  Sov  rep  in  his  capacity  as  Pres  is  not  following  deci¬ 
sions  of  Council  and  it  is  therefore  duty  of  Council  to  instruct  SYG 
to  provide  place  for  rep  of  Repub  of  Korea  at  table  and  to  invite  him 
to  participate  in  Council  discussions  on  present  agenda  item. 

Acheson 


‘Text  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  .Tune  10,  1945,  p.  1047;  for  related 
documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1945,  volume  I. 


aaO/S-TSO :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Rejiresentative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Kew  York,  August  7,  1950 — 8:53  p.  m. 

I’RTORiTY  [Received  August  7 — 10:09  p.  m.] 

227.  Jebb  (UK)  convened  meeting  with  Sunde  (Norway),  Ordon- 
neau  (F ranee)  and  Gro.ss  to  consider  procedural  tactics  for  Tuesday’s  ^ 
SC  meeting. 


‘  Au£ust  8. 
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At  beginning  of  meeting  Gross  ontlined  the  procedural  situation 
at  end  of  Friday’s  meeting  ^  with  Chinese  point  of  order  that  SC  had 
decided  on  June  25  to  seat  representative  of  ROK  as  the  previous 
question.  He  therefore  suggested  that  on  Tuesday  first  business  is 
this  point  of  order  which  should  be  put  to  a  vote  immediately  under 
rule  30.  Therefore,  Tsiang  (China)  or  someone  else  should  insist  on 
Tuesday  that  President  rule  on  point  of  order  that  President  is  bound 
by  SC  decision  of  June  25  to  invite  representative  of  ROK  to  the 
table.  Under  rule  30  he  would  request  immediate  ruling  on  this  point. 

It  was  suggested  that  other  membere  of  SC  would  thereupon  remain 
silent  until  the  President  rules.  If  he  refused  to  inile  on  the  pending 
point  of  order  we  would  suspend  or  adjourn  to  a  day  certain  to  consult 
on  the  ground  that  serious  constitutional  crisis  created  and  SC  cannot 
continue  so  long  as  President  refuses  to  act.  Gross  then  outlined  other 
alternatives  that  might  occur : 

1.  The  President  might  rule  that  the  Council  made  no  decision  on 
this  question  on  June  25.  In  that  event  his  ruling  would  be  challenged 
and  overruled. 

2.  He  might  rule  that  the  Soviet  proposal  be  put  to  the  vote  first. 
Here  again  his  ruling  would  be  challenged  and  overruled. 

3.  He  might  attempt  adjournment  for  lack  of  speakers.  Objection 
would  be  made  on  the  ground  Council  should  not  adjourn  without 
hearing  President’s  ruling  as  rule  30  provides.  If  he  adjourned  the 
meeting  in  spite  of  objection  and  left  the  chamber  other  membei’S  of 
Council  would  remain. 

4.  Gross  pointed  out  that  in  a  variety  of  circumstances  the  President 
might  claim  that  on  a  ruling  after  he  has  ruled  as  President  and  it 
is  challenged,  his  vote  as  USSR  representative  in  sustaining  the  ruling 
and  opposing  a  challenge  constitutes  a  veto.  That  would  raise  the 
question  of  overruling  the  decision  that  a  negative  vote  of  a  permanent 
member  on  a  challenge  constitutes  a  veto.  Gross  observed  that  this 
tactic  is  more  a  successive  veto  operation  than  the  usual  double  veto 
problem. 

The  meeting  indicated  a  general  reluctance  to  be  firm  on  the  issue 
of  seating  the  ROK  representative  if  this  involves  anything  resem¬ 
bling  a  double  veto  fight  and  the  necessity  for  overriding  a  purported 
Soviet  veto.  Ordonneau,  wdio  will  be  sitting  on  Tuesday  since  Chauvel 
and  Lacoste  remain  away,  indicated  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
challenge  a  Soviet  veto  and  added  that  even  as  to  decisions  stated  to 
be  procedural  in  GA  resolution  or  part  I  of  San  Francisco  statement, 
he  would  still  feel  bound  by  part  II  of  San  Francisco  statement.  The 
UK  and  Norwegians  reflected  to  a  lesser  degree  the  same  view.  Jebb 
stated  that  although  his  FonOlf  did  not  like  the  idea  he  had  suggested 
going  ahead  without  ROK  representative  at  the  table  to  avoid  this 


*  See  the  editorial  note  under  date  of  August  4,  p.  527. 
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entire  subject.  Gross  pointed  out  that  this  would  be  a  serious  propa¬ 
ganda  victory  for  USSR  and  appeasement  to  them  on  an  important 
charter  principle.  If  we  avoided  the  issue  this  time  we  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  to  face  it  later.  Stabell  (Norway)  suggested  that 
rather  than  be  involved  in  a  double  veto  fight  we  should  point  out  that 
the  decision  of  j\Ialik  is  illegal,  not  a  binding  precedent  and  go  on  the 
ground  that  nothing  could  be  done. 

Gross  pointed  out  that  if  we  adjourn  should  the  President  refuse 
to  rule,  it  would  be  possible  to  save  the  principle  and  consider  a  num¬ 
ber  of  remedies,  such  as  the  amendment  of  the  rules  of  the  SC  or  a 
special  session  of  the  GA. 

Jebb  suggested  that  we  might  not  insist  on  applying  the  rules  of 
procedure  but  simply  have  a  general  debate  on  the  subject  of  Korea 
in  general  without  regard  for  the  rules.  Gross  again  stressed  that  this 
was  giving  in  to  dictatorial  and  illegal  acts  by  the  President  and  would 
lead  to  inch  by  inch  capitulation.  The  major  objection  pressed  by  the 
UK  and  Norwegians  was  that  Malik  will  refuse  to  rule  on  whether 
the  ROK  representative  is  entitled  to  sit  and  will  simply  say  that  he 
will  put  that  question  to  the  Council  as  previous  Presidents  have  put 
question  of  substance  or  procedure  to  the  Council.  That  would  lead 
directly  into  the  feared  double  veto  fight. 

Jebb  suggested  that  it  might  be  simpler  for  Malik  to  rule  as  re¬ 
quested  that  ROK  should  be  seated  if  first  we  voted  on  paragraph  a 
of  Soviet  proposal  which  provides  that  representatives  of  Korean 
people  and  Chinese  Communists  be  seated.  This  would  be  defeated  for 
lack  of  seven  votes  and  then  we  would  go  ahead  and  insist  on  a  ruling 
on  the  pending  point  of  order.  Gross  pointed  out  that  the  major 
objection  to  this  is  that  we  would  then  have  gone  far  toward  aban¬ 
doning  our  strong  position  that  the  Council  has  already  decided  on 
seating  ROK  representative  and  that  force  of  that  decision  would  have 
been  put  in  doubt. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting  Ordonneau  and  Jebb  came  back  to  the 
point  that  it  was  unlikely  Malik  would  insist  on  a  veto  but  would  take 
his  medicine  as  he  has  on  previous  August  votes.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  subject  to  instructions  and  reflection  the  same  grouj:)  will 
meet  Tuesday  before  SC  meeting  and  that  (1)  Tsiang  should  raise  a 
new  point  of  order  stating  that  tlie  previous  question  is  tliat  the 
President  is  bound  by  the  SC  decision  of  J une  25  to  invite  representa¬ 
tive  of  ROK  to  table;  (2)  other  SC  members  will  not  speak  on  this 
issue;  (3)  reasonable  efforts  will  be  made  to  get  Malik  to  rule  and 
his  insistence  that  his  resolution  or  some  other  motion  bo  considered 
will  be  treated  as  a  ruling  against  Tsiang’s  point;  (4)  if  Malik  as 
USSR  representative  casting  a  negative  vote  takes  the  position  this 
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is  a  veto,  SC  will  adjourn;  (5)  if  he  attempts  adjournment  without 
consent  for  lack  of  speakers  and  leaves  the  chamber,  Council  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  session  without  him;  (6)  it  was  af^reed  that  we  would  at 
least  consider  the  suggestion  that  in  the  light  of  rule  39  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  agenda  Chang  of  Korea  by  agreement  of  all  except 
the  USSR  privately  reached  should  sit  at  the  table  so  that  the  burden 
of  removing  him  will  be  up  to  Malik ;  (7)  it  was  agreed  that  we  would 
oppose  the  seating  of  the  North  Korean  representative.  Ordonneau 
stated  he  would  oppose  it  “for  the  moment”.  Jebb  pointed  out  that 
there  may  be  a  movement  by  India  to  set  down  certain  conditions 
jDrecedent  on  which  the  NK  representatives  would  be  invited.  Ihis 
would  include  return  of  NK  forces  to  38th  parallel.  lie  added  that 
Pearson  of  Canada  had  been  thinking  along  this  line  and  that  Jebb  s 
FonOff  feels  that  the  time  will  come  when  SC  should  hear  North 
Koreans.  Gross  warned  of  the  danger  of  weakening  now  about  what 
might  be  done  in  the  future  and  questioned  whether  the  SC  is  the 
right  body  in  the  foreseeable  future  for  hearing  NK  representatives 
in  light  of  UNCOK  and  GA  consideration  of  this  case. 

Austin 


795.00/8-850 

Memorandum,  of  C onrersation,  hy  Tixeutenant  General  Matthew  B. 
Ridgioay,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Administration,)  United  States 
Army 

TOP  SECRET  Tokyo,  August  8, 1950 — 10 :  30  a.  m.  to  12 :  55  p.  m. 

Conferees :  Gen.  MacArthur 
!Mr.  Harriman 
Gens.  Norstad 
Ridgway 
Almond 

1.  In  a  brilliant  2i/^  hour  presentation,  made  with  utmost  earnest¬ 
ness,  supported  by  every  logical  military  argument  of  his  rich  experi¬ 
ence,  and  delivered  with  all  of  his  dramatic  eloquence,  General 
^MacArthur  stated  his  compelling  need  for  additional  combat  ground 
forces  by  the  following  dead-lines : 

15  Sept — 3d  Infantry  Division  (TT.S.) 

Rest  of  1st  Marine  Division  (U.S.) 

15  Oct — 2d  Marine  Division  (U.S.) 


*Lt.  Gen.  Laurls  Norstad,  Acting  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Mr.  Harriman  on  his  visit  to  the  Far  East  traveled  in  the  compan.v  of  Generals 
Ridgway  and  Norstad  who  were  on  a  special  mission.  They  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  the  discussions  in  Tokyo. 
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2.  Conclusions: 

a.  Time  works  against  us  in  the  Korean  situation. 

h.  Early  military  victory  is  essential. 

c.  Delay  in  achieving  it  increases  the  chance  of  direct  military' 
participation  Chinese  Communist  or  Soviet  forces,  or  both. 

d.  A  maximum  co-ordinated  offensive  effort  of  U.S.  forces  should 
be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date  that  offers  reasonable  chance  of 
decisive  success. 

e.  This  effort  should  have  as  its  objective  the  destruction  of  the 
main  North  Korean  armed  forces  South  Korea  before  the  onset  of 
next  winter. 

/.  The  forces  now  scheduled  to  be  operationally  available  in 
FECOINI  by  25  September  are  inadequate  for  the  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  mission. 

g.  Decisive  success — destruction  of  hostile  main  forces  in  South 
Korea — is  reasonably  attainable  by  early  winter,  if  the  offensive  is 
launched  by  about  25  September,  and  if  the  forces  now  in  or  enroute 
to  FECOiM  are  augmented  by  the  approximate  equivalent  of  two 
U.S.  infantry  divisions  and  one  U.S.  airborne  RCT. 

A.  The  diversion  of  these  forces  to  this  mission  will  still  further 
seriously  impair  our  mobilization  base,  and  therefore  entail  acceptance 
of  a  substantial  additional  risk  which  the  JCS  must  evaluate  and 
proper  authority  decide. 

i.  Once  launched,  this  operation  must  be  given  every  chance  of 
success. 

j.  To  insure  success,  it  must  have  reasonably  adequate  forces  at  the 
outset. 

h.  The  alternatives  to  furnishing  the  additional  forces  required, 
involve  the  certainty  of  a  more  difficult  and  costly  operation  later,  of 
an  incalculable  loss  of  military  prestige  world-wide  and  consequently 
of  political  advantage,  and  the  probability  of  greater  non-battle 
casualtias  during  a  Korean  winter,  than  of  battle  losses  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  as  planned. 

l.  Present  best  intelligence  estimates  are  that  the  Soviet  will  not 
intervene  with  armed  forces  during  the  next  few  months. 

m.  The  forces  should  be  furnished  by  the  dates  indicated  and  the 
operation  ordered  executed  as  planned. 

n.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  maximum  of  United 
Nations  combat  ground  forces,  particularly  British,  Canadian,  Pakis¬ 
tani,  Australian,  Turkish,  and  perhaps  French,  and  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Ridgwat 

3.  Concurrences: 

Mr.  Harriman  [initialed]  W.A.H. 

Gen.  Norstad  [initialed]  L.N. 

Gen.  Ridgway  [initialed]  M.B.R. 
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[The  following  note  in  longhand:]  Delivered  to  Mr.  Harriman 
about  091145  Aug  and  returned  by  him  to  me  by  hand  in  Sec  Louis 
Johnson’s  office  about  noon  same  date.  M.B.R.’* 


’The  following  information  is  taken  from  Korean  Conflict,  based  upon  con¬ 
versations  held  with  Mr.  Harriman  hy  Messrs.  Noble  and  Uougall  of  the  Division 
of  Historical  Policy  Research,  Department  of  State,  on  March  2,  1951  and  by 
Mr.  Dougall  on  March  5, 1951 :  ^ 

“Immediately  after  his  return  to  Washington,  on  August  0,  Harriman 
reported  to  the  President  upon  his  conferences  in  Tokyo.  Q'he  President  re¬ 
quested  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  .Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  give  immediate 
consideration  to  General  MacArthur’s  proposals  for  a  military  offensive,  and 
later  in  the  morning  Harriman  conferred  with  Johnson,  the  Joint  Secretaries, 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs.  .  .  .  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  met  at  once  to  con.sider  the 
military  recommendations  proposed  by  MacArthur  as  transmitted  and  concurred 
in  by  Ridgway,  Norstad,  and  Harriman,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  approval 
had  been  given  to  the  plan  discussed  for  an  offensive  in  Korea.” 


795.00/8-850 

Extracts  of  Monorandum  of  Conversations,,  hy  Mr.  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President.,  'With  General  MacArthur 
in  Tokyo  on  August  G  and  8, 1950  ^ 

TOP  SECRET  [AVashington,]  August  20, 1950. 


The  reaction  among  the  Japanese  to  our  action  in  Korea  was  one  of 
relief,  as  they  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  we  would  vigorously  defend 
them  against  Russian  invasion.  They  were  not  disturbed  by  our  tem¬ 
porary  difficulties,  since  they  understood  the  military  difficulties  caused 
by  the  surprise  attack.  Their  pride  had  been  aroused  by  “his”  confi¬ 
dence  in  them,  shown  by  the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  American 
troops.  lie  could  withdraw  them  all  without  danger  of  disorder  in 
Japan. 

2 

I  had  a  2^4  hour  talk  wuth  MacArthur  in  the  morning;  ®  lunch  with 
him  and  IMrs.  MacArthur  for  the  entire  party,  and  then  a  further 
2-hour  talk  from  5  :  30  to  7 :  30  in  the  afternoon. 


'The  source  text  in  the  Department  of  States  files,  an  unsigned  typewritten 
document,  bore  the  heading  “Notes  Dictated  hy  Mr.  Harriman  on  August  20  Con¬ 
cerning  His  Conversations  With  General  MacArthur  [Extracts]”.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  document,  the  following  note  was  typed:  [“Note:  This  copy 
(no  carbons)  was  made  from  rough,  largely  unedited  notes  dictated  by 
Mr.  Harriman.  Some  liberties  have  consequently  been  taken  with  the  format 
and  the  spelling  of  the  original.  The  wording,  however,  is  not  changed,  except 
that  a  few  queries  of  clarifications  have  been  inserted  in  brackets.]” 

A  fuller  version  of  Mr.  Harriman’s  memorandum  is  printed  in  Truman,  Years 
of  Trial  and  Hope,  pp.  349-353. 

’  Ellipsis  indicated  in  the  source  text. 

*  Of  August  6. 
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On  Tuesday  morning,^  after  my  return  from  Korea,  we  liad  a 
further  four-hour  talk  before  my  departure. 

Tlie  first  2i/4  hours  included  a  military  discussion  at  which  Generals 
Ridgway  and  Noretad  participated.®  General  Almond  also  was  ])resent. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  divide  the  conversations  chronologically,  but 
largely  by  subjects. 

Military  {Korea).  Our  first  talk  on  Sunday  morning  covered  the 
military  situation  as  he  saw  it. 

I  explained  to  him  that  the  President  had  asked  me  to  tell  him  that 
he  wanted  to  know  what  Mac  Arthur  wanted,  and  was  prepared  to 
support  him  as  fully  as  possible.  I  asked  MacArthur  whether  he  had 
any  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  Korean  decision.  lie  replied,  “ab¬ 
solutely  none”.  The  President’s  statement  was  magnificent.  It  was 
an  historic  decision  which  would  save  the  world  from  Communist 
domination,  and  would  be  so  recorded  in  history.  The  commitment 
of  our  ground  forces  was  essential,  and  victory  must  be  attained 
rapidly. 

MacArthur  described  his  firm  conviction  that  the  North  Korean 
forces  must  be  destroyed  as  early  as  possible  and  could  not  w^ait  for 
a  slow  build-up.  He  emphasized  the  political  and  military  dangeis  of 
such  a  course ;  the  discouragement  that  would  come  among  the  United 
Nations  including  the  U.S.;  the  effect  on  Oriental  peoples  as  well  as 
on  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Russians.  He  feared  that  Russia 
and  the  Chinese  Communists  would  be  able  to  gi’eatly  strengthen  the 
North  Korean  forces  and  that  time  was  of  the  essence,  or  grave  diffi¬ 
culties,  if  not  disaster,  were  ahead. 

(His  military  appraisal  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  memorandum, 
including  the  statement  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  prepared  by  Ridgway, 
and  signed  by  him,  Norstad  and  myself.) 

He  did  not  believe  that  the  Russians  had  any  present  intention  of 
intervening  directly,  or  becoming  invoh^ed  in  a  general  war.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  same  was  true  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  Russians 
had  organized  and  equipped  the  North  Koreans,  and  had  supplied 
some  of  the  trained  personnel  from  racial  Koreans  of  the  Soviet 
Union  who  had  fought  in  the  Red  Army  forces.  The  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  had  cooperated  in  the  transfer  of  soldiers  who  had  fought 
with  the  Chinese  Communist  foices  in  Manchuria.  These  had  not 
come  over  as  units,  but  had  been  released  in  Manchuria,  and  reorga¬ 
nized  into  North  Korean  forces  after  they  had  been  transjmrted  to 
North  Korea.  Their  leadership  was  vigorous.  A  number  of  Russian 


*  Aiipaist  8. 

®  See  supra. 
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officers  were  acting  as  observers  but  undoubtedly  giving  direction. 
Their  tactics  had  been  skillful,  and  they  were  as  capable  and  tough 
as  any  army  in  his  military  experience. 

IMacArthur  wants  maximum  UN  ground  forces  possible,  as  many 
as  30  or  40,000.  He  will  take  battalions  (1,000  men)  just  as  fast  as 
they  can  come,  with  only  their  small  arms.  Actually,  heavier  artillery 
would  be  welcome,  but  the  need  is  so  great  that  he  would  take  them 
with  their  small  arms  only.  He  feels  the  British  should  send  a  brigade 
from  Hong  Kong  or  INIalaya,  thinks  it  could  be  replaced  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  French  could  send  some  forces  from  Indochina; 
a  brigade  from  Pakistan  and  Turkey  would  be  most  welcome.  Canada 
should  send  some  troops.  He  was  going  to  work  on  Henzies  when  he 
arrived  the  following  week.  He  didn’t  have  a  good  word  to  say  about 
the  Siamese,  although  he  recognized  the  value  of  Eastern  troops.  He 
wasn’t  sure  the  Philippines  could  spare  anything  just  now. 

He  has  no  doubts  of  the  political  outcome,  once  there  is  victory. 
Victory  is  a  strong  magnet  in  the  East,  and  the  Koreans  want  their 
freedom.  When  Syngman  Rhee’s  Government  is  reestablished  in  Seoxil, 
the  UN-supervised  election  can  be  held  within  two  months,  and  he 
has  no  doubt  of  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  non-Communist 
parties.  The  North  Koreans  will  also  vote  for  a  non-Communist 
Government  when  they  are  sure  of  no  Russian  or  Communist  inter¬ 
vention.  He  said  there  was  no  need  to  change  the  Constitution,  which 
now  provides  for  100  seats  for  the  North.  Korea  can  become  a  strong 
influence  in  stabilizing  the  non-Communist  movement  in  the  East. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  China  and  Formosa  printed  in  volume 
VI,  page  256.] 

•  Ellipsis  indicated  in  the  source  text. 


79r,B. 5/8-850 

Memorandum  hy  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  {Merchant)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Far  E ostein  Affairs  {Rusk)'^ 

SECRET  [Washington,]  August  8,  1950. 

I  am  putting  down  in  outline  form  below  a  qualitative  estimate  of 
progress  and  prospects  for  UN  military  aid  offei-s. 

*  A  manuscript  note  in  the  source  text  indicated  that  Mr.  Acheson  saw  this 
memorandum. 
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I.  The  following  countries  have  provided  military  combat  units 
already  integrated  into  the  Korean  operation : 

UK  (naval  and  carrier) 

Australia  (naval  and  airforce) 

New  Zealand  (naval) 

Netherlands  (naval) 

France  (naval) 

Canada  (naval,  military  air  transport) 

II.  The  following  countries  have  offered  military  aid  in  one  form 
or  another;  the  oti'er  has  been  officially  welcomed  by  the  US  and 
discussions  have  started  or  been  arranged  for  between  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  The  Pentagon : 

Union  of  South  Africa  (fighter  squadron) 

Australia  (combat  troops) 

New  Zealand  (combat  troops) 

India  (army  hospital  unit) 

Thailand  (4,000  combat  troops) 

Turkey  (4,500  combat  troops) 

(The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  not  yet  decided  whether  or  not 
they  will  be  able  or  wish  to  utilize  the  Thai  and  Turk  offers)* 

UK  (Combat  troops) 

Greece  (airtransport) 

China  (combat  troops — refused  by  Unified  Command  for  mili¬ 
tary  reasons) 

Belgium  (air  transport — accepted) 

III.  With  some  hope  of  success,  we  are  actively  encouraging  ground 
troop  offers  from  the  following  countries : 

F  ranee 

Philipi>ines 

Pakistan 

IV.  There  appears  no  prospect  of  any  troop  offers  from  the  Arab 
League. 

V.  There  appears  no  prospect  of  troop  offers  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Norway.  Norway,  however, 
has  offered  merchant  tonnage  and  Sweden  a  self-contained  hospital 
unit,  both  of  which  offere  have  been  accepted  and  are  in  process  of 
being  integrated  into  the  needs  of  the  Unified  Command.  Denmark 
is  considering  offering  a  hospital  ship. 

VI.  There  appeal’s  no  immediate  prospect  of  troop  offers  from  any 
of  the  Latin  American  Eepublics.  We  are  encouraging  offers  from 


’f>n  August  10,  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  informed  Mr.  Acheson  of  the 
views  of  the  JCS,  with  wliich  he  concurred,  that  the  Thai  and  Turkish  offers 
he  accepted  (795B. 5/8-1050). 
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Brazil,  Mexico  and  Argentina  which  ARA  considers  the  only  coun¬ 
tries  in  this  group  which  conceivably  could  offer  national  units  which 
would  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Unified  Command.  An 
alternative  would  be  to  organize,  equip  and  train  mixed  divisions  or 
larger  units  from  individual  volunteers  from  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  ARA  has  prepared  a  NSC  paper  at  my  suggestion  on  this  general 
subject,  which  paper  is  now  in  the  process  of  Departmental 
consideration.® 

VII.  There  appears  no  prospect  for  the  present  of  additional  troop 
offers  from  any  Asian  countries. 

VIII.  The  following  countries  may  offer  troops  or  other  military 
aid  which  would  be  welcomed  but  would  have  to  be  considered  for 
actual  employment, 

Italy  (small  naval  vessel) 

Belgium  (token  troop  unit) 

Netherlands  (token  troop  unit) 

Norway  (token  troop  unit) 

IX.  Volunteers  have  been  offered  by  certain  governments,  such  as 
the  Philippines,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama,  and  on  an  individual  basis 
in  many  countries.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  however,  have  decided 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  incorporate  alien  volunteers,  including  Fili¬ 
pinos,  in  US  forces  at  this  time.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  UNA  in  the  Department  are  urgently  studying  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  recruiting,  arming  and  training  a  United  Nations  Legion. 
This  proposal  is  expected  to  come  up  for  discussion  at  the  General 
Assembly  next  month. 

’  Related  documentation  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  i. 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  on  August  8  from  3  p.  m. 
until  7:40  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.484.  The 
debate  continued  on  the  question  of  Korean  representation,  and 
ISIr.  Malik,  as  President,  refused  to  make  a  ruling  on  the  validity  of 
the  June  25  Security  Council  decision  to  invite  the  representative  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  to  sit  in  on  the  meetings.  Before  the  Council 
adjourned  until  August  10,  Mr.  INIalik  introduced  the  following 
resolution  (S/1679) ,  on  which  no  vote  was  taken : 

“Proposal  Concerning  the  Inhuman,  Barbarous  Bombing  by  the 
United  States  Air  Force  of  the  Peaceful  Population,  Towns  and 
Populated  Areas  in  Korea 

'‘’’The  Security  Council^ 

'‘’‘Haviny  considered  the  protest  of  the  Government  of  the  People’s 
Democratic  Republic  of  Korea  against  the  inhuman,  barbarous  bomb- 
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ing  of  the  peaceful  population  and  of  peaceful  towns  and  populated 
areas  which  is  being  carried  out  by  the  United  States  Air  Force  in 
Korea, 

'‘^Recognizing  that  the  bombing  by  the  United  States  armed  forces 
of  Korean  towns  and  villages,  involving  the  destruction  and  mass 
annihilation  of  the  peaceful  civilian  population,  is  a  gross  violation 
of  the  universally  accepted  rules  of  international  law, 

'‘'‘Decides 

'‘'‘To  call  ufon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  cease  and  not  permit  in  future  the  bombing  by  the  Air  Force  or 
by  other  means  of  towns  and  populated  areas  and  also  the  shooting 
up  from  the  air  of  the  peaceful  population  of  Korea; 

“T’o  instruct  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring 
this  decision  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  very  urgent  notice  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 


795B.5/8-900  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Taegu,  August  9,  1950. 

[Received  August  9 — 5 :  55  a,  m.} 
113.  From  Eighth  Anny  advanced  to  SecState  Wash  DC.  Repeated 
info  Tokyo  unnumbered.  Lr  hour’s  conversation  General  Walker 
pointed  up  his  command  greatly  handicapped  this  critical  period  by 
inability  make  use  available  Korean  manpower,  both  partially  trained, 
such  as  police  and  recruits,  and  very  considerable  number  would  be 
volunteers,  owing  lack  weapons  for  either  training  or  combat.  Re¬ 
inforcement  ROK  army  greatly  delayed  for  same  reason  at  time  ROK 
army  steadily  depleted  by  combat  losses.  Currently  over  20,000  Korean 
soldiers  under  training  of  whom  5,000  capable  entering  combat  im¬ 
mediately  if  Walker  were  able  arm  them. 

No  stocks  weapons  held  in  Korea;  depots  in  Japan  largely  depleted. 
It  seems  imperative  ZI  arsenals  should  be  required  earliest  supply 
infantry  weapons  for  air  lift  Korea:  rifles,  carbines,  light  machine- 
guns,  mortars  vitally  needed  here  quickest  possible  time. 

I  urge  Department  take  whatever  measures  possible  emphasize  to 
DA  critical  need  for  earliest  possible  action  this  regard.  Advice  on 
necessity  for  this  action  coincides  with  my  own  observations  as  well 
as  urgent  requests  of  ROK.^ 

Ikluccio 


*The  Department  of  State  sent  the  following  reply  in  telegram  70,  August  11, 
to  the  Embassy  in  Korea  : 

“Your  urgent  interest  and  that  of  Gen  Walker  in  obtaining  additional  arms 
for  ROK  forces  (urtel  113  Aug  9)  has  been  discussed  with  Defense,  which 
assures  that  everything  possible  being  done  get  additional  weapons  to  Koreans 
quickly  as  possible.”  (795B.5/8-950) 


468-80C — 


30 
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330/8-950 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Amtin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

/roNFiDENTiAL  New  York,  xVugust  9, 1950 — 2 : 35  p.  m. 

xiact  [Keceived  August  9 — 2 :  58  p.  m.] 

240.  AVe  have  carefully  considered  following  alternatives  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  SC  for  remainder  August  beginning  Thursday  afternoon, 
August  10. 

1.  Do  nothing  but  reply  to  Malik’s  attacks. 

2.  Continue  drive  for  procedural  decisions  having  objective  to  clear 
agenda  for  S/1653  (US  resolution  localization  conflict).^  This  involves 
•‘‘sweating  out”  August  on  procedural  rows  interspersed  with  sub¬ 
stantive  statements. 

3.  Establishment  committee  of  whole  under  rule  28  to  consider  and 
recommend  on  complaint  of  aggression  upon  ROK.  Such  committee 
would  elect  own  chairman  and  report  to  SC  September  1. 

4.  Adjournment  for  remainder  of  month  of  August. 

5.  Amendment  rule  18  in  order  eject  Malik  from  chair  and  elect  new 
chairman. 

6.  Special  session  GA. 

IVe  strongly  favor  number  3.  Number  2  is  bad  alternative  for  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons : 

a.  Continuation  through  month  August  of  proceedings  last  ten  days 
would  play  into  hands  Russians  who,  des2)ite  daily  victories  we  may 
have  won,  have  achieved  objectives  (1)  paralyzing  and  demeaning 
Council;  (2)  using  Coiuicil  as  etfective  sounding  board,  particularly 
in  Asia. 

h.  Continuation  of  present  procedure  but  in  addition  using  every 
opportunity  available  to  us  and  to  our  friends  to  make  substantive 
statement  would  (1)  increase  paralysis  SC;  (2)  improve  Malik’s 
propaganda  position;  (3)  increase  difiiculty  maintaining  solidarity 
our  friends;  (4)  imj^air  our  moral  ijosition  which  is  one  of  our  strong¬ 
est  assets;  (5)  give  victory  in  fact  to  Malik  on  not  seating  ROK 
representative;  (6)  involve  protracted  and  embarrassing  discussion 
seating  North  Koreans,  Chinese  Communists;  (7)  prevent  progress 
towards  vote  on  Korea;  (8)  involve  great  damage  SC  machinery  and 
prestige  by  demonstrating  ability  Russians  to  tie  it  up;  (9)  enlist 
public  sui^joort  here  and  abroad  for  Hoover  proposal  as  irritation 
increases. 

"We  strongly  favor  number  three  for  following  reasons : 

a.  It  would  extricate  us  from  procedural  morass  we  are  now  in 
vwhich  is  very  advantageous  to  Bialik  and  disadvantageous  to  us. 


^  See  the  editorial  note  under  date  of  July  31,  p.  501. 
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h.  It  would  provide  us  with  opportunity  to  regain  by  legal  means 
substantive  initiative  we  effectively  seized  July  31  by  introduction 
our  localization  resolution  (S/1653)  but  which  we  lost  to  Malik  during 
last  ten  days ;  under  this  procedure  he  would  be  forced  to  take  position 
on  localization  I’esolution. 

c.  Re-assert  the  authority  and  competence  of  SC. 

d.  Give  us  opportunity  to  reply  legally  to  Malik's  propaganda 
sjieeches. 

e.  By  acting  within  rules  do  least  violation  of  established  procedure 
of  Council,  having  regai-d  to  disorderly  precedents  now  being  estab¬ 
lished  which  Soviet  will  exploit  in  months  to  come. 

IVe  recognize  effort  to  establish  rule  28  committee  might  involve 
us  in  double  veto ;  we  feel,  however,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  this. 

Foregoing,  of  course,  is  subject  to  consultations.  IVe  would  con- 
temi)late,  if  possible,  getting  nine  or  ten  sponsors  motion  to  establish 
committee.  IVe  have  in  mind  possibility  giving  Malik  “last  clear 
chance”  by  renewing,  this  time  s^wnsored  by  ten  members  Council, 
2)oint  of  order  that  President  is  requested  by  decision  SC  of  June  25 
to  invite  representative  of  ROK  to  table  prior  to  transaction  any  other 
business.  If  Malik  still  dodges  issue  by  refusing  to  give  rule  or  other¬ 
wise  seat  them,  contemplate  introduction  motion  to  establish 
committee. 

Meeting  with  other  delegates  4 ;  30  p.  m.  today. 

Austin 


a30/8-950  ;  T<;l<>gram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SFXRET  AVasiiington,  August  9, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

NIACT 

123.  Dept  has  considered  alternatives  set  forth  your  niact  240, 
Aug  9  and  is  in  agreement  with  you  that  alternatives  1,  4,  5  and  6 
are  unsatisfactory  andshld  not  be  followed. 

As  to  alternative  3  to  establish  comite  under  Rule  28,  Dept  does 
not  believe  this  wld  be  satisfactory  solution.  In  first  place,  to  propose 
comite  and  to  bring  proposal  to  vote  might  require  another  2  or  3 
days  procedural  wrangling  if  Sov  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  chose. 
This  procedural  wrangle  wld  simply  compound  parliamentary  quag¬ 
mire  re  invitation  to  South  Koreans.  Secondly,  establishment  comite 
is  much  le.ss  clearly  procedural  decision  than  an  invitation  to  partici- 
])ate.  Indeed,  under  Para  4,  San  Francisco  Statement  an  argument 
Avitli  color  of  legal  validity  can  be  made  that  establishment  of  such 
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comite  constitutes  inv^estigation  (see  experience  Czech  case).  Dept 
doubts  therefore  desirability  of  overriding  double  veto  on  that  decision 
Avhen  Council  is  unwilling  override  double  veto  on  invitation  to  a  party 
to  dispute  which  is  clearly  and  expressly  set  forth  paras  2  and  3  SF 
Statement  as  procedural  decisions. 

Dept  continues  believe  alternative  2  is  best  procedure  follow  and 
there  is  set  forth  below  Dept’s  philosophy  underlying  that  view.  Dept 
believes  however  it  is  important  as  matter  principle  not  to  give  up 
position  that  SC  decision  of  Jun  25  is  valid  and  continuing  decision 
SC  which  Pres  has  duty  put  into  effect.  It  might  be  possible  if  agree¬ 
able  to  reps  South  Kor  to  achieve  in  practical  effect  what  Malik  seeks 
prevent  by  having  US  rep  or  another  SC  member  read  to  SC  any 
statement  or  statements  South  Korean  reps  wld  make  had  they  been 
not  prevented  from  participation  by  illegal  presidential  action. 

In  Dept’s  view,  best  procedure  for  dealing  with  situation  in  SC 
during  remainder  Aug  is  to  take  advantage  of  unique  opjxirtunity 
which  attention  that  SC  meeting  now  getting  throughout  world  pro¬ 
vides.  Our  statements  in  SC  shld  set  forth  our  own  natl  ix»licy  in 
intensive  effort  to  solidify  unity  of  UN  Members  supporting  Korean 
action  and  to  win  over  peoples  of  Asia  and  Far  East.  Our  speeches 
in  SC  shld  stress  the  substantive  themes  which  wld  be  stressed  if 
orderly  debate  on  Korean  question  Avas  noAV  in  process.  IVe  shld  not 
be  diverted  by  Sov  tactics  of  reducing  SC  discussion  to  procedural 
wrangle.  As  practical  matter  it  is  easy  for  us  and  any  other  member 
to  say  in  SC  Avhat  we  wish  to  say  under  the  agenda  item  as  adopted 
no  matter  Avhat  parliamentar}'^  ruling  the  Pres  may  make  as  to  precise 
question  under  debate.  We  can  support  fi-cquent  meetings  of  SC  dur¬ 
ing  remainder  August  at  Avhich  there  can  be  developed  by  us  and  by 
other  SC  ^lembers  the  theme  presented  to  Council  in  questions  which 
Amb  Austin  put  to  meeting  Aug.  8.  We  can  embellish  and  enlarge  at 
length  the  nature  of  Communism  in  Asia;  we  can  stress  the  contrast 
between  Communism  and  real  nationalism,  real  independence  and 
real  freedom;  we  can  stress  the  imperialism  of  Communism  in  con¬ 
trast  to  our  own  espousal  of  freedom  and  independence  for  Asiatic 
peoples;  we  can  set  forth  our  views  as  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
Korea  and  the  Korean  people.  In  shoit,  we  can  sti-ess  all  themes  Avhich 
Ave  have  in  common  Avitli  the  Asiatic  peoples  and  de-emphasize  by 
proper  clarification  collateral  quevstions  on  which  Ave  differ  Avith  them 
such  as  the  seating  of  Chi  Commies  which  has  little  bearing  on  real 
issue  of  freedom  or  Soviet  imperialism  in  Asia.  We  shld  not  hesitate  to 
make  long  speeches  if  they  wld  carry  an  effective  appeal  to  the  Asiatic 
people.  Nor  shld  we  be  afraid  of  departing  from  any  parliamentary 
limitations  set  by  SC  Pres. 
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USUN  has  already  statement  supporting  our  substantive  Ees  on 
localizing  conflict.  Dept  is  setting  up  working  parties  to  provide  fur¬ 
ther  material  for  further  statements  to  be  delivered  in  Council  to 
carry  forward  the  propaganda  war. 

Suggest  you  discuss  this  approach  as  matter  of  urgency  with  other 
SC  Members  and  if  agreeable  to  them  put  this  program  into  operation 
at  IMeeting  Aug.  10. 

Acheson 


330/S-ft50  ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

■CONFIDENTIAL  New  York,  August  9,  1950 — 8 :  37  p.  m. 

piuoRi'rY  [Received  August  9 — 9 :  26  p.  m.] 

247.  Preceded  by  half-hour  exchange  views  US,  UK,  France,  2  hour 
meeting  Jebb’s  olFice  4 : 30  today  all  SC  members,  except  Bebler  and 
Malik,  reached  following  conclusions : 

1.  General  agreement  proper  course  to  follow  SC  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  meeting  and  perhaps  at  least  day  or  two  following  would  be 
along  lines  paragraph  2,  USUN’s  240,  August  9.  Fawzi  objected  but 
all  other  members  with  possible  exception  Ran  agreed  to  interspersing 
drive  for  procedural  decisions  with  substantive  statements. 

2.  Brief  discussion  idea  committee  of  whole  under  rule  28,  (para¬ 
graph  3,  USUN’s  240)  brought  out  some  objections  and  it  was  agreed 
to  postpone  consideration  this  possibility  for  at  least  day  or  two  pend¬ 
ing  outcome  generally  preferred  course. 

3.  Majority  favored  opening  proceedings  Thursday  afternoon  with 
renewal  of  point  of  order  that  June  25  resolution  stand  and  President 
required  thereby  to  invite  representatives  ROK  to  table.  There  was 
also,  however,  considerable  interest  in  procedural  alternative  sug¬ 
gested  by  Rail,  namely,  to  request  President  to  rule  on  manner  in  which 
question  should  be  put;  that  is,  whether  question  should  be  put  as 
stated  by  Malik  Tuesday’s  meeting:  “Who  is  in  favor  of  the  permis¬ 
sion  that  was  extended  to  the  representative  of  the  Southern  Korean 
authorities  to  attend  the  SC  being  considered  as  being  still  validly  in 
force  today”?  or  whether  question  should  be  put  other  way  around  to 
reverse  June  25  decision  of  SC.  Possibility  also  discussed  of  leading 
off  with  original  Tsiang  form  point  of  order  and  falling  back  later 
in  meeting  to  Ran  idea  as  second  string  to  bow.  Agreed  to  consider 
these  jiossibilities  overnight  and  reach  decision  at  meeting  same  group 
eleven  tomorrow. 

4.  There  was  no  support  for  “drastic  action”  such  as  amendment 
rule  18  in  order  eject  Malik  from  chair  nor  in  favor  adjournment  or 
other  possible  alternatives. 

5.  I'here  was  considerable  interest  in  idea  put  forward  by  Ran 
“referring  to  substance  of  matter”  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  publish  our  own  general  proposals  for  peaceful  settlement. 
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He  had  in  mind  specifically  establishing  commission  nonpermanent 
members  to  study  all  proposals  for  peaceful  settlement  of  Korean 
problem ;  during  this  commission's  study  consideration  of  other  resolu¬ 
tions  would  be  deferred  by  SC.  Ran  added  commission’s  terms  of 
reference  would,  of  coui-se,  be  based  on  (a)  cease-fire,  (&)  withdrawal 
to  38th  parallel,  and  (c)  basic  conditions  for  peaceful  settlement.  It 
was  agreed  this  idea  merited  very  careful  consideration  and  that  mean¬ 
while  it  should  be  held  very  closely  without  publicity. 

6.  On  Quevedo’s  ^  proposal  there  was  general  agreement  that  Malik 
should  be  invited  to  informal,  private  consultation  with  entire  SC 
membership  prior  SC  meeting  tomorrow  afternoon.  Sunde,  tapj^ed  for 
this  chore,  telephoned  ISIalik  who  agreed  in  principle  to  such  informal, 

f)rivate  consultation  at  2  p.  m.  at  Lake  Success.  Malik  said  he  would 
et  Sunde  know  tomorrow  morning  if  he  had  any  different  thought. 

At  opening  of  meeting  today  Jebb  explained  Bebler  had  first  agreed 
to  attend  but  had  subsequently  telephoned  and  in  effect  said  he  thought 
it  would  not  be  consistent  with  his  position  of  neutrality  to  do  so. 

Jebb  also  informed  group  he  had  called  on  Lie  in  connection  Lie’s 
desire  to  attend  meeting  and  had  offered  to  transmit  Lie’s  views  and 
advice  to  group.  Lie  felt  (a)  nothing  drastic  should  be  done  such  as 
forcing  Russians  out;  (J)  that  we  should  go  on  with  procedural 
course  we  are  following;  and  (c)  in  event  this  leads  to  wholly  intoler¬ 
able  situation  SC  should  adjourn  or  walk  out  on  INIalik  if  he  refuses  tO' 
adjourn. 

During  course  of  discussion  Ran  referred  at  least  three  times  mys¬ 
teriously  to  probable  development  during  week  which  would  make  it 
very  undesirable  for  him  to  move  an}^  point  of  order  or  participate  any 
action  which  would  lay  him  open  to  Russian  charge  he  was  engaging 
in  any  way  in  conspiracy  against  them. 

Austin 

^Antonio  Quevedo,  Ecuadoran  Repre.sentative  on  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 


795B.5/8-450 

TAe  Department  of  State  to  the  British  Emhassy 


SECRET 

^Iemorandum 

The  Department  of  State  refers  to  the  memorandum  of  the  British 
Embassy  transmitting  Mr.  Bevin’s  message  of  August  3,  1950,  to 
Sir  Oliver  Franks  with  regard  to  the  issuance  of  a  general  warning  to- 
warships  of  powers  not  engaged  in  the  conflict  to  avoid  the  Korean 
area.^ 


*Mr.  Bevin’s  message,  not  printe<I,  requested  reconsideration  on  the  U.S.  Navy 
Dei)artment’s  decision  not  to  issue  such  a  warning  (79.jB.5/8— 450). 
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On  July  27,  1950,  the  United  States  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
instructed  the  Commander,  Naval  Forces,  Far  East,  to  the  effect  that 
unidentified  submarines  may  be  attacked  and  driven  off  only  in  self- 
defense  or  when  offensive  action  against  our  forces  is  indicated.  The 
instructions  further  stated  that  the  continued  submergence  of  an 
unidentified  submarine  in  position  to  attack  our  forces  is  considered 
to  indicate  offensive  action  against  our  forces. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government  that  the  foregoing 
instructions  are  entirely  justified  by  the  inhei-ent  right  of  self-defense 
and  sufficiently  explicit  to  minimize  the  risk  of  sinking  a  Kussian 
submarine  on  a  peaceful  mission. 

It  is  also  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government  that  the  issuance 
of  a  general  warning  to  all  waiships  of  powers  not  engaged  in  the 
conflict  to  avoid  the  necessarily  broad  area  related  to  the  operations 
in  Korea  would  be  an  undesirable  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  high 
seas  by  wai-ships  of  those  powers,  and  would  not  have  any  legal  effect 
in  addition  to  that  given  by  the  inherent  right  of  self-defense. 

Washington,  August  10, 1950. 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  held  its  485th  meeting  on 
August  10  from  3  to  5 : 50  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document 
S/PV.485.  Ambassador  Austin  made  a  lengthy  statement  reviewing 
the  political  history  of  Korea  in  the  postwar  period,  but  no  sub¬ 
stantive  action  took  place  in  the  light  of  the  continuing  procedural 
deadlock  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  President  (IMalik)  to  rule  on  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  representative  of  the  Republic  of  China 
at  the  previous  meeting  on  the  matter  of  the  President’s  obligation  to 
honor  the  June  25  Security  Council  decision  to  invite  the  representative 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  sit  at  the  Council  table. 


611.9.'iB/8-10.j0 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Anibassador  in  Korea  {Muccio) 

RESTRICTED  WASHINGTON,  August  10,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

68.  Fol  is  text  of  Pres  Truman’s  reply  to  Pres  Rhee’s  Itr  to  him 
of  July  19 : 

“Wy  dear  Wr.  President :  I  wish  to  acknowledge  your  kind  letter  of 
July  nineteenth  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Amer  people  and  myself,  to 
convey  to  you  our  deep  appreciation  for  the  heartfelt  sentiments 
which  you  have  voiced.  F ree  people  everywhere  share  the  concern 
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which  you  have  expressed  both  for  the  brave  soldiers  fighting  for  the 
UN  and  for  their  families  who  must  endure  sufi'ering  and  sorrow. 
This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  resiionse  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
iSC  regarding  the  aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

As  the  might  of  the  free  world  gathers  momentum,  it  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  Govt  of  Korea,  the  Korean  people  and  all  the  forces 
■engaged  in  the  present  effort  will  take  courage  and  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  UN  stands  with 
you  in  this  hour  of  trial.  The  sacrifices  being  made  today  will,  I  am 
certain,  have  their  reward  in  ultimate  victory. 

It  has  always  been  the  expressed  policy  of  the  US  to  support  the 
independence  and  unity  of  Korea.  It  is  the  belief  of  this  Govt  that 
any  permanent  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  unification  of  Korea 
shld  be  reached  within  the  framework  of  the  several  resolutions  of 
the  UN  designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  US  considers  that 
the  future  of  Korea  is  not  to  be  underwritten  by  any  one  great  power, 
but  holds,  with  the  SC  and  with  the  GA,  that  it  is  a  matter  for  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  UN  and  the  Korean  people.  However,  the  first  task 
to  be  accomplished  is  to  repel  the  aggression  which  continues  against 
the  Govt  and  people  of  Korea.  The  US  will  therefore  continue  its 
present  vigorous  action  in  support  of  the  UN  SC  resolutions  regarding 
North  Korean  aggression. 

Pis  convey  to  the  people  of  Korea  my  admiration  for  their  stead¬ 
fastness  in  the  face  of  great  adversity,  my  sympathy  for  their  suffer¬ 
ing  and  my  assurance  that  the  people  and  Govt  of  the  US  will  not  relax 
their  endeavors  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  until  peace  and 
-security  are  established  in  full  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of 
the  TIN. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  regard  and  pei’sonal  good  wishes. 
Very  sincerely  yours,  (Sgd)  Harry  S.  Truman”. 

Original  this  Itr  being  airpouched  for  delivery  Pres  Rhee.^  Dept 
:suggests  no  publicity  be  given  this  exchange  of  Itrs  at  this  time. 

Aciieson 


*The  text  of  President  Truman’s  letter,  bearing  the  date  August  8,  was  sent 
to  Korea  under  cover  of  Instruction  No.  5,  August  16,  with  instructions  for  its 
•delivery  to  President  Rhee  (611.95B/8-10o0). 


^30/8-1150:  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  August  11, 1950 — 11  a.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  August  11 — 10:23  a.  m.] 

344.  1.  In  conversation  with  mo  yesterday  Bajpai  Secretary  General 
^lEA  referred  to  Ambassador  Austin’s  statements  Security  Council 
indicating  that  Council  members  would  consult  to  determine  what 
steps  to  take  to  assert  authority  Security  Council  in  case  Malik  con¬ 
tinued  obstructive  tactics.  He  a.sked  if  I  had  any  ideas  to  what  “steps” 
US  had  in  mind.  When  I  replied  in  negative  he  said  he  hoped  US 
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•\vouid  not  complicate  matters  by  endeavoring  set  up  shadow  Security 
Council  or  some  kind  committee  without  Russia  to  handle  Security 
Council  affairs.  Only  three  weeks  left  of  IMalik’s  presidency  and  in 
GOI’s  opinion  it  would  be  preferable,  unless  any  new  aggression  should 
develop,  for  Security  Council  struggle  along  even  with  handicap  of 
Russian  obstructionism  until  September  1.  INIalik  had  now  made  it 
clear  that  USSR  had  returned  not  for  purposes  of  promoting  world 
peace  but  to  use  Security  Council  as  platform  for  disseminating 
propaganda  and  to  prevent  Security  Council  from  taking  any  con¬ 
structive  action.  Nevertheless  GOI  believed  that  any  endeavor  to 
circumvent  Security  Council  or  to  replace  it  during  presidency 
Malik  would  give  Russians  further  opportunity  to  claim  that  UN 
had  become  nothing  more  than  instrument  of  western  imperialism. 

2.  Bajpai  referred  to  Soviet  resolution  condemning  inhumane 
actions  of  American  Armed  Forces  in  Korea.  He  said  instructions 
had  been  sent  Rau  to  vote  against  resolution  pointing  out  in  doing 
so  that  it  was  part  of  duties  of  Security  Council  to  make  sure  that 
warfare  was  being  conducted  in  as  humane  manner  as  possible.  He 
hoped  US  Government  and  public  opinion  would  not  misconstrue 
such  statement  by  Ran.  GOI  was  of  opinion  that  in  rejecting  USSR 
resolution  it  should  indicate  that  it  was  not  opposed  to  Security 
Council  taking  interest  in  manner  in  which  war  was  being  conducted^ 

Henderson 


795.00/8-1150 

Memorandum,  of  Conversation,  by  Mr.  James  N .  Hyde  of  the  United 
States  Mission  at  the  United  Nations  ^ 

SECRET  [New  York,]  August  11,  1950.. 

Subject :  The  Settlement  of  the  Korean  Question 

Participants:  Dr.  Tsiang,  SC  Representative  of  China 
Dr.  Alvarez,  SC  Representative  of  Cuba 
Dr.  Quevedo,  SC  Representative  of  Ecuador 
Fawzi  Bey,  SC  Representative  of  Egypt 
Mr.  Chauvel,  SC  Representative  of  France 
Sir  B.  N.  Rau,  SC  Representative  of  India 
Mr.  Sunde,  SC  Representative  of  Norway 
Sir  G.  Jebb,  SC  Representative  of  the  TT.K. 

Ambassador  Gross,  United  States  Mission 
Ml’.  James  N.  IHde,  United  States  Mission 

In  the  informal  consultations  among  the  Security  Council  members- 

there  has  been  some  sentiment  for  stating  now  the  basis  on  which  the 


*  The  source  text  Is  a  copy  of  a  document  In  the  10  File.s,  Dcjiartment  of  State,, 
bearing  the  designation  US/S/1390  and  the  date  August  11,  1950. 
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Korean  case  can  be  settled.  This  is  on  the  theory  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  oppose  the  Russian  peace  plan  by  condemning  the  Soviet  Union. 

Specifically,  at  the  consultation  on  August  9  Sir  Benegal  K.  Ran 
read  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Times  its  leading  article.  The 
substance  of  it  was  that  the  major  jiowers  could  with  advantage  pre¬ 
pare  and  publish  the  proposition  upon  which  they  are  agreed  for 
Korean  independence  after  a  cease-fire  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
beyond  the  38th  parallel.  Ran  commented  that  this  article  had  inspired 
him  to  suggest  the  consideration  of  this  problem.  He  thought  it  could 
best  be  undertaken  by  a  SC  commission  for  the  peaceful  and  honorable 
settlement  of  the  Korean  question.  The  commission  woidd  be  made  up 
•of  all  the  non-permanent  members  of  the  SC,  and  during  its  delibera¬ 
tions  looking  toward  a  formula  the  consideration  of  all  other  resolu¬ 
tions  would  be  deferred.  Ran  commented  that  of  course  the  proposals 
would  be  based  upon  the  premise  that  Kortli  Korean  troops  must 
withdraw  beyond  the  38th  parallel  and  that  there  be  a  cease-fire. 
Quevedo  wanted  to  consider  this  idea  further  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  proposal  be  put  aside  for  further  con¬ 
sideration  and  that  there  be  no  discussion  of  it  in  the  press. 

At  the  end  of  the  considtation  with  the  nine  SC  members  on  Au¬ 
gust  10,  Jebb  detained  Gross  and  read  a  paragraph  or  two  of  the 
speech  he  had  prepared  to  be  made  in  the  Council  on  August  11.  He 
stated  that  the  speech  had  several  “purple  passages”  condemnatory  of 
Soviet  tactics  and  policy,  and  he  added  that  the  Foreign  Office  had 
directed  him  to  balance  these  passages  with  some  constructive  lan¬ 
guage.  This  hmiguage  suggested  that  the  time  would  come  for  a  po¬ 
litical  settlement  of  this  problem  when  the  North  Koreans  had 
returned  “whence  they  had  come”  and  after  a  cease-fire.  Gross  com¬ 
mented  that  he  was  somewhat  concerned  about  mention  of  a  cease-fire 
at  this  stage.  This  had  military  implications  because  it  might  be  that 
we  would  want  to  advance  well  beyond  the  38th  parallel  and  not  have 
our  hands  tied  in  any  way  by  a  commitment  made  at  such  an  early 
stage.  In  the  light  of  this  comment  Jebb  stated  that  he  would  at  once 
call  Umdon  and  suggest  that  no  mention  of  a  cease-fire  be  made.  Gross 
read  the  last  paragraph  of  our  instructions  contained  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  No.  95  of  August  1,  Control  1812,  and  j^ointed  out  that  we  were 
using  more  general  language.^ 

J.  N.  Hyde 


’Telegram  9.5  not  printed;  the  pertinent  portion  of  the  paragraph  under 
reference  read  in  part  as  follows:  .  .  progress  can  he  made  toward  a  settle¬ 

ment  of  this  problem  only  if  the  North  Koreans  should  cease  aggre.s.sion  and 
immediately  evacuate  the  territory  which  they  have  seized  in  defiance  of  the 
T'N.  It  i.s  only  thereafter  that  future  steps  can  be  taken  to  restore  and  maintain 
international  peace  and  security  in  the  area.”  (795B. 5/8-150) 
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Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  on  August  11  from  3 
to  6 :  25  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S,/PV.486.  The  pro¬ 
cedural  stalemate  prevented  any  action  being  taken  by  vote  and  most 
of  the  session  was  taken  up  with  lengthy  statements  by  Sir  Gladwyn 
Jebb  and  Mr.  Malik,  ventilating  their  opposing  views  of  the  conflict 
in  Korea. 

For  the  text  of  a  statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  on  Au¬ 
gust  11  commenting  on  Soviet  tactics  of  obstruction  in  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin^  Au¬ 
gust  21, 1950,  page  280. 


fifil.OO/8— 1150  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirh)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Moscow,  August  11,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

[Eeceived  August  11 — 7 :  09  p.  m.] 

386.  Despite  the  Korean  conflict,  plethora  of  subsequent  rumors  and 
an  obvious  increase  in  intensity  of  the  war  of  nerves,  none  of  the 
developments  since  April  of  this  year  seems  to  us  to  alter  the 
Embassy’s  basic  opinion  that,  although  they  are  prepared  to  assume 
grave  risks  in  the  pursuit  of  their  objectives,  the  Soviet  leaders  do 
not  desire  to  engage  themselves  in  global  conflict  in  the  near  future. 
Their  actions  appear  to  indicate  that  they  hope  to  make  most  effective 
use  of  their  existing  strength  through  championing  world  peace  move¬ 
ments  on  the  one  hand  and  inflating  a  war  scare  on  the  other  with  a 
vieiv  to  establishing  a  revolutionary  situation  on  a  world  scale  in 
which  the  military  might  of  the  USSR  and  its  satellites  could  be 
either  the  critical  element  in  a  violent  clash  ( war  between  the  imperi¬ 
alist  and  anti-imperialist  camps),  or  the  power  behind  the  throne  for 
a  grand  coup  d'etat. 

For  victory  by  either  method  this  dual  tx)licy  of  blandishment  and 
threat  must  increase  in  intensity  in  order  to  achieve  its  purpose  of 
isolating  the  US  as  much  as  possible  from  other  capitalist  governments 
and  of  isolating  those  capitalist  governments  that  do  cooperate  with 
the  T'S  from  their  people.  This  process  reached  a  certain  crescendo 
with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  and  the  spurt  in  concentration 
on  the  Stockholm  appeal  signature  campaign  which  accompanied  it. 
Korea  fits  on  what  might  be  termed  the  left  hand  of  this  policy 
demonstration  of  strength.  The  Berlin  blockade,  the  Soviet  walkout  of 
T'N.  Soviet  actions  in  the  Baltic,  the  Soviet  attitude  on  the  Austrian 
treaty,  and  the  MHiitsunday  demonstration  are  all  part  of  this  picture. 
These  previous  steps  all  created  much  tension  and  apprehension  with- 
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out  entailing  for  tlie  Soviets  direct  risk  of  military  reaction  such  as"- 
might  have  developed  over  an  attempt  to  seize  Berlin  forcibly  or  dis¬ 
pose  of  Tito  through  overt  militai’y  action.  Korea  was  only  a  short  step 
forward.  It  was  a  place  where  Soviet  might  could  be  impressively 
demonstrated  and  where  the  Soviet  rulers  had  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  no  effective  military  counteraction  would  be  taken.  At  little  risk 
they  were  playing  for  tremendous  stakes  in  power-conscious  Asia  and 
in  apprehensive  Eurojje.  Even  so  its  repercussions  were  felt  in  India, 
Egypt  and  other  sensitive  spots  that  entertain  doubts  about  the 
strength  and  unity  of  the  western  world  vis-a-vis  the  USSR.  I>ooking 
back  it  might  have  paid  the  Soviets  to  have  made  a  greater  expenditure 
to  assist  the  Chinese  in  taking  Formosa.  This  would  have  impressed 
Asia  and  have  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  unity  of  the  free  world.  This 
project  cannot  be  undertaken  now  without  large  risk  of  involving 
themselves  as  well  as  China  in  a  war  with  the  US. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  were  prepared  to  follow  up  a  quick 
complete  victory  in  Korea  with  either  another  attack  where  there  were 
adequate  prospects  for  localizing  the  conflict  or  for  a  great  display 
of  saber  rattling  at  sensitive  points.  Even  though  the  latter  can  bo 
conducted  chiefly  through  the  circulation  of  alarmist  rumors,  some- 
shifting  of  troops  along  frontiers  is  helpful  for  both  purposes.  A 
decision  as  to  whether  to  attack  or  rattle  the  saber  indeed  need  not 
to  have  been  made  until  world  reaction  to  the  developments  in  Korea 
became  known. 

It  is  unlikely  the  Soviets  expected  their  action  in  Korea  to  meet 
with  the  united  condemnation  of  53  UN  member  states  or  to  provoke 
a  sharp  speeding  up  of  defense  preparations  on  a  scale  calculated  to 
cope  with  a  major  crisis  rather  than  with  the  Korean  situation  alone. 
Thus  instead  of  enjoying  an  increase  in  its  relative  politico-military 
position  through  this  step  the  USSR  has  precipitated  a  i*everse  trend 
which  will  result  in  time  working  against  it  for  the  next  few  yeai-s. 
It  must  certainly  now  make  some  fresh  calculations.  The  following 
appear  prominent  among  the  possible  alternatives : 

1.  To  undertake  an  immediate  speed  up  in  their  own  military 
mobilization  and  launch  a  broad  attack  in  Europe  in  order  to  reap 
maximum  advantage  of  their  present  military  position.  Aside  from 
rumors  circulating  throughout  the  world  and  reported  to  us  there 
is  nothing  discernible  here  to  indicate  they  have  taken  this  decision. 
Soviet  projiaganda  continues  to  stress  the  defense  aspect  of  the 
USSR’s  military  might  to  the  Soviet  people  and  what  military  dis¬ 
positions  are  known  are  largely  of  a  defensive  character.  No  urgent 
cause  has  been  developed  to  pull  the  people  into  full  support  of  an 
olTensive  move,  which  even  such  a  dictatorship  as  this  must  consider 
essential.  It  is  interesting  that  anger  over  Korea  was  allowed  to 
subside  in  favor  of  work  harder  for  defense.  Major  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  organization  of  agricultural  production  Avhich  may  be 
sources  of  future  strength,  but  are  causing  some  weakness  and  un- 
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•certainty  at  present.  The  same  is  true  of  the  shake-ups  in  the  fields 
■of  scientific  theorization  and  research. 

2.  To  touch  off  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  through  a  satellite  on 
■another  scene,  China  or  the  Balkans,  which  might  be  localized,  for  a 
time  at  least,  and  cause  a  drain  on  the  free  world’s  resources  and 
increase  the  strain  on  its  solidarity.  This  course  would  entail  great 
risk  of  Soviet  involvement  at  a  tempo  unfavorable  to  the  USSK.  It 
would  seem  that  slow  but  direct  progress  to  a  major  clash  which 
would  allow  the  west  to  marshall  preponderant  military  economic 
strength  and  guarantee  security  of  all  western  Europe  as  now  occuring 
temporarily,  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  attainment  of  long-term 
Soviet  objectives. 

3.  To  play  down  the  military  aspect  of  this  policy  and  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  champion  the  North  Koreans  and  to  clamor  for  peace,  allow 
a  settlement  to  work  itself  out  in  Korea  over  their  protests  perhaps 
and  an  atmosphere  of  relaxation  to  set  in  giving  the  huge  military 
preparations  in  the  west  no  place  to  go.  This  would  offer  the  250ssibility 
of  a  return  by  the  west  to  the  uncertain  position  of  quandary  between 
expenditure  of  effort  for  defense  or  for  economic  j^rogress  while  the 
USSIi  continues  a  steady  growth  of  industrial  militai’y  potential. 
This  is  a  hard  choice  to  make  because  it  means  an  immediate  if  perhaps 
temi:)orary  loss  of  ])restige  among  the  people  who  resjject  power  and 
success.  However,  this  policy  would  permit  the  Soviets  to  consolidate 
their  present  emjiire  further  and  to  utilize  their  rather  effective 
l^olitical  and  social  weapons  abroad  even  though  they  could  not  count 
on  major  i^litical  victories  where  power  j:)layed  the  dominating  role. 

4.  To  continue  to  exploit  the  mystery  of  Soviet  strength  and  keep 
the  west  heavily  and  uneconomically  mobilized  in  the  hopes  that  the 
economic  burden  will  cause  disaffection  among  the  masses  and  make 
them  defeatist  and  more  receptive  to  Soviet  peace  blandishments.  All 
economic  and  political  controls  in  the  direction  of  increasing  western 
defense  preparedness  would  be  labelled  as  suppressive  Fascist 
measures  and  as  deterioration  of  individual  welfare  grew  the  appeal 
of  Communism  as  well  as  peace  would  increase.  Continuance  of  or 
intensification  of  tlie  war  of  nerves  as  well  as  the  j)eace  movement, 
along  with  continuous  experimentation  with  organizational  methods 
for  controlling  the  attitudes  of  the  masses  would  be  features  of  such 
a  program.  The  magnitude  of  defense  allocations  made  since  the  end 
of  June  as  compared  with  that  of  Marshall  Plan  aid  could  lead  the 
Soviet  rulers  to  the  belief  that  this  course  has  f)romise. 

Department  pass  London,  Paris,  Frankfort.  Repeated  info  London 
93,  Paris  84,  Frankfort  58. 

Kirk 


TOjB.S.n/S-llSO  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  United  Kingdom 
TOP  SECRET  IYasiiixotox,  August  11,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

PRIORITY 

787.  Malik’s  statements  in  UN  and  present  Sov  propaganda  make 
it  clear  that  one  of  main  Sov  objectives  is  to  obscure  UN  character 
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of  Korean  action  by  placing  emphasis  on  fact  that  burden  of  fighting- 
is  being  undertaken  by  US  forces  virtually  alone.  Immed  and  decisive 
action  is  called  for  to  place  UN  decision  in  true  light  of  joint  effort  to 
meet  aggression.  A\nule  we  appreciate  support  for  UN  already  given 
by  other  govts  we  consider  it  essential  that  all  those  nations  whose 
mil  capabilities  are  adequate  for  the  purpose  shld  increase  their  con¬ 
tribution  by  the  sending  of  ground  troops  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 
In  addition  to  political  desirability  ^  this  step  support  of  Brit  ground 
forces  would  be  of  real  military  value. 

Brit  timetable  for  sending  groimd  forces  to  Korea  is  much  too  slow 
under  circumstances  of  situation.  London’s  Weeka  of  Aug  4  ^  re¬ 
ports  plans  that  UK  brigade  of  about  seven  thousand  will  depart  UK 
about  end  Oct  meaning  they  cannot  be  engaged  until  Dec  at  earliest. 
US  considers  it  of  utmost  urgency  that  some  Brit  ground  troops  be- 
available  Korea  much  earlier. 

Pis  see  Attlee  urgently  and  express  above  views  as  held  most  seri¬ 
ously  by  US  and  urge  immediate  reexamination  of  Brit  capabilities 
as  to  increasing  tempo  forwarding  Brit  troops  to  Korea  at  once.  Stress- 
US  view  of  extreme  urgency  of  need  for  prompt  and  effective  action. 

Similar  approaches  being  made  other  countries  including  France.® 


^Tlie  following  mes.sage  was  sent  to  London  and  Paris  in  telegrams  788  and 
770,  August  11,  8  p.  m. ; 

“Eyes  only  for  Ambassador. 

“In  addition  to  reasons  set  forth  Deptel  787,  Aug.  10[1/]  re  ground  troops 
for  Korea  you  will  appreciate  that  there  is  another  extremely  important  factor, 
namely  rapidly  increasing  public  and  congressional  opinion  that  in  spite  of  their 
vocal  support  our  allies  are  sitting  back  and  allowing  us  to  bear  the  full  brunt 
of  the  Korean  fighting.  This  is  due  to  fact  that  casualties  have  been  born  in. 
overwhelming  proportion  by  ground  troops  and  no  amount  of  naval  or  air 
support,  however  welcome,  will  successfully  counter  this  sentiment. 

“You  will  readily  appreciate  possible  effect  of  this  growing  opinion  on  our 
current  plans  for  invigorating  NATO  and  voting  funds  to  assist  our  allies  to- 
build  up  their  defensive  strength.”  {795B. 551/8-1150) 

“Not  printed. 

’  Telegram  771,  August  11,  8  p.  m.  to  Paris,  not  printed.  Similar  messages  were 
sent  on  August  11  to  the  Embassies  in  Ottawa,  Paris,  The  Hague,  and  Welling¬ 
ton,  as  well  as  to  the  Acting  Political  Adviser  in  Tokyo  for  use  durin.g  the 
vi.sit  there  of  Australian  Prime  Minister  Menzies.  In  addition,  the  Ambassjidors 
in  Bangkok  and  Manila  were  requested  to  expedite  the  despatch  of  Thai  and 
Philippine  forces  to  Korea,  and  the  Ambassador  in  Stockholm  to  .speed  the  .sc-nd- 
ing  of  the  promised  Swedish  Medical  Unit  to  the  United  Nations  Command  in 
Korea.  The  Minister  in  .Iordan  was  Informed  of  U.S.  interest  in  the  idea  of  a 
contribution  of  a  ground  forces  unit  l)y  the  (Jovernment  of  .Iordan,  although  no 
formal  approach  was  to  be  made  pcmding  U.S.  talks  with  the  U.K.  Governmcmt, 
and  the  Ambassador  in  Pakistan  was  instructed,  at  his  di.scretion,  to  attempt  to- 
obtain  an  immediate  offer  of  ground  forces  from  the  Government  of  I’akistan 
for  use  in  Korea  { 705B.5/8-1 1 .50 ;  705.00/8-1 1.50  :  .357.  A D/S-1 150). 

Subsequently,  Department  telegram  1110,  August  31.  to  London  informed  the 
Embassy  that  the  Department  of  State  was  inclined  to  believe  that  States  not 
members  of  the  T’nited  Nations  .should  not  be  pressed  to  sui)ply  troops  for 
Korea,  but  that,  if  .Iordan  decidt'd  to  offer  troops,  the  offer  would  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  Ignited  Nations  Command  (70511.5/8-31.50). 

Neither  Pakistan  nor  Jordan  provided  ground  forces  to  the  U.N.  Command 
in  Korea.  i 
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You  shld  explore  with  Attlee  the  possibility  of  transfer  of  Brit 
forces  from  Malaya  or  Hongkong  for  immediate  use  Korea,  i-eplacing 
them  later  with  troops  from  UK.  It  appears  to  us  that  Brit  them-' 
selves  shld  come  to  conclusion  that  situation  warrants  risk  of  with^ 
drawing  forces  from  Malaya  or  possibly  Hongkong  for  immediate  use 
Korea. 

Acheson 


795.00/8-1150  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Dejnity  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
( Gross)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  August  11,  1950 — 9:20  p.  m. 

priority  [Received  August  11 — 10 : 08  p.  m.] 

265.  For  Hickerson.  Pursuant  to  our  iihone  conversation  this  morn¬ 
ing,  I  talked  with  Rau  on  a  purely  personal  and  exiiloratory  basis 
concerning  a  possible  statement  of  position  on  peace  aims  in  Korea.  I 
said  that  it  seemed  to  me  important  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  any  implied  military  commitments  of  a  sort  which  might 
prevent  UN  forces  from  taking  action  which  may  prove  necessary  in 
order  to  effectuate  SC  decisions  to  repel  aggression  and  restore  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security  in  the  area.  For  this  reason,  it  seemed  to 
me  important  to  avoid  the  use  of  general  and  undefined  terms  such 
as  “cessation  of  hostilities”  or  “withdrawal  of  North  Korean  forces 
to  the  38th  parallel”.  Instead,  I  believed  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  use  a  formula  such  as  “immediate  cessation  of  aggression  including 
withdrawal  of  armed  forces”  and  “measures  necessary  to  assure  the 
ROK  against  renewed  aggression  and  to  restore  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  area”.  Rau  agreed  generally  that  the  distinction 
was  an  important  one. 

With  respect  to  “peace  aims”,  I  outlined  (stressing  the  purely  per¬ 
sonal  and  unofficial  nature  of  my  thinking)  the  following  as  possible 
points  for  consideration : 

1.  Reaffirmation  of  GA  policy  for  establishment  of  independent 
and  unified  K(^rea. 

2.  Reaffirmative  GA  policy  of  establishment  of  a  government  in  a 
unified  Korea  through  free  popular  elections  under  UN  supervision. 

3.  Statement  of  t^N  interest,  in  creation  of  conditions  in  Korea 
essential  to  maintenance  of  free  institutions. 

4.  Statement  of  intention  on  part  of  UN  to  give  all  apjiropriate  as¬ 
sistance  to  jieople  of  Korea  in  the  achievement  of  these  conditions. 

5.  Guarantee  by  UN  of  frontiei-s  of  an  independent  unified  Koj-ea. 

6.  TTN  guarantee  of  neutrality  of  a  de-militarized  Korea. 

7.  Establishment  of  UN  advisory  council,  aiijiropriately  composed 
and  preferably  with  India  as  chairman.  Function  of  such  council 
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would  be  to  render  all  assistance  in  accomplishment  of  UN  objectives 
in  Korea,  involving  steps  leading  to  the  establishment  of  democratic 
government  for  a  re-unified  Korea  and  assistance  to  such  government, 
when  established,  to  set  up  a  stable  democratic  regime. 

8.  Admission  of  a  re-unified  Korea  to  the  UN. 

Rau,  while  withholding  specific  comment,  generally  felt  this  outline 
might  form  basis  for  a  UN  policy. 

However,  Ran  expressed  belief  that  it  would  not  be  advantageous  for 
USG  to  make  such  proposals.  lie  felt  they  would  be  attacked  by  USSR 
if  only  because  they  were  proposed  by  USG.  Instead,  Rau  repeated  his 
interest  in  seeing  tlie  SC  establish  a  committee  composed  of  non¬ 
permanent  members,  prime  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  formulate  a 
^‘peace  plan”.  Rau  volunteered  the  thought  that  it  should  be  quite 
simple  for  such  a  committee  to  formulate,  in  a  fairly  short  time,  policy 
recommendations  somewhat  along  the  lines  I  had  suggested.  He 
thought  that  such  recommendations,  coming  from  a  committee  com- 
j^osed  of  non-permanent  SC  members  might  have  a  better  chance  of 
acceptance  by  USSR. 

Rau  said  he  was  planning  this  week-end  to  communicate  with  Malik 
and  discuss  his  proposal  with  him.  Rau  did  not  know  whether  Malik 
would  wish  to  talk  with  him  but  said  that  he  wanted  to  be  in  a  position 
to  tell  Malik  that  the  idea  of  establishing  a  committee  was  Rau’s  own 
idea,  and  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  reaction  of  the  USG  would 
be.  Rau  therefore  asked  me  to  refrain  from  comment. 

However,  I  said  that  without  commenting  upon  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  the  pi'oposal,  it  seemed  clear  to  me  that  it  would  be  deplor¬ 
able  if  any  device  were  put  forward  which  might  be  seized  upon  by 
USSR  as  an  excuse  for  dilatory  tactics.  Rau  rej^lied  this  might  be 
taken  care  of  by  making  clear  in  putting  forward  such  a  pro^msal  that 
the  committee  would  be  expected  to  report  within  a  fixed  short  period 
and  that  in  any  event  a  minimum  essential  condition  would  be  with¬ 
drawal  of  North  Korean  forces  and  compliance  with  SC  resolutions.  I 
also  pointed  out  the  danger  of  cushioning  USSR  from  strong  world 
pressures  by  diverting  attention  from  necessity  for  compliance  with 
SC  decisions.  I  pointed  out  such  diversions  might  occur  by  a  protracted 
debate  in  SC  concerning  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  SC  com¬ 
mittee,  settling  its  composition  and  terms  of  reference,  etc.  Rau  agreed 
that  sucli  danger  should  be  avoided. 
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I  concluded  by  saying  that  I  wanted  liiin  to  understand  that  we 
might  consider  it  essential  to  make  a  statement  and  that  I  did  not  wish 
him  to  feel  that  if  w^e  concluded  it  weren’t  necessary  or  desirable  to 
so  do,  we  had  in  mind  “stealing  a  march  on  him”.  He  said  he  a2)pre- 
ciated  my  frankness  and  certainly  did  not  consider  that  he  was  “en¬ 
gaged  in  a  race  with  us”  to  table  his  proposal  before  we  stated  what  we 
considered  would  be  appropriate  aims.  However,  I  said  that  before  we 
did  so,  I  was  sure  my  Government  would  wish  to  consult  with  GOI 
in  line  wdth  our  customary  friendly  frankness,  so  as  to  secure  as  close 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  as  possible.  He  expressed  gratitude  for  this 
assurance. 

Rail  said  he  would  communicate  with  me  as  soon  as  he  had  talked 
with  Malik  and  transmitted  the  results  of  his  conversation. 

Department  may  wish  to  repeat  to  New  Delhi. 

Gnoss 


7‘j3.00/S-1150  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  London,  August  11,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

[Received  August  11 — 10 : 46  p.  m.] 

883.  Following  based  on  what  can  be  recalled  from  hurried  reading 
of  message  received  in  War  Office  from  UK  MA  China;  evaluation 
B-2 : 

1.  Tatung  coal  output  being  shipped  in  entirety  to  USSR  even 
though  dearth  of  fuel  in  North  China. 

2.  Substantial  part  Fourth  Army  under  Lin  Piao  garrisoned  along 
Korean  frontier. 

3.  Peiping-Hankow  railway  clogged  throughout  July  and  August 
with  north-b^ound  troop  trains.  On  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  11  north¬ 
bound  trains  noticed  first  week  August. 

4.  North  of  Shanhaikwan  all  station  names  removed  and  replaced 
by  numbers. 

5.  Russian  advisers  stationed  to  south  of  Nanyuan  Airfield,  Peiping 
have  left  assumably  for  north. 

6.  According  IMongolian  travelers  an  entire  area  within  30  miles 
radius  of  a  mountain  (unfortunately  not  identified  in  Outer- 
Mongolia)  had  been  evacuated  of  its  population. 

Douglas 
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357.AD/S-1150  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Deputy  Representative  .at  the  United  Nations 
(Gross)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  PRIORITY  Xew  York,  August  11, 1950 — 10 : 45  p.  m. 

[Received  August  11 — 11 : 13  p.  m.] 

266.  Following  tentative  views  of  UNCOK  were  given  us  tonight 
by  Cordier,  UN,  in  strictest  confidence  with  request  for  US  reactions :  ^ 

“A  series  of  informal  meetings  have  been  held  and  on  5  August 
1950  a  number  of  recommendations  were  informally  agreed  upon  as 
a  basis  for  formal  discussion  at  a  later  date  after  members  have  con¬ 
sulted  their  governments.  (The  member  for  El  Salvador  was  not 
present  at  the  discussions  on  5  August.)  These  recommendations  might 
be  included  in  the  report  to  the  GA.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  these 
tentative  recommendations  should  not  be  made  known.  However,  you 
might  consider  communicating  the  text  to  certain  delegations  with  the 
request  that  they  expedite  their  instructions  to  their  respective 
members  on  the  (Aimmission.  Text  of  recommendations  follows : 

‘4  August  1950. 

1.  The  Commission’s  recommendations  should  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objectives : 

I.  Restoration  and  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
area ; 

II.  Unification  of  Korea  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
people  so  as  to  constitute  one  independent  democratic  state;  and 
pending  the  establishment  of  constitutional  authorities  for  unified 
Korea, 

(a)  To  ensure  that  North  Korea  is  not  left  in  a  position  to 
renew  its  aggression  at  a  later  date,  and 

(h)  Respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  GA  and  in  defense  of  which  the  UN  have  taken  action 
against  the  aggressor 


'  Tele!?ram  269,  August  12,  from  New  York  forwarded  the  following  message 
in  elaboration  of  the  communication  contained  in  telegram  266 : 

“Text  quoted  mytel  266  was  from  Renboi-g,  principal  secretary,  UNCOK.  It 
was  enclosed  in  following  letter  from  Cordier  (UN)  to  Austin: 

‘The  SYG  has  asked  that  I  transmit  a  copy  of  the  communication  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Renborg,  principal  secretary,  UNCOK. 

‘You  will  notice  from  the  communication  that  the  Commission  contemplates 
one  inclusion  of  a  series  of  recommendations  in  its  report  to  the  GA.  The  SYG 
and  I  agree  that  the  policy  of  the  UN  with  regard  to  the  future  of  Korea  is 
obviously  in  such  a  fluid  state  that  it  would  bo  unwise  to  engage  in  precise 
recommendations  with  regard  to  it  at  this  time.  Furthermore,  this  question  is  of 
top  importance  to  the  membership  of  the  UN  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
we  felt  it  advisable  to  transmit  this  communication  to  you. 

‘We  should  be  glad  for  an  informal  expression  of  your  views  on  the  matter 
at  your  convenience.’  ”  (.357. AD/8-1250) 
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2.  To  secure  tliese  objectives: 

{a)  Korea  as  a  whole  will  be  internationally  guaranteed  from 
aggression  both  from  within  and  from  without  by  a  UN  security 
force  stationed  within  Korea  until  a  dulv  constituted  government 
for  the  whole,  of  Korea  has  been  established  or  for  such  longer 
period  as  the  SC  may  deem  necessary ; 

{h)  A  Government  and  national  assembly  for  a  unified  Korea 
shall  be  established  after  general  elections  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  bv  the  UN  have  been  held  throughout  Korea ; 

(c)  The  elections  will  take  place  when  a  free  and  democratic 
atmosphere  allowing  the  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people 
has  been  created,  and  not  less  than  12  months  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities ; 

(d)  Uiion  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  government  of  EOK 
will  resume  its  functions  in  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  South 
Korea ; 

(e)  The  commander  of  the  UN  security  force  assisted  by  a  UN 
advisory  commission  appointed  by  the  GA  will, 

(1)  Assume  full  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
North  Korea; 

(2)  Consult  with  the  ROK  on  problems  common  to  the  whole 
of  Korea;  assist  and  advise  the  EOK  in  maintaining  internal 
security  in  promoting  general  liarmony  among  the  people  and 
in  ensuring  a  free  and  democratic  atmosphere  for  the  general 
elections ; 

(3)  In  particular  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  ensuring  that 
no  arbitrai-y  punitive  measures  in  coimection  with  acts  com¬ 
mitted  prior  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  are  resorted  to  in 
Korea. 

(/)  An  international  tribunal  shall  be  set  up  to  try  acts  com¬ 
mitted  in  violation  of  the  Nuremberg  i)rinciples  affirmed  by  the 
GA; 

(ff)  The  functions  and  responsibilities  specified  in  clauses  (d) 
and  (e)  above  will  terminate  when  the  government  and  national 
assembly  of  unified  Korea  assume  their  function ; 

(A)  in  order  to  assist  the  government  of  unified  Korea  in  main¬ 
taining  order  and  achieving  economic  and  social  stability  the 
UN  will  maintain  a  commission  of  experts  in  Korea  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  organizing  and  coordinating  such  technical  assistance  as 
may  be  required.’  ”  ^ 

Gross 


*Tlie  l)ei»artnu>nt  of  .State  seat  the  following  reply  in  telegram  1G8,  August  10, 
2  p.  m.,  to  New  York  : 

“Keurtel  20G  Aug  11  you  may  inform  Cordier  our  ai)i)reciation  his  furnishing 
text  quoted  and  state  that  Dept  has  warmly  welcomed  opportunity  examine  it. 
However,  in  intere.st  GA’s  receiving  wholly  independent  expression  UNCOK 
Judgment  Dept  prefers  reserve  comment  at  this  time.”  (357. AD/8-1 150) 
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795.00/8-1200 

Memorandum  hy  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  {M atthews) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  12,  1950. 

After  talking  with  General  Xorstad  about  another  matter  this  morn¬ 
ing,  I  told  him  that  we  in  the  State  Department  ivere  disturbed  at 
reports  that  .^Vmerican  B-29s  had  bombed  the  port  of  Eashin.  I  said 
that,  as  he  knew,  the  Eussians  were  very  touchy  about  any  military 
activity  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlieir  frontiers.  I  reminded  him  that 
the  directive  which  had  been  sent  to  CINCFE  had  specified  that  our 
Air  Force  in  its  bombing  missions  north  of  the  38th  parallel  was  to 
stay  “well  clear”  of  the  IManchurian  and  Soviet  frontiers.  1  said 
that  17  miles  from  the  frontier  did  not  seem  to  us  to  come  within  this 
definition.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  importance  of  bombing  Eashin. 
He  rejilied  that  the  Air  Force  had  given  the  strictest  instructions  that 
B-29s  were  not  to  bomb  Eashin  except  under  the  most  favorable 
weather  conditions  when  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  bombing 
Soviet  or  Manchurian  territory  through  error.^  He  said  he  was  sure 
that  in  this  case  the  mission  had  not  flown  over  or  bombed  Soviet  or 
Manchurian  territory.  As  to  the  importance  of  the  mission,  he  said 
Eashin  was  very  important  for  fuel  supplies  and  as  a  rail  and  shipping 
center. 

To  make  our  views  known  through  appropriate  channels,  I  tele¬ 
phoned  General  Burns  this  afternoon.  Being  unable  to  reach  him  or 
Captain  Murdaugh,"  I  delivered  the  following  message  to  Mr.  Kenneth 
Young : ® 

The  State  Department  was  deeply  concerned  over  the  bombing  of 
Eashin  and  did  not  feel  that  this  was  consistent  with  the  general 
directive  approved  by  the  President  that  all  American  bombing  mis¬ 
sions  should  stay  “well  clear”  of  the  Soviet  and  Manchurian  frontiers. 
I  said  I  was  communicating  this  as  the  official  State  Department  view 
and  asked  that  he  communicate  it  to  the  proper  quarters.  I  emphasized 
the  sensitivity  of  Soviet  authorities  to  any  military  activity  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  territory  and  the  dangers  involved,  particularly 
in  view  of  their  presumed  state  of  tenseness  and  irritation.  Mr.  Young 

'  At  7  :u6  a.  m.  on  August  12,  the  Department  of  the  Army  held  a  teletype 
conference  with  officials  of  the  Far  East  Command  in  Tokyo,  headed  hy  General 
Willoughby,  G-2,  who  made  the  following  report :  “FEAF  Bomber  Comd  B-29’s 
^uay  dropped  550  tons  of  bombs  on  the  important  seaport  and  rail  center  of 
Rashin,  17  mi  SW  of  Korea’s  NE  boundary.  Bad  weather  necessitated  radar 
tombing  against  the  target  area;  results  unobserved.  .  .  .”  (DA  TT-3G50: 
Korean  Conflict) 

.  C.  Murdaugh,  U.R.N.,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Military 

Affairs,  Department  of  Defense. 

•  Mr.  Young  was  Captain  Murdaugh’s  Assistant. 
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expressed  the  personal  view  that  he  sliared  our  anxiety  on  tliis  score 
and  said  he  would  immediately  communicate  this  message  to  any  avail¬ 
able  members  of  the  Joint  Stalf  and  that  he  would  pass  it  on  to  General 
Burns  and  Secretary  Johnson  on  Monday/ 

H.  Freeman  INlAuriiEws 


*  August  14. 


795.00/8-1250 

Draft  Memorandum  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Northeast  Asian 

Affairs  {Allison) 

Tor  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  12,  1950.'^ 

U.S.  Courses  of  Action  in  Korea 

THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  determine  what  measures  would  be  necessary  and/or  desirable 
in  order  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  Korean  area,  either  by  defeat  of  the  Korean  Commu¬ 
nists  or  as  the  result  of  a  Soviet  suggestion  for  an  early  voluntary 
withdrawal  of  the  aggressor  forces  back  to  the  38th  parallel. 

ANALYSIS 

Military  Factors 

2.  The  present  military  objective  of  the  U.N.  Command  is  to  “repel 
the  armed  attack”  of  the  Korean  Communists  and  restore  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security  in  the  area.  The  Security  Council  Kesolutions 
in  pursuance  of  which  action  is  being  taken  call  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  aggressor  forces  beyond  the  38th  parallel  but  do  not  specifically 
limit  military  ground  operations  of  the  U.K.  Command  to  the  area 
south  of  the  38th  parallel. 

3.  The  strategic  importance  of  Korea  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  of  such 
a  high  degree  that  it  is  unlikely  that  it  would  permit  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  regime  in  North  Korea  which  it  could  not  dominate  or 
control. 


‘  The  date  is  the  drafting  date  given  on  the  source  text.  This  draft  memo¬ 
randum  was  forwarded  for  comment  under  date  of  August  14  to  Messrs.  Butler, 
Sandifer,  Reinhardt,  Jessup,  and  Rusk  with  an  accompanying  note  from 
Mr.  Allison  which  read  in  part  as  follows : 

“Herewith  is  a  draft  NSC  paper  on  the  Korean  problem.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
find  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  perfect  presentation  of  the  problem  but  it  is 
the  best  I  have  been  able  to  think  up  over  the  weekend.  Certain  of  the  para¬ 
graphs  on  this  paper  have  been  lifted  bodily  from  a  paper  prepai’ed  by  the 
Defense  Department  on  the  same  problem.  These  paragraphs  are  8,  16,  17,  18, 
19,  21,  22,  part  of  23  and  paragraph  24(o)  (5)  (c)  (.cr).  .  .  .”  See  the  draft 
memoranda  from  the  Defense  Department  dated  July  31  and  August  7,  pp.  502 
and  628. 
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4.  Ilence,  tlie  Soviet  TTnion  will  probably  take  whatever  action  it 
deems  necessary  to  jn-evcnt  sncb  a  consummation  of  the  present  Korean 
hostilities.  Such  action  might  take  the  form  of  committing  Soviet  or 
Chinese  Communist  troops  to  action  in  Korea  or  at  least  occupying 
Korea  north  of  the  B8th  ])arallel  by  such  troops. 

5.  However,  it  is  believed  that  when  the  tide  of  battle  begins  to 
turn,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  wait  for  U.N.  forces  to  reach  the 
38th  parallel  before  taking  action.  When  U.K.  forces  begin  to  have 
militar}"  successes  then  will  be  the  time  to  look  for  new  Soviet  action — 
entry  of  Soviet  forces,  entry  of  Chinese  Communist  forces,  a  new 
effort  at  U.X.  settlement,  or  all  these  together. 

6.  From  a  strategic  point  of  view  the  Korean  peninsula  is  not  of 
such  importance  to  the  U.S.  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  large 
U.S.  forces  committed  tliere.  In  fact  in  case  of  a  global  conflict,  it 
would  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  have  U.S.  forces  so  committed. 

Political  Factors 

7.  After  45  years  of  cither  colonialism  or  division,  the  people  of 
Korea  have  an  irrepressible  urge  for  the  unification  of  their  country 
and  its  recognition  as  an  equal  and  respected  member  of  the  family 
of  nations. 

8.  The  division  of  Korea  at  the  38th  parallel  is  an  entirely  artificial 
barrier  violating  the  natural  integrity  of  the  nation.  This  division 
was  never  meant  to  be  permanent  and  for  five  years  the  U.S.  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  eliminate  it  by  all  possible  peaceful  measures,  first  through 
bilateral  negotiation  with  the  Soviets  and  later  through  initiating 
action  through  the  United  Nations  machinery. 

9.  Since  November  1947,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  has  passed,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  three  Kesolutions  look¬ 
ing  toward  achieving  the  objective  of  a  free,  independent  and  unified 
Korea.  A  U.N.  Commission  on  Korea  was  established  and  has  been 
and  still  is  charged  with  seeking  Korea’s  unification  by  pacific  settle¬ 
ment.  In  its  Resolution  of  October  21,  1949,  the  General  Assembly 
reaffirmed  its  aims  in  Korea  and  called  upon  all  member  states  “to 
refrain  from  any  acts  derogatory  to  the  purposes  of  the  present  resolu¬ 
tion.”’  While  the  General  Assembly  for  three  years  has  sought  to  unify 
Korea  bj"  peaceful  means,  it  has  never  formally  considered  nor  ex¬ 
plicitly  approved  the  unification  of  Korea  through  military  means. 

10.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  been  established 
in  accordance  with  the  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  has  been 
declared  by  the  U.N.  to  be  the  only  lawful  government  in  Korea  and 
has  been  recognized  by  32  nations. 

11.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Government  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  demonstrated,  despite  many  weaknesses,  a  growing 
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capacity  to  govern.  In  its  I’eport  of  June  26,  1950,  UNCOK  pointed 
out  that  “there  have  been  distinct  signs  of  improvement  in  recent 
months  in  both  economic  and  political  stability  of  the  country.”  Ee- 
cent  elections  for  the  National  Assembly  gave  significant  gains  to 
moderate  and  non-Government  elements,  thus  confusing  those  critics 
who  had  raised  the  cry  of  “police  state.” 

12.  The  leaders  of  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  have  stressed  that  the 
aggression  from  the  North  provides  the  opportunity  to  abolish  the 
oSth  jiarallel  and  unify  all  of  Korea  under  United  Nations  auspices. 
President  Ehee  has  insisted  on  the  special  position  of  his  government 
and  has  formally  notified  the  President  of  the  U.S.  that  the  Republic 
of  Korea  will  not  recognize  the  validity  of  any  decision  reached  about 
the  future  of  Korea  in  the  making  of  which  the  Eepublic  of  Korea 
has  not  participated. 

13.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  United  States  favoring  a 
“final”  settlement  of  the  Korean  problem  and  disapproving  of  any 
settlement  which  smacks  of  compromise  or  a  “deal”. 

11.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  significant  groups  who  believe  fur¬ 
ther  efl'orts  should  be  made  to  find  a  peaceful  solution.  Should  a  peace 
offer  be  made  or  the  aggressor  retire  or  be  forced  back  to  the  38th 
parallel  there  would  doubtless  be  strong  efforts  made  by  large  sections 
of  the  public  and  the  Congress  to  stop  the  fighting  and  return  to  a 
peace  basis. 

15.  There  is  evidence  that  the  UNCOK  which  is  operating  in  the 
field  will  make  recommendations  of  a  far  reaching  character  designed 
to  bring  about  the  unification  of  Korea  under  U.N.  auspices.  (See 
USUN’s  266,  Aug.  11.  Copy  attached.^)  The  IkS.  will  have  to  take 
a  stand  on  these  recommendations. 

P olitico-M ilitary  C omlderations 

16.  By  a  quick  and  crushing  victory  of  the  North  Korean  military 
forces  in  South  Korea,  the  USSR  would  have  gained  its  long-standing 
goal  of  the  complete  absorption  of  Korea  into  its  orbit.  Furthermore, 
the  building  of  a  “cordon  sovietaire”  from  the  Soviet  bordei’S  of  Sin- 
kiang  to  the  southern  shores  of  Korea  would  have  neared  conqJetion. 
Only  Japan  and  the  Philippines  at  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  Southeast 
Asia  to  the  South,  would  liaA’e  still  remained  outside.  Yet,  the  aggres¬ 
sion  in  South  Korea  may  result  in  the  opposite  effect — the  failure  to 
complete  the  cordon. 

17.  In  this  light,  the  situation  in  Korea  now  provides  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  with  the  first  opportunity  to  regain  territory 
from  tlie  Soviet  bloc.  Since  a  basic  policy  of  the  Thiited  States  is  to 
check  and  reduce  the  preponderant  power  of  the  T'^SSE  in  Asia  and 


’  Ante,  j).  504. 
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clscwliere,  tlicu  UX  operations  in  Korea  can  set  the  stage  for  the 
non-commnnist  penetration  into  an  area  under  Soviet  control. 

18.  Penetration  of  the  Soviet  orbit,  short  of  all-out  war,  would 
disturb  the  political,  economic  and  military  structure  which  the  USSR 
is  organizing  between  its  own  Far  Eastern  territories  and  the  con¬ 
tiguous  areas.  The  bonds  of  Manchuria,  the  pivot  of  this  complex 
outside  the  USSR,  would  be  weakened,  for  a  free  and  strong  Korea 
could  provide  an  outlet  for  Manchuria's  resources  and  could  also  pro¬ 
vide  non-communist  contact  with  the  people  there  and  in  North  China. 

19.  The  significance  in  Asia  of  the  unification  of  Korea  under  UN 
auspices  would  be  incalculable.  The  Japanese  would  see  demonstrated 
a  check  on  Soviet  expansion.  Elements  in  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime,  and  particularly  important  segments  of  the  Chinese  popula¬ 
tion,  might  be  inclined  to  question  their  exclusive  dependence  on  the 
Kremlin.  Skillful  manipulation  might  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  the  Kremlin.  Throughout  Asia,  those  who 
foresee  only  inevitable  Soviet  conquest  would  take  hope. 

20.  The  above  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  strategic  factor  mentioned 
in  paragraph  [3],  make  it  even  more  probable  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  be  willing  to  see  settlement  resulting  in  a  Korean  Government 
which  it  cannot  control.  However,  it  is  possible  that,  notwithstanding 
its  considerable  military  strength  located  in  the  Far  East,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  yet  ready  to  risk  a  general  war  to  prevent  a  determined 
and  rapid  effort  by  the  U.N.  to  create  a  unified  Korea.  This  possibility 
might  be  increased  if  the  U.N.  should  adopt  by  a  large  majority  a 
program  recommended  by  UNCOK  and  if  some  means  can  be  devised 
of  assuring  the  Soviet  Union  that  a  U.N.  settlement  would  not  be  only 
a  U.S.  settlement  and  that  it  would  not  be  directed  against  legitimate 
Soviet  interests. 

U.S.  Interests  and  Ohligations 

21.  In  subscribing  to  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  Declarations,  the  U.S. 
pledged  its  support  to  Korean  independence.  Our  intentions  have  been 
measured  in  our  diplomatic  support,  military  aid,  and  economic  as¬ 
sistance.  Our  obligation  to  the  United  Nations  to  block  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  is  fixed. 

22.  The  broad  objectives  of  the  United  States  were  stated  in  NSC 
8/2.®  approved  by  the  President  on  23  !March  1949,  as  follows : 

a.  To  establish  a  united,  self-governing,  and  sovereign  Korea  as 
soon  as  possible,  independent  of  foreign  control  and  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  UN. 

h.  To  ensure  that  the  government  so  established  shall  be  fully 
representative  of  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  Korean  people. 
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“(7.  To  assist  the  Korean  people  in  establishing  a  sound  economy  and 
educational  system  as  essential  basis  of  an  independent  and  demo¬ 
cratic  state.  A  more  immediate  objective  is  the  withdrawal  of  remain¬ 
ing  U.S.  occupation  forces  from  Korea  as  early  as  practicable 
consistent  with  the  foregoing  objectives.” 

23.  The  political  value  to  the  United  States  of  showing  to  the  world 
that  it  is  determined  that  aggression  shall  be  repelled,  and  that  the 
expressed  will  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  respected,  justifies  our 
current  military  effort  in  Korea. 

C  onclusions 

24.  The  following  principles  form  the  basis  for  consideration  of 
U.S.  actions : 

a.  The  unification  of  Korea  conforms  with  Korean  aspirations,  U.S. 
policies,  and  the  expressed  objectives  of  the  United  Nations. 

h.  The  permanent  unification  of  Korea  can  only  be  fairly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  resolved  with  the  participation  of  representatives  of  the  Korean 
people  chosen  as  the  result  of  free  elections  on  the  basis  of  adult 
suffrage  and  by  secret  ballot  held  under  the  authority  and  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  U.N. 

c.  The  Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  should  continue  to  be 
recognized  as  the  only  lawful  government  in  Korea  and  should  be 
consulted  with  respect  to  any  long-term  solution  of  the  Korean 
problem. 

d.  The  problem  of  Korea  is  manifestly  a  United  Nations  problem 
and  the  final  solution  of  that  problem  must  be  one  which  is  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

e.  The  tremendous  problem  of  an  economic,  social  and  political  na¬ 
ture  attendant  upon  the  establishment  of  a  unified  Korea  are  of  such 
a  magnitude  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations.  Korea 
is  an  Asiatic  state  and  it  is  therefore  appropriate  that  the  Asiatic  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  should  have  a  major  voice  and  should  play 
a  prominent  role  in  the  assistance  that  the  United  Nations  can  give. 

/.  The  establishment  of  a  free  and  united  Korea  and  the  elimination 
of  the  North  Korean  Communist  regime,  following  unprovoked  mili¬ 
tary  aggression,  would  be  a  step  in  reversing  the  dangerous  strategic 
trend  in  the  Far  East  of  the  past  twelve  months. 

g.  The  38th  parallel,  in  and  of  itself,  has  no  military  significance 
other  than  such  an  artificial  barrier  as  would  limit  if  not  prevent  a 
military  victory. 

25.  The  following  limiting  factors  on  action  which  should  be  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  United  States  must  be  kept  in  mind : 

a.  The  probability  that  any  attempt  either  by  force  or  through  U.N. 
action  to  establish  a  unified  Korea  would  cause  the  Soviet  Union  to 
commit  either  its  own  forces  or  those  of  Communist  China  or  both 
with  the  consequent  danger  of  global  war. 

h.  The  fact  that  as  stated  in  paragraph  3  of  NSC  73/1,  “The  United 
States  is  not  now  capable  of  conducting  immediately  a  general  military 
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offensive  against  tlie  USSR  becanse  our  forces  are  either  not  appropri¬ 
ately  positioned  or  are  so  inadequate  as  to  be  incapable  of  effective 
action.” 

G.  Possible  reluctance  of  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
agree  to  action  necessary  to  effect  the  unification  of  Korea  if  it  appears 
it  would  lead  to  the  outbreak  of  a  general  conflict  with  the  USSR  or 
the  breaking  up  of  the  United  Nations. 

26.  In  consonance  with  the  above  principles  and  having  in  mind  the 
above  limiting  factors,  the  United  States  should  take  the  following 
steps ; 

a.  Continue  its  efforts  in  cooperation  with  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  repel  the  aggressors  and  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
Rejuiblic  of  Korea,  taking  such  military  action  north  and  south  of  the 
38th  parallel  as  is  necessary. 

b.  Take  such  action  through  the  diplomatic  channel  as  necessary 
to  assure  the  greatest  possible  support  of  United  States  action  by 
United  Nations  members. 

c.  Announce  in  the  United  Nations  its  determination  to  seek  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Korean  problem  within  the  general  framework  of  previous 
United  Nations  Resolutions  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

d.  To  the  above  end,  recommend  or  urge  others  to  recommend,  the 
creation  of  an  appropriate  United  Nations  body  which  would  study 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  future  of 
Korea  in  accordance  with  principles  enumerated  above.  It  might  be 
appropriate  for  the  representative  of  India  to  act  as  chairman  of  such 
a  body. 

e.  Recommend  to  the  United  Nations  that,  after  the  successful  re¬ 
pulsion  of  the  aggression  in  Korea  and  the  unification  of  the  country 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  above  named  United 
Nations  body,  Korea  be  demilitarized,  the  United  Nations  body  in 
question  to  recommend  the  methods  by  which  this  could  be  done, 
together  with  recommendations  as  to  the  size  and  character  of  internal 
security  forces  needed  by  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

/.  Announce  its  belief  that  for  as  long  as  the  38th  parallel  divides 
Korea  or  until  a  stable  unified  Korea  is  established,  a  United  Nations 
military  force  should  be  retained  in  Korea  to  prevent  renewed  aggres¬ 
sion  or  internal  strife  during  the  natural  period  of  readjustment,  and 
that  such  forces  should  consist  primarily  of  contingents  from  Asiatic 
countries.  The  United  States  might  recommend  that  such  of  its  forces 
as  are  included  in  the  United  Nations  force  be  stationed  south  of  the 
38th  parallel. 

Recommend  that  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  upon  the 
advice  of  the  TTnited  Nations  body  mentioned  above,  give  such  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  aid  to  the  Korean  Government  as  may  be  necessary 
after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

h.  Should  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  make  recom¬ 
mendations  along  the  lines  indicated  in  paragraph  1.6,  the  United 
States  should  strongly  support  the  general  character  of  those  recom¬ 
mendations  reserving  the  right  to  suggest  changes  in  detail  as  may 
appear  desirable. 
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To  the  extent  feasible  take  measures  to  speed  up  and  intensify 
military  and  industrial  preparations  with  a  view  to  eliminating  as 
early  as  possible  the  factors  mentioned  in  paragraph  25  &. 

27.  Should  the  USSR  make  clear  that  it  intended  to  commit  its 
own  troops  or  those  of  Conmiunist  China  into  action  in  Korea  with  a 
view  to  making  impossible  the  action  contemplated  above,  the  United 
States  should  undertake  the  action  recommended  in  NSC  76,*  at  the 
same  time  making  clear  that  it  did  not  renounce  in  any  way  its  ultimate 
objective  of  contributing  to  the  creation  of  a  free,  independent  and  uni¬ 
fied  Korea  in  accordance  with  the  announced  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations. 


*  See  footnote  2,  p.  346. 


795.00/8-1350  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  India 

SECRET  'Washington,  August  13,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

237.  For  Henderson  from  Ilickerson.  You  will  observe  from  several 
USUN  tels  repeated  to  you  that  we  are  stepping  up  as  much  as  possible 
informal  consultation  between  USUN  and  Ran  on  Korean  and 
other  UN  matters.  We  are  doing  this  deliberately  and  think  it  will 
pay  good  dividends. 

Apropos  of  Rau’s  mysterious  statement  last  Wednesday,*  Ran  yester¬ 
day  told  Gross  that  what  he  had  in  mind  was  that  he  had  received 
instructions  to  support  US  position  on  all  matters  likely  to  come  to  a 
vote  in  connection  with  Korea  in  the  near  future  and  that  on  that 
account  he  did  not  want  to  get  out  in  front  with  statements  or  initia¬ 
tives  in  SC.  [Hickerson.] 

Aciieson 


*  See  telegraph  247  from  New  York,  received  at  9  ;26  p.  m.  on  August  9,  p.  551. 


795.00/8-1450 

Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  {Matthews) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  14,  1950. 

I  telephoned  General  Burns  at  10:30  this  morning  and  referi'ed  to 
my  conversatioji  with  Mr.  Young  on  SatuiThyy.*  I  said  I  was  calling 
to  emphasize  the  very  grave  danger  which  the  State  Department  felt 

*  August  12 ;  see  memorandum  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  Matthews, 
p.  5GG. 
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■was  involved  in  the  bombing  of  Kashin  and  onr  belief  that  such 
hombing  is  conti'ary  to  the  directive  to  stay  ‘"well  clear”  of  the  ^lan- 
churian  and  Soviet  frontiers.^  I  called  his  attention  to  the  ai'ticle  by 
Talbert  in  this  morning’s  Uerald  Tribune  indicating  that  the  real 
purpose  of  the  mission  was  to  hinder  possible  Soviet  submarine  opera¬ 
tions  out  of  the  ice-free  port  of  Kashin.  I  said  tliat  in  view  of  what 
must  be  presumed  to  be  the  present  state  of  mind  of  the  Soviet  authori¬ 
ties  and  their  extreme  sensitivity  to  any  operations  in  that  area,  the 
State  Department  felt  strongly  that  any  rei^etition  of  the  bombing  of 
Kashin  might  entail  the  gravest  conseipiences.  I  said  that  I  under¬ 
stood  that  both  the  Defense  Establishment  and  the  State  Department 
feel  very  strongh'^  that  we  do  not  want  active  Soviet  participation  in 
the  Korean  war  or  the  commencement  of  worldwide  hostilities  this 
year.  'We  believed  that  if  the  Soviet  authorities  are  undecided  or  are 
liesitating  as  to  whether  to  move  on  a  wider  basis  now  the  bombing  of 
Kashin  or  similar  moves  might  Avell  prove  an  important  deciding 
factor.  I  asked  General  Burns  to  convey  this  view  immediately  to  the 
appropriate  Defense  authorities,  lie  promised  to  do  so  and  made  no 
comment  other  than  to  say  that  he  thought  in  view  of  the  present  Air 
Force  precision  there  probably  was  no  likelihood  that  the  B-29s  had 
flown  over  Soviet  or  Manchurian  territory. 

ir.  Fkeemax  Ma'itiiews 

*  In  Si  memorandum  of  conversation,  not  printed,  Ambassador  Jessup 
recorded  bis  discussion  of  this  same  subject  on  the  morning  of  August  14 
with  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Finletter.  Mr.  Jessup  registered  the  State 
Department’s  grave  concern  with  the  bombing  and  reported  that  Mr.  Finletter 
urged  that  the  State  Department  communicate  formally  with  the  Defense 
Department  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Finletter  also  said  that  he  would  look  into  the 
question  personally.  (795.00/8-1450) 


795.00/S-1400 

Memorandum  by  the  Counselor  {Kennan)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  [Wasiiixgton,]  August  14,  1950. 

Ihis  memorandum  is  supplementary  to  my  memorandum  of  Au¬ 
gust  8  containing  a  round-up  of  the  present  pattern  of  Soviet 
intentions.’ 

4  ou  will  recall  that  attention  was  drawn  in  paragraph  five  of  that 
memo  to  the  concern  which  the  Soviet  leaders  must  feel  o\-er  the  pro.x- 
imity  of  the  operations  in  Korea  to  their  own  frontiers  and  over  the 
direct  damage  which  could  conceivably  be  done  to  their  military 
interests  bj’  an  extension  of  the  area  of  hostilities. 


Text  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  i. 
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In  paragraph  7(c)  of  that  memo  it  was  also  pointed  out  that  any 
further  direct  detriment  to  the  Soviet  military  establishment  in  the 
Far  East  resulting  from  hostilities  in  South  Korea  might  be  expected 
to  hasten  a  re-entry  of  the  Red  Arm}^  into  North  Korea. 

According  to  releases  from  General  MacArthur’s  Headquarters  of 
August  13,  attacks  were  made  August  12  by  three  sweeps  of  B-29 
bombers  on  military  (including  naval)  targets  at  Najin  (Rashin),  a 
North  Korean  port  described  in  one  communique  as  only  IT  miles  from 
the  Soviet  border.  The  attacks  were  made,  one  communique  states, 
through  heavy  cloud  cover,  by  radar  guidance,  and  500  tons  of  high 
explosives  were  dropped. 

There  has  now  come  to  my  attention  a  front  page  story  in  today’s 
Nexo  York  Herald  Tribune  by  Ansel  E.  Talbert,  despatched  from 
Tokyo  on  August  13.  This  story  states  {a)  that  Rashin  is  “of  tremen¬ 
dous  future  importance  to  the  Soviet  Union” ;  (5)  that  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  been  using  it  as  a  submarine  base;  (c)  that  it  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  to  them  in  this  respect  because  Vladivostok  and  other  Soviet 
Far  Eastern  jjorts  are  ice-bound  part  of  the  year,  whereas  Port  Arthur 
and  Dairen  are  poorly  situated  as  submarine  bases;  and  {d)  that 
although  “officially”  the  attack  was  designed  to  interdict  the  flow  of 
supplies  to  the  front  in  Korea,  actually  most  such  supplies  “are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  passed  through  Najin  before  the  fighting  began”,  and 
reconnaissance  flights  conducted  the  same  day  between  Wonsan  and 
Seishin  “disclosed  not  a  single  supply  train  or  any  other  rail  traffic 
moving  along  the  entire  stretch  .  .  .”  (Despite  requests  of  several 
days’  standing  we  have  been  unable  to  get  any  information  out  of 
General  MacArthur’s  Headquarters  for  the  Department  about  such 
reconnaissance  flights  and  their  results.) 

Given  the  speed  at  which  these  planes  operate,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  bombing  thi’ough  an  overcast,  it  is  obvious  how  easily  they  could 
not  only  have  overflown  the  Soviet  frontier  but  actually  have  inflicted 
damage  on  the  Soviet  side  of  it.  Aside  from  this,  we  must  remember 
that  this  point  is  less  than  100  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  road¬ 
stead  of  Vladivostock  and  that  the  Soviet  authorities  are  pathologi¬ 
cally  sensitive  even  to  any  reconnaissance  activities,  let  alone  actual 
bombings,  in  that  vicinity.  On  top  of  this,  we  have  the  story  appar¬ 
ently  passed  by  General  IMacArthur's  Headquarters  three  or  four  days 
after  the  announcement  that  censorship  had  been  imposed,  making  it 
entirely  plain  that  the  relationship  of  Rashin  to  the  hostilities  in  South 
Korea  was  only  a  pretext  for  our  bombing  and  that  the  real  reason  for 
it  was  the  desire  to  injure  the  Soviet  strategic  position  in  the  Far  East. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  drastically  heightens  the  importance  and 
actuality  of  the  passages  in  my  analysis  of  August  8,  cited  above.  In 
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tliG  light  of  this  conduct  on  our  part,  which  can  only  appear  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  as  evidence  of  a  deliberate  decision  to  exjiloit  the 
South  Korean  hostilities  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Soviet  strategic 
capabilities  in  the  area,  we  must  be  prepared  at  any  time  for  extreme 
Soviet  reactions  going  considerably  beyond,  and  therefore  not  fully  in 
accordance  with,  the  analysis  I  gave  on  August  8.  In  the  light  of  this 
situation,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  a  Soviet  military  re-entry  into 
North  Korea  might  occur  at  any  time;  or  the  Soviet  Government 
might  take  other  local  measures,  such  as  putting  strategic  bombing 
planes  nominally  at  North  Koi-ean  disposal,  and  beginning  operations 
with  them  against  our  foi'ces  and  our  bases  in  Japan.  We  also  cannot 
exclude  the  possibility  that  this  evidence,  as  it  must  appear  to  them,  of 
a  United  States  intent  to  damage  their  strategic  interests  under  cover 
of  the  Korean  war,  even  at  the  price  of  greater  heightened  danger  of 
serious  complications,  will  naturally  affect  their  estimate  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  avoiding  major  hostilities,  of  the  likely  timing  of  such  hos¬ 
tilities,  and  of  the  relative  advantages  of  a  Soviet  initiation  of  such 
hostilities  as  opposed  to  a  waiting  policy  based  on  the  continued  hope 
of  avoiding  them  altogether.^ 

George  F.  Kennax 

*  A  copy  of  this  doctiment  was  transmitted  on  August  15  to  General  Burns  by 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  Matthews  under  cover  of  a  note  which  drew 
General  Burns’  attention  particularly  )o  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Kennan’s 
memorandum  (795.00/8-1550). 


795.00/8-1450 

The  Under  Secretainj  of  State  {^yehl))  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

{Johnson)  ^ 

TOP  sECPvET  Washington,  August  14,  1950. 

^Iy  Dear  1\Ir.  Secretary  :  The  Dejiartment  of  State  is  very  much 
concerned  with  the  possibly  serious  results  of  the  bombing  by  the 
American  Air  Force  of  the  North  Korean  city  of  Najin.  We  believe 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  should  give  urgent  consideration  to 
the  relation  between  this  bombing  mission  and  the  President’s  directive 
that  bombing  operations  north  of  the  38th  Parallel  should  stay  well 
clear  of  the  Wanchurian  and  Siberian  frontiers. 

A  further  concern  arises  from  the  type  of  publicity  which  this  mis¬ 
sion  is  likely  to  get.  For  example,  in  today’s  edition  of  the  New  York 

‘  On  August  14,  Mr.  Webb  met  with  President  Truman  and  indicated  to  him 
the  intent  of  the  Department  of  State  to  take  up  vigorously  with  the  Defense 
Department  the  matter  of  the  bombing  of  Rashin.  Mr.  Webb  informed  the 
1  resident  that  he  was  not  suggesting  that  Mr.  Truman  take  any  action,  but 
merely  wanted  him  to  know  that  this  step  was  being  taken  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  (795.00/8-14.50). 
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Herald  THhwie  there  appears  a  story  by  Mr.  Ansel  E.  Talbert  from 
Tokyo  which  left  the  strong  implication  that  Air  Force  sources  in 
Japan  considered  this  raid  as  one  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  submarine  capabilities  and  not  as  a  raid  militarily  essential 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  Korean  war.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  stories  of  this  sort,  which  seem  to  reflect  official  American 
thinking,  could  have  very  grave  consequences  in  our  efforts  to  localize 
the  Korean  fight  and  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  general  hostilities.  We 
believe  it  would  be  important  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
arrange  for  official  statements  relating  the  bombing  of  this  port 
directly  to  the  war  in  Korea  and  to  deny  flatly  that  it  had  any  other 
purpose  or  implication. 

Sincerely  yours,  James  E.  Webb 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  held  its  487th  meeting  on 
August  14  from  3  to  6 : 30  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document 
S/PV.487.  Debate  continued  on  the  Korean  question  and  procedural 
matters  relating  thei-eto,  but  no  action  was  taken.  The  Indian  Repre¬ 
sentative  (Ran)  made  an  informal  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
a  committee,  to  be  composed  of  the  six  nonpermanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  which  would  study  all  draft  resolutions  or  proposals 
that  had  been  or  might  be  presented  under  the  title  “A  Peaceful  Settle¬ 
ment  in  Korea”.  See  infra. 


795.00/8-1450 

Memorandum  of  Conversations,  Tyy  Mr.  Charles  P.  Noyes,  Adviser 
on  Security  Council  Affairs,  United  States  Mission  at  the  United 
Nations  ^ 

SECRET  [New  York,]  August  14,  1950. 

Subject:  Korea 

Participants:  As  shown  below.  Conversations,  separately,  with 
Mr.  C.  P.  Noyes,  United  States  Mission 
During  the  meeting,  I  asked  Ordonneau  for  an  explanation  of  the 
sentence  in  their  speech  relating  to  Rau’s  proposal,®  indicating  that 

''  The  source  text  is  a  copy  of  a  document  in  the  lO  files,  Department  of 
State,  bearins  the  designation  US/S/1405  and  the  date  August  15,  1950. 

*  See  the  editorial  note,  supra. 
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this  was  a  confidential  proposal  which  it  was  agreed  would  not  bo 
discussed  publicly.  Ordonneau  indicated  that  Ran  was  going  to  make 
this  proposal  public  in  his  speech  and  that  tlie  French  Delegation  had 
instructions  to  support  it.  I  indicated  I  was  very  much  surprised  and 
that  we  had  had  no  advance  warning  that  the  proposal  was  going  to 
be  made.  I  showed  concern  that  this  would  result  in  splitting  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  the  Members  of  the  Security  Council  who  supported  the 
Council’s  decisions.  I  doubted  that  we  should  admit  that  this  was  a 
parallel  of  the  Berlin  Case.  Ordonneau  shrugged  his  shouldere  and 
indicated  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  do  anything  about  it. 

I  called  Menon  out  of  the  meeting  to  ask  him  what  was  the  proposal 
they  intended  to  make.  I  referred  him  to  the  text  of  the  F rench  draft 
speech  which  had  already  been  given  to  the  Press.  He  indicated  the 
nature  of  the  proposal  to  me  and  pretended  surprise  that  I  did  not 
already  know  about  the  proposal  which  had  been  discussed  with 
Ambassador  Gross.  I  indicated  we  knew  they  were  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  but  did  not  know  they  were  planning  to  make  it, 
or  its  details.  Menon  came  around  later  to  advise  Ambassador  Gross 
that  Rail  had  seen  IMalik  about  the  matter  on  Saturday ;  that  IMalik’s 
reaction  had  been  rather  cool.  Jtlenon  was  obviously  somewhat  em¬ 
barrassed  about  the  whole  matter. 

Hans  Engen  (Norway)  asked  me  what  our  reactions  were  to  the 
Rail  proposal.  I  said  we  hadn’t  any  yet.  He  indicated  that  the  Indians 
had  not  really  discussed  the  matter  with  them  before  the  meeting; 
that  they  had  not  been  told  the  details  of  the  Indian  proposal  or  con¬ 
sulted  about  it.  His  personal  view  was  that  it  was  rather  naive. 

Ambassador  Sunde  refused  to  comment  to  the  Press  on  the  Ran 
proposal  and  implied  to  me,  afterwards,  that  he  did  not  like  it  much. 

CoRDiER  was  upset  by  the  way  the  Indians  had  introduced  this  pro¬ 
posal — in  particular,  the  mean  way  in  which  it  had  referred  to  the 
United  States. 

C.  P.  Noyes 


79oB. 551/8-1450  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretanj 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  August  14,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

[Received  August  14 — 3 ;  52  p.  m.] 

910.  ReDoptel  787  August  11. 

1.  Talked  with  Attlee  and  Bevin  again  regarding  expediting  the 
embarkation  of  troops  for  Korea  or  moving  troops  from  Hong  Kong 
or  Malaya  or  some  other  spot  such  as  tlie  Middle  East  immediately  and 
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making  substitution  of  troops  from  the  UK  for  those  sent  at  once  to 
Korea. 

2.  As  to  movement  of  troops  from  Malaya  to  Korea,  both  Attlee  and 
Bevin  made  the  argument  that  not  only  would  they  run  the  risk  of 
being  seriously  repulsed  in  Malaya,  but  also,  which  they  considered  to 
be  of  great  importance,  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  the 
battle  in  Malaya  would  have  very  adverse  effect  upon  the  battle  in 
Siam  and  might  even  mean  the  loss  of  that  part  of  Asia. 

3.  As  to  Hong  Kong,  they  said  the  troops  for  Hong  Kong  were 
inadequate  to  meet  the  situation  that  might  develop. 

4.  They  realize  of  coui-se  the  importance  of  refuting  the  Soviet 
propaganda  aimed  at  concealing  the  fact  that  the  Korean  affair  is  a 
United  Nations  engagement  and  making  it  an  exclusively  US  venture, 
but  they  would  review  the  matter  and  would  do  everything  they  could 
to  expedite  the  movement  of  troops  to  Korea  and  would  let  me  know.i 

Douglas 


‘  On  August  21,  the  U.K.  Government  informed  the  U.N.  Secretary-General 
that  an  infantry  force  would  be  dispatched  immediately  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Korea  (U.N.  document  S/1702).  Subsequently,  Ambassador  Douglas  reported  to 
the  Department  of  State  in  telegram  1119,  August  22,  that  the  British  were 
speeding  up  the  movement  of  ground  forces  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Korea 
and  that  the  target  date  for  sailing  had  been  advanced  from  November  1  to 
October  1  (795B.551/8-2250). 


795.00/8-1450 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  New  Delhi,  August  14, 1950 — 11  p.  m. 

[Eeceived  August  15 — 8 :  56  a.  m.] 
393.  1.  In  view  remarks  made  to  me  by  Bajpai,  Secretary  General 
MEA  on  August  12  re  GOI  thinking  in  matter  of  peace  moves 
(Embtel  376,  August  12,  paragraph  3^)1  took  liberty  of  outlining  to 
him  during  conversation  August  14  eight  numbered  points  made  by 
Gross  in  his  conversation  on  August  11  with  Eau  (Deptel  235, 
August  12^).  I  explained  background  of  conversation  of  Gross  with 
Eau  and  told  him  that  without  instructions  I  was  reporting  these 

'  Paragraph  3  of  telegram  376  (not  printed)  read  as  follows : 

“Although  GOI  policies  re  peace  moves  not  formulated  GOI  thinking  at  present 
along  following  lines:  ceasefire  with  understanding  North  Korean  troops  be 
witlulrawn  from  ROK.  In  view  unpopularity  Rhee  in  ROK  it  might  be  better  for 
Government  ROK  to  be  taken  over  by  UN  and  eventually  UN  take  over  govern¬ 
ment  all  Korea  in  o'rder  for  nationwide  plebiscite.  GOI  wmuld  not  be  happy  at 
idea  of  merely  status  quo  being  restored.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  set  up  for 
all  Korea  kind  of  government  agreeable  to  Korean  people.”  (795.00/S-1250) 

‘  Not  printed ;  but  see  tele.gram  265  from  New  York,  received  at  10 : 08  p.  m. 
on  August  11,  p.  561. 
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points  to  him  because  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  for  him  to  know 
how  some  of  our  officials  in  Lake  Success  were  thinking.  I  emphasized 
that  I  was  not  undertaking  give  fixed  views  of  Department. 

2.  Bajpai  said  information  was  helpful.  He  would  make  no  secret 
that  India  was  still  looking  for  possible  avenues  in  direction  of  peace 
as  was  also  UK.  Acting  UK  High  Commissioner  had  appointment 
with  him  in  few  minutes  to  exchange  views  re  possible  solution  Korean 
problem. 

3.  Bajpai  said  he  wished  put  question  which  was  bothering  GOI. 
Suppose  it  should  become  evident  that  UN  Forces  would  either  be 
driven  out  of  Korea  or  be  tied  down  in  small  sector  for  many  months 
while  US  and  other  countries  were  preparing  forces  to  invade  country 
on  appropriate  scale.  Would  it  be  advantageous  for  cause  of  peace 
during  this  period  of  strain  for  SC  to  refuse  to  have  any  conversation 
or  negotiations  with  North  Koreans  unless  North  Koreans  would  with- 
draw  or  agree  unconditionally  to  withdraw?  GOI  considered  that 
unfortunate  unconditional  surrender  formula  in  World  War  II  was 
partially  responsible  for  present  condition  of  world.  Might  it  not  be 
mistake  for  SC  to  adopt  similar  inflexible  attitude  at  this  time?  He 
did  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood;  GOI  was  not  planning  to  rush  in 
with  some  suggestion  which  would  embarrass  those  members  UN 
opposing  aggression.  It  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  determine  what 
might  or  could  be  done.  Nevertheless,  it  hoped  that  a  formula  would 
not  be  adopted  at  this  time  which  would  firmly  close  the  door  to  dis¬ 
cussion;  with  North  Koreans  to  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
Korea  from  six  to  eight  months  while  forces  were  being  mobilized 
to  oust  them  might  be  more  disastrous  for  cause  of  peace  than  for 
talks  to  take  place.  During  those  months  Communists  could  eliminate 
all  persons  and  groups  who  might  have  ability  and  energy  to  oppose 
them.  If  talks  should  take  place  they  should,  of  course,  be  in  certain 
framework  in  order  that  impression  might  not  be  obtained  that  deter¬ 
mination  UN  was  weakening  in  face  military  adveises  [reverses f]. 
There  could,  of  couise,  be  no  peace  except  on  condition  that  North 
Korean  forces  be  withdrawn  and  steps  taken  to  ascertain  real  desires 
Korean  people.  He  was  merely  thinking  aloud. 

4.  I  told  Bajpai,  although  I  appreciated  his  sharing  of  thoughts 
with  me  I  could  not  reciprocate  because  my  thinking  had  not  as  yet 
gone  so  far.  We  might  pursue  this  matter  again  later. 

5.  Bajpai  read  excerpts  from  telegram  which  he  had  received  over 
week-end  from  Rau.  Latter  repoi’ted  that  he  had  told  Malik  that 
he  would  vote  against  resolution  inviting  North  Koreans  to  appear 
before  SC.  Bialik  had  expressed  regret  at  decision  which  seemed  to 
him  unfair  and  partial.  Rau  added  he  was  in  somewhat  difficult  posi- 
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tion.  Both  groups  were  clearly  anxious  for  India’s  moral  support  and 
were  treating  him  with  so  much  courtesy  and  consideration  that  he 
sometimes  found  it  unpleasant  to  take  sides. 

Henderson 


795.00/8-1550 

Meiywrandum  hy  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  [Webb) 

TOr  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  15,  1950. 

Cabinet  IMeeting,  Tuesday,  August  15,  1950 

The  Cabinet  meeting  was  quiet  and  nothing  of  concern  to  the  De- 
[)ai  tment  was  raised. 

However,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  Secretary  Johnson  took 
from  his  papers  my  letter  regarding  the  bombing  of  Ilashin,  dated 
August  14,  1950.  He  stated  that  we  should  not  be  disturbed  about  the 
action  taken ;  that  it  had  been  approved  in  advance  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  President;  that  there  was  a  large  chemical  plant  there 
in  which  munitions  of  war  were  being  made  for  use  in  fighting,  and 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  it  was  essential  to  destroy  it.’- 

I  told  him  that  our  experts  on  Russia  took  a  most  serious  view  of 
this;  that  the  Russians  were  undoubtedly  now  in  the  process  of  making 
important  decisions;  and  that  we  were  very  concerned  that  such  an 
action  might  precipitate  the  reoccupation  of  Korea  down  to  the  38th 
Parallel  or  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  Communists  into  the  war ; 
tliat  if  that  is  the  case,  results  of  such  action  could  not  be  overlooked. 
Secretary  Johnson  was  adamant  in  his  position  and  stated  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  our  view,  it  was  essential  to  destroy  this  plant,  and  that 
they  would  go  back  time  after  time  to  destroy  it.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  as  long  as  planes  did  not  cross  the  Russian  border  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  targets  was  of  little  significance.  I  explained  to  him  that  this 
was  not  the  view  of  those  who  had  had  the  most  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  Russians,  and  I  again  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would 
re-examine  this  whole  matter  and  give  more  attention  to  the  concern  of 
the  Department  of  State  about  the  consequences  of  such  actions  in  the 
proximity  of  the  Russian  border. 

When  I  discussed  this  matter  with  the  President  yesterday  he  indi¬ 
cated  some  concern  about  it  himself,  but  did  not  state  that  he  had 

‘The  Department  of  Defense  has  supplied  information  indicating  that  Sec¬ 
retary  .Johnson  was  in  error  regarding  the  nature  of  the  target  at  Rashin,  having 
apparently  confused  it  with  another  location  on  the  approved  target  list.  See 
Secretary  .Johnson’s  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  August  21,  lO.'iO  (post,  p.  G13) , 
in  which  he  correctly  identified  the  target  as  a  petroleum  storage  plant. 
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approved  the  action.  I  frankly  doubt  that  he  approved  the  action  in 
advance,  and  therefore  believ’e  we  should  address  another,  and 
stronger,  formal  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  stating 
in  more  detail  the  reasons  for  our  concern  and  particularly  requesting 
that  consultations  be  held  with  the  proper  officials  of  the  Department 
of  State  prior  to  making  exceptions  to  the  orders  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  President  specifically  directing  that  actions  in  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  Russian  border  be  avoided. 

James  E.  Webb 


795.00/8-1550 

Memorandum,  hy  Mr.  George  H.  Butler  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  to 

the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs  {Allison) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  15,  1950. 

The  papers  on  Korea  now  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  fit 
all  of  the  pieces  together.  According  to  the  July  17  memorandum  from 
the  Executive  Secretary,  NSC:  “The  President  requested  the  NSC  to 
prepare  for  his  consideration  a  report  on  the  subject,  covering  the 
policy  which  should  be  pursued  by  the  United  States  after  the 
North  Korean  forces  have  been  driven  back  to  the  38th  parallel.” 

Papers  now  in  draft  form,  none  of  which  has  been  agreed  to  or 
approved,  include : 

1.  NSC  73/1  (now  being  considered  by  the  senior  staff  of  NSC) ; 

2.  NSC  76  and  76/1  (being  considered  by  the  NSC  consultants  and 
staff)  ; 

3.  A  paper  agreed  to  in  the  State  Department  and  circulated  by 
NSC  under  date  of  July  27  for  NSC  staff  consideration  only ; 

4.  A  Defense  draft  paper  dated  August  7  and  circulated  for  NSC 
consideration  only ;  and 

5.  The  draft  paper  attached  to  your  memorandum  of  August  14, 
1950.^ 

The  following  comment  on  this  paper  is  made  in  an  effort  to  relate 
it  to  other  papers  on  this  subject  and  to  keep  duplication  and  possible 
contradiction  to  a  minimum. 

The  Problem 

To  determine  what  policies  the  United  States  should  pursue  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  intemational  peace  and  security  in 
the  Korean  area  once  the  aggression  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  either 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Korean  communists  or  as  the  result  of  an  early 
\oluntary  withdrawal  of  the  aggressor  forces  to  territory  north  of  the 
38th  parallel. 


^  Mr.  Allison’s  memorandum  Is  printed  under  date  of  August  12,  p.  567. 
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Analysis 

(This  paragraph  would  be  inserted  as  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
Analysis.)  Aspects  of  the  Korean  problem  relating  to  the  present 
U.N.  enforcement  action  and  other  military  operations  are  dealt  with 
in  KSC  73/1,  NSC  76  and  NSC  76/1,  NSC  staff  draft  (State  Depart¬ 
ment)  of  July  27,  and  NSC  staff  draft  (Defense  Department)  of 
August  7.  This  paper  therefore  deals  primarily  with  the  phase  of  the 
problem  following  the  termination  of  the  aggression. 

Paragraph  6.  The  following  sentence  might  be  added  to  this  para¬ 
graph  :  “However,  a  Kremlin-dominated  Korean  peninsula  would  be 
a  threat  to  U.S.  security  interests  in  Japan.” 

Paragraph  9.  The  following  sentence  might  be  added  to  this  para¬ 
graph  :  “Neither  has  the  United  States  taken  the  decision  to  include 
the  use  of  military  force  among  the  means  by  which  it  would  seek  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  unified  and  independent  Korea.” 

Paragraph  16.  The  final  sentence  might  be  ixivised  as  follows :  “The 
aggression  in  South  Korea,  if  defeated  in  pursuance  of  the  Security 
Council  resolutions,  may  result  in  the  opposite  effect — the  failure  to 
complete  the  cordon.” 

Paragraph  20.  The  firet  sentence  might  read  as  follows :  “The  above 
reasons,  in  addition  to  the  strategic  importance  of  Korea  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  make  it  even  more  probable  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  not  be 
willing  to  see  a  settlement  resrdting  in  a  Korean  government  which 
it  cannot  control.” 

Paragraph  21.  The  first  sentence  might  read :  “The  United  States 
has  pledged  its  support  of  a  unified  and  independent  Korea.” 

Paragraph  2J^a.  This  paragraph  might  read;  “The  independence 
and  unification  of  Korea  conform  with  Korean  aspirations.  United 
States  objectives,  and  the  expressed  objectives  of  the  United  Nations.” 

Paragraph  2Jfd.  This  paragraph  might  read  as  follows :  “Although 
the  United  States  national  interests  are  involved  in  the  Korean 
situation,  the  problem  of  Korea  is  primarily  a  U.N.  problem  and  its 
final  solution  must  be  one  which  is  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  U.N.  Chaider.” 

Paragraph  2^e.  The  last  sentence  might  read  as  follows:  “Since 
Korea  is  an  Asiatic  state,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Asiatic  members 
of  the  United  Nations  should  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  assistance 
that  tlie  United  Nations  can  give,  and  that  their  views  regarding  a 
solution  of  the  problem  should  be  given  sympathetic  consideration.” 

Paragraph  2Jfg.  It  is  suggested  that  this  paragraph  be  eliminated, 
since  it  refers  to  military  operations  which  are  dealt  with  in  other 
papei-s. 

Paragraph  25a.  Insert  the  words  “and  independent”  after  the  word 
“unified”  in  the  second  line. 
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Paragraph  25h.  This  paragraph  might  read  as  follows:  “The  fact 
that  the  military  strength  of  the  United  States  now  is  inadequate  to 
assure  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  fixed  by  our  national  interests.” 

Paragraph  26.  This  paragraph  might  I’cad  as  follows :  “In  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  above  principles  and  having  in  mind  the  above  limit¬ 
ing  factors,  the  United  States  should  take  the  following  steps  once 
the  aggression  has  been  brought  to  an  end 

Paragraph  26a.  This  paragraph  could  be  eliminated  since  it  deals 
with  military  phases  covered  in  other  papers. 

Paragraph  266.  INIight  read ;  “Take  action  through  diplomatic  chan¬ 
nels  to  assure  the  greatest  possible  support  for  the  attainment  of 
United  Nations  and  United  States  objectives  regarding  Korea.” 

Paragraph  26c.  This  paragraph  might  read :  “At  a  time  when  the 
United  Nations  forces  in  Korea  are  achieving  substantial  victories  over 
the  Korean  communists  forces,  or  when  any  proposals  may  be  made 
for  the  withdrawal  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  of  the  Korean  com¬ 
munists  forces,  announcement  should  be  made  in  the  U.N.  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  United  States  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  Korean  pi-oblem 
within  the  general  framework  of  previous  U.N.  resolutions  and  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  U.N.  Charter.” 

Paragraph  26d.  “When  such  an  announcement  is  made,  the  United 
States  should  recommend,  or  urge  others  to  recommend,  the  creation 
of  an  appropriate  U.N.  body  which  would  study  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  future  of  Korea  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principles  enumerated  above.  It  might  be  desirable 
to  support  the  Representative  of  India  as  Chairman  of  such  a  body.” 

Paragraph  26e.  This  2^aragraph  might  start  as  follows:  “At  the 
time  of  the  announcement,  recommended  to  the  U.N.  that,  after  the 
unification  of  the  country  in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the 
above-named  U.N.  body,  .  .  .” 

Paragraph  26 f.  This  paragra^fii  might  read  as  follows:  “In  its 
announcement  to  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  should  ex^iress 
its  view  that  for  as  long  as  the  38th  i:)arallel  divides  Korea,  or  until 
a  stable,  unified,  and  independent  Korea  is  established,  a  U.N.  militai-y 
force  should  be  retained  in  Korea  to  j^revent  renewed  aggression  or 
internal  strife  during  the  natural  2>eriod  of  adjustment,  and  that  such 
force  should  include  substantial  contingents  from  Asiatic  countries. 
The  United  States  would  make  it  clear  that  its  forces  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  particijiate  in  enforcing  a  U.N.  guarantee  against  unprovoked 
aggression;  but  would  recommend  that  its  contingents  in  the  U.N. 
force  referred  to  should  be  stationed  south  of  the  38th  ixirallel.” 

Paragraph  26h.  “Should  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Korea  make 
recommendations  along  the  lines  set  forth  in  USUN  telegram  206  of 
August  11,  the  United  States  should  strongly  su2)i)ort  the  general 
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character  of  those  recommendations,  reserving  the  right  to  suggest 
such  changes  in  detail  as  may  appear  desirable.” 

Paragraph  26i.  This  might  read:  “Press  forward  urgently  with 
measures  to  build  up  the  military,  political  and  economic  strength  of 
the  United  States  and  other  non-communist  nations.” 

Paragraph  27.  This  paragraph  might  be  deleted  since  it  deals  with 
military  phases  covered  in  other  papers. 

George  H.  Butler 


330/8-1550 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Amtin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  August  15,  1950 — 1 :  5*2  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  August  15 — 4 :  06  p.  m.] 

283.  For  Hickerson,  UNA. 

1.  Immediately  following  our  telephone  conversation,  and  before 
my  staff  had  brought  in  the  dispatch  which  I  have  promised  to  send 
you,  I  confirm  the  telephone  statement  to  this  effect : 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  assenting  to  a  resolution  which  would  buy 
cessation  of  debate  in  the  SC  for  the  remainder  of  August  at  the  price 
of  turning  over  to  a  special  committee  under  Article  28,  consisting  of 
non-permanent  members  of  SC,  responsibility  of  the  SC  regarding 
“complaint  of  aggression  upon  the  ROK”. 

I  favor  attempting  to  guide  our  colleagues  on  the  SC  by  informal 
consultations  toward  a  SC  resolution  establishing  principles  for  a 
peaceful  solution  without  any  committee.  This  is  a  UN  effort  (not 
the  allegation  by  India  that  it  is  a  US  effort) . 

I  favor  a  constructive  effort  at  pacific  methods  through  the  UN 
to  achieve : 

1.  Liberation  of  the  Korean  people  from  captivity ; 

2.  Restoration  of  freedom  and  opportunity  to  govern  themselves, 
and  enjoy  security,  throughout  the  whole  peninsula ; 

3.  Arrest  of  aggression  anywhere  and  everywhere  (this  being  re¬ 
garded  as  an  aggression  upon  the  UN  and  upon  the  world). 

Details,  such  as  you  mention,  could  also  be  talked  out  informally: 

1.  Entire  peninsula ; 

2.  Democratic  government  guaranteed  by  UN ; 

3.  Demobilization: 

4.  High-powered  UN  Commission  ; 

5.  Election. 

Please  refer  mytel  265,  August  11,  page  2,  for  possible  points  for 
consideration. 
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2.  Staff  thinks  this  statement  supplements  my  personal  previous 
statement  I  agree. 

1.  We  feel  that  Rail's  proposal,  including  the  method  of  its  intro¬ 
duction,  is  very  damaging  to  our  interests  and  that  we  should  make 
certain  that  it  is  not  adopted. 

2.  We  are  most  anxious  that  the  United  States  should  avoid  re¬ 
sponsibility  before  the  world  for  killing  an  Indian  initiative  identified 
with  peace  in  Korea. 

3.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Russian  delegate  will  accept  this  pro¬ 
posal.  We  doubt  that  the  other  delegations  will  be  enthusiastic  in  sup¬ 
port  of  it. 

4.  Our  suggested  tactic,  therefore,  for  the  immediate  future  would 
be  to  avoid  taking  a  definitely  negative  attitude  toward  Ran  s  sug¬ 
gestion.  Instead,  we  would  propose  to  speak  privately  with  the  various 
delegations  about  the  substance  of  what  our  peace  aims  in  Korea 
should  be  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  solidarity  among  those 
members  who  are  fighting  together  in  Korea.  We  would  hope  to  en¬ 
gender  in  the  Security  Council  a  substantive  debate  of  these  affirmative 
principles  on  the  theory  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  such  a  committee 
could  not  possibly  be  framed  except  in  the  light  of  consideration  of 
these  important  principles.  We  would  expect  that  by  the  time  a  nurn- 
ber  of  friendly  delegates  had  spelled  out  their  own  peace  aims  in 
public  speeches  in  the  SC,  the  uselessness  and  impracticability  of  Rau’s 
suggestion  would  become  apparent  to  all. 

Austin 


330/S-1550  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington,  August  15, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

147.  Re  Rail  proposal  made  in  SC  yesterday.  US  will  give  sympa¬ 
thetic  consideration  to  any  proposal  made  in  Council  which  is  likely 
bring  about  compliance  of  North  Koreans  with  resolutions  heretofore 
adopted  by  Council. 

IVe  cannot  of  course  give  support  to  Indian  proposal  until  we  learn 

purpose  which  Rau  has  in  mind  and  precise  terms  of  reference  of 
proposed  comite. 

Accordingly,  you  shld  approach  Rau  and  make  clear  to  him  our 
concern  with  ref  to  fol : 

1.  Koi'ean  case  is  not  conflict  between  US  and  USSR  but  UN  against 
North  Korean  aggression  and  any  who  give  support  to  it. 

2.  Principal  function  of  Comite  shld  1^  to  assist  SC  in  formulating 
proposals  for  Korea  on  basis  of  cessation  of  hostilities  and  full  com¬ 
pliance  by  North  Koreans  with  SC  resolutions.  It  shld  not  have  any 
mediatory  functions. 
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3.  SC  maintains  and  does  not  surrender  any  part  of  its  responsi¬ 
bility  for  action  in  relation  to  Koi-ea.  SC  in  carrying  out  this  responsi¬ 
bility’’  is  acting  on  behalf  of  all  UN  Members  to  achieve: 

o.  Cessation  of  hostilities  and  withdrawal  of  NK  forces, 

b.  By  example  of  UN  action  in  this  case  to  deter  and  prevent 
aggression  anywhere,  and 

c.  Establishment  of  free  unified  and  independent  Korea  so 
that  its  people  may  govern  themselves  in  manner  recommended  in 
prior  GA  resolutions. 

4.  That  although  Comite  may  of  coui-se  consider  resolutions  now 
before  SC,  just  as  it  may  consider  entire  SC  debate,  those  resolutions, 
particularly  US  res,  are  before  SC  and  shld  be  put  to  vote  as  soon  as 
Pres  willing  carry  out  his  obligations  as  Pres.  There  is  no  reason  why 
SC  needs  sub-comite  consideration  of  these  res  before  vote  can  be 
taken. 

5.  We  feel  strongly  that  North  Korean  reps  shld  not  be  heard  by 
Comite  until  they  cease  their  defiance  of  UN  and  that  there  is  no 
occasion  or  justification  for  hearing  Chi  Commies. 

6.  If  Com.  established,  its  work  should  end  by  Sept.  15  to  clear  the 
deck  for  any  GA  rec.  on  Korea. 

FYI  our  present  thought  as  regards  para  5  action  is  that  it  wld  be 
better  not  to  make  issue  of  this  point  in  formulating  I'es  but  to  rely 
on  efforts  US  and  UK  and  other  friendly  dels  to  persuade  comite 
members  individually  of  dangerously  harmful  results  of  such  a  course 
on  continued  public  support  in  US  of  UN  action  in  Korea. 

You  shld  discuss  also  foregoing  conception  of  nature  and  function 
of  comite  with  other  SC  members  with  view  obtaining  their 
concurrence.^ 

Acheson 


'The  text  of  this  telegram  was  sent  to  New  Delhi  in  telegram  248,  August  15, 
with  the  added  instruction  to  Ambassador  Henderson  that  at  his  discretion  he 
discuss  its  substance  with  Bajpai  (330/8-1550). 


795B.5/8-1550 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington,  August  15,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

148.  Confirming  telecon  Ludlow  to  Hyde  re  MacArthur’s  Second 
Report  to  SC :  IMacArthur  agrees  to  following  wording  penultimate 
paragraph  report : 

“The  international  character  of  the  operations  in  Korea  has  received 
important  emphasis  since  the  preparation  of  the  last  report  in  the 
offers  of  combat  forces  made  by  a  number  of  Members  of  the  United 
Nations.  But,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  ^Member  Nations  of  the 
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United  Nations  will  without  delay  Imild  up  the  strength  of  our  p:round 
forces.  To  brino:  the  conflict  to  a  successful  conclusion  quickly,  it  is 
essential  for  the  Member  nations  to  act  speedily.  The  material  utility 
of  each  contribution  is  directlj^  related  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
despatched.  Urgent  attention  therefore  should  be  given  to  the  arrival 
of  organizations  now  in  being.”  ^ 

I’y  agreement  j-esterday  State  Defense  following  paragraph  has 
been  deleted  : 

“There  is  increasing  evidence  that  much  of  the  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  North  Korean  forces  is  of  Soviet  origin.” 

lieport  as  revised  may  now  be  transmitted  to  UN.- 

Acheson 


^The  text  of  this  paragraph,  as  submitted  to  Mr.  Acheson  by  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  Johnson  on  August  11,  had  read  as  follows : 

“Tile  international  character  of  the  operations  in  Korea  has  received  important 
emphasis  since  the  preparation  of  the  last  report  in  the  offers  of  combat  forces 
made  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  United  Nations.  But,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations  will  without  further  delay  build 
up  the  strength  of  our  ground  forces.  Speed  in  this  matter  is  of  the  essence. 
Contril)utions  should  not  l)e  token  l)ut  of  real  strength  and  come  immediately. 
They  are  needed  now,  not  indefinitely  later.  Organizations  now  in  being  must  l)e 
dispatched  if  they  are  to  be  of  material  utility.  It  is  necessary  that  they  come 
now  in  order  materially  to  shorten  the  operation  and  bring  it  quickly  to  a 
successful  conclusion.”  (795B.5/8-11.50) 

®The  text  of  the  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  Mr.  Austin 
on  Augu.st  16 ;  see  U.N.  document  S/1G94. 


795.00/8-1650 

The  L  ilder  Secretary  of  State  {fWehh)  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

{Johnson) 

TOP  .SECRET  Washington,  August  16, 1950. 

IMv  Dear  !Mr.  Secretary  :  I  am  much  concerned  by  the  situation 
wliich  Ave  discussed  before  Cabinet  meeting  yesterday  as  outlined  in 
my  letter  of  August  14  on  the  bombing  of  Najin.  You  indicated  to  me 
that  the  action  in  question  had  been  taken  after  prior  approi'^al  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  yourself,  and  that  the  State  Department 
should  not  be  disturbed  about  the  possible  reactions. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  pertinent  directive  to  General  INlacAithur 
Avas  worked  out  in  its  final  form  at  a  meeting  at  the  White  House  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  representatives  of  the  State  Department 
and  this  final  text  Avas  thereupon  approATd  by  the  President,  Secretary 
Acheson  and  yourself.^  That  directiA’^e  contained  the  clear  statement 


^  Rec  p.  240. 
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tliat  while  bombing  operations  against  specified  military  targets  in 
Korea  north  of  the  38th  parallel  were  authorized,  our  planes  engaged 
in  the  operations  should  stay  “well  clear”  of  the  IManchurian  and 
Soviet  frontiers.  Kajin  is  just  17  miles  south  of  the  Soviet  and  Man¬ 
churian  frontiers  and  its  bombing  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Department,  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  directive. 

We  have  a  deep  concern  in  this  matter  which  in  the  view  of  this 
Department  -vutally  affects  the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
and  our  basic  foreign  policy  objective  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a 
general  war.  I  therefore  feel  that  any  modification  of  the  above  direc¬ 
tive  should  be  jointly  considered  with  this  Department  for  recom¬ 
mendation  to  or  decision  by  the  President. 

The  injunction  to  stay  “well  clear”  of  the  IManchurian  and  Soviet 
frontiere  in  bombing  operations  in  North  Korea  stemmed  in  our  view 
from  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  Kremlin  to  any  military  action 
in  this  area  which  they  consider  to  be  of  vital  military  importance  to 
them  and  from  the  common  State  and  Defense  objective  to  avoid  if 
possible  direct  Soviet  participation  in  the  conflict  in  Korea  or  else¬ 
where.  It  is  the  view  of  those  in  this  Department  most  familiar  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  policies  that  the  bombing  of  Najin  can  only 
appear  to  the  Soviet  authorities  as  evidence  of  a  deliberate  decision  to 
exploit  the  South  Korean  hostilities  for  the  pui’pose  of  reducing  Soviet 
strategic  capabilities  in  the  area.  This  belief  on  their  part  can  only  be 
strengthened  by  the  article  by  IMr.  Ansel  Talbert  in  the  New  YorTc 
Herald  Tribune  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  August  14  and  by  similar 
statements  appearing  in  the  column  of  Mr,  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  in  this 
morning’s  Neio  York  Times.  In  our  opinion,  this  action  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  military  reentry  into  North  Korea, 
and  the  possibilitj'^  of  placing  strategic  bombing  planes  nominally  at 
North  Korean  disposal  for  operations  against  our  forces  or  our  bases 
in  Japan.  We  also  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that  this  evidence, 
as  it  must  appear  to  them,  of  a  United  States  intent  to  damage  their 
strategic  interests  under  cover  of  the  Korean  war,  even  at  the  price  of 
greater  danger  of  serious  complications,  will  affect  their  estimate  of 
the  jiossibility  of  avoiding  major  hostilities,  of  the  likely  timing  of 
such  hostilities,  and  of  the  relative  advantages  of  a  Soviet  initiation 
of  such  hostilities  as  opposed  to  a  waiting  policy  based  on  the  con¬ 
tinued  ho])e  of  avoiding  them  altogether. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  I  consider  it  to  be  highly  important 
that  the  Department  of  State  be  consulted  in  advance  of  any  repetition 
of  the  bombing  of  Najin  or  any  other  place  equally  close  to  the  Soviet 
or  Manchurian  frontiers. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Jai^s  E.  Webb 
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795.00/8-1C50  :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  Korea  {^Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Taegu,  August  16,  1950 — 9  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  August  16 — 1 :  33  p.  in.] 

129.  For  Department's  information  only.  On  July  28  Oeneral 
Walker  suggested  it  ■would  appear  in  order  for  KOK  Government  to 
remove  from  Taegu  to  safer  area  in  rear.  I  demurred,  pointing  out 
morale  and  psychological  factors  involved  and  requesting  transfer  of 
Government  be  delayed  if  military  situation  permitted  at  least  until 
after  August  15.  As  Department  is  aware  enemy  has  for  past  two 
weeks  been  within  10  to  15  miles  of  Taegu  at  several  points  and  has 
reportedly  continued  to  build  up  strength.  While  General  Walker  has 
expressed  confidence  UN  forces  will  be  able  to  hold  Taegu,  he  has 
during  past  two  days  renewed  request  that  ROK  Government  remove 
to  safer  area  saying  General  MacArthur  is  concerned  as  well.  lie 
pointed  out  realistic  appraisal  of  situation  dictated  such  a  move  and 
in  this  I  concurred. 

I  accordingly  broached  move  to  Rhee  and  his  War  Cabinet  this 
afternoon.  All  Rhee’s  Ministers  concurred  removal  of  Government 
desirable  but  should  be  accompanied  by  clear-cut  explanation.  Rliee 
professed  reluctance  leave  Taegu,  asserting  at  one  point  he  preferred 
to  resign  Presidency  and  remain  Taegu  to  fight  enemy  at  head  volun¬ 
teers.  However,  in  end  he  agreed  War  Cabinet  should  draw  up  plan 
for  removal  of  government — probably  to  Pusan. 

Removal  of  seat  of  government  from  Taegu  will  of  course  have 
deleterious  effect  on  morale  of  Korean  people  and  will  require  clear 
explanation.  Explanation  will  probably  be  removal  based  on  recom¬ 
mendations  UN  military'  commander  and  on  consideration  civil  ad¬ 
ministration  can  better  be  handled  in  area  more  removed  from  hos¬ 
tilities.  Department  will  be  informed  if  and  when  removal  plans 
crystallize. 

Muccio 


.330/8-1650:  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  New  Yoric,  August  16, 1950 — 5 :  45  p.  m. 

i’Riority  [Received  August  16 — 7 : 17  p.  m.] 

293.  After  dinner  last  night  at  his  apartment,  Rau  (India)  told 
USUN  officer  he  hoped  both  US  and  USSR  could  find  it  possible  to 
say  very  little  about  his  proposal  for  a  committee,  and  perhaps  to 
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abstain  on  the  vote  setting  it  np.  He  realized,  he  said,  that  if  either  the 
US  or  the  USSK  supported  the  proposal  vigorously  the  other  would 
bo  forced  to  vote  against  it.  He  did  not  ask  what  US  reaction  to 
committee  was. 

Queried  on  wire  service  story  from  Lake  Success  to  effect  that  com¬ 
mittee  would  not  insist  on  fulfillment  of  25  and  27  June  resolution 
as  prerequisite  of  settlement,  Eau  said  story  was  incorrect.  He  said 
the  fulfillment  of  those  resolutions  Avas  obvious  prerequisite  to  peaceful 
settlement,  adding  that  five  members  of  proposed  committee  had 
already  voted  in  favor  of  resolution[s]  and  Avould  therefore  of  course 
insist  on  their  fulfillment.  This  may  have  been  intended  as  indirect 
means  of  telling  us  not  to  be  worried  if  reference  to  earlier  resolution 
was  not  included  in  committee  resolution ;  Eau  implied  that  leaving 
out  specific  reference  to  earlier  resolutions  might  make  it  possible  for 
Soviet  Union  to  abstain  on  committee  resolution  instead  of  vetoin<r  it. 

Queried  on  statement  that  committee  might  hear  representatives  of 
other  governments,  Eau  said  North  Koreans  wmuld  have  to  be  heard 
at  some  time  but  that  he  had  deliberately  inserted  phrase  in  his  speech 
“at  an  appropriate  time”  so  as  to  make  sure  that  NK’s  would  not  be 
heard  until  they  had  complied  with  earlier  resolution.  Pie  suggested 
possibility  that  withdrawal  to  38th  parallel,  if  agreed  to  by  committee 
as  prerequisite  and  also  agreed  to  by  NK’s,  might  be  carried  out  in 
stages.  Queried  on  whether  Chinese  Communists  might  be  heard  by 
committee  he  said  he  Avas  anxious  to  avoid  details  at  this  stage  keeping 
resolution  as  general  as  possible  so  as  to  increase  chances  of  its  being 
accepted. 

He  asked  Avhat  State  Department  views  Avere  on  peace  aims.  Told 
that  Department  Avas  giving  matter  careful  consideration,  he  com¬ 
mented  that  he  thought  it  essential  to  formulate  the  general  terms 
of  peace  plan  soon,  indicating  why  UN  is  fighting  in  Korea.  Malik’s 
propaganda  speeches,  he  said,  Avere  doubtless  doing  great  damage  in 
Asia,  Avhere  even  knowledge  of  fact  that  NK’s  committed  aggression 
tends  to  be  obscured  by  fact  that  Americans  are  fighting  Koreans,  and 
Avhere  determination  to  resist  aggression  also  tends  to  be  OA^erlayed  by 
emotional  reaction  against  bombing  of  civilians  and  industry.  He 
thought  even  presence  of  Turkish  and  Thailand  troops  would  do  little 
to  offset  Asian  reaction  against  “colonial  forces”  fighting  in  Korea 
since  Pkirkey  Avas  far  aAvay  and  Pdiailand  Avas  regarded  in  Asia  as 
artificial  creation  designed  as  buffer  betAA'een  French  and  British 
territories,  and  therefore  as  untypical  Asian  state.  Only  Avay  to  meet 
IMalik’s  propaganda,  he  thought,  aside  from  i-eiteration  of  facts,  Avas 
formulation  of  peace  plan  even  if  draAvn  in  very  general  terms  in 
order  fo  avoid  binding  commitment  or  possible  prejudice  to  future 
military  operations. 
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The  basis  of  a  peace  plan,  he  said,  must  be  unification  of  Korea  and 
establishment  of  free  independent  government  through  UN  supervised 
election  in  entire  country.  Asked  whether  he  thought  UN  troops 
should  unify  country  by  force  if  necessary,  he  replied  that  NK’s  were 
likely  to  agree  to  some  such  proposal  when  they  saw  they  could  not 
win  war.  On  this  point,  he  thought  it  important  to  make  peace  early 
and  if  possible  before  fighting  our  way  back  to  north,  both  in  order  to 
localize  fighting  and  to  prevent  further  destruction  which  would 
increase  number  of  Communist  votes. 

He  said  Malik  had  not  liked  the  plan  when  he  broached  it  to  him 
over  the  weekend,  but  added  “if  you  can  show  me  the  advantages,  I 
may  change  my  mind”.  Ran  said  he  told  Malik  committee  would  of 
course  base  an}'  proposal  on  NK’s  withdrawing.  lie  said  Malik  replied 
quickly,  “Would  the  foreign  troops  also  withdraw”.  Eau  said  he  was 
unable  to  reply  to  this.  Malik  said  he  would  consult  his  government. 

Eau  said  he  had  not  been  sure  on  Monday  ^  that  he  would  make  his 
proposal  until  he  was  shown  advance  text  of  Chauvel  (France)  speech 
in  which  proposal  was  welcomed,  at  which  point  Eau  decided  he  would 
speak.  He  said  his  only  prior  consultations  with  other  delegates  had 
been  in  secret  meeting  last  week  when  he  suggested  plan.  Since  making 
speech  he  had  received  favorable  personal  reactions  from  Egypt, 
Ecuador,  Yugoslavia  and  Norway,  all  of  whom  had  told  him  they 
would  consult  their  governments.  He  guessed  chief  reason  for  F rench 
enthusiasm  was  French  concern  about  US  troops  being  tied  down  in 
Asia  when  they  might  soon  be  needed  on  French  border. 

Eau  advanced  suggestion  that  EOK  representative  in  council  sliould 
write  letter  to  SYG  stating  he  would  not  sit  so  long  as  President  was 
clearly  opposed  to  it.  We  replied  that  a  gentleman  might  leave  the 
company  where  one  member  did  not  wish  his  presence,  but  that  a 
government  representative  could  hardly  do  so.  Eau  said  this  govern¬ 
ment  representative  would  undoubtedly  do  so  if  the  US  Government 
suggested  it  to  him.  We  replied  we  could  not  conceive  that  the  US 
Government  would  entertain  such  a  thought.  Eau  returned  to  point 
indirectly  several  times  stating  that  council  delegates  were  perhaps 
too  much  impressed  by  proper  procedure  and  observance  of  correct 
forms,  whereas  people  outside  were  not  impressed,  did  not  undei'stand 
importance  of  procedure,  and  wished  council  to  make  progress  some¬ 
how  toward  settlement  in  Korea. 

Austin 


*  August  14. 
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795.00/S-1700 

Memorandum  by  the  Under  Secretai'y  of  State  {Webb) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  xiugust  17, 1950 

IMeetino  With  The  President,  Thursday,  August  17,  1950 

BOMBING  OF  RASHIN 

I  showed  tlie  President  a  number  of  excerpts  from  Mr.  Kennan’s 
reports  of  August  8  and  14  ^  with  respect  to  the  present  pattern  of 
Soviet  intentions,  and  also  the  attached  letter  under  date  of  August  16 
to  Secretary  Johnson,  with  respect  to  the  Eashin  bombing.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  fii-st  reaction  was  that  he  thought  we  would  have  to  take  what¬ 
ever  risks  were  necessary  to  destroy  the  points  from  which  supplies 
were  flowing,  but  when  I  made  the  point  that  departures  from  agreed 
instructions  should  not  be  made  without  thorough  consultation  with 
the  State  Department  on  the  political  implications,  the  President 
agreed. 

I  later  had  a  brief  conversation  with  Secretary  Johnson  on  this 
matter  and  he  also  agreed  that  we  should  have  such  prior  consultation. 

James  E.  Webb 


^  See  ante,  p.  574  and  footnote  1. 


795.00/8-1750 

Memorandum  by  the  Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessup)  to  the  L>eputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  {Matthews) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,  August  17,  1950.] 

Telegram  No.  95  of  August  1st  to  USUN  ^  gives  the  text  of  a  state¬ 
ment  which  Senator  Austin  should  make  in  the  Security  Council  in 
case  Malik  proposed  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  UN  forces  concurrent  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  North  Korean  forces  to  tlie  38th  Parallel.  At  the 
time  this  seemed  to  me  a  good  statement,  and  it  was  cleared  by  a 
considerable  number  including  IMr.  Kennan  and  Mr.  Butler  for  S/P. 
On  rereading  it  in  the  light  of  the  events  which  have  transpired  since 

*  Not  printed. 
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aud  the  present  appreciation  of  the  situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  consider  a  modification  of  it.^ 

It  is  true  tliat  tlie  response  stated  in  the  telegram  is  not  wholly  nega¬ 
tive  in  the  sense  that  it  poses  three  (piestions  to  the  Soviet  Union 
including  acceptance  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolutions,  free  access 
of  U^X'OK  to  Xorth  Korea,  and  supervised  elections.  It  seems  to  me 
as  a  result  of  various  conversations  around  the  Department  recently 
that  we  should  be  ready  to  suggest  a  willingness  to  withdraw  American 
troops  provided  a  UN  force  comi^osed  of  other  contingents  remained 
in  Korea  to  assist  the  Korean  Government  to  re-establish  itself  in  the 
south  and  to  assist  UNCOK  in  conducting  free  elections.  The  with- 
di'awal  of  American  forces  would  be  staged  to  coincide  with  their 
replacement  by  an  adequate  number  of  other  forces.  It  is  at  least  pos¬ 
sible  that  for  that  kind  of  a  mission  Indian  and  Pakistani  troops  would 
be  available.  Obviously  there  are  many  complications,  such  as  the 
command  factor.  What  I  suggest  at  this  point  is  that  the  telegram 
of  August  1st  should  be  re-examined  with  a  view  to  giving  it  somewhat 
more  of  an  affirmative  note  than  we  gave  it  when  it  was  written. 

Not  only  with  relation  to  the  above  situation  but  in  general  it  seems 
to  me  of  very  pressing  importance  that  the  Department  .should  arrive 
at  a  decision  concerning  the  formulation  of  our  program  for  the  future 
of  Korea.  That  matter  will  be  discussed  next  week  by  the  Senior  Staff 
of  the  NSC,  and  it  is  im[)ortant  for  (he  Department's  repre.sentative 
to  have  guidance.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  also  im]_)ortant  that  we  should 

’  The  thru.st  of  the  proposed  statement  for  Ambassador  Austin  was  contained 
in  the  following  excerpts  from  telegram  95 : 

"...  f)ur  experience  lias  .  .  .  been  broadened  by  the  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  I  .submit  that  the  [Soviet]  proiiosal  is  a  dishonest  one.  We  know  now 
that  the  North  Korean  regime  is  a  murderous  automaton.  The  representative  of 
the  USSR  must  know  it  too.  He  knows  it  was  lavishly  supplied  with  heavy 
weapons  of  destruction.  He  knows,  too,  that  it  has  with  every  appearance  of 
satisfaction  launched  a  concerted,  planned  attack  upon  a  nation  and  a  people 
who  are  certified  liy  a  UN  Commission  to  this  Council  as  having  offered  no 
provocation  .save  that  of  their  weakness  and  their  lack  of  preparation.  Merely 
to  replace  this  conscienceless  instrument  in  its  original  position,  ready  for 
another  run,  is  not  a  .solution.  It  is  not  a  basis  on  which  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  can  be  deprived  of  the  shelter  wliich  they  receive  through 
the  iiresence  in  tlieir  territory  of  UN  forces. 

“Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  my  Govt  cannot  accept  tlie  proposal  made  by  the 
representative  of  the  USSR.  If  we  are  to  reach  agreement  here,  something  far 
more  radical  and  stable  will  be  required.  The  essential  point  in  which  53 
Members  of  the  UN  have  agreed  is  that  progress  can  lie  made  toward  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  problem  only  if  the  North  Koreans  should  cea.se  aggre.ssion  and 
immediately  evacuate  the  territory  which  they  have  seized  in  defiance  of  the 
UN.  Tlie  future  steps  can  then  be  taken  to  restore  and  maintain  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

^  “As  for  the.se  future  steps,  in  contradistinction  to  the  govt  of  the  USSR  my 
Govt  considers  that  the  future  of  Korea  is  not  to  be  underwritten  by  one  great 
power,  but  holds,  with  the  SC  and  with  the  GA,  that  it  is  a  matter  for  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  UN  in  consultation  with  the  Korean  people.  My  Govt  considers 
tliat  an  essential  element  of  any  plan  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  UN  to 
determine  Korea’s  future  shld  be  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of  renewed 
attack  upon  Koreans  or  upon  the  forces  of  the  Members  of  the  UN  which  are 
in  the  country  pursuant  to  the  action  of  this  Council.”  (795B.5/8-150) 
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lie  able  as  soon  as  ijossible  to  make  public  our  i^rogram  for  the  future 
of  Korea.  It  seems  clear  tliat  we  do  not  wish  to  remain  in  occupation. 
"We  do  not  wish  on  the  other  hand  to  have  the  Soviets  in  occupation 
or  practical  occupatioii  even  of  the  northern  half.  We  wish  to  see  the 
country  united. 

Could  the  following  be  taken  as  the  core  of  our  program? 

1.  A  united,  independent  Korea. 

2.  This  united  Korea  to  remain  at  least  for  a  time  under  United 
Xations  auspices. 

3.  United  Xations  to  supervise  elections  throughout  Korea. 

4.  A  United  Xations  force  to  remain  within  Korea  for  a  brief  period 
of  time  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  internal 
peace. 

5.  The  United  States  will  contribute  troops  to  this  United  Nations 
force  if  requested  by  the  Security  Council  or  will  gladly  withdraw 
all  of  its  troops  and  have  the  United  Nations  force  constituted  by 
troops  of  other  countries. 

I  assume  that  a  fundamental  idea  underlying  our  position  is  that  we 
would  be  glad  to  extricate  ouiselves  militarily  from  the  Korean  situa¬ 
tion  and  that  Korea  does  not  have  the  strategic  importance  of,  say 
Formosa,  and  therefore  is  free  from  the  considerations  which  flow 
from  those  strategic  considerations. 

Philip  C.  Jessup 


TOoB.OO/S-lTOO  ;  Telegram 

The  Anibmsador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Taegu,  August  17,  1950 — 11  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  August  IT — 1 :  50  p.  m.] 

131.  For  Department’s  info  only.  Embtel  129,  August  16.  Rhee  was 
reconciled  this  morning  to  withdrawal  seat  government  from  Taegu. 
At  his  request  I  arranged  air  travel  to  Pusan  where  he  said  he  wished 
to  go  on  urgent  business.  Late  in  afternoon  he  returned  Taegu.  After 
picking  up  Mrs.  Rhee  and  personal  entourage  he  flew  to  Chinhae  where 
he  plans  to  rest  for  two  or  three  days.  Later  he  will  probably  proceed 
to  Pusan. 

Korean  Cabinet  agreed  this  morning  most  of  civil  government 
should  be  removed  to  Pusan  and  that  move  should  be  accomplished 
during  next  three  days,  with  announcement  of  move  to  be  made  at 
noon  of  ISth. 

However  General  Walker  called  me  late  this  afternoon  to  inform 
me  enemy'  had  launched  strong  drive  on  Korean  sector  north  of  Wae- 
guan  at  noon  today.  He  said  enemy  push  was  of  such  intensity  he  felt 
it  advisable  for  Koiean  civil  authorities.  Diplomatic  Corps  and  UN 
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officials  to  leave  without  delay.  At  my  suggestion  Walker  called  in 
ROK  Acting  Prime  Minister  and  chief  of  staff,  outlined  situation  and 
repeated  advice  to  leave.  Later  after  I  had  conferred  with  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  and  Home  INIinister  it  was  agreed  latter  would  take  steps  to  issue 
official  announcement  tonight  and  ready  government  employees  and 
National  Assemblymen  to  leave  Taegu  tomorrow.  Arrangements  ai'e 
being  made  for  special  trains  for  this  purpose. 

Foreign  Minister  called  on  Diplomatic  Corps  tonight  and  orally 
informed  them  of  intention  ROK  Government  move  most  of  civil 
departments  to  Pusan.  At  same  time  he  advised  them  leave  Taegu  soon 
as  convenient.  It  is  undei’stood  Diplomatic  Corps  and  UN  officials 
plan  to  leave  Taegu  tomorrow.  All  members  Embassy  with  possible 
exception  Drumright  and  myself  and  possibly  one  or  two  others  will 
probably  leave  tomorrow  morning  for  Pusan  where  Embassy  will  be 
reestablished. 

General  Walker  infonned  me  there  good  po^ibility  Taegu  will  still 
be  held,  but  he  does  not  wish  assume  responsibility  for  civilians  re¬ 
maining  here.  He  stated  he  expects  retain  8th  Army  Headquarters 
here  unless  and  until  military  situation  becomes  precarious. 

Muccio 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  held  its  488th  Meeting  on 
August  17  at  3  p,  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.488. 
The  debate  on  Korea  continued,  but  no  action  was  taken  to  break  the 
procedural  deadlock  which  prevented  voting  on  any  substantive 
proposals. 

Ambassador  Austin  made  a  statement  setting  forth  the  three  great 
objectives  to  which  the  United  Nations  was  committed  in  Korea:  to 
end  the  breach  of  the  peace;  to  provide  a  demonstration  of  United 
Nations  achievement  which  would  deter  any  future  aggression;  and 
to  aid  the  establishment  by  the  Korean  people  of  a  free,  unified,  and 
independent  nation. 


330/8-1750 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representatwe  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  New  York,  August  17,  1950 — 6 : 21  p.  m. 

FRioRiTT  [Received  August  17 — 7 : 45  p.  m.] 

303.  Following  is  account  of  informal  meeting  SC  members  2  p.  m. 
today,  called  by  IMalik  through  intermediary  Rau  to  continue  in- 
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formal  exchange  of  views  on  deadlock  in  SC.  ISIalik  opened  meeting 
with  expression  “heartfelt  thanks”  to  Ran  for  cooperating  in  arrang¬ 
ing  today’s  exchange  of  views. 

Malik  then  mentioned  that  in  discussion  with  Ran  way  of  liquidat¬ 
ing  situation  in  SC  had  been  discussed,  particularly  question  of  invit¬ 
ing  two  parties  (South  and  North  Koreans)  to  SC.  He  proposed  dead¬ 
lock  should  be  liquidated  as  follows :  both  should  be  invited.  Position 
Soviet  Union  boils  down  as  follows,  he  said :  in  effect,  Soviet  Union, 
without  changing  its  view  as  to  validity  June  25  resolution,  was 
willing  to  leave  aside  question  validity  that  I'esolution  and  agree  to 
invite  South  Korean  repi’esentative  and  simultaneously  decide  to 
invite  representative  North  Korea. 

In  response  IMalik  request  for  expression  views,  Jebb  said  if  he 
understood  correctly  INIalik’s  proposal  boiled  down  to  invitation  to 
both  representatives  simultaneously.  Jebb  asked  how  this  would  change 
existing  situation.  Or  would  IMalik  have  in  mind  first  inviting  repre¬ 
sentatives  ROK  and  then  discussion  question  inviting  North  Korean 
representative.  Malik  replied  in  affirmative  to  Jebb’s  statement  that 
he  was  proposing  both  representatives  be  invited  simultaneously. 
Malik  went  on  to  say  his  proposal  alters  substance  of  matter  without 
altering  position  Soviet  Union  regarding  validity  June  25  resolution 
(or  discussion  further  question  validity  since  this  question  has  already 
been  fully  discussed).  Malik  said  “complications”  indicate  represent¬ 
ative  South  Korea  should  be  invited  but  that  simultaneously  repre¬ 
sentative  North  Korea  should  be  invited.  In  other  words,  Malik  said 
the  two  decisions  must  be  covered  in  one.  After  decision  had  been  taken 
to  invite  both  simultaneously  consideration  could  be  given  to  the  form 
in  which  this  decision  would  be  executed  in  formal  meeting  SC,  that 
is,  manner  in  which  implemented. 

After  providing  opportunity,  which  not  taken,  for  further  ex¬ 
pression  of  views,  IMalik  went  on  to  say  Soviet  delegation  feels  without 
participation  both  parties  at  SC  no  peaceful  solution  Korean  question 
can  be  achieved. 

In  response  to  request  for  clarification  by  Fawzi  as  to  how  IMalik 
would  propose  putting  decision  he  sought  before  formal  meeting  SC, 
Malik  replied  as  follows : 

Representative  of  Egypt  was  referring  to  second  stage  of  matter 
which  would  be  academic  to  discuss  before  decision  had  been  reached 
on  first  stage  (agreement  to  seat  both  simultaneously).  Repeating  his 
view  no  necessity  going  back  over  ground  of  validity  of  June  25  reso¬ 
lution  (referred  to  by  Fawzi)  which  had  been  sufficiently  discussed, 
Malik  said  should  not  be  difficidt  reach  agreement  on  formal  presenta¬ 
tion  in  SC  if  agreement  could  first  be  reached  privately  on  his  proposal. 
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In  furtliev  effort  to  clarify  matter  for  Fawzi,  Malik  went  on  to  say 
he  had  already  made  clear  that  when  he  refei-s  to  representative  of 
Korean  peo^ile  he  means  representatives  from  South  and  North  Korea. 
Substance  of  matter  is  that  there  are  two  governmental  authorities 
in  Korea  which  have  clashed  in  armed  conflict.  In  order  deal  with 
question  of  Korea  SC  must  have  representatives  of  both  authorities 
available. 

iMalik  then  said  that  even  assuming  (as  some  members  of  SC  say) 
(jnestion  is  really  one  of  North  Korea  being  on  one  side  and  UN  on 
other  side,  equity  and  principles  of  charter  require  SC  to  hear  North 
Korea  which  stands  accused  before  UN.  SC  cannot  ignore  equity  or 
indulge  in  i^etty  vengeance  or  discriminatory  measui’es. 

Tsiang  intervened  to  following  effect :  If  authorities  of  North  Korea 
had  a  grievance  the}'  could  have  brought  complaint  to  SC  which  could 
have,  considered  complaint  as  a  dispute  and  SC  might  then  have  heard 
both  parties.  NK  had,  however,  resorted  to  war  and  article  32  did  not 
apply.  It  was  open  to  NK  to  turn  Avar  back  into  a.  dispute  by  with- 
draAving  to  38th  parallel.  Article  32  might  then  apply  and  SC  might 
then  hear  NK;  otherAvise  Chinese  delegation  would  adhere  to  decision 
June  25. 

!Malik  made  no  comment  on  Tsiang’s  remarks. 

Sunde  inteiwened  that  he  could  not  understand  Iioav  Malik’s  pro¬ 
posal  todav  Avas  any  different  from  proposal  ho  had  previously  made 
in  SC.  ‘ 

Malik  said  he  Avould  make  further  endeavor  to  clarify  matter  as 
folloAvs;  lie  had  made  i)roposal  in  SC  to  hear  I'opresentatiA'es  of  Ko¬ 
rean  people.  He  had  further  clarified  that  this  meant  representatiA'es 
of  North  and  South  Korea.  Series  of  members  had  objected  because  of 
June  25  decision.  The  Soviet  Union  repre.sentatiA'e  had  objected  and 
stated  his  A'ieAA's  and  as  residt  of  difference  of  A’icAA's  S(’  found  it.self 
unable  to  go  on  Avith  substance  of  its  Avork  re  Korea. 

Malik  said  SoAuet  Union  strongly  stands  on  its  position  that  both 
parties  should  be  invited.  He  said  again  it  Avould  be  impossible  to 
achieA'e  peaceful  settlement  Korean  question  unless  both  Avere  inAuted. 
He  said  he  Avished  to  repeat  and  emphasize  this  point,  Avhich  he  did. 

It  then  being  past  three  o'clock,  Malik  inquired  if  it  Avere  desired  to 
continue  private  exchange  of  vieAvs  at  specified  later  time. 

Ivan,  si)eaking  for  first  time,  said  first  that  in  order  to  aA'oid  any 
misunderstanding  he  AA'ished  to  make  clear  to  his  colleagues  that  he  had 
merely  agreed  to  coiiA'ey  IMalik’s  desire  to  liold  meeting  to  have  in¬ 
formal  exchange  of  views. 

Hau  then  AA'ent  on  to  say  he  had  submitted  proposal  at  last  Monday's 
meeting  and  that  he  had  indicated  he  would  submit  resolution  if  then; 
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were  sufficient  support  for  proposal.  Many  delegates  had  indicated 
they  would  like  to  see  text  of  resolution.  This,  he  said,  would  take  time 
to  prepare.  Meanwhile,  purpose  of  his  proposal  would  he  defeated  if 
SC  were  to  continue  its  discussion  of  substance  of  Korean  matter,  lie 
therefore  wished  to  ask  indulgence  of  his  colleagues  for  adjournment 
SC  until  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Afalik  suggested,  and  no  objection  being  raised,  it  was  agreed 
(a)  there  would  be  another  informal  exchange  of  views  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  and  (h)  bearing  in  mind  Kan's  rerpiest,  next  official  meeting  of 
SC  after  today  would  be  next  Tuesday.^ 

It  was  also  agreed  without  objection  that  iMalik  would  state  at  open¬ 
ing  SC  meeting  as  follows :  ‘‘An  informal  exchange  of  views  took  place 
between  members  of  the  SC  on  (piestions  which  aro.se  during  the  course 
of  meetings  of  the  SC.  It  was  recognized  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  continue  the  informal  exchange  of  views  on  the  question  touched 
upon.” 

Austin 

'  August  22. 


79.5.00/S-1S50 

Memorandumhy  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  {Wehl)) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  18,  1950. 

Cabinet  INIeeting,  Friday,  August  18, 1950 


KOREA 

"While  General  Bradley  was  briefing  the  Cabinet  with  respect  to 
the  military  situation  in  Korea,  INIr.  Ilarriman  stated  that  he  was 
answering  the  criticism  about  the  attack  by  American  forces  in  the 
Southwestern  area  by  saying  that  it  had  a  real  military  objective  and 
was  not  dictated  from  "Washington.  lie  asked  General  Bradley  if  this 
was  tine,  and  General  Bradley  indicated  that  it  was,  that  the  decision 
had  lieeii  left  to  the  commander  in  the  field,  as  were  all  other  decisions 
in  that  area.  Secretary  Johnson  then  stated  that  Ambassador  Jessup 
had  telephoned  the  Pentagon  this  morning  lodging  a  protest  by  the 
British  against  bombing  military  targets  in  North  Korea,  and  left 
the  impression  that  peihaps  some  of  the  targets  the  British  did  not 
wish  bombed  might  even  be  owned  by  the  British.  He  stated  that  these 
matters  had  been  left  to  the  commander  in  the  field,  and  that  neither 
he  nor  the  Joint  Chiefs  expected  to  change  instructions  with  regard 
to  bombing  or  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  commander  in  the 
field.  General  Bradley  then  stated  that  this  was  generally  true,  that 
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had  sent  out  information  obtained  from  Mr.  Pauley  ^  and  other 
sources  Avith  respect  to  military  targets  in  North  Korea  which  might 
be  bombed  to  prevent  their  utilization  in  the  military  effort.  General 
Bradley  also  stated  that  he  had  had  a  talk  with  Air  ISIarshal  Tedder 
this  morning  and  believed  that  the  concern  of  the  British  was  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  relayed  from  Tokyo  by  the  British  man  there, 
and  that  he  and  Tedder  both  understood  that  the  targets  to  be  bombed 
were  really  military  targets,  such  as  marshalling  yards,  warehouses, 
industrial  plants,  etc.  At  this  point  I  intervened  to  say  that  the  British 
had  lodged  a  protest  last  night  based  on  an  assumption  that  our  drop¬ 
ping  of  evacuation  warning  leaflets  over  cities  in  North  Korea  indi¬ 
cated  that  Ave  Avere  preparing  to  engage  in  mass  bombing  of  those 
cities,  and  that  this,  if  carried  out,  Avould  produce  a  feeling  in  Asia 
and  elsewhere  that  Avould  be  harmful  to  the  West.  I  stated  I  was  sure 
this  protest  was  not  intended  to  influence  the  decision  to  bomb  par¬ 
ticular  militai’y  targets. 

The  President  stated  that  he  understood  my  point,  but  then  turned 
to  General  Bradley  and  said,  in  effect,  that  he  was  to  go  after  any 
targets  which  were  being  used  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  North  Korean 
troops  fighting  the  UN  forces. 

James  E.  Webb 


^  Edwin  W.  Pauley  had  been  Personal  Representative  of  President  Truman 
on  reparations.  Concerning  his  trip  to  North  Korea,  May  2i>-June  3,  194G,  see 
Truman,  Years  of  Trial  and  Hope,  pp.  320-322,  and  Foreign  RelatioTis,  1046,  vol. 
VIII,  p.  706. 


795.00/8-1850 

Hlemoi'andum  Prefared  in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 

SECRET  Washington,  August  18,  1950.^ 

Subject:  Factors  Affecting  the  Desirability  of  a  UN  Military  Con¬ 
quest  of  all  of  Korea 

Conclusions 

Although  an  invasion  of  North  Korea  by  UN  forces  could,  if  suc¬ 
cessful.  bring  scA'eral  important  advantages  to  tlie  US,  it  appears  at 
present  that  grai'e  risks  would  bo  involvTd  in  such  a  course  of  action. 
The  military  success  of  the  operation  is  by  no  means  assured  because 
the  ITS  cannot  count  on  the  coojieration  of  all  the  non-Communist  UN 
members  and  might  also  become  involv^ed  in  hostilities  with  Chinese 
Communist  and  Soviet  troops.  Under  such  circumstances  there  would, 
moreover,  be  graA’e  ri.sk  of  general  Avar. 

'The  source  text  indicated  that  this  was  the  date  on  which  this  document  was 
received  in  the  NSC. 
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Discvssion 

A  successful  invasion  of  North  Korea  l\y  UN  armed  forces  could 
bring  several  important  advantages : 

1.  The  conquest  of  North  Korea  by  UN  forces  would  represent  a 
major  diplomatic  defeat  for  the  USSR.  It  would  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  entire  non-Communist  world  and  would  give  renewed 
hope  to  anti-Ck)mmunists  in  both  the  European  and  the  Asian  Satel¬ 
lite  states.  The  recovery  of  a  Satellite  from  Soviet  domination,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  geographical  position  or  political  importance,  would  be  a 
decisive  victo^  for  the  Western  world. 

2.  The  military  victory  achieved  by  the  UN  forces  would  greatly 
increase  the  prestige  of  the  UN  and  particularly  would  bring  prestige 
to  the  US  as  the  chief  participant  in  the  UN  forces.  The  countries  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  Near  East  would  place  greater  reliance  in  the 
UN  as  a  practical  force  for  world  peace  and  in  the  determination  and 
ability  of  the  US  to  stem  Communist  aggression. 

3.  UN  military  conquest  of  Korea  would  not  only  deny  the  USSR  a 
strategic  outpost  from  which  to  threaten  Japan,  but  it  would  provide 
the  Western  Powers  with  a  buffer  area  and  a  wedge  into  Communist- 
held  territory.  .  .  . 

4.  The  elimination  of  the  arbitrary  division  of  Korea  at  the  38th 
parallel  and  the  expulsion  of  the  North  Korean  regime  would  appear 
to  provide  an  opportunity  to  bring  about  the  economic  and  political 
unification  of  the  country.  Korean  unity  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Korean  people,  the  announced  policy  of  the  US,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  UN. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  however,  an  invasion  of  North 
Korea  would  involve  certain  grave  risks  for  the  US : 

1.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  US  could  secure  the  support  of  its 
allies  and  of  other  non-Soviet  nations  in  the  UN  for  such  a  course  of 
action.  Many  non-Communist  members  of  the  UN  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  be  opposed  to  any  action  which  would  involve  the  risk  of  strong 
counteraction  by  the  USSR.  The  nations  participating  with  the  US 
in  Korea  do  not  wish  to  become  deeply  involved  in  Korea  or  to  take 
action  which  might  bring  them  nearer  to  a  general  war.  They  would 
probably  take  the  position  that  the  UN  forces  are  not  committed  to 
the  libei'ation  of  North  Korea  and  that  the  SC’s  resolutions  do  not 
provide  an  adequate  legal  basis  for  the  conquest.  Consequently,  US 
action  would  provide  the  USSR  with  a  strong  wedge  for  attempting 
to  separate  the  US  from  its  Western  European  allies.  It  would  also 
have  serious  repercussions  among  Asian  nations,  particidarly  India, 
which  is  habitually  distrustful  of  Western  motives,  and  might  con¬ 
vince  many  Asians  that  the  US  is,  after  all,  an  aggressive  nation  pur¬ 
suing  a  policy  of  self-interest  in  Asia. 

2.  The  invading  forces  might  become  involved  in  hostilities  with 
the  Chinese  Communists.  As  it  became  apparent  that  the  North 
Koreans  were  being  defeated  in  South  Korea,  the  Chinese  might  well 
take  up  defensive  positions  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  The  USSR, 
which  might  welcome  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  US  and 
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China,  would  thus  have  an  additional  oi)poitunity  of  driving  the 
AA’edgc  more  deeply  between  tlie  US  and  its  allies.  The  USSR  ini"ht 
use  Chinese  Communist  troops  at  any  stage  in  the  fighting,  but  their 
participation  would  be  especially  usefid  at  tlie  hSth  parallel  where 
UN  members  could  legally  discontinue  their  su])port  of  the  US  policy. 

.‘1.  Inasmuch  as  the  USSR  would  regard  the  invasion  of  Noi-th 
Korea  as  a  sti-ategic  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Sov'iet  Far  East,  the 
invading  forces  might  become  involved,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  hostilities  with  Soviet  forces.  The  USSR  is  now  m  a  high  state 
of  i-eadiness  for  general  hostilities,  and  the  Kremlin  might  well 
calcidate  that,  with  US  mobilization  set  in  motion,  the  USSR  is  better 
j)i-epared  now  than  it  would  be  later  for  a  fidl-tlodged  test  of  strength 
with  the  US.  It  could  therefore  place  Soviet  forces  on  the  118th 
pai-allel  and  oblige  the  ITS  to  initiate  hostilities  against  Soviet  forces 
under  conditions  which  woidd  alienate  most  of  Asia  from  the  US-I"N 
cause,  in  Korea,  ])erniit  full  exi)!oitation  of  the  propaganda  theme  that 
the  South  Koreans  under  US  guidance  opened  the  aggression  against 
the  North  Koreans  and  other  peace-loving  peoples,  and  enable  the 
USSR  to  neutralize  and  conquer  most  of  Euiope  and  the  Near  East 
before  the  impact  of  US  industrial  mobilization  could  bo  felt  upon 
the  defensive  capability  of  those  areas. 

Even  if  the  TTSSR  should  not  choo.so  to  utilize  a  UN  attempt  to 
conquer  North  Korea  as  a  jiretext  for  the  inauguration  of  general 
hostilities  against  the  west,  it  is  probable  that  the  Kremlin  would 
ho  prepared  by  one  method  or  another  to  jirevent  UN  occupation  of 
North  Korea.  Along  with  exploiting  fully  its  veto  poAver  in  the  UN 
and  the  opportunity  for  charging  the  TT^  with  aggressive  action,  the 
USSR  might  well  provide  sufficient  ground,  air,  or  naval  assistance  to 
interdict  TIN  communications,  halt  the  ground  advance,  and  neutralize 
UN  air  and  naval  suiieriority.  Concurrent  with  such  action,  the  USSR 
might  well  inaugurate  new  limited  aggressions  elsewhere  in  order  to 
ojfsct  the  advantages  which  might  be  gained  by  an  advance  into  North 
Korea  and  to  strain  further  UN  military  capabilities.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  the  USSR  is  unprepared  to  assume  such  risks. 

4.  The  conque.st  of  North  Korea  would  not  provide  a.ssurance  of 
peace  throughout  the  country  or  of  true  unification.  The  Soviet  high 
coiyunand  would  almost  certainly  attempt  to  withdraw  into  Manchuria 
or  into  the  USSR  a  large  portion  of  the  North  Korean  forces.  From 
these  areas  the  USSR  might  continue  to  threaten  aggression  and  in¬ 
filtration  and  thus  produce  such  instability  as  to  require  the  continuing 
ju’esence  of  large  numbers  of  US  or  UN  forces.  IMorcover,  Syngman 
Rhee  and  his  regime  are  unjiopular  among  many — if  not  a  majority — 
of  non-Communist  Koi’eans.  To  re-e.stablish  his  regime  and  e.xtemi  its 
authority  and  its  ba.se  of  pojiular  support  to  all  of  Korea  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Even  if  this  could  be  done,  the  regime  would 
be  so  unstable  as  to  require  continuing  US  or  UN  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  support.  If,  as  one  alternative,  a  new  government  should  be 
formed  con.sequent  to  a  I  N-supeiwised  free  election,  there  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  Communists  would  not  Avin  either  control  of  or  a  poAA'er- 
ful  voice  in  such  a  gOA'ernment.  If,  as  another  alternative,  a  prolonged 
trusteeship  under  ITA  control  and  Avith  US  jiarticipation  Avere  estab¬ 
lished,  instability  Avould  nevertheless  continue,  Avith  iirobably  even 
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tlie  non-Commuiiist  Koreans  reacting  against  the  substitution  of  out¬ 
side  control  for  independence.  Furthermore,  Korea  once  more  would 
become  the  catspaw  of  international  politics,  and  its  ultimate  status 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  comparative  strength  and  ambitions 
of  the  countries  whose  representatives  supervised  the  trust 
administration. 


oSO/S-lSoO  :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Kew  Delhi,  August  18, 1950 — 11  a.  m, 

PRIORITY  [Eeceived  August  18 — 10  : 19  a.  m.] 

415.  1.  I  discussed  with  Bajpai  Secretary  General  MEA  August  17 
substance  message  contained  Deptel  248,  August  16  [75] 

2.  He  listened  to  various  points  as  outlined  by  me  rather  listlessly. 
When  I  asked  if  he  would  like  to  have  notes  made  of  them  he  replied 
in  negative.  If  he  had  notes  he  would  feel  compelled  to  discuss  them 
with  Prime  Minister  and  he  did  not  believe  matter  was  worth  pursuing 
to  that  extent.  He  had  in  fact  already  telegraphed  Eau  asking  him  not 
to  present  this  suggestion  to  UN  in  form  of  resolution.  From  outset 
GDI  had  not  been  enthusiastic  of  committee  composed  of  non¬ 
permanent  members  of  SC.  It  doubted  that  such  committee  would 
have  any  influence  or  great  capacity.  August  16  Eoberts  UK  acting 
High  Commissioner  had  informed  him  his  government  had  misgivings 
re  Eairs  suggestions.  GOI  had  no  detailed  knowledge  of  what  Eau 
had  in  mind  until  it  obtained  from  Eoberts  transcript  of  Eaii’s  speech. 
For  instance,  he  had  learned  only  from  Eoberts  that  Eau  had  sug¬ 
gested  proposed  committee  should  “hear  any  person  they  please”. 

3.  Bajpai  added  he  was  wondering  whether,  if  committee  were  to 
be  appointed,  it  should  be  limited  to  membei's  SC.  States  which  were 
not  members  SC  might  be  able  funiish  statesmen  more  qualified  to 
work  out  jirinciples  of  peace  than  statesmen  representing  non¬ 
permanent  members  SC.  What  contribution,  for  instance,  could  be 
expected  of  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Egypt  and  Yugoslavia. 

4.  I  asked  Bajpai  what  states  in  his  opinion  might  be  able  provide 
capable  statesmen.  After  some  hesitation  he  said  that  as  examples 
Canada  might  furnish  Pearson  and  Netherlands  Van  Eoyen  [Eoijen]. 
When  I  asked  if  he  thought  ]Malik  would  agree  to  committee  composed 
of  such  countries  as  Netherlands  and  Canada  he  admitted  some  doubt. 
Perhaps  some  statesmen  could  be  found  also  from  among  countries 
behind  iron  curtain.  I  said  such  “statesmen”  could  be  nothing  more 
or  less  than  spokesmen  for  Eussia  so  that  committee  would  in  fact 


*  Bee  footnote  1  to  telegram  147  to  New  York,  August  15,  7  p.  m.,  p.  587. 
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liave  in  it  representative  of  one  of  great  powers.  Bajpai  acknowledged 
there  would  be  problems  connected  with  setting  up  of  any  kind  com¬ 
mittee  but  said  efforts  should  not  be  halted  merely  because  of 
difficulties. 

5.  Bajpai  said  for  some  time  he  had  been  wishing  to  make  sug¬ 
gestion  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  interpreted  as  lack  of  confidence 
in  judgment  of  Eau.  He  had  impression  that  America,  British  and 
other  western  colleagues  of  Ran  in  UN,  in  desire  not  to  hurt  Rau’s 
feelings  or  to  appear  obstructive,  were  not  sufficiently  frank  with  him. 
There  seemed  to  Bajpai  to  be  tendency  when  Ran  made  tentative  sug¬ 
gestions  for  his  western  colleagues,  instead  of  telling  him  frankly  why 
in  their  opinion  they  were  impracticable,  to  act  as  though  they  deserved 
consideration.  Too  often  his  colleagues  treated,  his  suggestions 
sympathetically  and  as  Avorth  submitting  to  their  governments.  Ran 
was  simple,  straightforward  man  inclined  to  believe  that  sympathetic 
attitude  towards  his  suggestions  indicated  belief  they  w’ere  sound, 
lie  was,  therefore,  sometimes  misled  into  pushing  forward  px'ojects 
which  should  have  been  discouraged  at  their  very  initiation.  It  was 
difficult  for  GOI  to  order  Ran  not  to  go  ahead  with  some  of  his  ideas 
when  in  submitting  them  to  Delhi  he  indicated  they  had  been  greeted 
with  at  least  tentative  sympathy  by  his  western  colleagues. 

6.  I  told  Bajpai  I  would  pass  his  suggestions  along.  I  was  sure  they 
would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  Avanted  again  to  assure  him  of  the 
high  respect  and  esteem  in  which  Ran  was  held  by  US  delegation  at 
Lake  Success. 

Henderson 


705.00/8-1850 :  Telegi'am 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

\ 

SECRET  Taegu,  August  18,  1950 — 9  p.  m. 

[Received  August  18 — T2 :  30  p.  m.] 
1.  Rhee  returned  from  Chinhae  to  Taegu  this  morning  just  before 
noon.  Ambassador  Huccio  conferred  Avith  him  at  his  re-quest.  Apart 
from  showing  displeasure  at  manner  in  which  remoA^al  of  ci\'il  officials 
was  being  conducted  Rhee  appears  to  haA’^e  come  here  solelv  to  sIioav  he 
had  not  run  out  on  Taegu  populace.  He  accepted  Ambassadors  invita¬ 
tion  to  accompany  latter  on  NA  plane  to  Chinhae  and  Pusan  Avhich 
left  here  about  2  p.  m.  Stewart,  Prendeigast,  Berry,  Wilson,  Harris, 
I^rence,  NaA'al  Attache  Sifert  and  Marine  guard  Edwards  left  today 
either  by  rail  or  highwaA’  for  Pusan  where  Embassy’s  main  office  being 
established.  hSR  Noble  Avent  by  road  to  Chinhae  where  he  will  main¬ 
tain  contact  with  President  and  Mrs.  Rliee  pending  their  going  to 
Pusan. 
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Contrary  to  8th  Army  expectations  and  desires,  provincial  governor 
this  morning  distributed  handbill  ordering  Taegu  civilians  to  evacuate 
to  selected  areas  to  southeast.  Following  strenuous  protest  by  army 
some  steps  were  taken  to  rectif3'  this  mistake  which  by  noon  resulted 
in  mass  exodus  and  closing  of  great  majority  sho[)S.  By  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  as  result  radio  and  other  public  exhortations  by  Prime  iMinister 
and  Homo  Ministers  and  better  turn  in  military  situation  many  evacu¬ 
ees  were  returning  to  homes  in  city. 

!Many  ROK  civil  employees  left  today  by  highway  for  Pusan.  About 
500  others  including  Assemblj’,  are  expected  to  leave  by  train  tomor¬ 
row.  UN  liaison  group  less  military  observers  left  this  morning  for 
I’usan  as  did  members  Chinese  Embassy  and  British  Legation.  Follow¬ 
ing  Embassy  staff  remains  here :  Military  Attache  Edwards,  Fatigati, 
Scherbacher,  Jacoby,  Floyd,  Marine  guard  Golf. 

Drumhigiit 


330/8-1S50  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  August  18, 1950 — 1 :  58  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  August  18 — 2 :  44  p.  m.] 

309.  Department  may  find  useful  up-to-minute  (noon,  18  August) 
roundup  on  developments  past  48  hours  re  Ran  proposal  for  SC  sub¬ 
committee  on  Korean  question. 

1.  On  evening  16  August,  Gross  outlined  to  Ran  points  made  Deptel 
147,  August  15.  After  expressing  view  that  we  would  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  any  projiosal  likely  to  lead  to  compliance  with  out¬ 
standing  SC  resolutions.  Gross  said  we  were  anxious  to  receive  more 
specifics  from  Ran  concerning  objective  and  terms  of  reference  of 
subcommittee.  Rau  replied  he  had  not  yet  prepared  a  resolution;  he 
would  be  glad  to  show  it  to  us  when  he  had  drafted  one. 

Rau  denied  any  assumption  his  part  that  Korean  problem  was  a 
US-USSR  matter.  lie  said  that  his  reference  in  his  SC  speech  to 
UNCOK  report  simjily  designed  to  bring  out  fact  that  it  was  inability 
of  US  and  USSR  to  reach  agreement  regarding  Korea  which  lead  to 
necessity  for  GA  action  and  that  all  he  intended  to  say  was  that  the 
genesis  of  problem  lay  in  US  USSR  inability  to  agree  uixm  a  solution. 
Gross  pointed  out  that  even  in  pre-GA  phase  US  approach  was  not 
“unilateral”  but  reflected  policies  of  Charter  whereas  USSR  approach 
was  designed  to  obstruct  unification  and  free  choice  of  democratic 
government. 
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Rail  agreed  siibcomniittec  should  not  have  any  mediatory  functions 
nor  did  he  contemplate  SC  would  surrender  any  of  its  responsibilities 
to  subcommittee  but  that,  on  contrary,  latter  would  aid  SC  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities. 

With  regard  to  point  that  there  Avas  no  need  for  subcommittee  con¬ 
sideration  of  US  resolution,  Avhich  we  felt  should  be  put  to  vote  in 
SC  as  soon  as  Parliamentary  situation  permitted  Ran  with  some 
vehemence  disagreed,  saying  that  a  great  advantage  of  his  sub¬ 
committee  idea  was  that  it  could  take  up  US  resolution  as  well  as 
others  before  the  Council. 

At  this  point  Ran  said  that  Avhile  he  appreciated  our  “openminded¬ 
ness”  in  not  rejecting  his  proposal  out  of  hand,  he  was  equally  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  did  not  publicly  support  his 
resolution,  lie  thought  our  support  Avould  inevitably  bring  a  Soviet 
veto.  Gross  had  impression  Ran  was  pleased  with  our  lukewarm  re¬ 
ception  of  his  idea,  and  that  our  reaction  to  some  degree  seemed  to  him 
to  clothe  his  proposal  with  even  greater  virtue. 

Rail  insisted  that  this  proposal  could  not  contain  explicit  reference 
to  earlier  SC  resolutions  since  this  would  also  compel  a  Soviet  veto, 
but  on  other  hand  Ran  said  he  felt  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  it  was  not  his  intention  that  subcommittee  take  any  action 
which  was  not  in  furtherance  of  those  resolutions.  Ran  indicated  his 
clear  intention  to  proceed  with  his  proposal. 

2.  At  SC  meeting  IT  August,  Yugoslav  delegate  made  public  state¬ 
ment  supporting  Ran  suggestion  “in  principle”. 

3.  During  Council  meeting  Jebb  showed  us  telegram  from  New 
Delhi  reiiorting  that  Daj[)ai  had  sent  Ran  a  message  that  Nehru  con¬ 
sidered  this  was  not  most  ojiportune  time  in  which  to  submit  Ran  pro¬ 
posal  but  that  GOI  did  not  wish  to  instruct  Ran  to  refrain  from  doing 
so  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  in  New  Delhi  concerning  line-up  of 
other  delegates  at  Lake  Success. 

4.  T^SUN  h  as  just  learned  of  subsequent  developments  as  follows: 

5.  Following  SC  meeting  Jebb  talked  with  Ran  and  ascertained 
Rail  had  received  message  from  Rajpai  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3) 
above.  Ran  nevertheless  advised  Jebb  he  intended  to  proceed  to  discuss 
his  jiroposal  with  other  members  SC  Avith  vieiv  to  possibly  tabling  a 
resolution  at  SC  meeting  Tuesday  August  22. 

0.  Chauvel  learned  from  Ran  tliat  resolution  has  been  drafted  and 
is  in  simplest  jiossible  form.  Substance  resolution,  Avhich  has  not  yet 
been  made  available  to  USUN,  merely  })rovides  for  establishment  of 
committee  composed  of  six  non-permanent  members,  requests  com¬ 
mittee  to  discuss  all  proposals  j)ut  forAvard  on  Korean  question,  and 
instructs  committee  to  report  to  SC. 
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IJau  explained  to  Chauvel  he  wislicd  to  omit  reference  to  prior  SC 
resolutions  in  order  to  avoid  a  Soviet  veto.  Eau  .said  he  understood 
'Washington  and  London  had  a  “reserved  point  of  view'’  and  would 
probabl}'  abstain  in  a  vote.  Kau  tliought  iMalik  might  abstain  if  (lie 
resolution  were  vague  enough  and  avoided  reference  to  earlier  SC 
resolutions. 

7.  Chauvel  believes  Tsiang  is  strongly  in  op2:»osition  and  may  vote 
against,  thereby  raising  veto  (question.  In  talks  with  us  up  to  this 
moment  Tsiang  has  indicated  he  has  not  yet  received  final  instructions 
from  his  government. 

8.  Eau  has  called  a  meeting  of  non-permanent  members  today. 
T^SUN  will  report  results  thereof  as  soon  as  possible.  "We  are  following 
matter  A’ery  closely  and  will  have  fuilher  talks  with  Chauvel  and 
Jebb  during  course  of  day. 

Austin 


.330/8-1850  :  Telcgr.am 

The  Amhasmclor  in  India  {Ilendersov)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Xeiv  Ueeiii,  August  18,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Eeceived  August  18 — 3 : 18  p.  m.] 

419.  1.  Bajpai  SYG  IVIEA  asked  to  see  me  urgently  this  afternoon. 
He  referred  to  conversation  reported  in  Embtel  415,  August  18  and 
said  that  GOT  had  received  telegram  this  morning  from  Eau  asking 
that  he  bo  permitted  to  explore  his  plan  further;  that  reception  was 
not  entirely  negative;  that  US  and  UK  were  merely  abstaining;  and 
that  certain  elements  American  press  including  “influential  columnist 
Lippmann”  were  supporting  him.  Bajpai  after  discussing  matter  with 
Xehru  had  sent  instructions  to  Eau  along  following  lines  : 

(a)  Xo  plan  for  restoration  of  peace  could  make  progress  with 
[without f]  active  support  great  powers.  Xegative  attitude  indicated 
his  plan  could  not  succeed. 

[h)  It  was  suggested  he  discuss  with  great  powers  alternative  plan 
for  setting  up  “advisory  committee”  of  nations  including  not  only 
members  SC  but  also  those  of  UX  and  possibly  some  outside  UX.  One 
difficulty  of  committee  chosen  for  SC  was  that  India  onh'  Asian 
power.  Wider  choice  would  give  oppoilunity  to  include  such  countries 
as  Burma,  Indonesia,  Turkey,  etc. 

(c)  If  attitude  great  powers  .should  not  be  receptive  plan  should  not 
be  pushed  since  their  cooperation  necessary. 

(d)  Advisory  committee  could  have  two-fold  ta.sk:  that  of  prepar¬ 
ing  an  immediate  plan  for  bringing  about  cessation  of  fighting  and 
that  of  working  out  plan  for  future  of  Korea  including  ascei'tainment 
of  desires  of  Korean  people. 
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2.  I  said  that  I  assumed  that  GOI  desired  Indonesia  to  be  member 
advisory  committee.  He  re})lied  that  in  his  opinion  Indonesia  might 
be  extremely  useful  in  work  this  kind. 

3.  Bajpai  asked  mo  what  in  my  opinion  was  real  attitude  US  re 
Kau's  original  proposals.  I  stated  I  had  no  information  other  than 
that  which  I  had  given  him  during  our  conversation  on  August  17. 
I  assumed  that  US  had  taken  attitude  of  abstention  partially  because 
it  did  not  wish  to  assume  position  whicli  might  indicate  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  non-permanent  members  of  SC. 

4.  He  asked  me  what  in  my  opinion  US  attitude  might  be  towards 
alternative  scheme  which  he  had  just  outlined.  I  replied  there  were 
too  many  factors  involved  for  me  to  hazard  an  opinion  at  this  distance 
from  Washington.  I  was  inclined  believe,  however,  that  my  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  bo  enthusiastic  about  any  scheme  which  might  permit 
convocations  to  take  place  between  representatives  of  SC  and  North 
Koreans  while  latter  were  continuing  to  ignore  resolution  of  SC  or 
which  would  give  North  Koreans  status  of  government  while  they 
continued  to  commit  aggression  in  defiance  of  SC. 

5.  Bajpai  said  that  matters  this  character  were  details  which  would 
necessarily  bo  decided  in  Lake  Success.  In  Delhi  GOI  must  limit 
itself  to  suggesting  framework  possible  peace  plans.  He  hoped  par¬ 
ticularly  that  in  conversation  with  Ban  US  representatives  woidd  say 
nothing  which  would  give  him  impi’ession  that  his  government  did  not 
have  full  confidence  in  him  or  was  going  over  his  head  direct  to  US 
Government. 

Henderson 


330/8-1S50 ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Refresentative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  August  18,  1950 — 3 : 36  p.  m. 

TRIOR  IT  Y  [Received  August  18 — 3 : 48  p.  m.] 

310.  Supplementing  our  309,  August  18,  re  developments  Rau  pro¬ 
posal,  USUN  has  now  learned  Rau  circulated  to  non-permanent 
members  at  meeting  this  moniing  copy  of  draft  resolution.  No  com¬ 
mitments  were  sought  other  delegations  present  or  given. 

Shortly  after  conclusion  of  meeting  Rau  advised  other  conferees 
by  telephone  that  he  had  received  new  instructions  from  India  which 
would  require  him  reconsider  resolutions.  Rau  did  not  reveal  nature 
of  instructions  and  it  was  not  clear  whether  he  would  redraft  his 
resolution  or  hold  up  action  on  it  or  any  similar  one. 
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Norwegian  delegation  requested  our  views  which  were  outlined  to 
them  by  Gross  basis  Deptel  147,  August  16. 


Austin 


330/S-1S50  ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Deputy  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
{Gross)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  August  18, 1950 — 8 : 14  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  August  18 — 9 : 40  p.  ni.] 

325.  At  Rau’s  request  he  called  on  me  this  afternoon  to  discuss  his 
proposal  concerning  Korean  subcommittee.  Ran  said  he  had  been 
giving  further  thought  to  his  proposal  and  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
we  “had  mental  reservations”  about  his  proposal  since  he  felt  that 
our  attitude  should  be  largely  decisive  in  determination  on  his  part 
whether  to  proceed  further  with  his  proposal.  He  commented  that 
since  TJSG  was  playing  major  role  in  Korea  and  bearing  heaviest 
burden,  he  had  grave  doubts  whether  he  should  proceed  if  we  felt 
that  a  subcommittee  of  sort  he  had  suggested  would  hinder  rather 
than  help  our  effort  in  Korea.  I  replied  that  I  could  not  characterize 
our  attitude  in  terms  of  “mental  reservations”  but  that  I  would  repeat 
to  him  views  expressed  by  Department  of  which  I  had  told  him  two 
days  ago  as  reported  in  USUN’s  309,  August  18.  I  then  outlined 
Deptel  147,  August  15,  stressing  opening  paragraph  and  summarizing 
our  main  points  of  concern.  I  attempted  to  make  clear  that  we  were 
concerned  lest  his  proposal  might,  because  of  inadequate  terms  of 
reference,  be  construed  as  derogating  from  force  of  earlier  SC  resolu¬ 
tions  and  that  we  thought  it  of  decisive  importance  that  any  procedure 
should  clearly  be  designed  to  bring  about  earliest  possible  compliance 
with  those  resolutions.  I  also  stressed  importance  we  attached  to  avoid¬ 
ing  an  unprofitable  and  diversionary  debate  in  SC  concerning  sub¬ 
committee,  which  debate  would  open  up  opportunity  for  dilatory 
tactics  and  deflect  from  important  matter  of  obtaining  compliance 
with  SC  resolutions.  Finally  I  stressed  importance  attached  by  Depart¬ 
ment  to  adhering  to  fact  that  there  was  no  reason  in  logic  or  in  sound 
policy  why  US  pending  resolution  required  subcommittee  considera¬ 
tion  but  that,  on  conti*ary,  it  should  be  put  to  a  vote  as  soon  as 
Parliamentary  situation  in  SC  permitted. 

I  said  I  was  sure  it  would  assist  Department  in  considering  whole 
matter  if  I  could  transmit  text  of  draft  resolution  which  Rau  earlier 
said  “had  been  hammei'ed  out”  in  his  meeting  with  other  non¬ 
permanent  members  this  morning.  However,  Rau  was  clearly  un- 
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willing  to  give  me  copj'  and  I  did  not  wish  to  embari-ass  him  by 
pressing  him  for  it.  Department  will  recall  substance  of  diaft  as 
transmitted  earlier  today  in  USUN  309. 

'With  respect  to  Dan’s  comments  concerning  special  interest  of  T'S 
in  matter,  I  emphatically  denied  that  we  had  any  greater  or  smaller 
interest  than  any  other  member  of  DX  in  obtaining  compliance  with 
SC  resolutions.  I  said  that  while  we  appreciated  Dan's  motive  and 
friendship  in  requesting  onr  views,  we  would  not  wish  to  a.ssnme  to 
ourselves  any  special  role  or  responsibility  in  leading  him  to  a  decision 
concerning  his  future  actions.  I  said  that  1  was  sure  Department  would 
be  interested  in  reaction  of  Soviet  I  nion  to  his  proposal  and  that  1 
hoped  Malik  would  be  as  forthcoming  in  expressing  his  views  concern¬ 
ing  proposal  as  we  were.  In  addition,  I  expressed  certainty  that  De¬ 
partment  woidd  also  be  affected  by  A’iews  of  onr  other  colleagues  on  SC 
and  added  that  in  informal  discussions  we  had  derived  impression  that 
a  substantial  number  of  SC  members  felt  same  concerns  about  his 
proposal  which  I  expressed  to  Dan. 

Dau  then  said  that  shortly  after  a  meeting  which  he,  held  with  other 
non-permanent  membei’s  of  council  earlier  today,  he  had  receiwd  new 
instructions  from  his  government.  lie  said  that  in  view  of  heavy 
responsibility  which  Avould  fall  upon  non-permanent  members,  par¬ 
ticularly  India  if  his  subcommittee  proposal  were  adopted,  his  govern¬ 
ment  felt  that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  have  affirmative  sui)port 
of  permanent  members  of  council  rather  than  their  mere  acquiescence 
or  al)Stention.  lie  said  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  asked  whether 
wo  had  mental  resei’A’ations. 

I  reminded  Dau  that  this  introduced  a  wholl}'  new  factor  since 
up  to  this  pohit  he  had  advised  us  of  his  feeling  that  it  would  be  best 
for  us  to  abstain  on  theory  that  announced  support  of  his  proposal  by 
I"S  would  compel  a  Soviet  veto.  I  also  reminded  him  that  he  had  up 
to  this  point  left  us  with  impression  that  while  our  viewpoint  was 
not  irrelevant,  he  would  prefer  to  proceed  on  basis  of  his  own  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment.  I  attempted  to  convey  foregoing  comments  in  as 
tactful  manner  as  possible  and  ho  readily  admitted  that  a  “wholl}" 
new  factor’’  had  been  introduced  by  his  present  instructions  from  his 
goA'crnment.  I  said  that  I  would  advise  Department  of  introduction 
of  this  new  factor. 

Dau  then  adverted  to  discussion  Ave  had  held  on  11  August,  reported 
in  USUX’s  205.  lie  referred  to  mention  I  had  made  of  possibility  of 
a  I'^X  adA'isory  council.  Saying  that  he  had  understood  that  I  had  men¬ 
tioned  this  in  a  tentative  manner  and  that  as  he  recalled  I  was  referring 
to  a  council  which  might  be  established  after  cessation  of  hostilities, 
he  said  he  Avished  to  explore  our  vieAvs  concerning  possibility  of  SC 
establishing  an  adAUSory  committee  at  present  time.  lie  envisaged  a 
committee  aaIucIi  Avould  include  at  least  tAvo  Asiatic  poAA'ers  mention- 
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ing  India  and  Burma  as  illustrations.  He  had  no  views  ahont  othei- 
members  of  committee  except  that  its  comj)osition  would  not  he  limited 
to  SC  members.  Although  he  was  somewhat  vagne  about  terms  of 
reference,  he  pictures  it  as  an  advisory  grouj)  which  “would  have  no 
formal  functions'’  and  which  would  make  no  recommendation  to  S('. 
Ai)parently  it  would  be  a  group  which  would  be  availaldc  for  consul¬ 
tation  to  any  members  of  SC  desiring  to  consult  with  it  and  its  primai'y 
purpose  would  be  to  assist  in  formulation  of  what  Ban  described  as 
“war  aims"’.  I  pressed  Ban  for  an  elaboration  of  his  idea,  which  was 
clearly  amorphous,  lie  mentioned  thought  that  such  a  committee  or 
group  might  formulate  post-hostilities  aims,  including  a  formula  for 
establishment  of  a  TJX  advisory  council,  but  would  not  formalize  them 
in  any  way  and  would  not  report  to  anybody. 

I  said  I  would  transmit  this  suggestion  to  Department  but  felt  I 
should  point  out  immediately  reaction  that  it  would  seem  preferable 
to  leave  to  GA  task  of  forming  a  subcommittee  or  advisory  group. 
Ban  said  he  had  not  considered  question  of  GA  action  on  matter  but 
thought  that  an  advisory  committee  of  sort  he  was  now  suggesting 
might  in  some  way  be  of  assistance  to  SC. 

Comment:  l\Iy  impression  during  whole  of  our  convei'sation  w’as 
that  Ban  had  been  instructed  to  go  slow  pushing  his  proposal  and 
that  he  was  endeavoring  to  find  an  exit  through  which  he  could  walk 
gracefully.  I  do  not  believe  he  himself  attaches  much  importance  to 
his  advisory  committee  idea.  Inasmuch  as  our  tactics  iqi  to  this  point 
in  not  committing  a  frontal  assault  upon  his  subcommittee  proposal 
have  preserved  his  good  will  and  at  same  time  have  not  led  to  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  subcommittee,  I  think  that  pursuit  of  same  tactics  with 
respect  to  his  new  proposal  would  also  be  a  wise  course. 

It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  obtain  much  if  any  support  for  this  new 
proposal  from  other  members  of  council,  and  I  doubt  that  upon  fur¬ 
ther  reflection  he  will  adhere  to  it  himself.  Ilowever,  I  promised  that 
I  would  communicate  with  him  Monday  ^  morning  and  give  him 
definitive  Department  i-eactions  both  to  his  request  for  our  point  of 
view  concerning  his  s\d)comittee  proposal  and  also  concerning  his 
newer  advisory  committee  pi’oposal.  It  will  therefore  be  important  to 
have  instnictions  INfonday  mid-morning. 

In  light  of  foregoing  and  in  view  of  fact  that  Dei>artment  is  now 
crystallizing  its  views  re  Korea  in  GA  and  contemplates  initiating 
consultations  with  British  and  French  on  this  subject  next  week,  w’e 
feel  it  would  be  advisable  and  would  help  maintain  good  relations 
with  Ban  by  among  other  things  helping  him  get  off  hook,  if  we 
could  be  authorized  to  discuss  in  preliminary  form  our  thinking  re 
Korea  in  GA. 

Gross 


*  Augu.st  21. 
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330/8-1050 ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  August  19,  1950 — 6 : 49  p.  m. 

niact  [Received  August  19 — 7 : 05  p.  in.] 

3.34.  Eemytel  325,  August  18.  Following  is  text  of  letter  from  Rau 
to  me  and  text  of  draft  resolution  enclosed,  upon  which  we  hope  to 
have  Department’s  comments  mid-morning  INIonday,  August  21 : 

“I  enclose  herewith  the  draft  of  the  resolution  relating  to  my  recent 
proposal  as  settled  at  a  discussion  between  the  non-permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  SC.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  favour  me  with  the 
views  of  your  delegate  as  to  whether  you  will  support  the  resolution 
or  oppose  it  or  abstain  from  voting  if  it  is  presented  to  the  Council. 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  let  me  have  the  information  by  Monday,  the 
21st  August  1950”. 

Draft  resolution : 

“The  SC  hereby  appoints  a  committee  consisting  of  its  non- 
permanent  membei-s,  namely,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  India,  Norway, 
and  Yugoslavia — 

“(a)  To  study 

“(1)  All  proposals  that  have  been  or  may  be  presented  for 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  Korea  in  accordance  with  principles 
of  the  UN, 

“  (2)  All  proposals  for  the  future  of  Korea  after  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace ; 

“(&)  To  submit  its  recommendations  to  the  Council 
before - . 

“The  committee  shall  determine  its  own  procedure  and  may  at  the 
appropriate  stage  invite  any  person,  whom  it  considers  competent  for 
the  purpose,  to  supply  it  with  information  or  to  give  it  other  assistance 
in  examining  matters  within  its  competence”. 

Austin 


795.00/8-2150 

Memorandum  hy  the  Counselor  {Kennan)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 

State  {Well)) 

TOP  secret  [Washington,]  August  21, 1950. 

With  reference  to  your  memorandum  of  August  17  about  the  Rashin 
bombing,  I  note  that  the  President  feels  that  we  must  take  “whatever 
risks  were  necessary  to  destroy  the  points  from  which  supplies  were 
flowing.” 
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Should  you  have  any  further  discussions  with  the  President  of  this 
matter,  it  might  be  useful  for  you  to  know  that  Park  Aimstrong  and 
I  have  been  imable  to  get  from  our  military  intelligence  authorities 
any  confirmation  that  supplies  are  flowing  to  the  Korean  battlefield 
in  any  significant  quantities  from  that  area.  We  have  not  even  been 
able  to  learn  from  them  what  are  the  main  arteries  of  supplies  for 
the  North  Korean  forces;  and  they  have  not  indicated  that  they  have 
any  pailicular  interest,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  responsibili¬ 
ties,  as  distinct  from  requests  we  may  make  of  them,  in  the  state  of 
transportation  facilities  along  the  North  Korean  border  or  the  use 
being  made  of  those  facilities. 

George  F.  Kennan 


795.00/8-2150 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  {Johnson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOE  SECRET  WASHINGTON,  AugUSt  21,  1950. 

Wy  Dkvr  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  Mr.  Webb’s  letter  of  August  16 
on  the  bombing  of  Najin.  The  bombing  of  Najin  was  directed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  in  accordance  with  their  military  responsibilities 
for  the  conduct  of  war  operations.  Najin  is  one  of  a  number  of  highly 
important  military  targets  in  North  Korea,  all  of  which  must  be 
rendered  incapable,  as  far  as  our  forces  are  able,  of  providing  logistic 
support  to  North  Korean  forces,  if  the  success  of  our  Korean  opera¬ 
tions  is  not  to  be  seriously  jeopardized.  Your  earlier  objection  to  the 
attack  which  had  already  been  made  upon  Najin  was  discussed  with  the 
President  and  the  attack  met  with  his  approval. 

Najin,  being  seventeen  miles  south  of  the  North  Korean  frontier,  is, 
of  course,  well  clear  of  that  frontier  and  its  bombing  is,  accordingly, 
within  the  terms  of  the  Presidential  directive  mentioned  by  you  with 
respect  to  keeping  bombing  operations  north  of  the  38th  parallel  “well 
clear”  of  the  frontier.  Also,  the  bombing  of  Najin  is  definitely  within 
tlie  terms  of  that  same  directive  which  authorized  the  extension  of 
air  operations  “into  Northern  Korea  against  air  bases,  depots,  tank 
farms,  troop  columns  and  other  such  purely  military  targets,  if  and 
when,  in  your  judgment,  this  becomes  essential  for  the  performance 

of  your  missions . or  to  avoid  unnecessary  casualties  to  our 

forces.”  In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  I  must  make  plain,  further, 
that  the  “well  clear”  restriction  is,  in  my  opinion,  intended  only  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  frontier  violation  and  not  to  provide 
for  political  determination  as  to  which  military  objectives  within  the 
area  of  North  Korea  may  or  may  not  be  bombed. 

Tlie  primary  target  at  Najin  is  a  petroleum  storage  plant.  This 
petroleum  storage  plant  is  obviously  a  military  asset  to  the  opera- 
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tions  of  North  Korean  forces  and,  therefore,  important  to  our  own 
forces  as  a  military  tar<^et  which  must,  in  the  interests  of  successful 
conduct  of  our  own  operations,  he  attacked  until  dc'Stroj'ed. 

I  cannot  a^ree  with  the  implication  that  the  opinions  of  columnists, 
to  the  effect  that  our  actual  Najin  objectives  are  the  reduction  of  Soviet 
strategic  capabilities  or  their  submarine  capabilities  in  the  area,  can 
projoerlv  be  regarded  as  factual.  Further,  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
})ossibility  of  Soviet  conclusion  that  our  purpose  is  to  reduce  their 
sti'ategic  capabilities  should  logically  have  special  weight  in  the 
matter.  Otherwise,  it  would  follow  that  our  entire  Korean  campaign 
is,  or  may  be,  so  regarded  by  the  Soviets,  thus  placing  in  question 
practically  all  military  features  of  our  Korean  operations. 

AVhile  I  share  your  concern  as  to  the  over-all  implications  of  possible 
eventual  Korean  developments  and,  in  fact,  as  to  the  entire  inter¬ 
national  situation,  I  am  convinced  that  there  must  be  no  weakening 
exception  to  our  military  effort  within  Korean  territoi-y  if  we  are  to 
permit  responsible  military  authorities  to  perform  their  required 
missions  and  if  we  are  to  avoid  unnecessary  casualties  to  our  own 
forces,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  pi’ccarious  situation  now  exist¬ 
ing  in  Korea. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  importance  of  political  considerations  in 
politico-militar}'  decisions.  However,  I  also  believe  that  the  conduct 
of  military  operations,  once  w’e  are  committed  to  such  operations, 
are  not  subject  to  question  in  detail  as  long  as  they  are  conducted 
within  the  terms  of  the  over-all  decision  and  as  long  as  our  military 
commanders  are  held  responsible  for  their  successful  conclusion. 

In  shoit,  once  war  operations  are  undertaken,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  must  be  conducted  to  win.  To  any  extent  that  external  appear¬ 
ances  are  peimitted  to  conflict  with  or  hamper  military  judgment  in 
actual  combat  decision,  the  eifectiveness  of  our  forces  will  be 
jeopardized  and  the  question  of  responsibility  may  well  be  raised. 

I  repeat  that  we  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  expression  “well  clear” 
to  be  that  our  planes  must  not  violate  Soviet  or  IManchurian  frontiers. 
Wo  are  carefully  complying  with  this  spirit  not  only  in  our  planning, 
but  also  in  our  instructions  to  General  IMacArthur.^ 

Sincerely  yours,  Louis  Johnson 


^  ‘  Ac-oordinK  to  a  menioranduin  dated  August  28  by  the  Director  of  the  Executive 
Secretariat^  (McWilliam.s),  Under  Secretary  Webh  .suggested  to  Mr.  Acheson 
that  no  action  be  taken  in  regard  to  thi.s  letter,  since  no  good  would  be  served 
by  continuing  the  corre-spondence.  Mr.  Ache.son’s  staff  as  a  whole  felt  that  the 
letter  showed  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  important  issues  involved  and  a 
lack  of  willingness  to  integrate  military  and  political  policies.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Department  of  State  should  take  no  action  which  could  he  interpreted 
as  interference  in  the  conduct  of  military  operations.  (79.5.00/8-2850) 
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795.00/8-2150 

Memorandum  hy  the  Counselor  {Kennan)  to  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  {Matthexos) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  21,  1950. 

I  approve  generally  of  the  considerations  set  forth  in  Mr.  Jessup's 
inoniorandum  of  August  17  about  our  position  with  respect  to  an 
eventual  proposal  for  withdrawal  of  ITnited  Xations  forces  concurrent 
with  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  X’orth  Korean  forces  to  the  38th  Parallel. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  will  have  to  insist  on  United  Xations  super¬ 
vision  of  elections  “throughout  Korea’'.  1  think  it  may  be  necessary  to 
return  to  the  divided  status,  leaving  South  Korea  as  a  sort  of  U.X. 
trusteeshiji,  protected  by  forces  of  other  1,'^.X.  nations,  under  U.X. 
control. 

George  F.  Kennan 


795.00/8-2150 

Draft  Memorandum  Dx'epared  hy  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 

TOP  secret  [Washington,]  August  21, 1950.’^ 

PiioposED  Terms  for  a  Settlement  of  the  Korean  Conflict  Prior  to 
THE  AsSUJIPTION  OF  THE  OfFENSHT:  BY  UX  FoRCES 

Tlio  following  terms  are  devised  to  meet  only  one  particular  con¬ 
tingency  :  an  indication  from  the  Soviet  side,  before  the  tide  of  battle 
has  turned,  that  Moscow  and/or  Peiping  are  prepared  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  involving  the  withdrawal  of  the  Xorth  Koreans  to  the  38 
parallel. 

1.  The  invading  forces  would  obey  a  Security  Council  order  for  a 
cease-fire. 

2.  An  UXCOK,  revised  to  meet  its  new  responsibilities,  should 
forthwilli  disjiatch  by  air  teams  to  key  positions  along  the  38  parallel 
to  observe  the  Xorth  Korean  withdrawal  to  positions  determined  by 


‘  A  covering  note,  dated  August  22,  from  Philip  Watts  of  tlie  Policy  Planning 
Staff  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Hlckerson,  indicated  that  this  document 
was  the  second  draft  of  a  memorandum  which  had  been  discussed  at  a  meeting 
on  August  21  involving  Me.ssrs.  Rusk,  Flickerson,  Bonbright,  and,  presumably, 
Xitze  and  Davies  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 
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UXCOK,  to  inhibit  removal  of  South  Korean  persons  and  property 
and  to  report  twice  daily  to  UNCOK  on  the  withdrawal. 

3.  UN  Forces,  other  than  EOK,  should  remain  south  of  the  3G 
parallel. 

4.  K.OK  forces  should  follow  the  North  Korean  withdrawal  up  to 
but  not  beyond  38  parallel.  The  EOK  Government  would,  of  course, 
return  to  the  capital  and  resume  governing  authority  over  the  ROK. 

5.  When  ROK  forces  take  up  positions  on  the  38  parallel,  UNCOK 
teams  should  proceed  into  North  Korea  to  prepare  the  groundwork  for 
forthcoming  UN  action,  set  forth  below. 

6.  The  North  Korean  forces  should  be  demobilized  and  their  arms 
placed  under  the  custody  of  UNCOK  pending  the  completion  of  the 
elections  discussed  in  the  following  paragraph,  at  which  time  UNCOK 
would  turn  over  the  weapons  to  the  new  national  government.  Mean¬ 
while  the  North  Korean  civil  authorities  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

7.  UNCOK  should  supervise  an  election  in  North  Korea  which 
would  provide  for  representation  from  that  half  of  the  counti’y  in 
the  Government  of  the  Republic.  As  requested  by  UNCOK,  EOK 
constabulary  units  should  enter  North  Korea  to  assist  in  conducting 
the  elections  and  to  assume,  under  the  control  of  UNCOK,  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 

8.  Meanwhile,  having  no  disposition  to  retain  armed  forces  on 
Korean  soil,  the  United  States  would  welcome  the  replacement  of  its 
troops  south  of  the  36  parallel  by  units  of  other  UN  member  nations 
which  have  supported  the  United  Nations  resolutions  on  Korea,  par¬ 
ticularly  Asian  members. 

9.  With  the  establishment  of  an  all-Korean  Government  UN  forces 
should  promjitly  be  withdrawn,  unless  the  Korean  Government  re¬ 
quests  and  the  UN  agrees  that  they  should  be  retained.® 

On  August  22,  Mr.  Emmerson  sent  the  following  memorandum  to  Assistant 
^ecretary  of  State  Rusk  with  regard  to  this  draft  memorandum  by  the  Policy 
Planning  Staff : 

“John  Davies  suggests— and  I  agree— that  this  be  telegraphed  to  Lov 
lenderson  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  conveyed  in  confidence  to  Bajpai. 
Having  this  reach  Peiping’s  ears  would  irritate  the  Russians,  promote  the 
tliinr?”^(7^00™^22’'0r^^'^^^  intrigue  the  Chinese  Communists.  What  do  you 

For  Mr.  Rusk’s  reply,  see  his  memorandum  dated  September  8,  p.  708. 
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795.00/8-2150 

Draft  Memorandum  hy  Messrs.  John  M.  Allison  and  John  K. 

Emmerson  of  the  Office  of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  21, 1950.^ 

U.S.  Courses  of  Action  in  Korea 
the  problem 

1.  To  determine  what  policies  the  United  States  should  pursue  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  Korean  area  once  the  aggression  has  been  brought  to 
an  end,  either  by  the  defeat  of  the  Korean  Communists  or  as  the  result 
of  an  early  voluntai’y  withdrawal  of  the  aggressor  forces  to  territory 
north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

analysis 

Military  Factors 

2.  The  present  military  objective  of  the  U.N.  Command  is  to 
“repel  the  armed  attack”  of  the  Korean  Communists  and  restore 
international  peace  and  security  in  the  area.  The  Security  Council 
Resolutions  in  pursuance  of  which  action  is  being  taken,  call  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  aggressor  forces  beyond  the  38th  parallel  but  do 
not  specifically  limit  military  ground  operations  of  the  U.N.  Com¬ 
mand  to  the  area  south  of  the  38th  parallel. 

3.  The  strategic  importance  of  Korea  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  of  such 
a  high  degree  that  the  USSR  would  probably  take  extreme  measures — 
excepting  possibly  those  it  deemed  likely  to  bring  on  general  war — 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  regime  in  North  Korea  which  it  did 
not  believe  it  could  ultimately  dominate  or  control. 

4.  Such  Soviet  measures  might  take  the  form  of  committing  Soviet 
or  Chinese  Communist  troops  to  action  in  Korea  or  at  least  occupying 
Korea  north  of  the  38th  parallel  by  such  troops. 

*  This  memorandum  was  forwarded  on  August  22  to  Ambassador  Jessup  with 
a  covering  note  from  Mr.  Emmerson  Indicating  that  it  represented  a  revised 
version  of  the  earlier  draft  paper  by  Mr.  Allison  dated  August  12  (p.  567),  re¬ 
visions  having  been  made  on  the  basis  of  comments  received  from  recipients  of 
the  earlier  draft. 

The  memorandum  was  then  forwarded  without  change  on  August  23  to  the 
NSC  for  NSC  Staff  Consideration  Only  as  a  Department  of  State  Draft  Paper 
on  “U.S.  Courses  of  Action  in  Korea”. 
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5.  However,  it  is  believed  tliat  when  the  tide  of  battle  he^rins  to 
torn,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  wait  for  U.X.  Forces  to  reach  the  38th 
Parallel  before  taking  action.  Such  action  may  he  expected  when  U.X. 
forces  begin  to  have  military  successes  and  may  consist  of  entry  of 
Soviet  forces,  entry  of  Chinese  Communist  forces,  a  new  elfort  at  T  .X. 
settlement,  or  a  combination  of  these. 

().  The  strategic  importance  of  the  Korean  ])eninsula  to  the  U.S. 
is  not  such  as  to  make  desirable  the  commitment  of  large  U.S.  forces 
there.  In  fact  in  case  of  a  global  conflict,  it  would  be  a  serious  dis¬ 
advantage  to  have  U.S.  forces  so  committed.  However,  a  Kremlin- 
dominated  Korean  peninsula  would  be  a  threat  to  I  .S.  security  inter¬ 
ests  in  Japan. 

Political  FaHors 

7.  After  45  years  of  either  colonialism  or  division,  the  people  of 
Korea  have  an  irrepressible  urge  for  the  unification  of  their  country 
and  its  recognition  as  an  equal  and  respected  member  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

8.  The  division  of  Korea  at  the  38th  parallel  is  an  entirely  artificial 
barrier  violating  the  natural  integrity  of  the  nation.  This  division  was 
never  meant  to  be  permanent  and  for  five  years  the  U.S.  has  endeavored 
to  eliminate  it  by  all  possible  peaceful  measures,  first  through  bilateral 
negotiation  Avith  the  Soviets  and  later  through  initiating  action 
through  the  I'nited  Xations  machinery. 

9.  Since  Xovember  1047,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  X^a- 
tions  has  by  OA'erwhelming  majorities  passed  three  Resolutions  looking 
toAvard  achieving  the  objective  of  a  free,  independent  and  unified 
Korea.  A  U.X.  C'ommission  on  Korea  Avas  established  and  has  been 
and  still  is  charged  with  seeking  Korea's  unification  by  pacific  settle¬ 
ment.  In  its  Resolution  of  October  21,  1949,  the  General  Assembly 
reaffirmed  its  aims  in  Korea  and  called  upon  all  member  states  “to 
refrain  from  any  acts  derogatory  to  the  purposes  of  the  present  resolu¬ 
tion."  "While  the  General  Assembly  for  three  year’s  has  sought  to  unify 
Korea  by  jreaceful  means,  it  has  never  formally  considered  nor  e.x- 
])licitly  approved  the  unification  of  Korea  through  military  means. 
Xeither  has  the  United  States  taken  the  specific  decision  to  include 
the  use  of  military  force  among  the  means  by  Avhich  it  Avould  seek  to 
bring  alrout  the  establishment  of  a  unified  and  independent  Koi’ea. 

10.  The  GoA’ernment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  been  established 
in  accordance  with  the  Resolutions  of  the  General  As.sembly,  has  been 
declared  by  the  U.X.  to  be  the  only  laAvful  government  in  Korea  and 
has  been  recognized  by  32  nations. 

11.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  GoA'crnment  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  demonstrated,  despite  many  Aveaknesses,  a  groAving 
capacity  to  goA’crn.  In  its  report  of  June  20,  1950,  UXCOK  pointed 
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out  that  “there  liave  been  distinct  signs  of  iinproveineut  in  recent 
months  in  botli  economic  and  political  stability  of  the  country.”  Ke- 
cent  elections  for  the  National  Assembly  gave  significant  gains  to 
moderate  and  non-Gove rnment  elements  thus  confusing  those  critics 
who  had  raised  the  cry  of  “police  state.” 

12.  The  leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  have  stressed  that  the 
aggression  from  the  North  provides  the  opportunity  to  abolish  the  .‘iSth 
parallel  and  unify  all  of  Korea  under  United  Nations  auspices.  Presi¬ 
dent  Rhee  has  insisted  on  the  special  position  of  his  government  and 
has  formally  notified  the  President  of  the  U.S.  that  the  Republic  of 
Korea  will  not  recognize  the  validity  of  any  decision  reached  about 
the  future  of  Korea  in  the  making  of  which  the  Republic  of  Korea  has 
not  participated. 

13.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  United  States  favoring  a 
“final”  settlement  of  the  Koivan  problem  as  ojiposed  to  any  settlement 
which  smacks  of  compromise  or  a  “deal”,  although  this  sentiment  has 
not  taken  the  explicit  form  of  using  United  States  forces  to  bring 
about  Korean  unification  after  the  North  Koreans  have  been  driven 
back. 

14.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  significant  groups  who  believe  fur¬ 
ther  effoits  should  be  made  to  find  a  peaceful  solution.  Should  a  peace 
offer  be  made  or  the  aggressor  retire  or  be  forced  back  to  the  38th 
parallel  there  would  doubtless  be  strong  effoits  made  by  large  sections 
of  the  public  and  the  Congress  to  stop  the  fighting  and  return  to 
a  peace  basis. 

15.  There  is  evidence  that  the  UNCOK  which  is  operating  in  the 
field  will  make  recommendations  of  a  far-reaching  character  designed 
to  bring  about  the  unification  of  Korea  under  U.N.  auspices.  (See 
USUN’s  266,  Aug.  11.  Copy  attached.^)  The  U.S.  will  have  to  take 
a  stand  on  these  recommendations. 

16.  Soviet  domination  of  North  Korea  has  brought  with  it  the 
jiattern  of  police  and  propaganda  control  well  known  throughout  the 
Soviet  world.  Since  the  existence  and  stability  of  a  unified  Korea  must 
in  the  long  run  depend  largely  upon  the  Korean  people  themselves,  the 
tasks  of  the  United  Nations  will  include  the  reorientation  of  the  North 
Korean  people  toward  the  outlook  of  free  peoples  who  accept  the 
standards  of  international  behavior  set  forth  in  the  United  Nations 
Chaiter. 

17.  A  quick  and  crushing  North  Korean  victory  over  South  Korea 
would  have  gained  for  the  USSR  its  long-standing  goal  of  the  com¬ 
plete  absorption  of  Korea  into  its  orbit.  Furthermore,  the  building  of 
a  “cordon  sovietaire”  from  the  Soviet  borders  of  Sinkiang  to  the 
southern  shores  of  Korea  would  have  neared  comjiletion.  Only  Japan 


’  Ante,  p.  564. 
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and  tlic  Philippines  at  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  Southeast  Asia  to 
the  South,  'would  have  still  remained  outside.  The  aggression  in  South 
Korea,  if  defeated  in  pursuance  of  the  Security  Council  resolutions, 
may  result  in  the  opposite  effect — the  failure  to  complete  the  cordon. 

18.  Li  this  light,  the  situation  in  Korea  now  provides  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  with  the  first  opportunity  to  regain  territory 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  Since  a  basic  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
check  and  reduce  the  preponderant  power  of  the  USSR  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere,  UX  operations  in  Korea  can  set  the  stage  for  the  non- 
Communist  jjeneti'ation  into  an  area  under  Soviet  control. 

19.  Penetration  of  the  Soviet  orbit,  short  of  all-out  war,  would 
distiu’b  the  political,  economic  and  military  structure  which  the 
USSR  is  organizing  between  its  own  Far  Eastern  territories  and  the 
contiguous  areas.  The  bonds  of  Manchuria,  the  pivot  of  this  complex 
outside  the  USSR,  would  be  iveakened,  for  a  free  and  strong  Korea 
could  pix)\dde  an  outlet  for  Manchuria’s  resources  and  could  also  pro¬ 
vide  non-Communist  contact  with  the  people  there  and  in  North 
China. 

20.  The  significance  in  Asia  of  the  unification  of  Korea  under  UN 
ausjiices  would  be  incalculable.  The  Japanese  would  see  demonstrated 
a  check  on  Soviet  expansion.  Elements  in  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime,  and  particularly  important  segments  of  the  Chinese  popula¬ 
tion,  might  be  inclined  to  question  their  exclusive  dependence  on  the 
Kremlin.  Skillful  manipulation  might  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  the  Kremlin.  Throughout  Asia,  those  who 
foresee  only  inevitable  Soviet  conquest  would  take  hope. 

21.  The  above  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  strategic  importance  of 
Korea  to  the  USSR,  make  it  even  more  probable  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  exert  vigorous  efforts  to  block  any  settlement  resulting  in  a  Ko¬ 
rean  Government  which  it  cannot  control.  However,  notwithstanding 
its  considerable  military  strength  located  in  the  Far  East,  the  Soviet 
Union  may  not  yet  be  ready  to  risk  general  war  in  order  to  prevent 
a  determined  and  rapid  effort  by  the  U.N.  to  create  a  unified  Korea. 
This  possibility  might  be  increased  if  the  U.N.  should  adopt  by  a  large 
majority  a  program  recommended  by  UNCOK  or  by  some  other 
United  X^ations  body  and  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  proposed  settlement  was  truly  a  U.N.  and  not 
a  U.S.  settlement  and  that  it  would  not  be  directed  against  legitimate 
Soviet  interests. 

U.S.  Interests  and  Obligations 

22.  The  U.S.  has  pledged  its  support  of  a  unified  and  independent 
Korea.  Our  intentions  have  been  measured  in  our  diplomatic  support, 
military  aid,  and  economic  assistance.  Our  obligation  to  the  United 
Xutions  to  carry  forward  Security  Council  decisions  to  block  a  brencli 
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of  the  peace  is  fixed.  IVe  have  a  moral  obligation  as  well  to  support 
previous  General  Assembl}-  recommendations  on  Korea. 

23.  The  broad  objectives  of  the  United  States  were  stated  in  NSC 
8/2,  approved  by  the  President  on  23  March  1949,  as  follows : 

“a.  To  establish  a  united,  self-governing,  and  sovereign  Korea  as 
soon  as  possible,  independent  of  foreign  control  and  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  UN. 

To  ensure  that  the  government  so  established  shall  be  fully 
representative  of  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  Korean  people. 

''c.  To  assist  the  Korean  people  in  establishing  a  sound  economy  and 
educational  system  as  essential  bases  of  an  independent  and  demo¬ 
cratic  state.  A  more  immediate  objective  is  the  withdrawal  of  remain¬ 
ing  U.S.  occupation  forces  from  Korea  as  early  as  practicable  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  foregoing  objectives.” 

24.  The  political  value  for  the  United  States  and  to  the  United 
Nations  of  showing  to  the  world  the  determination  that  aggression 
shall  be  repelled,  and  that  the  expressed  will  of  the  United  Nations 
shall  be  respected,  justifies  our  current  militai’y  effort  in  Korea. 

CONCLUSIONS 

25.  The  following  principles  form  the  basis  for  consideration  of 
U.S.  actions: 

a.  Although  the  United  States  national  interests  are  involved  in 
the  Korean  situation,  the  problem  of  Korea  is  primarily  a  United 
Nations  problem  and  its  final  solution  must  be  one  which  is  carried 
out  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  and  is  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

h.  The  permanent  unification  of  Korea  can  only  be  fairly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  resolved  with  the  participation  of  representatives  of  the  Korean 
people  chosen  as  the  result  of  free  elections  throughout  Korea  on  the 
basis  of  adult  suffrage  and  by  secret  ballot  held  under  the  authority 
and  observation  of  the  U.N. 

c.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  continue  to  be 
recognized  as  the  only  lawful  government  in  Korea  and  should  be 
consulted  with  respect  to  any  long-term  solution  of  the  Korean 
problem. 

fl.  The  independence  and  unification  of  Korea  conform  with  Ko¬ 
rean  aspirations.  United  States  objectives,  and  the  expressed  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  United  Nations. 

e.  The  tremendous  problems  of  an  economic,  social  and  political 
nature  attendant  upon  the  establishment  of  a  unified  Korea  are  of 
such  a  magnitude  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations. 
Korea  is  an  Asiatic  State  and  the  United  States  should  therefore  urge 
that  the  Asiatic  members  of  the  United  Nations  should  play  a  promi¬ 
nent  role  in  the  assistance  that  the  United  Nations  can  give,  and  that 
their  views  regarding  a  solution  of  the  problem  should  be  given  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration. 

/.  The  establishment  of  a  free  and  united  Korea  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Korean  Communist  regime,  following  unprovoked 
military  aggression,  would  be  a  step  in  reversing  the  dangerous  stra¬ 
tegic  trend  in  the  Far  East  of  the  past  twelve  months. 
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2G.  In  order  to  elTcct  the.  reorientation  of  tlie  North  Ivorean  people, 
to  cause  defection  of  enemy  troops  in  the  lield,  and  to  train  Nortli 
Korean  personnel  to  participate  in  activities  looking  to  unification  of 
the  country,  the  following  steps  should  he  taken  : 

a.  Establish  the  principle  that  the  treatment  of  POAV's,  after  their 
transfer  to  places  of  internment,  shall  he  directed  toward  their  ex¬ 
ploitation,  training  and  use  for  psychological  warfare  purposes,  and 
for  the  tasks  specified  above. 

1).  Set  up  immediately  on  a  pilot-plant  scale  an  interrogation,  in¬ 
doctrination  and  training  center  for  those  POAA^’s  now  in  our  hands 
in  Koi’ea.  Personnel  in  charge  of  this  pi'oject  must  be  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  taking  into  consideration  Korean  or  Far  Eastern 
experience,  language  qualifications,  and  temperamental  aptitude.  Full 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  AA^orld  AA’^ar  II  experience  in  the  indoc¬ 
trination  of  German  and  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  and  of  recent 
experience  with  Soviet  esca2iees. 

27.  The  following  limiting  factors  on  action  which  should  he  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  United  States  must  be  kept  in  mind  : 

a.  The  fact  that  up  until  the  resent  the  Security  Council  has  not 
expressly  authorized  the  use  of  force  to  effect  the  unification  of  Korea 
once  the  aggression  has  been  repulsed. 

h.  The  i^robability  that  any  attemi)t  either  by  force  or  tlirough 
U.N.  action  to  establish  a  unified  and  inde2)endent  Korea  would  cause 
the  Soviet  Union  to  commit  either  its  own  forces  or  those  of  Com¬ 
munist  China  or  both  with  the  consequent  danger  of  global  war. 

c.  The  fact  that  the  military  strength  of  the  United  States  now  is 
inadequate  to  assure  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  fixed  by  our 
natiojial  intex‘e.sts. 

d.  Possible  reluctance  of  other  membei-s  of  the  United  Nations  to 
agree  to  action  necessary  to  effect  the  unification  of  Korea  if  it  ajxpeai’S 
it  wovdd  lead  to  the  outbreak  of  a  general  conflict  with  the  USSR  or 
the  breaking  up  of  the  United  Nations. 

28.  In  consonance  with  the  above  principles  and  having  in  mind 
the  above  limiting  factors,  the  United  States  should  take  the  following 
steps  once  the  aggression  has  been  brought  to  an  end : 

a.  Take  vigorous  action  through  diplomatic  channels  and  in  the 
I  nited  Nations  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly  to  assure  and 
solidifj’  United  Nation  sui:)25ort  of  necessary  action  in  Korea. 

l>.  Be  prepared  to  announce  in  the  United  Nations  its  determination 
to  seek  a  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  within  the  general  frame- 
work  of  previous  United  Nations  Resolutions  and  in  a  manner  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  general  aims  and 
principles  which  the  T nited  States  believes  should  underlie  such  a 
solution. 

c.  AA  hen  such  an  announcement  is  made,  the  United  States  should 
lecommend  or  urge  othei’s  to  recommend,  the  creation  of  an  ajxpro- 
liiiatc  United  Nations  body  which  would  study  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  future  of  Korea  in  accord- 
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auce  with  tlie  principles  enumerated  above.  It  might  be  appiopriate 
for  the  representative  of  India  to  act  as  chairman  of  sucli  a  body. 

d.  Recommend  to  tlie  United  Nations  that,  after  the  successfid 
repulsion  of  the  aggression  in  Korea  and  the  unification  of  the  country 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  above  named  United 
Nations  body,  that  body  should  advise  as  to  the  size  and  character  of 
military  forces  and  of  internal  security'  forces  needed  by  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

e.  d'he  United  States  should  express  its  view  that  for  as  long  as  the 
hSth  parallel  divides  Korea,  or  until  a  stable,  unified,  and  independent 
Koi'ea  is  established,  a  U.N.  military  force  should  be  retained  in  Korea 
to  jirevent  renewed  aggression  or  internal  strife  during  the  natural 
period  of  adjustment,  and  that  such  force  should  include  substantial 
contingents  from  Asiatic  countries.  The  United  States  would  make 
it  clear  that  its  forces  would  be  available  to  participate  in  enforcing 
a  U.N.  guarantee  against  unprovoked  aggression ;  but  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  its  contingents  in  the  U.N.  force  referi-ed  to  should  be 
stationed  south  of  the  ;i8th  parallel. 

/.  Recommend  that  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  upon  the 
c.dvice  of  the  United  Nations  body  mentioned  above  give  such  political 
and  economic  aid  to  the  Korean  Government  as  may  be  necessary  after 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

g.  Should  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  make  recom¬ 
mendations  along  the  lines  set  forth  in  USUN  telegram  266  of 
.\ugust  11.  the  ITnited  States  should  strongly  support  the  general 
character  of  those  recommendations  reserving  the  right  to  suggest 
changes  in  certain  sections  as  may  appear  desirable. 

h.  Press  forward  urgently  with  measures  to  build  up  the  military, 
])olitical  and  economic  strength  of  the  United  States  and  other  non¬ 
communist  nations. 


795.00/S-2100 

Meinorrtmhun  hy  the  Coitvselor  {Kennan)  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ^ 

SECRET  [WAsiiiNun'CN,]  August  21,  1950. 

^fr.  Dulles  recently-  asked  me  to  give  him  a  formal  answer  as  to 
whether  I  ajiproved  of  his  latest  draft  of  the  Japanese  peace  treatyc^ 
I  have  given  him  certain  conditional  answers,  which  avoid  the  larger 
question  of  our  attitude  toward  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  as  part  of 
our  whole  Far  Eastern  policy.  But  his  inquiry-  reminded  me  that  I  have 
never  really  set  forth  to  y-ou  my  feelings  about  Far  Eastern  policy  in 
general,  and  has  made  me  feel  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  try  to  summarize 
them  for  you,  if  only-  for  j^Ri’posc  of  clarification,  before  I  leave  the 
I)e})artment.® 

‘  All  unsigned  manuscript  note  on  the  source  text  indicated  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  requested  that  no  distribution  be  made  of  this  memorandum. 

■  For  related  liocumentatioii,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  1109  ff. 

“Mr.  Kennan  left  the  Department  of  State  at  tlie  end  of  August. 
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I  T,  ould  therefore  like  to  say  the  following ; 

1.  The  course  upon  which  we  are  today  moving  is  one,  as  I  see  it,  so 
little  promising  and  so  fraught  with  danger  that  I  could  not  honestly 
urge  vou  to  continue  to  take  responsibility  for  it.  Ihese  are  the  main 
reasons  why  I  feel  this  way : 

a.  We  have  not  achieved  a  clear  and  realistic  and  generally  accepted 
view  of  our  objectives  in  Korea  and  sectors  of  our  public  opinion  and 
of  our  official  establishment  are  indulging  themselves  in  emotional, 
moralistic  attitudes  toward  Korea  which,  unless  corrected,  can  easily 
carry  us  toward  real  conflict  with  the  Russians  and  inhibit  us  from 

making  a  realistic  agreement  about  that  area. 

h.  By  permitting  General  MacArthur  to  retain  the  wide  and  rela¬ 
tively  uncontrolled  latitude  he  has  enjoyed  in  determining  our  policy 
in  the  north  Asian  and  western  Pacific  areas,  we  are  tolerating  a  state 
of  affairs  in  which  we  do  not  really  have  full  control  over  the  state¬ 
ments  that  are  being  made — and  actions  taken — in  our  name. 

c.  Our  policy  toward  the  rival  Chinese  regimes  is  one  almost  sure 
to  run  us  into  serious  conflict  with  other  Asian  countri^  and  with 
England  and  the  Commonwealth  and  to  strengthen  Peiping-Woscow 
solidarity  rather  than  weaken  it. 

d.  In  Indo-China  we  are  getting  oumelves  into  the  position  of 
guaranteeing  the  French  in  an  undertaking  Avhich  neither  they  nor 
we,  nor  both  of  us  together,  can  win. 

e.  By  our  intention  to  leai^e  U.S.  forces  in  Japan  with  full  freedom 
of  movement  there,  and  with  their  presence  sanctioned  by  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty,  we  are  undermining  our  future  political  relations  with 
the  Japanese  people  and  creating  a  situation  wffiich  will  obscure  for 
them  a  correct  view  of  their  own  national  interest ;  in  addition  to  this, 
we  are  thereby  making  an  agreement  with  the  Russians  over  Korea 
far  more  difficult  than  it  would  otheiwise  be. 

2.  In  the  light  of  this  situation,  what  course  of  action  Avould  be 
dictated  by  considerations  of  pure  national  interest,  leaving  aside  for 
the  moment  our  domestic  political  inhibitions  ? 

First  of  all,  we  should  make  it  an  objective  of  policy  to  terminate 
our  involvements  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
on  the  best  terms  we  can  get. 

With  respect  to  Indo-China,  we  should  let  Schuman  know  at  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  *  that  the  closer  view  avo 
have  had  of  the  problems  of  this  area,  in  the  course  of  our  efforts  of 
the  past  few  months  to  support  the  French  position  there,  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  that  position  is  basically  hopeless.  Stressing  that  this 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  their  own  responsibility,  we  should  say 
that  we  will  do  ev^erything  in  our  ix)wer  to  aA’oid  embarrassing  the 
F rench  in  their  problems  and  to  support  them  in  any  reasonable  course 
they  would  like  to  adopt  looking  to  its  liquidation ;  but  that  we  cannot 


*  Documentation  on  the  tripartite  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  New  York, 
September  12-14  and  18-19,  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iii. 
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honestly  agree  vritli  them  that  there  is  any  real  hope  of  remaining 
successful  in  Indo-China,  and  we  feel  that  rather  than  have  their 
weakness  demonstrated  by  a  continued  costly  and  unsuccessful  effort 
to  assert  their  will  by  force  of  arms,  it  would  be  preferable  to  permit 
the  turbulent  jxilitical  currents  of  that  country  to  find  their  own  level, 
unimpeded  by  foreign  troops  or  pressures,  even  at  the  probable  cost 
of  an  eventual  deal  between  Viet-Nam  and  Viet-lSIinh,  and  the  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  country  of  Viet-lNIinh  authority,  possibly  in  a  some¬ 
what  modified  form.  "We  might  suggest  that  the  most  promising  line 
of  withdrawal,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  prestige,  would  be  to 
make  the  problem  one  of  some  Asian  regional  responsibility,  in  which 
the  F rench  exodus  could  be  conveniently  obscured. 

So  far  as  Korea  is  concerned,  my  thoughts  are  not  based  on  any 
regret  for  the  basic  determination  to  enter  the  Korean  war,  which 
was  unquestionably  the  correct  one;  but  I  think  we  will  be  on  very 
dangerous  terrain  if  we  fail  to  recognize  the  following  subtle  but 
wholly  valid  and  vital  distinction ; 

It  was  not  tolerable  to  us  that  communist  control  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  South  Korea  in  the  way  in  which  this  was  attempted  on 
June  24,  since  the  psychological  radiations  from  an  acquiescence  in 
this  development  on  our  part  would  have  been  wholly  disruptive  of 
our  prestige  in  Asia ; 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  essential  to  us  to  see  an  anti-Soviet  Korean 
regime  extended  to  all  of  Korea  for  all  time;  we  could  even  eventually 
tolerate  for  a  certain  period  of  time  a  Korea  nominally  independent 
but  actually  amenable  to  Soviet  influence,  provided  this  state  of  affairs 
were  to  be  brought  about  gradually  and  not  too  conspicuously,  and 
were  accompanied  by  a  stable  and  secure  situation  in  Japan  and  a 
quieting  down  of  the  existing  tensions  and  fears  in  that  general  area. 

^fy  reasons  for  considering  this  distinction  a  valid  one  are  these ; 
It  is  beyond  our  capabilities  to  keep  Korea  permanently  out  of  the 
Soviet  orbit.  The  Koreans  cannot  really  maintain  their  own  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  face  of  both  Russian  and  Japanese  pressures.  From 
the  standpoint  of  our  own  intei'ests  it  is  preferable  that  Japan  should 
dominate  Korea  than  that  Russia  should  do  so.*  But  Japan,  at  the 
moment,  is  too  weak  to  compete.  IVe  must  hope  that  with  the  revival 
of  her  normal  strength  and  prestige,  Japan  will  regain  her  influence 
theix?.  But  the  interval  will  probably  be  too  long  to  be  bridged  over 
successfully  by  any  of  the  expedients  we  have  employed  in  the  past  or 
now  have  in  contemplation.  A  period  of  Russian  domination,  while 

♦In  his  book  on  “Roosovelt  and  the  Russo-Japanese  War”  Tyler  Dennett  de- 
.scribed  Roosevelt’s  policy  toward  Korea  in  laO.o  as  follows:  “To  Japanese  as¬ 
cendency  in  the  peninsula  the  American  Government  has  no  objections.  Japanese 
control  was  to  be  preferred  to  Korean  misgovernment,  Chinese  interference,  or 
Russian  bureaucracy.”  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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undesirable,  is  preferable  to  continued  IbS.  involvement  in  that  un¬ 
ha  j)[)y  area,  as  lon^  as  the  means  cliosen  (o  assort  Soviet  influence  are 
not,  as  was  the  case  with  those  resorted  to  in  ,Iune  of  this  }eai,  ones 
calculated  to  throw  panic  ant.!  terror  into  other  Asian  peoples  and  thus 
to  achieve  for  the  Kremlin  important  successes  ^loinjr  far  beyond  the 
Korean  area.  But  it  is  important  that  the  nominal  independence  of 
Korea  he  2)reserved,  for  it  i)rovides  a  flexible  vehicle  throujrh  which 
Japanese  influence  may  someday  firadually  replace  Soviet  influence 
without  creating  undue  international  reijercussions. 

As  for  Japan,  we  have  here  the  most  imiiortant  single  factor  in 
Asia.  We  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  continue  successfully  to  keep  Jaj^an 
i-esistant  to  Soviet  pressures  by  using  our  own  strength  as  the  main 
instrument  in  this  effort.  The  only  adequate  “main  instniment”  for 
this,  in  the  long  run,  will  he  enlightened  self  interest  of  the  Ja2:)anese 
I)eoplo,  as  translated  into  action  by  a  Ja^^anese  Gov'ernment.  If  we 
insist  on  keeping  troo^is  in  Jai)an,  their  2:)resence  there  will  inevitably 
be  a  bone  of  political  contention,  and  the  communists  will  vigorously 
make  capital  of  it.  Precisely  because  we  have  forces  there,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  establish  a  healthy  diplomatic  relationship  to  the  Ja2:)a- 
nese,  which  could  develop  and  enlist  their  sense  of  self-interest.  Our 
commander  and  his  position  will  constantly  tend  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  a  trend  of  events.  This  is  2)articularly  cogent  in  its  inq^lication 
because  of  our  seeming  inability  to  keep  large  bodies  of  troops  abroad 
without  burdening  local  2)eoples  i)hysically  and  flaunting  before  them 
the  visible  evidences  of  a  vastly  higher  standard  of  material  comfort. 
Furthermoro,  the  marked  j^redilection  of  the  American  people  for 
taking  the  side  of  any  United  States  garrison  commander  abroad 
against  the  Government  (and  particularly  the  State  Department)  in 
Washington,  will  mean  that  we  will  not  really  have  effective  policy 
control  over  him.  A  military  commander  in  a  foreign  territory  is 
never  a  suitable  vehicle  of  political  policy.  In  addition  to  this,  if  the 
commander  has  a  quasi-international  status,  as  is  now  the  2)lan,  he  will 
ex})loit  this  as  a  means  of  evading  j^olicy  directives  from  this  Govern¬ 
ment  which  do  not  coincide  with  his  own  predilections.  Finally,  if  the 
Japanese  agreement  to  the  presence  of  such  forces  is  anchored  in  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  in  turn  reflects  a  duress  im2)licit  in  military 
defeat  and  unconditional  surrender,  it  will  never  have  full  legitimacy 
in  Japanese  eyes.  This  element  of  duress  will  always  rise  to  ])lague 
us  in  all  our  future  relations  to  the  Ja2>anose,  and  to  divert  Jai^anese 
attention  to  the  jn’oblem  of  “how  to  get  United  States  troops  out” 
rather  than  “how  to  meet  Soviet  pressures  against  Japan.” 

In  the  event  of  war,  I  take  it  we  would  not  try  to  maintain  and 
supply  an  armed  establishment  in  Japan  anyway,  if  it  were  faced,  as 
I  think  it  would  be,  with  active  opposition  and  attack  from  Soviet 
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forces  on  the  mainland.  I  assume,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  our 
forces  there  is  not  necessary  for  this  contingency. 

Our  best  bet,  therefore,  at  tlie  present  time  would  be  to  establish 
real  diplomatic  contact  with  the  Russians  (this  means  contact  along 
the  lines  of  the  Malik- Jessup  talks  of  last  year)  ®  aiming  at  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  something  like  the  following  state  of  affairs :  we  would  con¬ 
sent  to  the  neutralization  and  demilitarization  of  Japan  (except  for 
strong  internal  2^olice  forces)  whereas  the  Russians  would  agree  to  a 
termination  of  the  Korean  war  involving  withdrawal  of  the  North 
Korean  forces  and  of  our  forces  and  a  period  of  effective  United  Na¬ 
tions  control  over  Korea  for  at  least  a  year  or  two,  the  U.N.  utilizing 
for  this  purpose  the  nationals  and  forces  only  of  other  Asian  countries. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  have  to  have  as  its  concomitants  certain 
decisions  of  unilateral  United  States  policy :  to  wit : 

(a)  A  readiness  on  our  part  to  get  ourselves  out  of  the  line  of  fire 
on  the  question  of  Chinese  admission  to  the  United  Nations,  by  a  policy 
of  abstention  from  voting  on  this  subject  or  of  the  exertion  of  ])ressure 
on  othei-s ; 

(h)  The  adoption  of  a  military  policy  in  this  country  whereby  we 
would  maintain  in  being  and  in  a  state  of  readiness  at  all  times  a  mixed 
combat  force,  commanded  and  operated  as  a  unit,  capable  of  dealing 
a  sharp  blow  on  a  limited  front  almost  anywhere  in  the  world  on  short 
notice,  along  the  lines  of  my  recommendations  to  the  Defense  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1947  (copy 
attached)  ;  ® 

(<?)  A  determination  on  our  part  to  see  to  it  that  the  Japanese  would 
be  adequately  equipped  to  look  after  their  own  internal  security,  even 
in  the  race  of  the  worst  that  their  own  communists  could  do ;  and 

(d)  An  approach  to  the  Formosan  question  based  on  a  U.N.- 
conducted  plebiscite,  again  without  U.S.  participation,  and  com- 
jjlete  subsequent  demilitarization  of  Formosa  under  whatever  regime 
might  be  established,  the  U.N.  acting  as  permanent  supervisor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  does  not  imply  any  written  agreement 
with  the  Russians.  In  fact,  to  try  to  negotiate  anything  of  that  sort 
would  probably  be  disastrous.  It  implies  only  a  general  meeting  of 
the  minds,  the  sanction  for  which  would  lie  in  the  readiness  of  either 
side  to  proceed  with  its  part  of  the  arrangement.  Thus  channels  should 
be  left  open  so  that  further  Russian  tactlessness  in  Korea  could  be 
followed  by  an  immediate  re-introduction  of  U.S.  forces  into  Japan. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  re-occupy  J apan  without  provocation, 
the  Russians  could  consider  all  bets  off  with  respect  to  Korea. 

*  See  Foreign  Relations,  1949,  vol.  m,  pp.  694  fP. 

*  Not  printed ;  reference  is  to  a  talk  given  by  Mr.  Kennan  on  January  23,  1947 
before  the  National  Defense  Ck)mmittee  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  For 
a  summary  of  the  talk,  see  George  F.  Kennan,  Memoirs:  1925-1950  (Boston, 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1967),  pp.  311-312. 
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Such  an  arrangement,  it  should  be  noted,  would  involve  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  real  diplomatic  contact  with  J apan,  as  well  as  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  means  contact  not  with  the  present  Japanese  Government 
but  with  the  really  influential  circles  which  are  now  lurking  in  the 
political  background.  This  cannot  be  done  by  General  IMacArthur  or 
by  anyone  in  his  headquarters.  It  would  take  a  real  diplomatic  envoy, 
backed  by  Presidential  authoidty  but  instructed  to  operate  quietly, 
patiently  and  inconspicuously. 

3.  So  much  for  national  interest  in  the  abstract.  There  remains  the 
fact  that  United  States  public  opinion,  aroused  by  the  Korean  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  confused  by  the  partisan  attacks  on  the  administration,  is 
not  prepared  for  this  sort  of  a  policy.  I  realize  that  an  attempt  to 
proceed  along  these  lines  would  encounter,  as  things  stand  today, 
violent  and  outraged  opposition  both  within  sectors  of  the  Executive 
branch  and  in  the  Congress.  In  particular,  it  would  mean  pouring  oil 
on  the  fires  already  kindled  by  the  Republican  opposition  in  the  charge 
that  our  Far  Eastern  policy  has  been  over-lenient  to  Communism  and 
therefore  neglectful  of  our  national  security.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
there  is  a  clear  problem  of  responsibility  here  involved,  which  begs 
for  clarification.  This  is  not  really  my  competence,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  should  discuss  it  in  this  paper.  But  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  my 
views  orally,  before  I  leave,  if  they  would  be  of  any  interest. 

George  F.  I^ennan 


330/8-1950  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  AVashixgton,  August  21,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

170.  Reurtel  334  August  19  our  position  continues  to  be  that  set  forth 
in  Deptel  147  Aug  15  and  Rau  res  text  does  not  in  itself  suffice  to 
meet  points  we  have  raised.  As  we  understand  GOI  trying  to  kill 
Rau  proposal,  we  believe  we  should  do  nothing  to  prop  it  up. 

In  discussion  with  Rau  you  may  present  fol  views : 

Fighting  in  Korea  may  be  halted  through  accomplishment  objectives 
SC  resolutions  June  25  and  27.  Leading  members  UN  such  as  India  and 
US  should  be  giving  careful  thought  to  problems  arising  for  UN 
thereafter. 

UN  faces  long-range  problem  of  great  difficulty  after  fighting  ceases. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  these  membei’s  to  consider  how  the  UN  can  carry 
out  its  political,  security,  and  rehabilitation  responsibilities. 

Accordingly  Dept  suggests  we,  Rau,  and  others  give  attention  to 
defining  those  problems,  exploring  alteniative  answers,  and  then  con¬ 
sidering  procedures  best  adopted  to  arriving  at  reasonable  and  accept- 
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able  UN  answers;  i.e.  that  we  should  make  procedure  the  servant  of 
substance  and  not  vice  versa. 

Eeurtel  325  Aug  18  advisory  committee  suggested.  We  will  seek  to 
encourage  broadest  j^ossiblo  debate  and  action  in  GA  regarding  the 
problem  of  Korea’s  future,  and  accordingly  believe  that  any  Com¬ 
mittee  including  reps  of  countries  not  on  SC  might  preferably  await 
GA  consideration. 

Aciieson 


310.2/8-2150  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Re'presentative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Seo'etary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  August  21, 1950 — 6 : 30  p.  m. 

priority  [Eeceived  August  21 — 7 : 23  p.  m.] 

339.  At  consultation  of  SC  members  called  by  Malik  at  Lake 
Success,  he  opened  by  stating  that  the  Soviet  Union  without  changing 
its  attitude  toward  the  25  June  resolution  felt  that  it  was  possible  for 
the  SC  to  agree  on  the  simultaneous  seating  of  the  SK  and  NK  au¬ 
thorities.  Ue  recalled  consultation  of  August  17  when  other  delegates 
had  spoken  on  the  timing  but  not  on  the  substance  of  the  Soviet 
proposal.  Hence,  he  had  called  for  this  informal  exchange  of  views  to 
receive  any  comments  on  substance.  In  the  discussion  that  followed 
Sunde  (Norway)  was  only  member  to  speak  except  for  one  brief 
comment  by  Quevedo  (Ecuador).  After  an  exchange  of  about  40 
minutes  Malik  suggested  the  following  communique : 

“An  informal  exchange  of  views  of  SC  membeis  took  place  on 
August  21  on  the  question  of  hearing  in  the  SC,  representatives  of 
NK  and  SK.  No  agreement  was  reached  on  this  question.” 

To  summarize  discussion,  Sunde  opened  by  recalling  last  consul¬ 
tation  in  which  USSR  maintained  its  position  but  asked  all  the  others 
to  concede.  He  thought  it  was  clear  why  SC  could  not  ask  NK’s  to  sit. 
During  the  police  action  the  SC  could  properly  hear  only  from  the 
victim  but  during  the  final  stage  the  question  of  seating  the  NK’s 
would  bo  a  different  one.  ISIalik  again  spoke  of  the  Soviet  position 
based  on  the  leal  fact  that  without  both  parties  the  case  cannot  be 
settled  cither  now  or  in  the  future.  He  therefore  restated  his  proposal 
that  without  further  discussion  of  the  25  June  resolution  we  invito 
the  representative  of  SK  and  since  both  are  needed  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  case  we  also  make  a  decision  on  an  invitation  to  the 
NK’s.  He  referred  to  Sunde’s  comment  that  only  during  the  pendency 
of  the  police  action  were  the  NK’s  not  to  be  asked.  There  were  no 
precedents  in  the  charter  for  hearing  only  the  victim  and  he  referred 
to  the  practice  of  the  Palestine  and  Kashmir  cases.  He  stressed  that 
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at  all  stages  both  parties  are  needed  and  concluded  that  if  Sunde 
reflected  the  majority  of  the  Council  without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
of  the  NK’s  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  no  purpose  in  continuing  the 
exchange. 

Sunde  replied  that  a  great  number  of  SC  members  had  debated  this 
and  these  members  had  given  authoritative  interpretation  to  the 
25  June  resolution  to  the  effect  that  a  standing  invitation  has 
been  issued  to  the  representative  of  SK.  Two  presidents  of  the  SC  have 
acted  on  this  invitation  by  stating  that  they  invited  the  SK  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  table  and  not  using  the  phrase  “unless  there  is  objec¬ 
tion”.  Sunde  reminded  Malik  that  he  was  asking  the  Council  to 
revei'se  this  decision.  He  felt  that  on  this  substantive  question  nine 
members  of  the  SC  endoi'sed  the  action  of  the  two  presidents.  Malik 
attempted  to  di-aw  out  Sunde  asking  for  clarification  as  to  whether 
those  nine  members  while  insisting  on  an  invitation  to  the 
SK’s  would  take  a  decision  on  seating  the  NK  authorities  since,  as 
he  put  it,  “any  lack  of  clear  understanding  would  harm  our  business.” 
When  the  other  members  remained  silent  IMalik  then  noted  the  facts 
that  Sunde  did  not  deem  it  possible  to  take  a  decision  on  seating  the 
NK’s  and  therefore  the  exchange  of  views  was  complete.  There  was 
then  discussion  of  the  communique  set  out  above  and  Sunde  added 
in  conclusion  that  he  thought  ten  members  of  the  SC  were  agreed  on 
the  formal  point  that  the  SK  representative  had  been  invited  to  the 
table. 

Austin 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  on  August  22  from  3  to 
6 : 50  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.  489.  No  substan¬ 
tive  action  took  place,  the  entire  meeting  being  devoted  to  a  lengthy 
statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  accusing  the  United  States  of 
aggression  in  Korea,  to  which  responses  were  made  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  The  Council  then 
adjourned  until  August  25. 


705B.00/8-2250 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Emhassy  in  Korea 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  August  22,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

89.  There  is  growing  tendency  among  correspondents  and  others  to 
talk  of  short-comings  Rhee  Govt  thus  falling  unconsciously  for  commie 
line  that  ROK  is  reactionary  govt  not  representative  of  people  which 
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has  (lone  nothing  about  land  i-eform,  locked  up  polit  opposition,  etc. 

Dept  thinks  KOK  record  far  better  than  its  reputation.  Greater 
effort  required  counteract  this  growing  tendency  with  factual  info 
about  govt  achievements.  Handling  serious  refugee  problem  wld  make 
excellent  story  this  regard.  Also  excellent  resistance  IlOK  troops  stress¬ 
ing  large  casualties,  training  ROK  troop  replacements,  etc.  Old  more 
be  done  with  ideas  ROK  is  after  all  legitimate  govt  confronted  by 
great  handicaps,  gradually  becoming  stabilized,  encouraging  public 
education,  responsive  popular  will  evidenced  by  two  elections  in  which 
people  expressed  free  will,  as  results  show?  How  about  more  effort 
publicize  national  assembly  as  representative,  responsive  body  ? 

Suggest  giving  background  briefing  Amer  fon  correspondents  such 
achievement,  use  every  opportunity  stress  ROK  activities.  Dept  real¬ 
izes  correspondents  mostly  interested  actual  war  coverage  but  more 
serious  ones  shld  be  willing  note  polit  factors  too. 

Acheson 


795.00/8-2350 

Memorandum  hy  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  United 
Nations  Affairs  {Sandifer)  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  North¬ 
east  Asian  Affairs  {Allison) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  23, 1950. 

Subject :  Revised  Draft  Paper  on  “U.S.  Courses  of  Action  in  Korea” 
The  comments  which  follow  relate  to  the  revised  draft,  dated 
August  21,  of  the  paper  on  “U.S.  Courses  of  Action  in  Korea”. 

We  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the  Comments  contained  in  my 
memorandum  of  August  13  ^  have  been  taken  into  account  in  the 
preparation  of  the  revised  draft.  However,  there  are  a  couple  of  x>oints 
to  which  we  attach  very  great  importance  which  are  not  satisfactorily 
covered  by  the  revised  draft. 

1.  Paragraph  £8. — In  the  introductory  sentence  to  Paragraph  28 
(which  was  previously  26) ,  we  note  that  the  following  phrase  has  been 
added:  “once  the  aggression  has  been  brought  to  an  end”.  We  are 
certain  to  be  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  developing  our  position 
and  stating  it  publicly  on  the  question  of  the  future  of  Korea  before 
the  aggression  has  been  brought  to  an  end.  It  is  quite  clejir  from  recent 
developments  in  the  Security  Council  that  there  will  be  continued 
pressure  for  the  development  by  the  Security  Council  and  even  by 
tlie  General  Assembly  of  a  program  for  the  future  settlement  in  Korea. 
It  is  essential  that  we  be  in  a  position  to  influence  the  development 
of  i)lans  for  the  future  of  Korea.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  fatal  to 
limit  the  statement  of  policy  here  by  including  the  time  element  of 

'■  Not  printed. 
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liaving  it  done  after  the  aggression  has  been  brought  to  an  end.  W® 
■cannot  delay  longer  than  the  consideration  of  the  Korean  question  in 
the  Greneral  Assembly  a  public  announcement  of  our  general  policy 
with  respect  to  the  future  of  Korea.  Accordingly,  we  urge  most 
strongly  that  this  phrase  be  dropped.  Otherwise  the  value  of  the  paper 
is  to  a  v'^ery  considerable  extent  nullified. 

2.  Paragra'ph  28  (d). — The  recommendation  in  the  earlier  para¬ 
graph  that  Korea  be  demilitarized  has  been  eliminated  and  it  is  now 
provided  that  the  United  Nations  body  referred  to  shall  “advise  as  to 
the  size  and  character  of  military  forces  and  of  internal  security  forces 
needed  by  the  Republic  of  Korea”.  We  consider  that  an  important 
element  of  the  Korean  settlement  is  the  demilitarization  of  Korea.  It  is 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  contending  parties 
to  eliminate  Korea  as  a  source  of  military  contention  that  there  is  any 
hope  of  obtaining  a  settlement  which  will  establish  peace  and  security 
in  the  area.  This  might  possibly  bring  about  Russian  acquiescence  in 
a  settlement  resulting  in  the  unification  of  Korea.  It  seems  to  us  that 
we  should  not  envisage  a  settlement  which  would  involve  maintenance 
by  the  United  States  of  strong  military  forces  in  Korea  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Demilitarization  of  course  means  that  Korea  must  be  assured 
of  adequate  protection  by  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition  the  following  minor  changes  are  suggested : 

1.  Paragrafh  8. — “.  .  .  and  later  hy  initiating  action  through  the 
United  Nations  machinery.” 

2.  Paragraph  11. — “.  .  .  thus  confuting  those  critics  who  had 
raised  the  cry  of  ‘police  state.’  ”  Alternatively  this  clause  might  be 
omitted  entirely. 

3.  Paragraph  13. — “.  .  .  although  this  sentiment  has  not  taken 
the  explicit  form  of  advocating  use  of  United  States  forces  .  .  .”  etc. 

4.  As  paragraph  25  (a)  now  contains  a  reference  to  “the  problem  of 
Korea”,  paragraph  25  (6)  may  now  begin  simply,  “The  problem  can 
only  bo  fairly  and  correctly  resolved”  etc.,  instead  of  with  the  present 
awkward  anfi  somewhat  misleading  formula. 

Durward  V.  Sandifkr 


705.00/8-2350 

Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  {Rusk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  23, 1950. 

Subject:  Proposed  Naval  Action  in  the  Event  North  Korean  Sub¬ 
marines  Attack  UN  Ships. 

Problem: 

In  the  event  a  “North  Korean”  submarine  makes  an  overt  attack 
upon  a  UR  vessel  the  Navy  proposes  that  a  declaration  immediately 
be  issued  by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Unified  Forces  to  the 
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effect  that  all  submarines  passing  through  the  area  outlined  in  blue 
on  the  attached  map  ^  Tvould  be  subject  to  immediate  attack  by  UN 
forces  unless  proceeding  on  the  surface  under  escort. 

Discussion : 

At  present,  instructions  to  the  UN  Naval  Forces  provide  that  they 
may  attack  unidentified,  submerged  submarines  only  if  they  remain 
in  position  to  attack  a  UN  vessel.  Eecently  the  US  Commander,  Naval 
Forces,  Far  East,  and  the  British  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
“belligerent  area”  in  the  waters  around  Korea  into  which  “neutral” 
warships  would  be  warned  not  to  enter.  Neither  the  Department  nor 
the  Navy  Department  concurred  in  this  proposal  as  it  was  considered 
to  be  an  unjustified  interference  with  the  rights  of  neutral  vessels  on 
the  high  seas  and  as  not  having  any  legal  effect  beyond  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  self-defense  already  contained  in  the  orders  under 
which  the  Navy  was  operating. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  present  lines  of  Naval  communication 
with  Korea  are  very  \nilnerable  to  submarine  attack  and  if  such  an 
attack  were  made  by  “North  Korean”  submarines  it  would  be  im¬ 
portant  that  the  UN  Naval  Forces  be  able  to  take  prompt  counter¬ 
measures  and  not  wait  until  a  submarine  came  into  position  to  deliver 
an  attack  as  required  by  present  instructions.  However,  the  proposed 
area  is  so  broad  that  unless  the  Soviets  chose  to  comply  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  established  for  the  passage  of  submarines  through  the  area 
they  would  have  no  means  of  moving  submarines  from  such  places 
as  Dairen  and  Vladivostok  except  by  keeping  within  Chinese  or 
Eussian  territorial  waters  for  long  distances. 

Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  we  propose  to  the  Navy  that : 

(a)  The  area  be  reduced  approximately  to  the  limits  shown  in  red 
on  the  attached  map.  This  area  would  include  only  the  waters  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  Korea  and  the  supporting  supply  lines  for  the 
UN  Forces.  It  will  give  the  USSE  access  to  Dairen  and  Vladivostok 
without  the  necessity  of  their  complying  with  the  required  procedures. 

(b)  To  avoid  incidents  involving  UN  Forces  and  to  protect  UN 
Forces,  full  and  ample  notification  be  made  to  all  Governments  prior 
to  initiating  attacks  on  submarines  in  the  area.  The  proclamation  of 
the  area  should  be  by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  UN  Forces 
at  least  48  hours  prior  to  initiating  attacks  in  the  area  and  should  be 
immediately  communicated  through  the  UN  to  all  Governments.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  48-hour  period  the  self-defense  measures  now  in  effect  would 
operate. 

Recommendation ; 

It  is  recommended  that  you  approve  the  communication  to  the  Navy 
of  the  foregoing  counter-proposal. 

*  Not  printed. 
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795.00/8-2350 

Memorandum  hy  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  N ortheast  Asian 
Affairs  {Johnson)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Easteim  Affairs  {Rush) 


TOP  SECRET  [AVasiiington,]  A.ugust  23,  19o0. 

Subject:  Declaration  Concerning  Action  Against  Submarines  in 
Event  of  “North  Korean”  Submarine  Attack. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  called  on  Capt.  Orem^  at 
the  Navy  this  afternoon  to  discuss  the  above  subject.  I  informed  him 
that  the  Department  was  entirely  sympathetic  to  the  Navy’s  problem 
and  was  confident  that  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  could  be 
reached.  I  also  informed  Capt.  Orem  that  it  w^as  the  view  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  that,  regardless  of  the  forum  in  which  the  final  decision 
was  reached,  the  President  should  be  informed  thereof.  Specifically, 
I  informed  him  that  it  was  the  view  of  the  Department  that : 


1.  The  proposed  area  should  be  limited  to  the  maximum  possible 
degree  to  the  waters  immediately  adjacent  to  Korea  and  the  shipping 
lanes  between  Japan  and  Korea  so  as  to  permit  USSR  vessels  reason¬ 
able  freedom  of  movement  from  Dairen  and  Vladivostok  if  they  did 
not  choose  to  submit  to  the  required  procedures. 

2.  Full  notification  of  the  action  should  be  made  by  all  means  avail¬ 
able,  including  formal  notification  to  all  governments  through  the  UN. 

3.  Not  less  than  48  hours  should  elapse  between  the  public  declara¬ 
tion  and  the  initiation  of  the  proposed  attacks,  during  which  period 
the  present  self-defense  measures  would  operate. 

4.  Consideration  be  given  to  making  the  declaration  at  this  time 
rather  than  awaiting  an  overt  attack. 


Capt.  Orem  was  personally  receptive  to  a  further  limitation  of  the 
area  and  we  discussed  various  alternatives  without  reaching  any  final 
decision. 

He  indicated  the  Navy  concurred  on  the  proposals  relating  to  notifi¬ 
cation  including  the  48  hours  period  of  warning. 

Capt.  Orem  was  inclined  to  the  belief  that  initiation  and  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  action  prior  to  an  overt  attack  was  not  necessary  or  desir¬ 
able,  it  being  his  personal  view  that  an  attack  was  more  likely  to  be 
made  by  Chinese  Communist  forces  against  our  vessels  operating  off 
Formosa,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  not  to  have  any  more  differen¬ 
tiation  than  essential  between  the  action  permitted  our  forces  operating 
in  the  Formosa  area  and  that  in  the  Korea  area. 

It  was  agreed  no  further  action  by  the  Department  was  necessary 
at  this  time,  and  that  the  Navy  would  again  initiate  action  taking  into 
consideration  our  views  on  the  return  of  Admiral  Sherman  to 
Washington. 


^  Capt.  Howard  E.  Orem,  Director,  International  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Operations. 
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Draft  Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State  for  National 
Security  Council  Staff  Consideration  Only 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  23, 1950. 

F UTUKE  U.S.  Policy  With  Respect  to  Korea 
the  problem 

1.  To  report  upon  tlie  policy  that  the  United  States  should  pursue 
after  the  Korean  communist  forces  have  been  driven  back  to  the  38th 
parallel, 

ANALYSIS 

2.  As  U.N.  forces  drive  back  North  Korean  forces  and  approach 
the  38th  parallel,  the  decisions  and  actions  taken  by  the  United  States 
and  other  U.N.  members  which  are  supporting  the  Security  Council 
Resolutions,  and  those  taken  by  the  Kremlin,  will  determine  whether 
hostilities  can  be  confined  to  Korea  or  will  spread  so  that  the  danger 
of  a  third  world  war  is  greatly  increased. 

3.  In  its  Resolution  of  June  25,  1950,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  (a)  noted  “with  grave  concern  the  armed  attack  upon  the 
Republic  of  Korea  by  forces  from  North  Korea”;  (5)  determined 
“that  this  action  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace” ;  (c)  called  for  “the 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities”;  (d)  called  upon  the  authorities 
of  North  Korea  “to  withdraw  forthwith  their  armed  forces  to  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel”;  and  (e)  called  upon  “all  members  to  render 
every  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  in  the  execution  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  and  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  the  North  Korean 
authorities.” 

4.  In  its  Resolution  of  June  27, 1950,  the  Security  Council  (a)  noted 
“from  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Korea  that 
the  authorities  in  North  Korea  have  neither  ceased  hostilities  nor 
withdrawn  their  armed  forces  to  the  38th  parallel  and  that  urgent 
militaiy  measures  are  required  to  restore  international  peace  and 
security”;  (b)  noted  “the  appeal  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the 
United  Nations  for  immediate  and  effective  steps  to  secure  peace  and 
security”;  and  (c)  recommended  “that  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  funiish  such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be 
necessaiy  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  area”. 

5.  In  a  third  Resolution  of  July  7,  the  Security  Council  requested 
the  United  States  to  designate  a  Commander  for  all  the  forces  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Korean  operation,  and  author¬ 
ized  these  forces  to  fly  the  U.N.  flag.  In  response  to  this  Resolution, 
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General  ISIacArthur  was  designated  as  Commander  of  these  forces. 
The  Kepublic  of  Koi-ea  also  has  placed  its  forces  under  General  :Mac- 
Arthur’s  command. 

G.  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  July  19,  President  Truman 
stated  that  he  thought  it  important  that  the  nature  of  our  military 
action  in  Korea  be  underetood ;  that  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear 
that  the  action  was  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  basic  moral  principle; 
that  the  United  States  was  going  to  the  aid  of  a  nation  established  and 
supported  by  the  United  Nations  and  unjustifiably  attacked  by  an 
aggressor  force. 

7.  The  present  military  action  in  Korea  responds  to  the  Security 
Council  resolutions  which  come  within  the  scope  of  provisions  of 
Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  Charter  dealing  with  threats  to  the  peace, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression. 

8.  The  General  Assembly  Kesolutions  of  November  14, 1947,  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1948,  and  October  21,  1949  are  a  part  of  the  U.N.  effort  which 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  United  States,  to  bring  about  the  com¬ 
plete  independence  and  unity  of  Korea. 

9.  There  are,  therefore,  two  phases  of  the  Korean  problem:  (a)  the 
long-term  effort  to  bring  about  unity  and  independence,  and  (6)  the 
present  enforcement  action  to  repel  North  Korean  aggression.  This 
paper  is  addressed  primarily  to  the  latter  phase  of  the  problem,  for 
the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraph. 

10.  The  following  contingencies  are  envisaged  as  the  U.N.  enforce¬ 
ment  action  develops,  provided  North  Korean  forces  are  not  reinforced 
by  U.S.S.R.  or  Communist  Chinese  troops;  (a)  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  North  Korean  forces  to  the  38th  parallel  before  UN  forces  have 
begun  a  counter-offensive;  (b)  a  withdrawal  in  good  order  of  North 
Korean  forces  to  the  38th  parallel  at  a  time  when  they  are  being  driven 
northward  to  a  point  approaching  the  38th  parallel;  (c)  a  major  de¬ 
feat  and  disintegration  of  North  Korean  forces  during  the  period 
when  they  are  being  driven  back  toward  the  38th  parallel;  (d)  con¬ 
tinued  resistance  by  North  Korean  forces  after  UN  forces  have 
reached  the  38th  parallel.  Another  contingency  is  the  occupation  of 
North  Korea  to  tlie  38th  parallel  by  Soviet  or  Communist  Chinese 
forces  before  the  UN  forces  reach  the  38th  parallel,  or  active  support 
of  the  North  Korean  forces  south  of  the  38th  parallel  by  Chinese 
Communist  or  Soviet  forces. 

11.  A  need  for  important  decisions  will  arise  with  a  reversal  of  the 
military  situation  in  Korea  and  the  approach  of  UN  forces  toward  the 
38th  parallel.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  when  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  North  Korean  aggression  cannot  succeed  and  that  eventually 
North  Korean  forces  will  be  driven  back  north  of  the  38th  parallel  the 
Kremlin  will  take  a  decision  (if  it  has  not  already  done  so)  regarding 
a  course  of  action  in  the  new  situation. 
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12.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  strategic  importance  to  Ivus&ia  of 
the  Korean  peninsula.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Kremlin  at  i:)resent  would 
accejit  the  establishment  in  North  Korea  of  a  regime  which  it  could 
not  dominate  and  control. 

IVIien  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  North  Korean  aggression  will 
be  defeated,  there  might  be  some  agreement  between  the  USSR  and 
tlie  North  Korean  regime  which  would  mean  in  substance  that  UN 
military  action  north  of  the  38th  parallel  would  result  in  conflict  with 
the  USSR  or  Communist  China. 

While  fighting  is  in  progress  south  of  the  38th  parallel  the  Kremlin 
might  bring  about  the  occupation  of  North  Korea  eitlier  with  its  own 
or  with  Chinese  communist  forces. 

The  Kremlin  might  initiate  some  move  toward  a  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment  while  hostilities  still  are  in  progress  south  of  the  38th  parallel. 
We  should  guard  against  tenns  that  would  leave  the  aggressor  in  an 
advantageous  position,  that  would  invite  a  repetition  of  aggression, 
and  that  would  undermine  the  authority  and  strength  of  the  United 
Nations. 

13.  If  North  Korean  forces  withdraw  or  are  driven  back  to  the  38th 
parallel,  continued  military  action  by  the  U.S.  forces  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  a  settlement  with  a  view  to  a  unified  and  independent 
Korea  would  depend  upon  majority  support  in  the  United  Nations. 
Account  would  have  to  be  taken  of  possible  reluctance  regarding  the 
multilateral  use  of  force  as  part  of  the  U.S.  effort  to  bring  about  the 
complete  independence  and  unity  of  Korea. 

14.  It  will  be  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  both  the  eventual  advisability 
of  securing,  through  intensive  diplomatic  prepai-ation,  support  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  United  Nations  Members  for  any  action  that 
might  be  taken  beyond  the  38th  parallel,  and  the  possible  advantages 
of  assuming  a  position  which  will  clearly  show  that  every  effort  has 
been  exhausted  to  avoid  carrying  the  militai’y  struggle  into  a  new 
phase  by  a  land  offensive  beyond  the  38th  parallel. 

15.  The  future  of  the  Korean  people  is  an  important  consideration. 
The  United  States  has  supported  the  UN  effort  to  bring  about  the 
complete  independence  and  unity  of  Korea.  However,  the  United 
States  has  not  had  and  does  not  now  have  any  commitment  to  use  mili¬ 
tary  force  to  bring  about  that  independence  and  unity. 

Having  been  the  victim  of  armed  attack  from  North  Korea,  the 
Republic  of  Korea  naturally  will  want  a  settlement  that  gives  a  maxi¬ 
mum  guarantee  against  the  danger  of  similar  future  attacks.  The 
Korean  people  and  Government  already  are  insisting  that  the  38th 
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parallel  division  must  "o  and  that  the  present  opportunity  to  unify 
the  country  must  be  seized. 

16.  Likewise,  present  i)ublic  and  Congressional  opinion  in  the 
United  States  would  be  dissatisfied  with  any  conclusion  falling  short 
of  what  it  would  consider  a  “final”  settlement  of  the  problem.  A  senti¬ 
ment  favoring  a  continuation  of  military  action  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  already  is  arising.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  well  develop 
a  contrasting  sentiment  against  using  U.S.  military  forces  to  help 
establish  an  independent  Korea. 

17.  The  advantages  of  an  effort  involving  the  use  of  military  force 
to  attain  the  complete  independence  and  unity  of  Korea  after  the 
North  Korean  forces  have  been  driven  back  to  the  38th  parallel  must 
be  weighed  against  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  course.  If  the  North 
Korean  forces  are  decisively  defeated  and  if  NoiUi  Korea  suffer  heavy 
material  damage  from  air  attack,  those  forces  are  not  likely  to  attack 
again  soon.  The  United  States  and  other  UN  members  should  be  in  a 
much  stronger  position  to  take  effective  action  as  present  efforts  have 
time  to  take  effect.  It  seems  likely,  also,  that  a  satisfactory  permanent 
solution  of  the  Korean  problem  can  be  hoped  for  only  when  and  if  a 
substantial  accommodation  is  reached  between  the  USSR  and  the  non¬ 
communist  world. 

CONCLUSIONS 

18.  It  is  U.S.  policy  to  help  bring  about  the  complete  independence 
and  unity  of  Korea.  That  policy  has  a  sound  basis  of  right  and 
principle.  U.S.  action  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  regarding  North  Korean  aggression  are 
in  accord  with  our  policy  of  strong  support  of  the  United  Nations; 
but  we  have  no  commitment  to  use  armed  force  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  Koi’ean  independence  and  unity. 

19.  The  Korean  problem  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  wider  frame¬ 
work  of  the  conflict  between  the  communist  and  non-communist  coun¬ 
tries.  The  necessity  to  maintain  a  realistic  balance  between  our  military 
strength  on  the  one  hand  and  commitments  and  risks  on  the  other 
hand,  together  with  the  need  for  additional  information  which  depends 
upon  political  and  military  developments  in  the  near  future,  make 
it  impossible  to  take  decisions  now  regarding  our  future  course  of 
action  in  Korea.  It  seems  clear  that  our  national  security  and  interest 
will  be  best  served  at  present  by  maintaining  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  flexibility  and  freedom  of  action. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

20.  The  present  vigorous  U.S.  action  in  support  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolutions  regarding  North  Korean 
aggression  should  be  continued. 

21.  Decisions  regarding  the  course  of  action  -when  the  United 
Nations  forces  approach  the  38th  parallel  should  be  deferred  until 
military  and  political  developments  provide  the  additional  infonna- 
tion  necessary  to  enable  us :  (a)  to  base  our  decisions  on  the  situation 
in  Korea  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  at  that  time;  (5)  to  consult 
with  other  United  Nations  members;  and  (e)  to  keep  our  military 
capabilities  and  commitments  in  safe  balance. 

22.  Measures  which  might  be  necessary  or  desirable  once  the 
aggression  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  either  by  defeat  of  the  Korean 
Communist  aggressors  or  as  the  result  of  a  possible  Soviet  suggestion 
for  an  early  voluntary  withdrawal  by  the  Korean  Communists,  should 
be  the  subject  of  immediate  study  and  early  report  by  the  Department 
of  State  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 


330/8-2350  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  August  23, 1950 — G :  OG  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Eeceived  August  23 — 7 :  38  p.  m.] 

353.  Gross  and  Koss  called  on  Ran  this  noon  at  latter’s  request.  Ran 
said  he  wanted  to  inform  us  that  according  to  Malik  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  attitude  toward  Rail’s  proposal  of  committee  of  non-jiermanent 
members  was  “unfavorable”.  Malik  told  Ran  tliat  while  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  appreciated  motives  of  Ran  in  putting  his  proposal  forward,  it 
considered  it  would  be  better  to  leave  in  SC  matters  Rau  jiroposed  to 
deal  with  in  subcommittee. 

Rau  said  it  was  not  clear  to  him  whether  Malik  would  veto  or  merely 
abstain  on  resolution  establ  ishing  subcommittee,  i  f  tabled.  i 

Rau  said  he  interpreted  Soviet  reaction  as  indicating  Russians  are 
really  not  sincere  in  their  desire  for  peaceful  settlement  of  Korean 
matter,  but  have  returned  to  SC  merely  to  take  advantage  of  it  as 
sounding  board. 

Rau  said  that  under  his  present  instructions,  he  of  course,  would  not 
push  forward  with  his  proposal  unless  US  and  UK  supported  it.  In 
other  words,  he  said  in  ell'ect  that  he  would  not  wish  to  push  for  it 
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unles,^  US  and  UK  had  “faith  in  ns”.  He  assumed  we  shared  Indian 
objective  of  bringing  conflict  in  Korea  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible 
“consistent  with  obligations  of  charter 

Ran  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  ^lacliiavellian,  but  it  appeared 
to  him  that  Russian  unfavorable  reaction  to  his  proposal  might  pro¬ 
vide  us  an  opportunity  (by  supporting  his  proposal)  to  strengthen  our 
propaganda  position. 

Gross,  after  thanking  Ran  for  conveying  information  to  us,  said 
that  we  would  not,  of  course,  hide  behind  the  Russian  position  regard¬ 
ing  Rail’s  proposal.  He  said  he  would  transmit  information  to  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  had  always  been  interested  in  views  of  other  SC  members 
re  Rau  proposal. 

Referring  to  earlier  conversation  (USUN  325,  August  18)  concern¬ 
ing  possibility  establishing  a  UN  advisory  council,  Gross  asked  if 
Rau  had  received  any  further  clarification  from  GOI.  Gross  indicated 
our  tentative  leaction  that  GA  would  probably  be  considering  prob¬ 
lem  of  future  of  Korea  and  that  GA  itself  might  wish  to  consider 
establishing  an  advisory  council. 

Rau  had  not  yet  received  any  further  clarification  from  his 
Government. 

Gross  indicated  our  primary  concern  that  any  consideration  of  war 
aims  or  peace  aims  should  be  based  upon  prior  compliance  with  SC 
resolutions.  Rau  re-emphasized  GOI  absolutely  firm  on  compliance. 
Rau  referred  to  phrase  in  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  his  draft  resolution 
(USUN’s  334,  August  19)  reading  “in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  UN”,  indicating  his  belief  that  this  formula  protected  SC 
resolutions  on  book.  He  referred  to  difficulty  in  drafting  formula 
acceptable  to  Egyptian  and  Yugoslav  delegations. 

Comment:  Information  regarding  Soviet  position  makes  it  even 
more  important  in  our  view  to  maintain  non-commital  position.  We 
have  now  made  clear  to  Rau  Department  views  expressed  Deptel  170, 
August  21. 1  have  stressed  to  Rau  importance  we  attach  to  maintaining 
close  and  frank  consultation  with  Indian  delegation  here,  particularly 
in  the  days  ahead.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  wise  to  give  Rau  opportunity, 
for  which  he  may  indeed  be  angling,  to  say  that  in  effect  US  had  made 
his  decision  for  him  regarding  his  subcommittee  proposal.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  recommend  we  be  authorized  maintain  line  set  forth  Deptel  170, 
citing  to  Rau  as  additional  factor  that  in  view  Soviet  unfavorable 
reaction  it  is  not  likely  his  subcommittee  would  be  effective  instrument 
to  expedite  compliance  SC  decisions. 

Nexo  subject:  Rau  told  Gross  he  had  received  message  from  Nehru 
in  which  latter  stated  that  because  of  domestic  problems  he  was  facing 
in  India  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  attend  GA. 

Austin 
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795.00/8-2450 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  Max  IF.  Bishop  to  the  Amhassador 
at  Large  [JessupY 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  24,  1950. 

Subject;  State  Department  Drafts  on  Korea  Policy  and  the  38th 
Parallel.* 

Jimmy  Lay  said  this  morning  that  he  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  last  State  Department's  drafts  on  the  above  subjects.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  President  had  asked  for  policy  recommendations  on  what 
we  do  when  we  reach  the  38th  Parallel.  Jimmy  said  that  he  could 
hardly  understand  how,  in  the  light  of  the  President’s  specific  request, 
we  could  reply  to  the  President  merely  stating  that  we  have  no  policy 
recommendations  at  this  time. 

I  told  Jimmy  that  these  were  working  drafts  and  that  they  would, 
of  course,  be  changed  in  the  process  of  staff  consideration.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  response  to  the  President’s  request  might  have  to  be  nega¬ 
tive  but  that  nevertheless  if  that  were  the  case,  the  reasons  would  be 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  paper  in  the  final  draft  which  would  be  entirely 
responsive  to  the  original  request.  I  said  that  I  hoped  that  the  Staff 
Assistants  could  have  a  free  exchange  of  substantive  ideas  this  morning 
and  that  on  the  basis  of  that  exchange,  the  Department  of  State  would 
attempt  to  consolidate  all  of  the  agreed  ideas  into  one  or  two  drafts. 

I  hope  to  prepare  for  you  today  an  analysis  of  the  many  papers  on 
the  Korean  matter  and  some  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  best  get 
forward. 

M.  W.  B  [isHOp] 

^  Mr.  Bishop,  a  member  of  Ambassador  Jessup’s  staff,  was  the  Department  of 
State  Representative  on  the  NSC  Staff  Assistants,  while  Mr.  Jessup  was  the 
Department’s  Representative  on  the  NSC  Senior  Staff. 

'  See  the  draft  memorandum  by  Messrs.  Allison  and  Emmerson  on  “U.S. 
Courses  of  Action  in  Korea”,  dated  August  21,  p.  617,  and  the  Department  of 
State  draft  memorandum  on  “Future  U.S.  Policy  With  Respect  to  Korea”, 
dated  August  23,  p.  635. 


705.00/8-2450 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  Walter  P.  McGonaughy  to  the  A  mbassador 

at  T^arge  {JessupY 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  24,  1950. 

Subject:  NSC  Staff  Assistant’s  Meeting  of  August  24  on  State  and 
Defense  Drafts  on  Korea  Policy  and  the  38th  Parallel. 

The  Armed  Services  representatives  were  strongly  of  the  view  that 
the  two  State  Department  drafts  on  long-term  and  short-term  policies 


‘  Mr.  McConaughy  was  a  member  of  Ambassador  Jessup’s  staff. 
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in  Korea  should  be  combined  into  one.  They  felt  that  the  matler  of 
military  action  when  the  38th  Parallel  is  reached  is  so  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  future  U.S.  policy  in  Korea  that  the  two  cannot  logically 
bo  separated.  It  Avas  suggested  that  one  paper  be  drafted  to  cover  the 
entire  subject  with  separate  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  the 
immediate  military  question  and  the  long  range  policy  issue,  :Mr.  Butler 
of  S/P  saw  no  objection  to  this. 

The  representatives  of  the  other  Departments  apparently  had  no 
objection  to  the  State  Department’s  short-term  draft  -  except  that  it 
was  inconclusive  and  recommended  a  postponement  of  the  urgent 
decision  as  to  whether  38°  should  be  crossed.  They  felt  that  the  State 
and  Defense  drafts  ®  could  readily  be  reconciled  if  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  were  willing  to  participate  in  making  the  essential  decision  now. 

The  Armed  Services  representatives  pointed  out  that  postponement 
would  delay  the  military  build-up  which  would  be  necessary  in  case 
of  an  affirmative  decision.  They  stressed  that  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  prepare  for  airborne  or  amphibious  operations  north  of  38°, 
and  that  if  there  was  any  likelihood  that  such  operations  might  be 
called  for,  an  immediate  decision  was  needed. 

ilr.  Butler  felt  that  it  should  be  decided  whether  planning  should 
bo  based  on  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  UN  Resolution  on  Korea 
(not  specifically  authorizing  ground  operations  north  of  38°),  or  a 
broad  interpretation  of  the  resolution,  under  Avhich  any  military  action 
required  to  “restore  peace  and  security  in  the  area”  could  be  taken. 

The  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  ground  operations  north  of  38° 
subsequent  to  the  withdrawal  of  North  Korean  forces  from  South 
Korea  would  probably  lead  to  the  direct  invoh-ement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China,  or  both,  in  hostilities,  which  might  well 
become  generalized. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  there  might  not  be  some  inter¬ 
mediate  line  north  of  38°,  but  short  of  the  Manchurian  and  Siberian 
borders,  to  which  the  UN  forces  might  push  without  grave  danger  of 
provoking  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  hostilities.  It  was  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  occupation  of  North  Korean  points  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  Vladivostok  and  other  strategic  centers  would  be  more 
provocative  than  a  limited  occupation  which  stopped  short  of  such 
points. 

It  was  agreed  to  request  the  Senior  Staff  to  pass  on  the  following 

*  Reference  is  to  the  draft  memorandum  of  August  23,  p.  63.5. 

*  The  Department  of  Defense  draft  memoranda  are  dated  July  31  and  August  7, 
pp.  502  and  528. 
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question  taken  from  paragraph  28,  subsection  B,  “Military  Objectives” 
of  the  Defense  draft : 

1.  “Should  the  unified  command  seek  to  occupy  Korea  and  to  defeat 
North  Koi’ean  armed  forces  wherever  located  north  or  south  of  the 
38  th  parallel?” 

2.  “Should  the  unified  command  be  instructed  to  pursue  military 
operations  in  Korea  without  regard  to  the  38th  parallel  ?” 

"Waltek  P.  McConaughy 


357. AD/8-2450  ;  Telegram 

Tlie  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  August  24, 1950 — 1  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  August  24 — 1 : 17  p.  m.] 

357.  Re  tentative  statement  of  UNCOK  views  on  political  settle¬ 
ment  in  Korea,  our  266  of  August  11,  and  Department’s  view  in  its 
168  of  August  19  ^  that  we  reserve  comment  in  order  to  get  wholly 
independent  expression  from  Commission. 

Preliminary  US-UK  conversations  reported  in  our  342  of 
August  21 2  indicate  French  desire  that  no  such  far  reaching  con¬ 
clusions  be  put  forward  now,  and  we  undei-stand  this  view  is  shared 
by  UK.  In  light  of  this  fact  and  considering  that  France  is  a  member 
of  UNCOK,  our  recommendation  is  that  we  indicate  to  SYG  concur¬ 
rence  with  view  that  conclusions  should  not  be  formulated  now.  This 
would  be  without  prejudice  to  UNCOK  presenting  these  conclusions 
or  others  during  course  of  GA,  perhaps  as  supplement  to  report,  or 
perhaps  in  response  to  GA  request  as  suggested  by  Chauvel. 

"We  agree  with  SYG  that  situation  is  fluid  and  that  it  is  undesirable 
to  freeze  any  plan  by  reducing  it  officially  to  writing,  as  Cordier’s 
letter  suggests  (our  269,  August  12  ®).  Suggested  position  would  give 
us  free  hand  to  consider  these  tentative  suggestions  in  light  of  Indian 
Advisory  Council  idea.  This  would  also  have  some  advantage  for 
India  as  member  of  UNCOK.  Since  UNCOK  is  an  instructed  com¬ 
mission  we  feel  it  difficult  to  play  a  more  complete  hands  off  role  than 
suggested  above. 

Austin 


^  See  footnote  2  to  telegram  266  from  New  York,  August  11,  p.  565. 
’  Not  printed. 

•  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  266  from  New  York,  August  11,  p.  564. 
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795.00/8-2450 ;  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  August  24, 1{)50 —  7  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received.  August  24 — 7 ;  15  p.  m.] 

461.  1.  At  request  Bajpai  I  saw  him  morning  August  24.  Referring 
to  our  conversation  August  18  (Embtel  419,  August  18)  he  said  several 
telegrams  had  been  received  from  Rau  asking  that  he  be  permitted 
present  resolution  to  SC  calling  for  establishing  committee  to  endeavor 
bring  about  cessation  fighting  Korea  and  to  work  out  plan  for  future 
that  country.  In  one  telegram  Rau  had  stated  that  sentiment  among 
membei-s  SC  as  well  as  of  American  public  appeared  favorable. 
Probably  Russia  and  US  would  abstain.  Such  abstention  would  have 
advantages  because  if  either  these  powers  should  support  resolution, 
other  might  become  suspicious  and  oppose  it.  Rau  failed  indicate 
attitude  UK.  GOI,  however,  had  been  firm  in  insisting  that  no  resolu¬ 
tion  be  presented  unless  it  could  be  ascertained  in  advance  that  all 
great  powei-s  would  be  favorable. 

2.  Bajpai  asked  if  I  had  any  information  as  to  what  US  attitude 
toward  plan  was.  IVlien  I  replied  in  negative  he  said  he  did  not  wish 
complain,  but  it  seemed  to  him  US  could  be  little  more  helpful  in 
letting  India  know  how  it  felt.  Neither  Madame  Pandit  nor  Rau 
seemed  know  how  US  regarded  proposed  resolution  and  apparently 
American  Ambassador  Delhi  also  was  uninformed.  GOI  was  con¬ 
scientiously  trying  find  formula  which  might  lead  termination  con¬ 
flict  or  at  least  prevent  spread  hostilities.  It  could  not  carry  burden 
alone.  It  did  not  expect  too  much  from  Soviet  Union  which  was  noted 
for  its  reticence,  but  it  had  hoped  for  certain  degree  cooperation  from 
US.  Rau  had  reported  US  delegation  had  been  somewhat  concerned 
lest  attempt  be  made  include  Peiping  in  committee  in  case  resolution 
should  provide  for  membei-s  not  belonging  to  UN.  Rau  had  therefore 
been  instructed  abandon  idea  of  including  in  committee  nations  not 
in  UN. 

3.  I  said  I  was  confident  only  reason  my  Government  had  not  made 
its  views  known  was  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  pur¬ 
pose  committee  to  have  any  fixed  views.  I  knew  my  Government  desired 
keep  even  closer  in  touch  with  GOI  in  future  than  in  past.  It  was 
difficult,  however,  for  it  to  state  its  views  re  proposals  which  had  not 
been  clearly  formulated. 

4.  Bajpai  said  Rau  had  inquired  for  more  details  re  purposes  com¬ 
mittee  and  GOI  had  replied  that  purposes  could  be  more  clearly  defined 
after  it  had  become  clear  that  great  powers  in  principle  were  not 
disagreeable  to  setting  up  such  committee.  I  again  emphasized  it  must 
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bo  difficult  for  my  Government  to  indicate  that  it  agreed  in  principle 
to  setting  up  committee  purposes  of  Avhich  were  not  clear  to  it.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  informal  talks,  even  if  not  reported  were  taking  place 
between  our  delegation  and  his.  My  Government  probably  had  not 
given  me  instnictions  to  discuss  matter  here  because  conversations 
on  matter  like  this  at  two  places  might  lead  to  confusion. 

5.  Bajpai  said  he  also  hoped  there  could  be  closer  consultation 
between  our  two  Governments.  Present  situation  was  not  wholly  satis¬ 
factory.  He  and  I  were  able  to  have  certain  amount  useful  talks,  but 
GOI  knew  little  about  conveisations  which  might  have  taken  place 
between  Kau  and  members  US  delegation  and  Madame  Pandit  seemed 
rarely  to  have  conversations  of  any  importance.  Li  fact  maintenance 
^ladame  Pandit  in  Washington  seemed  almost  to  be  waste  Govern¬ 
ment  funds. 

PIenderson 


330/8-2450  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

confidential.  New  York,  August  24,  1950 — 8  : 47  p.  m. 

[Received  August  24 — 9  ;  1C  p.  m.] 

363.  At  meeting  with  Gross  requested  by  Jebb  this  p.  m.  Jebb  asked 
for  our  ideas  re  first  SC  meeting  to  be  held  under  his  presidency  in 
September. 

Jebb  agreed  with  Gross  re  desirability  hold  meeting  September  1. 
Following  tentative  thoughts  concerning  procedure  at  meeting  out¬ 
lined  by  Gross  as  follows;  (Department’s  reactions  would  be 
appreciated.) 

1.  Upon  adoption  agenda  Jebb  would  forthwith  invite  ROK  repre¬ 
sentative  to  come  to  SC  table.  Malik,  if  present,  might  either  object  on 
point  of  order  or  table  motion  for  reconsideration  of  June  25  invita¬ 
tion.  If  Malik  chooses  first  course  Jebb  will  rule  against  IVIalik’s  point 
of  order  and  upon  Malik’s  challenge  would  poll  SC.  If  Malik  argues 
his  vote  to  overrule  Jebb’s  ruling  has  effect  of  a  “veto”  of  ruling,  Jebb 
will  state  his  disagreement  with  IMalik  on  ground  that  a  ruling  by 
President  is  inherently  a  procedural  matter.  Jebb  will  then  proceed  to 
next  order  of  business.  If  on  other  hand  Malik  tables  a  motion  for 
reconsideration,  Jebb  will  put  this  to  a  vote  after  pennitting  ROK 
representative  (who  will  be  sitting  at  table)  to  make  a  statement  oppos¬ 
ing  motion  for  reconsideration. 

2.  In  lieu  of  customary  presidential  encomium  of  his  predecessor 
Jebb  will  make  a  few  well  chosen  remarks  in  ojiposite  sense.  Gross  sug¬ 
gested  Jebb  might  wish  to  make  a  statement  to  effect  that  he  wished 
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record  of  President  for  An^ust  had  permitted  him  to  say  nice  things, 
but  that  he  is  sure  he  speaks  for  SC  when  he  says  that  record  for  Au¬ 
gust  bears  eloquent  testimony  gross  abuses  Presidential  powers  during 
month  of  August.  Jebb  might  then  read  a  prepared  bill  of  particulars 
from  August  record  showing  Malik’s  misbehavior.  Jebb  said  he  would 
consider  latter  suggestion. 

3.  Jebb  would  then  state  that  regular  order  is  pending  IjS  motion 
tabled  31  July  and  call  upon  ROK  representative  first  speaker.  SC 
would  thereafter  proceed  to  vote  upon  US  resolution,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  consistent  with  right  of  SC  members  to  speak  to  motion. 

Austin 


795.00/8-2550 

MemoraTidum  of  Conversation^  hy  Mr.  James  W.  Barco.^  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessup) 


TOP  SECRET 


[Washington,]  August  25,  1950. 


Subject :  United  States  Courses  of  xVction  in  Korea 


Participants :  G — ^IMr.  Matthews 
FE— Mr.  Rusk 

Mr.  Merchant 
!Mr.  Emmerson 


UNA — Mr.  Hickerson 
Mr.  Sandifer 
S/P— Mr.  Butler 
S/A — Mr.  Jessup 

Mr.  McConaughy 
Mr.  Barco 


At  a  meeting  this  morning  to  consider  the  Department’s  position  on 
courses  of  action  in  Korea  for  guidance  in  NSC  discussions  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  were  considered  and  recommendations  agreed  upon : 

1.  Limitation  on  Military  Action — The  question  was  raised  whether 
any  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the  unified  command  on  ground 
operations  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

It  was  agreed  that  under  present  directives  General  MacArthur  has 
authority  to  make  operational  amphibious  landings  behind  the  North 
Korean  lines,  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  It  was  also  agreed  that  if 
there  was  any  doubt  of  this  authority  we  would  have  no  objection  to 
such  landings  being  made,  our  concern  being  that  the  UN  forces  should 
keep  well  clear  of  the  Russian  frontier.  In  this  connection,  it  was  re¬ 
called  that  the  Defense  Department  has  not  regarded  bombings  within 
seventeen  miles  of  the  Russian  frontier  as  being  too  close.  On  the  East 
Coast  it  was  agreed  that  UN  forces  might  occupy  the  neck  reaching 
into  the  mountain  area  up  to  the  39th  parallel  if  it  were  strategically 
desirable  in  order  to  insure  operational  control  of  the  area  but  that 
ground  operations  should  not  go  beyond  the  neck  into  the  mountain 
area  at  the  39th  parallel. 
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2.  Should  operational  plans,  including  amphihious  laridmgs  north 
of  the  38th  parallel,  he  executed  if  Chinese  Communists  or  Soviet 
forces  have  entered  the  war.  A  paper  approved  as  a  working  paper  for 
NSC  73  takes  the  position  that  if  Chinese  Communist  forces  have 
entered  the  fighting  we  continue  our  operations  as  if  we  were  still 
fighting  North  Koreans  and  it  was  agreed  that  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  amphibious  landings  north  of  the  38th  parallel  in  the  eastern 
neck  could  be  undertaken.  The  Joint  Chiefs  have  taken  the  position  in 
NSC  76  that  if  major  Soviet  units  are  engaged  the  US  should  minimize 
its  commitments  and  execute  war  plans.  To  go  beyond  the  38th  parallel 
would  be  to  maximize  our  commitments,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we 
would  approve  the  JCS  position. 

3.  If  UN  forces  are  successful  in  pushing  North  Korean  troops  hack 
to  the  38th  jyarallel  should  UN  forces  stop  at  that  point.  It  was  agreed 
that  in  the  absence  of  Chinese  Communist  or  Soviet  participation  we 
should  not  stop.  It  was  recognized  that  it  might  be  desirable  for  South 
Korean  troops  to  pursue  North  Korean  troops  beyond  the  38th  paral¬ 
lel  but  that  American  unit  participation  should  be  minimized.  In  other 
words  it  would  be  politically  desirable,  if  militarily  feasible,  for  the 
South  Korean  forces  to  follow-up,  and  it  was  agreed  that  this  might 
be  indicated  to  General  MacArthur,  but  that  a  blood  bath  by  South 
Koreans  against  North  Koreans  should  be  guarded  against.  It  was 
agreed  that  our  desire  should  be  to  put  brakes  on  full  military  occupa¬ 
tion  of  North  Korea  by  US  troops  without  putting  any  limitation  on 
the  total  destruction  of  North  Korean  troops.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  begin  consultation  at  an  appropriate  time  with 
countries  contributing  forces  to  the  UN  Army  to  insure  that  they 
would  continue  under  General  MacArthur’s  orders  if  and  when  UN 
forces  have  reached  the  38th  parallel,  and  that  this  became  practical  as 
other  countries  began  active  participation.  The  British  should  be  the 
first  to  be  consulted.  It  was  also  agreed  that,  while  not  an  NSC  matter, 
consideration  of  a  deputy  for  General  iMacArthur  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  Defense  Department. 

4.  If  Russian  troops  are  observed  to  he  Moving  into  North  Korea 
could  UN  forces  homh  them  north  of  the  38th  parallel?  It  was  agi’eed 
that  in  the  absence  of  an  announcement  by  Kussia  of  its  intentions  of 
moving  into  North  Korea  Ave  would  bomb  Kussian  troo]iAS  as  if  they 
were  North  Korean  troops.  If  the  Soviet  Union  announces  its  intention 
to  re-occupy  North  Korea  we  should  take  the  case  immediately  to  the 
Security  Council  as  a  matter  for  all  of  the  Security  Council  to  con¬ 
sider,  It  was  agreed  that  we  could  not  make  a  war  issue  with  Russia 
out  of  their  announced  intention  to  re-occupy  North  Korea,  but  that 
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we  slioixld  continue  to  destroy  North  Korean  troops  south  of  tlie  38th 
parallel  and  demand  assurances  that  they  would  be  disarmed  north  of 
the  38th  parallel.  Our  course  of  action  would  be  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Russia  would  undertake  to  withdraw  North  Korean  forces  to 
the  38th  parallel  and  that  Russia  could  not,  by  its  action,  place  an 
umbrella  over  the  supply  lines  to  North  Koreans  fighting  south  of  the 
38th  parallel. 

5.  What  should  our  course  of  action  he  for  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  Korean  problem? 

{a)  The  first  draft  of  the  NSC  paper  on  Korea  ^  has  taken  the 
position  that  questions  of  ultimate  solution  should  not  be  decided 
until  the  military  situation  has  cleared  up.  The  British  and  French 
apparently  adopt  this  view.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  announce 
at  an  appropriate  time  that  we  have  no  unilateral  desire  to  occupy 
Korea  but  that  we  will  contribute  as  far  as  we  are  able  what  the  UN 
feels  necessary.  We  have  no  desire  for  permanent  military  occupation 
and  are  willing  to  withdraw  but  will  not  weaken  in  our  support  of  UN 
measures.  We  should  also  announce  that  being  willing  to  contribute 
our  fair  share,  we  would  be  happy  to  see  US  forces  replaced  by  the 
troops  of  other  countries. 

(6)  Should  we  favor  demilitarization  and  neutralization  of  a  united 
Korea?  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  favor  neutralization  but  that 
demilitarization  presented  certain  dangers,  the  principal  danger  being 
that  we  would  m  effect  be  in  the  position  of  guaranteeing  demilitariza¬ 
tion  without  having  indigenous  forces  to  assist  in  action  against 
aggression.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  favor  neutralization  of  a 
united  Korea  with  political  undertakings  by  the  Koreans  and  others 
not  to  engage  in  aggression,  with  Korea  being  free  to  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  forces  to  protect  its  territory.  It  was  suggested  that  a  UN  resolu¬ 
tion  in  this  sense  might  be  adopted  with  provision  for  Korea  and  its 
neighbore,  plus  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  as 
signatories. 

6.  F urther  steps  to  he  taken  for  liquidation  of  the  war.  It  was  agreed 
that  while  leaving  open  the  question  of  our  war  aims  we  should  an¬ 
nounce  what  we  wish  ultimately  to  accomplish.  This  would  include 
provision  for  UNCOK  to  have  free  access  to  North  Korea  for  super¬ 
vising  the  demobilization  of  the  North  Koreans  and  the  supervision 
of  elections.  Paragrajih  28  of  the  NSC  working  paper  on  Korea  should 
be  amended  to  strike  out  the  phrase  “once  aggression  is  brought  to  an 
end”.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  not  defer  the  announcement  of 
our  program  for  Korea. 

^  See  the  memorandum  dated  August  21,  by  Messrs.  Allison  and  Emmerson. 
p.  G17,  and  footnote  1  thereto. 
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795.00/8-2550 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  ^Valter  P.  McConaughy,  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessup) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  25,  1950. 

Rough  Notes  on  NSC  Senior  Staff  Meeting  on  Korea, 

August  25,  1950 

Mr.  Jessup  observed  that  as  to  the  operational  problem  there  were 
two  aspects,  namely,  operations  behind  the  lines,  presumably  am¬ 
phibious  or  airborne ;  and  straight  ground  operations  involving  occu¬ 
pation.  There  were  many  different  contingents  which  would  have  to 
be  considered  under  each  heading. 

Mr.  Jessup  inquired  whether  any  limitation  should  be  placed  on 
the  freedom  of  the  UN  Commander  to  carry  on  ground  operations 
north  of  38  degrees. 

Mr.  Finletter  felt  that  the  grouji  should  adopt  tentatively  the  view 
that  there  was  no  essential  differentiation  to  be  made  between  air,  sea, 
and  ground  operations  north  of  38  degrees. 

Mr.  Jessup  felt  that  as  to  ground  operations  a  caveat  should  be 
observed  — The  UN  Commander  should  be  instructed  to  keep  well 
clear  of  the  border  of  USSR  and  China.  Land  operations  should  not 
come  as  close  to  the  borders  as  sea  and  air  operations.  Land  operations 
around  the  narrow  bottleneck  area  between  38  and  39  would  seem 
pennissible. 

Mr.  Jessup  suggested  that  in  principle  no  limitation  be  placed  on 
operations  which  are  an  essential  part  of  the  strategy  of  defeating  the 
North  Koreans.  It  was  agreed  that  UN  consultations  on  this  point 
would  be  required,  also  possible  direct  diplomatic  discussions  with 
the  interested  countries  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  other  UN  con¬ 
tingents  from  being  called  back  by  their  governments  when  the  38th 
parallel  is  reached. 

Admiral  Wooldridge  ^  wanted  a  statement  of  what  our  eventual  in¬ 
tentions  in  Korea  were.  lie  said  that  there  was  a  very  pessimistic  CIA 
estimate  dated  August  18,*  regarding  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
any  UN  attempt  at  the  military  conquest  of  all  of  Korea.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  would  want  to  know  the  probable  consequences  of  operations 
north  of  38. 


‘Rear  Adm.  E.  T.  Wooldridge  was  the  Senior  NSC  Staff  member  nominated 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

’  Ante,  p.  GOO. 
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^Tr.  Jessup  brought  up  tlie  question  of  what  the  IjS-LN  position 
would  be  should  Sovieb-Chinese  Communist  forces  enter  the  conflict. 
It  was  mentioned  that  if  Soviet  forces  came  in,  the  recommendations 
contained  in  XSC  76 *  *  would  apply.  If  Chinese  Communist  forces  came 
in,  the  recommendations  in  NSC  73/4  Avould  apply.*  It  was  agreed 
that  if  the  participation  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  forces  should 
not  be  announced  by  their  governments,  such  forces  should  be  treated 
as  if  they  were  North  Korean  and  might  be  fired  upon  without  re¬ 
striction.  It  was  agreed  that  if  the  entry  of  such  forces  into  the  fighting 
was  formally  announced,  “that  would  be  something  else  again”.  All 
agreed  that  the  Korean  incident  should  not  be  permitted  to  lead  to 
war  with  the  USSR  or  Chinese  Communists. 

There  was  general  concurrence  that  the  UN  Commander  should  be 
allowed  to  go  in  with  ground  troops  north  of  38  degrees,  but  he  should 
keep  clear  of  the  borders.  It  was  further  agreed  that  this  general 
authorization  should  be  limited  as  follows:  “If  intelligence  indicates 
that  important  organized  USSR  or  Chinese  Communists  opposition 
is  pending,  the  UN  Commander  should  not  go  in  without  reference  of 
the  matter  to  IVashington”. 

Mr.  Jessup  suggested  that  if  the  UN  troops  should  be  in  hot  pursuit 
of  the  North  Koreans  when  38  was  reached,  the  UN  troops  should 
proceed,  insofar  as  possible  minimizing  US  participation  and  maxi¬ 
mizing  the  participation  of  the  troops  of  South  Korea  and  other  con¬ 
tingents.  There  should  be  no  firm  restriction  on  US  participation,  but 
the  i^rinciple  of  minimizing  the  US  role  seemed  desirable.  Any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  US  occupation  of  all  of  Korea  should  be  avoided. 

Admiral  "Wooldridge  wanted  to  know  if  UN  forces  would  be  in  the 
front  of  any  advance  into  North  Korea. 

Mr.  Jessup  thought  that  we  would  want  to  have  diplomatic  con¬ 
versations  with  a  few  selected  countries  about  that  i)oint.  "V^arious 


*  Dated  July  10,  p.  346. 

*  At  its  G6th  meeting  on  August  24,  with  the  President  presiding,  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  adopted  NSC  73/4  as  a 
working  guide,  with  the  understanding  that  final  recommendations  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  regarding  U.S.  actions  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  contingencies  envisaged 
would  be  deferred  until  it  was  established  that  the  event  was  certain  to  occur 
(NSC  files).  Documentation  relating  to  NSC  73  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
volume  I. 

The  paragraph  of  NSC  73/4,  relating  to  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in 
Korea,  read  as  follows : 

“In  the  event  of  the  overt  use  of  organized  Cliinese  Communist  forces  in 
Korea ; 

(1)  The  United  States  should  not  permit  itself  a  general  war  with  Com¬ 
munist  China. 

(2)  As  long  as  action  by  UN  military  forces  now  committed  or  planned  for 
commitment  in  Korea  offers  a  reasonable  chance  of  successful  resi.stance,  such 
action  should  be  continued  and  extended  to  include  authority  to  take  appro¬ 
priate  air  and  naval  action  outside  Korea  against  Communist  China.  The  latter 
action  should  be  continued  iJendlng  a  review  of  U.S.  military  commitments  in 
the  light  of  conditions  then  existing  to  determine  further  U.S.  courses  of  action.” 
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members  suggested  the  following  principles  -which  did  not  meet  any 
objections : 

(1)  Roll-back  operations  would  be  approved  so  long  as  the  UN 
forces  keep  well  clear  of  the  border. 

(2)  It  would  be  desirable  for  the  North  Korean  troops  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  south  of  38  so  far  as  possible. 

(3)  UN  adherence  to  the  principle  of  unification  of  all  Korea 
strengthens  the  case  for  operations  north  of  38  degrees. 

(4)  The  US  has  no  desire  to  occupy  Korea,  but  the  Republic  of 
Korea  will  need  some  help.  We  would  be  delighted  to  withdraw  our 
forces  altogether  and  let  units  of  other  UN  members  replace  them. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  welsh  on  our  UN  commitment. 

(5)  It  would  be  desirable  for  the  UN  to  re- affirm  its  position  on 
unification,  get  UNCOK  to  assist  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  provide 
UNCOK  with  UN  forces. 

(6)  The  permanent  neutrality  of  Korea  should  be  affirmed  by  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  by  multilateral  declarations  of  all  other  states. 
But  this  does  not  call  for  the  complete  de-militarization  of  Korea. 

Mr.  Finletter  wanted  to  know  how  soon  after  the  end  of  hostilities 
elections  would  probably  be  held.  He  asked  if  one  year  would  be  a 
reasonable  guess. 

Mr.  Jessup  thought  the  time  would  probably  be  shorter — perhaps 
six  months.  Mr.  Finletter  wanted  to  know  if  UN  forces  would  protect 
the  government  of  Korea  until  elections  were  held  and  whether  the 
UN  forces  could  withdraw  immediately  after  elections  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  government  of  Korea. 

Mr.  Jessup  mentioned  that  the  State  Department  draft  on  Korea 
had  something  to  say  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Finletter  feared  that  this  would  mean  indefinite  occupation  of 
Korea,  by  UN  forces.  He  suggested  that  if  UN  forces  had  to  stay  in 
Korea  a  “thin  line”  of  such  troops  be  kept  near  the  frontier  as  a  token 
force  if  requested  by  the  government  of  Korea.  The  Soviets  could  not 
call  such  a  token  force  a  military  threat  to  them.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  give  us  authoritative  information  on  any  border  violations  and 
make  any  communist  aggression  against  the  border  a  direct  offense 
against  the  UN. 

Mr.  Finletter  felt  that  US  troops  should  get  out  of  Korea  as  soon 
as  possible  with  a  clear  indication  that  we  have  no  obligation  to  return 
to  defend  Korea. 

He  thought  we  might  give  some  thought  to  what  we  would  do  with 
our  troops  in  Korea  in  case  the  going  became  very  tough  with  increas¬ 
ing  though  covert  support  of  the  North  Koreans  by  the  USSR  and 
Chinese  Communist. 

Mr.  Jessup  mentioned  the  possibility  of  North  Korean  guerrilla 
operations  in  the  hills  after  formal  hostilities  have  stopped.  He  in- 
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quired  if  the  UN  would  liave  to  inoi>  up  the  guerrillas.  The  con¬ 
sensus  was  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  would  have  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  job  and  that  any  necessary  UN  help  should  be  provided 
by  affiliated  members  so  far  as  possible.  The  theme  was  repeated  that 
we  should  pull  the  US  out  of  major  responsibility  as  fast  as  practicable. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  USSR  forces  should  enter  Korea,  we  should 
take  it  to  the  UN  urgently.  If  our  forces  should  be  south  of  38  degrees 
at  the  time,  and  if  Soviet  forces  did  not  cross  38,  it  was  surmised  that 
the  UN  would  probably  do  nothing.  If  our  forces  were  north  of  38  at 
the  time  and  made  contact  with  the  Soviet  troops,  the  evidence  of 
Soviet  aggression  would  be  conclusive  and  the  case  for  UN  action 
would  be  stronger. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  case  of  Soviet  occupation  of  either  North  Korea 
or  all  of  Korea,  the  issue  would  be  thrown  into  the  UN  and  we  would 
see  what  came  out  in  debate.  We  didn’t  want  to  precipitate  war  on  the 
issue  of  Soviet  occupation  of  Korea. 

If  the  USSR  forces  enter  south  Korea,  we  might  have  to  fight  at 
least  a  rear  guard  action  in  order  to  evacuate  our  troops. 

Mr.  Finletter  believed  that  we  could  agree  on  these  general  prin¬ 
ciples  in  advance ; 

( 1 )  Do  not  suddenly  stop  the  UN  offensive  at  38. 

(2)  Avoid  aggravating  sentiment  of  the  people  in  North  Korea 
against  the  UN  and  the  US. 

(3)  Refer  any  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  interference  to  the 
UN. 

(4)  In  case  of  complications  requiring  UN  action,  “defend,  localize, 
and  stabilize”  until  further  moves  are  decided  in  Lake  Success  and 
Washington. 

W[alter]  P.  M[cConaughy] 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  on  Friday,  August  25, 
from  3  to  6 :  25  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.490.  In 
the  course  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Malik  referred  to  and  later  had  read 
into  the  record  the  text  of  a  communication  from  Chou  En-lai,  dated 
August  24,  accusing  the  United  States  of  aggression  against  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  by  its  virtual  occupation  of  Formosa  (U.N. 
document  S/1715).  Ambassador  Gross  read  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Austin  (S/1716)  responding  to  this  charge.  For  documentation  on 
this  subject,  see  volume  VI,  pages  256  ff. 
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795.00/8-2850 

M emoi'andum  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State  ^ 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  28,  1950. 

SF.M  D-7/3a 


September  Foreign  Ministers  Meetings 

KOREA 

The  attached  document  has  been  cleared  Mithin  the  Department  of 
State  for  use  in  the  preliminary  tripartite  talks. 

The  document  recommends  that  the  U.S.  seek  support  by  the  United 
Nations  of  the  following  position : 

1.  As  UN  forces  approach  the  38th  parallel : 

a.  Constant  assessment  of  the  situation  and  continued  consul¬ 
tations  with  UN  members  should  be  maintained. 

h.  The  unified  command  should  be  authorized  to  conduct  mili¬ 
tary  operations  without  regard  to  the  38th  parallel  and  should 
continue  the  advance  northward  in  order  to  stabilize  and  unify 
as  much  of  the  country  as  is  feasible,  unless 

(1)  Soviet  forces  occupy  North  Korea  to  the  38th  parallel. 

(2)  Major  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  units  engage  or  indi¬ 

cate  their  intention  of  engaging  in  hostilities  against  UN 
forces. 

In  these  cases  further  UN  decisions  should  bo  sought.  In  any 
event  ground  operations  should  be  kept  away  from  Manchurian 
and  USSR  frontiers. 

2.  With  regard  to  restoration  of  intemational  peace  and  security 
in  the  Korean  area : 

a.  UN  support  of  the  final  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  must 
be  assured  and  solidified. 

h.  Consideration  and  support  should  be  given  to  the  reports 
and  recommendations  of  UNCOK. 

c.  An  appropriate  UN  body  should  be  created  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  GA  on  the  future  of  Korea. 

d.  Following  the  repulsion  of  aggression,  this  UN  body  should 
advise  as  to  immediate  post-war  steps. 

e.  The  UN  should  retain  in  Korea  forces  consisting  substan¬ 
tially  of  Asiatic  contingents  until  a  stable,  unified  and  independ¬ 
ent  Korea  is  established.  U.S.  forces  should  be  available  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  unprovoked  aggression  but  would  be  recommended 
to  be  stationed  south  of  the  38th  parallel. 

‘  This  document  was  prepared  as  a  U.S.  position  paper  by  the  Department  of 
State  AV’orking  Group  for  the  preliminary  tripartite  conversations  in  Washington, 
August  2l)-September  1,  in  preparation  for  the  meeting  of  tlie  Foreign  Ministers 
of  tlie  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  in  New  York,  Sep- 
temlier  12-14  and  18-19.  Documentation  on  these  meetings  is  sclieduled  for 
pul)lication  in  volume  m. 
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/.  UN  members,  upon  advice  of  the  UN  body  mentioned  above, 
should  give  political  and  economic  aid  to  the  Korean  Government 
as  necessary. 

g.  These  policies  should  bo  announced  in  the  UN  at  an  appro¬ 
priate  time. 


[Annex] 

Draft  Position  Paper  for  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 

IN  September 

KOREA 

Problem: 

To  determine  (1)  the  course  of  action  to  be  recommended  to  the 
United  Nations  for  pursuance  when  United  Nations  forces  approach 
the  38th  parallel,  and  (2)  the  policies  to  be  recommended  to  the  United 
Nations  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  Korean  area  once  the  aggression  has  been  brought 
to  an  end,  either  by  the  defeat  of  the  Korean  Communists  or  as  the 
result  of  an  early  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  aggressor  forces  to 
territory  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

Backgroumd: 

United  Nations  responsibility  in  Korea  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
General  Assembly  resolutions  of  November  14, 1947,  December  12, 1948, 
and  October  21,  1949.  These  form  part  of  the  United  Nations  effort, 
strongly  supported  by  the  United  States,  to  bring  about  the  complete 
independence  and  unity  of  Korea.  The  present  military  action  in  Korea 
responds  to  the  Security  Council  resolutions  which  come  within  the 
scope  of  provisions  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  Charter  dealing  with 
threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression. 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  in  its  resolution  of  June  25, 
1950  determined  that  the  armed  attack  by  North  Korean  forces  con¬ 
stituted  a  breach  of  peace,  called  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  and  withdrawal  of  North  Korean  forces  to  the  38th  parallel, 
and  called  upon  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  render  assistance 
in  the  execution  of  the  resolution  and  to  refrain  from  aid  to  the  North 
Korean  authorities.  In  its  resolution  of  June  27,  1950,  the  Security 
Council  noted  that  its  resolution  of  June  25  had  not  been  complied 
with  by  North  Korean  authorities,  that  urgent  military  measures  were 
required,  and  further  recommended  that  U.N.  members  furnish  assist¬ 
ance  not  only  to  repel  the  armed  attack  but  also  to  “restore  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security  in  the  area”. 

Action  by  the  United  Nations  therefore  divides  itself  into  two 
phases:  (a)  the  present  enforcement  action  to  repel  North  Korean 
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aggression,  and  (h)  the  long-term  effort  to  bring  about  unity,  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  establishment  of  peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

Eeversal  of  the  military  situation  in  Korea,  -with  assumption  of  the 
offensive  by  U.N.  military  forces,  will  undoubtedly  impel  the  Kremlin 
to  take  a  decision  as  to  its  future  course  of  action.  The  strategic  im¬ 
portance  of  Korea  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  such  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
probably  take  extreme  measures — excepting  possibly  those  it  deemed 
likely  to  bring  on  general  war — to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  re¬ 
gime  in  North  Korea  which  it  did  not  believe  it  could  control.  Further¬ 
more  it  seems  likely  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  wait  until  U.N. 
forces  reached  the  38th  parallel  to  take  action.  Such  action  might  be 
expected  when  U.N.  forces  begin  to  have  military  successes  and  might 
consist  of  the  entry  of  Soviet  forces,  the  entry  of  Chinese  Communist 
forces,  a  new  effort  toward  a  United  Nations  settlement,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  these.  While  fighting  is  in  progress  south  of  the  38th  parallel, 
the  Kremlin  might  bring  about  the  occupation  of  North  Korea  either 
with  its  own  or  with  Chinese  Communist  forces. 

Should  the  U.S.S.R.  announce  the  reoccupation  of  North  Korea  to 
the  38th  parallel  by  Soviet  troops,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  would  be 
sentiment  among  U.N.  members  for  taking  action  which  would  precipi¬ 
tate  a  direct  clash  with  Russian  forces. 

"While  U.N.  military  forces  are  now  engaged  in  air  and  naval  action 
north  of  the  38th  parallel,  the  use  has  not  yet  been  made  of  amphibious 
landings  and  ground  operations  in  North  Korea.  Such  operations  may 
be  highly  desirable  as  part  of  the  strategy  to  defeat  North  Korean 
forces.  The  necessity  for  advance  planning  and  preparation  for  such 
operations  emphasizes  the  importance  of  decisions  authorizing  them 
or  restricting  their  location  for  political  reasons.  For  example,  in  order 
not  to  provoke  unnecessarily  the  USSR  and  Communist  China,  the 
unified  command  might  be  instructed  to  refrain  from  amphibious  and 
ground  operations  within  a  specified  area  adjoining  the  Manchurian 
and  Soviet  borders. 

When  North  Korean  forces  withdraw  or  are  driven  back  to  the  38th 
parallel,  continued  military  action  to  bring  about  the  unification  and 
independence  of  Korea  will  depend  upon  prior  decision  by  the  United 
Nations.  Having  been  the  victim  of  armed  attack  from  North  Korea, 
the  Republic  of  Korea  naturally  will  want  a  settlement  that  gives  a 
maximum  guarantee  against  the  danger  of  similar  future  attacks. 
The  Korean  people  and  Government  are  already  insisting  that  the 
aggression  from  the  north  provides  the  opportunity  to  abolish  the 
38th  parallel  and  unify  all  of  Korea  under  United  Nations  auspices. 
Certainly  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  North  Korean  aggression  and  the 
successful  unification  of  Korea  would  represent  a  victory  of  the  United 
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States  and  of  the  participating  non-Communist  nations  of  incalculable 
importance  in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world.  The  Japanese  would  be 
keenly  impressed  by  the  demonstrated  check  on  Soviet  expansion  and 
any  latent  or  active  differences  between  Peiping  and  Moscow  would 
be  considerably  stimulated.  Soviet  satellites  in  Europe  would  not  be 
immune  to  the  effect  of  such  an  event. 

These  considerations,  in  addition  to  the  strategic  importance  of 
Korea  to  the  USSR,  make  it  even  more  probable  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  exert  vigorous  efforts  to  block  any  settlement  resulting  in  a  Ko¬ 
rean  Government  which  it  cannot  control.  However,  notwithstanding 
its  considerable  military  strength  located  in  the  Far  East,  the  Soviet 
Union  may  not  yet  be  ready  to  risk  general  war  in  order  to  prevent 
a  deteinnined  and  rapid  effort  by  the  U.X.  to  create  a  unified  Korea. 
This  possibility  might  be  increased  if  the  U.N.  should  adopt  by  a  large 
majority  a  program  recommended  by  UKCOK  or  by  some  other  United 
Nations  body  and  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  proposed  settlement  was  truly  a  U.N.  and  not  a  U.S.  settlement 
and  that  it  would  not  be  directed  against  legitimate  Soviet  interests. 
At  any  rate,  the  existence  of  the  possibility  justifies  a  plan  of  action 
by  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  a  unified  Korea. 

United  Nations  support  for  any  program  for  action  in  Korea  is 
essential.  Therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  reach  general  agreement 
with  the  British  and  French  Governments  and  with  the  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  future  course  of  action  to  be  taken  in 
the  Security  Council  and  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Recommendations : 

That  discussion  of  the  Korean  problem  with  the  British  and  French 
Foreign  ^Ministers  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  considerations  set  forth 
above  and  that  an  effort  be  made  to  seek  support  by  the  U.N.  of  the 
general  position  outlined  below : 

1.  Course  of  action  to  be  pursued  as  United  Nations  forces  approach 
the  38th  parallel : 

Constant  assessment  of  the  situation  should  be  made  and 
continued  consultation  held  with  U.N.  members  to  seek  general 
agreement  to  the  course  of  operations. 

5.  Should  Soviet  forces  occupy  North  Korea  to  the  38th  paral¬ 
lel,  U.N.  forces  should  not  proceed  north  of  the  38th  parallel  un¬ 
less  so  ordered  by  decision  of  the  United  Nations. 

c.  Should  major  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  combat  units 
engage  or  clearly  indicate  their  intention  of  engaging  in  hostilities 
against  U.N.  forces,  the  question  of  further  U.N.  action  should 
be  immediately  referred  to  the  Security  Council. 

d.  Excepting  in  the  situations  envisaged  in  5  and  c  above,  the 
unified  command  should  be  authorized  to  conduct  military  opera- 
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tions,  including  amphibious  landings  and  ground  operations, 
without  regard  to  the  38th  parallel,  However,  ground  operations 
should  be  kept  well  away  from  the  Manchurian  and  USSR 
fi’ontiers,  and  should  not  be  conducted  in  the  mountainous  areas 
north  of  the  39th  parallel  except  by  special  U.N.  authorization. 

e.  Excepting  in  the  situations  envisaged  in  h  and  c  above  and 
unless  the  U.N.  should  have  taken  a  prior  decision  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  U.N.  foi’ces,  having  arrived  at  the  38th  parallel,  should 
continue  their  advance  northward  in  order  to  stabilize  and  unify 
as  much  of  the  country  as  is  feasible.  The  extent  of  their  advance 
and  occupation  would  depend  upon  U.N.  decision.  Republic  of 
Korea  forces  should  make  up  the  large  i^ercentage  of  such  forces 
with  U.S.  participation  minimized. 

2.  Policies  directed  towards  the  restoration  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  Korean  area : 

a.  The  final  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  must  be  carried 
out  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  and  must  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  Therefore  United 
Nations  support  of  action  in  Korea  must  be  assured  and  solidified. 

h.  Due  consideration  and  support  should  be  given  in  the  United 
Nations  to  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Korea. 

G.  There  should  be  created  an  appropriate  United  Nations  body, 
with  substantial  Asian  participation  and  preferably  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  representative  of  India,  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  future  of  Korea. 
Such  recommendations  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  following 
principles : 

(1)  The  permanent  unification  of  Korea  can  only  be  fairly  and 

correctly  resolved  with  the  participation  of  representatives 
of  the  Korean  peoi)le  chosen  as  the  result  of  free  elections 
throughout  Korea  on  the  basis  of  adult  suffrage  and  by 
secret  ballot  held  under  the  authority  and  observation  of 
the  U.N. 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  continue 

to  be  recognized  as  the  only  lawful  government  in  Korea 
and  should  be  consulted  with  respect  to  any  long-term  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Korean  problem. 

(3)  The  independence  and  unification  of  Korea  conform  with 

Korean  as])irations  and  the  expressed  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations. 

(4)  The  tremendous  problems  of  an  economic,  social  and  political 

nature  attendant  upon  the  establishment  of  a  unified  Korea 
are  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations.  Korea  is  an  Asiatic  State  and  the  Asiatic 
members  of  the  United  Nations  should  play  a  prominent 
role  in  the  assistance  that  the  United  Nations  can  give,  and 
their  views  regarding  a  solution  of  the  problem  should  bo 
given  sympathetic  consideration. 
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d.  The  United  Nations  body  referred  to  above,  following  the 
successful  repulsion  of  the  aggression  in  Korea,  should  advise  as 
to  steps  to  be  taken  to  liquidate  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  countr}',  and  should  recommend  as  to  the  size  and 
character  of  such  military  and  internal  security  forces  as  may  be 
needed  by  the  Eepublic  of  Korea. 

e.  The  United  Nations  should  retain  in  Korea,  for  as  long  as 
the  38th  parallel  divides  Korea,  or  until  a  stable,  unified,  and 
independent  Korea  is  established,  a  military  force  to  prevent  re¬ 
newed  aggression  or  internal  strife  during  the  natural  period  of 
adjustment.  Such  force  should  include  substantial  contingents 
from  Asiatic  countries.  United  States  forces  would  be  available  to 
participate  in  enforcing  a  UN  guarantee  against  unprovoked 
aggression  but  the  United  States  would  recommend  that  its  con¬ 
tingents  be  stationed  south  of  the  38th  parallel. 

/.  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
United  Nations  body  mentioned  above,  should  give  such  political 
and  economic  aid  to  the  Korean  Government  as  may  be  necessary 
after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

g.  The  policies  outlined  herein  should  be  announced  in  the 
United  Nations  at  an  appropriate  time  and  support  sought  for 
a  determined  effort  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  Korean  problem. 


795B. 5/8-2950 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  France  [Bruce')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Paris,  August  29,  1950—7  p.  m. 

[Keceived  August  29 — 10 :  04  p.  m.] 

1035.  MAAG  has  received  a  communication  from  General  Raguet 
to  effect  that  French  battalion  for  Korea  will  embark  on  October  1 
at  Cherbourg  and  will  consist  of  1,000  men  plus  500  for  maintenance 
with  a  500-man  depot  to  be  set  up  in  France  for  replacements.  The 
communication  states  that  battalion  will  have  only  light  arms  and 
proposes  that  all  medical  supplies  are  to  be  furnished  by  US  Govern¬ 
ment  against  ]\ID AP  F  Y  ’50  program. 

MAAG  is  sending  detailed  account  direct  to  Defense  and  is  infonn- 
ing  General  Raguet  that  this  communication  has  been  sent  to  Wash- 
ington  where  it  presumably  will  be  discussed  between  Defense  and 
French  military  there. 

If  it  is  desired  we  make  any  reply  here,  please  instruct.^ 

Bruce 


Department  telegram  1120,  September  2,  to  Paris,  not  printed.  Informed  the 
Ambassador  that  no  reply  was  necessary  (795B.5/8-2950). 
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793.00/8-3050 

'Memorandum  of  a  Teletype  Conference^  Prepared  hy  the  Department 

of  the  Army  ^ 


[Extract] 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  30,  1950 — G :  50  a.  m, 

Xr:  DA  TT  3708. 

Subject :  Far  East  Situation 


PRESENT  ■WASHINGTON 


Maj  Gen  A  R  Bolling  G2 

Col  R  W  Ilavward  ONI 

USISIC 

Col  Mark  Devine  G2 

Col  A  G  Stone  Gl 

Mr  Fisher  Ho'we  State 

;Mr  R  H  Ingersoll  State 

Col  H  B  Hull  AFOIE 

Lt  Col  U  F  Gilchrist  G3 

Cell-  C  H  Mead  JIG 

Cdr  S  B  Smith  CIA 

Lt  Col  H  W  Buchanan  G2 

Lt  Col  C  E  ^IcIIenry  G4 

IVIaj  T  B  Strother  G2 

Maj  L  A  Turk  JIG 

Lt  il  M  Rolph  ONI 


PRESENT  TOKYO 

Maj  Gen  C  A  Willoughby  G2 
Col  E  H  F  Svensson  G2 

Lt  Col  W  A  Hampton  Gl 
Lt  Col  R  C  Cassibry  G2 

Lt  Col  J  A  Berry  Jr  G3 

Maj  R  H  Anderson  G4 

Maj  R  E  Freeze  ADI  FEAF 
Lt  (USN)  J  L  Wohler 

AFIO  NAVFE 


Chinese  Communist  reinforcements :  ^ 

Over  a  considerable  pd  info  from  Fru[  ?],  Formosa,  and  FEC  covert 
sources  have  rej^orted  troop  movements  from  Central  China  to 
Manchuria  for  sometime,  -which  suggest  movements  preliminary  to 
entering  the  Korean  theatre.  As  regards  troop  str,  the  physical  poten¬ 
tial  of  Chinese  Communist  reinf  is  evident.  Total  Communist  regular 
forces,  at  present  in  Manchuria,  are  est  to  be  aprx  246,000  comprising 
nine  armies  of  37  divs  (aggregate  str  6,000  each.)  80,000  have  been 
variously  reported  in  the  vie  of  Antung,  in  varying  stages  of  assembly. 
^Tany  Koreans  have  served  in  these  IManchurian  units.  Prior  to  the 
invasion,  ethnic  Koreans  were  combed  out  of  Chinese  Communist 
forces  and  released  to  the  North  Korean  Govt  in  nbrs  varying  from 
40,000-80,000.  Further  reinf  through  that  channel  are  therefore  not 

'  The  source  text  is  taken  from  a  copy  in  Korean  Conflict. 

’  The  portion  of  the  document  herein  printed  represents  a  response  from 
Tokyo  to  a  question  from  ■V\’'ashington  on  the  enemy  situation  in  Korea. 


468-800—7(1 
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to  be  discounted.  On  the  other  hand,  this  action  probably  would 
precipitate  further  Kussian  participation  directly  or  indirectly.  Con¬ 
sequently’,  it  is  believed  that  infiltration  might  take  place  but  no  or¬ 
ganized  participation  with  div  or  corps  units.  Air  technical  personnel 
in  small  nbrs  have  been  described  as  Chinese  and  have  been  picked 
up  in  Seoul  and  Kunsan,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  air  reinf  may 
be  flown  in,  since  the  Formosan  invasion  appears  to  be  postponed 
and  some  Chinese  air  contingents,  with  Russian  equip,  could  be 
employed  elsewhere.  After  all,  the  precedent  of  furnishing  grd  and 
air  support  to  South  Korea  by  the  US  has  l^een  established  and  there 
is  no  legalistic  obstacle  for  INIanchuria  to  assist  its  neighbor,  the  North 
Koreans.  In  this  connection,  the  recent  broadcast  from  ISIukden 
accusing  American  planes  of  violating  the  Manchurian  border  *  con¬ 
ceivably  can  be  the  legalistic  basis  for  air  intervention.  Finally,  the 
recent  preparation  of  revetments  of  fwd  fids,  below  the  38th  Parallel, 
on  which  43  revetments  have  been  constructed,  indicates  the  expected 
fwd  movement  of  acft  in  spite  of  the  depletion  of  the  present  NK  Air 
Forces. 

•  •  •  »  •  •  • 


’  For  documentation  on  this  subject,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  256  IT. 
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Draft  Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State  for 
National  Security  Council  Staff  Consideration  Only 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  30, 1950. 

U.S.  Course  of  Action  as  to  Korea 

THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  determine  what  United  States  course  of  action  as  to  Korea 
would  be  best  calculated  to  restore  international  peace  and  security. 

DISCUSSION 

2.  The  present  United  States  responsibility  in  Korea  stems  from 
the  UN  resolution  of  June  27,  1950  which  noted  that  North  Korean 
authorities  had  not  complied  with  the  UN  resolution  of  June  25 
calling  for  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  withdrawal  of  the 
North  Korean  forces  to  the  38th  parallel ;  that  urgent  military  meas¬ 
ures  were  required;  and  recommended  that  UN  members  furnish 
assistance  not  only  to  repel  the  armed  attack  but  also  to  “restore 
international  peace  and  security  in  the  area”.  Earlier  General  As¬ 
sembly  resolutions  on  Korea  which  also  have  a  bearing  on  U.S.  re- 
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sponsibility  in  Korea  ax'e  referred  to  in  Ajxpendix  Id  Under  the  UN 
resolutions,  tlie  United  States  as  a  UN  member,  along  with  other  UN 
membei-s  is  obligated  to :  (1.)  continue  the  present  enforcement  action 
to  repel  the  North  Korean  aggression  and  (2.)  ixarticipate  in  an  effort 
to  establish  peace  and  security  in  Korea  and  bring  about  the  unity 
and  independence  of  the  country  under  a  representative  government 
chosen  by  the  Korean  people  in  a  free  election. 

3.  Assuming  that  a  UN  offensive  will  be  launched  in  South  Korea 
within  the  fairly  near  future,  both  the  United  States  and  the  USSR 
will  be  obliged  to  take  critical  decisions  as  to  the  course  of  action  they 
will  pursue  in  Korea.  The  USSR  would  not  be  likely  to  accept 
passively  a  situation  where  all  or  most  of  Korea  would  be  under  the 
control  of  forces  not  subject  to  its  influence.  Action  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  forestall  such  an  eventuality  might  begin  either  before  or 
after  tlie  UN  forces  reached  the  38th  jDarallel  and  might  take  the 
form  of  the  entry  into  the  conflict  of  satellite  armed  forces  from 
Communist  China,  or  Soviet  forces.  Such  Soviet  or  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  forces  might  be  organized  elements  of  the  regular  Soviet  or 
Chinese  Communist  armies  fighting  under  their  own  banners,  or  they 
might  masquerade  as  North  Korean  forces  fighting  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  North  Korean  Army.  The  former  contingency  would 
create  a  more  serious  issue  for  the  United  Nations  than  the  latter.  If 
Sovdet  or  Chinese  Communist  forces  should  openly  enter  the  fray, 
occupation  by  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  forces  of  all  that  por¬ 
tion  of  Korea  between  the  battle  lines  and  the  Manchurian-Siberian 
borders  could  reasonably  be  anticipated. 

4.  Should  the  USSR  announce  its  intention  to  occupy  part  or  all 
of  the  Korean  peninsula,  or  openly  take  part  in  hostilities  with  its 
organized  armed  forces,  the  UN  members  resisting  the  aggression 
in  Korea  would  be  placed  in  a  precarious  position  and  the  prospects 
would  be  reduced  that  a  united  front  could  be  maintained  against 
the  aggression.  Notwithstanding  the  risks,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  UN  Commander  in  Korea  have  the  maximum  degree  of  latitude 
of  strategic  and  tactical  decision  in  order  that  he  may  carry  out  his 
mission  at  minimum  cost  and  in  minimum  time.  ^lilitary  considera¬ 
tions  might  dictate  the  desirability  of  amphibious  or  aii'boume  land¬ 
ings  or  ground  operations  in  North  Korea,  either  after  or  (more 
likely)  before  the  main  body  of  UN  forces  has  crossed  the  38th 
parallel.  Such  operations  might  cut  the  supply  lines  and  the  avenue 
of  retreat  of  the  North  Korean  forces  and  materially  hasten  the  end 
of  the  hostilities.  The  UN  Commander  should  not  be  denied  the  au- 


*  Not  printed  :  the  resolutions  referred  to  are  listed  in  paragraph  8  of  the  Draft 
Memorandum  Preparwl  by  the  Department  of  State  for  NSC  Staff  Considera¬ 
tion  Only  dated  August  23,  p.  63.5. 
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thoritv  to  carry  out  such  operations  in  his  discretion  without  con¬ 
clusive  reasons  for  such  denial.  It  should  be  decided  immediately 
whether  the  Commander  has  authority  to  carry  on  operations  noith 
of  38  so  that  in  the  event  of  an  affirmative  decision  there  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  the  considerable  advanced  planning  and  preparation 
required. 

5.  Clearly  any  operations  which  might  be  undertaken  north  of  38 
should  not  needlessly  risk  drawing  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist 
forces  into  either  general  or  local  conflict  with  forces  suppoi’ting  the 
UM.  The  objective  should  be  to  obtain  the  maximum  strategic  and 
political  benefits  from  operations  north  of  38  with  a  minimum  of 
provocation  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 

G.  Distinct  from,  but  related  to  the  issue  of  landings  north  of  38 
while  fighting  is  still  in  progress  south  of  38,  is  the  question  whether 
a  straight  roll-back  of  the  main  North  Korean  foi’ces  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  beyond  38  when  the  principal  battleline  reaches  that  parallel. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  North  Korean  forces  can  be  entirely  disarmed 
and  dissolved  south  of  38.  Hence  a  continuing  threat  to  the  UN  forces 
would  exist  if  those  forces  halted  at  38.  The  impoi’tant  military  ad¬ 
vantages  of  momentum  and  initiative  would  be  lost.  There  would  be  an 

imminent  threat  of  a  renewal  of  the  offensive  bv  rearmed  and  rein- 

«/ 

forced  North  Korean  troops,  regrouped  and  reconditioned  under 
cover  of  the  immunity  afforded  by  the  38th  parallel.  The  pacification 
and  unification  of  Korea  in  accordance  with  the  UN  mandate  could 
not  be  effected. 

7.  Thus  a  halt  at  this  point  would  not  make  political  or  military 
sense  unless  the  risk  that  it  would  provoke  a  major  clash  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China  were  so  great  as  to  override  all 
other  considerations.  The  Korean  Government  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  cease  fire  decision  at  the  38th  parallel.  Such  action  might  be 
plausibly  construed  as  a  betrayal  of  the  Korean  people  and  a  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  UN  resolutions  on  Korea.  The  moral  effect  of  a  victory  in 
South  Korea  would  be  largely  dissipated  by  a  refusal  to  press  on, 
while  a  decision  to  continue  the  pureuit  beyond  the  artificial  dividing 
line  would  have  world-wide  psychological  repercussions  favorable  to 
the  United  Nations  and  adveree  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

8.  The  arguments  for  endeavoring  to  wipe  out  the  arbitrary  par¬ 
tition  of  Korea  as  a  part  of  the  UN  military  operation  is  bolstered 
by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  well  have  already  made  a 
decision  to  wage  its  counter  campaign  only  on  the  political  and 
propaganda  fronts  without  risking  general  hostilities  at  this  time, 
unless  the  strategic  areas  contiguous  to  key  population  and  military 
centei-s  in  the  ^Maritime  Provinces  and  Manchuria  should  be  occupied 
by  the  forces  of  a  Great  Power.  Strong  endorsement  of  and  participa- 
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tion  in  a  positive  UN  couree  in  Korea  by  Asiatic  and  other  more  or 
less  “neutral”  members  of  the  UN  might  have  a  deterrent  effect  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly,  bold  action  could  not  safely  be  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  United  States  without  strong  UN  sanction  enjoying 
the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  membership.  The  action 
would  have  to  be  a  cooperative  effort  not  identified  solely  with  the 
interest  of  the  great  western  poweis.  It  should  be  crystal  clear  that 
any  action  taken  will  not  pose  a  military  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  will  not  be  aimed  against  any  legitimate  Soviet  or  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  interest. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A.  Operational 

9.  The  risk  of  i^rovoking  a  clash  of  the  Soviet  forces  with  the  UN 
forces  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  front 
line  UN  forces  and  the  Siberian-Manchurian  borders.  The  UN  forces 
should,  therefore,  refrain  from  any  ground  activity,  either  combat  or 
occupational,  in  areas  close  to  the  international  borders  of  Korea,  or 
in  any  more  distant  areas  the  occupation  of  which  might  reasonably 
by  construed  as  greatly  increasing  the  military  vulnerability  of  Vladi¬ 
vostok  or  any  other  strategic  center  in  Siberia  or  Manchuria. 

10.  The  UN  Commander  should  be  informed:  {a)  that  the  fore¬ 
going  is  the  sole  restriction  on  his  freedom  to  carry  out  operations 
north  of  38  degrees  as  part  of  the  strategy  to  accomplish  the  mission 
assigned  to  him  by  the  UN ;  (&)  that  behind-the-line  operations  in  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  peninsula  [nearf]  the  39th  parallel  would  be  less 
provocative  than  operations  farther  north;  and  (c)  that  it  is  desirable 
that  he  confine  any  amphibious  or  airborne  operations  to  that  area 
unless  compelling  military  considerations  dictate  otherwise. 

11.  The  UN  Commander  should  also  be  authorized  to  conduct  con¬ 
tinuous  roll-back  operations  against  North  Korean  forces  well  into 
the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  if  such  operations  are  necessary  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  North  Korean  armed  resistance.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  UN  Commander  should  be  directed :  (a)  to  seek  new  in¬ 
structions  before  pushing  on  after  North  Korean  organized  resistance 
has  been  terminated;  (5)  in  no  eventuality  to  approach  the  inter¬ 
national  borders  of  Korea ;  (c)  increasingly,  as  militarily  expedient, 
to  designate  South  Korean  troops,  and  (secondarily)  UN  forces  other 
than  the  United  States  contingent,  to  spearhead  the  advance  north  of 
38  degrees;  (cl)  in  consultation  with  South  Korean  Government,  assign 
to  it  a  largo  measure  of  responsibility  for  determining  the  timing  and 
the  method  of  subjecting  occupied  territory  north  of  38  degrees  to 
its  jurisdiction;  (e)  to  take  due  precautions  against  the  indulgence 
of  South  Korean  troops  in  unwarranted  reprisals  against  the  forces, 
officials,  and  populace  of  North  Korea. 
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12.  In  order  to  insure  that  participating;  forces  of  other  UN  inenibers 
will  not  be  recalled  by  their  governments  when  the  UN  forces  reach 
the  ;38th  parallel,  the  United  States  should  seek  an  explicit  prior  under¬ 
standing  on  this  score  through  the  framework  of  the  UX  or  through 
direct  negotiation,  as  desirable. 

13.  In  the  event  of  the  overt  use  of  organized  Chinese  Communist 
forces  in  Korea : 

“(1)  The  United  States  .should  not  permit  itself  to  become  engaged 
in  a  general  war  with  Communist  China. 

‘‘(2)  As  long  as  action  by  UX  military  forces  now  committed  or 
planned  for  commitment  in  Korea  offers  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance,  such  action  should  be  continued  and  extended  to 
include  authority  to  take  appropriate  air  and  naval  action  outside 
Korea  against  Communist  China.  The  latter  action  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  pending  a  review  of  IhS.  military  commitments  in  the  light  of 
conditions  then  existing  to  determine  further  US  courses  of  action.” 
(cf.  XSC  73/4,  paragraph  406) 

14.  If  major  USSR  combat  units  should  at  any  time  during  military 
operations  in  the  Korean  area  of  hostilities  engage  or  clearly  indicate 
their  intention  of  engaging  in  hostilities  against  U.S.  and/or  friendly 
forces  the  U.S.  “should  prepare  to  minimize  its  commitment  in  Korea 
and  prepare  to  execute  war  plans.  These  preparations  should  include 
initiation  of  full  scale  mobilization.”  (cf.  XSC  76 — July  21,  1950)* 

15.  If  unidentified  and  unannounced  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist 
forces  should  enter  the  fighting  under  the  Xorth  Korean  banner,  they 
should  not  be  distinguished  from  North  Korean  forces. 

10.  Xotwithstanding  the  authorizations  contained  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  if  the  intelligence  available  to  the  UN  Commander 
should  indicate  that  there  will  be  important  organized  USSR  or 
Chinese  Communist  resistance,  he  should  not  advance  farther  without 
specific  authorization  and  should  immediately  refer  the  matter  to  the 
United  Nations. 

17.  If  the  Soviet  Union  should  announce  an  intention  to  re-occupy 
North  Korea,  the  United  States  should  take  the  issue  immediately  to 
the  Security  Council  as  a  matter  clearly  within  the  competence  of  that 
organization.  United  Nations  forces  should  not  risk  open  conflict  with 
the  Soviet  Union  while  this  issue  is  before  the  Security  Council,  but 
the  UN  forces  should  not  cease  their  efforts  to  destroy  North  Korean 
forces  south  of  38.  If  the  UN  should  be  unable  to  prevent  Soviet 
reoccupation  of  North  Korea,  the  United  States  should  seek  UN  action 
designed  to  extract  assurances  from  the  Soviet  Union  that  North 
Korean  forces  would  be  disarmed  and  dispersed  when  they  retreated 
north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

*  Spp  the  mpmornndnm  by  the  .7CS  to  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se,  (late<l  .Inly  10, 
p.  346  and  footnote  2. 
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18.  Tlic  United  States  should,  in  so  far  as  possible,  reduce  the  scope 
of  United  States  participation  in  UN  responsibilities  for  Korea  after 
the  organized  armed  resistance  of  the  North  Koreans  has  ended,  with¬ 
out  any  intimation  that  the  United  States  would  not  fulfill  its  UN 
commitments.  After  North  Korean  organized  armed  resistance  is 
substantially  liquidated,  the  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  assisted 
by  the  UN  Commission  on  Korea  should  take  the  lead  in  disarming 
North  Korean  troops  and  enforcing  the  terms  of  their  capitulation. 
Guerrilla  activity  should  be  dealt  with  primarily  by  the  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  with  minimum  participation  by  UN  contingents, 
unless  the  Korean  forces  alone  should  pi’ove  unable  to  cope  with  the 
guerrilla  activities. 

19.  After  UN  forces  have  crossed  the  38th  parallel,  their  general 
posture  should  be  one  of  conciliation  rather  than  retaliation.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  the  gradual  voluntary  adherence  of  even 
larger  areas  of  North  Korea  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  through  civil 
procedui*es.  UN  forces  should  constitute  a  stabilizing  influence  during 
the  transition  period  and  should  endeavor  to  reassure  both  of  Korea’s 
neighbors  as  to  the  non-aggressive  and  temporary  nature  of  the  UN 
occupation. 

B.  Political  Ohjectives 

20.  The  political  objective  of  the  United  States  in  Korea  is  to  carry 
out  the  UN  mandate  of  establishing  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  a  unified  and  independent  Korea  without  provoking  a  general 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  thereby.  The  United  States  should  act  in 
Korea  only  with  UN  sanction  and  should  consent  to  the  commitment 
of  United  States  armed  forces  to  the  fighting  in  Korea  only  so  long 
as  employment  of  these  armed  forces  does  not  lead  to  grave  risks  of 
a  frontal  clash  with  the  USSR.  The  United  States  should  continue 
to  urge  support  of  the  United  Nations  position  as  to  the  establishment 
of  a  unified  and  independent  Korea  but  should  not  unilaterally  take 
action  beyond  that  which  is  effectively  supported  by  a  preponderant 
majority  of  the  UN  membership. 

21.  The  United  States  should  recognize  that  the  USSR  and  Com¬ 
munist  China  will  make  the  strongest  jiossible  effort  to  aid  the  Korean 
Communists  to  infiltrate  Korea  and  to  seize  control  of  the  government 
by  indirect  aggression,  if  their  effort  to  seize  all  of  Korea  by  civil 
war  is  thwarted  and  that  accordingly  the  legitimate  government  will 
be  impelled  to  take  strong  counter  measures  for  which  it  may  require 
moral  and  ])olitical  support  from  the  United  States. 

22.  The  United  States  should  make  every  efibif,  utilizing  all  in¬ 
formation  media,  to  turn  the  inevitable  bitterness  and  resentment  of 
the  war-victimized  Korean  ])eoplo  away  from  the  United  States  and 
direct  it  toward  the  Korean  Communists,  toward  the  USSR  and, 
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depending  upon  tlie  role  they  play,  toward  the  Chinese  Conmiunists,  as 
the  instigators  of  the  destructive  conflict.  These  efforts  should  be  in¬ 
creased  immediately  and  special  assistance  should  be  given  the  field 
Commander  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Korea  to  augment  their  present 
propaganda  and  information  programs.  The  Government  of  the  lie- 
jniblic  of  Korea  should  be  encouraged  to  carry  this  message  to  the 
Koi’ean  people  and  should  also  be  given  material  assistance  such  as 
portable  radios,  sound  trucks  and  printing  presses  and  leaflet  materials 
to  facilitate  their  efforts. 

23.  The  United  States  should  press  for  UN  designation  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  or  some  other  UN  body  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  as  to  the  future  of 
Korea.  The  United  States  should  urge  that  this  United  Nations  body 
be  guided  by  the  following  principles : 

( 1 )  The  permanent  unification  of  Korea  should  come  about  through 
the  participation  of  representatives  of  all  the  Korean  people  chosen 
in  free  country-wide  secret-ballot  elections  on  the  basis  of  univei-sal 
adult  suffrage,  the  elections  to  be  held  under  the  authority  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  United  Nations. 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  continue  to 
be  recognized  as  the  only  lawful  government  in  Korea  and  should  be 
consulted  with  respect  to  any  long-term  solution  of  the  Korean  prob¬ 
lem.  Its  independence  and  stability  conforms  with  Korean  aspirations 
and  the  expressed  objectives  of  the  United  Nations. 

(3)  An  obligation  rests  upon  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  tremendous  economic,  social  and 
political  problems  certain  to  confront  a  unified  and  independent  Korea. 
Asiatic  membei's  of  the  United  Nations  should  make  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  requisite  United  Nations  assistance  in  view  of  the 
special  regional  interest  they  have  in  Korea.  Their  ^dews  regard¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  Korea  should  be  given  Aveighty 
consideration. 

24.  Tlie  United  States  should  also  urge  that  this  United  Nations 
body  be  charged  with  continuing  consideration  of  Korean  problems 
and  instructed  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  size  and  character 
of  the  military  and  internal  security  forces  needed  by  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  as  to  steps  which  might  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
insure  that  all  countries  will  recognize  and  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Korea. 

25.  If  the  United  Nations  should  recommend  the  retention  in  Korea 
of  a  UN  military  force  until  a  stable,  unified,  and  independent  govern¬ 
ment  is  firmly  established,  United  States  forces  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  as  a  component  unit  in  the  UN  forces  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  prei^ention  of  reneAved  aggression  or  disniptiA’e  internal  strife. 
United  States  forces  should  however  be  minimized  and  should  pref¬ 
erably  serA’e  only  in  conjunction  with  contingents  of  Asiatic  and  other 
UN  members. 
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'lOP  SECRET 


Preliminary  Conversations  for  September 
Foreign  IMinisters’  IMeeting 
August  30,  1950 — 3-5 : 30  p.  m. 

Delegations:  British:  Graves,  Burrows,  GreenhilD 

French;  Daridan,  de  Margerie,  Millet,  Fequant® 
U.S.  :  Yost,  Emmerson,  Bancroft,  Raynor,  Jack- 
son,  Emmons,  O’Shaugnessy,  Hackler, 
Bacon,  Eanney  (recorder) 

Subject :  Korea 

In  opening  the  discussion  on  Korea,  INIr.  Emmerson  said  that  the 
U.S.  position  was  still  tentative  and  we  wished  to  hear  the  views  of 
the  other  Powers  regarding  the  future  courses  of  action.  It  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  detail  the  events  which  had  led  up  to  the  present  position. 
U.N.  responsibility  for  Korea  had  existed  for  some  time  and  present 
action  in  the  country  was  clearly  based  upon  the  Security  Council 
resolutions  of  June  25  and  27,  1950.  As  the  U.S.  saw  it,  the  problem 
might  be  divided  into  two  phases,  (1)  the  question  of  present  enforce¬ 
ment  action  and,  (2)  long-term  objectives  for  Korea.  Both  matters,  in 
the  U.S.  view,  required  urgent  consideration.  Reversal  of  the  North 
Korean  fortunes  would  compel  a  decision  by  the  Soviet  Union  regard¬ 
ing  its  own  course  of  action  and  the  danger  existed  that  the  USSR 
might  take  extreme  measures,  either  of  open  intervention  or  of  large 
scale  military  assistance  to  the  North  Koreans.  These  questions  would 
become  particularly  acute  when  the  North  Korean  forces  were  driven 
back  to  the  38th  Parallel,  and  the  U.S.  believed  that  continued  mili¬ 
tary  action  would  depend  upon  prior  decision  by  the  U.N.  It  was 
clearly  desirable  that  efforts  for  the  unification  and  independence  of 
Korea  be  carried  through  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  U.S.  stated, 
however,  that  it  believed  no  step  should  be  taken  which  might  provoke 
a  general  war. 


^  A  cover  sheet,  not  printed,  indicated  that  at  thi.s  fourth  session  of  tlie 
preliminary  tripartite  conversations  for  the  September  Foreign  Ministers  meet¬ 
ings  the  subjects  discussed  were  Korea  and  Formosa ;  for  minutes  of  the 
meeting  dealing  with  Formosa,  see  vol.  vi,  p.  500. 

*  Hubert  A.  Graves,  B.  A.  B.  Burrows,  Counselors,  and  Denis  A.  Greenhill, 
First  Secretary,  British  Embassy  in  Washington. 

’  Jean  Daridan,  Minister  Coun.selor,  Christian  de  Margerie  and  Pierre  Millet, 
Counselors,  and  Albert  Fequant,  Second  Secretary,  French  Embassy  in 
Washington. 
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The  U.S.  proposed  the  following  coui-se  of  action  as  U.N.  forces 
approach  the  38th  Parallel : 

(1)  Constant  assessment  of  the  situation  should  be  made  and  con¬ 
tinued  consultation  held  with  U.N.  members  to  seek  general  agreement 
to  the  course  of  operations; 

(2)  If  Soviet  forces  occupy  North  Korea  to  the  38th  Parallel,  U.N. 
forces  should  not  cross  the  Parallel  unless  ordered  by  the  U.N. ; 

(3)  If  major  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  combat  units  engage 
or  clearly  indicate  their  intention  of  engaging  in  hostilities,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  further  action  should  be  referred  to  the  Security  Council. 

The  U.S.  put  forward  the  following  proposals  with  regard  to 
restoration  of  peace  and  securit}"  in  Korea  : 

(1)  The  final  solution  must  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  and  U.N.  support  of  action  in  Korea  must  be  assured 
and  solidified. 

(2)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  reports  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  UNCOK. 

(3)  An  a^ipropriate  U.N.  body  should  be  created  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  GA  on  the  future  of  Korea.  Such  recommenda¬ 
tions  should  be  based  upon  (a)  permanent  unification  of  Korea  i^e- 
quires  free  elections  in  Korea  under  the  observation  of  the  U.N. ; 
{h)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  continue  to  be 
recognized  as  the  only  lawful  Government  and  should  be  consulted  on 
long-term  solutions;  (c)  any  solution  must  conform  with  Korean 
aspirations  and  U.N.  objectives;  (d)  continuing  U.N.  support  will 
be  necessary. 

The  U.S.  also  expressed  the  view  that  it  would  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  retain  a  U.N.  force  in  Korea  for  some  time  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Such  a  force  should  include  substantial  contingents  from 
Asian  countries.  U.S.  forces  would  be  available  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  U.S.  w'ould  recommend  that  its  contingents  be  stationed  South  of 
the  38th  Parallel.  The  U.S.  also  believed  that  members  of  the  U.N. 
should  give  such  ix)litical  and  economic  aid  to  the  Korean  Government 
as  might  be  nccessaiy  after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

The  French  representative  began  by  mentioning  that  the  Korean 
j)roblcm  was  at  present  under  discussion  in  New  York  Ixitween  the 
various  delegations  to  the  U.N.  Without  prejudice  to  the  course  of 
these  discussions  he  could  state  the  following  general  elements  in  the 
French  position ; 

(1)  Until  the  Security  Council  has  passed  a  further  resolution  on 
the  subject,  U.N.  forces  should  not  cross  the  38th  Parallel,  as  this 
would  create  a  new  situation  and  might  bring  in  the  I'^SSR  and  China ; 

(2)  U.N.  forces  must  remain  in  South  Korea  after  the  liberation 
of  the  country ; 

(3)  It  would  be  inconsistent  wfith  the  high  principles  which  have 
guided  U.N.  action  in  Korea  for  the  U.N.  merely  to  undertake  a  resto- 
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ration  of  the  Khee  Government,  which  lias  revealed  its  internal  weak¬ 
nesses  and  corruption.  Elections  shortly  before  the  invasion  clearly 
demonstrated  that  a  large  ma  jority  of  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with 
that  Government.  ^Moreover,  re-establishment  of  the  present  regime 
might  provoke  a  widespread  terror  in  the  country.  France  believed 
that  new  situations  called  for  new  formulas.  Whatever  formula  is 
adopted,  its  application  should  be  step  by  step,  to  gain  time,  allow 
passions  to  cool,  and  permit  a  period  of  guidance  of  Korean  affaii-s 
by  the  U.N.  In  response  to  a  question  by  the  U.S.  representative,  the 
French  admitted  that  any  apparent  effort  to  keep  Korea  in  a  state 
of  tutelage  might  be  resented  by  other  Asian  powers,  but  he  said 
that  the  decision  would  be  a  U.N.  one  so  that  the  Western  powers 
alone  could  not  be  blamed  for  slowness  in  implementing  a  solution. 
It  was  obvious,  in  any  case,  that  the  U.N.  could  not  stay  in  Korea 
“for  only  a  few  days”. 

The  British  stated  that  because  of  the  nature  of  Korean  operations 
their  remarks  at  this  meeting  could  be  speculative  and  exploratory 
only.  They  were  largely  in  agreement  with  the  U.S.  position  as  out¬ 
lined,  although  there  were  some  different  points  of  emphasis.  The 
British  attached  great  importance  to  the  remarkable  array  of 
unanimity  in  support  of  U.N.  action  in  Korea  and  believed  that 
every  new  phase  of  action  should  be  designed  to  command  widest 
support,  especially  in  Asia.  The  U.N.  therefore  should  endeavor  to 
make  just  and  reasonable  arrangements  for  Korea,  even  if  these  ar¬ 
rangements  in  practice  were  difficult  of  attainment. 

Some  early  statement  should  be  made  of  broad  U.N.  objectives  for 
the  country.  The  British  agreed  with  the  French  that  something  more 
than  the  mere  restoration  of  authority  of  the  present  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment  was  necessary.  A  limited  objective  of  this  kind  would  satisfy  no 
one.  The  United  Kingdom  holds  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  has  no  title  to  sovereignty  to  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
free  elections  have  not  been  held.  Rhee’s  pretensions  that  all  Korea  is 
under  his  Government  are  accordingly  inacceptable  and  any  solution 
for  Korea  based  upon  these  pretensions  would  split  the  democratic 
powers. 

The  British  sugge.sted  that  one  way  of  clarifying  U.N.  objectives 
might  be  a  resolution  of  the  GA  that  as  soon  as  the  situation  permits, 
all  previous  U.N.  resolutions  with  respect  to  Korea  should  be  imple¬ 
mented  and  that  free  elections  be  held  at  the  earliest  date.  Such  a 
resolution  need  not  commit  us  to  the  view  that  the  38th  Parallel 
should  be  crossed — this  decision  could  be  made  at  a  later  date — but  it 
would  emphasize  our  desire  to  unify  Korea  on  a  democratic  basis. 
In  the  British  view,  the  GA  was  the  most  appropriate  body  for  the 
consideration  of  broad  objectives  with  regard  to  Korea. 

The  British  doubted  whether  crossing  of  the  38th  Parallel  could 
be  justified  under  the  resolution  of  June  27,  1050,  as  this  resolution 
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■was  aimed  at  repelling  attack.  Crossing  the  Parallel  or  establishing 
a  permanent  occupation  of  North  Korea  would  be  another  matter 
requiring  further  decision  by  the  Security  Council.  In  any  event,  it 
was  essential  that  a  general  statement  of  objectives  be  made  prior  to 
any  extension  of  military  activities  beyond  the  38th  Parallel.  Future 
circumstances  would  necessarily  affect  the  decision  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
committing  U.N.  forces  north  of  the  38th  Parallel,  particularly  the 
state  of  the  North  Korean  forces  at  that  time.  The  British  shared  the 
view  that  fighting  North  of  the  38th  Parallel  would  increase  the  risks 
of  Soviet  intervention.  They  believed  the  USSR  did  not  wish  to 
provoke  a  major  war,  but  the  Soviets  might  dispatch  a  volunteer  force 
or  large  military  supplies  which  would  create  a  situation  full  of 
explosive  possibilities.  It  was,  of  course,  possible  that  the  USSR  might 
in  any  case  occupy  the  country  up  to  the  38th  Parallel  or  take  other 
action  alleged  to  be  in  the  interest  of  restoring  peace.  The  Soviets 
might  also  revive  previous  proposals  for  a  four-power  trusteeship  of 
Korea,  although  we  could  solve  this  problem  by  exposing  Soviet 
motives  and  saying  that  the  Koreans  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  govern  themselves.  The  British  agreed  that  U.N.  forces  sliould  be 
retained  in  Korea  during  the  period  of  readjustment  following  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities  to  prevent  renewed  aggression  and  maintain  order. 
In  their  view,  permanent  occupation  of  North  Korea  by  U.N.  forces 
should  not  be  contemplated. 

The  British  believed  that  UNCOK  as  now  constituted  was  not  an 
entirely  suitable  body  for  handling  Korean  affairs  involving  the 
establishment  of  the  new  state.  A  new  Commission  should  be  formed, 
composed  largely  of  Asian  representatives  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  U.N.  on  problems  relating  to  establishment  of  an  independent 
and  unified  Koi’ea.  The  Commission  would  also  inform  the  Koreans 
of  the  intention  to  hold  elections  and  if  j^ossible  would  arrange  for 
U.N.  forces  to  enter  North  Korea  to  supervise  the  elections.  The  Com¬ 
mission  would  be  charged  with  preventing  retaliation  by  the  South 
Koreans.  In  the  British  view,  such  a  Commission  should  be  as  strong 
as  possible,  composed  of  members  who  would  carry  considerable 
weight.  It  might  remain  in  Korea  for  about  a  year,  or  whatever  period 
was  necessary  for  secure  establishment  of  the  new  Government.  The 
British  were  of  the  opinion  that  elections  should  be  held  in  whatever 
part  of  Korea  may  be  liberated  by  U.N.  forces,  whether  or  not  it  is 
possible  to  hold  them  North  of  the  38th  Parallel.  They  had  no  definite 
instructions  on  this  point,  however. 

The  U.K.  shared  the  view  of  the  other  Powers  that  the  new  Korean 
state  would  need  continued  military  and  diplomatic  support  because 
of  the  ravages  of  the  present  conflict  and  the  danger  of  subversion 
which  the  Korean  Government  would  have  to  face. 
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In  replj  to  the  views  put  forward  by  the  British  and  French  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  U.S.  representative  stated  that  we  appeared  to  be  in 
general  agreement,  the  chief  point  of  difference  being  our  attitude  to 
the  present  Korean  Government.  The  U.S.  favored  continued  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  the  only  lawful  Government  in  the 
country,  which  should  be  consulted  with  respect  to  any  long-term 
solution  of  the  Korean  problem.  The  U.S.  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  prestige  and  continuity  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
a  nation  sponsored  by  the  U.N.  and  cited  the  democratic  aspects  of 
that  Government  in  spite  of  its  immaturity  and  inexi)erience.  If  Rhee 
is,  in  fact,  not  supported  by  the  Korean  people  it  will  be  up  to  them  to 
change  the  Government  by  democratic  processes. 

The  British  and  French  representatives  continued  to  express  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Rhee  Government,  although  the  French  repre¬ 
sentative  agreed  that  Korean  pride  should  not  be  diminished  and  that 
this  matter  needed  careful  consideration.  The  U.S.  stated  that  its  posi¬ 
tion  was  to  continue  to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  in  the  exact  terms  of  resolutions  which  have 
been  passed  by  the  GA.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  might  pro¬ 
gressively  be  extended  as  free  elections  were  held. 
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Draft  Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State 
TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  31, 1950. 

United  States  Courses  of  Action  as  to  Korea 
THE  problem 

1.  To  determine  what  United  States  course  of  action  as  to  Korea 
would  be  best  calculated  to  advance  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 


DISCUSSION 

2.  The  present  United  Nations’  action  in  Korea  is  being  taken  in 
pursuance  of  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  Juno  25  and  June  27, 
1950.  The  Resolution  of  June  25  called  for  “the  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities,”  called  upon  “the  authorities  of  North  Korea  to  withdraw 
forthwith  their  armed  forces  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,”  and  called 
upon  all  U.N.  members  “to  render  every  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations  in  the  execution  of  this  resolution  and  to  refrain  from  giving 
assistance  to  the  North  Korean  authorities.”  The  Resolution  of  June  27 
noted  the  failure  of  the  North  Korean  authorities  to  comply  with  the 
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resolution  of  June  25  and  recommended  that  “the  Members  of  tlie 
United  Nations  furnish  such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as 
may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  mternational 
peace  and  security  in  the  area.” 

3.  In  a  third  resolution  (July  7,  1950),  the  Security  Council  re¬ 
quested  the  United  States  to  designate  a  Commander  for  all  the  forces 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Korean  operation,  and 
authorized  that  these  forces  fly  the  U.N.  flag.  In  response  to  this 
resolution.  General  MacArthur  has  been  designated  Commander  of 
the  U.N.  forces  in  Korea.  The  Republic  of  Korea  has  also  placed  its 
forces  under  General  ISIacArthur’s  command. 

4.  The  political  objective  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  is  to  bring 
about  the  complete  independence  and  unity  of  Korea  in  accordance 
with  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  of  November  14, 1947,  Decem¬ 
ber  12, 1948,  and  October  21, 1949. 

5.  The  United  States  has  strongly  supported  this  political  objectiv’^e. 
If  the  present  United  Nations’  action  in  Korea  can  accomplish  this 
political  objective  without  substantial  risk  of  general  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  it  would  be  in  our  interest  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  pressing  of  the  United  Nations’  action  to  this  conclusion.  It 
would  not  be  in  our  national  interest,  however,  nor  presumably  would 
other  friendly  members  of  the  United  Nations  regard  it  as  being  in 
their  interest  to  take  action  in  Korea  which  would  involve  a  substantial 
risk  of  general  war.  Furthermore,  it  would  not  be  in  our  national 
interest  to  take  action  in  Korea  which  did  not  have  the  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  United  Nations,  even  if,  in  our  judgment,  such 
action  did  not  involve  a  substantial  risk  of  general  war. 

6.  As  U.N.  forces  succeed  in  stabilizing  the  front,  driving  back  the 
North  Korean  forces,  and  approaching  the  38th  parallel,  the  decisions 
and  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  and  other  U.N.  members  which 
are  supporting  the  Security  Council  resolutions,  and  those  taken  by 
the  Kremlin,  will  determine  whether  hostilities  are  confined  to  Korea 
or  spread  so  that  the  danger  of  a  third  world  war  is  greatly  increased. 

7.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  passively  accept  the 
emergence  of  a  situation  in  which  all  or  most  of  Korea  would  pass  from 
its  control,  provided  it  believes  that  it  can  take  action  which  would 
prevent  this  and  which  wmuld  not  involve  a  substantial  risk  of  general 
war.  The  Soviet  Union  may  decide  that  it  can  risk  reoccupying  North¬ 
ern  Korea  before  United  Nations’  forces  have  reached  the  38th  parallel, 
or  the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement  with  the  North  Koi*ean  regime 
under  wdiich  Soviet  forces  would  be  pledged  to  the  defense  of  the 
territory  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Northern  Korea.  Alternatively, 
the  Soviet  Union  might  initiate  some  move  toward  a  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment  while  hostilities  are  still  in  progress  south  of  the  38th  parallel. 
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In  view  of  the  importance  of  avoiding  general  -svar,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  negotiate  a  settlement  while  refusing  terms  that  would 
leave  the  aggressor  in  an  advantageous  position,  that  would  invite  a 
repetition  of  the  aggression,  and  that  would  undermine  the  authority 
and  strength  of  the  United  Nations. 

8.  Although  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  Chinese  Communist  forces 
would  be  used  to  occupy  North  Korea  (because  the  Soviet  Union 
probably  regards  Korea  as  being  in  its  own  direct  sphere  of  interest), 
this  contingency  cannot  be  excluded.  It  also  seems  unlikely  that  Soviet 
or  Chinese  Communist  forces  "will  be  openly  emplo^^ed  in  major  units 
in  the  fighting  in  the  southern  part  of  the  iieninsula,  for  it  is  believed 
that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  Chinese  Communists  are  ready 
to  engage  in  general  war  at  this  time  for  this  objective.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  endeavor  to  persuade  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  to  enter  the  Korean  campaign  with  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
defeat  of  the  North  Korean  forces  and  also  of  fomenting  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  Communists  should  we  react 
strongly. 

9.  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  no  action  will  be  taken  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  by  the  Chinese  Communists  to  reoccupy  Northern 
Korea  or  to  indicate  in  any  other  way  an  intention  to  prevent  the 
occupation  of  Northern  Korean  by  United  Nations’  forces  before  the 
latter  have  reached  the  38th  parallel.  In  this  unlikely  contingency  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  decided  to  follow  a 
hands-off  policy,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of  control  of  Northern 
Korea.  Only  in  this  contingency  could  the  U.N.  forces  undertake 
ground  operations  north  of  the  38th  parallel  without  a  substantial 
risk  of  general  war.  It  is  difficult  to  appraise  this  risk  at  this  time,  and 
our  action  in  crossing  the  38th  parallel  would  create  a  situation  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  almost  certain  to  react  in  some  man¬ 
ner.  IVIiile  the  risk  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  communist  intervention 
might  not  be  lessened  if  only  the  ROK  forces  conducted  the  operation 
north  of  the  38th  parallel,  the  risk  of  general  hostilities  as  a  i-esult 
of  such  intervention  would  be  reduced.  In  no  circumstances  should 
other  U.N.  forces  be  used  in  the  northeastern  province  bordering  the 
Soviet  Union  or  in  the  area  along  the  Manchurian  border. 

10.  It  will  be  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  contingency  stated  in 
paragraph  9  both  the  importance  of  securing  support  of  the  majority 
of  U.N.  members  for  any  action  that  might  be  taken  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  and  the  advantage  of  establishing  a  record  that  will  clearly 
show  that  every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  carrying  the 
military  struggle  into  a  new  phase  by  a  land  offensive  beyond  the  38th 
parallel.  At  some  point  after  the  U.N.  forces  begin  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  to  drive  back  and  destroy  the  North  Korean  forces,  terms  of 
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surrender  should  be  offered.  The  question  of  the  acceptance  of  such 
terms  by  the  North  Koreans  would  of  course  be  determined  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  light  of  its  appraisal  of  its  interests  under  all  the 
circumstances  then  existing. 

11.  The  U.N.  forces  are  clearly  committed  by  tlie  Security  Council 
resolutions  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  the  North  Korean  forces  be¬ 
hind  the  38th  parallel  and  there  is  a  clear  legal  basis  for  taking  such 
military  actions  north  of  the  38th  parallel  as  are  necessary  in  accom¬ 
plishing  this  mission. 

12.  Military  actions  north  of  the  38th  parallel  which  go  beyond  the 
accomplishment  of  this  mission  as,  for  example  to  accomplish  the 
political  objective  of  unifying  Korea  under  the  Republic  of  Korea  are 
not  clearly  authorized  by  existing  Security  Council  resolutions.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  United  Nations  approval  for  such  further  military  actions 
is  a  prerequisite  to  their  initiation. 

13.  Soviet  domination  of  North  Korea  has  brought  with  it  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  police  and  propaganda  control  well  known  throughout  the 
Soviet  world.  Since  the  existence  and  stability  of  a  unified  Korea  must 
in  the  long  run  depend  largely  upon  the  Korean  people  themselves, 
the  tasks  of  the  United  Nations  will  include  the  reorientation  of  the 
North  Korean  people  toward  the  outlook  of  free  peoples  who  accept 
the  standards  of  international  behavior  set  forth  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

14.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  discussion  that  final  decisions  can 
not  be  made  at  this  time  concerning  the  future  course  of  action  in 
Korea,  since  the  course  of  action  which  will  best  advance  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  must  be  determined  in  light  of  the  action 
or  inaction  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  Communists  and  in 
consultation  and  agreement  with  friendly  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Pending  final  decisions,  the  United  Nations’  commander  should 
make  plans  to  cover  the  contingency  that  the  United  Nations’  forces, 
or  at  least  the  R.O.K.  forces,  will  be  called  upon  to  occupy  Northern 
Korea,  provided  a  substantial  risk  of  general  war  is  not  thereby 
incurred. 

15.  The  United  Nations’  forces  have  a  legal  basis  for  conducting 
operations  north  of  the  38th  parallel  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  withdrawal  of  the  North  Korean  forces  behind  this  line  or  of 
defeating  these  forces.  The  United  Nations’  forces  should  be  developed 
so  that  operations  to  compel  the  withdrawal,  to  inflict  maximum  losses 
in  the  process,  and,  if  possible  and  desirable,  to  occupy  Northern  Korea 
are  within  their  capabilities.  Plans  for  such  operations  should  be  per¬ 
fected  but  major  actions  to  carry  out  the  occupation  of  northern  Korea 
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should  not  be  undertaken  north  of  the  38th  parallel  by  the  United 
Xations’  commander  without  prior  authorization.  Such  authorizatio]i 
should  be  granted  only  with  the  explicit  approval  of the  President, 
and  would  require  consultation  with,  and  the  approval  of,  the  U.N. 
membei-s  supporting  the  Security  Council  resolutions. 

16.  The  United  Nations’  commander  should  undertake  no  ground 
operations  north  of  the  38th  jDarallel  in  the  event  of  the  occupation 
of  North  Korea  by  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  forces,  but  should 
reoccupy  Korea  up  to  the  38th  parallel.  Bombing  operations  north 
of  the  38th  parallel  should  not  be  discontinued  merely  because  the 
presence  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communists  troops  are  detected  in  a 
target  area.  However,  if  the  Soviet  Union  should  announce  in  advance 
its  intention  to  reoccupy  North  Korea,  either  explicitly  or  impliedly 
giving  warning  that  its  forces  should  not  be  attacked,  the  matter  should 
be  immediately  referred  to  the  Security  Council.  Military  action 
against  North  Korean  troops  south  of  the  38th  parallel  would  con¬ 
tinue.  Under  the  general  policy  considerations  app)licable  to  engaging 
in  full-scale  hostilities  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Korea,  forces  of  the 
Unified  Command  would  seek  to  minimize  conflict  with  the  Eussian 
forces. 

17.  In  the  event  of  the  open  employment  of  major  Soviet  units  south 
of  the  38th  parallel,  the  U.N.  Commander  should  break  off  the  action 
as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  his 
forces.  U.S.  action  in  this  event  should  conform  with  that  outlined 
in  paragraphs  35  to  36d  of  NSC  73/4.^ 

18.  In  the  event  of  the  open  employment  of  major  Chinese  commu¬ 
nist  units  south  of  the  38th  parallel,  the  United  States  should  not 
permit  itself  to  become  engaged  in  a  general  war  with  Communist 
China ;  but  as  long  as  action  by  U.N.  military  forces  offers  a  reasonable 
chance  of  successful  resistance,  the  U.N,  Commander  should  continue 
such  action  and  be  authorized  to  take  appropriate  air  and  naval  action 
outside  Korea  against  Communist  China.  The  latter  action  should  be 
continued  pending  a  review  of  U.S.  military  commitments  in  the  light 
of  conditions  then  existing  to  determine  further  U.S.  courses  of  action. 

19.  In  the  event  of  an  attempt  to  employ  major  Soviet  or  Chinese 
Communist  units  covertly  south  of  the  38th  parallel,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions’  Commander  should  continue  the  action  as  long  as  he  believes  his 
forces  were  capable  of  successful  resistance. 

20.  Instructions  as  to  the  course  of  action  in  the  event  of  the  overt 
employment  of  major  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  units  north  of  the 
38th  i^arallel  should  be  issued  to  the  Commander  simultaneously  with 

’  Text  schedjjled  for  publication  in  volume  i.  These  paragraphs  dealt  with  U.S. 
response  in  the  event  of  overt  Soviet  attack  or  Soviet-inspired  aggression  in 
various  quarters  of  the  world. 
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any  authorization  to  undei’take  major  ground  actions  north  of  the  38th 
parallel. 

21.  Instructions  as  to  the  terms  of  surrender  to  be  offered  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  collapse  and  rout  of  North  Korean  forces  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  U.N.  Commander  as  soon  as  they  are  formulated 
under  the  procedure  outlined  in  paragraph  27.  Pending  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  such  instructions,  the  Commander  should  be  given  interim 
instructions  that  in  such  event  he  should  offer  terms  requiring  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  laying  down  of  arms.  If  the 
terms  offered  should  not  be  accepted,  the  U.N.  Commander  should 
continue  his  efforts  to  destroy  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  possible  before 
they  retreat  across  the  38th  parallel.  lie  should  request  new  instruc¬ 
tions  before  continuing  operations  north  of  the  38th  parallel  with 
major  forces  for  the  purposes  of  occupying  North  Korea.  lie  should 
not  in  any  circumstances  permit  the  use  of  U.N.  forces  other  than 
R.O.K.  contingents  in  the  northeast  province  or  along  the  Man¬ 
churian  border. 

22.  If  operations  are  undertaken  to  occupy  northern  Korea,  the 
United  Nations’  Commander  should,  in  consultation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  R.O.K.,  determine  the  timing  and  method  of  subjecting 
occupied  territory  north  of  the  38th  parallel  to  its  jurisdiction.  He 
should  forbid,  as  commander  of  the  PT.N.  forces,  reprisals  against  the 
forces,  officials,  and  populace  of  North  Korea  except  in  accordance 
with  inteniational  law  and  take  such  measures  as  are  within  his  power 
to  secure  compliance  with  this  directive. 

23.  In  the  event  of  Soviet  reoccupation  of  North  Korea  or  announce¬ 
ment  of  an  intention  to  prevent  U.N.  occupation  of  North  Korea  (or 
in  the  unlikely  event  of  such  action  by  the  Chinese  Communists),  the 
United  States  should  take  the  matter  to  the  Security  Council,  with  the 
stated  purpose  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union  (or  the 
Chinese  Communists)  in  U.N.  action  to  achieve  the  unity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Korea.  Since  such  cooperation  would  not  be  forthcoming, 
an  attempt  would  then  be  made  in  the  General  Assembly  to  secure  the 
condemnation  of  the  Soviet  Union  (or  the  Chinese  Communists)  for 
flouting  the  will  of  the  U.N.  majority.  U.N.  forces  would  be  main¬ 
tained  at  or  near  the  38th  parallel  to  safeguard  the  security  of  the 
R.O.K. 

24.  In  the  event  of  the  open  employment  of  major  Soviet  units  south 
of  the  38th  parallel,  the  matter  should  be  taken  to  the  Security  Council 
witlx  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  breaking  off  of  action  by  the  United 
Nations’  forces  and  of  developing  a  basis  for  united  action  by  as  many 
members  of  the  U.N.  as  possible  at  such  time  as  the  United  States 
believed  that  action  against  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  advantageous. 
U.S.  action  in  this  event  should  conform  with  that  outlined  in  para¬ 
graphs  35  to  3Gd.  of  NSC  73/4. 
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25.  Ill  the  event  of  the  open  employment  of  major  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  units  south  of  the  38th  parallel,  the  matter  should  be  taken 
to  the  Security  Council  with  the  purpose  of  condemning  the  Chinese 
Communists  as  aggressoi-s.  Other  U.S.  action  should  be  as  outlined 
in  paragraph  18. 

26.  In  the  event  of  the  attempted  covert  employment  of  major 
Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  forces  south  of  the  38th  parallel,  the 
United  States  should  anticipate  the  probable  forced  withdrawal  of 
United  Nations’  forces  from  Korea  and  should  take  the  matter  to  the 
Security  Council  with  the  purpose  indicated  in  paragraphs  24  or  25. 

27.  In  preiiaration  for  the  possible  eventual  retreat  of  North  Korean 
forces,  the  United  States  should  immediately  discuss  with  certain 
friendly  members  of  the  United  Nations  the  terms  to  be  offered  the 
North  Korean  forces.  This  will  serve  to  develop  support  for  action 
north  of  the  38th  parallel  to  accomplish  the  political  objective  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea  in  the  event  that  the  terms  are  rejected  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  substantial  I'isk  of  a  clash  with  Soviet  or 
Chinese  Communist  forces. 

28.  When  organized  armed  resistance  by  the  North  Korean  forces 
has  been  brought  substantially  to  an  end,  the  United  States  should 
attempt  to  reduce  its  share  of  the  U.N.  responsibilities  for  Korea,  and 
announce  its  desire  to  do  so,  without,  however,  implying  any  un¬ 
willingness  to  fulfill  its  U.N.  commitments.  The  K.O.K.  forces, 
operating  under  principles  established  by  the  U.N.  Commission  for 
Korea,  or  such  body  as  may  be  established  to  take  its  place,  should 
take  the  lead  in  disarming  remaining  North  Korean  units  and  enforc¬ 
ing  the  terms  of  surrender.  Guerrilla  activity  should  be  dealt  with 
primarily  by  the  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  with  minimum  par¬ 
ticipation  by  U.N.  contingents,  unless  the  Korean  forces  alone  should 
prove  unable  to  cope  with  the  guerrilla  activities. 

29.  In  performing  their  mission  beyond  the  38th  parallel,  the 
general  posture  of  the  United  Nations’  forces  should  be  one  of  libera¬ 
tion  rather  than  retaliation.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
the  voluntary  adherence  of  ever  larger  areas  of  North  Korea  to  the 
R.O.K.  The  United  Nations’  forces  should  attempt  to  exert  a  stabiliz¬ 
ing  influence  during  the  transition  period.  They  should  endeavor  to 
conduct  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  the  non-aggressive 
and  temporary  nature  of  the  U.N.  occupation. 

30.  The  United  States  should  recognize  that  the  Government  of 
the  R.O.K.  will  have  to  take  strong  measures  against  Communist 
efforts  to  cause  trouble  in  Korea  and  that  it  may  require  support  in 
these  measures  from  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  should  recognize  that  social  and  economic  reforms  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the  Communist  menace  to  manageable 
proportions. 
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31.  The  United  States  should  make  an  intensive  effort,  using  all 
information  media,  to  turn  the  inevitable  bitterness  and  resentment 
of  the  war-victimized  Korean  people  away  from  the  United  States 
and  to  direct  it  toward  the  Korean  communists,  the  Soviet  Union,  and, 
depending  on  the  role  they  play,  the  Chinese  Communists,  as  the 
parties  responsible  for  the  destructive  conflict.  These  efforts  should 
be  increased  immediately  and  special  assistance  should  be  given  to 
the  field  commander  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Korea  to  augment  their 
present  propaganda  and  information  programs.  The  Government  of 
the  R.O.K.  should  be  encouraged  to  increase  its  propaganda  output 
and  should  be  given  material  assistance  in  this  effort. 

32.  In  order  to  effect  the  reorientation  of  the  North  Korean  people, 
to  cause  defection  of  enemy  troops  in  the  field,  and  to  train  North 
Korean  personnel  to  participate  in  activities  looking  to  unification 
of  the  country,  the  following  steps  should  be  taken : 

(a)  Establish  the  principle  that  the  treatment  of  POW’s,  after 
their  transfer  to  places  of  internment,  shall  be  directed  toward  their 
exploitation,  training  and  use  for  psychological  warfare  purposes,  and 
for  the  tasks  specified  above. 

(&)  Set  up  immediately  on  a  pilot- plant  scale  an  interrogation, 
indoctrination  and  training  center  for  those  POW’s  now  in  our  hands 
in  Korea.  Personnel  in  charge  of  this  project  must  be  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  taking  into  consideration  Korean  or  Far  Eastern 
experience,  language  qualifications,  and  temperamental  aptitude.  Full 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  World  War  II  experience  in  the  indoc- 
tiunation  of  German  and  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  and  of  recent 
experience  with  Soviet  escapees, 

33.  The  United  States  should  advocate  in  the  United  Nations  the 
adoption  of  the  following  principles  to  govern  the  action  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea  in  the  post-hostilities  period: 

(a)  the  unification  of  Korea  should  be  arranged  by  representatives 
of  the  Korean  people  chosen  in  free  secret-ballot  elections  on  the  basis 
of  universal  adult  suffrage,  the  elections  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations, 

(b)  the  Government  of  the  R.O.K,  should  be  recognized  as  the  only 
lawful  government  in  Korea  and  should  be  consulted  on  problems  aris¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  unification  of  Korea. 

(c)  An  obligation  rests  upon  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  tremendous  economic,  social  and 
political  problems  certain  to  confront  a  unified  and  independent 
Korea.  Asiatic  members  of  the  United  Nations  should  be  urged  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  assistance  program  in  view  of  their 
special  regional  interest  in  Korea. 

34.  In  consonance  with  the  above  principles,  the  United  States 
should  take  the  following  steps : 

(a)  Take  vigorous  action  through  diplomatic  channels  and  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly  to  assure  and 
solidify  United  Nations  support  of  necessary  action  in  Korea. 
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(h)  Be  prepared  to  announce  in  the  United  Nations  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  within  the  general  frame¬ 
work  of  previous  United  Nations  Eesolutions  and  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  general  aims  and 
principles  which  the  United  States  believes  should  underlie  such  a 
solution. 

(c)  "Wlien  such  an  announcement  is  made,  the  United  States  should 
recommend  or  urge  others  to  recommend,  tiie  creation  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  United  Nations  body  which  would  study  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  future  of  Korea  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  enumerated  above.  It  might  be  ajjpropriate  for 
the  representative  of  India  to  act  as  chairman  of  such  a  body. 

35.  The  United  States  should  urge  that  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Korea  or  such  body  as  may  be  established  to  take  its  place  be  charged 
with  continuing  consideration  of  Korean  problems  and  instructed  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  military 
and  internal  security  forces  needed  by  the  E.O.K.  The  U.S.  should 
recommend  that  the  U.N.  Commission  should  consider  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  permanent  neutralization  of  Korea  accompanied  by  political 
undertakings  by  the  E.O.K.  and  by  other  states  separately  to  refrain 
from  any  aggression.  The  question  of  U.N.  guarantee  should  be  studied 
but  no  U.S.  commitment  on  this  point  should  be  made  at  this  stage. 

36.  The  United  States  should  urge  that  U.K  forces  be  retained  in 
Korea  until  a  stable,  unified,  and  independent  state  has  been  firmly 
established  and  should  be  prepared  to  make  available  United  States 
forces  as  a  contingent  of  the  U.N.  forces  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
renewed  aggression  or  internal  strife.  The  number  of  our  forces  should 
be  reduced  so  far  as  possible,  however,  and  should  serve  only  in 
conjunction  with  other  U.N.  contingents,  preferably  including  some 
Asiatic  contingents. 


705.00/8-3150 

Draft  Fa'per  Prepared  for  the  Preliminary  THpnrtite  Conversations 
of  the  Septeniher  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  ^ 

Tor  SECRET  [Washington,]  August  31, 1950. 

CoUIJSES  OF  xlcTION  IN  KOREA 
A.  AREAS  OF  AGREEMENT 

1.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  the  impressive  degree 
of  unanimity  achieved  to  date  among  U.N.  members  on  the  Korean 
question. 


‘This  paper,  bearing  the  designation  Document  5  [D-G/1],  was  prepared 
following  the  meeting  on  August  30  (p.  667)  for  consideration  by  tlie  meeting  of 
Ambassadors  on  September  1,  tn/ra,  in  the  preliminary  tripartite  conversations. 
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2.  Ignited  Nations  forces  slionld  not  be  connnitted  to  proceed  nortli 
of  the  38th  parallel  without  prior  United  Nations  direction.  Future 
circumstances  wonld  necessarily  affect  this  decision,  particularly  the 
state  of  the  North  Korean  forces  at  the  time. 

3.  United  Nations  forces  should  not  proceed  north  of  the  38th  paral¬ 
lel,  if  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  forces  have  occupied  North  Korea 
to  the  38th  parallel,  or  if  major  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  combat 
units  have  engaged  or  clearly  indicated  their  intention  of  engaging  in 
hostilities  against  U.N.  forces. 

4.  A  resolution  formulating  the  broad  objectives  and  intentions  of 
the  U.N.  in  Korea  should  be  adopted  in  the  General  Assembly  at  an 
early  date.  Such  resolution  should  emphasize  the  necessity  of  imple¬ 
menting  previous  U.N.  resolutions  directed  to  the  achievement  of 
the  independence  and  unification  of  Korea. 

5.  A  commission  of  representatives  of  senior  rank,  with  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  Asian  memliers,  should  be  formed  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  U.N.  on  problems  relating  to  the  establishment  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  and  unified  Korea,  including  holding  of  elections. 

6.  U.N.  forces,  which  should  include  strong  Asian  participation, 
should  be  retained  in  Korea  during  the  period  of  readjustment  follow¬ 
ing  cessation  of  hostilities  to  prevent  renewed  aggression  and  main¬ 
tain  law  and  order.  In  the  British  view  permanent  occupation  of 
North  Korea  by  U.N.  forces  should  not  be  contemplated. 

7.  Continued  political  and  economic  assistance  to  the  Korean  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  U.N.  will  be  necessary. 

B.  QUESTIONS  REQUIRING  MINISTERIAL  CONSIDERATION 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  attitude  to  be  maintained 
toward  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  The  U.S.  position  was  stated  to  be  continued  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  the  only  lawful  government  in 
Korea,  which  should  be  consulted  with  respect  to  any  long-term 
solution  of  the  Korean  problem.  The  U.S.  representatives  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  prestige  and  continuity  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  a  U.N.  sixinsored  nation,  and  pointed  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  aspects  of  its  government  in  spite  of  its  immaturity  and  in¬ 
experience.  The  French  representatives  felt  that  the  Rhee  government 
did  not  enjoy  the  confidence,  of  a  large  majority  of  the  South  Korean 
people  and  that  an  attempt  simply  to  recon.stitute  and  re-establish  that 
government  over  Korea  wonld  not  meet  with  wide  approval  inside 
and  outside  Korea.  The  British  representative  emphasized  that  Rhee’s 
contention  that  his  government  held  title  to  sovereignty  over  all  of 
Korea  could  not  be  accepted.  Therefore  both  delegations  felt  that  a 
new  situation  would  demand  a  new  government  and  that  elections  on 
a  national  scale  should  be  required. 
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The  French  representative  favored  a  step-by-step  approach  to  the 
Korean  ix)litical  problem,  with  a  slow,  deliberate  application  of 
formulae  to  allow  passions  to  cool  and  to  gain  time  for  a  settlement 
under  the  aegis  of  the  U.N. 


793.00/9-150 

United  States  Delegation  Minutes:  SFM  Pre  6 
[Extracts] *  * 

SECRET 

Preliminary  Conv'ersations  for  September 
Foreign  Ministers  Meetings 
September  1, 1950, 10 :  30  a.  m.  to  12 : 45  p.  m. 


BRITISH 

Sir  Derick  Hoyer 
Millar  ^ 

Mr.  Burrows 
Mr.  Graves 
Mr.  Burns 
Mr.  Watson 
Mr.  Marten 
Earl  Jellicoe 


Dei,egations 

FRENCH 

Ambassador  Bonnet  ® 
Mr.  Daridan 
Mr.  de  Margerie 
Mr.  Millet 


u.s. 

Ambassador  Jessup 
Mr.  Perkins 
Mr.  Yost 
Mr.  Raynor 
Mr.  Jackson 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 
Mr.  McSweeney 
(Recorder) 


Ambassador  Jessup  welcomed  the  British  and  French  delegations. 
He  stated  that  the  work  done  in  preceding  convei-sations  had  been  very 
satisfactory.  There  are  a  number  of  points  which  cannot  be  dealt  with 
at  this  moment.  The  function  of  these  meetings  should  be  to  develop 
the  points  as  much  as  possible,  sharpening  the  documents  so  that  they 
will  contain  the  most  imjxirtant  jwints  for  the  Foreign  Ministers.  It 
was  agreed  that  today's  meeting  would  attempt  to  cover  all  the  docu¬ 
ments,  leaving  Tuesday  *  available  for  another  meeting  if  necessaiy. 


Docuwent  5  {D-6) — Korea^ 

The  UK  delegation  suggested  that  the  phrase  “Similarly  without 
UN  direction  .  .  ."  be  added  at  the  beginning  of  A.3. 

Ambassador  Jessup  pointed  out  that  in  the  matter  of  military  action 
north  of  the  38th  parallel,  we  are  not  talking  about  military  actions, 


*  The  complete  text  of  the.se  minutes  is  scheduled  for  puldication  in  volume  iii. 
’  British  Deputy  Representative  on  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 

’  Henri  Bonnet,  French  Ambassador  in  Wa.shinKton. 

*  September  5. 

*  Reference  is  to  the  Draft  Paper  dated  .Vugust  31,  supra. 
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such  as  bombing  attacks  which  may  be  carried  out  for  strategic  or 
tactical  purposes  in  the  course  of  the  present  action,  but  rather  of  the 
use  of  UN  forces,  presently  in  Korea  to  prevent  aggression,  to  bring 
about  unification  of  Korea. 

Ambassador  Jessup  raised  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  “perma¬ 
nent  occupation”  in  Paragraph  6,  page  2,  and  stated  that  he  assumed 
that  this  would  not  exclude  the  use  of  UN  forces  in  the  period  of 
pacification  of  the  area.  The  British  delegation  stated  it  felt  the  phrase 
meant  something  like  “miduly  prolonged  occupation”  but  that  the 
phrase  was  taken  from  Foreign  Office  instructions. 


795.00/9-150 

Memovandwn  Prepared  in  the  Preliminary  Tripartite  Conversations 
for  the  Consideration  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  September  1,  1950. 

Document  12  [D-6/la] 

Courses  of  Action  in  Korea 

A.  AREAS  OF  AGREEIMENT 

1.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  the  impressive  degree 
of  unanimity  achieved  to  date  among  United  Nations  members  on  the 
Korean  question. 

2.  U.N.  forces  should  not  be  committed  to  proceed  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  without  prior  U.N.  direction.  This  would  not  preclude  tactical 
operations  north  of  the  38th  parallel  incident  to  action  south  of  the 
parallel.  Future  circumstances  would  necessarily  affect  this  decision, 
particularly  the  state  of  the  North  Korean  forces  at  the  time. 

3.  Without  U.N.  direction,  U.N.  forces  should  not  proceed  north 
of  the  38th  parallel,  if  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  forces  have  oc¬ 
cupied  North  Korea  to  the  38th  jiarallel,  or  if  major  Soviet  or  Chinese 
Communist  combat  units  have  engaged  or  clearly  indicated  their  in¬ 
tention  of  engaging  in  hostilities  against  U.N.  forces. 

4.  A  resolution  formulating  the  broad  objectives  and  intentions  of 
the  U.N.  in  Korea  should  bo  adopted  in  the  General  Assembly  at  an 
early  date.  Such  resolution  should  emphasize  the  necessity  of  imple¬ 
menting  previous  U.N.  resolutions  directed  to  the  achievement  of  the 
independence  and  unification  of  Korea. 

5.  A  commission  of  representatives  of  senior  rank,  with  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  Asian  members,  should  be  formed  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  U.N.  on  problems  relating  to  the  establishment  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  and  unified  Korea,  including  holding  of  elections. 
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6.  U.N.  forces,  which  should  include  strong  Asian  participation, 
should  be  retained  in  Korea  during  the  period  of  readjustment  fol¬ 
lowing  cessation  of  hostilities  to  prevent  renewed  aggression  and  main¬ 
tain  law  and  order. 

In  the  U.K.  view  permanent  occupation  of  North  Korea  by  U.N. 
forces  should  not  be  contemplated. 

7.  Continued  political  and  economic  assistance  to  the  Korean  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  U.N.  will  be  necessary. 

B.  QUESTIONS  REQUIRING  MINISTERIAL  CONSIDERATION 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  attitude  to  be  maintained 
toward  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  The  U.S.  position  was  stated  to  be  continued  recognition 
of  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  the  only  lawful  govern¬ 
ment  in  Korea,  which  should  be  consulted  with  respect  to  any  long¬ 
term  solution  of  the  Korean  problem.  The  U.S.  representatives  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  prestige  and  continuity  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  a  U.N.  sponsored  nation,  and  pointed  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  aspects  of  its  government  in  spite  of  its  immaturity  and  in¬ 
experience.  The  French  representatives  felt  that  the  Rhee  government 
did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  a  large  majority  of  the  South  Korean 
people  and  that  an  attempt  simply  to  reconstitute  and  re-establish 
that  government  over  Korea  would  not  meet  with  wide  ai)proval  inside 
and  outside  Korea.  The  U.K.  representative  emphasized  that  Rhee’s 
contention  that  his  government  held  title  to  sovereignty  over  all  of 
Korea  could  not  be  accepted.  Therefore  both  delegations  felt  that 
a  new  situation  would  demand  a  new  government  and  that  elections 
on  a  national  scale  should  be  required. 

The  French  representative  favored  a  step-by-step  approach  to  the 
Korean  political  problem,  with  a  slow,  deliberate  application  of 
formulae  to  allow  passions  to  cool  and  to  gain  time  for  a  settlement 
under  the  aegis  of  the  U.N. 


Executive  Secretariat  Flies  :  NSC  80 

Memorandum  hy  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 

Cowucil  {Lay) 

TOP  SECRET  AVasiiington,  September  1, 1950. 

NSC  80 

Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary  to  the  National  SECURrnr 
Council  on  Peace  Offensht.  Concerning  Korea 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  President,  the  enclosed  memorandum  by  the  Joint 
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Secretaries  on  the  suliject  is  circulated  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  referred  to  the  NSC  Staff  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  a  report 
for  Council  consideration. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 


[Enclosure] 

JNIemorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

AVasiiington,  August  24,  1950. 
Subject :  Peace  Offensives  Concerning  Korea 
Statement 

1.  The  past  few  weeks  have  irroduced  the  outline  of  the  pressures 
for  compromises  in  Korea.  The  Soviets  have  plunged  into  an  avalanche 
of  words  on  peace,  U.S.  aggression,  and  civil  war.  India,  and  other 
UN  members,  are  seeking  ways  to  end  hostilities  as  soon  as  possible. 
Unless  skillfully  managed,  these  and  other  efforts  plus  growing 
casualty  lists  may  build  up  into  an  uncontrollable  demand  for  a 
settlement  that  would  nullify  the  heroic  resistance  of  American  and 
South  Korean  troops  and  injure  U.S.  interests. 

2.  In  a  few  weeks,  barring  large-scale  entry  of  Chinese  Communist 
or  Soviet  forces  into  Korea,  a  military  stalemate  may  develop.  This 
stalemate  possibly  could  last  several  months.  It  is  a  bleak  prospect 
for  our  troops,  the  American  people,  and  the  UN  cause.  In  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  this  iiossibility,  vigorous  action  on  the  psychological  and  diplo¬ 
matic  front,  based  on  well-considered  [xtlicy  directiv'es,  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  almost  immediately. 

Recominendation 

We  strongly  urge  that  you  request  the  National  Security  Council 
staff  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  coui-ses  of  action  to  be  taken  to  offset 
the  psychological  and  diplomatic  effects  of  a  stalemate  in  Korea.  Such 
actions  would  be  taken,  on  the  President’s  approval,  with  a  view  to 
bridging  the  gap  until  sufficient  military  force  is  available  to  launch 
a  successful  offensive  in  Korea.^ 

Frank  Pace,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  the  Army 
Dan  a.  Kimbai.e 
Acting  Secretai'y  of  the  Navy 
Thomas  K.  Finletter 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

’At  its  69th  meeting  on  October  12,  1950,  the  Nationai  Security  Council,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  NSC  Senior  Staff,  agreed  to  cancel  this  project  (NSC 
Action  No.  369c). 
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Eiecutlre  Secretariat  Files:  NSC  81 

Memorandum  hy  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 

Council  {Lay) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  September  1,  1950. 

NSC  81 

Note  by  the  Executh'e  Secretary  to  the  National  Security 
Council  on  United  States  Courses  of  Action  With  Respect  to 
Korea 

References :  A.  NSC  Action  No.  338  ^ 

B.  Memos  for  NSC  from  Executive  Secretary,  subject: 
“Future  United  States  Policy  with  Respect  to 
Korea”,  dated  J uly  17  ^  and  August  30,  1950  ® 

Pursuant  to  the  President’s  request  the  enclosed  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  prepared  by  the  NSC  Staff,  is  submitted  herewith  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  at  the  next  regularly  scheduled  Council  meeting  on  Thursday, 
Se2)tember  7, 1950. 

It  is  recommended  that,  if  this  report  is  adoiited,  it  be  submitted  to 
the  President  for  consideration  with  the  recommendation  that  he 
aiiprove  the  Conclusions  contained  therein  and  direct  their  imjilemen- 
tation  by  all  executive  departments  and  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 


[Enclosure] 

Draft  Report  by  the  National  Security  Council  on  United  States 
Courses  of  Action  With  Respect  to  Korea 

THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  determine  what  United  States  course  of  action  with  respect 
to  Korea  would  be  best  calculated  to  advance  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

analysis 

2.  The  present  United  Nations  action  in  Korea  is  being  taken  in 
pursuance  of  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  June  25  and  June  27, 


’Taken  at  the  64th  meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council  on  August  10, 
it  exi>ressed  agreement  that  the  NSC  Staff  should  exi)edite  work  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  refpiested  report  on  Future  T'.S.  Policy  With  Respect  to  North  Korea. 

*  Ante,  p.  410. 

*  Not  printed ;  it  forwarded  a  memorandum  dated  August  29  from  the  Office 
of  the  Se<‘retar.v  of  Defense,  in  which  tlie  President  concurred,  recpiesting  the 
NSC  Staff  to  expedite  work  on  its  report  so  that  it  could  be  considered  at  the 
NSC  meeting  on  September  7, 1950.  (NSC  files) 
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1950.  Tlie  Eesolution  of  June  25  called  for  “the  immediate  cessation 
of  hostilities”,  called  upon  “the  authorities  of  North  Korea  to  with¬ 
draw  forthwith  their  armed  forces  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel”,  and 
called  upon  all  U.N.  members  “to  render  every  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations  in  the  execution  of  this  resolution  and  to  refrain  from  giving 
assistance  to  the  North  Korean  authorities.”  The  Resolution  of  June  27 
noted  the  failure  of  the  North  Korean  authorities  to  comply  with  the 
resolution  of  June  25  and  recommended  that  “the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  furnish  such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as 
may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  area.” 

3.  In  a  third  resolution  (July  7,  1950),  the  Security  Council  re¬ 
quested  the  United  Nations  [States]  to  designate  a  Commander  for 
all  the  forces  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Korean 
operation,  and  authorized  that  these  forces  fly  the  U.N.  flag.  In 
response  to  this  resolution.  General  MacArthur  has  been  designated 
Commander  of  the  U.N.  forces  in  Korea.  The  Republic  of  Korea  has 
also  placed  its  forces  under  General  MacArthur’s  command. 

4.  The  political  objective  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  is  to  bring 
about  the  complete  independence  and  unity  of  Korea  in  accordance 
with  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  of  November  14, 1947,  Decem¬ 
ber  12, 1948,  and  October  21, 1949. 

5.  The  United  States  has  strongly  supported  this  political  objective. 
If  the  present  United  Nations  action  in  Korea  can  accomplish  this 
political  objective  without  substantial  risk  of  general  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  it  would  be  in  our  interest  to 
advocate  the  pressing  of  the  United  Nations  action  to  this  conclusion. 
It  would  not  be  in  our  national  interest,  however,  nor  presumably 
would  other  friendly  members  of  the  United  Nations  regard  it  as  being 
in  their  interest,  to  take  action  in  Korea  which  would  involve  a  sub¬ 
stantial  risk  of  general  war.  Furthermore,  it  would  not  be  in  our 
national  interest  to  take  action  in  Korea  which  did  not  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  great  majority  of  the  United  Nations,  even  if,  in  our 
judgment,  such  action  did  not  involve  a  substantial  risk  of  general 
war. 

0.  As  U.N.  forces  succeed  in  stabilizing  the  front,  driving  back  the 
North  Korean  forces,  and  approaching  the  38th  parallel,  the  decisions 
and  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  and  other  U.N.  members  which 
are  supporting  the  Security  Council  resolutions,  and  those  taken  by 
the  Kremlin,  will  determine  whether  hostilities  are  confined  to  Korea 
or  spread  so  that  the  danger  of  a  third  world  war  is  greatly  increased. 

7.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  passively  accept  the 
emergence  of  a  situation  in  which  all  or  most  of  Korea  would  pass 
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from  its  control,  provided  it  believes  that  it  can  take  action  which 
would  prevent  this  and  which  would  not  involve  a  substantial  risk 
of  general  war.  Tlie  Soviet  Union  may  decide  that  it  can  risk  re¬ 
occupying  Northern  Korea  before  United  Nations  forces  have  reached 
the  38th  parallel,  or  the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement  with  the  North 
Korean  regime  under  which  Soviet  forces  would  be  pledged  to  the 
defense  of  the  territory  of  the  “People’s  Kepublic  of  Northern  Korea”. 
Alternativelj'^,  the  Soviet  Union  might  initiate  some  move  toward  a 
negotiated  settlement  while  hostilities  are  still  in  progress  south  of 
the  38th  parallel.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  avoiding  general  war, 
we  should  be  prepared  to  negotiate  a  settlement  while  refusing  terms 
that  would  leave  the  aggressor  in  an  advantageous  position,  that 
would  invite  a  repetition  of  the  aggression,  and  that  would  undermine 
the  authority  and  strength  of  the  United  Nations, 

8.  Although  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  Chinese  Communist 
forces  would  be  used  to  occupy  North  Korea  (because  the  Soviet 
Union  probably  regards  Korea  as  being  in  its  own  direct  sphere  of 
interest),  this  contingency  cannot  be  excluded.  It  also  seems  unlikely 
that  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  forces  will  be  openly  employed  in 
major  units  in  the  fighting  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  for 
it  is  believed  that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  are  ready  to  engage  in  general  war  at  this  time  for  this 
objective.  It  is  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  endeavor  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Chinese  Communists  to  enter  the  Korean  campaign  with 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  defeat  of  the  North  Korean  forces  and 
also  of  fomenting  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  should  we  react  strongly. 

9.  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  no  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  by  the  Chinese  Communists  to  reoccupy  Northern 
Korea  or  to  indicate  in  any  other  way  an  intention  to  prevent  the 
occupation  of  Northern  Korea  by  United  Nations  forces  before  the 
latter  have  reached  the  38th  parallel.  In  this  unlikely  contingency  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  decided  to  follow  a 
hands-off  policy,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of  control  of  Northern 
Korea.  Only  in  this  contingency  could  the  U.N.  forces  undertake 
ground  operations  north  of  the  38th  parallel  without  a  substantial  risk 
of  general  war.  It  is  difficult  to  appraise  this  risk  at  this  time,  and  our 
action  in  crossing  the  38th  parallel  would  create  a  situation  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  almost  certain  to  react  in  some  manner. 
While  the  risk  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  communist  intervention  might 
not  be  lessened  if  only  the  Republic  of  Korea  (R.O.K.)  forces  con¬ 
ducted  the  operation  north  of  the  38th  parallel,  the  risk  of  general 
hostilities  as  a  result  of  such  intervention  would  bo  reduced.  In  no 
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circumstances  should  other  U.N.  forces  be  used  in  the  north-eastern 
province  bordering  tlie  Soviet  Union  or  in  tlie  area  along  the  Man¬ 
churian  border. 

10.  It  will  be  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  contingency  stated 
in  paragraph  9  both  the  importance  of  securing  support  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  U.N.  members  for  any  action  that  might  be  taken  north  of 
the  38th  parallel  and  the  advantage  of  establishing  a  record  that 
will  clearly  show  that  every  reasonable  etfort  has  been  made  to  avoid 
carrying  the  military  struggle  into  a  new  phase  by  a  land  offensive 
beyond  the  38th  parallel.  At  some  point  after  the  U.N.  forces  begin 
to  take  the  initiative  and  to  drive  back  and  destroy  the  Noith  Korean 
forces,  terms  of  surrender  should  be  offered.  The  question  of  the 
acceptance  of  such  terais  by  the  North  Koreans  would  of  course  be 
determined  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  light  of  its  appraisal  of  its  interests 
under  all  the  circumstances  then  existing. 

11.  The  U.N.  forces  are  clearly  committed  by  the  Security  Council 
resolutions  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  the  North  Korean  forces 
behind  the  38th  parallel  and  there  is  a  clear  legal  basis  for  taking 
such  military  actions  north  of  the  38th  parallel  as  are  necessary  in 
accomplishing  this  mission. 

12.  Military  actions  north  of  the  38th  parallel  which  go  beyond  the 
accomplishment  of  this  mission  as,  for  example,  to  accomplish  the 
political  objective  of  unifying  Korea  under  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
are  not  clearly  authorized  by  existing  Security  Council  resolutions. 
Accordingly,  United  Nations  approval  for  such  further  military 
actions  is  a  prerequisite  to  their  initiation.  Should  such  approval  not 
be  forthcoming,  accomplishment  of  this  political  objective  Avould  not 
be  feasible.  It  would  have  to  be  recognized  that  a  stalemate  freezing 
the  U.N.  forces  indefinitely  in  Korea  or  returning  to  the  status  quo 
ante  June  25,  would  be  undesirable. 

13.  Soviet  domination  of  North  Korea  has  brought  with  it  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  police  and  propaganda  control  well  known  throughout  the 
Soviet  world.  Since  the  existence  and  stability  of  a  unified  Korea  must 
in  the  long  run  depend  largely  upon  the  Korean  people  themselves, 
the  tasks  of  the  United  Nations  will  include  the  reorientation  of  the 
North  Korean  people  toward  the  outlook  of  free  peoples  who  accept 
the  standards  of  international  behavior  set  forth  in  the  ITnited  Nations 
Charter. 

CONCLUSIONS 

14.  Final  decisions  cannot  be  made  at  this  time  concerning  the  future 
course  of  action  in  Korea,  since  the  course  of  action  which  will  best 
advance  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  must  be  determined 
in  the  light  of :  the  action  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists,  consultation  and  agreement  with  friendly  members  of  the 
Tmited  Nations,  and  appraisal  of  the  risk  of  general  war. 
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15.  The  United  Nations  forces  have  a  legal  basis  for  conducting 
operations  north  of  the  38th  parallel  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  the 
North  Korean  forces  behind  this  line  or  to  defeat  these  forces.  The 
U.N.  Commander  should  be  authorized  to  conduct  military  opei-ations, 
including  amphibious  and  airborne  landings  or  ground  operations  in 
pursuance  of  a  roll-back,  north  of  the  38th  parallel  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  North  Korean  forces,  provided  that  at  the  time  of 
such  operations  there  has  been  no  entry  into  North  Korea  by  major 
Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  forces,  no  announcement  of  intended 
entry,  nor  a  threat  to  counter  our  operations  militarily  in  North  Korea. 
U.N.  oi>erations  should  not  be  permitted  to  extend  into  areas  close  to 
the  Manchurian  and  U.S.S.R.  borders  of  Korea. 

16.  Concurrently  U.N.  forces  should  be  developed  and  plans  should 
be  perfected  with  a  view  to  the  possible  occupation  of  North  Korea. 
However,  the  execution  of  such  plans  should  take  place  only  with  the 
explicit  approval  of  the  President,  and  would  be  dependent  upon 
prior  consultation  with  and  the  approval  of  the  U.N.  members. 

17.  The  United  Nations  Commander  should  undei-take  no  ground 
operations  north  of  the  38th  parallel  in  the  event  of  the  occupation  of 
North  Korea  by  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  forces,  but  should  re¬ 
occupy  Korea  up  to  the  38th  parallel.  Bombing  operations  north  of  the 
38th  parallel  should  not  be  discontinued  merely  because  the  presence 
of  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  troops  is  detected  in  a  target  area. 
However,  if  the  Soviet  Union  should  announce  in  advance  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  reoccupy  North  Korea,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  giving 
warning  that  its  forces  should  not  be  attacked,  the  matter  should  be 
immediately  referred  to  the  Security  Council  with  the  stated  purpose 
of  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union  (or  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists)  in  U.N.  action  to  achieve  the  unity  and  independence  of 
Korea.  Since  such  cooperation  would  not  be  forthcoming,  an  attempt 
should  then  be  made  in  the  General  Assembly  to  secure  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Union  (or  the  Chinese  Communists)  for  flouting 
the  will  of  the  U.N.  majority.  Military  action  against  North  Korean 
troops  south  of  38  would  continue,  but  action  north  of  38  should  not 
be  initiated  or  continued  and  if  any  U.N.  forces  are  already  north  of 
38  they  should  prepare  to  withdraw  pending  further  directives  from 
Washington. 

18.  In  the  event  of  the  open  employment  of  major  Soviet  units  south 
of  the  38th  parallel,  the  U.N.  Commander  should  defend  his  forces, 
make  no  move  to  aggravate  the  situation,  and  report  to  Washington. 
The  same  action  should  be  taken  in  the  event  tliat  U.N.  forces  are 
operating  north  of  the  38th  parallel  and  major  Soviet  units  are  openly 
employed.  In  either  of  these  events  the  United  States  in  common 
jinidence  would  have  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  global 
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war  is  probably  imminent.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  should 
immediately : 

a.  Make  every  effoit  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  to  localize  the 
action,  to  stop  Iho  aggression  by  political  measures  and  to  ensure  the 
unity  of  the  free  world  if  war  nevertheless  follows.  These  measures 
should  include  direct  diplomatic  action  and  resort  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  with  the  objectives  of : 

(1)  Making  clear  to  the  world  United  States  preference  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  and  the  conditions  upon  which  the  United 
States  would,  in  concert  with  other  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  accept  such  a  settlement. 

(2)  Consulting  with  members  of  the  United  Nations  regard¬ 
ing  their  willingness  to  join  with  the  United  States  in  military 
opposition,  if  necessary,  to  the  aggression. 

h.  Give  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  a  direct  approach  to  the 
highest  Soviet  leaders. 

c.  Consult  with  selected  allies  to  perfect  coordination  of  plans. 

d.  Place  itself  in  the  best  possible  position  to  meet  the  eventuality 
of  global  war,  and  therefore  prepare  to  execute  emergency  war  plans; 
but  should,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  choice,  enter  into  full-scale  hostilities 
only  at  the  moment  and  in  the  manner  most  favorable  to  it  in  the 
light  of  the  situation  then  existing. 

e.  While  minimizing  United  States  military  commitments  in  areas 
of  little  strategic  significance,  take  action  with  reference  to  the  aggres- 
fion  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  best  contributing  to  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  United  States  national  war  plans. 

19.  In  the  event  of  the  open  employment  of  major  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  units  south  of  the  38th  parallel : 

a.  The  United  States  should  not  permit  itself  to  become  engaged 
in  a  general  war  with  Communist  China. 

h.  As  long  as  action  by  U.N.  military  forces  offers  a  reasonable 
chance  of  successfiil  resistance,  the  U.N.  Commander  .should  continue 
such  action  and  be  authorized  to  take  appropriate  air  and  naval  ac¬ 
tion  outside  Korea  against  Communist  China.  The  latter  action  should 
1)6  continued  pending  a  review  of  U.S.  military  commitments  in  the 
light  of  conditions  then  existing  to  determine  further  U.S.  courses  of 
action. 

c.  The  United  States  should  take  the  matter  to  the  Secunty  Council 
with  the  purpose  of  condemning  the  Chinese  Communists  as  aggressors. 

20.  In  the  event  of  an  attempt  to  employ  Soviet  or  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  units  covertly  south  of  38,  the  United  Nations  Commander 
should  continue  the  action  as  long  as  he  believes  his  forces  capable 
of  successful  resistance. 

21.  The  United  States  should  immediately  make  an  intensive  effort, 
using  all  information  media,  to  turn  the  inevitable  bitterness  and 
resentment  of  the  war- victimized  Korean  people  away  from  the  United 
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States  and  to  direct  it  toward  the  Korean  Communists,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and,  depending  on  the  role  they  play,  the  Chinese  Communists, 
as  the  parties  responsible  for  the  destructive  conflict.  Special  assistance 
should  be  given  to  the  field  conmiander  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Korea  to  augment  their  present  propaganda  and  information  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Government  of  the  R.O.K.  should  be  encouraged  to  in¬ 
crease  its  propaganda  output  and  should  be  given  material  assistance 
in  this  effort. 

22.  In  order  to  effect  the  reorientation  of  the  North  Korean  people, 
to  cause  defection  of  enemy  troops  in  the  field,  and  to  train  North 
Korean  personnel  to  participate  in  activities  looking  to  unification  of 
the  country,  the  following  steps  should  be  taken : 

a.  Establish  the  principle  that  the  treatment  of  POW’s,  after  their 
transfer  to  places  of  internment,  shall  be  directed  toward  their  ex- 
j)loitation,  training  and  use  for  psychological  warfare  purposes,  and 
for  the  tasks  specified  above. 

l>.  Set  up  immediately  on  a  pilot-plant  scale  an  interrogation,  in¬ 
doctrination  and  training  center  for  those  POW’s  now  in  our  hands 
in  Korea.  Personnel  in  charge  of  this  project  must  be  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  taking  into  consideration  Korean  or  Far  Eastern 
experience,  language  qualifications,  and  temperamental  aptitude.  Full 
advantage  sliould  be  taken  of  World  War  II  experience  in  the  indoc¬ 
trination  of  German  and  Japanese  prisoners  of  war,  of  experiences 
in  Greece,  and  of  recent  experience  with  Soviet  escapees. 

23.  In  preparation  for  the  possible  eventual  i-etreat  or  sudden  col¬ 
lapse  of  North  Korean  forces,  the  United  States  should  immediately 
discuss  with  certain  friendly  members  of  the  United  Nations  the  terms 
to  be  offered  the  North  Korean  forces.  This  will  serve  to  develop 
support  for  action  north  of  the  38th  parallel  to  accomplish  the  political 
objective  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  in  the  event  that  the  terms 
are  rejected  aiid  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  substantial  risk  of  a  clash 
with  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  forces.  If  the  terms  offered  are 
not  accepted,  the  U.N.  Commander  should  continue  his  effoids  to  de¬ 
stroy  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  possible  before  they  retreat  across  the 
38th  parallel.  He  should  request  new  instructions  before  continuing 
operations  north  of  the  38th  parallel  with  major  forces  for  the  purpose 
of  occupying  Noith  Korea.  He  should  not  in  any  circumstances  pennit 
the  use  of  U.N.  forces  other  than  R.O.K.  contingents  in  the  northeast 
j)rovince  or  along  the  Manchurian  border. 

24.  If  operations  are  undertaken  to  occupy  northern  Korea,  the 
I’nited  Nations  Commander  should,  in  consultation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  R.O.K.,  determine  the  timing  and  method  of  subjecting 
occupied  territory  north  of  the  38th  parallel  to  its  jurisdiction.  He 
should  forbid,  as  commander  of  the  U.N.  forces,  reprisals  against  the 
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forces,  officials,  and  populace  of  North  Korea,  except  in  accordance 
with  mternational  law,  and  take  such  measures  as  are  within  his 
power  to  secure  compliance  with  this  directive. 

25.  In  performing  their  mission  beyond  the  38th  parallel,  the  general 
posture  of  the  United  Nations  forces  should  be  one  of  liberation  rather 
than  retaliation.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
adherence  of  ever  larger  areas  of  North  Korea  to  the  R.O.K.  The 
United  Nations  forces  should  attempt  to  exert  a  stabilizing  influence 
during  the  transition  period.  They  should  endeavor  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  the  nonaggressive  and  temporary 
nature  of  the  U.N.  occupation. 

26.  lUlien  organized  armed  resistance  by  the  North  Korean  forces 
has  been  brought  substantially  to  an  end,  the  United  States  should 
attempt  to  reduce  its  share  of  the  U.N.  responsibilities  for  Korea,  and 
announce  its  desire  to  do  so,  without,  however,  implying  any  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  fulfill  its  U.N.  commitments.  The  K.O.K.  forces,  operating 
under  principles  established  by  the  U.N.  Commission  for  Korea,  or 
such  body  as  may  be  established  to  take  its  place,  should  take  the  lead 
in  disarming  remaining  North  Korean  units  and  enforcing  the  terms 
of  surrender.  Guerrilla  activity  should  be  dealt  with  primarily  by  the 
forces  of  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  with  minimum  participation  by  U.N. 
contingents,  unless  the  Korean  forces  alone  should  prove  unable  to 
cope  with  the  guerrilla  activities. 

27.  The  United  States  should  recognize  that  the  Government  of 
the  R.O.K.  will  have  to  take  strong  measures  against  Communist 
efforts  to  cause  trouble  in  Korea  and  that  it  may  require  support  in 
these  measures  from  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  should  recognize  that  social  and  economic  reforms  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  reduce  the  Communist  menace  to  manageable 
proportions. 

28.  The  United  States  should  advocate  in  the  United  Nations  the 
adoption  of  the  following  principles  to  govern  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea  in  the  post-hostilities  period: 

a.  The  unification  of  Korea  should  be  arranged  by  representatives 
of  the  Korean  people  chosen  in  free  secret-ballot  elections  on  the  basis 
of  univei*sal  adult  suffrage,  the  elections  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations. 

1).  The  Government  of  the  R.O.K.  should  be  recognized  as  the  only 
lawful  government  in  Korea  and  should  be  consulted  on  problems 
arising  in  connection  with  the  unification  of  Korea. 

c.  An  obligation  rests  upon  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  tremendous  economic,  social  and 
political  problems  certain  to  confront  a  unified  and  independent  Korea. 
Asiatic  members  of  the  United  Nations  should  l>e  urged  to  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  assistance  program  in  view  of  their 
special  regional  interest  in  Korea. 
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29.  In  consonance  with  the  above  principles,  the  United  States 
should  take  the  following  steps : 

a.  Take  vigorous  action  through  diplomatic  channels  and  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly  to  assure 
and  solidify  United  Nations  support  of  necessary  action  in  Korea. 

h.  Be  prepared  to  announce  in  the  United  Nations  its  determination 
to  seek  a  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  within  the  general  framework 
of  previous  United  Nations  Eesolutions  and  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  general  aims  and  principles 
which  the  United  States  believes  should  miderlie  such  a  solution. 

c.  When  such  an  announcement  is  made,  the  United  States  should 
recommend  or  urge  others  to  recommend  the  creation  of  an  appro- 
priate  United  Nations  body  which  would  study  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  future  of  Korea  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  enumerated  above.  It  might  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  representative  of  India  to  act  as  chairman  of  such  a 
body. 

30.  The  United  States  should  urge  that  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Korea  or  such  body  as  may  be  established  to  take  its  place  be  charged 
with  continuing  consideration  of  Korean  problems  and  instructed  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  military 
and  internal  security  forces  needed  by  the  R.O.K.  The  U.S.  should 
recommend  that  the  U.N.  Commission  should  consider  the  desirability 
of  pennanent  neutralization  of  Korea  accompanied  by  political  under¬ 
takings  by  the  R.O.K.  and  by  other  states  separately  to  refrain  from 
any  aggression.  The  question  of  U.N.  guarantee  should  be  studied 
but  no  U.S.  commitment  on  this  point  should  be  made  at  this  stage. 

31.  The  United  States  should  urge  that  U.N.  forces  be  retained  in 
Korea  until  a  stable,  unified,  and  independent  state  has  been  firmly 
established  and  should  be  prepared  to  make  available  United  States 
forces  as  a  contingent  of  the  U.N.  forces  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
renewed  aggression  or  internal  strife.  The  number  of  our  forces  should 
be  reduced  so  far  as  possible,  however,  and  should  serve  only  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  U.N.  contingents,  preferably  including  some 
Asiatic  contingents. 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  held  its  494th  meeting  on 
September  1  from  3  to  7 : 10  p.  m.,  with  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  of  the 
United  Kingdom  replacing  Yakov  Malik  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Malik  objected  to  the  President’s  ruling  to  seat  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  but  Sir  Gladwyn's  ruling  was  up¬ 
held  by  a  vote  of  9  (including  the  United  States)  in  favor  to  1  (Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics)  against,  with  1  (United  Kingdom) 
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abstention.  A  Soviet  draft  resolution  (U.N.  document  S/1751)  to  seat 
both  Korean  regimes  then  failed  by  a  vote  of  2  (Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Kepublics  and  Yugoslavia)  in  favor  to  8  (including  the 
United  States)  opposed,  with  1  member  (Egypt)  not  participating  in 
the  voting.  For  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.494. 


At  10  p.  m.  on  September  1,  President  Truman  delivered  a  i-adio 
and  television  address  to  the  American  people  on  the  situation  in 
Korea;  for  the  text,  see  PvMic  Pa-pers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States:  Harry  S.  Truman^  1950,  page  609.  Mr.  Truman  set  forth  an 
eight-ix)int  program  on  United  States  policy  in  the  Far  East  and 
stated  that  there  would  be  neither  appeasement  nor  preventive  war. 
He  declared  that  the  Korean  conflict  would  not  spread  except  by  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Communist  countries.  He  indicated  that  the  United  States 
would  mobilize  3  million  or  more  men  for  the  present  crisis.  The 
United  States,  he  said,  had  no  territorial  aspirations  in  Formosa. 


795B.00/9-250 

The  Amhassador  in  Korea  {fMuccio^  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  PusAN,  September  2,  1950. 

[Unnumbered] 

Subject:  Transmittal  of  Memorandum  of  Conversation  of  the  Am¬ 
bassador,  President  Rhee,  and  Dr.  Noble 

The  Embassy  transmits  a  memorandum  of  conversation  of  the 
Ambassador,  President  Rhee,  and  Dr.  Noble,  which  took  place  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1950. 

Although  the  Ambassador  had  conveyed  substantially  the  same 
ideas  to  the  President  and  other  officials  repeatedly  since  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  established  at  Taejon,  the  immediate  purpose  of  this 
conversation  was  to  impress  the  President  with  reasonable  handling 
of  a  conflict  with  the  National  Assembly  which  had  just  come  to  a 
head  by  adoption,  by  overwhelming  vote,  by  the  National  As.sembly 
of  a  Resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to  discharge  the  Prime 
Minister — Defense  Minister,  Captain  Shin  Sung  Mo,  and  the  Home 
Minister,  Dr.  Chough  Pyung  Ok.  The  Ambassador  had  also  sent  Mr. 
Noble  to  discuss  this  question  with  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Assembly,  Shin  Ik  Hi,  and  the  senior  Vice-Chairman,  Chang  Taik 
San.  Mr.  Noble  had  presented  views  similar  to  those  descrilied  in  the 
conversation  and  the  two  National  Assembly  officers  had  agreed  that 
for  the  time  being  they  would  use  their  influence  to  stop  any  public 
legislature-executive  conflict. 
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Following  the  conversation  described  above,  the  President  decided 
to  go,  and  did  go,  before  the  National  Assembly  and  addressed  them 
for  about  an  hour  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  manner,  while  at  the 
same  time  explaining  why  he  found  it  impossible  to  accede  to  their 
request  to  discharge  the  two  ministers.  lie  also  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  four  members  of  the  National  Assembly  as  part  of  the  Korean 
Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Gleneral  Assembly  of  the  UN,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Assemblymen  as  a  conciliatory  gesture.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
question  and  answer  period  following  his  speech  the  President  lost  his 
temper  and  made  some  harsh  statements  about  the  Assembly  which 
partially  undid  the  good  effect  of  his  previous  speech.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Shin  Ik  Hi  and  Chang  Taik  San,  however,  the  Assembly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pass  the  budget  and  suppress  the  controversy  for  the  present. 


[Enclosure] 

M emonmdum  of  Corwersation,  hy  the  Ambassador  in  Korea  (d/wcio) 

CONFIDENTIAL  PusAN,  September  1, 1950. 

Participants :  Ambassador 

President  Khee 
Dr.  Noble 

Location :  President  Khee’s  Office 

I  told  President  Khee  how  disappointed  I  was  uix)n  arrival  at  Pusan 
to  find  men — both  in  and  outside  the  Government — who  pride  them¬ 
selves  in  being  leaders,  “knifing”  men  in  resimnsible  positions.  I  con¬ 
sidered  particularly  deplorable  attempts  to  inject  selfish  political 
bickerings  into  the  army  and  police  at  a  time  when  the  very  life  of  the 
state  was  at  stake. 

I  reminded  Khee  that  this  jarred  me  officially  and  personally,  as 
twice  in  the  past  two  years  I  had  had  the  opportunity  of  throwing  my 
weight  against  continuance  of  U.S.  aid  to  Korea.  Since  the  blow  of 
June  25,  there  were  at  least  two  times  before  military  aid  arrived  that 
the  I  \S.  could  have  run  out  plausibly  and  left  the  peninsula  to  its 
fate.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  done  that  at  Suwon  and,  a  few 
days  later,  at  Taejon.  I  am  delighted  that  we  hung  on  at  that  time.  I 
am  proud  that  President  Truman  made  his  bold,  forthright  decision 
to  .send  air  and  sea  support  and  two  days  later  ground  support  to 
stoj)  the  aggression.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  a  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  American  people  for  the  lives  and  effort  being  exjiended 
and  c4innot  but  ex{)ect  all  Koreans  to  work  together  and  do  their  best 
expressing  confidence  they  could  and  would  thereby  be  justifying  the 
suj)port  received. 
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I  then  mentioned  that  the  UN  Commission  on  Korea  in  its  first 
two  reports  had  done  well  by  Korea  and  by  what  was  being  done  here. 
I  understood  that  the  third  report  had  just  been  signed  ^  and  that  it 
was  even  more  favorable  to  Korea.  I  continued  that  I  was  thrilled  that 
53  member  states  have  endorsed  what  Korea,  supported  by  the  United 
States,  had  done.  IMany  of  these  states  were  not  only  giving  their  moral 
suppoi’t,  but  were  coming  now  with  material  and  military.  The  reports 
of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  had  played  a  vital  role  in 
mobilizing  world  opinion  on  the  side  of  Korea.  I  know  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  also  hope  that  the  Korean  politicos  will  not  nullify  the  confidence 
they  have  expressed  in  Korea. 

Naturally,  peoi;)le  throughout  the  world  who  are  sending  their  loved- 
ones  to  fight  here  are  going  to  be  eager  to  know  why  they  are  here  and 
what  the  Koreans  are  doing.  The  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
friendly  and  unfriendly,  are  on  Korea.  He,  all  the  members  of  his 
cabinet,  the  National  Assembly,  and  civic  leaders — both  in  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  Government — must  be  aware  that  they  are  living  in  a 
goldfish  bowl.  Some  may  feel  that  they  can  continue  their  sinister 
manipulating  and  get  away  with  it.  They  had  better  be  aware  that 
even  though  they  think  they  can  get  away  with  it,  they  cannot. 

This  general  outline  was  used  in  conversations  that  I  and  members 
of  my  Staff  have  had  with  Koreans,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Government. 

J.  J.  M[uccio] 

‘The  third  report  of  UNCOK,  covering  the  period  from  December  15,  1949 
to  September  4,  1950,  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  on  the  latter  date ;  see  U.N.  document  A/1350. 


795.00/9-450 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  Korea  {Muecio)  to  the  Secretarrj  of  State 

SECRET  Pusan,  September  4,  1950. 

[Received  September  4 — 7 :  5G  p.  m.] 
159.  For  background  purposes  only,  I  have  had  increasing  difficulty 
in  dissuading  President  Rhee  from  making  harmful  public  statements 
and  actions;  following  are  two  illustrations : 

a.  On  August  0,  I  outlined  to  President  and  later  to  war  cabinet 
American  proposal  to  include  100  Korean  recruits  directly  into  each 
American  military  unit.  President  said  war  cabinet  were  enthusiastic 
that  Koreans  were  to  be  intermingled  with  Americans.  Recruiting 
for  Korean  forces  at  rate  of  1,000  a  day  was  continued  and  additional 
accelerated  recruitment  for  Americans  was  highly  satisfactory  to  UN 
Commander  Korea  both  as  regards  numbers  and  quality. 
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In  Pusan  the  military  and  Youth  Corps  later  resorted  to  impress¬ 
ment.  Strong  inducement  tactics  were  probably  used  elsewhere.  With¬ 
out  consulting  cabinet,  President  issued  order  stopping  all  conscrip¬ 
tion.  This  delayed  recruitment.  I  called  on  President  and  pointed  out 
that  I  also  was  against  forceful  impressment  but  could  not  understand 
why  Youth  Corps,  particularly  its  Youth  Guard  component  and 
Student  Defense  League,  were  not  tapped  to  furnish  the  requirements 
of  Korean  Army  and  UN  forces.  These  two  organizations  appeared 
to  be  using  their  “goon”  squads  to  impress  other  youth  and  were  not 
furnishing  any  their  own  membei-s.  He  brushed  the  query  aside  with 
“You  do  not  understand  the  Youth  Corps”.  I  countered  that  the  Youth 
Corps,  especially  the  Youth  Guard  which  had  received  six  weeks’ 
intensive  military  training  last  summer,  and  members  of  the  Student 
Defense  League  should  be  called  forward,  inasmuch  as  everyone  said 
that  they  w'ere  burning  with  patriotic  fervor  and  only  needed  arms 
to  defend  the  country.  That  President  Khee  has  not  changed  his  mind 
in  keeping  Youth  Corps  as  sort  of  “citizens’  army”  was  reflected  in 
his  statement  implementing  conscription  law  that  members  Youth 
Guard  Corps  and  Student  Defense  League  are  to  register  but  are 
not  to  be  drafted. 

5.  For  about  a  month  now  President  has  been  champing  to  issue 
statement  “condemning  negotiations  behind  his  back”.  About  two 
weeks  ago  President  drafted  message  to  the  53  nations  supporting 
Korean  case  which  he  proposed  issuing  simultaneously  to  press,  to 
effect  that  Korea  would  recognize  no  settlement  in  negotiations  of 
which  he  had  not  participated,  that  Korean  forces  would  not  stop  at 
58th  parallel,  etc.  Noble  cautioned  against  such  action.  Some  days 
later  his  new  director  of  OPI  called  and  showed  me  text  similar 
original  message.  His  FonMin  called  with  another  message  to  Lidia 
that  its  position  was  hurting  Korea.  I  cautioned  in  strongest  terms 
possible  any  message,  pai-ticularly  messages  as  drafted,  which  publicly 
questioned  motives  of  President  Truman  and  other  leaders  spear¬ 
heading  fight  against  aggression  as  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  enemy. 
I  suggested  that  if  President  insisted  on  making  his  position  clear, 
to  do  so  by  insti’ucting  his  ambassador  in  Washington  to  do  this 
infoiTnally  with  authorities  thei’e.  FonlMin  accepted  suggestion. 
Several  days  later  director  of  OPI  issued  greatly  watered  down  state¬ 
ment  to  non-Korean  correspondents,  text  of  which  is  being  cabled 
separately.^ 

Sent  Department  159,  repeated  information  CINCFE  for  General 
Mac  Arthur  only. 

ISIuccio 


‘  Not  printed. 
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795.00/9-450  :  Telegram 

The  Counselor  of  Embassy  in  Korea  {Drvmright)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  Taegu,  September  4,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

[Eeceived  September  5 — 10 : 42  a.  m.] 

5.  General  Walker  today  issued  ordere  that  all  but  skeleton  staff 
UN  military  headquarters  Taegue  shall  remove  to  Pusan.  Movement 
now  in  progress.  Move  was  dictated  by  serious  enemy  encroachment  in 
Kj’ongju-Yongchon  area  during  past  two  days  where  ROK  forces 
have  shown  little  capability  to  hold  enemy  thrusts.  General  Walker 
intends  remain  Taegu  to  head  up  skeleton  staff.  He  has  advised 
ROK  Prime  Minister  to  move  ROK  military  headquarters  to  Pusan 
and  this  probably  will  be  done  tomorrow.  Prime  Minister  plans 
to  shuttle  between  Taegu  and  Pusan.  Home  Ministry  plans  remain 
Taegu.  Pending  further  developments  Taegu  Embassy  offices  will 
remain  Taegu. 

Druairigiit 


793.00/9—550 :  Telegram 

The  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  ( Wilkinson)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  Hong  Kong,  September  5,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

[Received  September  5 — 3 :  OG  p.  m.] 

508.  Letter  from  Ch’en  Yi,  Shanghai  journalist  known  to  Sabin 
Chase  ^  (ConGen  despatch  275,  August  23,  1950^)  brought  ConGen 
today  by  Ch’en’s  friend.  Letter  reports  following  statements  made 
recent  Peking  conference  by  Chou  En-lai,  repeated  him  by  friend  who 
attended  conference.  "When  asked  position  of  China  should  North  Ko¬ 
rean  troops  be  pushed  back  to  Manchurian  border,  Chou  replied  China 
would  fight  enemy  outside  China’s  border  and  not  wait  until  enemy 
came  in.  He  added  that  it  would  require  at  least  30  divisions  for  US 
to  accomplish  anything  in  Korea  and  at  least  300  if  enemy  wants  to 
try  anything  in  China.  Every  day  China  is  getting  better  prepared 
and  has  ali-eady  had  more  than  a  year’s  preparations  in  Manclmria, 
Chou  declared.  In  meantime.  Government  policy  is  to  nourish  existing 
economic  structure  and  not  disturb  it  further.  Important  center  still 
Europe,  Chou  concluded. 

Wilkinson 

'Chief  of  the  China  Branch,  Division  of  Research  for  the  Far  East,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 

’  Not  printed. 
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Editoinal  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  on  Sei^tember  5  from  3  to 
T  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.495.  At  the  meeting 
the  United  States  Eepresentative  drew  the  Council’s  attention  to  a 
communication  from  the  United  States  Government  (S/1758)  dated 
September  5  relating  to  the  shooting  down  of  a  bomber,  bearing  a 
red  star  insignia,  which  had  attacked  a  United  Nations  fighter  patrol 
olf  the  west  coast  of  Korea.  The  body  of  one  crew  member  of  the 
bomber  had  been  recovered  and  identified  as  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces.  Mr.  Austin  stated  that  the  incident  illustrated  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  adopting  the  United  States  draft  resolution  (S/1653) 
on  localization  of  the  fighting  in  Korea.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Austin 
also  expressed  United  States  concern  at  reports  received  of  increased 
rail  and  road  traffic  in  the  area  of  North  Korea  adjacent  to  the  Man¬ 
churian  border. 


7G1.5C22/9-G50  :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Moscow,  September  6,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  September  6 — 11 : 16  a.  m.] 

622.  Eyes  only  for  Secretary.  At  his  request  I  called  on  Vishinsky 
at  1  p.  m.  (Moscow  time)  today.  He  opened  by  referring  to  statement 
made  by  US  Representative  Security  Council  September  5  on  Soviet 
plane  incident  off  Korea  September  4,^  describing  it  as  incorrect. 

lie  then  read  me  via  interpreter  Soviet  note  to  US  Government,  in 
substance  alleging  Soviet  plane  unarmed  training  mission  140  kilom¬ 
eters  distant  Korean  coastline.  Presentation  followed  in  reverse  our 
note  April  18  Baltic  plane,^  demanded  investigation  indemnification 
punishment  those  responsible. 

I  replied  as  follows : 

“The  information  at  my  disposal  indicates  that  the  question  to  which 
you  refer  pertains  to  defensive  action  by  United  Nations  Forces  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  Korean  area  in  accordance  with  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  and  that  it  has,  in  fact,  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Security  Coimcil  for  appropriate  consideration.  I  am 
therefore  not  in  a  position  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  the  communication  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  this 
subject.  It  would  appear  to  be  appropriate  for  any  representations  on 
this  question  to  be  presented  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council.” 


*  Sep  the  Mlitorial  nofv,  /tnpra. 

*  Text  quoted  in  telegram  32.5,  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iv. 
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During  further  half  hour  Vishinsky  attempted  persuade  me  accept 
note  using  various  arguments.  I  consistently  adhered  position  subject 
matter  under  UN  competence  in  Security  Council  where  So\dets  should 
make  their  representations.  Details  later. 

IviRK 


761.5622/9-650 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Moscow,  September  6,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

PRiORiTT  [Keceived  September  6 — 1 : 58  p.  m.] 

623.  As  recounted  mytel  622,  September  6  after  Vishinsky  read 
note  I  said  to  him  that  the  information  at  my  disposal  indicates  that 
the  question  to  which  you  refer  pertains  to  defensive  action  by  United 
Nations  Forces  operating  in  the  Korean  area  in  accordance  with  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and  that  it  has,  in 
fact,  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  for  appro¬ 
priate  consideration.  I  am  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  accept  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  the  communication  of  the 
Soviet  Government  on  this  subject.  It  would  appear  to  be  appropriate 
for  any  representations  on  this  question  to  be  presented  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

Vishinsky.  We  are  in  possession  of  data,  as  I  read  in  the  note,  and 
as  confirmed  by  Soviet  Government  that  this  incident  was  not  a  de¬ 
fensive  action  but  was  an  attack  by  eleven  American  planes  on  a 
Soviet  plane  making,  as  I  said,  a  training  flight  between  Port  Arthur 
and  Haiyan-Dao  Island.  Since  it  was  a  training  flight  the  plane  had 
neither  bombing  nor  torpedo  devices  which  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
the  crew  did  not  have  any  hostile  intentions.  Furthermore,  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  SC  of  June  25  because  of  the  absence  of  two  permanent 
members  has  no  legitimate  force.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
matter  is  a  subject  for  SC  is  special  question  and  cannot  be  subject 
for  our  discussion.  As  to  your  statement  that  it  is  not  possible  accept 
on  part  of  your  government  any  communication  this  subject,  this  is 
contrary  to  generally  recognized  rules  of  diplomatic  courtesy.  There 
were  occasions  when  notes  which  were  not  in  our  opinion  within  com¬ 
petence  of  Soviet  Government  were  accepted  by  us  in  accordance 
with  rules  of  courtesy.  Again  I  ask  you  to  accept  note  to  facilitate 
course  of  settlement  of  this  matter. 

Ambassador.  Armed  forces  referred  to  are  operating  under  com¬ 
mand  of  UN  under  a  commanding  officer  responsible  to  UN.  Soviet 
Government  has  representative  at  UN  and  therefore  has  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  raise  question  there.  This  is  not  question  between  US  and 
USSR  and  therefore  I  cannot  accept  the  note. 
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ViSHiNSKY.  This  is  exactly  a  matter  connected  with  the  relations 
between  US  and  USSR  because  no  matter  how  it  is  represented  about 
subordination  of  these  forces  to  UN  fact  is  that  forces  are  American, 
under  command  American  national  who  receives  instructions  from 
American  Government.  There  is  no  headquarters  UN  in  that  vicinity. 
I  cannot  understand  attitude  Ambassador  wishes  to  display  towards 
Soviet  Government.  It  is  contrary  to  norms  of  diplomatic  courtesy. 
For  third  time  I  beg  Mr.  Ambassador  to  accept  note  and  convey  it  to 
those  to  whom  addressed.  ^loreover  this  note  contains  appeal  to  US 
Government  regarding  an  investigation  and  one  can  hardly  try  to 
avoid  such  duty. 

Ambassador.  Mr.  Minister,  in  UN  53  nations  have  agreed  to  con¬ 
demn  aggression  against  South  Korea.  These  53  support  UN  action 
there  with  their  moral  and  physical  resources.  US  is  but  one  of  these 
and  is  acting  under  mandate  of  UN  which  is  doing  its  best  resist  this 
aggression.  Your  problem  is  to  deal  with  UN,  not  US,  on  this  matter. 

VisHiKSKY.  In  my  opinion  there  is  misunderstanding  on  this  matter. 
Incident  took  place  140  kilometers  from  Korea  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  operation  taking  place  in  Korea.  It  is  generally  known 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Korean  events.  Were  planes  active  in  the 
vicinity  of  Korea  then  point  of  view  of  Ambassador  would  be  correct. 
This  not  case.  As  said  in  note,  plane  was  making  training  flight  in 
region  of  Port  Arthur  and  Haiyan-Dao  Island  in  zone  of  Port  Arthur 
naval  base  which  according  to  treaty  well  known  to  US  Government 
temporarily  belongs  to  Soviet  Union.  All  this  could  be  understood  if 
incident  had  any  connection  with  Korean  events.  It  is  strange  that 
American  Government  does  not  want  investigation  action  of  forces 
acting  under  its  instructions. 

Ambassador.  Your  Government  has  a  correct  way  of  pursuing  this 
problem  through  UN.  It  is  question  between  USSR  and  SC.  I  do  not 
see  profitability  of  continuing  conversation  on  this  matter. 

VisiiixsKY.  This  is  not  correct.  This  is  not  question  between  USSR 
and  UN  but  between  our  countries  for  reasons  I  had  honor  to  state 
to  you,  Mr.  Ambassador.  It  is  question  of  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  I  cannot  understand  how  such  a  position  as  taken  by  Am¬ 
bassador  was  caused — one  which  excludes  any  other  estimate  but  the 
one  I  have  given  {sic).  It  is  contrary  to  the  norms  of  diplomatic 
relations  and  practices  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  But  it  is  up  to  the 
Ambassador  to  act  as  he  wishes. 

Ambassador.  I  am  sure  you  know  I  intend  no  lack  of  courtesy  to 
you  personally.  I  only  wish  stress  point  of  view  that  this  is  not 
question  of  direct  relations  US  and  USSR,  but  between  USSR  and 
UN,  and  should  be  conducted  through  proper  channels. 
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VisuiNSKY.  This  is  not  question  dealing  with  person  of  Foreign 
^fillister,  USSR,  but  one  which  deals  with  relations  between  our  coun¬ 
tries.  I  would  like  to  ask  JMr.  Ambassador  if  matter  is  put  this  way 
what  military  action  was  effected  by  American  destroyer  in  vicinity 
140  kilometers  from  Korea  and  18  kilometers  from  Ilaiyan-Dao 
Island  which  is  in  limits  of  Soviet  naval  base?  What  kind  of  military 
actions?  If  not,  if  no  military  actions  then  it  was  just  an  American 
destroyer.  Just  because  there  are  military  actions  by  UN — just  be¬ 
cause  an  American  destroyer  shoots  at  Soviet  crew,  does  it  mean  no 
other  relations  can  exist  between  the  two  Forces?  So  as  I  pointed  out 
thei’e  is  no  other  connection  between  this  action  and  military  events 
in  Korea. 

Ambass.vdor.  us  Government  has  already  expressed  its  willingness 
to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  investigation  into  incident  in  Manchuria. 
My  Government  is  never  against  investigation  of  facts.  It  will  welcome 
an  investigation  of  this  incident  but  this  is  a  matter  for  the  UN. 

VisiiiNSKY.  I  must  state  iMnbassador  gave  no  answer  my  question. 
How  we  are  to  act  in  UN  concerns  only  us,  just  as  this  question  con¬ 
cerns  only  USA  and  USSR.  I  beg  you  to  accept  this  note — not  you 
l^ersonally  but  through  you  to  US  Government.  In  my  opinion  you 
are  obliged  as  Ambassador  to  accept  communication  addressed  your 
government. 

Ambassador.  For  reasons  stated  I  cannot  accept  this  note. 

Brief  conversation  then  ensued  concerning  Vishinsky^’s  departure 
for  Lake  Success,  I  wished  him  hon  voyage  and  departed  at  1345. 

Kirk 


761.5C22/9-650 ;  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  IMoscow,  September  6,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

RRiORiTY  [Received  September  6 — 3:23  p.  m.] 

624.  Subsequent  to  Embtel  622  and  623  re  my  conversation  with 
Vishinsky,  Foreign  Office  delivered  by  messenger  Soviet  note  I  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  during  interview.  At  1630  Moscow  time  this  note  was 
returned  to  Foreign  Office  under  covering  following  note : 

“I  am  returning  herewith  your  note  No.  52  of  this  date  which  has 
been  sent  to  this  Embassy  subsequent  to  our  conversation  at  1300 
today. 

“As  I  stated  to  you  during  that  conversation,  the  information  at  my 
dis{X)sal  indicates  that  the  question  to  which  you  refer  pertains  to 
defensive  action  by  United  Nation  Forces  operating  in  the  Korean 
area  in  accordance  with  resolutions  of  the  UNSC  and  that  it  has,  in 
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fact,  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  SC  for  appropriate  con¬ 
sideration.  I  am  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
US  Government  the  conmiimication  of  tlie  Soviet  Government  on  this 
subject.  It  would  appear  to  be  appropriate  for  any  representations  on 
this  question  to  be  presented  to  the  UNSC. 

“Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  most  distin¬ 
guished  consideration.” 

For  Department's  information  translation  of  Soviet  note  Xo.  52^ 
Sei)tember  6,  reads  as  follows : 

“Government  USSR  considei-s  necessary  on  basis  verified  data  de¬ 
clare  following  to  Government  US. 

“September  4  at  1244  local  time  two  motored  air  plane  of  Air  Forces 
USSR  possessing  neither  bombing  nor  torpedo  devices,  carrying  out 
training  flight  in  region  of  Ilaiyan-Dao  Island,  projecting  into  limits 
Port  Arthur  naval  base  and  situated  140  kilometers  from  the  coasts 
of  Korea,  was  without  any  basis  or  excuse  attacked  and  fired  upon  by 
11  fighters  of  the  Air  Forces  USA.  As  result  of  attack  Soviet  plane 
was  shot  down  and  fell  burning  into  sea  8  kilometere  south  Ilaiyan- 
Dao  Island.  Witnesses  this  attack  of  American  fighters  on  plane  Soviet 
Air  Forces  were  two  other  Soviet  planes  carrying  out  training  flight 
along  with  plane  that  perished,  and  also  So\'ict  post  of  observation  and 
communication  service  on  Ilaiyan-Dao  Island. 

“In  order  camouflage  this  unjustified  attack  on  Soviet  plaiie  repre¬ 
sentative  USA  in  UX  circulated  false  version  that  Soviet  ])lane  al¬ 
legedly  flew  over  vessel  carrying  out  scioening  operation  and  headed 
with  clearl}'^  hostile  j^urpose  towards  center  UX  unit  and  allegedly 
opened  fire  on  American  fighters. 

“In  reality  Soviet  plane  not  only  did  not  fly  over  American  vessel 
but  did  not  come  close  to  it  being  at  a  distance  of  more  than  10  kilom¬ 
eters  from  it  and  was  carrying  out,  as  already  stated  above,  training 
flight  and  did  not  at  all  open  fire  on  American  fighters  but  was  shot 
down  as  a  result  of  [gratuitous]  attack  of  11  American  fighters  on  it. 

“Soviet  Government  categorically  rejects  American  vei*sion  and 
declares  a  decisive  protest  to  Grovernment  USA  against  crime  com¬ 
mitted  by  American  military  aviation. 

“Soviet  Government  places  on  Government  USA  all  responsibility 
for  criminal  actions  American  military  authorities  sullying  themselves 
with  this  crying  violation  generally  accepted  norms  international  law 
and  insists  on  strict  investigation  and  punishment  of  persons  responsi¬ 
ble  for  attack  mentioned  and  also  on  conqxmsation  for  loss  caused  by 
perishing  of  crew  consisting  three  flyers  and  destruction  Soviet  plane. 

“Soviet  Government  considers  also  necessary  draw  attention  Gov¬ 
ernment  USA  to  serious  consequences  which  such  actions  on  part 
American  military  authorities  can  have.”  ^ 

Kirk 


’The  Department  of  State  .^ent  the  following  message  to  Moscow  in  telegram 
175,  Sejitemher  (5,  8  p.  m. :  “Dept  commends  you  prompt  and  able  handling 
subject  matter  urtel  (124  and  previous.  FYI  identic  note  delivered  Dept  this 
afternoon  was  promptly  returned  to  Sov  Emb.”  (7G1..5G22/l>-650) 
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Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  on  September  6  from 
3  to  6 : 30  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.496.  The 
Soviet  Eepresentative  had  the  text  of  his  Government’s  note  to  the 
United  States  Government  on  the  shooting  down  of  the  Soviet  plane 
(see  supra)  read  aloud  to  the  Security  Council  (UN.  document  S/ 
1766) ,  but  indicated  that  it  was  not  his  intent  to  have  this  inter-govern¬ 
mental  matter  debated  in  the  Security  Council. 

Subsequently,  the  Soviet  Union  vetoed  the  United  States  draft 
resolution  condemning  North  Korean  defiance  of  the  United  Nations 
(S/1653;  for  the  text,  see  the  editorial  note  on  the  479th  meeting  on 
July  31,  page  501).  The  vote  was  9  (including  the  United  States)  in 
favor  to  1  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics)  opposed,  with  1 
(Yugoslavia)  abstention.  The  Security  Council  then  rejected  the  So¬ 
viet  draft  resolution  calling  for  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from 
Korea  and  extension  of  invitations  to  the  Security  Council  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  North  Korea  and  People’s  Republic  of  China  (S/1668 ; 
for  the  text,  see  the  editorial  note  on  the  483rd  meeting  on  August  4, 
page  527).  The  vote  was  1  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics)  in 
favor,  to  8  (including  the  United  States)  opposed,  with  2  abstentions 
(Egypt  and  Yugoslavia). 


795.00/9-650 

Memorandum  Agreed  Upon  hy  the  French^  United  Kingdom^  and 
United  States  Delegations  to  the  United  Nations  ^ 

fiECRET  New  York,  September  6, 1950. 

Procedural  Problems  Raised  in  General  Assembly  Consideration 

of  the  Korean  Problem 

In  discussions  with  the  UK,  French,  and  U.S.  Delegations  in  New 
York  on  August  28  the  points  stated  below  were  agreed  ujion.  The 
substantive  aspects  of  the  Korean  problem  are  considered  separately 
in  document  No.  5  (D-6/1).* *  There  are  no  questions  under  the  above 
heading  which  require  decision  by  the  Foreign  Ministers. 

Points  of  Agreement, 

1)  The  procedural  problem  of  concurrent  consideration  of  Korea 
by  the  SC  and  the  G  A  arises  because  Article  12  of  the  Charter  provides 


*  A  cover  sheet  (not  printed)  to  the  source  text,  bearing  the  date  September  11, 
Indicated  that  this  was  a  document  prepared  for  the  records  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference;  it  bore  the  designation  “Document  19  [D-1/2]’’. 

*  Dated  August  31,  p.  679;  see  also  Document  12  [D-6/lo],  dated  September  1, 
P.6S2. 
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that  while  the  SC  is  exercising  its  functions  regarding  a  dispute  the 
GA  shall  not  make  any  recommendations  with  respect  to  it  unless 
the  SC  so  requests.  A  decision  of  the  SC  to  remove  an  item  from  its 
agenda  is  not  subject  to  the  veto. 

2)  During  the  GA  the  SC  should  continue  to  remain  seized  of  the 
specific  item  of  “complaint  of  aggression  against  the  Eepublic  of 
Korea”  and  it  should  not  request  the  GA  to  make  i-ecommendations 
regarding  this  matter.  This  position  is  subject  to  review  should  it 
prove  necessary  for  the  UN  to  take  further  affirmative  action  regard¬ 
ing  the  aggression  or  military  operations  and  a  Soviet  veto  in  the 
SC  appears  likely. 

3)  Since  the  GA  will  have  before  it  the  problem  of  “the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Korea”  and  the  report  of  UNCOK  the  GA  will  have  wide 
latitude  in  discussing  and  making  recommendations  regarding  the 
future  of  Korea. 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  held  its  497th  meeting  on 
September  7  from  11  a.  m.  to  6 :  50  p.  m. ;  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.497. 
The  Council  rejected  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  condemning  United 
States  bombing  in  Korea  (S/1679 ;  for  the  text,  see  the  editorial  note  on 
the  484th  Security  Council  meeting  of  August  8,  page  546).  The  vote 
was  1  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics)  in  favor  to  9  (including 
the  United  States)  opposed,  with  1  (Yugoslavia)  abstention. 


795.00/9-750 

Memorandum  hy  the  Secretary  of  State 
[Extracts] 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  September  7,  1950. 

NSC  Meeting^ 

1.  Action  at  the  NSG  on  the  Korean  yaper?  The  paper  has  been 
approved,  subject  to  the  senior  staff  members  from  State  and  Defense 
getting  together,  principally  on  Paragraphs  15  and  17. 

General  Bradley’s  comments  seemed  to  be  that  the  paper  contem¬ 
plated  a  stabilization  at  the  38th  Parallel,  whereas,  if  General  Mac- 
Arthur  could  destroy  the  North  Korean  forces,  then  President  Rhee 
might  proclaim  an  election  and  police  the  whole  country  north  of  the 
38th  Parallel  with  Korean  forces.  He  had  not  had  time  to  study  the 
paper  closely  but  felt  that  it  would  preclude  this. 

*  The  67th  meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council  was  held  on  September  7. 

*  Reference  is  to  NSC  81,  September  1,  p.  685. 
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I  said  that  it  had  no  such  etfect,  and  that  Paragrajd!  15  slionld  be 
rewritten  to  make  it  clear  that  if  there  was  to  be  an  actual  invasion 
north  of  the  38th  Parallel  with  fighting  forces — American,  etc.,- — 
that  decision  had  to  be  made  in  Washington.® 

I  also  explained  the  trouble  with  Paragraph  17.'*  The  President, 
Secretary  Johnson  and  General  Bi-adley  agreed  and  thought  there 
would  be  no  problem  about  the  paper.  I  am  attaching  General  Brad¬ 
ley’s  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  copy  of  which  he  gave 
me.® 


4.  After  the  meeting  General  Bradley  and  Secretary  Johnson 
raised  with  the  President  another  bombing  of  Kashin.  They  said  that 
one-quarter  of  the  oil  supplies  of  North  Korea  were  at  this  point,  and 
Secretary  Johnson  thought  that  it  was  the  point  through  which  most 
of  the  tanks  came. 

They  wanted  to  bomb  the  installations  and  marshalling  yards.  They 
said  they  would  do  this,  if  the  President  approved,  in  daylight  so  as 
to  be  certain  of  not  violating  the  border. 

The  President  asked  my  opinion. 

I  said  that  I  was  not  so  much  worried  about  violating  the  border 
as  I  was  about  bombing  so  close  to  the  Soviet  border  and  in  so  sensitive 
a  spot;  that  it  might  provoke  attack  on  the  bombing  expedition  or 
Soviet  reaction  in  the  direction  of  occupying  some  or  all  of  North 
Korea.  If  these  eventualities  occurred,  or  either  of  them,  we  would 
lose  far  more  than  we  would  gain  by  knocking  out  the  gasoline. 


*  Under  cover  of  a  memorandum  dated  September  7,  not  printed,  to  Mr.  Acbeson, 
As.sistant  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  forwarded  the  following  proiwsed  revisions 
in  Paragraph  1.5  of  NSC  81 : 

“1.  Paragraph  15,  2nd  sentence. 

Delete  the  first  four  words,  and  substitute  the  phrase  indicated  : 

ft  iroiiUl  he  expected  that  the  TJ\  Commander  wouhl  be  authorized  to 
conduct  .  .  . 

2.  Paragraph  15,  hottom  of  page  G. 

Insert  the  following  additional  sentence  after  the  2nd  sentence  of  paragraph  LI, 
bottom  of  page  6 : 

Since  such  operations  would  involve  a  risk  of  major  war  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  would  directly  involve  the  interests  of  other  friendly  governments,  the  U.V 
Commander,  should  prior  to  putting  any  such  plan  into  execution,  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  President  in  order  that  he  may  give  consideration  at  the  time  to 
the  various  elements  involved.”  (NSC  Files) 

‘  The  following  revisions  were  projeosed  for  Paragraph  17 : 

“,‘5.  Paragraph  If.  3rd  sentence. 

Delete  tlie  introductory  word  “However”.  Regin  the  sentence  with  “If”. 

4.  Paragraph  If,  last  sentence  at  hottom  of  page  f. 

Delete  this  sentence  and  substitute  the  indicated  .sentence. 

It  is  assumed  that  Soviet  occupation  down  to  the  S8th  parallel  would  he 
accompanied  hy  the  withdrawal  of  North  Korean  forces  behind  the  S8th  parallel. 
Otherwise  new  decisions  would  have  to  he  made  as  to  the  nature  of  U.N.  military 
operations  in  the  area.”  (Ibid.) 

“  Infra. 
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I  also  spoke  about  the  danger  of  another  action  on  our  part  in  a 
sensitive  area  so  soon  after  the  episode  of  the  plane. 

Greneral  Bradley  asked  whether  some  postponement  of  the  operation 
would  be  useful. 

The  President  expressed  considerable  worry  about  the  matter  and 
asked  the  J CS  to  review  the  situation,  asked  me  to  review  it,  and  asked 
that  Defense  and  State  get  together  and  discuss  the  matter  before 
laying  it  before  him. 

I  would  like  Mr.  Matthews  to  take  charge  of  this  and  have  a  word 
with  me  at  the  9 :  30  meeting  tomorrow. 


Executive  Secretariat  Piles  :  NSC  80  Series 

Memmandum  hy  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ^ 

TOP  SECRET  Wasiiington,  September  7,  1950. 

Subject :  F.S.  Courses  of  Action  With  Respect  to  Korea. 

With  reference  to  j’our  memorandum  of  1  September  1950,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  hai’e  considered  KSC  81  and  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  iippi-oach  to  the  basic  problem  as  outlined  in  this  paper  is  un¬ 
realistic  since  that  apji roach  envisages  the  stabilization  of  a  front  on 
the  38th  parallel. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  after  consultation  by  two  of  its  members 
with  General  MacArthur,  agree  with  his  concept  that  the  initial  ob¬ 
jective  to  be  attained  is  the  destruction  of  North  Korean  forces.  We 
believe,  after  the  strength  of  the  North  Korean  forces  has  been  broken, 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  occur  south  of  38th  degrees  Norths  that 
sulisequently  operations  must  take  place  both  north  and  south  of  the 
38th  parallel.  Such  operations  on  the  ground  should  be  conducted  by 
South  Korean  forces  since  it  is  assumed  that  the  actions  will  probably 
be  of  a  guerrilla  character.  General  ISIac Arthur  has  plans  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  South  Korean  forces  so  that  they  should  be 
adequate  at  the  time  to  cope  with  this  situation. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  General  IMacArthur  agree  that  the 
occupation  of  Korea  by  U.N.  forces  subsequent  to  the  cessation  of 
actual  hostilities  should  be  limited  to  the  principal  cities  south  of  the 
38th  parallel  and  that  any  occupation  by  U.N.  forces  should  be  termi¬ 
nated  as  early  as  possible.  In  this  connection  it  is  considered  that  all 
United  States  forces  should  be  removed  from  Korea  as  early  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  Such  action  wdll  be  of  great  importance  to  our  position  with 
respect  to  all  of  Asia. 

‘This  memorandum  was  circulated  to  the  NSC  on  September  8  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  (Lay). 
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It  is  our  understanding  that  General  ISIacArthur,  in  consultation 
with  Syngman  Ehee,  has  agreed  that  the  government  of  the  Eepublic 
of  Korea,  the  only  government  recognized  by  the  United  Nations, 
should  be  re-established  in  Seoul  as  early  as  practicable.  General 
^MacArthur  states  that  he  has  reached  an  understanding  with  INIr.  Ehee 
that  he,  Mr.  Ehee,  upon  re-entry  into  Seoul  will  immediately  grant  a 
general  amnesty  to  all  except  war  criminals  and  that  he  will  call  for 
a  general  election  to  fill  the  100  vacant  seats  in  the  Korean  Parliament, 
and  thereafter  set  up  a  single  government  for  all  Korea. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  suggest  that  NSC  81  be  redrafted  to 
reflect  the  foregoing  principles  and  that  the  redraft,  in  lieu  of  NSC 
81,  be  considered  by  the  National  Security  Council. 

F or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 

Omar  N.  Bradley 


795.00/8-2250 

Alemorcmdvm  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  {Rmk)  to  the  Planning  Adviser,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  {Emmerson) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  September  8,  1950. 

Subject:  New  Demarche  to  Bajpai:  Proposed  Terms  for  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Korean  Conflict 

Eeference :  Your  memorandum  August  22, 1950  ^ 

It  is  believed  that  the  reference  project  should  not  be  undertaken 
for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  The  conflict  in  Korea  is  primarilj^  a  concern  for,  first,  the  UNSC, 
and,  second,  the  53  members  of  the  United  Nations  supporting  the  UN 
resolution  of  June  25  and  June  27 ; 

(2)  Such  a  demarche  coming  from  the  United  States  alone  would 
therefore  be  inappropriate  and  would  cause  some  wonder  in  the  mind 
of  Bajpai  as  to,  not  only  its  propriety,  its  bona  fldes ; 

(3)  The  demarche  as  such  would  in  fact  commit  us  to  a  position 
which  we  have  as  yet  neither  cleared  as  a  Government  position  nor 
cleared  with  other  friendly  Powers,  and  would  therefore  tend  to  create 
for  us  certain  possible  future  complications ; 

(4)  In  view  of  the  existing  military  situation  in  Korea  and  the 
position  of  both  Moscow  and  Peiping,  consideration  of  the  matter 
outside  the  UNSC  would  appear  in  any  event  to  be  premature; 

(5)  The  discussions  with  Bajpai  are  proceeding  satisfactorily  on 
the  present  basis  and  had  perhaps  better  not  be  complicated  by  the 
interjection  of  a  new  controversial  matter  such  as  the  present. 

'  See  footnote  2  to  the  draft  memorandum  by  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  on 
Proposed  Terms  for  a  Settlement  of  the  Korean  Conflict  Prior  to  the  Assumption 
of  the  Offensive  by  UN  Forces,  dated  August  21,  p.  616. 
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The  proposed  procedure  for  a  settlement  of  the  Korean  conflict  j)rior 
to  the  assumption  of  the  offensive  by  UN  forces,  judged  on  its  merits, 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  is  suggested  that  it  be  kept  on  ice  for 
possible  future  use. 


795.00/9-850 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  Korean 

Affairs  {Emmons) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  September  8, 1950. 

Subject :  Problems  Eelating  to  Korea. 

Participants :  Dr.  John  M.  Chang,  Korean  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Emmons,  Officer  in  Charge  of  Korean 
Affairs. 

Ambassador  Chang  of  the  Korean  Embassy  called  on  Mr.  Rusk  at 
three  o’clock  this  afternoon  at  his  own  request.  The  Ambassador  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  had  heard  that  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
IMinisters  might  discuss  the  Korean  problem  and  felt  that  it  was  im¬ 
portant  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  Korean  Government  be  made 
known.  He  added  that  he  is  being  frequently  approached  by  members 
of  the  press  and  others  on  what  the  Republic  of  Korea  position  is  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  the  38th  Parallel  and  to  the  future  solution 
of  the  Korean  problem.  He  remarked  that  he  was  often  forced  into  the 
position  of  having  to  make  some  reply  to  such  questions  and  that  in 
these  replies  he  had  taken  the  position  that  the  Republic  of  Korea 
no  longer  recognized  the  existence  of  the  38th  Parallel  and  that  the 
future  solution  to  the  question  of  Korean  unification  and  independence 
must  be  based  on  the  United  Nations  resolutions  in  this  respect. 

The  Ambassador  stated  that  his  Government  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  solution  which  did  not  envisage  the  complete  subduing  of  the 
Communist  military  forces  and  the  removal  of  the  North  Korean 
regime.  He  added  that  there  was  now  much  talk  about  the  holding  of 
new  elections  throughout  Korea ;  his  Government  felt  that  its  authority 
should  be  extended  over  North  Korea  following  a  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  and  that  the  integrity  of  the  present  National  Assembly,  elected 
last  May,  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  further  special  elections  in 
South  Korea  under  the  United  Nations. 

]\Ir.  Rusk  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  could  not  now  assume 
a  definite  position  upon  the  problem  of  the  38th  Parallel  and,  at  this 
stage,  would  not  support  any  predetermined  line  of  action  in  relation 
to  it,  since  the  problem  was  one  for  decision  by  the  United  Nations 
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at  the  proper  time.  lie  therefore  lioped  that,  in  any  public  statements 
wliich  the  Ambassador  might  make,  no  position  woidd  be  taken  with 
respect  to  future  policy  towards  Korea  which  woidd  necessitate  an 
open  commitment  on  this  problem  by  the  United  States  at  this  time, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  not  in  a  position  fulh’  to  support  the  apparent 
attitude  of  the  Kepublic  of  Korea  on  the  question  of  the  38th  Parallel 
under  present  circumstances. 

In  reply  to  the  Ambassador’s  question  concerning  the  Foreign 
^Minister’s  meeting,  IMr.  Rusk  stated  that  the  general  question  of  Korea 
would  undoubtedly  be  discussed  and  that  such  discussion  would  prob¬ 
ably  Involve  around  what  further  long  range  action  the  respective 
governments  conld  take  in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  Korean  problem 
through  the  medium  of  the  United  Nations.  He  added  that  he  did 
not  think  that  the  sjiecific  matter  of  the  38th  Parallel  would  necessarily 
be  discussed. 

Ambassador  Chang  suggested  that  his  mission  prepare,  for  the  use 
of  the  Department,  a  memorandum  on  the  position  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  Government  with  regard  to  the  future  of  Korea.  Mr.  Rusk 
agreed  that  this  would  be  a  good  idea  but  asked  that  the  memorandum 
be  phrased  in  such  a  way  that  no  reply  from  the  Department  would 
be  called  for  at  this  time.  The  Ambassador  agreed. 

The  Ambassador  then  referred  to  the  question  of  the  fonnation  of 
a  Korean  relief  society,  stating  that  he  understood  meetings  were  now 
being  held  in  New  York  concerning  this  matter,  at  which  Mr.  Kim 
of  his  Embassy  was  present.  He  hoped  that  an  early  decision  would 
be  reached  concerning  the  establishment  of  such  a  society. 

Tlie  Ambassador  i-aised  the  question  of  the  supply  of  lM-1  rifles  to 
South  Korean  civilians  corps  in  aid  of  the  war  effort,  pointing  out 
the  importance  which  his  Government  placed  on  the  early  delivery 
of  such  arms.  IMr.  Rusk  replied  that,  according  to  his  latest  informa¬ 
tion,  supplies  of  such  arms  were  being  expedited  and  that  this  program 
ajipeared  to  be  well  under  way. 

The  Ambassador  next  raised  the  matter  of  Paul  M.  Ro  (Ki  Nam  Ro) 
the  Korean  Catholic  Bishop  of  Seoul  who  was  now  in  Tokyo.  He 
stated  that  Bishop  Ro’s  Cathedral  in  Seoul,  together  with  his  residence 
and  a  seminary,  had  recently  been  destroyed  by  American  bombere. 
'Fhe  Bishop  was  very  anxious  to  get  a  visa  for  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  collect  funds  for  the  restoration  of  his  Cathedral,  and  the 
Ambassador  said  the  INfaryknoll  Society  and  several  of  the  American 
(’atholic  Archbishojis,  including  Cardinal  Spellman,  had  offered  to 
assist  him.  He  added  that  the  Bishoji  did  not  Sficak  much  Engli.sh 
but  that  he  had  a  priest  in  the  United  States  who  could  help  him  in 
this  regard.  He  wished  to  lend  the  suppoit  of  his  Embassy  to  the 
Bishop’s  request  for  a  visa. 
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]Mr.  Rusk  asked  the  Ambassador’s  opinion  concerning  the  possibility 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  might  intervene  militarily  in  Korea. 
The  Ambassador  did  not  think  that  the  Peiping  regime  would  do  so 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Chinese  Communists  would  not  want  to  make 
open  war  against  the  United  Nations.  He  felt  any  such  intervention 
as  might  be  made  would  be  limited  to  the  covert  supplying  of  “volun- 
teei-s”  to  the  North  Korean  forces. 

The  Ambassador  stated  that  Louise  Yim  and  ]\Ir.  Cynn,  both  cur¬ 
rently  members  of  the  Korean  National  Assembly  and  now  in  the 
United  States,  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  call  upon  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  pay  their  respects.  He  added  that  Miss  Yim,  who  was  shortly 
to  return  to  Korea,  also  would  like  to  see  the  President  if  this  could 
be  arranged.  Mr.  Rusk  made  no  commitment  on  this. 


096.1-NE/9-S50 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Deputy  Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
{Gross)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  September  8, 1950 — 6 : 05  p.  m. 

[Received  September  8 — 7 :  46  p  .m.] 

488.  Jebb  (UK)  feels  we  should  be  prepared  for  action  if  Chinese 
Communists  take  military  action  in  Korea.  He  made  suggestion  in 
which  we  concur  that  this  topic  should  be  on  agenda  for  FM  meetings.^ 

Gross 

^  The  Department  of  State’s  reply,  in  telegram  243,  September  12,  read  as 
follows ;  “Korea  on  agenda  FM  mtgs  reurtel  488,  Sei^t  8,  and  aspect  question  to 
which  Jebb  refers  can  readily  be  raised  as  part  of  genl  Korean  discussion.” 
(.396.1-NE/9-850) 


79.1B. 00/9-850  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  PusAN,  September  8,  1950. 

[Received  September  9 — 1 : 15  a.  m.] 

169.  National  Assembly  voted  overwhelmingly  September  6  request 
President  dismiss  Prime  Minister-Defense  Minister  Sihn  Sung  Mo 
and  Home  Minister  Chough  Pyung  Ok.  President  expected  refuse. 

Attack  on  Chough  due  to  his  arrest  Assemblyman  Kim  Choon  Tae 
(Embtel  124,  August  15  at  Taegu,  charged  with  undercover  Com¬ 
munist  activity  while  Assembly  in  session  and  subsequent  refusal 
release  him.  Assembly  leaders  claim  concerned  with  constitutional 


‘  Not  printed. 
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immunities,  not  protection  Communist,  while  Chough,  President  main¬ 
tain  dangerous  release  Communist  agent  while  KOK  fighting  Com¬ 
munists,  regardless  immunities. 

Assembly  feeling  against  Sihn  stronger  than  against  Chough. 
Causes  complex,  partly  from  Silm’s  alleged  unbending  foreign  ways, 
more  important  desire  group  including  Lee  Bum  Suk,  Yun  Chi  Yung, 
Louise  Yim,  General  Kim  Suk  Won  get  power  and  probably  Speaker 
Shin  Ik  Hi  ambition  become  premier.  Assembly  hostility  general  for 
Sihn’s  alleged  failure  warn  them  before  he  left  Seoul  and  permitting 
General  Chai  prematurely  blow  Han  bridge.  Most  recently  Sihn’s 
relief  Generals  Kim  Hong  II  and  Kim  Suk  Won,  for  cause,  by  order 
General  Walker  being  made  political  issue  in  Assembly  where  facts 
generally  unknown  and  relieved  generals  are  lobbying. 

Embassy  considers  both  Sihn,  Chough  doing  outstanding  jobs;  also 
domestic  quarrel  this  time  possibly  have  serious  external  effects ;  has 
privately  so  indicated  to  Assembly  leaders  who  appear  impressed  but 
whether  they  will  take  necessary  measures  stop  movement  from  de¬ 
veloping  into  open  acrimonious  legislative-executive  battle  unknown. 

Muccio 


Executive  Secretariat  Flies  :  NSC  81/1 

Report  hy  the  National  Security  Council  to  the  President  ’• 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,  September  9, 1950.] 

NSC  81/1 

United  States  Courses  of  Action  With  Kespect  to  Korea 

THE  problem 

1.  To  determine  what  United  States  course  of  action  with  respect 
to  Korea  would  be  best  calculated  to  advance  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States. 


ANALYSIS 

2.  The  present  United  Nations  action  in  Korea  is  being  taken  in 
pursuance  of  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  June  25  and  June  27, 
1950.  The  Kesolution  of  June  25  called  for  “the  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities”,  called  upon  “the  authorities  of  North  Korea  to  withdraw 
forthwith  their  armed  forces  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel”,  and  called 
upon  all  U.N.  members  “to  render  every  assistance  to  the  United 

‘A  memorandum  dated  September  11  by  the  Executive  Secretary  (Tjay)  to  the 
National  Security  Council  read  as  follows;  “The  President  has  this  date  ap¬ 
proved  the  Conclusions  contained  In  the  reference  report  on  the  subject  and 
directed  their  Implementation  hy  all  appropriate  executive  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government.”  This  memorandum  was  annexed  to  the  source 
text.  (NSC  files) 
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Nations  in  the  execution  of  this  resolution  and  to  refrain  from  srivins: 
assistance  to  the  North  Korean  authorities.”  The  Eesolution  of  June  27 
noted  the  failure  of  the  North  Korean  authorities  to  comply  with  the 
resolution  of  Jmie  25  and  recommended  that  “the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  furnish  such  assistance  to  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  as 
may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  anned  attack  and  to  restore  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  area.” 

3.  In  a  third  resolution  (July  7,  1950),  the  Security  Council  re¬ 
quested  the  United  Nations  \^States]  to  designate  a  Commander  for  all 
the  forces  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Korean  opera¬ 
tion,  and  authorized  that  these  forces  fly  the  U.N.  flag.  In  response  to 
this  resolution.  General  MacArthur  has  been  designated  Commander 
of  the  U.N.  forces  in  Korea.  The  Eepublic  of  Korea  has  also  placed  its 
forces  under  General  MacArthur’s  command. 

4.  The  political  objective  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  is  to  bring 
about  the  complete  independence  and  unity  of  Korea  in  accordance 
with  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  of  November  14,  1947,  De¬ 
cember  12, 1948,  and  October  21, 1949. 

5.  The  United  States  has  strongly  supported  this  political  objective. 
If  the  present  United  Nations  action  in  Korea  can  accomplish  this 
political  objective  without  substantially  increasing  the  risk  of  general 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  it  would  be  in  our 
interest  to  advocate  the  pressing  of  the  United  Nations  action  to  this 
conclusion.  It  would  not  be  in  our  national  interest,  however,  nor  pre¬ 
sumably  would  other  friendly  members  of  the  United  Nations  regard 
it  as  being  in  their  interest,  to  take  action  in  Korea  which  would 
involve  a  substantial  risk  of  general  war.  Furthermore,  it  would  not  be 
in  our  national  interest  to  take  action  in  Korea  which  did  not  have  the 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  United  Nations,  even  if,  in  our 
judgment,  such  action  did  not  involve  a  substantial  risk  of  general 
war. 

6.  As  U.N.  forces  succeed  in  stabilizing  the  front,  driving  back  the 
North  Korean  forces,  and  approaching  the  38th  parallel,  the  decisions 
and  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  and  other  U.N.  members  which 
are  supporting  the  Security  Council  resolutions,  and  those  taken  by 
the  Kremlin,  will  determine  whether  hostilities  are  confined  to  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  North  Koreans  or  spread  so  that  the  danger  of  a 
third  world  war  is  greatly  increased. 

7.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  passively  accept  the 
emergence  of  a  situation  in  which  all  or  most  of  Korea  would  pass 
from  its  control,  unless  it  believes  that  it  can  take  action  which  would 
prevent  this  amd  which  would  not  involve  a  substantial  risk  of  general 
war  or  unless  it  is  now  prepared  to  accept  such  risk.  The  Soviet 
Union  may  decide  that  it  can  risk  reoccupying  Northern  Korea  before 
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United  Nations  forces  have  reached  the  38th  parallel,  or  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  arrangement  with  the  North  Korean  regime  under  which 
Soviet  forces  wmuld  be  pledged  to  the  defense  of  the  territory  of  the 
“People’s  Republic  of  Northern  Korea”.  Alternatively,  the  Soviet 
Union  might  initiate  some  move  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  while 
hostilities  are  still  in  progress  south  of  the  38th  parallel.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  avoiding  general  war,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  favorable  to  us.  Such  a  settlement  should  not 
leave  the  aggressor  in  an  advantageous  position  that  would  invite  a 
repetition  of  the  aggression  and  that  would  undermine  the  authority 
and  strength  of  the  United  Nations. 

8.  Although  politically  unlikely,  it  is  possible  that  Chine^se  Com¬ 
munist  forces  might  be  used  to  occupy  North  Korea,  even  though  the 
Soviet  Union  probably  regards  Korea  as  being  in  its  own  direct  sphere 
of  interest.  Similarly,  it  is  also  a  possibility  that  Soviet  or  Chinese 
Communist  forces  may  be  openly  employed  in  major  units  in  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Soviet  decision  in  this  regard 
would  depend  on  whether  the  USSR  or  the  Chinese  Communists  or 
both  are  ready  to  engage  in  general  war  at  this  time  for  this  objective. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union,  although  this  would  increase 
the  chance  of  general  war,  may  endeavor  to  persuade  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  enter  the  Korean  campaign  with  the  purpose  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  defeat  of  the  North  Korean  forces  and  also  of  fomenting  war 
l)etween  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  Communists  should  we 
react  strongly. 

9.  It  is  possible,  but  politically  improbable,  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by  the  Chinese  Communists  to  re-occupy 
Northern  Korea  or  to  indicate  in  any  other  way  an  intention  to 
prevent  the  occupation  of  Northern  Korea  by  United  Nations  forces 
before  the  latter  have  reached  the  38th  parallel.  In  this  unlikely  con¬ 
tingency  there  would  be  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  decided  to  follow  a  hands-off  ]x)licy,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
loss  of  control  of  Northern  Korea.  Only  in  this  contingency  cnuld  the 
U.N.  ground  forces  undertake  to  operate  in  or  to  occupy  Northern 
Korea  without  greatly  increasing  the  risk  of  general  war.  It  is  difli- 
cult  to  appraise  this  risk  at  this  time,  and  our  action  in  moving  major 
forces  north  of  the  38th  parallel  would  create  a  situation  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  almost  certain  to  react  in  some  manner. 
If  only  the  Republic  of  Korea  (R.O.K.)  forces  operate  in  or  occupy 
Korea  north  of  the  38th  parallel,  the  risk  of  general  hostilities  would 
be  reduced,  although  the  possibility  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist 
intervention  would  not  be  preeluded.  U.N.  operations  should  not  be 
permitted  te  extend  across  the  IManchurian  or  USSR  borders  of  Korea. 
It  should  be  the  policy  not  to  include  any  non-Korean  units  in  any 
U.N.  ground  forces  which  may  be  used  in  the  north-eastern  province 
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bordering  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  the  area  along  the  IManchurian 
border. 

10.  It  will  be  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  contingency  stated  in 
paragraph  9  both  the  importance  of  securing  support  of  the  majority 
of  U.N.  members  for  any  action  that  might  be  taken  north  of  the 
38th  parallel  and  the  advantage  of  establishing  a  record  that  will 
clearly  show  that  every  I’easonable  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  car¬ 
rying  the  military  struggle  into  a  new  phase  by  a  land  offensive  beyond 
the  38th  parallel.  Therefore,  at  some  point  after  the  U.N.  forces  begin 
to  take  the  initiative  and  to  drive  back  and  destroy  the  North  Korean 
forces,  terms  of  surrender  should  be  offered.  The  question  of  the 
acceptance  of  such  terms  by  the  North  Koreans  would  of  course  be 
determined  by  the  USSR  in  the  light  of  its  appraisal  of  its  interests 
under  all  the  circumstances  then  existing. 

11.  The  U.N.  forces  are  clearly  committed  by  the  Security  Council 
resolutions  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  the  North  Korean  forces  be¬ 
hind  the  38th  parallel  and  there  is  a  clear  legal  basis  for  taking  such 
military  actions  north  of  the  38th  parallel  as  are  necessary  in  accom¬ 
plishing  this  mission. 

12.  Military  actions  north  of  the  38th  parallel  which  go  beyond  the 
accomplishment  of  this  mission  as,  for  example,  to  accomplish  the 
])olitical  objective  of  unifying  Korea  under  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
are  not  clearly  authorized  by  existing  Security  Council  resolutions. 
.Accordingly,  United  Nations  approval  for  military  actions  in  further¬ 
ance  of  this  political  objective  is  a  prerequisite  to  their  initiation. 
Should  such  apjiroval  not  be  forthcoming,  or  shoidd  the  USSR  an¬ 
nounce  its  intention,  or  take  military  action,  to  prevent  the  accom- 
j)lishment  of  this  political  objective,  its  accomplishment  would  not  be 
feasible.  It  would  have  to  be  recognized  that  a  stalemate  freezing  the 
T^.N.  forces  indefinitely  in  Korea  or  returning  to  the  status  qao  ante 
.lime  25,  would  be  undesirable. 

13.  Soviet  domination  of  North  Korea  has  brought  with  it  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  police  and  propaganda  control  well  known  throughout  the 
.Soviet  world.  Since  the  existence  and  stability  of  a  unified  Korea  must 
in  the  long  run  depend  largel}'  ujwn  the  Korean  people  themselves,  the 
tasks  of  the  United  Nations  will  include  the  reorientation  of  the  Noitli 
Korean  people  toward  tlie  outlook  of  free  peoples  who  accept  the 
standards  of  international  behavior  set  forth  in  the  Thiited  Nations 
Charter. 

CONCIAISIOXS  - 

11.  Final  decisions  cannot  be  made  at  this  time  concerning  the  future 
coui'se  of  action  in  Korea,  since  the  course  of  action  which  will  best 

’  The  substance  of  the  conclusions  was  transmitte<l  to  General  MacArthur  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  on  September  15 ;  see  Hearings,  p.  718. 
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advance  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  must  be  determined 
in  the  light  of :  the  action  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists,  consultation  and  agreement  with  friendly  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  appraisal  of  the  risk  of  general  war. 

15.  The  United  Nations  forces  have  a  legal  basis  for  conducting 
operations  north  of  the  38th  parallel  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  the 
North  Koi-ean  forces  behind  this  line  or  to  defeat  these  forces.  It  would 
be  expected  that  the  U.N.  Commander  would  receive  authorization  to 
conduct  military  operations,  including  amphibious  and  airborne  land¬ 
ings  or  ground  oi^erations  in  pursuance  of  a  roll-back  in  Korea  north 
of  the  38th  parallel,  for  the  jiurpose  of  destroying  the  North  Korean 
forces,  provided  that  at  the  time  of  such  operations  there  has  been 
no  entry  into  North  Korea  by  major  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist 
forces,  no  announcement  of  intended  entry,  nor  a  threat  to  counter 
our  operations  militarily  in  North  Korea.  Since  such  operations  would 
involve  a  risk  of  major  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  would  directly 
involve  the  interests  of  other  friendly  governments,  the  U.N.  Com¬ 
mander  should,  prior  to  putting  any  such  plan  into  execution,  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  President  in  order  that  he  may  give  consideration 
at  the  time  to  the  various  elements  involved.  U.N.  operations  should 
not  be  permitted  to  extend  across  the  Manchurian  or  USSR  borders 
of  Korea.  It  should  be  the  policy  not  to  include  any  non-Korean  units 
in  any  U.N.  ground  forces  which  may  be  used  i]i  the  north-eastern 
proUnce  bordering  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  the  area  along  the  ^lan- 
churian  border. 

IG.  Concurrently  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  be  authorized  to 
direct  the  Commander  of  the  U.N.  forces  in  Korea  to  make  plans  for 
the  possible  occupation  of  North  Korea.  However,  the  execution  of 
such  plans  should  take  place  only  with  the  explicit  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  would  be  dependent  upon  prior 
consultation  with  and  the  approval  of  members  of  the  U.N. 

17.  The  United  Nations  Commander  should  undertake  no  ground 
operations  north  of  the  38th  parallel  in  the  event  of  the  occui)ation 
of  North  Korea  by  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  forces,  but  should 
reoccupy  Korea  up  to  the  38th  parallel.  Air  and  naval  operations  north 
of  the  38th  parallel  should  not  be  di.scontinued  merely  because  the 
pi’csence  of  Soviet  or  Cliinesc  Communist  troops  is  detected  in  a  target 
area.  If  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Chinese  Communists  should  announce 
in  advance  their  intention  to  reoccupy  North  Korea  and  give  warning, 
either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  that  their  forces  should  not  be  attacked, 
the  matter  should  be  immediately  referred  to  the  Security  Council 
with  the  stated  purpose  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(or  the  Chinese  Communists)  in  U.N.  action  to  achieve  the  unity  and 
independence  of  Korea.  Since  such  cooperation  Avould  not  be  forth- 
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■coming,  an  attempt  slioulcl  then  be  made  in  the  General  Assembly  to 
eecnre  the  condemnation  of  the  Soviet  Union  (or  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists)  for  flouting  the  will  of  the  U.N.  majority.  Action  north  of 
the  38th  parallel  should  not  be  initiated  or  continued,  and  if  any  U.N. 
forces  are  already  north  of  the  38th  parallel  they  should  prepare  to 
withdraw  pending  further  directives  from  Washington.  It  is  assumed 
that  Soviet  occui:)ation  down  to  the  38th  parallel  would  be  accompanied 
hy  the  withdrawal  of  North  Korean  forces  behind  the  38th  parallel. 
•Otherwise  new  decisions  would  have  to  be  made  as  to  the  nature  of 
U.X.  militarj'  operations  in  the  area. 

18.  In  the  event  of  the  open  or  covert  employment  of  major  Soviet 
units  south  of  the  38th  parallel,  the  U.N.  Commander  will  assume  the 
defense,  make  no  move  to  aggravate  the  situation,  and  report  to 
Washington.  The  same  action  should  be  taken  in  the  event  that  U.N. 
forces  are  operating  north  of  the  38th  parallel  and  major  Soviet  units 
are  openly  employed.  In  either  of  these  events  the  United  States  in 
common  prudence  would  have  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
global  war  is  probably  imminent.  The  United  States  should  then  take 
steps  immediately  to : 

a.  Make  every  effort  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  to  localize  the 
action,  to  stop  the  aggression  by  political  measures  and  to  ensure  the 
unity  of  the  free  world  if  war  nevertheless  follows,  such  measures  to 
include  direct  diplomatic  action  and  resort  to  the  United  Nations  with 
the  objectives  of : 

(1)  IMaking  clear  to  the  world  United  States  preference  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  and  the  conditions  upon  which  the  United 
States  would,  in  concert  with  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  accept  such  a  settlement. 

(2)  Consulting  with  members  of  the  United  Nations  regarding 
their  willingness  to  join  with  the  United  States  in  military  opposi¬ 
tion,  if  necessary,  to  the  aggression. 

T).  Give  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  a  direct  approach  to  the 
highest  So\’iet  leaders. 

r.  Consult  with  selected  allies  to  perfect  coordination  of  plans. 

fL  Place  itself  in  the  best  possible  position  to  meet  the  eventuality 
of  global  war,  and  therefore  prepare  to  execute  emergency  war  plans; 
but  should,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  choice,  enter  into  full-scale  hostilities 
onlv  at  the  moment  and  in  the  manner  most  favorable  to  it  in  the 
light  of  the  situation  then  existing. 

e.  While  minimizing  United  States  military  commitments  in  areas 
of  little  strategic  significance,  take  action  wdth  reference  to  the  ag¬ 
gression  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  best  contributing  to  the 
implementation  of  United  States  national  war  plans. 

10.  In  the  event  of  the  open  or  covert  employment  of  major  Chinese 
Communist  units  south  of  the  38th  parallel : 

n.  The  Ttnited  States  should  not  permit  itself  to  become  engaged 
in  a  general  war  with  Communist  China. 
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h.  As  Ion"  as  action  by  U.X.  military  forces  ofTei's  a  reasonable 
chance  of  successful  resistance,  the  U.N.  Commander  should  continue 
such  action  and  be  authorized  to  take  appro))riate  air  and  naval  action 
outside  Korea  against  Communist  China.  The  latter  action  should  be 
continued  pending  a  review  of  U.S.  military  commitments  in  the  light 
of  conditions  then  existing  to  determine  further  IJ.S.  courses  of  action. 

c.  The  United  States  should  take  the  matter  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  with  the  purpose  of  condemning  the  Chinese  Communists  as 
aggressors. 

20.  In  the  event  of  an  attempt  to  employ  small  Soviet  or  Chinese 
Communist  units  covertly  south  of  the  38th  parallel,  the  United 
Nations  Commander  should  continue  the  action. 

21.  The  United  States  should  immediately  make  an  intensive  effort, 
using  all  information  media,  to  turn  the  inevitable  bitterness  and 
resentment  of  the  war-victimized  Korean  people  away  from  the  United 
States  and  to  direct  it  toward  the  Korean  Communists,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and,  depending  on  the  role  they  play,  the  Chinese  Communists, 
as  the  parties  responsible  for  the  destructive  conflict.  Special  assistance 
.shoidd  lie  given  to  the  field  commander  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Korea 
to  augment  their  present  propaganda  and  information  programs.  The 
Government  of  the  R.O.K.  shoidd  be  encouraged  to  increase  its  propa¬ 
ganda  outjnit  and  should  be  given  material  assistance  in  this  effort. 

22.  In  order  to  effect  the  reorientation  of  the  North  Korean  people, 
to  cause  defection  of  enemy  troops  in  the  field,  and  to  train  North 
Korean  pei-sonnel  to  participate  in  activities  looking  to  unification  of 
the  country,  the  following  steps  would  be  appropriate : 

a.  listablish  the  principle  that  the  treatment  of  POIY's,  after  their 
transfer  to  places  of  internment,  shall  be  directed  toward  their  exploi¬ 
tation,  training  and  use  for  psychological  warfare  purposes,  and  for 
the  tasks  specified  above. 

h.  Set  up  immediately  on  a  pilot-plant  scale  an  interrogation,  in¬ 
doctrination  and  training  center  for  those  I^OW's  now  in  our  hands 
in  Korea.  Personnel  in  charge  of  this  project  must  be  selectwl  ivith 
the  greatest  care,  taking  into  consideration  Korean  or  Far  Eastern 
experience,  language  qualifications,  and  temfieramental  aptitude.  Fidl 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  World  War  II  experience  in  the  indoc¬ 
trination  of  German  and  Japanese  prisoners  of  war,  of  experiences  in 
Greece,  and  of  recent  experience  with  escaped  Soviet  detainees. 

23.  In  preparation  for  the  possible  eventual  retreat  or  sudden  col- 
la|)se  of  North  Korean  forces,  the  United  States  should  immediately 
discuss  with  certain  friendly  membere  of  the  United  Nations  the  terms 
to  be  offered  the  North  Korean  forces.  This  will  serve  to  develop  sup¬ 
port  for  action  north  of  the  38th  parallel  to  accoinjdish  the  political 
oljjective  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  in  the  event  that  the  terms 
are  rejected  ancl  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  substantial  risk  of  a  clash 
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with  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  forces.  If  tlie  terms  offered  are  not 
accepted,  the  U.N.  Commander  should  continue  his  efforts  to  destroy  as 
many  of  the  enemy  as  possible  before  they  retreat  across  the  38th 
parallel  and  only  if  so  directed  should  continue  operations  north  of  the 
38th  parallel  with  major  forces  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  North 
Korea. 

24.  If  operations  are  undertaken  to  occnjiy  northern  Korea,  the 
United  Nations  Commander  should,  in  consultation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  K.O.K.,  determine  the  timing  and  method  of  subjecting 
occupied  territory  north  of  the  38th  parallel  to  its  jurisdiction.  lie 
should  forbid,  as  commander  of  the  U.N.  forces,  repidsals  against  the 
forces,  officials,  and  populace  of  North  Korea,  except  in  accordance 
with  international  law,  and  take  such  measures  as  are  within  his  power 
to  secure  compliance  with  this  directive. 

25.  In  performing  their  mission  beyond  the  38th  parallel,  the  general 
[)osture  of  the  United  Nations  forces  should  be  one  of  liberation  rather 
than  retaliation.  An  effort  should  bo  made  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
adherence  of  ever  larger  areas  of  North  Korea  to  the  E.O.K.  The 
United  Nations  forces  should  attempt  to  exert  a  stabilizing  influence 
during  the  transition  period.  They  should  endeavor  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  the  non-aggressive  and  temporary 
nature  of  the  U.N.  occupation  in  any  part  of  Korea,  and  non-Korean 
forces  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  practicable. 

2G.  When  organized  armed  resistance  by  the  North  Korean  forces 
has  been  brought  substantially  to  an  end,  the  United  States  should 
attempt  to  reduce  its  share  of  the  U.N.  responsibilities  for  Korea, 
including  withdrawal  of  its  own  forces  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  an¬ 
nounce  its  desire  to  do  so,  without,  however,  implying  any  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  fulfill  its  U.N.  commitments.  The  R.O.K.  forces,  opei'ating 
under  principles  established  by  the  U.N.  Commission  for  Korea,  or 
such  body  as  may  be  established  to  take  its  place,  should  take  the  lead 
in  disarming  remaining  North  Korean  units  and  enforcing  the  terms 
of  surrender.  Guerrilla  activity  should  be  dealt  with  primarily  by  the 
forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  with  minimum  participation  by  U.N. 
contingents,  unless  the  Korean  forces  alone  should  prove  unable  to 
cope  with  the  guerrilla  activities. 

27.  The  United  States  should  recognize  that  the  Government  of  the 
R.O.K.  will  have  to  take  strong  measures  against  Communist  efforts 
to  cause  trouble  in  Korea  and  that  it  may  require  support  in  these 
measures  from  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
should  recognize  that  social  and  economic  reforms  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  reduce  the  Communist  menace  to  manageable  proportions. 
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28.  The  United  States  should  advocate  in  the  United  Nations  the 
adoption  of  the  following  principles  to  govern  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea  in  the  post-hostilities  period : 

а.  The  unification  of  Korea  should  be  arranged  by  representatives 
of  the  Korean  people  chosen  in  free  secret-ballot  elections  on  the  basis 
of  universal  adult  suffrage,  the  elections  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations. 

б.  The  Government  of  the  E.O.K.  should  be  re-established  in  Seoul 
and  recognized  as  the  only  lawful  government  in  Korea  and  should 
be  consulted  on  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  unification  of 
Korea.  That  Government  should  be  expected  to  exercise  its  powers 
with  full  regard  to  the  desirability  of  eliminating  the  spirit  of 
vengeance. 

c.  An  obligation  rests  upon  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  tremendous  economicj  social  and 
political  problems  certain  to  confront  a  unified  and  independent 
Korea.  Asiatic  members  of  the  United  Nations  should  be  urged  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  assistance  program  in  view  of  their 
special  regional  interest  in  Korea. 

29.  In  consonance  with  the  above  principles,  the  United  States 
should  take  the  following  steps : 

a.  Take  vigorous  action  through  diplomatic  channels  and  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly  to  assure  and 
solidify  United  Nations  support  of  necessary  action  in  Korea. 

h.  Be  prepared  to  announce  in  the  United  Nations  its  determination 
to  seek  a  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  within  the  general  frame- 
•work  of  previous  United  Nations  Resolutions  and  in  a  manner  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  general  aims  and 
principles  which  the  United  States  believes  should  underlie  such  a 
solution. 

c.  Wlien  such  an  announcement  is  made,  the  United  States  should 
recommend  or  urge  others  to  recommend  the  creation  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  United  Nations  body  which  would  study  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  future  of  Korea  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  enumerated  above.  It  might  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  representative  of  India  to  act  as  chairman  of  such  a 
body. 

30.  The  United  States  should  urge  that  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Korea  or  such  body  as  may  be  established  to  take  its  place  be  charged 
with  continuing  consideration  of  Korean  problems  and  instructed  tn 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  military 
and  internal  security  forces  needed  by  the  R.O.K.  The  U.S.  should 
recommend  that  the  U.N.  Commission  should  consider  the  desirability 
of  permanent  neutralization  of  Korea  accompanied  by  |X)litical  under¬ 
takings  by  the  R.O.K.  and  by  other  states  separately,  including  the 
USSR,  to  refrain  from  any  aggression.  The  question  of  U.N.  guarantee 
should  be  studied  but  no  U.S.  commitment  on  this  point  should  be 
made  at  this  stage. 
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31.  The  United  States  should  urge  that  U.N.  forces  be  retained  in 
Korea  until  and  only  until  a  unified  and  independent  state  has  been 
firmly  established  and  should  be  prepared  to  make  available  United 
States  forces  as  a  contingent  of  the  U.N.  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
deterring  renewed  aggression  or  internal  strife.  These  forces  should 
be  removed  from  Korea  as  early  as  practicable.  Meanwhile,  and  in 
any  event,  the  number  of  our  forces  should  be  reduced  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  they  should  serve  only  in  conjunction  with  other  U.N.  con¬ 
tingents,  preferably  including  some  Asiatic  contingents. 


795.00/9-1150 

Memorandum  l)y  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  September  11,  1950. 

Subject;  Considerations  Surrounding  Proposed  Bombing  of  Kashin 
(Najin) 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  jiresent  policy  of  the  United  States, 
both  military  and  political,  is  directed  toward  a  localization  of  the 
conflict  in  Korea  and  the  avoidance  of  any  unnecessary  extension  of 
hostilities  or  the  outbreak  of  a  general  war.  If  there  is  any  lack  of 
agreement  on  this  point,  it  should  be  clarified  without  delay.  It  is 
obidously  not  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  State  in  any  way 
to  inhibit  the  progress  of  military  operations,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Department  to  attempt  to  assess  the  political  risks 
and  possible  consequences  of  proposed  military  actions  as  they  might 
affect  this  policy. 

The  proposal  to  again  bomb  Kashin,  a  town  but  seventeen  miles  from 
Soviet  territory,  is  an  operation  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Dejiart- 
ment  entails  serious  risks.  The  directive  to  General  MacArthur,  ap- 
provided  by  the  President,  which  authorizes  bombing  operations 
against  specified  military  targets  in  Korea  north  of  the  38th  parallel 
contains  a  stipulation  that  planes  engaged  in  such  operations  should 
stay  “well  clear”  of  the  Soviet  and  Manchurian  frontiers.  This  injunc¬ 
tion  to  stay  “well  clear”  of  the  Soviet  frontier  is  by  its  terms  more  than 
an  injunction  simply  to  avoid  a  violation  of  those  frontiers,  or  it  would 
have  been  so  stated. 

Tlie  Kremlin  has  an  intensive  and  almost  pathological  sensitivity 
regarding  Soviet  frontier  areas.  This  has  always  been  true  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Far  Eastern  area  and  especially  the  immediate  surround¬ 
ings  of  Vladivostok.  The  latter  is  an  area  which  Soviet  authorities  con¬ 
sider  of  vital  importance  to  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Military 
operations  of  any  character  in  that  vicinity  cannot  but  give  them 
deejiest  concei’n  and  keep  them  in  a  state  of  constant  alert.  A  siiecific 
risk  involved  in  the  proposed  operation,  by  no  means  lessened  by  the 
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high  speeds  and  high  altitudes  at  which  modem  air  warfare  is  con¬ 
ducted,  is  that  either  a  violation  or  merely  a  Soviet  conviction  that 
a  violation  of  the  fixaitier  was  possible  would  induce  the  local  Soviet 
commanders  to  endeavor  to  intercept  our  planes.  This  could  well  pro¬ 
duce  an  incident  with  incalculable  consequences.  To  say  the  least  it 
would  have  most  serious  repercussions  in  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  given  the  present  inflamed  state  of  opinion.  It  would 
enjoy  additional  impact  following  so  closely  on  the  alleged  violation 
of  the  Manchurian  frontier  by  our  planes  and  the  recent  episode  in¬ 
volving  the  shooting  down  of  the  Soviet  plane  in  the  Yellow  Sea, 

Yet  even  in  the  absence  of  an  incident  and  given  this  extreme  Soviet 
sensitivity  towards  their  frontiers,  operations  of  the  character  pro¬ 
posed  might  well  convince  the  Kremlin  of  the  need  to  take  protective 
measures  against  their  possible  violations  and  injury  and  thus  lead 
to  a  reoccupation  of  North  Korea  by  Soviet  armed  forces.  In  this 
connection,  one  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that  they  might  place 
Soviet  strategic  bombing  planes  at  the  disposition  of  North  Korean 
forces  for  attacks  against  UN  forces  in  Korea  and  even  our  bases  in 
J  apan. 

In  short,  the  bombing  of  Kashin  or  of  any  other  place  of  equal 
proximity  to  the  Soviet  or  Manchurian  frontier  runs  the  pressing 
danger  of  causing  the  Soviet  Union  to  react  in  the  very  way  we  wish  to 
avoid.  It  is  therefore  the  Department’s  opinion  that  before  a  decision 
is  made,  the  specific  military  advantages  which  might  be  expected  to 
accrue  from  the  proposed  attack  on  Kashin  should  be  carefully  weighed 
against  the  risk  of  the  grave  political  and  military  consequences  out¬ 
lined  above.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  indicated  that  Kashin  is 
believed  to  afford  storage  for  about  28%  of  the  petroleum  supplies 
for  North  Korea,  but  the  significance  of  this  is  not  clear  in  view  of 
the  distance  which  separates  Kashin  from  the  fighting  front  and  the 
town’s  proximity  to  Soviet  territory  which  itself  must  offer  extensive 
facilities  for  storage  and  stockpiling.^ 

De^vn  Aciieson 


'  Mr.  Acheson  saw  President  Truman  on  September  11,  left  this  memorandum 
with  him,  and  subsequently  dictated  the  following  memorandum  of  their 
conversation : 

“I  left  with  the  President  this  memorandum,  and  briefly  discussed  it  with  him. 
He  is  inclined  strongly  toward  our  point  of  view  and  believes  that  General 
Bradley  is  pretty  much  of  that  mind.  I  said  that  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  had 
been  sent  to  the  Ih^fense  Department  so  that  they  could  have  it  in  mind  in  making 
their  report  to  the  President.”  (795.00/9-11 50) 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  supplied  information  to  the  effect  that  the 
.Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  already  informed  MacArthur  on  September  8  that  they 
wished  no  further  attacks  to  be  made  against  Rashin  for  the  present.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  terminated  the  bombing  program  entirely  by 
rescinding  the  basic  target  directive.  (See  Schnabel,  Policy  and  Direction,  p.  ,346.) 
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795.00/9-1150 :  Telegram 

Tlie  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Etribassy  in  Korea 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  September  11, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

117.  UP  desp  Sep  10,  reporting  joint  press  conference  of  Pres  Rhee 
and  Gen  Church  quotes  Rhee  to  effect  UN  advance  imminent  and 
“must  not  stop  until  Reds  driven  entirely  out  of  Kor”. 

Dept  fully  appreciates  difficulty  limiting  expression  Rhee’s  views 
on  advance  beyond  38  and  relation  this  subj  to  Kor  morale.  However, 
important  that  all  Amer  pemonnel  dealing  with  Rhee  and  other  senior 
ROK  Govt  personnel  carefully  avoid  expressing  views  on  this  subj 
that  cld  in  any  way  be  interpreted  as  expression  of  US  policy.  This 
complex  question  is  being  considered  at  highest  levels  US  Govt  in 
light  many  changing  factors  including  vital  importance  of  maintain¬ 
ing  high  degree  of  UN  support  for  whatever  policies  are  adopted. 
You  will  be  informed  of  decisions  when  reached,  and,  any  communi¬ 
cation  thereof  to  Govt  ROK  can  be  made  only  by  you  as  Amer  Amb. 

For  ur  info  in  reply  to  question  on  television  interview  on  Sep  10  ^ 
Sec  replied  that  he  shld  like  to  underline  that  whether  or  not  “we 
stop  at  the  38th  parallel”  is  a  UN  decision.  He  went  on  to  state  that 
“The  UN  have  set  up  the  goal  of  a  united  and  free  Kor.  That  was  in 
their  resolution  in  the  GA  in  ’47  and  ’48.  Now,  how  this  UN  operation  is 
conducted  is  for  the  UN  to  decide.  And,  .  .  .  ,  the  UN  cannot  decide 
that  until  it  is  clear  as  to  how  and  imder  what  circumstances  its  forces 
reach  the  38th  Parallel”. 

Acheson 

*  For  the  text  of  this  interview,  see  the  Dejmrtment  of  State  Bulletin,  Sep¬ 
tember  18, 1950,  p.  460. 

793.54/9-1250 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  The  Netherlands  {Chapin)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

CONFTOENTIAL  The  Hague,  September  12, 1950 — 8  p.  m. 

[Received  September  12 — 1 : 18  p.  m.] 

397.  Pass  Defense.  Chinese  desk  officer  of  Netherlands  FonOff  in¬ 
forms  Embassy  of  following  reports  received  from  its  Consuls  Hong 
Kong  and  Canton  and  Charge  Peking : 

(1)  From  Hong  Kong  and  Canton  reports  continue  be  received 
about  Chinese  Communist  troop  movements  from  south  to  north 
and  vice  versa.  FonOff  officials  say  these  reports  not  reliable  and 
originate  from  Nationalist  sources  Taipei  and  Hong  Kong  and  am 
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SO  conflicting  and  confusing  as  lead  them  (FonOff)  conclusion  that 
they  have  been  “planted”  for  US  consumption.  As  example  their 
conflicting  natures  said  200,000  troops  reported  moving  northward 
and  over  50,000  moving  south  in  direction  Indochina  border. 

Absolutely  no  repoits  from  Peking  Charge  confirming  these  reported 
troop  movements  toward  ISIanchurian-Korean  border. 

(2)  Peking  Charge  reports  recent  meeting  there  representatives 
CPG  and  private  Chinese  export  interests  wherein  concluded  that 
except  for  export  certain  strategic  materials  exports  will  be  placed 
in  hand  private  enterprise.  FonOfl  comments  that  this  may  be  purely 
temporary  measure. 

Apparently  Charge  on  friendly  tenns  with  Indian  Ambassador 
Panikkar.  Latter  has  informed  him  of  recent  talks  with  Chou  En-lai 
who  says  CPG  willing  moderate  attacks  regarding  Korean  conflict 
on  following  conditions :  (a)  that  Chiang  regime  make  no  moves  regain 
former  position  of  power  and;  (b)  that  outcome  forthcoming  UN 
session  prove  successful,  i.e.  that  CPG  be  admitted.  Panikkar,  Nether¬ 
lands  Charge  and  Netherlands  FonOff  all  view  future  darkly  if  CPG 
not  admitted  UN,  arguing  PtSSIl  will  capitalize  on  its  championship 
Chinese  people  and  their  government  while  USA  refusing  even  recog¬ 
nize  “representative”  Chinese  Government.  No  mention  made  Panik- 
kar’s  previously  reported  anti-western  attitude.  No  mention  of  any 
kind  appeared  in  controlled  Peking  press  about  indirect  invitation 
from  Madame  Sun  Yat  Sen  ^  to  Nehru  to  come  Peking  for  visit 
(which  was  declined) . 

Chapin 


‘  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  Council  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China. 


661.93/9-1250 :  Telegram 

The  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  {'Wilkinson')  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRKT  IIoNO  KoNG,  September  12,  1950 — noon. 

[Received  September  12 — 1 :  44  p.  m.] 
556.  Chinese  American  source  believed  reliable  with  whom  Consulate 
General  has  been  in  contact  for  some  time  obtained  following  informa¬ 
tion  from  Chang  Yen-ching,  former  Minister  Foreign  Affaire  in  Man- 
chukuo  Government  (Chang  gave  as  reference  Ambassador  Stuart  and 
Colonel  Barrett  ^  who  may  be  useful  in  evaluating  information) .  Chang 

*  .7.  Leighton  Stuart  and  Col.  David  D.  Barrett,  Ambassador  and  Assistant 
Military  Attach^,  respectively,  American  Embassy  in  the  Republic  of  China  at 
Nanking  (closed). 
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asserts  old-time  friend  now  high  Communist  official  Szechuan  few 
weeks  ago  returned  to  post  from  Peking  via  Hong  Kong  and  told  him 
following  conclusions  reached  in  high-level  conference  Peking. 

(1)  China  cannot  be  neutral  either  with  respect  to  Korea  or  third 
world  war  because  of  Mutual  Aid  Pact  with  USSR. 

(2)  China  will  provide  250,000  troops  to  aid  North  Korea.  They  will 
go  into  battle  in  North  Korean  uniforms.  Li  Li-san’s  trip  to  Korea  ^ 
was  for  purpose  signing  agreement  for  this  step. 

(3)  If  world  war  breaks  out,  Communists  will  win  initial  battles  but 
will  eventually  lose  because  of  material  superiority  of  West. 

(4)  In  event  world  war,  Chinese  Communists  will  abandon  coast 
line,  winch  they  consider  indefensible  against  Western  naval  and 
air  strength  and  withdraw  to  Northwest. 

Consulate  General  arranging  interview  witli  Chang  in  order  better 
evaluate  above  information  and  if  possible  learn  identity  original 
source. 

Sent  Department  556;  repeated  info  Taipei  54. 

W  ILKINSON 


’  Li  Li-san,  Minister  of  Labor  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  delegation  headed  by  Kuo  Mo-jo,  Vice  Premier,  State  Administration 
Council,  People’s  Republic  of  China,  which  visited  North  Korea  beginning  Au¬ 
gust  11,  1950  to  help  observe  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Korean  liberation  from 
Japanese  rule. 


795B.00/9-850 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Enibassy  in  Korea 

SECRET  Wasiiinoton,  September  12, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

121.  Dept  has  been  endeavoring  wherever  possible  to  meet  increas¬ 
ingly  critical  attitude  toward  ROK  GoH  for  its  alleged  polit  and  other 
shortcomings.  With  increasing  influence  of  UN  in  future  solution  of 
Korean  problem,  ROK  is  being  weighed  in  balance  by  member  govts 
and  public  opinion.  Dept  therefore  particularly  disturbed  over  dissen¬ 
sion  and  polit  maneuvering  within  ranks  of  Korean  leaders  described 
urtel  169  Sep  8  at  time  when  unity  so  critically  vital  to  war  effort 
and  to  future  of  Korea.  Effect  of  this  on  world  opinion  under  present 
circumstances  cld  be  disastrous  to  ROK  Govt.  While  Dept  feels  ITS 
must  avoid  appearance  undue  intervention  in  Korean  internal  affairs, 
suggest  you  consider  discreet  discussion  along  foregoing  lines  with 
Rhee  and  other  ROK  polit  leaders,  emphasizing  grave  danger  in¬ 
herent  any  demonstration  lack  of  unity  at  this  time. 


Wnim 
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357.  AD/9-1350 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  September  13, 1950 — 5 : 16  p.  m. 

riuoRiTY  [Received  September  13 — 5 :  50  p.  m.] 

523.  Cordier  has  given  USUN  in  strictest  confidence  copy  of  fol¬ 
lowing  cable  from  Katzin  to  S  YG,  dated  September  8,  raising  question 
regarding  the  role  of  UNCOK  in  investigating  evidence  of  external 
assistance  to  North  Korean  forces.  Cordier  hopes  to  discuss  with  us 
in  a  few  days  the  policy  questions  raised  therein.  We  would  appreciate 
Department’s  comments  soonest. 

“Recently  the  Commission  agreed  to  include  among  the  functions 
of  military  observers  matters  relating  to  external  assistance  to  North 
Koreans,  from  whatsoever  source  or  of  any  kind.  As  this  is  outside  its 
terras  of  reference,  commission  in  doubt  without  specific  instructions 
from  GA  or  SC  whether  it  is  competent  report  generally  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  although  they  proceeded  immediately  request  commander-in-chief 
UN  forces  furnish  them  with  information  upon  which  to  reply  to 
SYG’s  request  in  specific  case  queried.  Delegates  consider  in  absence 
of  over-all  request  from  SC  or  GA  they  would  require  to  receive  specific 
instructions  from  their  governments  in  order  regularize  their  position. 
At  request  of  meeting  this  morning,  have  undertaken  convey  above  to 
you.  Above  agreed  chairman.” 

Specific  SYG  query  mentioned  above  refers  to  SYG’s  request  for  any 
information  UNCOK  might  have  re  Soviet  plane  incident.  Copies  of 
cables  from  Katzin  on  this  and  other  matters,  also  given  us  in  con¬ 
fidence  by  Cordier,  follow  by  despatch.^ 

Austin 


*  Not  printed. 

795.00/9-1450 

Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  September  14,  1950. 

SFM  D-7/3a  Revised 

September  Foreign  Ministers  Meetings 

SUMMARY  FOR  BRIEFING  OF  THE  SECRETARY  ON  KOREA 

The  attached  brief  has  been  revised  ^  to  include  a  statement  of  the 
U.S.  iiosition  as  established  in  NSC  81/1.’“ 


I  For  the  text  of  document  SFM  D-7/3o,  dated  August  28,  see  p.  653. 
Dated  September  9,  p.  712. 
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[Annex] 

Summary  for  Briefing  of  the  Secretary  on  Korea 

During  the  preliminary  tripartite  discussions  general  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  following  main  points : 

1.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  the  present  impressive 
degree  of  unanimity  in  the  UN  on  the  Korean  question. 

2.  UN  forces  should  not  be  committed  to  proceed  north  of  the  38th 
Parallel  without  prior  UN  direction.  This  would  not  preclude  tactical 
operations  incident  to  actions  south  of  the  38th  Parallel. 

3.  UN  forces  should  not  proceed  north  of  the  38th  Parallel  if  Soviet 
or  Chinese  Communist  forces  have  occupied  North  Korea  to  the  38th 
Parallel  or  if  major  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  combat  units  have 
engaged  or  clearly  intend  to  engage  in  hostilities  against  UN  forces. 

4.  The  GA  should  formulate  its  broad  objectives  and  intentions 
with  respect  to  Korea  at  an  early  date,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of 
implementing  previous  UN  resolutions  directed  to  the  achievement 
of  the  independence  and  unification  of  Korea. 

5.  A  commission  of  representatives  of  senior  rank  with  a  high 
percentage  of  Asian  members  should  be  formed  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  UN  on  problems  relating  to  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  and  unified  Korea,  including  the  holding  of  elections. 

6.  UN  forces  with  strong  .A^ian  participation  should  be  retained 
in  Korea  during  the  period  of  readjustment  following  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

7.  Continued  UN  political  and  economic  assistance  to  the  Korean 
Government  will  be  necessary. 

Agreement  with  the  British  and  French  should  be  sought  as  to  the 
future  authority  and  competence  of  the  present  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  in  the  following  sense : 

(а)  The  continuity  and  sovereignty  of  the  ROK  should  continue 
to  be  recognized  over  Korea  south  of  the  38th  Parallel. 

(б)  The  validity  of  the  elections  previously  held  by  the  ROK  under 
UN  supervision  should  not  be  challenged. 

(c)  Elections  under  UN  supervision  should  be  held  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  in  Korea  north  of  the  38th  Parallel  for  the  ultimate 
extension  of  the  authority  of  the  ROK  in  that  area. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  2  above,  the  U.S.  position  as  estab¬ 
lished  in  NSC  81/1  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Operations  north  of  the  38th  Parallel  for  the  purpose  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  North  Korea  would  be  undertaken  only  after  consultation 
with  and  approval  of  United  Nations  members.  The  UN  forces  now 
have  a  legal  basis  for  conducting  operations  north  of  the  38th  Parallel 
to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  the  North  Korean  forces  behind  this 
line  or  to  defeat  these  forces.  However,  the  UN  Commander,  before 
undertaking  such  operations,  including  amphibious  and  airborne  land¬ 
ings  or  ground  operations  in  pursuance  of  a  rollback,  would,  in  view 
of  the  risks  inimlved,  obtain  further  authorization  from  Washington. 
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United  States  Delegation  Minutes:  SFM  Min-If. 

[Extracts] ' 


SECRET 


Conference  of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Fren(;ii 

Foreign  Ministers 
New  York,  September  1950 


minutes  of  the  fourth  meeting  held  in  the  WALDORF-ASTORIA 
3  :  00  P.  M.  SEPTEMBER  14,  1950 


United  States 

Members 

Mr.  Acheson  (US) 

Mr.  Schuman  (FR) 

Mr.  Bevin  (UK) 

Present 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Philip  C.  Jessup 

Henri  Bonnet 

M.  E.  Dening 

George  W.  Perkins 

Jean  Chauvel 

Sir  Pierson  Dixon 

Dean  Rusk 

M.  de  Latournelle 

Sir  Oliver  Franks 

Roland  de  Margerie 

Sir  Giadwyn  Jebb 

Korea 

Mr.  Acheson  noted  that  the  UN  delegations  of  the  three  countries 
had  been  in  constant  consultation  on  the  Korean  question  and  were 
Agreed  upon  the  course  to  be  followed  in  the  U.N.^  Unless  there  were 
■questions  to  be  raised,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  issue 
further. 

Mr.  Bevin  said  that  at  a  later  time  the  United  Kingdom  wished  to 
discuss  the  attitude  to  be  taken  toward  the  Syngman  Rhee  government, 
but  there  was  no  need  to  raise  the  issue  now.® 


^  The  complete  text  of  these  minutes  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iii. 

*  See  the  memorandum  agreed  upon  by  the  three  U.N.  delegations  dated 
Sei)tember  6,  p.  704. 

•The  U.S.  Delegation  Summary  Minutes  of  this  portion  of  the  meeting  read 
as  follows: 

“Mr.  Acheson  noted  that  the  Delegations  of  the  three  governments  to  the 
United  Nations  had  had  a  full  exchange  of  views  on  the  subject  of  Korea  and 
were  fully  agreed  upon  the  course  to  be  followed  in  the  United  Nations  with 
respect  to  that  problem. 

“The  Ministers  approved  the  understanding  reached  by  their  Delegations  in 
this  matter.”  (Summary  Minutes  4 :  795.00/9-1450) 
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Editorial  Note 

In  the  early  morning  of  September  15  (Korean  time),  forces  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  successfully  launched  an  amphibious 
assault  against  the  North  Korean-held  port  of  Inchon.  This  was  the 
first  phase  of  a  United  Nations  offensive  to  drive  the  North  Korean 
forces  out  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  For  details  and  references  to  other 
sources,  see  Appleman,  South  to  the  Nahtong,  North  to  the  Yalu,  pages 
488  ff. 


357.AD/9-1350 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington,  September  15, 1950 — 2  p.  m. 

269.  Reurtel  523  Sep  13.  Dept  considers  UNCOK  may  correctly 
interpret  its  terms  of  reference  to  cover  observation  of  mattei-s  relating 
to  external  assistance  to  North  Koreans,  from  whatever  source  or  of 
any  kind.  Paragraph  1  (a)  of  GA  res  Oct  17, 1949  provides  that  Com¬ 
mission  shall  “observe  and  report  any  developments  which  might  lead 
to  or  otherwise  involve  military  conflict  in  Korea.”  It  is  our  I’ecollec- 
tion  that  “or  otherwise  involve”  was  addition  suggested  by  Australians 
to  obviate  possibility  of  interpretation  that,  with  outbreak  military 
conflict,  observation  mandate  of  Commission  would  terminate.  We 
understood  it  to  mean  that  Commission  had  on  contrary  clear  GA 
mandate,  while  military  conflict  should  continue,  to  observe  and  report 
on  any  feature  relating  to  such  conflict. 

Webb 


795B. 00/9-1550  ;  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Pusan,  September  15, 1950. 

[Received  September  15 — 8 : 17  p.  m.] 
180.  Deptel  121,  September  12.  Embassy  has  consistently  done  every¬ 
thing  within  its  capabilities  to  make  Rhee,  civic  and  National 
Assembly  leaders  fully  aware  of  dangerous  effect  on  UN  support  ap¬ 
pearance  Korean  internal  disunity  and  factionalism.  IMytel  169  ^  was 
sent  only  after  it  became  evident  that  Assembly  was  preparing  conduct 
public  political  battle  between  executive  and  legislature  nominally 
over  question  dismissal  ministers  Defense  and  Home  Affairs  and  Rhee 
was  preparing  accept  public  challenge. 


^  September  8,  p.  711. 
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After  private  Embassy  conversations  National  Assembly  leaders 
Shin  Ik  Hi  and  Chang  Taik  San  agreed  suppress  controversy  for 
present  while  Rhee  appeared  before  Assembly  making  generally  con¬ 
ciliatory  speech  while  refusing  dismiss  ministers,  and  appointed  four 
members  National  Assembly  UNGA  delegates. 

Embassy  will  continue  discreetly  tender  such  advice  as  necessary. 
Appears  for  present  key  figures  persuaded  necessity  presenting  appear¬ 
ance  unity.  Two  most  disturbing  influences,  Yun  Tchi  Yun  and  Chang 
Taik  San,  will  be  removed  shortly  with  their  departure  on  missions 
abroad. 


Muccio 


THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  OFFENSIVE, 
SEPTEMBER  16-NOVEMBER  28,  1950:  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  THE  38TH  PARALLEL;  UNITED  NATIONS  ACTIVI¬ 
TIES  CONCERNING  KOREA ;  THE  QUESTION  OF  INTER¬ 
VENTION  BY  THE  PEOPLE’S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

795.00/9-1650 

The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  {Matthews)  to  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Foreign  Military  Affairs 
and  Assistance  {Bums) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  September  16,  1950. 

Dear  General  Burns  :  If  the  amphibious  operations  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  Korea  are  successful,  it  is  likely  that  in  the  very  near  future 
there  will  be  either  (1)  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  direct  interven¬ 
tion,  or  (2)  a  suit  for  peace  or  an  armistice  by  the  North  Koreans. 
NSC  81/1  ^  clearly  sets  forth  the  action  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of 
Chinese  Communist  or  Soviet  intervention.  However,  it  does  not  as 
clearly  set  forth  the  immediate  action  to  be  taken  in  the  event  the 
North  Koreans  sue  for  peace  or  armistice.  It  is,  therefore,  considered 
a  matter  of  urgency  that  a  decision  be  made  as  to  the  immediate  reply 
to  be  made  by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Unified  Command  to 
any  suit  for  peace  or  offer  of  cease  fire  which  may  be  received  prior 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  discussions  provided  for  in  paragraph  23  of 
NSC  81/1. 

Tliis  problem  has  two  phases — 1)  immediate  armistice  terms,  and 
2)  eventual  peace  terms.  This  letter  concerns  only  the  former.  In  the 
event  the  North  Korean  authorities  should  directly  or  indirectly  ap¬ 
proach  the  UN  or  any  government  participating  in  the  present  opera¬ 
tions  in  Korea  with  a  request  for  peace  terms  or  a  cease  fire  agreement, 
they  should  be  informed  by  whatever  means  may  be  appropriate  that 
a  cease  fire  agreement  is  a  pixrely  military  matter  and  accordingly 
they  should  communicate  their  offer  to  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Unified  Command,  who  is  the  appropriate  representative  to  nego- 


^  Dated  September  9,  p.  712. 
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tiate  ail}'  armistice  or  cease  fire  agreement.  The  Commanding  General 
will  look  to  the  United  States  Government  for  appropriate  instruc¬ 
tions  and  the  United  States  Government  will  be  guided  by  any  rele¬ 
vant  decisions  of  the  Security  Council.  The  question  of  eventual  peace 
terms  is  a  matter  for  UN  decision.  However,  armistice  terms  should,  to 
the  maximum  possible  extent,  anticipate  the  eventual  peace  terms. 
Tlierefore,  the  United  States  Government  should  advise  the  Command¬ 
ing  General  of  tlie  Unified  Command  for  his  guidance  of  the  general 
principles  which  this  Government  considers  should  be  embodied  in 
any  cease  fire  or  annistice  arrangement  granted  by  him.  Subject,  of 
course,  to  changing  military  factors  such  principles  might  include  the 
following  measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense : 

1.  All  North  Korean  forces,  regular  and  irregular,  wherever 
situated,  to  cease  hostilities  fortbwith  and  to  comply  with  all  military 
requirements  which  may  be  imposed  by  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Unified  Command  in  connection  with  the  armistice  or  cease  fire 
agreement. 

2.  All  North  Korean  forces,  south  of  38°,  shall  be  interned  by  UN 
forces  pending  a  UN  decision  on  peace  terms. 

3.  Teams  of  UN  forces  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  territorv  north 
of  38°  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  disarmament  of  North 
Korean  forces  in  that  territory  but  such  forces  shall  not  be  interned. 

4.  Pending  the  establishment  of  UN  peace  terms,  the  North  Korean 
civil  authorities  shall  be  held  responsible  for  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  the  area  north  of  38°.  For  this  purpose  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Unified  Command  may  permit  a  limited  number  of 
civil  police  to  retain  such  arms  as  mav  be  determined  by  him. 

5.  All  UN  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  now  under  North 
Korean  control  are  to  be  liberated  at  once  and  provision  made  for 
their  protection,  care,  maintenance  and  immediate  transportation  to 
places  directed  by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Unified  Command. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Department  of  Defense  may  wish  to  consider 
the  foregoing  with  the  view  to  the  establishment  by  both  Departments 
of  a  position  to  be  communicated  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
Unified  Command  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  North  Korean  collapse 
pending  the  conclusion  of  discussions  with  friendly  members  of  the 
UN  of  terms  to  be  offered  to  North  Korean  forces  as  provided  by 
paragraph  23  of  NSC  81/1. 

Sincerely  yours, 


II.  Freeman  ^fATTiiEW’S 
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S30/9-450 :  Telegram 

T lie  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  India 
TOP  SECRET  Wasiiington,  September  16, 1950 — 1  p.  m. 

PRIORITY 

405.  Uriel  551  Sept  4  ^  and  with  particular  ref  to  landing  UN  forces 
Inchon,  situation  in  Korea  has  reached  critical  stage  for  aggressors. 
Pis  approach  Bajpai  early  opportunity  and  state  that  in  US  opinion 
it  is  of  utmost  importance  for  Chi  Commies  themselves  that  they 
avoid  intervention  in  Korean  hostilities.  Present  change  mil  situation 
indicates  UN  may  be  able  restore  peace  quickly  in  Korea  and  on  the 
record  of  UN  debate  and  action,  it  cld  be  expected  that  UN  patently 
wld  view  with  grave  concern  Chi  Commie  intervention.  Say  that  we 
feel  it  might  well  serve  purpose  of  preventing  extension  of  war  if 
Bajpai  wld  have  Pannikar  communicate  this  info  to  Peiping  leadere. 
Such  expression  views  wld  of  course  be  more  elfective  if  Bajpai  were 
to  communicate  views  as  India’s  own  (assuming  his  views  to  be  in 
accord  with  ours)  or  at  least  associate  GOI  with  them.  US  wld  be 
happy  have  Bajpai  consent  do  so. 

Chi  Commies  cld  be  assured  character  of  UN  action  and  continued 
UN  interest  in  Korea  wld  constitute  solid  guarantee  that  no  threat 
wld  come  to  China  from  that  area  in  event  peace  restored  along  UN 
lines. 

Webb 

*  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  vol.  vi,  p.  482.  It  reported  on  a  discussion 
held  between  Henderson  and  Bajpai  on  September  3  concerning  U.S.  policy 
toward  China,  during  which  Bajpai  expressed  tlie  opinion  that,  on  balance,  the 
admis.sion  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  to  the  United  Nations  would  be  of 
advantage  to  the  free  world.  (330/9-450) 


795.00/9-1850 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  September  18,  1950 — 8  a.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  September  18 — 3 : 16  a.  m.] 

683.  Contents  of  Deptel  405,  September  16  were  communicated 
orally  to  Bajpai  at  noon  today.  His  reaction  appeared  to  be  entirely 
favorable.  He  said  that  he  would  inform  Pannikar  immediately  of 
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the  conversation  and  instnict  him  to  express  to  Chinese  Communist 
authorities  the  views  of  GOI  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  -world 
jieace  and  of  China  that  Chinese  Peoples  Grovernment  did  not  become 
involved  in  Korean  hostilities. 

Bajpai  agreed  that  this  expression  views  would  be  more  effective 
as  India’s  own  and  indicated  that  GOI  in  fact  attached  great  im¬ 
portance  to  an  independent  expression  of  views  completely  dissociated 
from  any  which  US  Government  might  have, 

Bajpai  went  on  to  say  that  the  policy  and  efforts  of  GOI  all  along 
had  been  directed  towards  prevention  extension  of  hostilities  and 
restoration  of  peace  so  that  it  was  natural  thing  for  GOI  to  make 
such  expression  of  views  to  Chinese  Peoples  Government  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  which  he  recognized  as  critical  stage  in  Korean  situation. 

Bajpai  said  that  he  was  fully  authorized,  in  the  absence  of  Prime 
^Minister,  to  issue  instructions  to  Pannikar;  and  concluded  by  asking 
that  substance  of  the  conversation,  particularly  his  willingness  to 
issue  such  instructions  followmg  US  approach,  be  treated  as  matter 
of  utmost  confidence. 

An  appropriate  expression  of  appreciation  was  given  for  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  act  in  a  favorable  sense  with  such  promptness  as  well  as 
assurance  that  his  decision  would  be  closely  guarded. 

Henderson 


EditoriaZ  Note 

At  the  502nd  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  held 
on  September  18  from  3  to  7 : 30  p.  m.,  the  United  States  Representa¬ 
tive  read  the  text  of  the  fourth  report  of  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand  (S/1796)  covering  the  period  August  16-31,  1950.  The  report 
stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  supplied  equipment  and  that  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  had  provided  manpower  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  North  Korean  army  by  releasing  a  “vast  pool”  of  ethnic 
Koreans  who  had  served  in  combat  with  the  Chinese  forces  in  China. 
The  Soviet  Representative  read  the  texts  of  two  communications 
(S/1778/Rev.  1  and  S/1800)  from  the  North  Korean  Government 
requesting  the  Council  to  take  action  to  stop  United  States  barbarous 
bombings  of  nonmilitary  targets.  He  denied  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  supplying  arms  to  North  Korea  and  pointed  out  that  much  of  the 
North  Korean  artillery'  and  equipment  was  captured  United  States 
material  supplied  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  but  captured  by  North 
Korean  forces.  For  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.502. 
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795.00/9-1850 

Memoraiulum  of  Conversation^  ty  Mr.  John  M.  Allison  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

coNFiDENTiAii  [New  York,]  September  18,  1950.^ 

Subject :  Korean  Item  in  the  General  Assembly 
Participants :  Mr.  John  M.  Chang,  Ambassador,  Kepublic  of  Korea 
Mr.  Ben  C.  Limb,  Foreign  Minister,  Kepnblic  of  Korea 
Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  United  States  Delegation 
Mr.  John  M.  Allison,  Principal  Far  Eastern  Adviser, 
United  States  Delegation 

The  Korean  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Ben  C.  Limb  was  brought  in 
late  this  afternoon  by  the  Korean  Ambassador,  Mr.  John  M.  Chang. 
The  Foreign  Minister  had  just  arrived  from  Korea  to  be  present  at  this 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  he  and  the  Ambassador  not  onl}^ 
wished  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mr.  Dulles  but  also  to  make  clear  the 
Korean  attitude  toward  United  Nations  consideration  of  the  Korean 
problem. 

The  Ambassador  outlined  three  points  which  were  of  immediate 
concern.  They  were 

(1)  The  strong  belief  of  the  Korean  Government  and  people  that 
any  United  Nations  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  must  make  certain 
that  the  38th°  parallel  not  be  perpetuated.  Ambassador  Chang  said 
that  the  Korean  Government  believed  that  the  United  Nations  forces 
should  push  right  on  to  the  former  northern  boundaries  of  Korea,  that 
the  North  Korea  army  should  only  be  pennitted  to  surrender  uncon¬ 
ditionally  and  that  after  a  suitable  period  had  elapsed  elections  should 
be  held  in  North  Korea,  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
fill  the  hundred  vacant  seats  in  the  Korean  National  Assembly.  Am¬ 
bassador  Chang  specifically  stated  that  the  Government  of  the  Ee- 

Sublic  of  Korea  should  assume  sovereignty  over  North  Korea  after  the 
efeat  of  the  North  Korea  forces. 

(2)  It  was  urged  by  the  Ambassador  that  the  Korean  item  be  con¬ 
sider^  by  the  Assembly  as  early  as  possible  in  view  of  its  importance. 

(3)  Lastly,  the  Korean  Government  was  concerned  lest  insufficient 
attention  be  given  by  the  United  Nations  to  the  necessity  for  large- 
scale  economic  rehabilitation  under  United  Nations  auspices  after  the 
cessation  of  fighting. 

With  regard  to  point  (1)  Mr.  Dulles  made  clear  that  the  United 
States  position  remained  as  it  had  always  been,  namely,  that  any 
solution  of  the  Korean  problem  should  be  in  accord  with  i^revious 

‘  Tlie  source  text  Is  a  copy  of  a  document  In  the  10  Files,  Department  of  State, 
bearing  the  designation  US/A/2460  and  the  date  September  19,  1950. 
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United  Nations  resolutions  all  of  which  envisioned  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  and  united  Korea.  Thei'e  was  no  disagreement  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Uulles  as  to  the  aim  of  achieving  a  free  and  united 
Korea.  The  only  problem  was  a  practical  military  problem  whether 
it  would  be  possible  from  the  military  point  of  view  to  carry  on  in 
areas  where  Soviet  Kussia  or  Communist  China  might  intervene 
actively  with  troops.  With  regard  to  point  (2)  it  was  agreed  that 
early  consideration  of  the  Korean  item  was  desirable  and  while  it  was 
not  said  just  when  it  would  come  up  on  the  agenda  it  was  believed 
that  the  Korean  Avishes  would  probably  be  met.  With  respect  to  point 
(3)  l\Ir.  Dulles  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  was  equally  con¬ 
cerned  and  that  serious  consideration  was  being  given  as  to  how  the 
United  Nations  might  best  take  part  in  the  economic  rehabilitation 
of  Korea  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Dulles  informed  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Ambassador  that 
while  he  was  not  personally  going  to  handle  the  Korean  case  in  as  much 
as  Senator  Austin  would  do  this,  nevertheless  he  was  extremely  inter¬ 
ested  and  would  pass  on  to  the  proper  authorities  the  views  of  the 
Korean  Government. 

John  M.  Allison 


820/9-1950 

Position  Paper  Prepared  for  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly 

SECRET  [New  York,]  September  19,  1950. 

SD/A/C.l/340/Eev.  1 

Korea 

the  problem 

To  determine  the  position  which  the  United  States  should  take  in 
consideration  of  the  Korean  case  in  the  General  Assembly.^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  should 
be  guided  in  its  consideration  of  the  Korean  question  by  the  following 
general  policies : 

a.  The  aim  of  the  United  States  is  to  do  its  part  under  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  the  United  Nations  to  help  the  Koreans  to  enjoy  their 
right  to  be  free,  independent  and  united,  as  set  forth  in  the  General 
Assembly  resolutions  of  1947, 1948,  and  1949. 

'  The  5th  regular  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  began  in  New  York 
on  September  19. 
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h.  The  United  States  Delegation  should  avoid  discussion  of  what 
our  policy  would  be  when  UN  forces  reach  the  38th  parallel  on  the 
ground  that  this  question  must  be  decided  by  the  Security  Council. 

c.  The  General  Assembly  should  continue  to  seek  to  bring  about 
the  unification  of  Korea,  which  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern  to 
all  Koreans  and  to  the  United  Nations.  The  unification  of  Korea  should 
be  arranged  by  representatives  of  the  Korean  people  chosen  in  free 
secret-ballot  elections  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage,  and 
elections  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

d.  The  final  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  must  be  carried  out 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter. 

e.  jMaximum  support  of  the  other  Membei-s  of  the  United  Nations 
for  each  stage  of  any  action  proposed  in  the  General  Assembly  should 
be  sought.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  and  reinforce 
the  impressive  unity  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world  in  respect  to 
Korea. 

2.  The  United  States  Delegation  should  advocate  the  adoption  at 
this  General  Assembly  session  of  a  resolution  formulating  the  broad 
objectives  and  intentions  of  the  United  Nations,  and  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  implementing  previous  United  Nations  resolutions 
directed  toward  the  achievement  of  the  independence  and  unification 
of  Korea. 

3.  The  United  States  should  siipport  the  creation  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  an  appropriate  United  Nations  Commission  on  which 
there  should  be  substantial  Asian  participation,  perhaps  under  the 
chairmanship  of  India,  to  study  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  problem  of  Korea. 

4.  The  United  States  Delegation  should  support  substantive  recom¬ 
mendations  along  the  following  lines : 

a.  The  Government  of  the  Eopublic  of  Korea  should  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  lawful  government  in  Korea,  liaving  jurisdiction 
in  the  area  south  of  the  38th  parallel,  and  should  be  consulted  with 
respect  to  any  long-term  solution  of  the  Korean  problem. 

h.  Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  United  Nations  forces 
should  be  retained  in  Korea  so  long  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  renewed  aggression  and  internal  strife. 

c.  The  commission  referred  to  in  recommendation  3  abov'e  should 
bo  available  in  Korea  to  advise  regarding  post-hostilities  rehabilitation 
and  the  unification  of  the  country,  to  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  holding  of  elections  in  Korea,  and  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  the  size  and  character  of  military  and  internal  security 
forces  required  in  Korea. 

d.  The  commission  should  also  give  advice  to  iNIembers  of  the  United 
Nations  as  to  the  assistance  which  the  Korean  Government  will  require. 

5.  The  United  States  Delegation  should  oppose  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly’s  hearing  representatives  of  the  regime  in  North  Korea  so  long 
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as  they  maintain  their  defiance  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Delegation 
should  not  oppose  the  thesis  that  the  commission  referred  to  in  para¬ 
graph  3  above  may  in  its  discretion  hear  any  Koreans. 

6.  There  is  attached  herewith  a  list  of  points  which  might  be 
included  in  a  draft  resolution  regarding  the  problem  of  Korea.  The 
United  States  Delegation  should  use  these  points  as  a  basis  for  informal 
discussion  with  other  delegations. 

LIST  OF  POINTS  WHICH  MAT  BE  OFFERED  FOR  INCLUSION  IN  A  DIL\.FT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  KOREA 

1.  Preambulatory  paragraphs: 

a.  noting  with  satisfaction  the  prompt  action  taken  by  the  Security 
Council  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  to  halt  the  aggression  upon 
the  Republic  of  Korea ; 

&.  noting  the  report  submitted  by  UNCOK ; 

c.  reaffirming  the  General  Assembly’s  purpose  that  the  Korean 
people  shall  be  enabled  to  establish  with  United  Nations  assistance  a 
single  government  of  their  own  choice  to  exercise  sovereign  authority 
throughout  all  Korea ; 

d.  recalling  its  declaration  of  December  12,  1948  regarding  the 
status  of  the  GoiTrnment  of  the  Republic  of  Koi-ea ;  and 

e.  expressing  its  determination  to  contribute  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problems  which  have  arisen  from  the  hostilities  in  Korea  and 
which  must  be  met  in  order  that  the  unification  of  Korea  may  be 
brought  about  and  its  independence  consolidated. 

2.  A  recommendation  that  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
United  Nations  forces  should  be  retained  in  Korea  so  long  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  renewed  aggression  and 
internal  strife. 

3.  A  recommendation  that  there  be  established  forthwith  a  United 

Nations  Special  Committee  for  Korea,  superseding  UNCOK  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  (  ) ,  to  observe  and  consult  through¬ 

out  Korea,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly 
regarding  the  independence  and  unification  of  Korea,  the  holding  of 
elections,  post-hostilities  relief  and  the  rehabilitation  of  war  damages, 
post-hostilities  maintenance  of  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea, 
Korean  military  and  internal  security  forces,  and  the  future  inter¬ 
national  status  of  Korea. 

4.  Provision  that  the  Special  Committee  should  meet  as  soon  as 
possible  and  not  later  than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  resolution ; 
should  be  authorized  to  travel,  observe,  and  consult  throughout  Korea ; 
should  determine  its  own  procedures ;  should  have  authority  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations;  and  should  remain  in  existence  pending  a  new  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  General  Assembly. 
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5.  A  request  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Special  Committee  study  the  post-hostilities  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation  needs  of  the  Koreans,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  a  program  of  assistance  to  the  people  of  Korea 
by  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

6.  A  call  upon  Member  States,  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic  of 
Korea,  and  all  Koreans  to  afford  every  assistance  and  facility  to  the 
Special  Committee  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  responsibilities,  and  ta 
refrain  from  any  acts  derogatory  to  the  purposes  of  the  resolution ; 

7.  A  request  to  the  Secretary  General  to  provide  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  with  appropriate  staff  and  other  facilities. 

BACKGROUND 

1.  The  problem  of  Korea  has  been  before  the  United  Nations  at  the 
regular  fall  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1947,  1948,  and  1949. 
At  each  of  these  sessions  the  Assembly  sought  by  appropriate  resolu¬ 
tions  and  the  appointment  of  United  Nations  Commissions  to  do  what 
it  could,  in  the  light  of  the  Soviet  influence  in  North  Korea,  to  bring 
about  the  unification  of  Korea  and  the  removal  of  all  barriers  between 
the  North  and  the  South. 

2.  The  present  Government  of  Korea  was  established  by  elections 
held  under  the  observation  of  the  United  Nations  Temporary  Com¬ 
mission  in  1948.  In  its  resolution  of  December  12,  1948  the  General 
Assembly  expressly  declared  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  had  been  established  as  a  “lawful  government  having  effective 
control  and  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  Korea  where  the  Temjmrary 
Commission  was  able  to  observe  and  consult  and  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Korea  reside;  that  this  government  is  based 
on  elections  which  were  a  valid  expression  of  the  free  will  of  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  that  part  of  Korea  and  which  were  observed  by  the  Tempo¬ 
rary  Commission ;  and  that  this  is  the  only  such  government  in  Korea.”' 

3.  The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  (UNCOK)  and  its 
predecessor  the  Temporary  Commission  have  been  in  Korea  since 
January  1948,  and  UNCOK  has  submitted  a  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  its  activities  since  the  last  session.  UNCOK  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  post-hostilities  problems  of 
Korea,  but  it  is  not  likely  on  its  own  initiative  to  submit  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  this  question  to  the  Assembly  this  fall. 

4.  Action  by  the  Security  Council  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
has  consisted  essentially  of : 

a.  The  rc.solution  of  June  2.5. 19.50  determiniirg  that  the  attack  on  the 
Republic  of  Korea  was  a  breacli  of  the  peace,  calling  for  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  calling  iq^on  the  authorities  of  North  Korea 
to  withdraw  their  forces  to  the  38th  parallel. 
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h.  The  resolution  of  June  27,  1950  recommending  that  ^lembers  of 
the  United  Nations  furnish  such  assistance  to  the  Republic  as  may  he 
necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  restore  peace  and  security  in 
the  area. 

c.  The  resolution  of  July  7,  1950  recommending  tliat  United  Na¬ 
tions  Members  make  their  forces  and  assistance  available  to  a  unified 
commander  under  the  United  States,  requesting  the  United  States  to 
designate  the  Unified  Commander,  and  authorizing  use  of  the  United 
Nations  flag. 

5.  At  present  because  of  the  adoption  of  these  three  resolutions  no 
further  Security  Council  decisions  are  necessary  to  carry  forward  the 
military  i)hase  of  the  United  Nations  action  to  repel  North  Korean 
aggression.  The  United  States,  however,  introduced  in  the  Council 
a  resolution  the  puri)Ose  of  which  was  to  localize  the  conflict;  this 
resolution  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  representative  on  September  0. 

0.  The  problem  before  the  United  Nations,  therefore,  divides  itself 
into  two  aspects;  First,  the  necessary  action  to  bo  taken  in  puisuance 
of  the  Security  Council  resolutions  to  repel  the  North  Korean  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  second,  the  problem  of  bringing  about  under  United  Nations 
auspices  the  unity  and  independence  of  Korea  and  the  establishment  of 
a  general  status  of  peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

7.  The  first  of  these  problems  comes  normally  within  the  domain 
of  the  Security  Council  and  so  long  as  the  Security  Council  is  not 
prevented  by  the  veto  or  otherwise  from  taking  such  further  action 
as  the  situation  required,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  General 
Assembly  to  leave  that  phase  to  the  Security  Council.  The  second 
problem,  however,  of  the  long-term  solution  of  the  Korean  question, 
comes  naturally  within  the  domain  of,  and  should  be  handled  by,  the 
General  Assembly.  This  is  so  because  of  the  more  representative  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Assembly,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Assembly  and  its 
subsidiary  body,  UNCOK,  have  already  given  consideration  to  the 
problem,  and  because  of  the  absence  of  the  veto  in  its  decisions. 

8.  It  would  not  appear  that  Article  12  of  the  Charter,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Assembly  shall  not  make  recommendations  on  a  problem 
while  the  Security  Council  is  dealing  with  it,  offers  any  barrier  to 
this  division  of  the  case  between  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly.  So  long  as  the  matter  remains  in  the  Security  Council’s 
agenda,  General  Assembly  recommendations  would  be  confined  to  those 
aspects  of  the  Korean  question  which  do  not  come  within  the  area 
defined  by  the  agenda  itemMf  the  Security  Council — “Complaint  of 
aggression  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea” — and  by  the  resolutions  here- 
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tofore  adopted  by  the  Council.  (A  position  paper  regarding  this 
question  lias  been  jirepared  for  the  Delegation’s  use)  .~ 

9.  A  particularly  difficult  aspect  of  the  Korean  question  is  to  decide 
how  much  of  the  United  Nations  aspiration  to  bring  about  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  Korea  should  be  adopted  as  a  goal  which  .the  United 
Nations  is  committed  to  attain  through  military  means.  IVe  recognize 
the  fact  that  no  decision  as  to  how  far  United  Nations  troops  should 
go  in  Korea  can  be  made  save  in  the  light  of  circumstances  which  may 
exist  at  the  time  when  it  becomes  possible  to  reach  or  pass  the  38th 
jiarallel.  IVe  ought  not  to  commit  ourselves  to  an3hhing  in  this  regard 
in  the  General  Assembly  discussions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
recommendation  is  made  that  the  United  States  Delegation  should 
avoid  discussion  of  this  subject  and  should  say  that  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  is  now  within  the  purview  of  the  Security  Council. 

10.  While  we  must  avoid  commitment  with  regard  to  bringing  about 
unification  of  Korea  through  military  means,  we  will  find  it  equally 
desirable  to  maintain  that,  as  the  General  Assembly'  has  decided  in 
earlier  A’ears,  Korea  should  be  a  single  nation.  The  unity  of  Korea 
is  the  one  aspiration  which  all  Koreans  share.  Accordingly^,  while 
seeking  to  keep  the  conduct  of  the  fighting  in  Korea  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  its  peace  and  security  in  the  hands  of  the  Security  Council, 
we  should  urge  that  the  Assembly  make  recommendations  for  the 
post-hostilities  period  which  would  include  a  reiteration  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Korea  should  be  united  under  a  free  and  independent 
national  government. 

11.  Even  upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  Korean  independence 
could  not  long  continue  if  (a)  United  Nations  forces  were  withdrawn 
at  once;  or  (b)  no  provision  were  made  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  United  States  advocates  a  further  continuance  of  United  Nations 
foices  in  the  countrv  after  hostilities  are  ended  (though  this  should 
be  for  as  brief  a  period  as  is  safe).  We  believe  these  forces  should 
include  strong  Asian  ])articiiiation,  and  that  United  States  forces, 
although  they  would  be  available  to  serve  as  part  of  these  United 
Niitions  forces,  should  not  be  stationed  north  of  the  38th  parallel 
if  this  can  be  avoided.  Likewise  we  consider  it  necessary  that  the 
Ignited  Nations  should  nurse  Korea  back  to  health  and  strength.  Such 
i-ehabilitation  might  be  undertaken  through  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  specialized  agencies,  and  the  United  States  would 
assume  its  share  of  the  task. 


*  The  paper  on  procedural  aspect.s  of  the  Korean  problem  in  the  F'.N.  Oeneral 
.Assembly,  dated  September  8  (SI)/A/C.1/341).  is  not  printed:  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  based  on  the  points  of  a.sreement  contained  in  the  memorandum 
agreed  on  by  the  French,  U.K.,  and  U.S.  Delegations,  dated  September  0,  p.  704. 
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795.00/9-2050 :  Telegram 

Tiie  Ambassador  in  India  [Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


New  Delhi,  September  20,  1950 — 11  p.  m. 
[Received  September  21 — 4: 11  a.  m.] 


TOP  SECRET 
PRIORITY 


716.  Embassy  officer  called  on  Bajpai  at  noon  today  at  latter’s  re¬ 
quest.  Bajpai  read  two  telegrams  which  had  just  been  received  from 
Pannikar  at  Peijiing  in  response  to  instructions  (Embtel  683,  Sep¬ 
tember  17  \_18']  and  Deptel  405,  September  16)  Bajpai  had  sent  fol¬ 
lowing  convei-sation  reported  almve  Embtel.  Pannikar’s  reiiort  seemed 
so  important  that  Bajpai  was  asked  to  supply  copies  thereof  and  he 
iimnediately  agreed  to  supply  paraphrases  first  of  which  (that  relating 
to  possible  Chinese  Communist  inteiwention  in  Korea)  is  quoted  below : 

“During  my  recent  conversation  Chou  En-lai  has  continuously  em¬ 
phasized  peaceful  intentions  of  Chinese  Government  and  even  in  re¬ 
spect  of  Formosa  on  which  public  feeling  was  deeply  moved  they  have 
preferred  so  far  to  follow  a  peaceful  line.  As  regards  Korea  they  have 
shown  no  undue  interest  beyond  expression  of  sympathy.  Even  that 
has  been  notably  slackened  during  the  last  two  weeks.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances  direct  participation  of  China  in  Korean  fighting  seems  beyond 
range  of  possibility  unless  of  course  a  world  war  starts  as  a  result  of 
UN  forces  passing  beyond  38th  parallel  and  Soviet  Union  deciding 
directly  to  intervene.  I  am  satisfied  that  China  by  herself  will  not 
interfere  in  the  conflict  and  try  to  pull  others  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 
Also  following  facts  are  sigmficant.  Not  even  elementary  precaution 
against  air  raids  is  being  taken  in  Peking  itself.  After  experience  of 
Korean  cities  Chinese  are  well  aware  that  in  case  of  conflict  with 
America  they  will  be  subjected  to  large-scale  bombing  and  yet  there 
has  not  been  any  attempt  in  Peking,  Tienstin,  a  major  industrial  city 
on  coast,  and  Shanghai  to  educate  public  opinion  in  regard  to  air 
raid  precautions  or  to  organize  any  scheme  of  protection.  Also  apart 
from  strengthening  of  defenses  in  Manchuria  owing  to  geographical 
proximity  to  conflict  there  is  no  evidence  of  military  preparations.”' 

Bajpai  stated  that  Pannikar  had  considered  it  inadvisable  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  described  above  to  make  representations  to  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  authorities  and  would  not  do  so  unless  further  instructions 
received.  Bajpai  said  that  he  agreed  with  Pannikar’s  judgment  but 
addexl  tliat  if  the  US  possessed  information  indicating  that  Chinese 
Communist  intervention  was  threatening  he  would  be  prepared  to 
send  new  instructions  Pannikar. 

Second  paraphrase  forwarded  immediately  following  telegram. 


Henderson 
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■661.93/&-2050 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  September  20,  1950 — 11  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  September  21 — 6 :  07  a.  m.] 

717.  Bajpai  following  today’s  conversation  re  Chinese  Communist 
attitude  toward  Korea  (Embtel  716,  September  20)  read  second  mes¬ 
sage  from  Pannikar  which  he  described  as  an  “evaluation  of  Chinese 
Communist  attitude  towards  Soviets”.  Paraphrase  thereof  which  he 
supplied  reads  as  follows : 

“Turn  of  events  in  Korea  has  helped  to  bring  home  to  Chinese 
weakness  of  Soviet  policy  and  their  own  unhappy  experience  in  past 
of  direction  of  political  stategy  in  the  east  from  distant  Moscow  is 
likely  to  make  them  follow  their  own  line  while  ‘leaning  to  the  side 
of  the  Soviets’. 

Also  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  very  considerable  influence 
which  non-Communist  leaders  have  in  present  regime.  Idea  that  they 
-are  only  figureheads  is  not  true.  In  fact  even  in  internal  matters  like 
land  reforms,  educational  policy  et  cetera,  Mao  Tse-tung  has  been 
.anxious  to  carry  non-Communist  opinion  with  him,  and  has  modified 
long-cherished  policies.  The  failure  of  Korean  adventure  has  strength¬ 
ened  hands  of  this  group. 

Wliile  China  is  desirous  of  obtaining  technical  assistance  and  capital 
goods  from  Soviets,  tendency  has  been  not  to  accept  political  leader¬ 
ship.  Stalin’s  name  seldom  mentioned  in  papers  and  portraits  of 
Stalin  altogether  absent.  In  fact  while  China  is  undoubtedly  asso- 
eiated  with  Soviets  she  is  not  a  satellite  and  consequently  success  or 
failure  of  Soviet  policy  on  major  issues  has  failed  to  have  repercus¬ 
sion  on  Chinese  attitude.” 

Bajpai  gave  impression  in  reading  and  discussing  above  quoted 
Rnd  immediate  preceding  message  from  Pannikar  that  he  felt  they 
were  a  complete  vindication  of  GOI  hopes  for  evolution  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  attitude  both  re  extension  hostilities  in  Asia  and  vis-a-vis 
USSR.  He  was  obviously  pleased  to  supply  paraphases  these  messages 
and  said  he  very  much  hoped  that  they  would  be  understood  and 
appreciated. 

Henderson 


10  Files 

Minutes  of  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly 

SECRET  New  York,  September  21, 1950 — 9 : 15  a.  m. 

[Here  follow  a  list  of  those  present  (45)  and  a  record  of  the 
discussion  on  general  developments  and  the  IMichael  Scott  case,  the 
first  two  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  meeting.] 
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3.  Korea  (SD/A/C.l/340/Rev.l)^ 

]SIr.  Allison  reviewed  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  the  above 
nnmbered  position  paper.  Paragraph  1  represented  onr  overall  policy 
toward  Korea  and  emi)hasizcd  the  fact  that  onr  objective  was  to  bring 
about  a  free  and  independent  Korea  consistent  with  the  Charter  and 
action  by  the  Assembly,  lie  refei-red  to  the  relation  between  discnssiona 
in  the  Assembly  and  action  by  the  Security  Council  on  Korea.  The 
Council  was  concerned  with  stopping  aggression  while  the  Assembly 
would  devote  itself  to  the  long-tenn  solution  of  the  problem.  He 
explained  that  the  resolution  appearing  in  the  position  paper  was 
simply  a  first  rough  draft  which  would  require  some  amendment  in 
the  light  of  the  Secretary’s  speech,* *  particularly  through  greater 
emphasis  on  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  separate  commission  to  deal  with  this  problem  [was?] 
under  consideration.  He  requested  general  approval  for  the  approach 
outlined  in  the  paper  and  suggested  that  thereafter  the  staff  could 
draft  an  appropriate  resolution  to  be  brought  back  to  the  Delegation 
the  first  of  the  week. 

lie  cautioned  the  Delegates  that  they  would  hear  criticism  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  as  a  reactionai-y  police  state.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Syngman  Rhee  Government  was  the  first  modem  government 
which  Korea  had  ever  had  and  noted  that  governments  such  as  ours 
could  not  be  achieved  overnight.  The  Republic  of  Korea  had  progressed 
with  substantial  land  reforms;  in  the  elections  last  May  there  had 
been  2,000  candidates  for  200  seats  in  the  national  legislature,  thus 
evidencing  interest  in  politics  and,  moreover,  Rhee  had  not  obtained 
a  majority.  These  facts  contradicted  the  allegation  of  a  policxi  state. 

Senator  Cooper*  asked  whether  it  was  proposed  that  the  United 
States  would  introduce  a  Korean  resolution.  When  this  question  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  suggested  that  in  view  of  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda  claims  that  Korea  was  dominated  by  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  worth  considci’ing  whether  some  co-six)nsoi's  should  be  added. 
IMr.  Allison  saw  no  objection  to  co-sponsoi’ship. 

jNfrs.  Roosevelt  ^  observed  that  the  paper  indicated  our  readiness  to 
have  elections.  Such  elections,  in  her  view,  might  easily  result  in  a 
Communist  victory  inasmuch  as  all  Xorth  Koreans  had  been  forcibly 
indoctrinated  with  Communism,  whereas  no  machinery  to  teach 
democracy  had  been  set  up  in  the  South.  If  a  Communist  victory  did 
result,  she  foresaw  strong  protests  in  the  United  States  in  view  of 

I  For  the  text  of  this  position  paper,  dated  September  19,  see  p.  736. 

’  The  text  of  Mr.  Aoheson’s  address  before  the  General  .\.ssemblv  on  Septem¬ 
ber  20  is  printed  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  2,  1950,  p.  523. 

John  Sherman  Cooper,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  1946-1948,  U.S.  Alternate 
Representative  to  the  U.N.  General  As.semhly. 

*  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
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the  assistance  we  had  given  the  Republic  of  Korea.  ]\Ir.  Allison  agreed 
that  there  was  always  a  chance  of  a  Comnumist  victory.  However, 
immediate  elections  were  not  advocated,  and  we  were  looking  to  the 
projected  United  Nations  Commission  to  arrange  proper  timing  for 
the  elections.  In  addition,  the  Northern  Zone  of  Korea  contained  only 
one-third  of  the  poi^ulation,  and  there  had  been  a  very  light  Communist 
vote  in  the  South. 

Hr.  Allison  emphasized  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  a  large 
delegation  at  the  Assembly  and  suggested  that  the  Delegates  should 
bo  very  careful  in  dealing  with  them  not  to  give  them  any  reason  to 
think  they  constituted  the  Government  of  Korea.  If  elections  were 
held,  we  would  be  bound  b}^  the  results. 

Hr.  Colien  ®  thought  it  quite  important  that  the  resolution  should 
not  simply  be  brought  into  line  with  what  the  Secretary  had  said, 
but  that  it  should  actually  seem  to  have  been  drafted  under  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  the  Secretary’s  speech.  Otherwise  the  impression  might  be  given 
that  our  propaganda  and  action  were  not  quite  the  same.  lie  believed 
further  that,  since  we  took  the  position  that  the  question  of  the  38th 
parallel  should  be  decided  by  the  Security  Council,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  unless  an  agreement  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviets 
could  be  made  there  would  be  no  Council  decision.  Some  thought 
should  be  given  to  meeting  this  contingency.  Ambassador  Austin 
inquired  whether  this  might  not  be  a  military  matter  completely  be- 
3’ond  our  control.  Senator  Lodge  ®  asked  wdiat  official  statement  had 
been  made  in  this  regard  and  Hr.  Allison  referred  to  the  President’s 
statement  that  the  question  would  be  answered  when  we  reached  the 
38th  parallel ; ''  further  we  believed  that  any  solution  sliould  be  in  line 
with  past  Assembly  actions  and  the  Charter.  Senator  Lodge  concluded 
that  these  facts  meant  we  had  retained  our  freedom  of  action. 

Hr.  Dulles  ®  believed  that  the  resolution  was  quite  unrealistic  and 
basically  unsound  in  the  sense  that  it  assumed  the  military  and  politi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  the  situation  could  be  kept  in  completely  separate,  water¬ 
tight  compartments.  Referring  to  Ambassador  Austin’s  suggestion 
that  the  military  should  make  the  decision,  he  suggested  this  put  the 
matter  the  wrong  way  round  since  the  job  of  the  military  was  to  achieve 
l)olitical  objectives.  lie  himself  had  often  felt  that  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  American  jxfficy  was  failui’e  to  apj)reciate  tliat  military 
means  were  simply  a  way  to  carry  forward  political  objectives.  Ob¬ 
viously,  political  objectives  had  to  be  limited  by  military  capacity, 
but  it  was  unsound  to  allow  the  military  to  make  political  decisions. 

•Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  T^N.  General  Assembly. 

•Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  .Tr.,  U.S.  Senator  from  Massaebu-setts,  U.S.  Representa¬ 
tive  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

’See  footnote  1  to  telegram  16  to  the  Embas.sy  in  Korea,  .July  14,  p.  3S7 ;  al.so 
editorial  note,  infra. 

•John  Foster  Dulles  was  a  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
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In  Mr.  Dulles’  view,  it  was  unrealistic  to  assume  that  elections  could 
be  held  throughout  Korea.  He  did  not  think  we  would  ever  occupy 
the  extreme  Northern  provinces  bordering  on  Vladivostok  and  Port 
Arthur.  For  this  reason,  he  wondered  whether,  unless  we  could  make 
a  proposal  sound  in  principle,  we  ought  to  take  the  initiative  and 
responsibility  of  sponsoring  a  resolution,  thus  committing  ourselves 
to  an  impossible  objective.  India  always  wanted  to  settle  other  coun¬ 
tries’  affairs.  Perhaps  we  might  say  that  Korea  is  an  Asiatic  problem 
and  then  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  let  India  prepose  a  solution ;  after 
that  India  might  not  be  so  eager  to  mix  in  other  people’s  business.  By 
adopting  this  approach,  we  could  shoot  at  what  was  proposed  rather 
than  putting  up  our  own  solution  to  be  shot  at  and  thus  put  ourselves 
in  an  extremely  vulnerable  position.  He  questioned  whether  it  was 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  take  the  initiative  and  preferred  to 
see  us  hold  back  and  let  Asiatic  countries  take  the  lead.  Tliereaftcr, 
we  could  provide  constructive  criticism.  It  seemed  to  him  this  position 
was  satisfactory  and  wise  inasmuch  as  we  had  no  solution  to  offer 
which  was  sound  in  both  fact  and  principle.  Senator  Cooper  asked 
how,  if  the  job  of  the  military  was  to  carry  out  political  objectives, 
we  could  avoid  the  responsibility  of  putting  forward  our  own  resolu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Dulles  replied  that  it  was  one  thing  to  know  what  we  are 
going  to  do,  but  another  to  keep  our  own  counsel. 

The  Secretary  ®  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  much 
of  what  Mr.  Dulles  had  said.  However,  he  could  not  agree  that  the 
situation  was  quite  as  bad  as  Mr.  Dulles  had  suggested.  At  the  present 
time  we  had  good  coordination  between  our  political  objectives  and 
the  conduct  of  our  military  affairs  in  Korea.  If  we  were  lucky  and 
neither  the  Russians  nor  Chinese  intervened  in  North  Korea,  General 
iMacArthur  could  act  consistently  with  our  overall  political  plans. 
The  Secretary  suggested  that  Mr.  Dulles’  suggestions  be  considered 
•carefully  by  the  staff.  Mr.  Allison  pointed  out  the  importance  of  having 
the  United  Nations  go  on  record  as  to  what  it  considered  the  right 
solution  would  be  in  Korea ;  whether  it  could  be  achieved  was  another 
matter. 

Senator  Lodge  asked  how  soon  the  United  States  would  have  to 
come  out  publicly  on  this  question.  Mr.  Bancroft  thought  that  Com¬ 
mittee  1  would  take  up  Korea  next  week.  The  paper  before  the  Dele¬ 
gation  permitted  our  position  to  remain  fluid,  and,  referring  to  Mr. 
Dulles’  remarks,  he  suggested  we  did  not  need  to  answer  the  “sixty- 
four  dollar  question”  at  the  outset.  We  could  certainly  state  un¬ 
equivocally  that  the  United  Nations  should  do  its  best  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  a  unified,  independent  Korea.  Mr.  Cohen  agreed  that  the 


•  Mr.  Acheson  headed  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
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greatest  freedom  and  maneuverability  should  be  maintained  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  holding  back  might  get  us  into  greater  difficulty  than  the 
recommended  position.  For  example,  a  resolution  might  be  proposed 
which  we  could  not  accept.  He  believed  we  should  take  an  affirmative 
stand  on  this  problem  from  the  beginning.  Otherwise  principles  might 
be  adopted  which  we  would  find  embarrassing. 

ilr.  Dulles  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  practical  or  wise  to  propose 
a  resolution  which  did  not  state  as  our  goal  the  unification  of  Korea. 
If  less  than  that  were  done,  it  would  hamper,  if  not  destroy,  our  own 
position  in  Korea  since  independence  was  the  goal  of  Korean  people, 
north  and  south.  However,  we  were  carrying  ninety  percent  of  the 
burden  of  the  fighting,  and  if  we  put  forward  a  resolution  requiring 
unification,  we  would  have  to  consider  whether  we  were  willing  to  have 
our  troops  fight  their  way  through  to  the  north.  Mr.  Cohen  asked  what 
position  we  would  take  if  this  course  of  action  were  proposed  by  an¬ 
other  Delegation  such  as  that  of  India.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Dulles  be¬ 
lieved  the  sponsoring  delegation  should  be  asked  if  it  was  prepared  to 
commit  its  forces  to  the  achievement  of  this  objective.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  from  our  overall  strategic  position,  we  should  not  commit 
ourselves  to  a  war  deep  in  Asia  against  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
the  Soviets.  Sponsoring  a  resolution  for  unification  of  Korea  might 
drive  us  into  this  position  and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  committing 
United  States  forces. 

Mr.  Allison  agreed  we  should  study  further  whether  it  was  desirable 
for  the  United  States  to  sponsor  the  resolution.  He  suggested  as  a  first 
step  that  some  of  the  points  raised  during  the  Delegation’s  discussion 
might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  consultations  with  other  Delegations, 
during  which  we  could  obtain  the  ideas  of  such  intei'ested  states  as 
India  and  the  Philippines,  and  afterward  we  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  decide  the  question  of  sponsorship. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  the  Secretary  as  to  whether  Delegates 
or  members  of  the  staff  should  consult  on  this  matter  with  other 
Delegations,  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  present  it  would  be  desirable  to 
keep  our  consultations  informal  and  on  the  staff  level.  It  was  agreed 
further  that  the  Delegation  would  review  the  situation  next  week  after 
such  preliminary  consultations  had  been  completed. 


Editorial  Note 

At  his  news  conference  on  September  21,  Mr.  Truman  was  asked  tho 
following  question :  “Mr.  President,  have  you  decided  what  our  troops 
will  do  when  they  reach  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea?  President  Tru¬ 
man  responded  as  follows :  “No,  I  have  not.  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
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United  Nations  to  decide.  That  is  a  United  Nations  force,  and  we  are 
one  of  the  many  who  are  interested  in  that  situation.  It  will  be  worked 
out  by  the  United  Nations  and  I  will  abide  by  the  decision  that  the 
United  Nations  makes.”  {Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States :  Harry  S.  T rurnan,  1050,  pjige  644) 
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The  Korean  Ambassador  {Chang)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[New  York.]  September  21, 1950. 

Your  Excellexcy,  I  am  confident  that  Your  Excellency  is  always 
interested  in  knowing  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  regarding  the  problems  which  face  our  country.  On  behalf 
of  my  Government,  therefore,  I  wish  to  renew  our  expressions  of 
respect  and  gratitude  for  Your  Excellency’s  forthright  declarations, 
and  particularly  for  the  steps  taken  by  the  United  States  to  assist  us 
in  our  efforts  to  repel  the  armed  communist  attack  upon  our  Republic 
in  order  to  restore  peace  and  security  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

IMy  Government  and  my  people  have  been  tremendously  heartened 
by  the  launching  of  the  counter-offensive  on  the  jiait  of  the  forces 
of  tlie  United  Nations,  and  we  are  confident  that  this  move  will  cul¬ 
minate  in  disarming  and  subduing  completely  the  communist 
aggressors. 

Your  Excellency  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  confident,  that  we 
must  think  seriously  of  the  future  problems  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
In  this  regard,  I  may  say  that  my  Government  strongly  appeals  for 
your  Excellency’s  attention  to  the  desires  and  aims  of  the  Korean 
Government  and  its  people. 

It  is  the  view  of  my  Government  that  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  their  attempts  to  implement  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate 
goal  of  crushing  the  communist  invaders  in  Korea.  The  invaders  have 
not  only  violated  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  thereby  menacing 
wmrld  peace,  but  they  also  have  caused  incalculable  damages  in  terms 
of  precious  human  lives  and  in  terms  of  propertjL  IVe  feel  that  these 
aggressors  must  be  punished  for  their  crimes,  and  we  further  feel 
tliat  the  roots  of  any  future  aggression  of  the  kind  brought  upon  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  its  people  should  be  obliterated. 

It  is  the  further  view  of  my  Government  that  the  B8th  parallel 
should  not  be  considered  in  any  of  the  discussions  of  the  future  of 
Korea.  The  line  along  that  parallel  has  divided  our  country  of  a 
homogeneous  people,  with  common  cu.stoms,  language,  and  inter- 
'dependent  economic  components  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  set  up  as 
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a  temporary  division  only  to  facilitate  the  receiving  of  the  surrender 
of  the  Japanese  forces. 

It  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  the  United  States — and  the  Korean 
people  are  deeply  grateful  for  this  genuine  effort — to  eliminate  this 
division  so  that  Korea  might  once  again  be  united  under  a  democratic 
government.  However,  Soviet  imperialism,  in  its  efforts  to  advance 
its  aims,  has  blocked  all  attempts  to  bring  about  unification  of  my 
<x)untry.  Thus  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  defied  the  will  of 
the  Korean  people  in  this  attempt  to  enslave  them.  The  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  moreover,  recalls  that  it  was  the  decision  of 
the  United  Nations  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  that  Korea  should 
be  united.  Here  again  the  Soviet  Union  has  defied  the  will  of  the 
free  world.  My  Government  still  firmly  believes  that  the  aim  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  called  for  the  unification  of  Korea,  should  be 
achieved  at  the  end  of  the  present  hostilities  in  Korea.  In  order  to  do 
this,  it  is  the  most  earnest  hope  of  my  Government  and  of  the  Korean 
]')eople  that  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  will  march  beyond  the 
J8th  parallel,  since  that  is  the  only  way  of  attaining  the  intent  of  the 
Security  Council  to  restore  peace  and  security  in  Korea.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  boundary  of  Korea  must  be  the  boundary  of  Korea  after  the 
present  military  action  is  concluded,  since  the  38th  parallel  has  no 
legal  basis  as  a  division. 

If  I  may  venture  to  make  a  suggestion,  it  is  the  feeling  of  my  Gov- 
•ernment  that  at  a  suitable  time,  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  should 
make  amphibious  landings  at  various  coastal  points  north  of  the  38th 
]>arallel  as  this  may  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  crushing  the 
communist  aggressors. 

Still  another  point  in  which  my  Government  feels  the  keenest 
interest  is  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
was  declared  the  only  legal  government  in  Korea,  having  held  success¬ 
ful  elections  in  a  free  atmosphere,  which  were  certified  by  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Korea  as  the  valid  expression  of  the  free 
will  of  the  Korean  people.  It  is  therefore  the  view  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  that  as  soon  as  it  is  feasible  after  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities,  our  Government  should  have  jurisdiction  over  that 
part  of  its  territorv  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  It  is  desired  by  my 
Government  that  elections,  observed  by  the  United  Nations,  should 
be  held  in  that  area  after  a  free  atmosphere  has  been  clearly  assured. 
These  elections,  we  hold,  should  select  representatives  who  should 
occupy  100  seats  in  the  Korean  National  Assembly,  which  have  been 
left  vacant  for  that  purpose.  MJien  this  has  be.en  achieved,  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  will  resume  government  by  its  citizens,  and  march 
along  the  road  to  progress,  making  successful  achievements  in  continu¬ 
ing  the  democratic  measures  which  our  Republic  instituted  to  the 
extent  that  many  United  States  Government  leaders  and  others  in 
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the  United  States  have  described  the  Eepublic  as  a  healthy  society 
and  a  nation  of  freedom. 

It  is  the  aim  and  goal  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  its  people  to 
make  its  society  even  more  wholesome  and  to  create  for  its  citizens 
the  enjoyment  of  even  more  freedom  when  our  country  is  unified 
under  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  Korea. 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  make  it  explicit  that  my  Government  under 
no  circumstances  can  entertain  any  idea  of  a  so-called  trusteeship 
which,  if  created,  would  infringe  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  It  is,  I  am  confident,  the  intent  of  the  United  States  that 
Korea  shall  be  unified,  and  it  is  recognized  that  the  Eepublic  of  Korea, 
declared  to  be  the  only  legal  government  in  Korea,  has  not  been  able 
to  extend  its  jurisdiction  north  of  the  38th  parallel  only  because  of 
obstructions  created  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  Government  would  feel  sympathetic  in  principle,  if  such  an 
idea  is  presented  upon  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  the  idea  of  having  a 
United  Nations  police  force  stationed  in  Korea,  subject  to  negotiations 
with  our  Government. 

My  Government  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
to  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  which  have  come  forward 
with  offers  of  relief  to  the  war  victims  in  Korea.  In  view  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  need  which  has  been  created  by  the  destruction  and  looting 
by  the  aggressors,  our  Government  anxiously  awaits  speedy  measures 
to  relieve  the  suffering  of  millions  of  our  people. 

In  addition,  in  view  of  the  loss  of  railways,  water  supply  stations, 
of  bridges,  factories,  and  other  important  facilities,  my  Government 
hopes  that  the  United  Nations  will  be  sympathetic  to  our  efforts  to 
bring  about  proper  and  prompt  reconstruction.  It  is  our  fervent  de¬ 
sire  that  a  resolution  be  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  which  would  term  the  task  of  reconstruction  in  Korea 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  Your  Excellency’s  attention  to  the  points 
which  I  have  outlined  in  this  communication,  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  you  will  convey  these  sentiments  to  His  Excellency,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  responsible  leaders  of  other 
friendly  nations  who  are  deeply  interested  in  and  concerned  for  not 
only  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Korea,  but  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Please  accept  [etc.]  ^  John  M.  Ciiano 

*  A  similar  letter,  not  printed,  was  forwarde<l  to  Mr.  Acheson  by  Ambassador 
Clianjj  on  September  2r>.  On  Ootober  2.  a  reply  was  transmitted  to  Chang  by 
Mr.  Rusk  acting  for  the  Secretary  of  State;  ft  expressed  appreciation  to  the 
Ambassador  for  making  his  views  known  to  the  Department  of  State  and  a.ssnred 
him  that  they  were  being  given  the  closest  attention  within  the  Department 
and  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations.  (795.00/9-25r>0) 
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Memcrandurri  by  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles.,  Consultant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  Secretanj  of  State 

SECRET  [New  York,]  September  22, 1950. 

US/ A/2543  US/S/1437 

Subject:  Korea 

It  is  no  doubt  sound  that  the  United  Nations  should  feel  and  exer¬ 
cise  responsibility  for  the  future  military  and  political  developments 
in  Korea.  However,  this  needs  to  be  handled  with  great  discretion: 

1.  It  is  unrealistic  and  sometimes  dangerous  when  the  military  oper¬ 
ations  are  dealt  with  in  one  compartment  (Security  Council)  while 
'political  objectives  are  in  another  comjDartment  (General  Assembly). 
The  two  problems  are  inextricably  related.  A  military  operation  should 
be  designed  to  achieve  political  objectives  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
political  objectives  should  take  account  of  whether  there  is  the  power 
to  achieve  them.  The  nature  of  U.N.  organization  may  require  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  separation,  but  the  U.S.  must  be  on  its  guard  lest  the  General 
Assembly  irresponsibly  lay  down  political  objectiv'es  which  could  not 
be  achieved  militarily,  unless  by  victory  over  Russia  in  a  general  war. 

2.  We  cannot  know  no'w  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  “unify”  Korea 
by  United  Nations  action  localized  to  Korea.  That  would  involve  an 
extension  of  what  the  Soviet  Union  would  regard  as  U.S.  influence  and 
force  into  areas  very  close  to  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok  and  which, 
if  held  by  unfriendly  elements,  could  neutralize  or  destroy  these  two 
main  Soviet  eastern  bases.  Any  effort  which  seemed  to  imply  this 
result  might  be  met  by  Chinese  Communist  and  Soviet  force  so  strong 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  could  not  be  matched  and  conunitment 
to  attempt  it  would  involved  such  concentration  of  U.S.  forces  in  a 
remote  Asiatic  land  area  that  it  would  endanger  all  of  our  objectives 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  U.N.  nor  the  U.S.  can  repudiate 
the  ideal  of  a  united  Korea.  To  do  that  would  be  to  alienate  the  good 
will  and  support  of  all  the  Korean  people,  south  as  well  as  north,  as 
unity  is  the  one  issue  that  the  Korean  people  undei*stand  and  will  back 
with  enthusiastic  and  sacrificial  effort. 

4.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  that  the  U.S.,  which  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  supplying  the  military  force,  should  not 
take  the  initiative  in  the  U.N.  A.ssembly  to  proix)se  political  objectives 
which  we  cannot  publicly  repudiate  but  which,  also,  we  may  not  bo 
able  to  back  up.  I  suggest  that  the  U.S.  should,  in  this  res})ect,  play  a 
waiting  game  and  let  othei’s  take  the  initiative  with  n'.spect  to  political 
ol)jectives.  It  might  be  useful  to  explore  putting  more  responsibility  on 
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India.  If  it  pro^wses  political  objectives  which  will  be  difficult  to 
obtain,  then  we  can  ask  India  to  supply  forces  to  help  achieve  these 
objectives.  If  India  proposes  political  objectives  which  the  Koreans 
will  deem  inadequate  and  involve  a  reversal  of  U.N.  policy,  then  that 
will  hurt  India’s  prestige  and  not  ours. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  that  India  might  projwse  a  unity  of 
Korea  under  conditions  which  would  make  it  likely  that  that  unity 
would  be  controlled  by  communist  elements.  However,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  this  could  be  in  view  of  the  fact  that  under  almost  any  peaceful 
conditions  an  election  would  give  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  south 
against  communism  which,  since  the  south  represents  two-thirds  of 
the  population,  could  not  be  overcome  even  by  an  almost  unanimous 
communist  vote  in  the  north.  Also,  all  Korea  will  depend  largely  on 
U.S.  economic  aid. 

The  vote  might,  of  course,  result  in  a  strong  communist  minority 
representation  in  the  Assembly  which  would  be  a  cause  of  future 
trouble.  But  presumably,  once  a  united  government  was  established 
under  predominantly  non-communist  control,  and  with  U.N.-U.S. 
economic  aid,  the  communist  strength  would  recede,  provided  there 
were  protection  against  subversive  effort  and  a  violent  seizure  of 
power. 


795.00/9-2250 :  Telegram 

Tlie  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Pusan,  September  22,  1950. 

[Received  September  22 — 1 : 43  p.  m.] 

193.  ReDeptel  126,  September  15.^  Defense  Minister  Sihn  Sung  Mo 
made  following  statement  upon  Embassy  inquiry :  “Allegation  appear* 
ing  Ixindon  Daily  Worker  on  August  9,  which  has  just  reached  atten¬ 
tion  of  Korean  Government,  to  the  effect  that  several  thousand 
‘political  prisoners’  were  massacred  by  Korean  police  near  Taejon 
early  in  July  is  an  unequivocal  falsehood.  No  civil  prisoners  have  been 
executed  in  Korea  excepting  in  accordance  with  due  process  of  law, 
after  trial  and  that  action  and  sentence  by  courts  of  law  under  legal 
codes.  No  prisoners  of  war  have  been  executed,  but  instead  they  have 
been  well-treated  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
generally  accepted  civilized  standards.” 

Muccio 


^  Not  printed. 
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795.00/9-2250 

Draft  Memorandum  by  Mr.  John  P.  Davies  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  September  22,  1950. 

At  some  time  during  the  past  several  weeks- — but  not  later  than  last 
week — it  must  have  become  evident  to  the  Kremlin  that  (1)  we  would 
not  be  thrown  off  the  Korean  peninsula,  (2)  the  gamble  for  bringing 
all  of  Korea  under  its  control  was  lost — at  least  for  this  inning — and 
(3)  it  could  not  count  on  its  North  Korean  stooges  alone  to  hold  North 
Korea. 

At  that  time  of  decision  the  Kremlin  had  twm  basic  choices. 

It  could  have  in  one  form  or  another  committed  itself  to  the  defense 
of  North  Korea  (Peiping  apparently  having  declined  to  snatch  the 
chestnut  from  the  fire).  This  would  have  been  a  clear  warning  well 
in  advance  of  the  38  parallel’s  becoming  an  inflamed  issue,  allowing 
the  United  Nations  time  to  reconcile  itself  to  attempting  no  more  than 
the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  June  25,  and  enabling  the 
U.S.S.K.  to  make  on  the  ground  careful  and  detailed  dispositions  of 
its  own.  However,  given  what  the  Kremlin  must  regard  as  the  mer¬ 
curial  American  temperament,  such  action,  in  Soviet  calculations, 
would  have  also  involved  the  risk  of  war  with  the  United  States.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  such  action,  no  matter  how  dressed  up,  would  have  had 
world- wide  political  repercussions  unfavorable  to  the  Soviet  cause. 

The  second  choice  for  the  Kremlin  was  to  remain  uncommitted  in 
the  Korean  conflict.  This  was  the  choice  wliich  was  made.  In  so  doing, 
the  Kremlin  abandoned  the  optimum  opportunity  for  guaranteeing 
tliat  UN  forces  would  be  prevented  from  pressing  north  of  tlie  38th 
parallel.  There  could  have  been  no  solid  rea.son  to  believe  that  delay 
in  moving  decisively  to  hold  North  Korea  would  lessen  the  risks  or. 
minimize  the  political  disadvantages  of  such  action.  Rather,  it  was  to 
be  assumed  that  with  the  passage  of  time  the  risks  and  political  losses 
fi’om  subsequent  direct  intervention  would  increase. 

In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  are  therefore  war¬ 
ranted  in  drawing  the  following  two  alternative  conclusions  (which 
are  likewise  applicable  to  Peiping).  The  first  is  that,  if  the  Kremlin  is 
determined  to  retain  North  Korea,  its  present  course  involves  a  de¬ 
liberate  acceptance  of  increasing  risks  of  war  with  the  United  States. 
The  second  is  that  the  Kremlin  is  prepared  to  accept  the  loss  of  North 
Korea,  as  it  did  that  of  Azerbaijan — unless  by  chance  an  oppoitunity 
appears  for  intervention  without  what  it  would  consider  serious  risks^ 
of  war  with  the  United  States. 
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The  logical  development  of  the  first  alternative  would  be  that  the 
Kremlin  may  be  seeking  to  lure  us  into  over-commitment  and  over- 
extension  deep  into  the  peninsula,  whereupon  it  would  strike  with 
.overwhelming  force.  This  is  a  possibility  against  which  we  must  ever 
be  on  guard.  It  is  a  risk,  however,  wliich  we  accepted  when  Ave  joined 
in  the  Korean  conflict.  It  is  one  of  the  situations  in  human  affairs  when, 
threatened  by  dark  and  menacing  uncertainties,  the  part  of  both 
prudence  and  Avisdom  is  to  proceed  confidently  and  quietly  about  one’s 
.own  business. 

If,  as  we  have  reason  to  suspect,  the  Kremlin  has  made  tlie  funda¬ 
mental  decision  that  it  is  prepared  to  lose  Korea,  it  by  no  means  folloAvs 
that  the  rulers  of  Russia  will  sit  back  and  passively  watch  the  collapse. 
Because  they  think,  plan  and  ojAcrate  in  flexible,  opportunistic  politico- 
military  terms  they  Avill  keep  playing  the  game  for  the  breaks,  not 
.only  in  the  final  phases  of  the  current  military  operations  but  on  into 
the  future. 

In  this  contingency  we  may  expect  the  Kremlin  to  attempt  to  pro¬ 
long  North  Korean  resistance  as  long  as  possible.  If  IMoscoav  has  been 
pressing  Peiping  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  North  Korea,  that  pressure  is 
likely  to  be  maintained.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  and  Satellite  goveni- 
ments  may  be  expected  to  seek,  through  the  United  Nations  and  other 
.channels  and  by  means  of  intimidation  and  offers  of  a  deal,  to  bring 
diostilities  to  an  end  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  preserve  North  Korea.  Any 
signs  of  hesitation  over  advancing  north  of  the  38th  parallel  would  be 
.exploited.  And  as  the  final  defeat  of  the  North  Koreans  approaches,  the 
Kremlin  would  withdraw  most  of  the  its  natiA'^e  political  stooges  and 
-such  military  elements  as  can  be  salvaged  across  the  frontiers  into  the 
“USSR  and  Manchuria.  After  we  consider  the  North  Korean  conflict 
to  be  over  and  victory  won,  these  elements  and  their  successors  will  be 
.employed  for  agitation,  subversion  and  Adolence  across  the  borders 
against  Korea.  This  will  continue  so  long  as  the  Soviet  system  exists 
.and  Korea  remains  independent  of  it. 

So  much  for  a  projection  into  the  more  distant  future.  I.iet  us  noAV 
return  to  the  present  situation.  If  the  Kremlin  is  prepared  to  leave 
North  Korea  to  its  fate,  a  potentially  divisive  condition  Avould  exist 
betAveen  the  native  rulers  of  North  Korea  and  the  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  regime  is  in  the  position  of  having  betrayed  the  people 
it  has  dominated.  For,  although  there  may  be  some  symbolic  sacrifices 
by  some  of  the  leaders  fighting  to  the  bitter  end,  most  of  them  will 
be  looking  over  their  shoulders  for  escape  to  USSR  and  Manchuria. 
For  the  great  bulk  of  the  North  Korean  soldiery  and  civil  population 
there  is  either  no  possibility  of  escape  or  no  desire  to  leave  their  native 
land.  Once  the  average  soldier  and  average  citizen  fully  realizes  this, 
,such  solidarity  as  exists  amongst  the  North  Koreans  Avill  be  greatly 
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Strained.  If  they  see  a  hopeful  alternative  to  all  that  confronts  them 
now — defeat,  reprisals  and  extinction — such  psychological  bonds  as 
now  exist  between  them  and  their  rulers  will  give  way. 

What  is  now  missing  in  this  situation  is  a  declaration  from  our  side 
putting  forward  to  the  mass  of  North  Korean  soldiery  and  citizens 
an  alternative — peace,  no  reprisals,  unification  and  a  tolerable  future 
existence.  But  to  advance  such  a  proposal  at  this  moment  involves 
certain  risks.  A  statement  of  the  conditions  for  peace,  liberation  and 
unification  implies  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations, 
including  ourselves,  to  fulfill  those  terms  in  North  Korea.  As  such, 
it  is  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  it,  a  commitment 
which  we — and  even  more  our  allies — would  not  be  willing  to  fulfill 
were  the  USSR  to  announce  its  determination  to  defend  North  Korea. 
Therefore,  the  cautious  and  sure  course  would  be  one  whereby  we 
would  test  Soviet  (and  Chinese)  intentions  by  a  probing  military 
action  well  north  of  the  38th  parallel  and,  if  there  were  no  reaction, 
to  hold  and  expand  that  military  position  while  simultaneously  an¬ 
nouncing  the  conditions  for  peace,  liberation  and  unification. 

If  such  a  probing  action  can  be  undertaken  two  or  three  days  hence, 
the  proclamation  of  conditions  might  be  delayed.  But,  if  not,  we  should 
make  the  announcement  forthwith.  The  probabilities  of  reducing 
enemy  resistance,  saving  American  lives  and  shortening  the  duration 
of  the  conflict  outweigh  the  possible  risks  and  difficulties  involved. 


795.00/9-22SO 

The  Deputy  Vifider  Secretary  of  State  [Matthews)  to  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secreta't'y  of  Defense  for  Foreign  Military  Affairs 
and  Assistance  (Bums) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  September  22,  1950. 

Dear  Generae  Burns  :  Reference  is  made  to  my  letter  of  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1950,  on  the  question  of  armistice  terms  in  the  event  a  suit  for 
peace  or  an  offer  of  cease  fire  is  received  from  the  North  Korean 
authorities  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  discussions  provided  for  in 
paragraph  23  of  NSC  81/1.^ 

There  is  now  enclosed  a  memorandum  setting  forth  a  program  for 
concluding  the  hostilities  in  Korea,  under  the  assumptions  set  forth 
therein,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense. 
It  is  considered  urgent  that  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
reach  a  decision  with  regard  to  a  program  such  as  that  set  forth  in 
the  enclosed  memorandum  in  order  that  necessary  action  to  implement 

^  Dated  September  9,  p.  712. 
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those  portions  requiring  recommendations  to  the  President,  and/or 
consultation  with  certain  membeis  of  the  UN  participating  in  the 
present  action,  or  decision  by  a  UN  body,  may  be  taken  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  of  the  problems  with  which  the  enclosed 
memorandum  is  concerned  are  primarily  of  a  military  nature.  How¬ 
ever,  in  view^  of  the  close  relationship  between  the  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  aspects  of  a  program  for  the  termination  of  Korean  hostilities, 
they  have  been  included  therein  in  order  that  the  problem  may  be 
considered  as  a  whole. 

Sincerely  yours,  II.  Freeman  [MArniEws 


[Enclosure] 

Draft  Memorandum  hy  the  Planning  Adviser^  Bureau  of  F ar  Eastern, 

Affairs  {Emnurson) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  September  22,  1950. 

Program  for  Bringing  Korean  Hostilities  to  an  End  ^ 

ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  Soviet  forces  do  not  occupy  North  Korea. 

2.  Chinese  Communist  forces  do  not  occupy  North  Korea. 

3.  Major  Soviet  forces  do  not  enter  Korea  nor  announce  their 
intention  of  so  doing. 

4.  Major  Chinese  Communist  forces  do  not  enter  North  Korea  nor 
announce  their  intention  of  so  doing. 

BACKGROUND 

The  political  objective  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  is  to  bring 
about  the  complete  independence  and  unity  of  Korea  in  accordance 
Avith  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  of  1947,  1948,  and  1949.  The 
United  States  supports  this  objective  and  favors  action  by  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  it  about,  if  such  action  does  not  substantially  in¬ 
crease  the  risk  of  general  war. 

If  neither  Soviet  nor  Chinese  forces  enter  the  Korean  hostilities  and 
either  a  collapse  of  North  Korean  forces  occurs  or  the  unification  of 
Korea  is  accomplished  by  military  operations  noi-th  of  38°,  the  result¬ 
ant  defeat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  Communist  world  will  be 
of  momentous  significance.  It  is,  therefore,  of  supreme  importance 
that  the  political  actions  which  accompany  military  successes  are  di- 

*  An  earlier  draft  of  this  memorandum,  dated  Sentember  20.  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Seoul  in  telegram  141,  September  20,  not  printed,  with  the  indication 
that  it  was  a  tentative  program  under  discussion  at  the  Staff  level  between  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  State  (795.00/!)-20o0). 
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rected  toward  achieving  maximum  benefits  for  the  United  Nations 
and  maximum  losses  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

In  accordance  with  NSC  81/1,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  with 
and  obtain  the  approval  of  UN  members  before  the  UN  Commander 
can  be  authorized  to  understake  the  occupation  of  North  Korea.  In 
case  of  a  collapse  of  Noi’th  Korean  forces,  occupation  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  enemy  resistance  following  the  acceptance  by  the 
North  Koreans  of  surrender  terms.  In  case  of  a  rejection  of  surrender 
terms  and  continued  resistance  by  North  Korean  forces,  the  occupa¬ 
tion  would  of  necessity  be  carried  out  by  military  action. 

It  is,  therefore,  desired  to  initiate  discussions  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  friendly  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  obtain 
their  support,  given  the  assumptions  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
memorandum,  for  1)  including  the  occupation  of  North  Korea  as  a 
surrender  term  to  be  oifercd  North  Korean  forces,  in  the  case  of  their 
collapse,  and  2)  if  necessary,  for  conducting  military  operations  north 
of  38°  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  North  Korea.  The  program  which 
follows  outlines  the  steps  to  be  taken,  whether  capitulation  is  brought 
about  by  acceptance  of  surrender  terms  before  UN  forces  undeitake 
militarj'  action  north  of  38°,  or  as  a  result  of  such  action. 

As  a  basis  for  discussion  with  representatives  of  UN  members,  the 
following  program  of  action  in  connection  with  the  termination  of 
hostilities  is  presented.  This  program  embraces  terms  which  might 
be  included  in  a  surrender  agreement,  others  which  might  form  part 
of  a  permanent  settlement,  and  political  steps  which  the  United  States 
or  the  UN  should  take. 

Those  points  relating  to  the  method  of  carrying  out  a  military  capit¬ 
ulation  south  of  38°  are  within  the  competence  and  discretion  of  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Unified  Command  and  do  not  require 
approval  by  UN  members. 

rnoGRAM 

A.  Surrender 

1.  All  North  Korean  forces,  regi;lar  or  irregular,  wherever  situated, 
should  cease  hostilities  forthwith  and  comply  with  all  military  re¬ 
quirements  imposed  by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Unified 
Command. 

2.  All  North  Korean  forces  south  of  38°  should  be  disarmed  and 
interned,  pending  return  to  their  homes.  This  return  should  be  accom- 
l)lished  as  soon  as  the  situation  pennits,  under  the  supervision  of  UN 
forces  and  in  conditions  whereby  the  movement  of  these  troops  to 
their  homes  would  occur  in  safety  and  without  molestation  to  them. 

3.  All  North  Korean  forces  north  of  38°  should  lay  down  their 
arms.  Stipervision  of  their  disarmament  should  be  carried  out  by  U^N 
forces. 
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4.  All  UN  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  under  North 
Korean  control  should  be  immediately  liberated  and  provision  made 
for  their  protection,  care,  maintenance,  and  immediate  transportation 
to  places  directed  by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Unified 
Command. 

5.  North  Korean  prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands  of  UN  forces  should 
be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  practicable. 

6.  The  Government  of  the  Kepnblic  of  Korea  should  be  re¬ 
established  in  Seoul.  (NSC  81/1,  paragraph  28,  b) 

B.  Occupation 

1.  UN  forces  sliould  occupy  key  points  in  North  Korea. 

2.  The  composition  of  the  occupying  forces  should  be  predomi¬ 
nantly  ROK  troops  although  there  should  be  other  UN  participation. 
(NSC  81/T,  paragraph  26) 

3.  The  occupation  of  North  Korea  should  be  undertaken  by  the  UN 
Commander  in  consultation  with  the  Republic  of  Korea.  (NSC  81/1, 
paragraph  24) 

4.  No  non-Korean  forces  should  proceed  to  the  northernmost 
provinces  of  Korea.  (NSC  81/1,  paragraph  15) 

5.  The  general  posture  of  the  United  Nations  forces  should  be  one 
of  liberation  rather  than  retaliation.  The  UN  Commander  should  for¬ 
bid  reprisals  against  the  forces,  officials,  and  populace  of  North  Korea, 
except  in  accordance  with  international  law,  and  should  take  such 
measures  as  are  within  his  power  to  secure  compliance  with  this  di¬ 
rective.  By  all  media  available.  North  Koreans  should  be  informed 
that  they  will  not  suffer  retaliation  and  reprisal  and  that  they  should 
return  to  their  normal  occupations.  (NSC  81/1,  paragraphs  24  and  25) 

G.  Pending  determination  by  the  United  Nations  Commander,  in 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  of  the 
timing  and  method  of  subjecting  occupied  territory  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  to  ROK  jurisdiction  (NSC  81/1,  paragraph  24),  North  Ko¬ 
rean  civil  authorities  should  bo  held  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  north  of  38°  under  the  siqwrvision  of  such  UN  forces 
as  are  in  the  area. 

7.  The  Unified  Command  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  should  declare  a  general  amnesty  for  all  North  Koreans,  in¬ 
cluding  political  prisoners,  except  for  those  who,  in  the  conduct  of 
hostilities,  have  violated  the  rules  of  war. 

C.  Political  Actions  in  Post-Hostilities  Period. 

1.  If  time  does  not  permit  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate 
T'^’nited  Nations  body  to  supei-sede  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Korea  (NSC  81/1,  paragraph  29,  c),  the  UN  should  take  action,  if 
necessary,  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  present  UNCOK  and  to 
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add  to  its  membership,  preferably  by  increasing  the  representation 
of  Asiatic  nations. 

2.  The  present  UNCOK,  until  replaced  by  action  of  the  UN,  should 
be  permitted  to  perform  its  functions  in  Korea,  should  supervise  elec¬ 
tions  when  held,  and  should  make  recommendations  with  regard  to 
relief,  reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  the  size  and  character  of  military 
and  internal  security  forces  required  by  the  KOK,  and  other  problems, 
(NSC  81/1,  paragraph  30) 

3.  UNCOK  or  its  successor  should  consult  with  the  Government  of 
the  KOK  and  with  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Unified  Com¬ 
mand  with  a  view  to  arranging  the  holding  of  elections  at  an  appro¬ 
priate  date.  These  elections  should  be  held  in  those  areas  of  Korea 
where  the  Government  of  the  KOK  has  not  heretofore  exercised  effec¬ 
tive  jurisdiction  and  control  and  in  those  districts  where  vacancies 
exist,  although  general  elections  throughout  Korea  may  be  desirable 
to  assist  in  stabilizing  the  political  situation.  (NSC  81/1,  paragraph 
28,  a) 

4.  UN  forces  to  remain  in  Korea  in  the  post-hostilities  period  should 
include  Asiatic  contingents.  Participating  U.S,  contingents  should  be 
reduced  and  removed  from  Korea  as  early  as  practicable.  (NSC  81/1, 
paragraph  31) 

5.  The  UNCOK  or  its  successor  should  consider  the  problem  of  the 
neutralization  (but  not  demilitarization)  of  Korea  and  should  recom¬ 
mend  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  UN  to  secure  political  undertakings  of 
the  KOK  and  other  states  separately  to  refrain  from  any  aggression. 
(NSC  81/1,  paragraph  30) 

6.  The  United  States  should  press  for  the  admission  of  the  KOK 
into  the  UN. 


795.00/9-2350 

Memorandum  of  Conversations,  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  United 
Nations  Political  and  Security  Affairs  {BancroftY 

TOP  SECRET  [New  York,]  September  23,  1950. 

Minutes  of  Meeting  on  Korea 

Present :  Ambassador  Austin 
Ambassador  Gross 
Mr.  Kusk 
Mr.  Allison 
Mr.  Bancroft 

Mr.  Kusk  said  that  there  were  three  present  contingencies  which 
were  being  worked  on  in  AVashington : 

'  Mr.  Bancroft  was  an  adviser  on  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  5th  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 
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The  first  of  tliese  was  intervention  by  the  Soviets  or  the  Chinese 
Communists  for  the  purpose  of  driving  United  Nations  forces  out  of 
Korea  or,  more  likeh',  to  ensure  conti'ol  of  Korea  north  of  the  3Sth 
parallel.  The  National  Secui-ity  Council  paper  provides  that  if  the 
Chinese  intervene  we  would  continue  fighting  but  would  make  an 
effort  to  minimize  the  attack  on  the  Chinese.  If  the  Soviets  intervene 
our  military  position  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  fight  the  Soviet  in 
Korea  and  therefore  would  take  appropriate  measures  to  safeguaixl 
our  forces  and  prepare  for  a  major  war  on  the  ground  that  Soviet 
intervention  indicated  their  willingness  to  start  the  war.  Mr.  Rusk 
said  that  we  do  not  think  that  cither  of  these  will  happen.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  Chinese  have  made  no  preparations  for  civilian  pre¬ 
cautions  in  their  cities. 

The  second  contingency  is  a  suit  for  peace  by  the  North  Koreans  or 
a  collajjse  of  the  North  Korean  forces.  This  would  be  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Soviet  had  cut  the  North  Koreans  loose  and  are  letting  them 
go  forward  on  their  own.  lie  said  there  Avas  no  indication  at  this  time 
of  the  likelihood  of  a  suit  for  peace.  In  this  event  we  would  tiy  to 
obtain  as  much  of  the  General  Assembly’s  program  as  possible.  The 
problem  that  faces  us  is  not  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  war  aim  of 
a  unified  Korea,  but  at  the  same  time  to  continue  to  seek  United 
Nations  action  in  favor  of  a  united  Korea.  On  this  point  the  thinking 
in  Washington  is  that  we  should  let  the  Soviet  make  the  decision  for 
us  as  much  as  possible  so  that  United  Nations  forces  would  carry  on 
until  we  get  some  indication  of  Soviet  reaction  to  their  northward 
movement. 

The  third  contingency  is  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  North  Korean 
forces  to  the  38th  parallel  and  the  establishment  of  a  formidable  line 
at  the  38th  parallel.  Mr.  Rusk  pointed  out  that  if  we  were  to  permit 
that  to  be  brought  about,  it  would  be  a  most  indecisive  conclusion  in 
Korea  because  it  would  require  substantial  forces  in  South  Korea  and 
the  North  Koreans  would  have  the  chance  to  start  the  whole  thing 
over  again  when  they  want  to  according  to  their  own  choice.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Rusk  pointed  out  that  there  is  doubt  in  many  minds  in 
Washington  if  the  Soviets  will  accept  a  result  of  the  Korean  conflict 
which  puts  them  in  a  worse  position  than  they  were  before  it  started. 
Furthermore,  the  question  is  raised  as  to  what  support  we  would  get 
from  other  United  Nations  ISIembers  for  going  beyond  the  38th  paral¬ 
lel.  The  question  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  neither  we 
nor  any  other  United  Nations  Member  recognize  the  Republic  of 
Korea  as  the  government  of  all  Korea  but  only  of  that  part  south  of 
the  38th. 

IMr.  Rusk  said  that  we  may  have  to  face  the  situation  very  soon  and 
other  governments  will  want  to  know  our  views  as  their  own  views 
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will  1)6  dependent  upon  onrs  and  upon  the  control  that  we  have  on 
the  military  situation. 

Mr.  Eusk  said  that  as  an  interim  measure  they  were  thmking  of 
having  MacArthur  send  a  communication  to  the  North  Korean  mili¬ 
tary  commander  along  the  lines  of  the  attached  draft-.  This  would 
provide  a  test  to  some  extent  of  the  Eussian  and  North  Korean  atti¬ 
tude  toward  future  phases  in  the  military  operations. 

i\Ir.  Eusk  also  said  that  they  were  working  in  the  Pentagon  on  a 
more  extensive  program,  which  coxdd  later  be  put  up  to  the  President 
for  his  decision  (INIr.  Gross  has  copy).^  This  paper  is  deficient  in  that 
it  does  not  take  into  account  the  nature  of  United  Nations  action  nor 
the  parliamentary  situation  with  which  we  would  be  faced  in  the 
United  Nations  and  which  we  must  meet  in  order  to  get  maximum 
United  Nations  approval.  Among  questions  which  were  raised  are  the 
type  of  consultation  which  should  take  place  here  in  New  York  and 
with  whom  it  should  take  place.  If  the  consultants  are  those  who  have 
forces  in  North  Korea,  you  are  then  faced  with  how  to  get  India  in¬ 
volved  in  them. 

There  followed  some  general  discussion  of  Mr.  Eusk’s  remarks  and 
of  the  papers  which  Mr.  Eusk  brought  to  the  meeting.  Ambassador 
Austin  pointed  out  that  in  dealing  with  the  Ecpublic  of  Korea  we  must 
recognize  that  there  are  other  interests  involved:  those  of  China, 
Eussia,  India,  etc.  lie  said  in  his  view  what  the  Eussians  want  is  a 
no-man’s-land  line  south  of  their  territory  which  can  be  used  for  their 
own  protection. 

Mr.  Gross  asked  if  any  thought  had  been  given  to  the  idea  of  a 
frontal  approach  to  the  Soviet  representatives  while  Vyshinsky  is 
here  asking  them  point  blank  how  they  would  like  to  liquidate  the 
situation.  Mr.  Eusk  replied  that  consideration  had  been  given  to  that 
and  what  worried  them  about  that  approach  was  the  probability  that 
the  Soviet  reply  would  be  to  stick  to  the  08th  parallel  and  with  the 
military  situation  moving  as  rapidly  as  it  is,  we  don’t  want  to  have 
to  negotiate  Avith  them  on  that  point. 

It  Avas  suggested  that  the  Senator’s  opening  speech  Avhich  ho  might 
haA'c  to  make  as  soon  as  "Wednesday  of  next  Aveek  ^  ought  to  point  out 
what  Avould  be  a  good  United  Nations  solution;  namely,  a  free,  united 
and  rehabilitated  Korea  Avithout  committing  oui-seh'es  as  to  Avhat  are 
our  war  aims. 

Mr.  Eusk  said  that  one  question  Avhich  avouIcI  arise  v’ery  early  in 
the  debate  avouIcI  be  the  question  of  iuA'iting  the  Chinese  Communists 
as  witnesses  in  Committee  I.  lie  said  that  one  reason  we  could  use 


’Tresumably  tlie  reference  is  to  the  draft  ‘Trogram  for  Bringing  Korean 
Hostilities  to  an  End”;  see  the  enclosure  to  the  letter  from  Matthews  to  Burns, 
dated  September  22,  p.  750. 

*  September  27. 
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for  supporting  their  participation  was  the  item  which  appcai'ed  in 
today’s  Times  to  the  effect  tliat  tlie  Chinese  Communists  had  admitted 
that  they  had  sent  battle-trained  Korean  troops  from  ilanchuria  to 
participate  in  the  Korean  war.*  It  could  be  stated  that  the  Committee 
should  hear  the  explanation  of  the  Chinese  Communists  of  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  let  the  Korean  troops  in. 

Senator  Austin  agreed  that  we  must  grant  the  Chinese  Communists 
a  hearing  in  the  Committee,  but  at  the  same  time  emphasize  that  such 
a  hearing  carries  no  indication  that  this  is  a  first  step  toward  the 
admission  of  Communist  China  as  a  United  Nations  Member. 

The  Senator  also  said  that  as  far  as  the  proposed  communication 
from  MacArthur  was  concerned  he  thought  that  it  might  be  a  little 
bit  early  in  relation  to  the  existing  military  situation.  Mr.  Rusk 
pointed  out  that  it  certainly  couldn’t  be  used  today  but  the  situation 
might  move  very  rapidly  and  we  were  simply  preparing  for  the  future. 

Following  a  meeting  with  Senator  Austin  we  then  met  with  Dening 
and  Graves  of  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation.  IMr.  Dening  said 
that  the  United  Kingdom  was  very  anxious  to  find  out  the  United 
States  views  on  the  question  of  crossing  the  38th  parallel.  He  handed 
IMr.  Rusk  a  resolution  which  the  British  were  thinking  about  and 
to  wliich  they  Avanted  our  reaction.'  IMr.  Dening  also  handed  us  two 
telegrams — one  from  Moscow  and  one  from  New  Delhi  which  gave 
the  reactions  of  the  British  Ambassador  in  Moscow  and  Pannikar’s 
views  as  to  the  probabilities  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  intervention. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  that  we  were  giving  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  problems 
raised  by  IMr.  Dening  and  suggested  that  ho  and  Mr.  Dening  get 
together  later  this  afternoon  after  Rusk  had  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  the 
Secretary. 

Harding  F.  Bancroft 


[Annex] 

To  THE  Commander-in-Ctiief  of  the  North  Korean  Forces:  The 
defeat  of  your  forces  is  at  hand.  In  order  that  the  decisions  of  the 
United  Nations  may  be  carried  out  with  a  minimum  further  loss  of 
life  and  destruction  to  Korea,  the  United  Nations  Commandor-in-Chief 
calls  upon  a’OU  and  the  forces  under  your  command  to  laj'  down  your 
arms  in  accordance  with  the  following : 

1.  All  North  Korean  forces  shall  lay  down  their  arms  and  cease 
hostilities  forthwith.  The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  shall 
arrange  for  the  supervision  of  compliance  with  this  condition. 


*  In  the  item  under  reference,  a  spokesman  of  the  Foreign  ^finistr.v  in  Pekinsr 
was  quoted  as  saying:  “It  is  the  proper  right  and  sacred  duty  of  Koreans  in 
China  to  return  to  their  fatherland  to  help  in  its  defense  and  reconstruction.  AVe 
shall  forever  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Korean  i^eople.”  (The  New  York  Times, 
Seutemher  23, 1950) 

'  See  telegram  Delga  27,  September  23,  from  New  York,  p,  703. 
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2.  North  Korean  civil  authorities  shall  be  responsible  for  main¬ 
taining  law  and  order  pending  further  instructions  from  United  Na¬ 
tions  authorities. 

3.  All  United  Nations  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  inteimees  under 
North  Korean  control  should  be  immediately  liberated  and  provision 
made  for  their  protection,  care,  maintenance,  and  immediate  transpor¬ 
tation  to  places  dii’ected  by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Unified 
Command. 

4.  North  Korean  forces,  including  prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands  of 
United  Nations  forces,  will  be  treated  correctly  and  will  be  permitted 
by  United  Nations  authorities  to  return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as 
practicable. 


795.5/9-2350  :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  India  [Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  September  23,  1950 — 9.  p.  m. 

[Received  September  23 — 1 :  50  p.  m.] 
755.  Bajpai,  Secretary  General  MEA,  in  discussing  question  of  UN 
military  action  when  38th  Parallel  reached,  today  said  it  was  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  North  Korean  forces  would  be  trapped  below  Parallel 
and  military  operations  thereby  ended.  GOI  was  of  opinion  that  ex¬ 
tension  military  action  north  of  Parallel  was  generally  not  in  interests 
of  peace,  and  extension  active  hostilities  to  38th  Parallel  would  make 
for  difficult  decision.  He  recognized  that  breaking  off  fighting  on 
reaching  Parallel  would  be  contrary  to  all  military  precepts  and  said 
he  jiersonally  thought  it  woidd  be  necessary  to  decide  question  in  light 
of  circumstances  when  decision  actually  had  to  be  taken.  He  empha¬ 
sized  that  India  attached  greatest  importance  to  unified  and  free  Korea 
after  question  of  aggression  was  resolved. 

Henderson 


320/9-2350  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  September  23, 1950 — 3 :  51  p.  m. 

[Received  September  23 — 4 : 44  p.  m.] 
Delga  27.  In  meeting  today  Dening  (UK)  handed  Rusk  following 
propo.sed  resolution  on  Korea.  Dening  said  UK  very  anxious  get  US 
views  on  Korea,  particularly  question  of  crossing  38th  Parallel. 

“Tlie  GA  having  regard  to  its  resolution  of  14  November  1947,  of 
12th  December  1948  and  of  21st  October  1949 ; 

“Having  taken  note  of  the  report  of  the  UN  Commission  on  Korea ; 
“Mindful  of  the  fact  that  tlie  objectives  set  forth  in  the  resolutions 
referred  to  have  not  been  fully  accomplished  and  in  particular  that 
1  be  unification  of  Korea  has  notVet  been  achieved,  and  that  an  attempt 
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lias  been  made  an  armed  attack  fi’om  Xortli  Korea  to  extinguish  by 
force  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea ; 

“Recalling  its  declaration  of  12  December  1918  tliat  there  lias  been 
established  a  lawful  government  (the  Government  of  tlie  Republic  of 
Korea)  having  effective  control  and  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of 
Korea  where  the  UXCOK  was  able  to  observe  and  consult  and  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Korea  reside;  that  tliis  government 
is  based  on  elections  which  were  a  valid  expression  of  the  free  will  of 
the  electorate  of  that  part  of  Korea  and  which  were  observed  by  the 
temporary  commission;  and  that  this  is  the  only  such  government  in 
Korea ; 

“Bearing  in  mind  that  UX  Armed  Forces  are  at  present  operating 
in  Korea  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  SC  of 
27  June  1950  that  members  of  the  UX  furnish  such  assistance  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and 
to  restore  intei-national  peace  and  security  in  the  area : 

“Recalling  that  a  declared  objective  of  the  resolutions  of  the  GA 
referred  to  was  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and  demo¬ 
cratic  government  in  Korea ; 

“Recommends  {a)  that  all  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  ])romote  con¬ 
ditions  of  stability  and  security  throughout  the  whole  of  Korea. 

ih)  That  when  such  conditions  have  been  created,  new  elections  be 
held  throughout  the  whole  of  Korea  with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
of  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic  govemment  of  all  Korea; 

“Resolves  that  {a)  a  commission  be  established  consisting  of  - — , 

to  be  known  as  the  UX  Interim  Commission  in  Korea,  to  be  charged 
with  the  task  of  conducting  preliminary  discussions  with  Xorth  Korean 
representatives  regarding  the  political  future  of  Korea  and  in  ]iar- 
ticular  (i)  to  inform  the  Xorth  Koreans  of  the  intention  of  the  UX  to 
hold  new  elections  throughout  Korea  on  a  national  basis  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  (ii)  to  inform  the  Xorth  Koreans  that  any  United  Nations  forces 
entering  North  Korea  would  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  law 
and  order  until  new  elections  had  been  held  and  a  new  national  Korean 
Government,  itself  capable  of  maintaining  law  and  order,  established, 

“  (J)  A  commission  consisting  of - to  be  known  as  the  UN  Uni¬ 

fication  Commission  in  Korea  be  established  to  be  charged  with  the 
task  of  supervising  new  elections  to  be  held  throughout  the  whole  of 
Korea  and  to  assume  the  functions  hitherto  exercised  by  the  present 
UN  Commission  in  Korea,  consulting  as  may  be  appropriate  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

“The  UN  Interim  Commission  should  proceed  to  Korea  and  begin 
to  carry  out  its  functions  as  soon  as  the  military  situation  permits.  The 
UN  Unification  Commission  in  Korea  should  proceed  to  Korea  as  soon 
as  the  UN  Interim  Commission  in  Korea  has  completed  its  task; 

“The  General  Assembly  furthermore, 

“Mindful  of  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  hostilities 
the  task  of  rehabilitating  the  Korean  economy  would  be  beyond  the 
resources  of  which  Korea  itself  disposes; 

“Recommends  that  the  ECOSOC  in  consultation  with  the  UN 
T.nification  Commission  in  Koi*ea,  should  prepare  a  programme  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance.” 


Aciieson 
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746G.00/9-2250  ;  Telegram 

The  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  {WilMnson)  to  the  Secretainj 

of  State 

[Extracts] 

SECRET  Hong  Kong,  September  22,  1950 — 2  p.  m. 

[Received  September  23 — 7 :  57  p.  m.] 

642.  I.  Political. 

For  first  time  Consulate  General  lias  received  evidence  believed 
reliable  that  Chinese  Communists  do  not  intend  invade  Taiwan  this 
year  as  well  as  indications  that  they  may  limit  further  aid  to  North 
Korea  to  token  support.  Above  contained  in  4  independent .  .  .  reports 
received  this  week  contents  as  follows : 


(3)  Chou  En-lai  stated  .  . .  that  Chinese  Communists  would  not  get 
involved  in  Korean  war  or  fight  in  any  area  outside  China  unless 
attacked.  He  said  two  reasons  for  this  policy,  first  to  avoid  any  action 
prejudicial  to  China’s  enti'y  into  UN  (which  made  invasion  Taiwan 
inadvisable  at  this  time)  and  second,  to  pei-mit  concentration  all  efforts 
on  reconstiTiction.  Source  .  .  .  commented  that  token  support  in  form 
of  food  and  medicine  would  probably  be  given  Korea. 

(4)  North  Korean  Ambassador  visited  Mao  in  latter  part  August 
and  requested  aid  in  form  food,  medicine  and  trucks.  Chinese  Service 
of  Supply  received  instructions  ship  100,000  first  aid  parcels  and  500 
tons  food  to  North  Korea  before  September  7.  Other  signs  of  Peking’s 
paramount  interest  in  gaining  entry  to  UN  w’ere  Chou  En-lai’s  tele¬ 
grams  to  UN  branding  as  violation  of  charter  Security  Council’s 
rejection  of  demand  for  admission  Chinese  Communist  representative 
and  demanding  unseating  Nationalist  delegation  in  assembly  in  favor 
Chinese  Communists.  Editorials  on  UN  in  Peking  People's  Daily 
and  Hong  Kong  'Wen  Tlui  Pao  lent  support  to  view  that 
Peking  making  all-out  effort  get  into  UN.  Additional  significant  straw 
in  wind  was  noticeable  decrease  this  week  in  NCNA  articles  on  Korea 
or  on  US  “aggression”  against  Manchuria.^ 

^  The  following  report  w.as  contained  in  the  weekly  analysis  submitted  to  the 
Department  by  the  Embassy  in  Taipei  in  telegram  411,  September  2.3 : 

“Reports  of  Defense  Minister  [of  the  Republic  of  China]  partially  confirmed 
by  outside  source  state  Chinese  Communists  have  decided  send  250,000  troops  in 
North  Korean  uniforms  to  fight  in  Korea.  All  personnel  must  be  able  to  speak 
Korean  or  Japane.°e.  Report  does  not  state  whether  Chinese  Communist  forces 
are  to  oi)erate  as  units  under  own  commanders  or  are  to  be  used  as  replace¬ 
ments  in  North  Korean  units.  Report  further  states  necessary  North  Korean 
uniforms  to  be  made  presumably  mostly  by  hand  in  Mukden  by  women’s  patri¬ 
otic  organizations.  Comment:  As  weather  in  Korea  will  soon  be  cold  uniforms 
will  probably  have  to  Ik*  padded  cotton  and  production  may  take  some  time. 

“M[inistry  of]  N[ational]  D[efen.se]  reports  that  Chine.se  Communists  estab- 
lislu'd  sui)ply  center  in  Pyongyang,  capital  of  North  Korea  and  that  a  tank 
organization  nature  not  statwl  has  also  been  set  up  in  North  Korea.”  (794A.00 
(W)/0-23.j0) 
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Department  pass  crypto  army  for  CINCFE,  CINCPAC,  Corn- 
Seventh  TaskFlt.  CINCFE  pass  COMNAVFE.  Pouched  Taipei, 
Saigon  and  Hanoi.  Joint  AVEEKA  38  from  SANA. 


AVilkinson 


793.00/9-2350 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {'Muccio)  to  the  Secretamj  of  State 

top  secret  Pusan,  September  23,  1950. 

PRIORITY  [Received  September  23 — 10 :  53  p.  m.] 

202.  Re  Dept  el  141,  September  20.^  Following  are  my  com¬ 
ments  on  tentative  program:  General  program  described  reference 
telegram  considered  excellent  as  regards  both  spirit  and  practicality. 
Generally  speaking  I  feel  CG  UN  forces  in  conjunction  with  Republic 
of  Korea  should  be  given  widest  possible  latitude  re  definition  of 
surrender  and  occupation  terms  in  event  of  North  Korean  collapse  or 
I’equest  for  terms  (latter  seems  unlikely  at  this  juncture) . 

Specifically:  Re  paragraph  B  (6)  suggest  UN  forces  take  over 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  North  Korea  as  speedily  as  possible. 
It  is  felt  here  principal  North  Korean  civil  authorities  are  not  likely 
to  surrender  and  even  if  they  do,  they  seem  hardly  appropriate  persons 
to  deal  with  civil  ^xipulation  for  more  than  minimum  emergency 
period. 

Re  paragraph  B  (7)  this  seems  ambiguous  and  unclear.  Suggest  this 
be  rephrased  to  read  “the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  should 
declare  general  amnesty  for  all  North  Korea  excej)t  war  criminals”  it 
is  felt  here  Republic  of  Korea  as  sovereign  power  should  declare  gen¬ 
eral  amnesty  and  specific  reference  to  political  prisoners  might  be 
avoided.^ 

Repeated  information  OAFE  unnumbered,  USPolAd  Tokyo 
unnumbered. 

AIuccio 


‘  See  footnote  1  to  the  memorandum  by  Emmerson  dated  September  22, 
p.  7.")6. 

*  Part  2  of  this  telegram  was  received  on  September  25 ;  see  infra. 
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795.00/9-2550  :  Telegram 

The  Anibassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Pusan,  September  23,  1950. 

Ni-'-OT  [Received  September  25 — 2 : 45  a.  m.] 

202.  Following  is  part  two  of  my  telegram  202,  September  23,^ 
which  unfortunately  was  not  forwarded  with  rest  of  message  througli 
error  in  transmission. 

Re  paragraph  C(l)  :  If  UNCOK  is  to  be  continued  consider  ex¬ 
tremely  important  governments  represented  on  URCOK  should  be 
pereuaded  appoint  top  calibre  men  as  replacements  or  for  new  com¬ 
mission  ;  also  UN  Secretary  General  be  urged  appoint  principal  secre¬ 
tary  higher  quality  than  previous  years.  Consider  continuation  Euro¬ 
pean,  Latin  American  and  Australian  representation  desirable.  Sug¬ 
gest  possibility  substitution  Thailand  or  Pakistan  for  China. 

Re  paragTaph  C(2  and  3)  :  Validity  Republic  Korea  general  elec¬ 
tions  last  May  30,  which  were  observed  by  UNCOK  by  ROK  invita¬ 
tion  cannot  be  questioned.  UNCOK  should  observe  by-elections  upon 
invitation  GOK,  as  in  past.  In  1948  UNCOK  supervised  elections 
south  38th  parallel,  since  which  time  ROK  established,  approved  by 
GA,  and  recognized  as  sovei-eign  state.  UNCOK  should  supervise  elec¬ 
tions  for  National  Assembly  north  of  38th  parallel,  analogous  to 
UNCOK  action  below  parallel  in  1948,  with  UN  forces  maintaining 
order. 

Re  paragraph  C(5) :  Question  desii’ability  proposing  neutralization 
Korea;  do  not  believe  any  Korean  Government  would  accept  such 
program.  Koreans  most  suspicious  of  any  attempt  to  treat  them  in 
any  way  different  from  other  countries.  While  attempt  to  secure  non¬ 
aggression  pledges  from  neighbors  ROK  as  well  as  GOK  unobjection¬ 
able,  consider  best  means  achieving  this  objective  would  be  ROK  ad¬ 
mission  UN. 

Repeated  information  OAFE  unnumbered,  USPolAd  Tokyo 
unnumbered. 

INIuccio 


^  Supra. 
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746G. 00/9-2550  :  Telegram 

The  Consul  Geiieral  at  Hong  Kong  [Wilkinson)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  IIoNG  IvoxG,  September  25,  1950 — 9  a.  m. 

[Received  September  25 — 7 :  47  a.  m.] 

656.  Former  officer,  Fu  Tso-yi  who  says  lie  is  agent  of  Political 
Department  non-government  MXD  gave  Consulate  General  political 
report  said  to  be  from  another  former  subordinate  of  Fu’s  now  work¬ 
ing  in  Ministry  of  Water  Conservancy.  Latter  who  is  still  in  Peking 
and  sent  word  out  by  third  party  attended  session  of  Research  In¬ 
stitute  of  People’s  Revolutionary  University  group  at  which  Chu  Teh  ^ 
spoke.  Chu  said  “there  was  no  need  to  fear  outbreak  of  world  war 
since  decision  as  to  whether  such  war  would  break  out  was  not  in 
America’s  hands  but  in  GUI's”.  He  said  China  would  definitely  not 
become  involved  in  world  war  until  fully  prepared  and  pointed  out 
that  within  five  years  it  was  expected  Chinese  industry  would  be  re¬ 
stored  to  highest  level  reacted  \reached)^  under  Japanese  occupation, 
lie  stated  Chinese  troops  would  not  bo  sent  into  Korea  although 
Chinese  people  sympathetic  with  Korean  people  and  would  give  them 
other  forms  of  aid. 

Reporting  officer  has  had  no  previous  contact  with  source  and  is 
unable  estimate  his  re^iabilit3^  However,  reported  decision  to  avoid 
militai'}^  in\'olvement  Korea  and  emphasis  on  importance  reconstruc¬ 
tion  conform  closely  to  statement  attributed  Chou  En-lai  (Joint 
Weeka  38,  Scpteml)cr  22).^  In  view  source’s  alleged  connection  with 
]\IXD  in  Taiwan  it  is  worth  noting  that  his  report  is  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  Avith  view  consistently'  expressed  by  pro-KMT  press  here  that 
Chinese  Communist  troops  Avould  participate  in  Korean  war. 

"Wilkinson 


^  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army,  People’s  Republic  of 
China. 

“  See  telegram  G42  from  Hong  Kong,  received  at  7 : 57  p.  m.  on  September  23, 
p.  765. 

10  Files 

Minutes  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly 

SECRET  New  York,  September  25, 1950 — 9 : 15  a.  m. 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  those  present  (42) .] 

1.  /forea  (US/A/C.1/1897)" 

Mr.  Rusk  explained  that  the  British  had  given  us  a  copy  of  a  draft 
resolution  on  Korea  la.st  night.  Since  the  military  situation  in  Korea 


‘  See  the  annex  to  this  document,  p.  773. 
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was  going  rapidly,  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  Assembly  to  express 
overall  policy  for  Korea  in  a  few  clays  and  to  give  guidance  to  the  Uni- 
lied  Command.  Remarking  on  the  commendable  initiative  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  this  matter,  he  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution  was  to  give  maximum  flexibility  to  the  military  command 
and  to  restate  the  objective  of  a  unified  independent  Korea,  as  well  as 
to  establish  a  new  commission  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Korea.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Rusk  called  attention  to  the  language 
of  the  resolution.  Paragraph  (a)  avoided  specific  reference  to  a  unified 
Korea  as  a  war  aim.  Paragraph  (h)  regarding  elections  was  also  in 
broad  terms,  thus  allowing  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  the  spot 
to  take  up  the  question  of  elections  and  deal  with  it  in  terms  of  the 
actual  situation.  The  language  in  Paragraph  (c)  was  particularly 
clever  in  that  it  provided  that  any  United  Nations  forces  entering 
North  Korea  should  not  remain  “otherwise  than  so  far  as  necessary"’ 
for  achieving  the  objectives  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (&)  ;  this  language 
had  been  suggested  by  the  British  Solicitor-General. - 

Referring  to  the  contemplated  commission,  IMr.  Rusk  thought  it 
should  be  sti’engthened  both  as  to  membership  and  functions,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present  Commission,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  Asian 
members  of  the  United  Nations  would  be  strongly  represented.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  commission  would  also  supervise  recovery  and 
rehabilitation  activities  in  Korea.  An  interim  committee  on  Korea  was 
contemplated  which  would  permit  the  United  States  and  the  Unified 
Coimnand  in  the  field  to  get  advice  immediately  from  the  United 
Nations,  together  with  approval  of  action  to  be  taken  in  the  short 
range. 

!Mr.  Rusk  believed  that  the  British  draft  required  further  elabora¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  Korean  rehabilitation  and  to  administrative  mat¬ 
ters.  He  explained  that  the  British  would  like  our  general  appioval  of 
the  policy  set  forth  in  the  resolution,  after  which  India  and  other 
^ [embers  would  be  consulted  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  considerable 
number  of  widely  representative  joint  sponsors.  It  was  anticipated 
that  this  resolution  could  be  acted  upon  quickly  by  Committee  1.  In 
resi^onse  to  a  question  from  Ambassador  Austin  about  consultation 
with  other  Meml>ers  and  in  particular  with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Mr. 
Rusk  explained  that  such  consultation  would  be  undertaken  later  in 
the  day. 

]N[r.  Dulles  said  his  first  reaction  was  very  favorable.  He  asked 
whether  the  British  wanted  us  to  sponsor  the  resolution.  The  Secretary 
thought  we  probably  would  not  want  to  sponsor  any  resolution  at  all. 
INIr.  Dulles  referred  to  the  legal  formula  in  paragraph  (<?)  which  rc- 

’  Sir  Frank  Soskice,  Alternate  U.K.  Representative  to  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 
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fenvd  to  unification  in  a  negative  sense.  lie  considered  it  rather  adroit 
drafting  and  thought  the  resolution  constituted  a  good  start.  The 
Secretary  agreed  that  the  language  was  appealing. 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Cohen  that  the  resolution  gave  the  United  States 
the  freedom  it  wished.  However,  he  was  a  little  concerned  as  to  how 
it  met  some  of  the  problems  which  l\Ir.  Dulles  had  raised  at  the  last 
Delegation  meeting.  Our  position  was  difficult  since  we  could  not  know 
how  the  Russians  would  appraise  our  intentions.  He  thought  it  im- 
liortant  to  consider  how  our  desire  to  reach  a  solution  in  Korea  without 
the  military  going  be3’ond  the  38th  jiarallel  could  be  indicated.  This 
raised  for  him  the  question  whether  in  some  waj’  we  should  not  indicate 
our  desire  to  resume  negotiations  Avith  the  North  Koreans.  He  could 
not  see  a  better  basis  for  such  negotiations  than  this  resolution.  He 
thought  we  should  give  at  least  some  thought  to  trying  to  foreshadow 
what  Ave  hoped  might  occur  after  we  restored  the  situation  before  the 
breach  of  the  peace  took  place.  This  would  make  the  situation  clear 
not  only  for  ourselA’cs  but  for  the  SoA’iets,  and  Ave  might  thercbA'  aA'oid 
the  possibility  of  an}.’  future  incidents. 

Mrs.  Roosev’elt  asked  whether  there  was  any  possibility  that  the 
Republic  of  Korea  would  announce  itself  to  be  the  OoA’ernment  of  all 
Korea  and  thus  create  difficulties  for  us.  ]\Ir.  Rusk  did  not  doubt  that 
would  be  the  position  taken  by  the  Rhee  Government  and  believed  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Assembly  and  the  United  States  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  Korean  representatives  that  the  rest  of  the  world  did  not 
accept  it  as  the  Government  of  all  Korea.  AVe  had  not  pressed  that 
point  during  the  fighting  because  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
Korean  morale.  He  thought  it  essential  that  the  United  Nations  should 
continue  with  the  process  it  had  started  looking  towai’d  a  united,  free 
Korea.  Mr.  Dulles  thought  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  not  con¬ 
tended  that  as  it  was  noAv  constituted  it  Avas  the  GoA^eminent  of  all 
Korea.  Pie  recalled  that  there  Avere  one  hundred  vacant  seats  in  the 
Korean  legislature  left  for  representatives  of  the  North  and  believed 
that  paragraph  (h)  of  the  resolution  would  cover  the  pi'oblem  raised 
by  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Cohen  believed  that  Avhile  the  legal  position  was 
Avhat  Mr.  Dulles  had  described,  there  Avas  a  danger  in  the  Avar  situation 
that  the  Republic  of  Korea  might  proceed  to  exercise  provisional  au¬ 
thority  in  North  Korea.  The  Secretary  observed  that  MacArthur  Avould 
be  the  authority  in  the  North  until  elections  were  held. 

Senator  Cooper  referred  to  paragraph  (c)  of  the  draft  resolution 
and  asked  whether  it  Avould  be  interpreted  to  limit  military  action 
north  of  the  38th  parallel.  ]Mr.  Rusk  replied  that  it  would  not  limit 
permission  to  enter  this  area,  but  it  was  a  restriction  on  the  right  to 
remain  there.  Operations  could  proceed  north  of  the  38th  parallel  so 
that  the  objectiA’e  of  a  free,  democratic  Korea  could  be  implemented. 
Senator  Cooper  asked  if  this  resolution  Avould  mark  the  first  time  the 
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Assembly  had  authorized  the  entry  of  troops  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 
iSIr.  Kusk  said  this  had  been  authorized  by  the  Security  Council  reso¬ 
lution  of  June  27.  In  response  to  a  question  from  Ambassador  Gross 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  resolution  on  the  Security  Council  situation, 
Mr.  Rusk  replied  that  the  resolution  had  been  drafted  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  intrude  upon  the  Council’s  authority.  Ambassador  Austin 
remarked  that  nominally  the  Security  Council  under  the  resolutions 
of  June  25  and  27,  and  July  7,  was  obliged  to  maintain  jurisdiction 
until  the  end  of  military  operations.  If  the  Assembly  resolution  inter¬ 
fered  with  this  responsibility,  it  would  require  modification. 

Mr.  Banci'oft  suggested  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  con¬ 
sultation  between  the  unification  commission  and  the  Assembly,  or 
even  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  Security  Coiincil  and  the  com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Rusk  agreed  that  such  an  addition  would  be  desirable. 
Ambassador  Gross  asked  wdiether  paragraph  (a)  might  not  be  consti¬ 
tuted  as  a  commitment  to  take  the  necessary  military  action  to  bring 
about  the  result  of  a  unified  Korea.  Mr.  Rusk  did  not  believe  that 
recommendations  of  a  general  policy  character  should  be  regarded  as 
an  order  to  INIembers  to  cari-y  out  the  recormnendations.  lie  pointed 
out  that  no  country  had  accepted  the  previous  resolutions  as  a  mandate. 

The  Secretary  asked  what  affect  the  following  modification  of  para¬ 
graph  (a)  would  have :  “that  the  purpose  of  all  United  Nations  action 
shall  be  to  ensure  conditions  of  enduring  peace  throughout  the  whole 
of  Korea”.  ^Ir.  Rusk  believed  this  change  would  weaken  the  resolution 
and  not  put  the  General  Assembly  sufficiently  behind  the  attempt  to 
unify  Korea.  ^Moreover,  it  was  important  to  emphasize  the  idea  of 
removing  the  problem  of  the  38th  parallel. 

Mr.  Cohen  wondered  whether  there  was  serious  objection  to  trying 
in  some  way  to  include  the  thought  we  would  attempt  to  negotiate 
with  North  Korea  unless  military  action  was  continued.  lie  could  not 
see  any  alternative  to  this  except  complete  military  occupation.  For 
this  reason,  he  believed  there  should  be  some  provision  in  the  resolution 
to  indicate  we  would  like  to  proceed  this  way  if  possible.  Otherwise  the 
resolution  constituted  a  greater  directive  than  was  intended.  Mr.  Rusk 
observed  that  we  had  not  recognized  North  Korea  for  any  purpose.  Wo 
hoped  they  would  surrender.  If  negotiations  were  undertaken,  the  only 
purpose  would  be  for  the  North  Koreans  to  save  themselves  and  that 
would  involve  restoration  of  the  38th  parallel.  The  North  Korean 
Govermnent  did  not  represent  the  people  as  evidenced  by  the  influx 
of  four  million  refugees  into  South  Korea.  Probably  military  action 
would  bo  necessary  to  enter  the  North.  Mr.  Cohen  suggested  this  posi¬ 
tion  raised  the  question  of  a  general  conflagration. 

The  Secretary  thought  the  situation  had  to  develop  over  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time.  We  might  start  with  MacArthur  calling  on  the 
North  Koreans  to  surrender  and  then  hold  them  responsible  for  ordei’ 
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in  the  Xortli  until  the  appropriate  government  authorities  or  the 
United  Xations  could  take  over.  This  woidd  indicate  we  did  not  intend 
to  rush  in  with  troops.  Then  if  the  Xorth  Koreans  surrendered,  units 
of  the  Soutli  Korean  constabulary  could  be  sent  in  and  perhaps  other 
Asiatic  troops  such  as  Indians  employed  for  occupation  purposes. 

■Sir.  Husk  commented  that  the  British  representative  in  ^Moscow 
believed  that  the  Soviets  would  not  intervene  in  Xoilh  Korea.  Our 
position  assumed  that,  and  the  British  resolution  was  likewise  based 
on  Soviet  non-intervention.  Of  course,  if  the  Soviets  interfered,  we 
would  be  confronted  by  a  different  military  and  political  situation, 
lie  explained  that  the  British  felt  that,  if  we  showed  any  lack  of 
initiative,  the  Soviets  would  seize  upon  it  to  reconstitute  and  freeze 
the  38th  parallel.  It  therefore  seemed  desirable  to  him  for  us  to  move 
ahead  without  further  negotiation.  In  response  to  a  question  from 
Senator  Coo})er  Mr.  Eusk  indicated  that  this  resolution  would  con¬ 
stitute  the  first  explicit  authorization  for  the  entry  of  United  Xations 
forces  into  Xorth  Korea. 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  the  resolution  be  shown  to  the  In¬ 
dians  in  its  present  text  in  order  to  determine  their  reaction.  In  this 
connection,  Mr.  Eusk  referred  the  Delegation  to  a  telegram  from 
Xew  Delhi  expressing  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  United  Nations  forces 
crossing  the  38th  parallel.^  Ambassador  Austin  suggested  that  the 
draft  resolution  should  be  taken  up  with  other  Asian  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  China.  Mr.  Eusk  said  the  British  had  mentioned  our  taking 
the  lead  with  Eomulo  and  with  the  Latin  American  states  on  this 
matter.  Ambassador  Austin  suggested  consultation  with  Sir  Zafrullah 
Khan,*  but  Mr.  Eusk  believed  that  the  British  should  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  with  the  CommoiiAvealth. 

!Mr.  Lubin  ®  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary's  opening  speech 
had  asked  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  prepare  plans  for 
reconstruction  of  Korea,  and  asked  whether  a  provision  to  this  effect 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  draft.  Mr.  Eusk  indicated  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  consider  such  an  addition :  it  was  possible  also  that  two  resolu¬ 
tions  might  be  needed — one  strictly  political  and  the  other  dealing 
with  Korean  recovery  and  rehabilitation.  Mr.  Dulles  thought,  how- 
ever,  that  there  were  advantages  in  tying  the  two  matters  together. 
Eeferring  to  instructions  from  the  Department,  !Mr.  Lubin  recalled 
that  it  had  been  felt  the  Assembly  should  request  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  develop  plans  and  recommend  machineiT.  Mr. 

’  See  (elegram  75.5  from  New  Delhi,  September  23,  p.  7G3. 

‘  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan  and  Head  of  the  Pakistani  Delegation  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 

‘  Isador  Lubin,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
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]\[cKeever  ®  pointed  out  the  advantages  from  the  public  relations  point 
of  view  of  including  both  points  in  a  single  package  resolution. 

[Here  follows  a  record  of  the  discussion  on  the  other  two  agenda 
items :  Chairmanship  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  and  United 
Action  for  Peace.] 

[Annex] 

SECRET  September  25, 1050. 

US/A/C.1/1897 

United  Kingdom  Draft  Kesolution  on  Korea 
The  General  Assenibly 

Having  regard  to  its  Resolutions  of  11th  Xovember  1917,  of  12th 
December  1918  and  of  21st  October  1919 ; 

Having  tahcen  note  of  the  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Korea ; 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Resolutions 
referred  to  have  not  been  fully  accomplished  and  in  particular  that 
the  unification  of  Korea  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  and  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  by  an  armed  attack  from  North  Korea  to  extinguish  by 
force  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea ; 

Uecalling  its  Declaration  of  12th  December  1918  that  there  has 
been  established  a  lawfid  Government  (the  Government  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea)  having  effective  control  and  jurisdiction  over  that 
part  of  Korea  where  the  United  Nations  Temporai-y  Commission  on 
Ivorea  was  able  to  observe  and  consult  and  in  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Korea  reside;  that  this  Government  is  based  on  elec¬ 
tions  which  were  a  valid  expression  of  the  free  will  of  the  electorate 
of  that  part  of  Korea  and  which  were  observed  by  the  Temporary 
Commission;  and  that  this  is  the  only  such  Government  in  Korea; 

Having  in  mind  that  United  Nations  armed  forces  are  at  present 
operating  in  Korea  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council  of  27th  June  1950,  subsequent  to  its  Resolution  of 
25  June  1950,  that  members  of  the  United  Nations  furnish  such  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed 
attack  and  to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the  area ; 

Recalling  that  the  essential  objective  of  the  Resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly  referred  to  was  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  in¬ 
dependent  and  democratic  Government  in  Korea ; 

Recommends  (a)  that  all  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  insure  condi¬ 
tions  of  enduring  peace  throughout  the  whole  of  Korea, 

•Porter  McKeever,  Public  Information  Adviser,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations. 
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(h)  that  elections  be  held  and  other  constituent  acts  be  taken  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  to  complete  the  establishment  of 
a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic  Government  of  all  Korea, 

(c)  that  any  United  Nations  forces  entering  North  Korea  do  not 
remain  otherwise  than  so  far  as  necessary  for  achieving  the  objectives 
specified  in  (a)  and  (h)  above. 

Resolves  that 

(a)  a  Commission  consisting  of  ■ — - to  be  known  as  the  United 

Nations  Unification  and  Recovery  Commission  in  Korea  be  established 
to  (i)  assume  the  functions  hitherto  exercised  by  the  present  United 
Nations  Commission  in  Korea  (ii)  represent  the  United  Nations  in 
bringing  about  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent,  and  demo¬ 
cratic  Government  of  all  Korea  (iii)  organize  and  supervise  United 
Nations  activities  directed  toward  the  rehabilitation  and  recovery  of 
Korea,  consulting  as  may  be  appropriate  in  all  these  tasks  wdth  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea;  the  United  Nations  Unifica¬ 
tion  and  Recoveiy  Commission  should  proceed  to  Korea  and  begin  to 
carry  out  its  functions  as  soon  as  possible ; 

(&)  pending  the  arrival  of  the  United  Nations  Unification  and 
Recovery  Commission  in  Korea,  governments  represented  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  should  form  an  interim  committee  composed  of  their  Perma¬ 
nent  Representatives  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations  to  consult  with 
and  advise  the  United  Nations  Unified  Command  in  the  light  of  the 
above  recommendations. 

The  General  Assembly  furthermore. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  hostilities  the 
task  of  rehabilitating  the  Korean  economy  will  be  of  great  magnitude ; 

Recommends  that  the  United  Nations  Unification  and  Recovery 
Commission  in  Korea  should  consult  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  preparing  a  programme  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance. 


795B.5/9-2550 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  {Marshall)  ^  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  September  25, 1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  refer  to  your  letter  of  24  July  ®  in  which 
you  outlined  certain  proposed  procedures  and  principles  for  handling 
offers  of  assistance  for  use  in  Korea. 

^  George  C.  Marshall  assumed  office  on  September  21,  succeeding  Louis  Johnson 
who  resigned  effective  September  19. 

“The  text  of  this  letter  is  contained  in  the  circular  telegram  dated  July  24, 
5  a.  m.,  p.  457. 
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The  processing  of  offers  received  in  the  Unified  Command  has  been 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  you  described.  More  re¬ 
cently,  representatives  of  our  respective  departments  have  agreed  to 
a  formal  and  slightly  more  detailed  version  of  this  procedure  (a  copy 
of  which  is  attached)  which  will  guide  future  pi’ocessing  of  offers  of 
military  assistance  for  use  in  Korea. 

Regarding  the  acceptance  of  military  offers  of  assistance,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  which  I  concur,  that  accept¬ 
ance  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  an  intent  to  commit  forces  in 
the  combat  theater.  As  you  mentioned  in  your  letter,  a  modification 
of  the  actual  offer  into  usable  form  may  result  or,  alternatively,  the 
reply  to  the  offer,  when  appropriate,  may  be  expressed  in  such  terms 
as  to  discourage  activation  or  to  preclude  utilization  of  the  forces 
offered  until  such  time  as  they  may  be  i-equired.  Regardless  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  value  of  an  offer,  however,  the  United  States  should  manifest 
evidence  of  its  constant  interest  in  the  offer. 

In  many  cases,  the  Services  have  participated  in  the  preliminary 
discussion  and  development  of  details  as  to  the  technical  considerations 
of  such  offers  prior  to  their  submission  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  a  desirable  practice.  Such  screening  and 
technical  guidance  by  the  Services  assists  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
their  decisions  on  the  utilization  of  assistance  offered. 

As  regards  specifically  the  policy  set  forth  in  your  letter,  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  with  whom  I  agree,  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be 
enlarged  to  include  the  following : 

a.  In  any  conversation  between  U.S.  representatives  and  those  of 
any  contributing  nation,  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  General 
MacArthur  has  requested  that  military  forces  should  come  immedi¬ 
ately  and  that  organizations  now  in  being  should  be  dispatched  if 
they  are  to  be  of  material  utility.  U.S.  representatives  should  also 
point  out  that  all  offers  of  military  assistance  should  conform  as  far 
as  practicable  with  the  general  criteria  of  useful  military  assistance 
( forwarded  to  you  by  letter  dated  26  July  1950) 

h.  When  offers  are  incapable  of  meeting  the  general  criteria,  a  full 
statement  of  the  aspects  of  the  offer  should  be  recorded  in  order  that 
a  review  may  be  made  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  to  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  utilization  based  on  possible  United  States  contributions  of 
equipment  and  aid  in  organization  and  training. 

In  the  sixth  paragraph  of  your  letter,  wherein  unilateral  action  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  is  envisaged,  it  is  not 
believed  desirable  to  commit  ourselves  to  actual  employment  of  mili¬ 
tary  forces  “in  the  combat  area”.  Accordingly,  it  is  believed  that  this 
phrase  should  bo  omitted  from  the  policy  outlined  in  your  letter. 

Sincerely  5’oiu’s,  G.  Marshall, 


’  See  footnote  2  to  the  letter  from  Burns  to  JIatthews  dated  July  27,  p.  482. 
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[Enclosure] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission 

at  the  United  Xations 

Extract  From  Departmf.nt  of  the  Arjiy  CM  IX  1144G 
XR  257  [September  13, 1950.] 

‘‘A.  Military  Assistance. 

“1.  Offers  of  military  assistance  from  member  govts  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  SYG  of  the  TJX  who,  in  turn,  will  transmit  the  offers  to 
the  Unified  Command  (USG),  through  the  US  ^Mission  to  the  UX. 
Requests  from  the  Unified  Command  (USG)  for  additional  effective 
assistance  in  Korea  may  be  transmitted  to  SYG  for  communication  to 
the  permanent  delegations  of  the  member  govts. 

“2.  Upon  receipt  of  the  offer  the  Unified  Command  (USG)  will 
enter  into  direct  negotiations  with  the  member  govts  concerned  regard¬ 
ing  details  of  the  offer  and  its  utilization  or  in  respect  to  other  effective 
assistance  which  the  member  govt  might  be  in  a  position  to  provide. 

“3.  Upon  completion  of  direct  negotiations  the  Unified  Command 
(USG)  will  inform  the  SYG  of  their  results.  The  SYG  will  transmit 
this  info  to  the  delegation  of  the  member  govt  concerned  and,  in 
consultation  with  the  Unified  Command  (USG)  and  the  delegation 
concerned,  will  release  this  info  to  the  press.” 


10  Files 

Minutes  of  the  Seventh  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

SECRET  X’fav  York,  Seiitcmber  20,  1950—9 : 15  a.  m. 

[Here  follow  a  list  of  persons  present  (40)  and  a  record  of  the 
discussion  on  the  first  agenda  item:  United  Action  for  I’eace.] 

2.  Korean  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  (US/A/C.1/1902;  US/A/2581)* 
Mr.  Lubiii  explained  that  the  Department  position  had  favored 
separation  of  relief  activities  from  recon.stniction,  but  he  suggested 
that  if  the  present  rapid  military  advances  continued,  the  problem 
might  become  entirely  one  of  reconstruction.  After  referring  to  the 
probable  need  for  at  least  $115,000,000  for  relief  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  in  Korea,  Mr.  Imbin  summarized  the  suggested  [x>sitio]i  as  being 
to  get  the  members  of  the  United  X'ations  seriously  to  consider  making 
immediate  contributions  to  Korean  relief  so  that  its  financing  would  be 
a  joint  effort.  lie  observed  that  most  countries  had  neither  made  nor 
even  offered  contributions;  Australia,  for  example,  was  unwilling  to 


*  Neither  printed. 
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take  any  action  in  this  regard  until  macliinery  was  established  provid¬ 
ing  for  efficient  collection  and  distribution  of  relief ;  and  it  wanted  to 
know  what  others  were  giving  and  whether  requests  made  to  individual 
countries  were  firm,  or  duplicated  requests  going  to  perhaps  ten.  differ¬ 
ent  coimtries. 

It  was  proposed  that  a  new  item  be  placed  on  the  agenda  entitled 
“Korean  Itelief/’  The  Secretary-General  would  state  the  problem  in¬ 
volved,  and  tlien  we  would  hope  for  a  dramatic  speech  to  be  made  by 
someone  like  Romulo  calling  upon  all  members  to  help  in  the  relief 
effort,  somewhat  on  the  order  of  a  Community  Chest  drive.  Then  a 
resolution  could  be  adoj:)ted  calling  upon  all  governments,  members 
and  non-membei’s  alike,  and  specialized  agencies  to  do  all  they  could 
to  aid  the  civilian  population  in  Korea.  Tlie  Secretary-General  would 
be  asked  to  rejmrt  liack  before  the  end  of  the  Assembly  as  to  the  con¬ 
tributions  pledged.  This  would  cover  the  relief  program.  Mr.  Lubin 
noted  that  the  financing  of  the  relief  j:)rogram  could  be  done  by  funds 
of  the  Army,  but  that  we  would  prefer  that  other  Members  share  this 
expen.se. 

On  the  reconstruction  side,  IMr.  Lubin  explained  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  believed  that  plans  and  machinery  for  reconstruction  should  be 
worked  out  at  a  special  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
which  would  report  back  to  this  Assembly,  which  could  then  take  the 
appropriate  action.  The  Department  did  not  agree  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  projected  in  the  British  resolution  on  Korea  should  do  anyfliing 
more  than  formulate  the  first  general  plans,  after  which  actiial  plan¬ 
ning  and  operations  would  be  lodged  in  another  body.  Mr.  Lubin 
thought  there  might  be  some  question  about  complete  separation  of  the 
relief  and  reconstruction  programs,  as  recommended  by  the 
Department. 

Ambassador  Jessup  thought  there  was  grave  danger  that,  through 
separation  of  relief  and  reconstruction,  we  would  lose  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  approach  in  the  Secretary's  speech  in  the  general  de¬ 
bate,  which  was  designed  to  go  beyond  the  Korean  question  in  terms 
of  the  general  beginning  of  a  United  Nations  effort  for  improvement 
of  conditions  throughout  the  world.  lie  agreed  relief  was  the  more 
immediate  problem,  but  reconstruction  followed  closely  on  its  heels. 
It  would  be  unfortunate,  he  felt,  to  lose  the  spirit  of  the  Secretary’s 
speech  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  raise  a  few  extra  dollars  in  the 
early  days.  Tliis  operation  should  not  be  diverted  into  the  ordinary 
type  of  humanitarian  appeal.  The  Secretary  considered  that  this  was 
right,  and  Mrs.  Boosevelt  agreed. 

Mr.  Lubin  thought  the  two  could  be  separated  successfully  if  the 
war  continued,  but  in  the  present  sitiiation  he  was  not  so  sure,  lie 
thought  it  important  to  push  forward  with  a  plan  foi-  reconstruction 
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and  believed  tlie  United  States  should  be  the  first  to  come  out  with  a 
commitment  on  reconstruction  activities.  lie  observed  that  unless  tlie 
Korean  people  who  had  resisted  knew  that  something  was  going  to 
be  done  to  put  them  back  to  work,  we  could  not  expect  other  peoples 
who  were  threatened  to  resist  when  they  were  attacked ;  this  fact  should 
be  taken  into  account.  The  Secretaiy  agreed  action  should  be  taken 
quickly.  IMr.  Lubin  stated  that  the  Department  had  recommended 
that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  i-eport  back  with  plans  about 
November  15,  but  he  doubted  whether  we  could  afford  to  wait  that 
long.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  thought  the  basic  relief  job  might  have  to  be  done 
before  reconstruction  could  be  undertaken.  She  believed  plans  could 
be  made  which  would  set  the  pattern  for  a  similar  operation  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

The  Secretary  asked  how  we  could  move  ahead  on  this  matter.  IMr. 
Lubin  suggested  that  the  Assembly  might  ask  the  Unified  Command 
to  move  ahead  on  relief.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  thought  there  was  no  other 
way  to  proceed  since  no  one  else  was  in  Korea  to  carry  on  relief.  Mr. 
Ross  believed  the  single  approach  contained  in  the  Secretary’s  speech 
could  be  preserved  by  careful  timing  and  tactics.  Mr.  Rusk  hoped  the 
Delegation  was  aware  that  a  great  deal  of  relief  activity  was  already 
in  progress  through  ECA,  and  contributions  and  commitments  from 
other  governments.  As  he  saw  it,  the  problem  was  to  adjust  the  present 
effort  in  terms  of  a  long-range  United  Nations  program  in  Korea. 
Ambassador  Austin  inquired  whether  a  plan  setting  up  channels  for 
relief  offers  was  not  already  in  existence.  Replying  in  the  affirmative, 
INfr.  Rusk  suggested  that  further  relief  plans  could  be  developed  out 
of  what  we  already  had. 

Ambassador  Austin  asked  whether  we  had  not  thought  it  might  bo 
better  to  separate  the  political  and  security  aspects  of  the  problem 
from  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea.  Mr.  Rusk  recalled  that  ^fr. 
Dulles  had  raised  the  question  of  tying  all  aspects  together. 

INfr.  Lubin  believed  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  stimulate 
activity  on  this  side  of  the  problem.  Not  all  relief  offers  had  been 
accepted.  Action  would  stir  things  up,  provide  for  expansion  and  get 
relief  moving  by  making  individual  countries  play  their  part  in  fur- 
nishiiig  relief.  The  question  of  rehabilitation  raised  the  further  ques¬ 
tions  of  establishing  machinery,  the  kind  of  program,  its  extent,  and 
its  operation.  lie  thought  Korea  should  be  treated  as  a  unified  problem 
for  the  sake  of  the  psychological  effects. 

INIr.  Dulles  thought  a  unified  Korea  could  be  achieved  more  quickly 
through  the  use  of  doctors  and  engineers  than  by  soldieis.  If  a  resolu¬ 
tion  Avere  adopted,  he  believed  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  omit  our 
intention  to  set  up  means  for  relief  and  rehabilitation.  ^Mr.  McKeever 
observed  that  from  the  public  relations  standpoint,  separation  would 
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result  in  tlie  loss  of  much  of  the  impact  in  the  Secretary’s  opening 
speech.  The  Secretary  agreed  that  relief  and  rehabilitation  matters 
should  remain  in  the  political  resolution.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
vas  the  sort  of  thing  which  developed  naturally  if  the  resolution 
started  with  the  idea  that  economic  recovery  was  part  of  our  projected 
Korean  program.  Then  the  next  step  would  be  to  get  some  kind  of 
group  to  start  the  actual  program,  perhaps  a  United  Nations  Recovery 
Committee.  The  thing  had  to  begin  somewhere,  and  there  was  no  need 
to  figure  out  the  whole  program  in  advance.  It  would  grow  as  the 
United  Nations  got  on  with  the  job  in  Korea.  A  director  would  be 
appointed;  he  would  collect  rice  and  other  materials  offered  and  ask 
for  more.  Doctors,  engineers,  schools,  public  health  officers  would 
be  started  out.  All  that  was  needed  was  to  set  forth  the  program,  get 
some  people  on  the  job  and  let  them  set  up  the  oi’ganization  in  terms 
of  the  actual  situation.  lie  asked  whether  this  was  too  simple.  ]\Ir. 
Lubin  observed  that  there  was  such  a  United  Nations  Director  now, 
but  he  was  not  equipped  to  do  the  job.  The  Secretary  suggested  that 
some  other  individual  be  gotten  at  once  and  put  to  work. 

Mr.  Popper  ^  believed  that  the  steering  group  should  continue  its 
consideration  of  this  problem.  The  Delegation  could  consider  the 
matter  further  when  plans  had  been  developed. 

“Mr.  Popper  was  Principal  Executive  OfHcer  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 


961.61/9-2650 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirh)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

coxFiDENTiAE  ]\Ioscow,  September  26,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  September  26 — 12 :  35  p.  m.] 
773.  Soviet  press  brief  summaries  of  speeches  September  25  Mao  Tze 
Tung  and  Chu  Teh  clearly  indicate  that  these  leaders  now  assert 
foremost  task  Chinese  Communists  is  to  build  up  strong  army.  We 
assume  full  texts  speeches  will  be  published  here  shortly. 

If  Soviet  press  has  not  distorted  their  statements,  new  CPG  line 
presumably  is  result  events  since  June  25,  as  Mao  spoke  in  opposite 
vein  June  6.  We  believe  highly  significant  abandonment  by  CPG  of 
economic  development,  industrialization,  and  reconstruction  as  first 
priority  objectives  government,  in  favor  “creation  of  mighty  army  for 
defense  frontiers.”  In  view  critical  economic  problems  facing  CPG, 
new  preoccupation  with  army  suggests  CPG  conviction  world  situation 
so  serious  Chinese  Communist  survival  requires  immediate  establish- 
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Rient  powerful  army.  Factors  contributing  to  such  momentous  decision 
probably  include  following : 

1.  Soviet  pressure,  resulting  from  Soviet  concern  over  speedup  in 
arming  of  West,  and  fi-ee  world  unity,  in  face  KPDIl  aggression. 

2.  Unpalatable  awareness  of  CPG  that  US  neutralization  Formosa 
effectively  stymied  Eed  plans  to  seize  island. 

3.  Awareness  that  air  and  sea  power  exjxised  industrial  targets  and 
communications  far  liehind  fighting  lines  in  Korea  to  destruction, 
regardle.ss  of  overwhelming  superiority  in  numbers  of  North  Korean 
Ground  forces  in  early  weeks  of  war. 

4.  Object  lesson  derived  fi’Qin  Korean  war:  Soviet  quite  capable  of 
sacrificing  Asian  Communists.  Crushing  defeat  being  now  admin¬ 
istered  to  North  Korean  forces  while  white  Communist  elder  brothers 
sit  on  sidelines  undoubtedly  will  result  in  some  stock-taking  by  all 
Asian  Communists.  Another  aspect  of  this  object  lesson  is  that  Soviets 
were  guilty  of  grossly  underestimating  free  world  reaction  to  KPDIl 
aggression,  and  that  this  reaction  has  contributed  to  anti-Communist 
solidarity  and  strength. 

Effects  within  China  of  CPG  emphasis  on  army  will  be  complex 
and  far-reaching.  Support  of  large,  modernized  army  will  place  tre¬ 
mendous  burden  on  country,  which  as  usual  will  have  to  be  borne 
largely  by  farmers.  Divereion  of  funds  to  army,  instead  of  utilization 
all  possible  resources  for  economic  development  will  retard  industrial¬ 
ization  and  establishment  of  powerful  pi-oletariat,  uixm  which  CCP 
hopes  to  depend  for  support.  Equipment  of  Army  could  consume  entire 
existing  credits  extended  by  USSIl,  and  much  more  besides.  Funda¬ 
mental  longing  of  Chinese  people  for  peaceful  existence,  which  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  bringing  civil  war  to  swift  conclusion,  must 
bo  ignored  by  Communists,  who  will  have  to  deluge  Chinese  people 
with  alarmist  war  propaganda  to  justify  army.  Fact  that  CPG  must 
continue  to  clearlj'  align  Chinese  with  USSR  against  non-Communist 
world  will  not  be  received  favorably  by  Chinese  people,  who  would 
prefer  improvement  in  economic  conditions  and  absence  militarism 
and  threat  involvement  in  war  against  proven  power  of  US,  UK  and 
other  free  nations. 

Whether  stress  on  Chine.se  army  is  indicative  of  any  fundamental 
alteration  in  Soviet  global  war  plans  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  absence 
further  information,  however,  it  strongly  suggests  that  Kremlin  feels 
it  can  no  longer  afford  to  leave  China  without  a  first  class  modern 
army,  and  that  international  situation  requires  heavy  subsidization 
Chinese  military  machine  witliout  delay.  Together  with  Soviet  policy 
build  up  GDR  army,  pattern  of  increase  Communist  military  strength 
in  most  significant  satellite  is  clear. 


Kirk 
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S57.AD/9-26oO  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

TOP  SECRET  ’W  ASiirxGTOx,  September  2G,  1950^ — 1  p.  m. 

PRIORITY 

317.  For  Allison  from  Johnson.  Fol  is  text  of  draft  JCS  directive 
to  INIacArthur  which  will  be  formally  transmitted  from  Secy  Defense 
to  Secy  State  this  afternoon  for  approval  and  subsecpient  transmission 
to  Pres  for  approval : 

“1.  This  directive,  based  on  XSC  81/lJ  is  furnished  in  order  to 
provide  amplifyinp'  instructions  as  to  further  military  actions  to  be 
taken  by  you  in  Korea.  These  instnictions,  however,  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  final  since  they  may  require  modification  in  accordance 
with  developments.  In  this  connection,  you  will  continue  to  make  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  Chinese  Communist  or 
Soviet  threat  to  the  attainment  of  your  objective,  which  will  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 

2.  Your  militaiy  objective  is  the  destiaiction  of  the  Xorth  Korean 
armed  forces.  In  attaining  this  objective  you  are  authorized  to  conduct 
military  operations,  including  amphibious  and  airborne  landings  or 
ground  operations  north  of  the  38°  parallel  in  Korea,  provided  that 
at  the  time  of  such  operation  there  has  been  no  entry  into  North 
Korea  by  major  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  forces,  no  announce¬ 
ment  of  intended  entry,  nor  a  threat  to  counter  our  operations 
militarily  in  North  Korea.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  will  your 
forces  cross  the  Manchurian  or  IJSSIl  borders  of  Korea  and,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  no  non-Korean  ground  forces  will  be  used  in  the 
northeast  provinces  bordering  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  the  area  along 
the  Manchurian  border.  Furthermore,  support  of  your  operations 
north  or  south  of  the  38°  parallel  will  not  include  air  or  naval  action 
against  Manchuria  or  against  USSR  territory. 

3.  In  the  event  of  the  open  or  covert  employment  of  major  Soviet 
units  south  of  the  38°  parallel,  you  will  assume  the  defense,  make 
no  move  to  aggravate  the  situation  and  report  to  Washington.  You 
should  take  the  same  action  in  the  event  your  forces  are  operating 
north  of  the  38°  parallel  and  major  Soviet  units  are  openly  employed. 
You  will  not  discontinue  air  and  naval  operations  north  of  the  38° 
parallel  merely  because  the  presence  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist 
troops  is  detected  in  a  target  area  but  if  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
Chinese  Communists  should  announce  in  advance  their  intention  to 
reoccupy  North  Korea  and  give  warning,  either  explicitly  or  im¬ 
plicitly,  that  their  forces  should  not  be  attacked,  you  should  refer  the 
matter  immediately  to  Washington. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  open  or  covert  employment  of  major  Chinese 
Communist  units  south  of  the  38°  jiarallel,  you  should  continue  the 
action  as  long  as  action  by  your  forces  offers  a  reasonable  chance  of 
successful  resistance. 


'  Dated  September  9,  p.  712. 
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5.  In  the  event  of  an  attempt  to  employ  small  Soviet  or  Chinese 
Communist  units  covertly  south  of  the  38°  jiarallel,  you  should  con¬ 
tinue  the  action. 

C.  You  should  immediately  make  an  intensive  effort,  using  all  in¬ 
formation  media  available  to  3’ou,  to  turn  the  inevitable  bitterness  and 
resentment  of  the  war-victimized  Korean  people  awaj'  from  the  United 
Nations  and  to  direct  it  toward  the  Korean  Communists,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  depending  on  the  role  thej'  play,  the  Chinese  Communists. 

7.  On  the  principle  that  the  treatment  of  POW’s  shall  be  directed 
toward  their  exploitation,  training  and  use  for  psychological  warfare 
purposes,  you  should  set  up  on  a  pilot-plant  scale  interrogation,  in¬ 
doctrination  and  training  centers  for  those  POW’s  now  in  your  hands 
in  Korea. 

8.  When  organized  armed  resistance  by  the  North  Korean  forces  has 
been  brought  substantially  to  an  end,  you  should  direct  the  Republic 
of  Korea  forces  to  take  the  lead  in  disarming  remaining  North  Korean 
units  and  enforcing  the  terms  of  surrender.  Guerrilla  activities  should 
be  dealt  with  primarily  by  the  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  with 
minimum  participating  by  UN  contingents. 

9.  Circumstances  obtaining  at  the  time  will  detennine  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  and  the  necessity  for  occupation  of  North  Korea.  Your  plans 
for  such  occupation  will  be  forwarded  for  approval  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

10.  You  will  also  submit  3’our  plan  for  future  operations  north  of 
the  38th  parallel  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  approval. 

11.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  undei-stand  that  instructions  are  now 
being  formulated  on  the  Govenimental  level  regarding : 

a.  Armistice  terms  to  be  offered  bj^  j'ou  to  the  North  Koreans 
in  the  event  of  sudden  collapse  of  North  Korean  forces;  and 
1).  Course  of  action  to  be  followed  and  activities  to  be  under¬ 
taken  during  the  post-hostilities  period. [”] 

[Johnson] 

Webb 


320/9-2650 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretai'y  of  State,  at  New  York 

SECRET  Washington,  September  2G,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

Gadel  9.  Fol  for  Allison  from  Johnson.  Confirming  our  tele  con- 
veisation,  fol  is  revised  text  substantive  portion  UK  Res :  ^ 

“Recommends : 

(a)  That  all  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  conditions  of 
peace  and  security  throughout  the  whole  of  Korea ; 

(J)  That  all  necessary  measui’es  be  taken  to  accomplish  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Korea ; 

‘See  the  annex  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  U.S.  Delegation, 
September  25,  p.  773. 
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(c)  That  such  constitutent  acts  as  are  necessary,  including  the 
holding  of  elections,  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  to  complete  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent 
and  democratic  government  of  all  Korea ; 

(d)  That  United  Nations  forces  do  not  remain  in  either  the 
noilhern  or  southern  part  of  Korea  longer  than  is  necessary  for 
achieving  the  objectives  specified  in  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  above. 

Eesolves  that : 

(a)  A  commission  consisting  of  - - -  to  be  known  as  the 

United  Nations  Special  Commission  for  Korea  be  established  to 
(1)  assume  the  functions  hitherto  exercised  by  the  present  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Korea;  (2)  consult  with  the  designated 
representative  in  Korea  of  the  Unified  Command  (US  Govt), 
and  the  KOK  in  helping  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  made 
above;  (3)  exercise  such  responsibilities,  if  any,  in  connection 
with  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Gen  Assembly  after  receiving  the  recommendations  of  the 
ECOSOC;  (4)  proceed  to  Korea  and  begin  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions  as  soon  as  possible. 

(b)  Pending  the  arrival  of  the  UN  Special  Commission  in 
Korea,  Gorts  represented  on  the  Commission  shld  form  an  interim 
comite  composed  of  their  permanent  representatives  at  the  seat 
of  the  UN  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  UN  Unified  Command 
(USG)  in  the  light  of  the  above  recommendations. 

The  General  Assembly  furthermore. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  hostilities  the 
task  of  rehabilitating  the  Korean  economy  will  be  of  great  magnitude, 
requests  the  ECOSOC,  in  consultation  with  the  specialized  agencies,  to 
develop  plans  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  on  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  to  recommend  organizational  machinery  for  implementing 
a  relief  and  rehabilitation  program  and  to  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  or  before  November - 

[Johnson] 

Webb 


795.00/9-2650 

Draft  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Robert  G.  Ilooher  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staffs 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  September  26,  1950. 

Suggested  Politicae  Actions  To  Be  Taken  in  the  E^^^NT  U.N. 
Troops  INIove  North  of  the  38th  1'aie\llee 

The  necessity  for  offering  terms  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
security  in  Korea  in  the  near  future,  and  for  making  an  early  decision 
on  whether  to  move  ground  troops  north  of  the  38th  parallel,  together 


‘  An  unsigned  manuscript  note  in  source  text  read :  “Not  considered  by  Staff”. 
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with  iNIalik’s  statement  to  the  Baltimore  group  noted  in  this  morning’s 
papers,*  all  create  a  situation  in  which  we  must  move  not  only  firmly 
and  decisively,  hut  in  a  manner  calculated  to  convey  all  possible  re¬ 
assurance  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Communist  China  as  to  our  real 
intentions. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that,  if  the  decision  is  made  to  send  ground 
troops  north  of  the  38th  parallel,  we  should  take  the  following  steps 
concurrently  or  slightly  in  advance : 

(1)  Propose  formally  before  the  General  Assembly  that  (a)  Korea 
should  be  neutralized,  but  not  be  demilitarized,  either  permanentlv 
or  for  a  period  of  several  years,  such  neutralization  to  be  embodied 
in  a  consortium  to  which  the  U.N.  powers  and  Communist  China 
should  be  parties;  (b)  propose  formally  before  the  General  Assembly 
that  pending  the  execution  of  such  a  consortium  or  the  holding  of 
elections  in  Korea,  whichever  shall  occur  later,  U.N.  forces,  in  which 
U.iS.  forces  shall  not  be  included^  shall  remain  in  Korea  for  the  pur- 
ix)se  of  assuring  the  implementation  of  the  U.N.  resolutions. 

(2)  INIake  known  in  some  appropriate  manner  that  the  U.S.  will 
insist  upon  provisions  in  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  guaranteeing  the 
jiarticipants  in  the  war  against  Japan  against  any  future  aggression 
b}’  Japan. 


The  above  suggestions  are  based  upon  the  conviction  that  it  would 
be  imprudent  if  not  genuinely  provocative,  if  U.N.  ground  forces  go 
north  of  the  38th  parallel,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  go  as  far  as 
we  can  to  conve}^  to  the  U.S.S.Iv.  and  Communist  China,  in  as  sub¬ 
stantive  a  manner  as  possible,  assurance  that  the  U.S.  does  not  intend 
to  use  the  Korean  episode  for  purposes  of  aggression  or  to  use  Korea 
as  a  base  to  prepare  later  aggression. 

’  Mr.  Bialik  had  expressetl  the  interest  of  his  government  in  top  level  peace 
talks  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A  Department  of  State 
spokesman,  commenting  on  this,  called  for  deeds  and  not  words  to  secure  i)oace 
in  Korea  and  elsewhere. 


Editorial  Note 

Tlie  United  Nations  Securitv  Council  held  its  503rd  meeting  on 
September  26  from  3  to  7 : 55  p.  m.  The  Soviet  Bepi-esentative  intro¬ 
duced  a  draft  resolution  (IhN.  document  S/1812)  condemning  United 
States  bombing  in  Korea ;  it  was  similar  to  the  Soviet  draft  resolutioii 
introduced  on  August  8  and  rejected  b}’  the  Security  Council  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7  (see  tlic  editorial  notes,  pages  546  and  705).  For  the  record 
of  the  meeting,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.503. 
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795.00/9-2650 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

SECRET  'Wasiiixgtox,  September  20, 1950 — T  p.  m. 

151.  Although  Dept  appreciates  ditSculties  involved,  in  view  appar¬ 
ent  possibility  imminent  return  of  ROK  Govt  to  Seoul  request  you 
make  every  effort  discourage  Rhee  or  other  ROK  spokesmen  making 
pronouncements  re  ROK’s  unilateral  extension  authority  north  38°. 
This  matter  being  considered  highest  Go^i;  levels;  also  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  all  UN  member  states.  Any  unilateral  public  statement  from 
ROK  can  only  have  harmful  effect  on  attitude  UN  membei-s.  ROK 
delegation  in  confidential  discussions  with  other  UN  delegations  is  at 
this  time  most  effective  method  conveying  ROK  views.  You  shld  em¬ 
phasize  to  Rhee  his  cooperation  with  UN  at  this  time  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  future  ROK. 

'Webp. 


357.AD/9-2650  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Yoric,  September  26,  1950 — 7 :  50  p.  m. 

[Received  September  26 — 8 : 17  p.  m.] 

615.  The  Secretary  concurs  with  draft  JCS  directive  contained 
Deptel  317  ^  but  believes  political  guidance  paragraph  should  be  added 
as  follows : 

“As  soon  as  the  militaiy  situation  jiermits,  you  should  facilitate  the 
restoration  of  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  with  its  capi¬ 
tal  in  Seoul.  Although  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has 
been  generally  recognized  (except  by  the  Soviet  bloc)  as  the  only  legal 
government  in  Korea,  its  sovereignty  north  of  the  38th  degree  parallel 
has  not  been  generally  recognized.  The  Republic  of  Korea  and  its 
armed  forces  should  be  expected  to  cooperate  in  such  military  opera¬ 
tions  and  military  occupation  as  are  conducted  by  United  Nations 
forces  north  of  the  38th  degree  parallel,  but  political  questions  such  as 
the  formal  extension  of  sovereignty  over  North  Korea  sliould  await 
action  by  the  United  Nations  to  comjolete  the  unification  of  the 
country.” 

Acheson 


^  Transmitted  at  1  p.  m.  on  September  26,  p.  7S1. 


795.00/9-2650 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  September  26, 1950 — 7 :  50  p.  m. 

-  [Received  September  26 — 8 :  22.  p.  m.] 
614.  For  'Webb  from  the  Secretary.  Relieve  State  and  Defense 
Departments  should  recommend  to  President  tliat  General  IMacAilhur 
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be  authorized  at  his  discretion  to  broadcast  message  to  Xorth  Korean 
Commander-in-Cliief  along  following  lines : 

The  early  and  total  defeat  of  your  forces  is  now  inevitable.  In  order 
that  the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  carried  out  with  a 
jninimum  further  loss  of  life  and  destruction  to  Korea,  the  United 
Nations  Commander-in-Chief  calls  upon  you  and  the  forces  under 
your  command  wherever  situated  to  lay  down  your  arms  and  cease 
hostilities  forthwith.  United  Nations  forces  wull  supervise  compliance 
with  this  requirement. 

All  United  Nations  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  under 
North  Korean  control  must  be  immediately  liberated  and  provision 
made  for  their  protection,  care,  maintenance  and  immediate  trans¬ 
portation  to  places  directed  by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  United 
Nations  Unified  Command. 

North  Korean  forces,  including  prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands  of 
United  Nations  forces,  will  be  treated  correctly  and  will  be  permitted 
by  United  Nations  authorities  to  return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as 
ju-acticable. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  will  be  immediately  re-established  with  its 
capital  in  Seoul.  The  question  of  the  future  of  Korea  is  now  before 
the  United  Nations.  The  action  of  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea 
will  confonn  to  the  wishes  of  the  United  Nations.^ 

Aciieson 


^  The  text  of  the  proposed  broadcast,  identical  with  that  set  forth  above,  was 
fomarded  to  President  Truman  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Webb  on  Septem¬ 
ber  27  with  the  indication  that  it  had  also  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Mr.  Truman  approved  the  proposal  on  the  same  date  and  the  text  was 
forwarded  to  General  MacArthur  by  the  JCS  in  telegram  92762  of  September  27 
(795.00/9-2750). 


795B. 5/9-2750 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  [Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  September  27, 1950 — ^12 :  02  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  September  27 — 12 :  37  p.  m.] 

617.  Remytel  593,  September  22,  USUN  despatch  No.  298  and 
USUN  Doc  US/S/1439.^  There  follow  texts  two  letters  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  26  from  Limb,  ROK  FM,  to  Austin  re  future  line  of  action  Korea. 
Request  Department’s  comments  regarding  reply  to  be  made. 

First  letter: 

“Following  the  discussion  which  I  had  with  you  on  the  morning  of 
September  25,  in  which  there  was  a  cordial  and  undei’standing  ex- 

'None  printed.  Telegram  593  summarized  and  despatch  298  transmitted 
the  text  of  a  letter  dated  September  21  from  Ambassador  Chang  to  Ambassador 
Austin  which  was  identical  to  the  letter  of  the  same  date  from  Ambassador 
Chang  to  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  p.  748.  US/S/14.39  was  a  memorandum  of 
conversation,  dated  September  25,  concerning  a  meeting  between  Limb,  Chang, 
and  Austin ;  the  points  discussed  were  substantially  covered  in  the  letters  of 
September  21  and  25  from  Chang  to  Acheson  and  the  two  letters  of  September  26 
from  Foreign  Minister  Limb,  texts  of  which  are  contained  in  this  telegram. 
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change  of  views  on  the  situation  now  existing  in  Korea,  I  am  pleased 
to  set  forth  briefly  tlie  views  of  my  government  which  were  then  ex¬ 
pressed  to  you.  I  trust  that  this  expression  may  serve  in  some  degree  to 
assist  in  the  attainment  of  the  fullest  of  mutual  agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  US  and  the  KOK  on  the  issues  involved  in  the 
present  situation. 

The  views  of  niy  government  on  certain  basic  issues  involved  in  the 
present  situation  in  Korea  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  My  government  believes  that  the  UN  forces  now  fighting  in 
Korea  should  proceed  beyond  the  38th  parallel  and  continue  their 
police  action  against  the  Communist  enemy  until  the  entire  Korean 
nation  has  been  liberated  and  reunited ; 

2.  My  government  would  oppose  any  proposal  to  settle  the  present 
fighting  in  Korea  by  negotiation  or  compromise  with  the  aggressors, 
but  believes  on  the  contrary  that  imconditional  surrender  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  forces  and  leadership  comprises  the  only  proper  and  effective 
basis  for  a  just  and  workable  settlement ; 

3.  My  government  has  always  considered  and  now  considers  itself 
to  be  the  only  legitimate  government  of  all  Korea.  Only  force  majeure 
has  kept  this  government  from  exercising  its  authority  north  of  the 
38th  parallel  in  the  past,  just  as  currently  force  majeure  prevents  it 
from  exercising  its  authority  in  large  areas  south  of  the  38th  parallel. 
Any  ambiguity  which  may  have  existed  in  the  views  of  the  GA  con¬ 
cerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ROK  over  the  total  area  of  Korea 
should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the 
Republic  in  all  parts  of  the  reunited  Korean  nation ; 

4.  My  government  believes  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  decid¬ 
ing,  with  mutual  agreement,  on  the  terms  concerning  the  time  and 
the  methods  for  holding  a  general  election  in  Northern  Korea,  after 
a  free  atmosphere  has  been  established,  under  the  observation  of  the 
UN  Commission,  in  order  to  complete  the  membership  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  the  ROK ; 

5.  My  government  assumes  that  the  principle  and  practice  are 
al  ready  fully  established  that  under  no  circumstances  will  individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals  purporting  to  represent  Northern  Korea 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  any  UN  consideration  of  the  Korean 
question,  since  no  legal  government  exists  or  ever  has  existed  in¬ 
dependently  in  northern  Korea ; 

0.  It  is  the  expectation  of  my  government  that  no  form  of  trustee- 
shii>  or  other  limitations  of  Korean  sovereignty  will  be  accepted  by 
the  UN  or  by  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  over  any  portion  of 
Korean  territory ; 

7.  It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  my  government  that  UN  forces, 
perhaps  comprising  a  portion  of  the  permanent  UN  police  force  which 
lias  been  envisaged  by  Secretary  Acheson  in  his  address  to  the  GA, 
sliall  remain  in  Korea  by  agreement  with  the  ROK  until  such  time 
as  the  security  of  the  nation  may  reasonably  be  assured  by  its  own 
armed  forces; 

8.  INU  government  welcomes  and  desires  the  continuance  of  the 
TIN  Commission  in  Korea  for  the  observation  of  elections  at  a  proper 
time  and  under  suitable  circumstances  in  Northern  Korea  and  for  the 
observation  and  report  of  any  threat  to  the  peace  in  Korea; 

0.  My  government  urges  prompt  consideration  and  enactment  of 
adequate  relief  measures  to  care  for  the  millions  of  people  who  have 
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boon  driven  from  tlieir  homes  witliout  adequate  food,  shelter,  or  medi¬ 
cal  facilities,  whose  homes  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fi^htinp:,  and 
wlio  face  terrible  deprivations  and  suli'ering  in  the  winter  weather 
which  is  already  commencing; 

10.  My  government  is  hopeful  that  adequate  measures  will  be 
adopted*  by  the  UN  providing  for  tlie  reconstruction  of  de\astated 
areas  of  the  nation  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  economic  processes 
sufficient  to  provide  a  reasonable  basis  of  continued  stability  and 
well-being; 

11.  Finally,  it  is  the  ardent  hope  and  expectation  of  my  govern¬ 
ment  that  a  method  will  be  found  by  which  the  ROK  may  take  its 
proper  and  rightful  place  as  a  full  and  equal  member  of  the 

Although  our  conference  did  not  extend  to  further  considerations 
than  those  which  I  have  listed,  it  seems  appropriate  also  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  my  government  would  be  utterly  unwilling  to 
accept  any  settlement  whicli  necessarily  involved  the  establishment  of  a 
coalition  with  Communists  or  which  interferes  with  the  free  oi)e ration 
of  the  constitution. 

AVith  fullest  a]ipreciation  for  the  noble  role  which  the  government 
of  the  US  has  played  and  is  playing  in  the  liberation  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Korean  nation,  and  with  particular  appreciation  for  the 
spendid  efforts  which  you  made  as  chief  of  the  Delegation  of  the  I  S 
in  the  UN  to  insure  justice  and  heljiful  measures  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Korea,  I  am,  (signed)  Ben  C.  Limb.” 

Second  letter : 

“In  elaboration  of  certain  views  which  I  had  the  honor  to  express 
to  you  in  our  conference  on  the  morning  of  September  25,  I  should 
like  to  present  certain  reasons  why  the  ROK  Government  considei-s 
it  essential  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  should  be  extended 
fully  and  immediately  over  the  entire  area  of  the  nation,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  38th  parallel. 

1.  The  Korean  nation  is  an  entity,  as  it  has  been  for  over  4,000 
years,  and  this  entity  has  never  been  divided  by  any  international 
agreements  or  by  any  consent  of  the  Korean  nation  or  pex)ple; 

2.  The  38th  parallel  division  has  never  lieen  declared  by  either  of 
the  parties  originally  agreeing  to  it,  the  I  mited  States  and  the  Soviet 
Tmion,  as  constituting  aiw  permanent  political  division  of  the  nation; 

3.  The  UN  exj)licitly  proposed  re-unification  of  Korea  in  its  resolu¬ 
tion  of  14  November  1947,  The  resolution  of  20  February  1948  of  the 
IC  explicitly  called  upon  the  temporary  commission  of  the  I^N  to 
observe  elections  ‘in  all  parts  of  Korea  accessible  to  it’,  thus  carefully 
avoiding  any  imiffication  of  recognition  of  a  permanent  or  even  tem¬ 
porary  political  division  of  the  nation.  In  the  resolution  of  12  Decem¬ 
ber  1948,  the  GA  explicitly  recognized  the  ROK  as  ‘the  only  lawful 
government’  in  Korea.  In  the  resolution  of  21  October  1949  the  GA 
once  again  reconstituted  the  Korea  Commission  with  the  function  of 
seeking  to  extend  free  and  fair  elections  throughout  Korea : 

4.  Jurisdiction  of  the  ROK  over  all  Korea  has  been  solemnly  af¬ 
firmed  in  the  constitution  of  the  ROK  and  has  repeatedly  been  assumed 
in  several  actions  of  the  ROK  in  reserving  100  seats  in  the  National 
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Assembly  to  be  filled  by  elections  in  the  north,  and  by  the  continuous 
efforts  of  the  UX  Commission  to  secure  such  elections. 

Snell  considerations  as  are  here  set  forth,  Mr.  Ambassador,  are  but 
a  jiale  reflection  of  the  indomitable  Korean  will  to  complete  unity 
and  independence,  a  will  which  has  been  staunchly  and  determinedly 
manifest  during  all  the  period  durini^  which  Korean  independence 
has  been  wholly  or  partly  suspended.  It  would  be  tragically  un¬ 
fortunate  if  the  noble  efforts  jointly  and  generously  made  to  restore 
the  unity  of  the  Korean  nation  should  end  in  conflict  over  the  basic 
principle  of  whether  the  Korean  people  were,  in  fact,  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  their  northern  provinces  under  their  own  lawfully 
constituted  government.” 

Austin 


795.00/9-2750 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  John  M.  Allison  of  the  United  States  Delegation 

to  the  United  Nations  General  Assem  bly  to  the  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  United  Nations 

SECUET  [Xew  York,]  September  27, 19o0. 

rS/A/C.l/19U  rS/S/1449 
Subject :  Korea 

Korean  Foreign  Minister  Limb’s  letter  to  you  of  September  2(5’^ 
raises  in  specific  form  certain  questions  which  1  believe  should  be 
resolved  as  soon  as  possible. 

Jn  paragraph  3  of  iMr.  Limb's  letter  he  states  ‘Aly  Government  has 
always  considered  and  now  considers  itself  to  be  the  only  legitimate 
govermnent  of  all  Korea.”  This  position  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  United  States  Government  and  by  the  other  JNIem- 
l)ei-s  of  the  United  Xations  in  the  previous  Resolutions  and  particularly 
in  the  Resolution  of  Uecember  12, 1948  which  says  specifically  that  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  “effective  control  and  juris¬ 
diction  over  that  part  of  Korea  wliere  the  United  Xations  Temporary 
Commission  on  Korea  was  able  to  observe  and  consult  .  .  .”.  Members 
of  various  delegations  at  the  General  Assembly  have  approached  me 
witliin  the  last  two  days  to  make  clear  that  they  did  not  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  automatically  to  assume  any  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  Xorth  Korea.  Mr.  Dening  of  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation 
told  me  this  morning  that  in  discussing  tlie  draft  United  Kingdom 
Resolution  with  jiossiblc  sponsoi’s  the  cliief  difficulty  was  in  connection 
with  the  desire  of  these  possible  spon.^ore  to  make  clear  that  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  would  not  have  jurisdiction  in  Xoiih  Koi'ea  and  that 
the  Resolution  should  s[)ecifically  ])rovide  for  the  holding  of  elections 
in  South  as  well  as  in  Xorth  Korea  after  the  termination  of  hostilities. 


'  Reference  is  to  the  first  letter  quoted  in  telegram  01 7  from  New  York,  supra. 
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This  latter  point  (the  holding  of  elections)  is  dealt  with  in  para¬ 
graph  4  of  Mr.  Limb’s  letter  where  it  is  made  clear  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  will  only  consent  to  elections  in  Xorth 
Korea.  In  his  discussion  with  me  this  morning  Mr.  Dening  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  probable  that  if  it  were  insisted 
that  no  mention  l>e  made  of  elections  in  South  Korea  and  if  there  were 
insistence  upon  the  right  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
to  function  in  North  Korea,  there  would  be  no  sponsors  and  no  Resolu¬ 
tion.  1  explained  to  Mr.  Dening  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  believe 
that  it  was  important  to  leave  the  question  of  the  extent  of  any  elec¬ 
tions  to  be  decided  by  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  the  spot  but 
he  maintained  that  India,  Norway  and  Australia  were  all  insisting  on 
making  the  matter  clear  in  the  Resolution. 

I  believe  that  an  early  opportunity  should  be  found  to  make  clear 
without  any  question  to  the  representatives  at  the  United  Nations  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  that  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  their  Goveni- 
ment  is  not  at  present  recognized  as  having  jurisdiction  throughout 
Korea  and  that  whether  or  not  it  eventually  receives  such  recognition 
will  depend  in  large  part  upon  how  it  conducts  itself  during  the 
coming  days  and  upon  its  cooperating  wholeheartedly  with  the  United 
Nations  in  achieving  a  solution  of  the  Korean  problem.  We  should 
continue  to  maintain  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  a  legitimate  gov¬ 
ernment  properly  elected  and  that  in  all  efforts  to  reach  a  solution  it 
should  be  consulted  but  we  should  leave  no  doubt  in  its  mind  that  it 
cannot  expect  to  take  over  North  Korea  automatically  and  that 
whether  it  does  so  rests  upon  the  impression  it  makes  upon  the  rest 
of  the  United  Nations.  If  we  do  not  have  such  a  clear  undei*standing 
at  the  outset  I  am  afraid  that  there  will  be  recriminations  and  charges 
of  bad  faith  which  will  make  our  position  difficult  not  only  with  the 
Koreans  but  with  all  of  our  friends  in  the  United  Nations. 

Most  of  the  other  matters  treated  in  Mr.  Limb’s  letter  of  Septem¬ 
ber  26  deal  with  points  on  which  there  is  no  disagreement  and  we  can 
reassure  him  on  those  points. 


705B.6/9-2750 ;  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  September  27,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

[Received  September  27 — 1 : 40  p.  m.] 

788.  1.  During  course  conversation  with  Bajpai,  Secretarj^  General 
MEA,  today  I  asked  him  if  GOI  had  given  any  more  thought  to 
problem  of  advance  of  UN  Forces  North  of  38th  Parallel  (see  Embtel 
756,  September  23). 
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2.  Bajpai  said  GOI  considered  question  most  difficult.  It  had  reason 
believe  there  was  real  danger  Peking  might  intervene  if  UN  Forces 
should  cross  Parallel  and  that  world  war  might  result.  UK  had  in¬ 
formed  India  in  confidence  that  it  was  agreed  among  three  Foreign 
Ministers  there  would  be  no  advance  beyond  38th  Parallel  until  matter 
had  been  taken  up  again  in  UN.^  Original  resolution  of  course  related 
only  to  return  to  38th  Parallel.  In  his  opinion  when  North  Koreans 
were  driven  out  of  South  Korea  military  phase  might  be  considered 
exterminate  and  phase  of  negotiations  and  discussions  to  begin. 

3.  I  told  Bajpai  I  was  under  no  instructions  to  discuss  matter  and 
had  no  idea  what  my  government’s  attitude  might  be.  Nevertheless  it 
seemed  to  me  it  might  be  necessary  for  decision  to  be  made  in  near 
future  and  quickly.  It  was  I  thought  general  oj)inion  of  free  countries 
that  artificial  division  of  Koi’ea  should  no  longer  be  tolerated  and  that 
under  UN  supervision  plebiscite  should  be  held  for  all  Korea  to  decide 
its  future.  North  Koreans  thus  far  under  influence  Soviet  Union  had 
steadfastly  refused  permit  UN  plebiscite  in  their  territory  or  even 
allow  UN  officials  to  cross  38th  Parallel.  I  was  wondering  if  Bajpai 
or  GOI  had  any  ideas  as  to  how  other  than  by  use  of  force  North 
Koreans  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  permit  UN  representatives  to 
enter  North  Korea  for  purposes  conducting  plebiscite.  I  had  some 
doubt  that  mere  requests  would  have  any  more  effect  on  North  Ko¬ 
reans  in  future  than  they  had  in  past. 

I  added  there  seemed  to  me  no  number  of  courses  which  might  be 
pursued.  One  course  would  be  for  UN  Forces  to  push  into  North 
Korea,  before  North  Korea  Forces  had  time  to  reform,  and  to  place 
that  territory  under  temporaiy  UN  control  pending  plebiscite. 

Another  course  would  be  for  UN  Forces  stop  at  38th  Parallel  while 
efforts  were  being  made  to  prevail  upon  North  Korean  regime  agree  to 
plebiscite  under  UN  auspices.  If  such  efforts  should  fail  PIN  Forces 
would  then  move  into  North  Korea.  This  course  would  naturally  result 
in  greater  loss  of  life,  particularly  American,  than  course  first  men¬ 
tioned,  since  North  Koreans  would  have  time  prepare  themselves 
against  invasion.  Another  course  would  be  for  UN  Forces  remain  along 
38th  Parallel  until  such  time  as  through  some  means  or  otlier  North 
Koreans  could  be  prevailed  upon  permit  UN  plebiscite.  This  might 
well  mean  that  UN  Forces  composed  mostly  of  Americans  would 
remain  for  indefinite  period  in  South  Korea  and  would  be  continually 
called  upon  to  defend  border  against  armed  attacks  from  North.  I 
was  afraid  that  if  such  a  coiirse  should  be  followed  certain  elements  in 
Asia  including  some  in  India  would  tend  to  overlook  origin  of  Korean 
trouble  and  would  begin  to  criticize  US  for  occupying  section  of  Asian 
continent. 


*  See  telegram  791,  September  28,  from  New  Delhi,  p.  808. 
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I  pointed  out  tliat  it  was  mucli  easier  for  countries  citizens  of  whom 
were  not  being  killed  in  Korea  to  regard  situation  leisurely  and  philo¬ 
sophically.  Feeling  on  subject  in  countries  like  US  in  which  casualty 
lists  were  steadily  lengthening  were  likely  to  be  more  tense. 

4.  llajpai  said  he  could  understand  that  Americans  would  be  more 
Emotional  on  subject  than  Indians.  Furthermore  due  deference  should 
be  given  to  US  point  of  view  since  US  was  bearing  brunt  of  fighting. 
He  felt  however  that  it  would  be  mistake  for  UN  Forces  proceed  into 
North  Korea  until  matter  had  been  thoroughly  aired  among  meml)ers 
of  UN.  It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  obtain  any  decision  in  SC 
against  North  Koreans  in  view  of  Soviet  veto.  Nevertheless,  informal 
discussions  among  UN  members  might  be  helpful.  He  was  somewhat 
surprised  in  view  of  rapid  deA’elopments  in  Korea  that  GOI  had  not 
already  been  approached  by  US  Govermnent  on  this  subject.  He  hoped 
that  approach  would  not  be  at  last  moment.  There  shoidd  be  time  for 
full  discussion. 

5.  During  conversation  Bajpai  was  extremely  cautious  and  con¬ 
tinually  insisted  that  his  government  had  not  made  decision  as  yet  re 
this  matter.  From  my  knowledge  of  him  and  of  his  relations  with 
Nehru  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  Nehru’s  present  .intention  at 
least  not  to  support  any  military  action  North  of  JlSth  Parallel. 
Whether  GOI  would  go  so  far  as  to  vote  against  such  action  in  SC  or 
GA  or  merely  abstain  I  cannot  as  yet  hazard  a  guess.  I  am  convinced 
however  Nehru  would  like  to  maintain  his  freedom  to  criticize  US  for 
developments  which  might  occur  if  UN  forces  should  enter  North 
Korea.  He  might  also  complicate  problem  by  again  introducing  sub¬ 
ject  of  right  Chinese  Commies  to  participate  in  discussion. 

6.  Judging  from  editorial  appearing  in  Hindustan  Times  of 
yesterday  and  from  informal  convereations  which  we  have  had  with 
various  Indian  leadei's  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  influen¬ 
tial  elements  in  India  which  might  be  willing  to  agree  to  occupation 
all  Korea  by  TTN  Forces  provided  the  entire  country  should  be  placed 
under  control  UN  pending  plebiscite;  that  is,  that  Rhee  Government 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  control  South  Korea  or  Commie 
regime  in  control  North  Korea.  It  is  barely  possible  Nehru  might  be 
persuaded  to  go  along  with  solution  this  kind. 

Henderson 


795B.5/9-2750 

The  Seci'etat'y  of  Defense  {Marshall)  to  the  President 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  September  27,  1050. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  attaching,  for  your  approval,  a  draft 
directive  to  the  Commander  of  the  Ignited  Nations’  Forces  in  Korea 
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implementing  tlie  primarily  military  aspects  of  NSC  81/1  which  con¬ 
tains  the  agreed  U.S.  policy  on  future  courses  of  action  in  Korea. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  I  have  concurred  in  this  directive,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stalf  except  for  the  final  para¬ 
graph  proposed  by  the  Department  of  State.^ 

Your  approval  would  permit  the  Commander  of  the  United  Nations’ 
Forces  in  Korea  to  conduct  the  necessary  militaiy  operations  north 
of  the  38°  to  destroy  North  Korean  forces,  subject  to  the  conditions 
si^ecified  in  paragraph  2  of  the  directive.^ 

F aithf ully  yours,  G.  C.  jMarshall 

^  The  text  of  the  draft  directive  as  submitted  to  President  Truman  was  as 
contained  in  telegram  317,  September  26,  to  New  York  and  telegram  615,  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  from  New  York,  pp.  781  and  785. 

*  The  directive  was  approved  by  President  Timman  on  September  27  and 
transmitted  to  General  MacArthur  on  the  same  day  by  the  JCS  in  telegram  92801. 


705.00/9-2750 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  hy  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Merchant) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  September  27,  1950. 

Subject:  Conversations  between  Indian  representative  in  Peiping 
and  Chinese  Communist  officials 

Participants:  Mr.  Hubert  Graves,  Counselor,  British  Embassy 

]\Ir.  Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 

Mr.  Graves  came  down  urgently  this  afternoon  to  show  me  “in 
strict  confidence”  three  telegrams  which  had  been  received  from  New 
Delhi.  He  said  he  w^as  not  authorized  to  leave  us  cojoies  and  that  it  was 
desired  to  keep  secret  that  Bevin  and  Nehru  had  been  in  personal 
communication  on  this  matter. 

The  first  two  telegrams  were  copies  of  two  messages  apparently 
received  today  by  Nehru  from  Pannikar  in  Peiping.  The  first  of  these 
reported  a  conversation  he  had  just  held  with  General  Nieh  Jung- 
chen.  Chief  of  Staff  under  Chu  Teh.  General  Nieh  spoke  bitterly  of 
the  Manchurian  bombing  by  ThS.  aircraft  and  said  that  “China  would 
not  take  such  provocations  lying  down”.^  Wlien  Pannikar  reminded 


*  On  September  24,  the  Foreign  Mini.ster  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  had 
sent  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  a  telegram  complaining  again.st  T^.S.  bomI)ing 
of  Chinese  territory  (U.N.  document  S/1S08).  On  September  26,  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  informed  the  Swurity  Council  that  a  bombing  incident  might  inad¬ 
vertently  have  taken  place,  expre-s.sed  regret  if  such  were  the  case,  and  offered 
to  pay  for  damages  shown  by  impartial,  on-the-spot  investigation  to  have  been 
caused  by  U.S.  planes  (S/1813). 
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him  of  the  tremendous  damaj^e  from  bomhinj!:  whicli  involvement  in 
war  would  bring  to  China,  General  Nieh  stated  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  United  States  could  spare  combat  troops  to  fight  in  China  and  that 
no  war  could  be  won  by  air  bombardment  alone.  Pannikar  then 
quoted  a  conversation  he  had  held  with  the  Polish  Amba.ssador  to 
Peiping  *  who  had  just  returned  four  days  earlier  from  Warsaw.  The 
Polish  Ambassador  stated  quite  frankly  that  China  would  not  endure 
further  provocation  and  sit  idly  by  with  folded  hands  in  the  face  of  it. 

In  his  second  message,  Pannikar  concludes  that  on  the  basis  of  these 
interviews  and  a  reinterpretation  on  his  part  of  a  conversation  had 
with  Chou  En-lai  on  September  21  when  Chou  En-lai  said  that  “since 
the  United  Nations  had  no  obligations  to  China,  China  had  no  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Nations”,  there  is  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  China 
has  now  decided  on  a  more  aggressive  policy  and  he  is  inclined  to 
expect  indirect  intervention  in  North  Korea.  In  closing,  he  urged 
Nehru  to  send  a  personal  message  to  Chou  En-lai  though  even  this 
action  “may  be  too  late”. 

The  third  telegram  was  a  personal  message  to  Bevin  from  Nehru 
responding  to  Bevin’s  personal  message  asking  Nehru’s  support  of 
the  UK  draft  UN  resolution  on  Korea.  Nehru  cites  the  care  with  which 
he  has  studied  Mr.  Bevin’s  proposal.  He  reports  that  he  has  sent  a 
personal  appeal  to  Chou  urging  patience  and  moderation  on  the  part 
of  China.  Nehru  expresses  the  conviction,  however,  that  any  suggestion 
that  UN  forces  cross  the  38th  parallel  is  likely  to  precipitate  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  “world  catastrophe  is  more  than  probable”.  Accordingly, 
he  urges  no  action  whatsoever  of  this  character  on  the  part  of  the  UN. 
Nehru  concludes  with  the  recommendation  that  the  UN  merely  an¬ 
nounce  that  its  objective  is  to  secure  a  unified  Korea  coupled  with  an 
offer  to  the  North  Koreans  to  discuss  with  them  ways  and  means 
whereby  this  may  be  accomplished. 

Mr,  Graves  says  that  they  do  not  take  too  serimusly  Pannikar’s  fears, 
believing  him  volatile  and  an  unreliable  reporter.  They  do,  however, 
have  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of  Pannikar  on  Nehru  and  the 
latter’s  resultant  attitude.  Earlier,  however,  Mr,  Graves  had  given  me 
as  his  opinion  the  belief  that  the  UK  delegation  would  plan  still  t/) 
go  forward  with  their  resolution  even  though  the  Indians  did  not 
support  it. 

Mr.  Graves  told  me  in  leaving  that  he  understood  Mr.  Rusk  had 
already  been  shown  copies  of  these  telegrams  in  New  York  by  the  UK 
GA  delegation. 


*  Julian  Burgln. 
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Memoraruium  hy  tfie  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ciune-se  Affairs  (Clubi) 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  States  for  Far  Eastern  Affairt  \^Ru»Jc) 

[Extract] 

TOP  SECRET  ['Washtn-gtox,]  September  :ii7,  1950. 

Subject:  Cbinese  Communist  Intentions:  Formosa,  Korea 

Reference :  CA  memorandum  of  August  17, 1950,  “Present  Situaticai 
in  Respect  to  Formosa :  Probable  Kature  of  Hypothetical  Com¬ 
munist  Attack” *  * 

Summary 

The  shift  of  the  monsoon  to  the  northwest  \noTthea»t\  *  in  the  last 
decade  of  September,  added  to  current  events  in  Korea,  makes  a 
Chinese  Communist  assault  on  Formosa  less  likely  than  heretofore. 
This  situation  may  persist  until  spring.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  evidence  contained  in  a  Hong  Kong  telegram  of  September  2*2  * 
quoting  a  Chinese  Communist  official  to  the  effect  that  the  invasion  of 
Formosa  has  been  postponed.  It  is  unclear  whether  this  postponement 
was  with  or  against  the  advice  of  Moscow.  In  any  event  domestic  tasks 
facing  the  Communists  are  keeping  them  very  busy  at  home.  There 
is  nevertheless  a  background  of  reports  indicating  that  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  Lin  Piao's  Ith  Field  Army  have  moved  into  Manchuria,  with 
3rd  Field  Army  troops  taking  their  place  in  Kwangtung.  These  reports 
are  paralleled  by  another  Nationalise  item  reporting  the  arrival  of 
Soviet  units  in  the  North  China-Manchuria  area  in  early  August.  That 
those  Chinese  troops  will  partici{>ate  in  the  Korean  fighting  is  the  most 
interesting  possible  explanation  of  their  movement.  Peiping  has  be¬ 
latedly  admitted  that  certain  Korean  personnel  have  returned  to  Korea 
**to  defend  it  and  take  part  in  building  up  their  country**.*  If  the 
Soviets  were  to  permit  the  situation  in  Korea  to  develop  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  the  extent  of  their  political  defeat  would  be  clear  for  all 
Asiatics  to  see.  If  they  feel  that  they  cannot  rely  upon  a  veto  to  prevent 
any  projected  move  of  UN  forces  into  North  Korea,  they  may  plan  an 
intervention  of  either  Chinese  Communists.  Chinese  and  Soviet  forces, 
or  Soviet  forces  in  North  Korea  to  restore  the  itatua  quo  ante  Soviet 
withdrawaL  If  Peiping  in  some  of  its  threatening  statements  may  be 

*Noc  printed. 

‘The  monsoon  ordinarily  blows  from  the  southwest  from  April  to  October 
and  from  the  northeast  for  the  period  October  to  ApriL 

*  See  telegram  642  from  Hong  Kong  receixed  at  7 : 57  p.  m.  on  September  23, 
Iv765l 

‘See  footnote  4  to  the  memorandum  of  conxersations  by  Bancroft  dated 
September  23.  Pl  762. 
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trying  to  bluff  us,  it  is  nevertheless  not  yet  safe  to  assume  that  the 
I^SSR  has  played  all  of  its  cards  respecting  Korea.  In  any  event 
Chinese  military  activity  continues  strong,  and  if  there  seem  clear 
indications  that  they  have  temporarily  2)OStponed  their  invasion  at¬ 
tempt  against  Formosa,  there  is  nevertheless  no  sure  guarantee  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  effort  will  not  be  thrust  forth  in  another 
direction,  toward  the  north  or  south,  or  at  least  toward  the  occupation 
of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  The  Soviet  “peace  camp”,  if  still  unready  for 
World  War  III,  is  presumably  nevertheless  straining  all  sinews  in 
preparation. 


795.00/9-2S50  :  Telegram 

The  Comtnander  in  Chiefs  Far  East  {Mac Arthur)  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 

of  Staff 

TOP  SECRET  Tokyo,  September  28,  1950—12 :  55  a.  m. 

OPERATIONAL  IMMEDIATE  [No  receipt  time.] 

C-64730.  Reurmsg  JCS  92762.^  I  am  in  full  concurrence  with  your 
suggestion.  The  broadcast  will  be  initiated  from  Tokyo  and  Seoul  ^ 
Sunday  October  1st  at  1200  hours  Tokyo  time.  I  have  made  minor 
modifications  in  the  context  of  the  proposed  broadcast  so  that 
it  will  read  as  follows :  “To  the  Commander  in  Chief,  North  Korean 
Forces:  The  early  and  total  defeat  and  complete  destruction  of  your 
armed  forces  and  war  making  potential  is  now  inevitable.  In  order 
that  the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  carried  out  with  a 
minimum  of  further  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property,  I,  as 
the  United  Nations  Commander  in  Chief,  call  upon  you  and  the  forces 
under  your  command,  in  whatever  part  of  Korea  situated,  forthwith 
to  lay  down  your  arms  and  cease  hostilities  under  such  military  super¬ 
vision  as  I  may  direct — and  I  call  upon  you  at  once  to  liberate  all 
United  Nations  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  under  your 
control  and  to  make  adequate  provision  for  their  protection,  care, 
maintenance  and  immediate  transportation  to  such  places  as  I  indi¬ 
cate.  North  Korean  Forces,  including  prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  Nations  Command,  will  continue  to  be  given  the  care 
dictated  by  civilized  custom  and  practice  and  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes  as  soon  as  practicable.  I  shall  anticipate  your  early  deci- 

^  See  telegram  614,  September  26,  from  New  York,  and  footnote  1  thereto, 
p.  7S.5. 

“North  Korean  resistance  to  United  Nations  forces  in  Seoul  ended  on  Septem¬ 
ber  28;  see  Appleman,  South  to  the  Xaktonff,  North  to  the  Yalu,  pp.  534-536. 
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sion  upon  tliis  opportunity  to  avoid  tlie  further  useless  shedding  of 
blood  and  destruction  of  property.  Signed  Douglas  MacArthur.”  ® 

*The  above  text  was  broadcast  as  scheduled  at  noon  Tokyo  time  on  October  1 
(10  p.  m.,  September  30,  EST)  ;  concerning  President  Truman’s  premature 
disclosure  of  tlie  broadcast  at  his  news  conference  on  September  28,  see  Public 
Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  8.  Truman,  1950,  p.  659. 


795.00/9-2S50 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Seci'etary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  September  28,  1950 — 12 : 43  a.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Deceived  September  28 — 4 :  55  a.  m.] 

Secto  57.  Personal  for  Webb  from  Rusk.  Dening  (UK)  read  to 
me  tonight  two  telegrams  from  UK  HICOM  Delhi  containing  mes¬ 
sages  from  Nehru  to  Bevin  on  Korea  situation  and,  more  particularly, 
on  strong  view's  expressed  to  Pannikar  by  Peiping  authorities  on  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 

Chief  of  Staff,  Chinese  Communist  Army  expressed  great  bitterness 
to  Pannikar  about  refusal  UN  to  admit  Peiping  and  about  unyielding 
US  attitude  on  Chinese  seat.  Pannikar  quoted  Chou  En-lai  as  saying 
that  since  UN  seemed  to  recognize  no  obligation  to  China,  China  had 
no  obligation  to  UN.  Communist  Chief  of  Staff  stated  in  strong  lan¬ 
guage  that  China  would  not  accept  US  aggression  without  resistance, 
making  specific  reference  to  bombings  of  China  by  US  planes.^ 

Chief  of  Staff  stated  that  repetition  such  bombings  by  US  planes, 
active  support  being  given  by  US  to  CKS,  attitude  on  UN  member¬ 
ship  had  convinced  Peiping  that  US  attack  on  China  is  imminent  and 
that  Chinese  must  act  accordingly.  Pannikar  got  strong  impression 
that  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea  had  become  much  more  probable. 
Also  obvious  that  Nehru  has  been  strongly  impressed  by  Chinese 
attitude  and  that  he  thinks  present  situation  very  serious.  Nehru  thus 
unwilling  to  sponsor  UK  resolution  on  Korea  and  urges  no  action 
beyond  38  since  this  might  touch  off  more  general  hostilities. 

Bevin  has  replied  stating  British  view  that  Chinese  attitude  is 
predictable  reaction  to  disappointment  on  UN  seat,  that  India  is 
proliably  being  subjected  to  war  of  nerves  and  that  British  estimate 
is  that  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea  would  be  basically  contrary  to 
Chinese  interests  and  not  likely  to  occur. 

Emphasis  placed  by  Chinese  on  bombing  incidents  raises  question 
whether  we  should  not  try  to  reassure  India  and  Peiping  by  seeking 

’  See  footnote  1  to  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Merchant,  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  p.  793. 
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basis  settlement  of  any  legitimate  claims  Peiping  may  have  as  result 
such  incidents.  We  know  that  at  least  two  US  planes  did  in  fact  un¬ 
intentionally  attack  targets  in  China  in  connection  with  Korean  op¬ 
erations.  Merchant  can  supply  details. 

Mdien  this  Chinese  charge  came  before  UN  Security  Council,  we 
stated  such  incidents  might  have  occurred  and  proposed  that  commis¬ 
sion  of  India  and  Sweden  be  established  by  SC  to  investigate  and 
determine  any  damages  for  which  we  should  be  lesponsible.  Soviets 
vetoed  our  resolution.* * 

I  have  discussed  this  situation  with  Secretary  and  Jessup.  Secretary 
believes  we  should  authorize  Bevin  to  send  message  to  Nehru  along 
lines  indicated  below,  as  follow-up  on  position  we  took  in  UN,  but 
believes  you  should  clear  such  action  with  President  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Purpose  would  be  to  deprive  Peiping  of  such  genuine  com¬ 
plaint  as  they  might  have,  of  any  j)retext  for  any  moves  they  might 
be  considering,  and  of  at  least  one  element  of  pressure  on  India. 
Believe  effect  on  India  would  be  good  if  no  effect  on  Peiping.  Sub¬ 
stance  of  proposed  message  from  Bevin  to  Nehru  follows: 

We  have  discussed  with  Americans  the  question  of  the  accidental 
bombing  of  Chinese  territory  by  US  planes.  The  Americans  are 
surprised  and  concerned  that  this  should  appear  to  be  a  major  source 
of  friction  since  a  procedure  by  which  the  matter  could  be  handled 
was  vetoed  in  the  Security  Council  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  any  event, 
the  Americans  would  be  the  first  to  regret  such  unintentional  damage 
and  continue  to  be  agreeable  to  having  the  matter  investigated  and 
any  damage  assessed  by  competent  neutral  judgment.  Mr.  Acheson 
has  authorized  me  to  inform  you  that  the  Americans  are  quite  willing 
to  have  a  representative  of  India  and  of  Sweden  look  into  the  charges 
and  assess  any  damages  which  it  should  be  found  the  Americans  should 
pav.  They  do  not  insist  upon  UN  machinery  and  would  accept  an 
informal  arrangement  on  the  side.  I  send  you  this  information  in  the 
event  you  think  it  might  help  to  remove  an  unnecessary  point  of 
irritation.” 

Please  telephone  me  USUN  as  soon  as  you  have  President’s  views.* 
[Busk.] 

Acheson 


*At  the  501st  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on  September  12;  for  the 
record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.501. 

*  For  the  text  of  the  proposed  message  as  handed  to  Mr.  Bevin  by  Mr.  Acheson, 
see  the  enclosure  to  the  annex  to  the  memorandum  of  conversation  dated 
September  28  by  Battle  on  “Alarmist  Reports  on  Korea”,  p.  812. 

A  manuscript  note  dated  September  28,  presumably  written  by  Troy  L. 
Perkins,  Deputy  Director  of  the  OfiSce  of  Chinese  Affairs,  on  the  file  copy  of 
telegram  Secto  67  read  as  follows : 

“Proposed  message  from  Bevin  taken  up  with  President  by  Under  Secretary. 
Cleared  by  Pres.  &  given  to  British,  who  agreed  and  sent  the  message.” 
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lO  Flies 

Minutes  of  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly 

SECRET  New  York,  September  28,  1950 — 9 ;  15  a,  m. 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  persons  present  (40).] 

1.  Korea  (US/A/C.l/1902/Rev.2;  ^  US/A/C.1/1911 

Jilr.  Rusk  reviewed  the  results  of  our  consultations  with  other  Delega¬ 
tions  on  the  Korean  resolution.  He  noted  that  the  Indian  reluctance  to 
go  along  appeared  to  turn  on  its  micertainty  as  to  what  the  Chinese 
attitude  would  be  if  UN  forces  crossed  the  38th  parallel.  Certain  draft¬ 
ing  changes  had  been  made  in  the  resolution  to  take  account  of  vai-ious 
comments.  In  response  to  a  question  from  Ambassador  Austin,  Mr. 
Rusk  indicated  that  Romulo’s  several  suggestions  for  revision  of  the 
resolution  had  been  considered.  The  Delegation  reviewed  the  text  of 
the  resolution  in  its  present  form. 

;Mrs.  Roosevelt  observed  that  the  resolution  appeared  to  provide  for 
supervision  of  elections  and  then  for  the  return  of  the  Government  to 
the  Koreans.  She  wondered  if  a  single  election,  held  prematurely,  to 
establish  a  new  government  might  not  result  in  a  Communist  victory. 
She  hoped  the  plan  would  not  permit  anything  of  that  nature  to 
happen,  since,  in  view  of  the  xCmerican  casualties  in  Korea,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  would  feel  extremely  bitter  that  so  much  had  been  lost  in 
the  interests  of  a  democratic  country  which  had  been  prematurely 
abandoned,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviets.  She  thought  we  should 
envisage  supervision  of  elections  by  the  United  Nations  for  some  time 
to  come,  until  w’e  were  convinced  that  a  truly  democratic  government 
was  firmly  established.  Mr.  Rusk  replied  that  the  wording  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  intended  to  provide  flexibility  as  regards  elections.  There 
would  be  special  elections  in  South  Korea  to  fill  certain  vacant  seats  in 
the  legislature.  In  North  Korea  we  might  want  a  constituent  election. 
Under  the  resolution  any  combination  or  pattern  of  elections  could  be 
held.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  thought  the  time  element  would  also  be  important 
and  that  mdividuals  should  not  be  elected  for  too  long  a  period.  She 

^  See  the  annex  to  this  document,  p.  807. 

*Not  printed.  This  paper,  drafted  by  Mr.  Allison,  set  forth  a  series  of  points 
entitled  “Essential  Elements  of  a  Korean  Solution”,  which  are  embodied 
in  telegram  Delga  43  from  New  York  received  at  8 : 37  p.  m.  on  September  28, 
p.  817.  In  addition  to  the  11  points  in  that  telegram,  document  US/A/C.1/1911 
had  contained  a  12th  point  reading  as  follows :  “If  the  United  Nations  suc¬ 
ceeds,  the  world  can  take  hope  that  through  collective  action  peace  can  be 
restored  and  a  constructive  program  for  world  advancement  be  carried  out.  If  we 
fail  through  the  intransigence  of  any  of  our  members— the  world  will  despair — 
but  will  know  where  to  place  the  blame.” 
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was  glad  to  learn  that  the  language  of  the  resolution  did  not  i-estrict 
us  to  a  single  election. 

Keferring  to  the  language  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Dulles  asked 
whether  the  language  “all  appropriate  steps  be  takeir’  implied  a  man¬ 
date  to  send  United  Nations  forces  into  all  Korea  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  unilied  Korean  state.  Possibly  paragraph  (h)  qualified 
that  objective,  but  he  wondered  who  would  make  the  final  decision  as 
to  whether  United  Nations  forces  should  move  into  the  North  and 
how  far  they  should  go.  Mr.  Kusk  replied  that  if  this  resolution  were 
passed,  it  would  be  permissive,  but  not  mandatory  for  United  Nations 
forces  to  cross  the  38th  parallel.  The  United  States  would  have  to  make 
its  own  decision  and  then  consult  with  other  governments,  especially 
those  on  the  commission,  as  to  whether  troops  should  go  beyond  the 
38th  parallel. 

The  Secretary  noted  that  the  phrase  “all  appropriate  steps'’  had 
been  substituted  for  “all  necessary  steps'’.  Mr.  Kusk  indicated  this  was 
an  Australian  suggestion  which  the  British  had  taken  because  it  gave 
greater  flexibility  to  the  resolution. 

It  seemed  to  Senator  Lodge  that  the  resolution  authorized  troops  to 
cross  the  38th  parallel.  He  inquired  whether  our  military  authorities 
had  expressed  any  recent  opinion  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Kusk  said  that 
the  military  believed  that,  in  the  absence  of  Chinese  Communist  and 
Soviet  forces  in  the  area,  we  should  move  north  of  the  38th  parallel  to 
bring  about  a  united  Korea.  Senator  Lodge  observed  we  would  also 
forestall  future  attacks  by  this  action.  Mr.  Kusk  agreed  that  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  38th  jjarallel  might  lead  to  future  difliculties  and  make  more 
difficult  a  lasting  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

Mr.  Dulles  expressed  concern  at  the  use  of  the  explicit  phrase  “whole 
of  Korea”  in  the  resolution.  He  felt  that  in  all  probability  a  united 
Avhole  Korea  could  never  be  attained,  and  that  we  would  have  to 
compromise  on  some  basis.  The  extreme  northern  and  eastern  provinces 
certainly  could  never  be  united.  There  should  therefore,  he  l^elieved, 
be  greater  flexibility  in  the  resolution,  perha])S  by  substitution  of  the 
phrase  “in  Korea”.  Even  though  military  judgment  favoied  crossing 
the  parallel,  he  did  not  think  we  should  necessarily  go  as  far  as  the 
military  suggested.  In  this  connection,  he  referred  to  the  military 
l)sychology  of  the  preventive  war.  He  believed  this  resolution  gave  too 
much  authority  to  the  military.  Senator  Sparkman  *  suggested  that 
“throughout  Korea”  might  be  another  alternative  i)hraseology.  Senator 
I.iodge  observed  that  this  resolution  was  not  a  mandate,  but  Mr.  Dulles 
thought  a  recommendation  of  this  kind  for  all  practical  purposes  was 
a  mandate.  He  believed  the  phra.se  “whole  of  Korea”  woidd  l)e  inter- 

*.Tohn  J.  Sparkman.  U.S.  Senator  from  Alabama,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 
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preted  by  the  Chinese  and  Russians  as  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  occupy 
aii  of  Korea. 

Ambassador  Austin  viewed  tiie  situation  dilTerentiy.  He  considered 
tiiat  the  United  States  siiouid  do  a  compiete  job  in  Korea  and  not  leave 
it  lialf  done.  He  did  not  interpret  paragrai)h  (a)  as  requiring  tliat 
armed  forc«  be  used  to  tlie  end  described,  but  as  providing  tliat  tlie 
appropriate  steps  be  taken.  Tliese  steps  miglit  be  quite  different  from 
garrisoning  the  nortliern  provinces.  He  did  not  tliink  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  sliould  flincli  from  its  duties.  I’ossibly  stationing  trooi>s  on  tlie 
l)order  would  not  be  appropriate,  but  some  otlier  course  of  action  would 
be.  After  all,  Korea  wiis  involved  and  not  China  or  Russia.  He  believed 
the  resolution  must  cover  all  of  Korea  so  that  we  would  not  find  our¬ 
selves  lacking  authority  to  make  decisions  with  respect  to  northern 
Korea.  Hr.  Rusk  believed  Mr.  Dulles  would  be  reassiired  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  military  people,  who  were  very  cautious  about  acting  pro¬ 
vocatively  in  North  Korea.  They  believed  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  United  States  forces  be  stationed  in  the  two  northern  provinces, 
but  that  we  should  restrict  our  trooj^s  to  certain  key  points  while 
United  Nations  forces  might  take  over  in  the  extreme  north. 

Mr.  Cohen  thought  the  resolution  would  enable  us  to  do  or  not  to  do 
whatever  we  thought  best.  'VYhat  worried  him  was  whether  it  would 
bring  us  United  Nations  sup^^ort  for  what  we  might  have  to  decide 
to  do  later.  Possibly  the  resolution  Avas  too  vague.  He  was  also  worried 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Soviet  would  interpret  our  intentions.  It 
Avas  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  decision  of  going  beyond  the  38th 
parallel,  but  the  situation  involved  a  great  many  different  factors.  For 
example,  Avhat  Avould  happen  if  forces  began  to  move  on  both  sides 
of  the  })arallel?  Decisions  would  luiA’e  to  be  made  very  promptly,  and 
the  I’esulting  responsibility  Avould  be  great  and  the  decisions  difficult. 
Mr.  Rusk  replied  that  this  resolution  represented  only  a  part  of  the 
problem.  AVe  did  not  knoAv  the  Soviet  vieAV,  and  among  other  things, 
the  discussion  of  this  resolution  Avould  clarifA’  the  Soviet  attitude  as 
to  how  to  Avind  up  the  Korean  situation. 

'Fhe  Seci'etary  noted  the  need  for  SAvift  action  on  Korea.  Our  resolu¬ 
tion  should  authorize  the  taking  of  a})propriate  steps  throughout  all  of 
Korea.  Mdiatever  we  said,  we  actually  meant  throughout  Korea.  Mr. 
Dulles  said  he  Avould  not  press  his  point  in  this  i-egard  although  he 
Avould  prefer  to  see  the  phrase  in  question  omitted  as  it  could  be  pi’o- 
vocative.  The  Secretary  noted  that  the  i)resent  text  used  the  phi'ase  ‘‘of 
Korea,’*  except  in  the  one  instance,  and  believed  it  Avould  Ixi  A'ory  bad 
to  start  out  Avith  the  iffirase  “Avhole  of  Korea’*  and  then  take  it  out 
later. 

Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Gross  found  some  difficulty  in  the  language  in 
paragraph  (d)  Avhich  they  suggested  might  be  too  artful.  Possibly 
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it  could  be  restated  simply  to  say  “United  Nations  forces  entering 
Korea  would  not  remain,  etc”.  Ambassador  Austin  observed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  delegations  had  already  seen  the  resolution  in  its  present 
text. 

Senator  Lodge  said  that  if  this  were  the  beginning,  he  would  favor 
the  language  change  proposed  by  Mr.  Dulles,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  could  be  changed  at  this  stage.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  the  resolution 
permitted  us  to  go  where  we  desired.  Ambassador  Austin  said  he 
would  prefer  to  see  the  present  text  unchanged,  and  the  Delegation 
could  consider  the  matter  further  if  some  specific  proposals  or  ob¬ 
jections  were  made.  Mr.  Cohen  thought  this  problem  could  be  met  by 
making  the  change  throughout  the  resolution,  perhaps  by  saying  “a 
unified  Korea”  in  all  three  paragraphs.  Such  a  change  could  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  basis  we  thought  it  desirable  to  use  the  same  language 
throughout  the  resolution.  Mr.  Allison  considered  this  suggestion 
would  be  difficult  to  apply  to  paragraph  (c)  as  it  related  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  which  did  not  desire  elections 
throughout  Korea. 

Mr.  Cohen  wondered  whether  changes  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (J) 
only  would  be  appropriate.  Mr.  Tate  suggested  the  possibility  of 
dropping  the  word  “all”  in  paragraph  (a)  which  would  give  greater 
latitude  in  determining  what  was  appropriate.  Mr.  Rusk  believed  “all” 
was  better  language  for  the  United  States,  since  it  would  constitute  a 
stronger  commitment  for  the  United  Nations. 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  we  might  say  to  the  British  that  this 
language  was  all  right  with  us  as  it  stood,  but  that  if  it  encountered 
trouble  from  other  Delegations,  the  langauge  might  be  made  to  read 
“throughout  a  unified  Korea”  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (6).  This  would 
permit  a  change  without  receding  from  the  original  position.  How¬ 
ever,  we  should  not  ask  the  British  to  make  this  change.  This  was 
agreed. 

The  Secretary  thought  a  change  might  be  made  in  paragraph  (f?), 
keeping  the  sacred  language  of  the  British  Attorney-General  [/Solici- 
tor-General'\  but  changing  “would”  to  “should”.  Ambassador  Gross 
queried  whether  provision  should  not  also  be  made  for  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  South  Korea.  It  might  be  better  to  say  United  Nations 
forces  should  not  remain  in  Korea.  The  Secretary  thought  this  was  a 
good  point.  Mr.  Rusk  agreed  that  the  resolution  might  be  redrafted 
in  terms  of  a  general  objective,  providing  that  United  Nations  forces 
would  not  remain  in  Korea  any  longer  than  necessary.  Mr.  Thurston 
believed  such  a  change  would  be  very  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  In- 

*Ray  L.  Thurston,  Counselor  of  Embassy  In  Moscow,  was  an  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
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dians,  as  well  as  other  delegations.  Senator  Lodge  likewise  thought  this 
suggestion  appealing.  Mr.  Dulles  observed  that  the  theory  in  para¬ 
graphs  (a),  (h)  and  (c)  called  for  a  unified  Korea,  whereas  paragraph 
(d)  had  the  effect  of  re-establishing  the  38th  parallel.  Mr.  Eusk  did 
not  entirely  agree,  and  Ambassador  Gross  considered  that  paragraphs 
(a),  (b)  and  (c)  were  actually  governing,  and  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (c?)  would  have  to  be  worked  out  jointly  in  the  United 
Nations  through  the  Assembly  and  the  Korean  Commission. 

Mr.  Bancroft  said  there  was  one  unsettled  aspect  of  the  problem — 
hearing  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  position  paper  recommended 
that,  if  the  Chinese  Communists  requested  a  hearing,  the  United  States 
should  go  along  with  a  committee  invitation  to  hear  them.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  was  made  on  the  basis  that  it  would  give  the  Chinese  a 
chance  to  make  their  own  position  in  respect  to  Korea  clear,  and  it 
would  also  prevent  the  Indians  from  becoming  the  advocates  for  the 
Chinese.  He  inquired  whether  the  Delegation  wished  to  take  a  final 
decision  on  this  point. 

Ambassador  Austin  supposed  the  point  was  already  settled.  He 
reported  that  he  had  already  told  Tsiang  yesterday  that  we  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear  the  Chinese  Communists.  Although  Tsiang  felt  badly, 
he  appreciated  the  situation.  Ambassador  Austin  wondered  if  we  would 
not  also  be  confronted  by  an  application  for  admission  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  North  Koreans.  In  this  case  should  we  take  the  same 
position  of  allowing  a  witness  to  be  heard  ?  The  representatives  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  bitterly  opposed  such  a  step  which  they  regarded  as 
giving  recognition  to  rebels,  who  where  not  a  government  at  all. 

The  Secretary  asked  whether  if  the  Chinese  Communists  were  heard, 
they  should  be  asked  to  accept  the  principles  of  the  Charter.  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft  recalled  that  Mr.  Dulles  had  suggested  that  there  might  be  some 
analogy  to  Article  35,  but  the  staff  would  recommend  that  we  not  seek 
to  impose  any  condition  of  this  sort  as  the  prerequisite  of  hearings. 
Such  a  condition  would  run  contrary  to  the  philosophy  underlying  the 
grant  of  a  hearing.  It  might  also  mean  a  long  controversy  in  committee. 

Mr.  Dulles  referred  to  the  point  previously  made  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  effect  that  we  should  seek  rapid  action  on  Korea.  He  agreed  with 
this,  and  believed  it  important  in  this  case  to  demonstrate  the  capacity 
of  the  Assembly  to  function  rapidly.  If  hearing  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  and  possibly  discussing  conditions  for  their  participation  would 
involve  delay,  he  would  be  somewhat  concerned  since  such  delay  might 
make  the  Asvsembly’s  action  academic  in  view  of  the  swift  movement 
of  events  in  Korea. 

The  Sex;retary  suggerted  we  might  be  able  to  say  we  were  not  inter¬ 
posing  objection  to  such  hearings,  but  wanted  to  be  sure  that  no  delay 
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would  be  involved.  lie  inquired  whether  there  were  any  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  representatives  who  could  arrive  hei'e  within  twenty-four 
houi-s.  Mr.  Kusk  was  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  no  visas  had  been  issued; 
he  thought  sev'eral  days  would  be  required.  As  regards  conditions,  he 
thought  Ambassador  Austin  might  simply  declare  when  the  Chinese 
Communists  appeared,  that  in  our  view  they  were  accepting  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  Charter.  lie  observed  that  in  the  Security  Council  the 
Soviets  had  dropped  their  request  to  hear  the  Chinese  Communists 
on  the  Korean  casiq  although  they  had  pressed  such  a  hearing  as 
regards  Formosa.  He  believed  our  main  problem  would  arise  by  a 
request  for  a  hearing  from  North  Korea.  This  would  atford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  dilatory  tactics.  In  his  view  it  would  be  absurd  in  the  North 
Korean  case  to  insist  that  they  could  not  appear  until  they  accepted 
certain  conditions  inasmuch  as  they  were  engaged  now  in  a  war 
against  the  United  Nations. 

The  Secretary  wondered  whether  the  two  matters  could  not  be 
separated.  The  North  Korean  request  should  clearly  be  refused  on  the 
ground  that  North  Korea  was  not  representative  of  anyone,  had  de¬ 
fied  the  United  Nations,  and  was  killing  soldiers  in  the  forces  of  the 
United  Nations.  IMoreover,  the  proposed  commission  would  be  em¬ 
powered  to  consult  with  appropriate  representatives  of  the  North 
Korean  people.  Mr.  Allison  observed  that  if  North  Korean  representa¬ 
tives  should  be  brought  here,  it  might  tie  General  MacArthur’s  hands 
since  he  would  need  to  have  iieople  on  the  spot  with  whom  he  could 
deal.  The  Delegation  unanimously  agreed  that  the  United  States 
should  not  yield  an  inch  as  regards  any  request  for  a  hearing  from 
North  Korea ;  it  should  be  denied.  Mr.  Kusk  noted  that  this  would  be 
consistent  with  our  policy  respecting  hearings  for  the  North  Koreans 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  hearing  the  Chinese  Communists,  the 
Secretary  suggested  we  proceed  with  the  view  that  we  are  not  going 
to  interi>ose  any  difficulty  to  such  hearing,  but  at  the  same  time  make 
clear  that  action  on  Korea  must  continue  to  go  forward.  He  asked 
whether  we  might  get  into  any  other  trap.  Ambassador  Austin  in¬ 
quired  if  this  iwsition  might  be  construed  as  the  admission  or  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Communists  as  the  Government  of  China,  particularly 
if  the  condition  that  the  resulting  decision  would  bind  Communist 
China  were  attached.  In  other  instances  we  had  been  extremely  careful 
not  to  refer  to  the  Chinese  Communists  as  a  government.  Possibly  it 
would  be  enough  to  state  that  the  (fiiinese  (^ommunists  were  simply 
being  heard  as  witnesses  who  had  indicated  they  wished  to  be  heard. 
Mr.  Bancroft  thought  tliis  was  correct  and  believed  it  would  be  rather 
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absurd  to  suggest  tliat  a  private  witness  sliould  accept  Charter 
obligations. 

Mr.  Dulles  asked  on  what  theory  the  Chinese  Communists  would 
appear,  since  no  direct  charges,  such  as  those  in  the  alleged  bombings, 
had  been  made.  He  could  not  see  a  similar  capacity  in  this  case,  unless 
it  was  done  on  the  theory  that  a  neighbor  of  Korea  was  entitled  to  a 
voice.  Mr,  Husk  suggested  such  appearance  would  be  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  or  the  Jewush  Agency,  as  parties 
at  interest.  He  believed  it  served  a  practical  purpose  to  bring  them  to 
the  Council  table,  since  the  Chinese  Communists  were  the  authority  in 
China,  and  what  happened  here  might  have  some  effect  on  the  policies 
of  the  Peiping  regime. 

The  Secretary  considered  that  the  Chinese  Communists  had  nothing 
to  offer  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution.  They  could  consiilt  later  with 
the  commission.  However,  a  hearing  might  reassure  them  with  respect 
to  our  intentions  in  Korea.  INIr.  Cohen  believed  an  additional  reason  in 
faA'or  of  a  hearing  was  that  a  number  of  countries  felt  on  the  whole 
that  it  would  make  for  better  consideration  of  the  question  if  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  present.  We  would  lose  more  by  debating 
the  hearing  issue,  which  was  confusing  to  the  public,  than  w’e  would 
gain  by  gracefully  accepting  hearings.  Referring  to  the  idea  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  should  accept  the  obligations  of  the  Charter,  IMr. 
Cohen  recalled  that  in  the  Greek  ease,  Albania  and  Bulgaria  had  I^een 
asked  to  accept  such  obligations,  but  when  they  failed  to  do  so,  they 
were  nevertheless  allowed  limited  participation  in  the  debate.  This 
precedent  seemed  aj)plicable  in  this  case. 

The  Secretary  expressed  the  hope  that  such  a  hearing  would  not  hold 
Vp  proceedings.  Mr.  Bancroft  did  not  think  this  would  happen;  we 
could  urge  the  necessity  for  prompt  instructions  to  the  Unified  Com¬ 
mand,  although  we  might  get  into  a  debate  on  this  point  respecting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Security  Council.  He  reviewed  our  present  thinking 
on  this  point.  Mr.  Rusk  thought  we  should  not  take  the  A’iew  that  the 
Assembly  was  providing  instructions  to  the  Thiited  Nations  com¬ 
mander  in  any  case,  but  rather  that  we  believed  that  the  A’iews  of  the 
General  As.sembly  with  respect  to  the  outcome  in  Korea  should  be 
expressed  as  soon  as  ])ossible.  The  Secretary  sugge.sted  that  Ambas¬ 
sador  Austin  might  say  that  Ave’re  not  going  to  make  any  difficulty 
aboiit  hearing  the  Chinese  Communists  but  also  that  we  had  to  get  on 
with  the  decision  on  Korea.  The  Committee  ®  would  vote  to  let  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  appear.  Then,  some  delegate  might  raise  the  question 


*  Refereiir'e  is  to  tlie  First  Conimittw  of  tlio  General  Assembly  to  which  the 
fCorean  question  had  been  routinely  delegated  on  September  2G. 
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whether  action  should  not  be  postponed  until  the  Chinese  arrived ;  he 
wondered  whether,  if  that  situation  arose,  we  would  have  enough  votes 
to  move  right  ahead.  Mr.  Eusk  indicated  other  delegations  supported 
prompt  action. 

Mr.  Dulles  wondered  if  it  was  likely  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
would  come  or  whether  they  might  not  take  the  position  that  they 
would  not  come  unless  they  were  given  the  Chinese  seat.  Ambassador 
Austin  observed  that  in  the  Security  Coimcil  the  Chinese  Conununists 
had  demanded  the  Chmese  seat.  Ambassador  Gross  noted,  however,, 
that  the  Soviet  motion  on  Formosa  did  not  include  that  position;  it 
seemed  the  Soviets  were  willing  to  have  the  Chinese  come  as  witnesses, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  letter  had  asked  that  they 
be  permitted  to  join  the  Council.® 

Senator  Lodge  asked  why  the  question  of  hearing  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  arose  with  respect  to  Korea.  He  thought  it  better  to  hear  them 
on  the  charges  of  alleged  American  bombings  and  saw  no  reason  why 
they  had  to  be  heard  on  Korea.  The  Secretary  agreed  that  it  was  hard 
to  find  a  logical  reason  for  hearing  them  in  this  instance,  although 
there  was  good  reason  for  the  proposed  commission  to  hear  them.  It 
might  be  helpful,  however,  for  us  to  be  able  to  explain  we  were  not 
fortifying  the  border  and  make  clear  our  own  intentions.  We  simply 
did  not  consider  the  issue  worth  fighting  about  since  many  other  gov¬ 
ernment,  whose  cooperation  we  needed,  regarded  the  Chmese  Com¬ 
munists  as  the  Goverimient  of  China,  and  if  this  issue  were  debated  at 
length,  we  would  lose  more  than  we  would  gain.  Obviously,  we  would 
not  push  for  hearings,  but  if  someone  else  proposed  it,  the  Secretary 
favored  our  saying  “yes”,  providing  it  did  not  delay  the  proceedings. 

The  Secretary  inquired  about  the  language  in  paragraph  (a)  re¬ 
garding  the  functions  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Uni¬ 
fication  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea.  Mr.  Rusk  replied  that  it  had  been 
designed  to  state  functions  in  general.  On  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
side,  Mr.  Lubin  noted  the  language  was  intended  to  keep  the  Com¬ 
mission  out  of  daily  operational  responsibilities.  Mr.  McKeever  sug¬ 
gested  that,  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
do  away  with  the  “jawbreaker”  title.  Mr.  Rusk  said  this  was  one  of 
Romulo’s  suggestions  which  we  had  been  able  to  accept,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  title  should  be  changed. 

[Here  follows  the  record  of  discussion  on  the  second  agenda  item: 
“Uniting  for  Peace”.] 

*  For  documentation  on  the  Formosa  question  in  the  United  Nations,  see  voL  n, 
pp.  256  ft. 
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[Annex] 

SECRET  [New  York,]  September  27,  1950. 

US/A/C.l/1902/Kev  1 

United  Kingdom  Draft  Eesolution  on  Korea 
The  General  Assemhly 

Having  regard  to  its  Resolutions  of  14th  November  1947,  of  12th 
December  1948  and  of  21st  October  1949 ; 

Having  received  and  considered  the  Report  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Korea ; 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Resolutions 
referred  to  have  not  been  fully  accomplished  and  in  particular  that 
the  unification  of  Korea  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  and  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  by  an  armed  attack  from  North  Korea  to  extinguish  by 
force  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea ; 

Recalling  its  Declaration  of  12th  December  1948  that  there  has 
been  established  a  lawful  Government  (the  Government  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Korea)  having  effective  control  and  jurisdiction  over  that  part 
of  Korea  where  the  United  Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea 
was  able  to  observe  and  consult  and  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Korea  reside;  that  this  Government  is  based  on  elections 
which  were  a  A^alid  expression  of  the  free  will  of  the  electorate  of  that 
part  of  Korea  and  which  were  observed  by  the  Temporary  Commis¬ 
sion  ;  and  that  this  is  the  only  such  Government  in  Korea ; 

Having  in  mind  that  United  Nations  armed  forces  are  at  present 
operating  in  Korea  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council  of  27th  June  1950,  subsequent  to  its  Resolution  of 
25  June  1950,  that  members  of  the  United  Nations  furnish  such  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed 
attack  and  to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the  area ; 

Recalling  that  the  essential  objective  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  referred  to  was  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  democratic  Government  in  Korea ; 

Recommends  that : 

fu)  all  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  insure  conditions  of  peace  and 
stability  throughout  the  wnole  of  Korea ; 

(6)  all  necessaiw  measures  be  taken  to  accomplish  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  Korea ; 

(c)  elections  be  held  and  other  constituent  acts  be  taken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  establishment  of  a  unified, 
indei>endent,  and  democratic  Government  in  a  sovereign  state  of 
Korea ; 
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id)  should  United  Xations  forces  enter  North  Korea  they  would 
not  remain  otherwise  than  so  far  as  necessary  for  achieving  the 
objectives  specified  in  (a),  {h)  and  (c)  above. 

Resolves  that : 

{a)  a  Commission  consisting  of - to  be  known  as  the  TTnited 

Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea 
be  established  to  (i)  assume  the  functions  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
present  United  Nations  Commission  in  Korea  (ii)  represent  the 
United  Nations  in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  democratic  Government  of  all  Korea  (iii)  determine 
the  general  principles  to  govern  United  Nations  activities  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  and  recovery  of  Korea  and  exercise  general  supervision 
thereof;  the  United  Nations  Unification  and  Recovery  Commission 
should  proceed  to  Korea  and  begin  to  carry  out  its  functions  as  soon 
as  possible ; 

(&)  pending  the  arrival  of  the  United  Nations  Unification  and 
Recovery  Commission  in  Korea,  governments  represented  on  the  C om- 
mission  should  form  an  interim  committee  composed  of  their  Perma¬ 
nent  Representatives  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations  to  consult  with 
and  advise  the  United  Nations  Unified  Command  in  the  light  of  the 
above  recommendations;  the  interim  committee  should  begin  to  func¬ 
tion  immediately  upon  the  approval  of  this  Resolution  by  the  General 
Assembl}'^ ; 

The  General  Assembly  furthermore, 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  hostilities  the 
task  of  rehabilitating  the  Korean  economy  will  be  of  great  magnitude ; 

Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  consultation  with 
the  specialized  agencies,  to  develop  plans  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
on  the  termination  of  hostilities,  to  recommend  organizational  ma¬ 
chinery  for  implementing  a  relief  and  rehabilitation  program,  and  to 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  or  before  October - . 


35r.AE>/{)-2S50 :  Telegram 

The  Amhaesador  in  India  {Henderson^  to  the  Serretamj  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Dei.iii,  September  28,  19.50 — 1  p.  m. 

NiACT  [  Received  September  28 — 9 :  52  a.  m.] 

791.  1.  I  have  just  returned  from  lengthy  convP!*sation  with  Nye, 
T'K  IlICOM,  during  which  he  informed  me  in  detail  re,  his  conversa¬ 
tions  yesterday  with  Bajpai,  SYG  ME  A,  and  Nehru,  and  re  his  ex¬ 
change  of  telegrams  with  Bevin  on  proposed  T'K  resolution  to  be 
presented  in  First  Committee  T"NGA  on  Korea.  He  told  me  copies  of 
his  report  were  being  sent  AVashington  and  that  Department  of  State 
undoubtedly  had  already  been  fully  informed.  T  shall,  therefore,  not 
undertake  set  forth  herein  substance  of  conversations  or  of  report. 
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2.  It  seems  that  several  days  a"o,  under  instruetions  Ids  govern¬ 
ment,  lie  presented  llajpai  document  containing  decisions  three  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  re  Korean  situation.  During  my  convei-sation  with 
Bajpai  yesterday  he  referred  to  this  document  and  exj^iressed  surprise 
that  I  had  not  been  also  supplied  with  copy.^ 

3.  Early  yesterday  morning  Xye  received  telegraphic  instructions 
from  Bevin  to  acquaint  GOI  with  contents  proposed  I"Tv  resolution 
and  to  obtain  GOI  views  with  respect  thereto.  Few  minutes  after  my 
conversation  with  Bajpai  yesterday  morning  (Embtel  788,  Septem¬ 
ber  27)  Xye  called  upon  him,  presented  to  him  message  from  Bevin 
enclosing  draft  of  resolution.  Bajpai  expressed  considerable  concern 
at  passage  in  draft  indicating  I'^^X  forces  might  advance  beyond  38th 
parallel  and  said  two  telegrams  had  just  been  received  from  Panikkar, 
Indian  Ambassador  Peiping;  that  Peiping  angered  at  attitude  dis¬ 
played  towards  it  by  UX  and  at  possible  pre.sence  of  US  forces  in 
near  future  in  territory  contiguous  to  China,  was  threatening  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  Korea;  and  that  danger  of  Peiping  intervention  would  be 
much  greater  if  UX  forces  should  enter  Xorth  Korea.  Bajpai  said  that 
intervention  Communist  China  in  Korean  stniggle  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  lead  to  third  world  war  and  that  GOI  would  therefore  probably 
not  support  UX  military  action  north  of  38th  parallel.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  between  Xye  and  Bajpai  and  Bajpai  promised 
submit  matter  to  Xehru.  Bajpai  gave  substance  Panikkar’s  telegrams 
to  Xye  who  incorporated  them  in  his  telegraphic  report. 

4.  In  afternoon  Xye  had  talk  with  Xehru  who  told  him  that  GOI 
had  definitely  decided  it  would  be  unwise  for  UX  forces  to  enter  Xorth 
Korea  and  that  note  on  subject  had  ali'eady  been  agreed  upon  and 
would  be  handed  to  Xye  later.  GOI  note  immediately  after  receipt  was 
telegraphed  London  and  Washington.  It  is  assumed  that  Department 
is  acquainted  with  its  contents.^  I  shall  not,  therefore,  emphasize  that 
language  in  it  was  quite  strong  in  opposing  extension  conflict  into 
Xorth  Korea. 

5.  Xye  was  also  informed  that  message  had  been  sent  to  Panikkar 
a.sking  him  to  urge  “moderation  and  restraint”  upon  Peiping 
Government. 

6.  Xye  told  me  that  during  his  conversation  with  Bajpai  and  Xehru, 
basing  himself  on  information  received  from  London,  he  had  done 
liis  utmost  to  pi-esent  American  position  in  most  favorable  light. 
Among  other  things  he  had  indicated  that  I^S  did  not  wish  to  have  its 
forces  contiguous  to  Chinese  and  USSK  frontiers  and  that  therefore 

*  Soe  telegram  408  to  New  Delhi,  transmitted  at  midnight  on  September  28, 
p.  818. 

’  See  telegram  Secto  57,  September  28,  from  New  York,  received  at  4  :  55  a.  m. 
on  September  28,  p.  797. 
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forces  of  some  other  powei’S  would  probably  move  into  the  frontier 
areas;  that  it  was  not  present  hitention  for  UN  forces  to  go  beyond 
40th  parallel ;  and  that  the  present  idea  was  that  the  occupation  forces 
of  North  Korea  so  far  as  possible  would  be  composed  of  South 
Koreans. 

7.  Nehru  in  his  note  opposing  entry  of  UN  forces  into  North  Korea 
suggested  that  they  stop  at  38th  parallel  and  that  negotiations  be 
opened  with  North  Koreans  for  pur^wse  of  prevailing  upon  northern 
North  Koreans  to  permit  plebiscite  under  UN  auspices  for  all  Korea 
(see  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  section  numbered  3  Embtel  788, 
September  27). 

8.  I  expressed  my  appreciation  to  Nye  for  giving  me  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  for  presenting  American  point  of  view  to  GOI. 

[Henderson] 


330/9-2850 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  {Battle') 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  September  28,  1950. 

Subject:  Kesolution  on  Korea 
Participants :  Foreign  Minister  Bevin 
Secretary  Acheson 
Mr.  Barclay  ^ 

Mr.  Battle 

In  a  conversation  on  several  matters,  Mr.  Bevin  and  Mr.  Acheson 
discussed  the  question  of  hearing  the  Chinese  Communists  on  the 
Korean  Resolution.  The  Secretary  said  that  we  would  agree  to  hear¬ 
ing  them,  but  that  this  must  not  be  a  move  on  their  part  to  delay 
United  Nations  action.  He  said  we  could  not  hold  up  action  on  the 
Resolution  until  the  Chinese  Communists  arrived.  He  said  that  he 
doubted  that  the  Chinese  Communists  could  contribute  much  on  the 
Resolution  itself,  but  said  that  they  have  a  right  to  know  whether  the 
border  is  being  fortified,  etc.  The  Secretary  emphasized  his  point  that 
any  hearings  not  be  an  excuse  for  delay. 

Mr.  Bevin  asked  if  he  could  tell  Mr.  Nehru  about  this,  to  which  the 
Secretary  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Bevin  said  that  he  had  met  that  morning  with  representatives 
of  the  Commonwealths  to  discuss  the  Korean  Resolution.  He  said  that 
he  was  trying  to  get  additional  support  for  the  resolution.  He  said  that 
he  had  thus  far  gotten  Canada,  Australia  and  Pakistan.  He  thought 


*  Roderick  B.  Barclay,  Principal  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Bevin. 
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that  Pakistan  was  very  important  as  there  is  a  large  Moslem  popula¬ 
tion  in  China.  He  mentioned  that  Sir  B.  N.  Eau  was  sending  the 
Eesolution  to  Mr.  Nehru  with  a  message  from  Mr.  Bevin.  He  also  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  Holland  and  possibly 
Norway  to  join  in.  He  indicated  the  Philippines  is  joining  in  also. 

L.  D.  B[attle] 

795.00/9-2860 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  'by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  {Battle) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [New  York,]  September  28,  1950. 

Subject :  Alarmist  Keports  on  Korea 
Participants:  Foreign  Minister  Bevin 
Secretary  Acheson 
Mr.  Barclay 
Mr.  Battle 

Mr.  Bevin  said  that  there  had  been  some  “alarmist  reports  about 
Korea.”  He  said  he  hoped  the  United  States  would  make  some  gesture 
to  calm  down  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  Secretary  handed  Mr. 
Bevin  the  letter  on  compensation  for  bombing  damage.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  is  attached. 

Mr.  Acheson  told  Mr.  Bevin  he  would  try  to  work  out  other  things. 

L.  r>.  B[attle] 

[Annex] 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  Foreign  Minister  {Bevin) 

SECRET  [New  York,]  September  28, 1950. 

My  Df..\r  Mr.  Be\t:n  ;  In  accordance  with  the  conversation  last  night 
between  Mr.  Dening  and  Mr.  Busk  about  a  possible  message  from  you 
to  Prime  Minister  Nehru  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  President  has 
now  approved  of  this  action.  I  am  therefore  enclosing  a  suggested 
draft  message  which  you  may  wish  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Nehru.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  actual  language  of  this  message  is  for  you  to  determine  in 
so  far  as  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  commitment  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  contained  in  the  enclosed  draft. 

It  is  our  hope  that  a  message  along  the  lines  suggested  will  be  of 
real  help  in  the  present  situation.  Your  willingness  to  transmit  such  a 
message  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Dean  Acheson 
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[Enclosure] 

Proposed  Message  From  ^1r.  Bevix  to  Prime  ^Minister  Nehru 

We  have  discussed  with  tlie  Americans  the  question  of  the  accidental 
bombing  of  Chinese  territory  by  United  States  planes.  The  Americans 
are  surprised  that  this  should  appear  to  be  a  major  source  of  friction 
since  a  procedure  by  which  the  matter  could  be  handled  was  vetoed  in 
the  Security  Council  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  any  event,  the  Americans 
would  be  the  firet  to  regret  such  unintentional  damage  and  continue 
to  be  agreeable  to  liaving  the  matter  investigated  and  any  damage 
assessed  by  conqietent  neutral  judgment.  Mr.  Achcson  has  authorized 
me  to  inform  you  that  the  Americans  are  (piite  willing  to  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  India  and  of  Sweden  look  into  the  charges  and  assess  any 
damage  which  it  should  be  found  the  Americans  should  pay.  They  do 
not  insist  upon  United  Nations  machinery  and  would  accept  an  in¬ 
formal  arrangement  on  the  side.  I  send  you  this  information  in  the 
event  you  think  it  might  help  to  remove  an  unnecessary  point  of 
irritation.^ 


'  See  footnote  3  to  telegram  Secto  57  from  New  York,  received  at  4 : 55  a.  m. 
on  September  28,  p.  798. 


795.00/9-2S50 

Memorandum  of  Conversation  hy  Mr.  John  C.  Ross  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

secret  [N  EW  York.]  September  28,  19,50. 

US/A/C.1/19I9 

Subject :  United  Kingdom  Draft  Resolution  on  Korea 
Participants:  Dr.  John  Myun  Chang,  Ambassador  of  Korea  to  the 
United  States 

Mr.  John  C.  Ross,  United  States  Delegation 
Dr.  Chang  and  one  of  his  associates  buttonholed  me  for  alxiut  a  half 
hour  at  Flushing  to  express  their  great  concern  on  the  paragraph  in  the 
United  Kingdom  draft  resolution  concerning  elections.  Chang  said  in 
his  conversation  with  l\Ir.  Rusk  the  day  previously  !Mr.  Rusk  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  Chang  draft  the  sort  of  language  he  would  like  to  see  on 
this  point.  Chang  handed  me  the  following  text,  which  I  telephoned 
to  Mr.  Allison : 

‘‘(c)  Election  be  held  in  the  area  where  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mission  was  prevented  to  enter,  thus  completing  the  national  election 
and,  there  of  [sic],  a  full  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  be  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  said  area,  thereby  constituting  a  unified,  inde]>endent 
and  democratic  government  in  a  sovereign  state  of  Korea,” 
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I  told  Chan"  tliat  if  any  efl'ort  wore  made  to  introduce  language 
along  the  lines  of  his  suggested  draft,  this  in  turn  would  invite  the 
introduction  of  ainendiuents  in  the  directly  contrary  sense,  namely, 
that  general  elections  should  be  held  throughout  all  of  Korea.  I  said 
I  was  certain  that  there  were  a  number  of  Delegations  that  would 
insist  on  this  formidation  of  the  matter  rather  than  the  one  which  he 
and  his  government  desired.  I  said  if  an  etfort  were  made  to  be  specific 
in  the  General  Assembly  resolution  as  to  where  elections  were  to  be 
held  and  where  they  were  not  to  be  held,  a  debate  would  be  precipi¬ 
tated  wliich,  in  fact,  would  be  a  debate  not  on  the  language  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  but  on  the  status  of  his  government.  I  said  I  thought  this  would 
be  most  unfortunate  from  eveiw  point  of  view.  I  then  Tirged  Chang  to 
consider  whether  the  language  in  the  United  Kingdom  draft,  which 
in  etfect  would  leave  to  the  Commission  to  work  out,  in  consultation 
with  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic,  the  matter  of  elections,  would 
not  be  the  best  course. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  convince  Chang  that  there  were  in  fact 
a  number  of  Delegations,  in  addition  to  the  Russians,  who  woitld 
have  no  hesitation  in  questioning  the  status  of  his  government.  It  was 
quite  apparent  that  other  Delegations,  and  Chang  apparently  con¬ 
sulted  many,  are  merely  giving  him  double  talk. 


795.00/9-28.50 

Tlie  British  Embassy  to  the  Dejyartment  of  State 
6ECRF.T  ['Washington',  undated.]^ 


SrB.STANCE  OF  A  TeLEGRAM  FrOM  THE  FOREIGN  OfFIGE  TO  WASHINGTON 

Embassy  Daticd  28th  September 

CHINESE  REACTION  TO  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  KOREA 

As  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  there  appear  to  be  three  courses  open 
to  the  Chinese  Government : 

{a)  Military  occupation  of  Korth  Korea  (presumably  by  invitation 
of  the  North  Korean  Government)  either  openly  or  by  means  of 
“voluntcei’S'’. 


'A  copy  of  this  document  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Rusk  at  10  a.m.  on  October  2 
l)y  me.ssenger  from  Mr.  Graves  of  the  British  Embassy  and  circulated  in  the 
liepartment  of  State  on  the  following  day.  Also  received  and  circulated  was  a 
similar  note  dealing  with  the  question  of  Soviet  reaction  to  developments  in 
Korea.  The  latter  document,  not  printed,  concluded  that,  on  balance,  a  crossing 
of  the  3Htli  parallel  by  TJ.N.  forces  would  involve  increased  danger  of  a  head-on 
clash  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  stated  that  the  Soviet  leaders  would  probably 
not  risk  provoking  a  general  war  on  this  issue.  (795.00/9-2850) 
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(b)  The  maximum  political  effort  to  influence  United  Nations  and 
particularly  Asian  opinion  in  favour  of  a  compromise  that  would 
leave  intact  an  independent  North  Korean  Communist  buffer  state. 

(c)  The  strengthening  of  Chinese  military  dispositions  on  the  !Man- 
churian/Korean  border  without  military  or  political  interv'ention  in 
Korea. 

2.  Action  by  Chinese  forces  under  course  (a)  can  by  no  means  be 
excluded  since  the  Chinese  might  well  regard  the  crossing  of  the  38th 
Parallel  by  United  Nations  forces  and  the  prospect  of  the  elimination 
of  the  North  Korean  Communist  buffer  state  as  constituting  a  serious 
threat  to  China’s  own  security.  Moreover  the  Russians  might  well  con¬ 
sider  the  risk  of  any  extension  of  hostilities  (if  they  do  not  want 
general  war)  considerably  reduced  if  Chinese  rather  than  Russian 
forces  were  to  move  into  North  Korea.  It  might  also  be  argued  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  reasonably  well  content  to  take  the  risk  of 
seeing  China  embroiled  (though  perliaps  not  inextricably)  with  what 
are  predominantly  United  States  forces  and  in  this  way  staging  a 
bigger  war  by  proxy.  A  move  into  Korea  by  Chinese  forces  would 
also  be  more  consistent  with  Soviet  tactics  of  leaving  the  leading  part 
in  the  execution  of  Communist  Asian  policies  (in  appearance  at  any 
rate)  to  China  as  an  Asian  power.  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  in 
Pannikar’s  talks  with  Chou  En-lai,  with  Chu  Teh  as  well  as  with  the 
Polish  Ambassador,  the  emphasis  is  solely  on  China’s  conceni  at 
United  States  aggressive  intentions  in  Korea  and  all  reference  to  any 
possible  Soviet  interest  in  the  matter  is  carefully  omitted.  (As  realists, 
the  Chinese  must  of  course  be  aware  that  the  Soviet  interest  in  the 
Korean  issue  is  in  fact  as  great  as  their  own.) 

3.  The  two  following  considerations  miglit  also  be  adduced  as  pos¬ 
sible  pointers  towards  Chinese  action  along  the  lines  of  course  (a) : 

(i)  Peking’s  propaganda  both  internal  and  external  has  put  in¬ 
creasing,  deliberate  and  violent  emphasis  on  United  States  aggressive 
action  both  against  Korea  and  China. 

(ii)  Peking’s  notes  to  the  United  Nations  might  seem  designed  and 
worded  not  so  much  to  secure  her  early  admission  as  to  demonstrate 
that  United  Nations  action  in  Korea  is  illegal  (and  therefore  not  bind¬ 
ing  on  China  or  anyone  else)  and  that  United  Nations  action  serves 
to  cloak  United  States  plans  for  aggression. 

4.  Nevertheless  on  balance  it  would  still  seem  unlikely  that  China 
would  be  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  becoming  involved  in  hostilities 
with  the  United  States  and  possibly  other  Western  Powers  with  no 
prospect  of  real  benefit  to  herself  and  with  the  fate  of  Korea  as  a  strong 
deterrent.  Other  arguments  against  China’s  intervention  are ; 

(i)  Her  internal  position  has  not  yet  been  consolidated. 
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(ii)  Her  ambitious  plans  for  economic  reconstruction  and  indus¬ 
trialisation  might  have  to  be  sacrificed.  Her  towns  and  communications 
would  be  liable  to  devastation. 

(iii)  Her  military  capacity  to  face  major  hostilities  is  doubtful 
although  she  may  consider  on  the  analogy  of  the  war  with  Japan  that 
her  vast  territory  and  population  would  ensure  ultimate  success. 

(iv)  Her  people  overwhelmingly  want  peace  not  war.  To  judge  by 
Chinese  popular  reaction  over  Formosa,  there  seems  no  real  difficulty 
in  restraining  outraged  patriotism.  If  anything  the  difficulty  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  Korea  might  well  be  to  whip  up  any  indignation 
at  ail. 

5.  Thus,  however  closely  in  some  respects  China’s  policy  may  be 
■coordinated  with  that  of  the  USSR  there  is  likely  to  come  a  point 
beyond  which  China  would  not  move  unless  her  own  interests  were 
clearly  served.  In  Korea,  she  would  therefore  be  unlikely  to  intervene 
for  the  sake  of  the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  for  any  tangible  Chinese 
benefits,  especially  as  her  intervention  would  coincide  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Korean  Forces.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  USSR 
were  prepared  to  launch  a  general  war  and  themselves  come  in,  then 
China  might  feel  compelled  to  move. 

6.  It  would  follow  that  China  would  almost  certainly  prefer  course 
(b),  i.e.  to  do  everjdhing  possible  to  achieve  the  survival  in  some  form 
of  North  Korea  by  diplomatic  means  rather  than  by  open  intervention. 
The  threat  of  open  intervention  might  however  profitably  be  used  in 
this  diplomatic  context  and  talks  with  Pannikar  in  Peking  would 
provide  a  convenient  starting  point  for  action  under  course  (b). 

7.  The  initial  purpose  of  Chinese  diplomatic  pressure  on  the 
Indians  may  therefore  be  designed  primarily  to  break  the  United 
Nations  front  against  North  Korean  aggression,  but  in  view  of  Chi¬ 
nese  propaganda  and  threats,  of  possible  Soviet  pressure  on  China, 
of  the  fact  that  China  has  an  estimated  troop  concentration  in  Man¬ 
churia  of  between  400,000  and  600,000  men,  the  possibility  of  a  Chinese 
move  into  North  Korea  in  the  event  of  diplomatic  pressure  failing 
exists  as  a  real  danger.  Pandit  Nehru,  in  fact,  on  the  27th  September, 
expressed  the  extreme  and  perhaps  alarmist  view  presumably  based 
on  the  recent  reports  of  the  Indian  Ambassador  at  Peking  whose  own 
views  on  Chinese  intervention  have  undergone  a  complete  volte-face 
in  the  last  few  days  that  “any  decision  or  even  suggestion  that  United 
Nations  forces  will  move  beyond  the  38th  Parallel  is  likely  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  what  might  well  be  world  catastrophe,  is  I  fear  jiiore  than 
probable”. 

8.  As  regards  coui’se  (c)  the  strengthening  of  Chinese  militai’y  dis¬ 
positions  in  Manchuria  has  already  taken  place.  If  the  Chinese  con¬ 
clude  that  the  difficulties  and  dangei-s  enumerated  above  of  becoming 
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embroiled  are  such  as  to  outweigh  the  advantages,  and  this  on  balance 
would  seem  to  be  the  case,  then  they  would  presumably  concentrate 
on  fuilher  defensive  measures  and  adopt  coui’se  (c) . 

9.  To  sum  up,  the  prospect  of  control  over  North  Koiea  by  I  nited 
Nations  forces  presents  the  Chinese  with  extremely  difficult  decisions. 
On  balance,  we  consider  they  are  not  likely  to  intervene  since  they  risk 
hostilities  on  an  issue  which  would  not  appear  to  be  Autal  to  China. 
They  Avould  prefer  to  achieve  the  survival  of  a  North  Korean  buffer 
state,  by  diplomatic  means,  but  if  this  fails,  the  possibility  of  open 
Chinese  inteiwention  exists  as  a  real  danger.  If  theie  is  intervention 
in  North  Korea  Chinese  forces  are  more  likely  to  move  in  than  Kussian 
forces. 


795.00/9-2850  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  (Mnccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


SECRET  PusAx,  September  28,  lO/iO. 

[Received  September  28 — p.  m.J 

215.  ReDeptel  151,  September  27  [20].  Have  continued  discourage 
ROK  spokesman's  statements  re  resolution  38th  parallel  problem. 
Have  seen  Rhee’s  speech  prepared  for  his  delivery  upon  entry  Seoul ; 
it  contains  no  reference  this  subject.  This  morning  I  called  on  Presi¬ 
dent,  persuaded  him  not  issue  any  statements  re  reported  peace  feelers 
despite  strong  insistence  foreign  correspondents  that  he  do  so,  and 
Rhee's  strong  personal  feeling  must  ask  unconditional  surrender. 
Repeated  info  Tokyo  unnumbered. 

Muccio 

795.00/9-2850 

Memoraiulum  of  Conversaticrti.,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Ross  of  the  United 
States  Veleyation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 


SECRET 


[New  York,]  September  28, 1950. 


US/A/C.1/19-14 
Subject :  Korea 

I’articipants :  H.  E.  Cyro  de  Ereitas-Valle,  ('liairman,  Prazilian 
Delegation 


Mr.  John  C.  Ross.  United  States  Delegation 
After  Freitas- Valle’s  dinner  last  night  ^  he  took  me  aside  and  after 
complaining  about  the  British  and  in  paificular  their  conduct  at  the 
sponsors’  meeting  Thursday  afternoon  -  on  the  draft  Korean  lesolu- 


'l.e.,  September  28;  this  memoraiuhim  of  conver.'jatioii  was  prepared  on 
Sej)teniber  2!>. 

*  September  28. 
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tion.  paid  that  lio  had  told  Deiiing  in  the  meeting  that  if  someone 
should  raise  a  point  of  order  in  the.  (ommittee  against  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Assembly  even  to  imply  authority  to  cros.s  the  88th  parallel  he 
would  have  to  suppoi’t  such  a  point  of  order.  I  discussed  this  cpiestion 
of  jurisdiction  and  authority  with  Freitas- Valle,  calling  his  attention 
to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  securitj'  in  the  area  language  in  the 
Security  Council  resolution  and  indicating  our  feeling  that  in  the  event 
of  any  challenge  our  authority  was  secure. 

Freitas- Valle  then  developed  a  somewhat  different  line  as  a  corollary 
to  his  first  point.  He  said  that  the  United  States  was  about  to  bo 
judged  for  all  of  its  activities  in  Korea.  lie  said  that  all  of  our  friends 
and  he  thought  a  great  majority  of  the  Assembly  wanted  to  defend  us. 
It  was  essential,  however,  that  we  put  them  in  the  position  to  make 
the  most  effective  defense  of  us.  He  said  that  if  the  British  resolution 
were  put  on  the  table  on  Fi-iday  as  planned  this  would  create  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  for  many  of  our  friends  in  regard  to  the  jurisdictional 
issue.  In  effect  he  said  the  tabling  of  this  resolution  would  impose 
a  strong  inhibition  against  MacAiflmr  moving  across  the  38th  parallel, 
(lur  friends  would  be  in  the  position  of  having  to  argue  in  support  of 
a  theory  of  dubious  validity.  He  recommended  in  very  strong  terms, 
therefore,  that  the  British  should  not  table  the  resolution  for  the  next 
few  day’s,  that  the  United  States  Government  as  the  Unified  Command 
should  give  INIacArthur  whatever  orders  might  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  cross  the  38th  parallel  and  take  whatever  action  the  military 
situation  required.  Thereafter,  Freitas- Valle  said,  all  of  our  friends 
would  be  able  to  argue  in  our  support  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  of  Mac- 
Arthur's  action.  This,  he  said,  he  was  sure  would  be  very  helpful  to 
him,  to  many  of  his  Latin  American  colleagues,  and  in  general  to  the 
Asiatics  including  the  Indians.  Freitas-Valle  asked  that  I  communicate 
his  views  to  Ambassador  Austin  with  whom  he  said  he  hoped  to  have 
a  chanc.e  to  discuss  the  matter  at  Lake  Success  Friday  afternoon. 

I  told  Freitas-Valle  that  I  woidd  of  course  communicate  his  views 
to  Ambas.sadoi'  Austin  who  I  knew  would  be  delighted  to  talk  with  him 
and  I  expressed  our  very  great  appreciation  for  his  friendliness  and 
frankness. 


320,'9-2S50 :  Telpgram 

7’he  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

coNi’inEXTiAi,  Nf.w  Youk,  September  28,  1050 — 7 :  04  p.  m, 

rinoiiiTY  [Keceived  September  28 — 8:37  ]).  m.  | 

Delga  43.  For  Merchant  (FE)  fi-om  Allison  (USDel).  There  is 
given  below  essential  elements  of  Korean  solution  *  as  views  [viewed?] 

*  See  footnote  2  to  the  ininutes  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  meeting  held  at  1)  :15  a.  m, 
on  Septemher  2-'',  p.  7t)0. 
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by  US  Government  and  referred  to  in  immediately  preceding 
telegram :  * 

1.  Korea  should  be  free,  independent  and  united  country. 

2.  Method  of  imification  must  be  in  accord  with  principles  of  UN" 
Charter  and  a  UN  commission  should  be  in  Korea  to  consult  with 
Koreans  and  Unified  Command  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
method  of  unification  and  part  which  can  be  played  by  members  of  UN. 

3.  Korean  people  to  be  consulted  should  be  chosen  by  free  elections, 
with  secret  ballot,  on  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage,  such  elections 
to  be  held  under  auspices  of  UN. 

4.  In  that  part  of  Korea  soutii  of  38th  degree  parallel  ROK  is  duly 
elected  representative  of  Korean  people,  recognized  as  such  by  UN^, 
and  it  should  be  consulted  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  future  of  Korea. 

5.  Just  as  Korea  has  been  a  symbol  of  resistance  to  aggression  any 
UN  solution  should  hope  to  make  Korea  “\dbrant  symbol  of  life”  in 
words  of  Secretarw  Acheson. 

6.  This  cannot  be  done  by  mere  return  to  status  quo  ante  helium  but 
only  by  carrjdng  out  of  will  of  UN  as  expressed  in  previous  GA  resolu¬ 
tions  of  1947, 1948,  and  1949,  and ; 

7.  By  marshalling  of  UN  resources  under  UN  guidance,  to  carry 
out  great  tasks  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  country  devastated  by 
war. 

8.  Aggressors  must  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  to  UN  settle¬ 
ment  which  should  not  be  settlement  dictated  by  any  single  nation  but 
only  by  UN  in  cooperation  with  Korean  people. 

9.  It  must  be  made  clear  in  any  settlement  that  free,  united  and 
truly  independent  Korea  will  pose  no  threat  to  its  neighbors  but  will 
live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  them. 

10.  To  this  end  Korea  should  be  admitted  to  UN  and  thus  assume 
obligations  of  Charter  as  well  as  its  benefits. 

11.  In  all  this  we  must  remember  that  Korea  is  in  very  special  sense 
responsibility  of  UN  and  that  in  all  it  does  UN  is  engaged  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  small  nation  right  to  live  in  liberty  and  independence  free 
from  political  domination  by  anyone. 

[Allison] 

Acheson 


*  The  substance  of  telegram  Delga  42,  not  printed,  is  contained  in  telegram 
4<59  to  New  Delhi,  transmitted  at  midnight  on  September  28,  p.  819. 


795.00/9-2850 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  India 
TOP  SECRET  Washington,  September  28,  1950 — 12  midnight. 

NIACT 

468.  Keurtel  788  ^  Bajpai  statement  that  “UK  had  informed  India 
in  confidence  that  it  was  agreed  among  three  FMs  there  wld  be  no 


*  Received  at  1 :40  p.  m.  on  September  27,  p.  790. 
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advance  beyond  38tli  parallel  until  matter  had  been  taken  up  again 
in  UN”,  fol  for  your  backgroiuid  info. 

On  Sept.  1  agreement  was  reached  by  representatives  of  FMs  in  pre¬ 
liminary  Washington  meetings  to  effect  that  “UN  forces  shld  not  be 
committed  to  proceed  north  of  38th  parallel  without  prior  UN  direc¬ 
tion.®  This  wld  not  preclude  tactical  operations  north  of  38th  parallel 
incident  to  action  south  of  parallel.  Future  circumstances  wld  neces¬ 
sarily  affect  this  decision,  particularly  state  of  NK  forces  at  time”. 
Thus  this  formulation  antedated  landing  in  neighborhood  Seoul  with 
resultant  precipitous  deterioration  state  NK  forces. 

At  Sept.  14  FM  meeting  Sec  noted  that  UN  dels  of  three  countries 
had  been  in  constant  consultation  on  Korea  question  and  were  agreed 
upon  course  to  be  followed  in  UN.®  FMs  passed  over  question  without 
further  discussion,  thus  neither  affirming  nor  calling  into  question 
above  formulation. 

Dept  position  which  we  wld  trust  fully  shared  by  UK  and  France 
is  that  UN  forces  have  authority  enter  NK  if  necessary  as  military 
measure  to  destroy  power  aggressor  and  to  restore  intematl  peace 
and  security  in  area.  Dept  accordingly  believes  that  in  Bajpai’s  receipt 
this  info  misunderstanding  may  have  arisen  re  distinction  between 
occupation  NK  and  tactical  operations  north  of  38th  parallel. 

Re  Bajpai  statement  “original  resolution  of  course  related  only  to 
return  to  38th  parallel”  Jun  27  res  recommended  Members  furnish  to 
ROK  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  armed  attack  and 
restore  intematl  peace  and  security  in  area  only  after  noting  failure 
NK  authorities  heed  Jime  25  withdrawal  order.  This  govt  wld  strongly 
contend  NK  authorities  since  Jun  27  no  longer  entitled  invoke  latter. 

Webb 


’  See  document  12  [D-6/lo],  September  1,  p.  682. 

•  See  the  minutes  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting  heid  on  September  14  at 
3  p.  m.,  p.  726. 


357.AD/9-2850 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  India 
TOP  SECRET  Washington,  September  28, 1950 — 12  midnight. 

NIACT 

469.  Reurtel  791  ^  and  Deptel  468.®  British  gave  Rusk  in  New  York 
substance  of  message  from  Nehru  quoting  Pannikar  and  Nehrus  re¬ 
action  to  draft  UK  Korean  Res  as  given  you  by  Nye.  Assume  Nye  has 

’  Received  at  9 :52  a.  m.  on  September  28,  p.  808. 

’  Supra. 


468-800— -78^ 
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slio\\’ii  you  text  of  res.  Bevin  sent  strong  reply  last  night  to  Nehru 
stating  British  view  that  Chi  attitude  is  predictable  reaction  to  loss  of 
UN  seat,  that  India  is  probably  being  subjected  to  war  of  nerves  and 
that  Brit  estimate  is  Chi  intervention  in  Korea  basically  contrary  to 
Chi  interests  and  unlikely  to  occur.  Present  I  S  info  tends  to  confirm 
Brit  position. 

Present  military  situation  in  Korea  empliasizes  possibility  that  mili¬ 
tary  necessity  may  require  ground  action  across  the  thirty  eighth 
parallel  before  Assembly  can  express  its  final  oi)inion  on  general  prob¬ 
lem.  Uept  and  USDel  at  UN  l)elieve  essential  that  (tA  take  early  stand 


on  Korean  matter  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  re  attitude  of  free  world  on 
this  problem.  General  attitude  US  Govt  on  essential  elements  of  Ko¬ 
rean  solution  are  given  in  immediately  fol  tel.® 

In  view  of  emphasis  placed  by  Chinese  on  bombing  incidents  and 
in  ert'ort  to  reassure  India  and  IViping  by  seeking  basis  of  settlement 
of  any  legitimate  claims  Peiping  may  have  Bevin  has  been  authorized 
to  send  message  to  Nehru  stating  that  US  is  quite  willing  to  have 
Indian  and  Swedish  Keps  look  into  charges  and  assess  any  damage 
which  US  shld  pay  and  that  US  does  not  insist  upon  UN  machinery 
but  wld  accept  informal  arrangement.  In  taking  this  step  it  is  made 
clear  that  US  was  surprised  that  this  shld  be  major  source  of  friction 
since  a  procedure  by  which  matter  cld  have  been  settled  was  vetoed 
in  SC  by  USSR. 

In  considering  question  of  38th  parallel  believed  there  has  been 
confusion  between  military  and  political  phases  this  problem.  Ob¬ 
viously  military  task  is  to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in 
area  which  demands  that  aggressor  abdicate  its  military  power  or 
that  this  be  destroyed  by  UN  forces.  In  absence  aggressore  laying  down 
arms  this  may  well  require  operations  anywhere  in  Korea  at  any  time 
and  Unified  Command  should  have  power  take  all  necessary  measures 
achieve  this  military  objective.  I.ong-run  future  of  Korea  north  of 


38th  parallel  as  well  as  south  is  concern  of  UN  and  subject  to  UN 
decision.  For  your  info  you  shld  know  that  ISIacArthur  has  instruc¬ 
tions  that  while  ROK  troops,  as  elements  of  Unified  Command,  may 
take  i^art  in  any  possible  military  actions  north  of  38th  parallel 
question  of  jurisdiction  of  ROK  in  that  area  is  one  for  UN  decision. 
US  believes  important  that  no  action  by  GA  cast  doubts  on  present 
status  of  ROK  as  Govt  ROK  is  unquestionably  freely  chosen  govt 
established  through  elections  observed  by  UN  Comm  and  approved 
by  GA.  In  addition  democratic  character  of  ^lay  1950  Natl  Assembly 
elections  was  certified  by  UN  Comm  and  Natl  Assembly  opposition 
to  Rliee  shld  be  interpreted  as  healthy  democratic  development  rather 
than  basis  for  repudiation  duly  constituted  govt  described  as  lawful 

Delhi,  not  printed,  transmitted  the  text  of  telegram 
Delga  43  from  New  \ork,  received  at  8 :37  p.  m.  on  September  28,  p.  817. 
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by  GA.  However  US  has  no  intention  of  forcing  ROK  down  throats 
of  its  UN  Allies  but  hopes  that  ROK  can  be  persuaded  to  cooperate 
with  UN  and  show  by  its  conduct  during  coming  days  that  it  merits 
confidence  and  consideration  of  UN.  Question  of  holding  elections  in 
south  is  delicate  matter  which  US  believes  shld  be  left  for  study 
and  recommendation  by  UN  Comm  on-the-spot  and  not  spelled  out 
specifically  in  res.  ROK  Reps  at  GA  meetings  have  taken  strong  stand 
on  this  point  and  insist  that  in  as  much  as  UN-approved  elections  were 
held  throughout  south  as  recently  as  last  !May  it  shld  not  be  necessary 
to  do  it  all  over  again.  In  any  event  there  is  general  belief  among 
UN  Dels  in  which  US  joins  that  any  elections  either  north  or  south 
shld  not  be  hastily  held  while  scars  of  war  are  still  uppermost  in  minds 
of  j^eople.  It  may  be  that  cooling-off  period  might  last  as  long  as  one 
year  in  which  case  it  wld  be  close  to  May  1952  at  which  time  Rhees 
term  of  office  expires.  US  believes  question  of  who  shld  govern  Korea 
is  matter  for  decision  of  Koreans  and  shld  not  be  influenced  from  out¬ 
side  one  way  or  another.  Shld  new  elections  under  UN  auspices  result 
in  election  of  Rhee  we  believe  results  shld  be  accepted,  shld  Rhee  not 
be  chosen  again  we  wld  maintain  same  attitude  towards  results. 

Dept  believes  active  support  by  India  of  UK  Res  wld  be  of  tre¬ 
mendous  significance  and  consideration  is  being  given  to  postponing 
presentation  of  res  for  short  time  in  hope  that  India  may  i-econsider. 
You  might  stress  to  GOI  that  now  is  time  to  j^ress  toward  its  consistent 
objective  of  unified  independent  Korea.  If  NK  regime  is  given  time  to 
regroup  its  forces  north  of  three  eighth  parallel,  it  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  defy  UN  as  in  past.  In  this  event  UN  wld  be  faced  with  hard 
alternatives  of  yielding  to  such  defiance  by  ruthless  aggressor  or  of 
attempting  to  bring  about  unification  by  renewed  and  more  costly 
military  action.  UN  members  shld  not  be  dissuaded  from  support  of 
firm  UN  action  at  this  cntical  stage  by  implied  threats  of  those  who 
have  supiX)rted  aggression. 

Dej)t  regrets  speed  of  events  has  made  it  difficult  keep  you  currently 
informed  developments  and  commends  your  conduct  conversations 
with  Bajpai  despite  handicap  of  inadequate  info. 

Rptd  info  New  York  Gadel  17. 

Whjb 


795A..')/9-29r)0  :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {KirJc)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SKCRKT  Moscow,  September  29, 1950 — 2  p.  m. 

[Received  September  29 — 9 : 02  a.  m.] 

792.  My  British  colleague  informed  me  yesterday  that  his 
government  has  learned  from  tlie  Indians  that  Panikkar  has 
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reported  strong  sentiment  among  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
in  Peiping  favoring  Chinese  military  intervention  in  Korean  war 
if  UN  forces  cross  38th  parallel.  Apparently  Panikkar  has  re¬ 
ported  that  decision  on  intervention  has  crystallized  since  mid- 
Septenjber  and  that  it  is  based  on  Chinese  Communist  conviction  that 
basic  aim  of  US,  if  its  forces  enter  North  Korea  is  to  carry  war  to 
Manchuria  and  China  in  order  return  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  power  in 
China. 

Confirmation  of  attitude  Peiping  leaders  was  received  by  an 
Embassy  officer  in  conversation  with  Dutch  Embassy  officer  who  stated 
that  Dutch  Foreign  Office  has  received  report  from  its  Charge  Peiping 
that  it  appears  Communists  are  actually  thinking  of  armed  inter¬ 
vention  Korea  if  US  forces  cross  38th  line.  Same  report  states  those 
elements  among  Chinese  intellectuals  who  remain  sympathetic  to  US 
feel  that  we  would  make  grave  error  to  cross  line  in  view  Chinese 
Communist  determination  on  intervention  and  that  they  (sympathetic 
intellectuals)  would  be  obliged  abandon  their  position  favoring  friend¬ 
ship  with  west  based  on  US  altruism.  Our  Dutch  source  here  added 
that  Dutch  Ambassador  on  September  20  was  told  by  Indian  Am¬ 
bassador  Kadhakrishnan  that  Panikkar  had  reported  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention  intention  in  case  line  crossed  by  US  forces.  It  appears  report 
of  Dutch  Embassy  here  re  this  statement  by  Kadhakrishnan  prompted 
Dutch  Foreign  Office  request  special  report  from  its  Peiping  Charge, 
substance  of  which  described  above. 

On  balance,  I  find  it  difficult  accept  these  two  reports  (Indian  and 
Dutch)  as  authoritative  analysis  plans  Chinese  Communists.  Moment 
for  armed  intervention  was  logically  when  UN  forces  were  desperately 
defending  small  area  Taegu-Pusan,  when  influx  overwhelming 
numbers  Chinese  ground  forces  would  have  proved  decisive  factor. 
From  here  it  appears  probable  Chinese  Communists,  thru  press  propa¬ 
ganda  and  by  personal  contacts  with  foreign  diplomatic  personnel 
Peiping,  have  taken  strong  line  since  Inchon  landing  hoping  bluff 
UN  on  38th  parallel  issue. 

Nevertheless,  prudence  is  indicated  and  I  would  much  appreciate 
any  information  re  Peiping  attitude  which  may  already  have  reached 
Department  otherwise.  September  23  speeches  by  ^lao  Tse-tung  and 
Chu  Teh  which  have  not  been  published  here  in  full  conceivably  may 
have  been  timed  as  warning  that  military  situation  now  receiAung 
top  attention.' 

Department  pass  Delhi,  Hague,  London.  Repeated  info  Delhi  39, 
The  Hague  11,  Ijondon  142. 

Kirk 

*  See  telegram  773  from  Moscow  received  on  September  26  at  12  :35  p.  m.,  p.  779. 
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357.AD/9-2950 :  Telegram 

TTie  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  September  29,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  September  29 — 2;  01  p.  m.] 

803.  1.  Nye,  UK  HICOM  informed  me  noon  today  of  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  correspondence  and  conversations  between  UK  and  India 
re  Korea  (Embtel  791,  September  28) . 

2.  I  shall  not  fuiTiisli  in  detail  wliat  Nye  said  since  I  understand 
British  are  keeping  Department  fully  informed.  Nye  gave  Bajpai 
last  evening  message  from  Bevin  in  reply  to  Nehru’s  message  to  Bevin 
of  preceding  day.  In  this  note  Bevin  expressed  doubt  Peking  would  bo 
so  foolish  as  to  intervene  in  Korea  at  this  stage  and  pointed  out  unless 
UN  forces  entered  North  Korea  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  effect 
unification  of  Korea.  He  also  expressed  hope  Nehru  would  agree  to 
and  co-sponsor  proposed  British  resolution,  including  passage  relat¬ 
ing  to  crossing  38th  parallel.  Later  in  evenmg  Nye  received  reply  from 
Nehru  which  he  forwarded  to  Bevin  with  copy  for  Washington.  This 
reply,  though  couched  in  friendly  terms,  indicated  determination 
Nehru  not  to  support  at  this  time  any  move  calling  for  crossing  38th 
parallel  by  UN  forces.  Nehru  took  position  that  it  would  be  dangei’ous 
to  assume  that  Peking  leaders  were  bluffing  when  they  intimated  Com¬ 
munist  China  might  intervene  in  Korean  situation.  He  agreed  to  sup¬ 
port  resolution  similar  to  that  proposed  by  British  provided  it  did  not 
sanction  entrance  UN  forces  into  North  Korea.  Note  indicated  that 
apjieal  to  North  Korea  to  cooperate  with  UN  in  carrying  out  purposes 
of  resolution  would  not  be  appeasement  and  pointed  out  that  if  North 
Korea  refused  decision  could  then  be  made  as  to  future  course  of 
action. 

3.  I  called  on  Bajpai  shortly  after  Nye’s  visit  in  order  at  his  request 
to  discuss  another  matter.  Following  this  discussion  Bajpai  asked  me 
whether  I  had  anything  to  add  to  our  conversations  set  forth  in 
Embtel  788,  September  27.  I  replied  I  had  received  nothing  from  De¬ 
partment  which  would  permit  me  to  discuss  this  matter  further.  I 
understood  that  British  were  taking  lead  in  formulating  resolution 
on  Korea  for  GA  and  that  it  was  my  impression  Department  preferred 
that  discussion  with  India  re  this  resolution  be  conducted  through 
British  channels.  Bajpai  said  that  he  had  similar  impression  and  then 
outlined  conversations  which  had  taken  place  between  UK  and  India 
in  Delhi  during  last  two  days.  He  showed  mo  Nehru’s  latest  reply  to 
Bevin,  asked  if  I  had  any  comments,  I  replied  in  negative  ^lointing  out 
that  I  already,  on  personal  basis,  discussed  matter  with  him  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  preferable  without  further 
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instructions  for  me  to  allow  conversations  on  this  subject  to  continue 
through  British  channels. 

I  Iendeksox 


520/9-2950  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  September  29, 1950 — 2 : 10  p.  m. 

[Received  September  29 — 2 : 45  p.  m,] 

Delga  50.  For  Rusk  from  Ross.  Trygve  Lie  called  me  in  yesterday 
afternoon  and  after  complaining  that  British  (by  implication  US) 
had  not  consulted  him  re  Korean  resolution,  said  he  had  been  thinking 
that  Jebb  as  President  SC  ought  to  go  privately  to  Malik  and  ask 
Malik  series  of  questions  adding  up  to  whether  Soviet  Union  would 
wholly  accept  and  use  its  influence  to  carry  out  all  previous  decisions 
of  GA  and  SC  re  Korea.  After  oral  approach  Jebb  would  confirm  in 
w'riting  and  insist  on  reply  in  writing  (which  Lie  anticipated  would 
be  negative)  so  that  negative  attitude  Soviets  could  be  placed  squarely 
on  record  at  opening  of  GA  debate.  This,  said  Lie,  would  make  clear 
to  “little  man”  around  world  the  position  of  Soviet  Union. 

I  argued  against  this  procedure,  first  on  grounds  that  we  wanted 
matter  Korea  dealt  with  broadly  and  openly  by  UN  and  not  on  basis 
private  deals  with  Russians;  second,  on  basis  we  wanted  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  SC  and  Assembly  action.  I  questioned  whether,  if  it  were 
desirable  to  ask  Soviets  series  of  questions  to  expose  their  position  on 
all  aspects  Korean  matter,  this  might  not  best  be  done  in  open  debate 
in  Committee  One. 

Lie  did  not  press  his  point  but  agreed  questions  might  appropriately 
bo  asked  of  Soviets  in  committee.  lie  then  gave  me  suggested  terms 
of  settlement  quoted  below  which  he  said  had  been  drafted  by  Feller. 
He  asked  if  we  would  consider  these  suggestions  very  carefully,  which 
I  said  we  -would  do : 

“Suggested  terms  of  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  (based 
mainlv  on  principles  contained  in  existing  resolutions  of  the  GA  and 
the  SC)  _ 

a.  The  GA  will,  by  resolution,  demand  that  the  North  Korean 
authorities  agree  to  the  following  conditions : 

1.  A  general  cease  fire,  withdrawal  to  the  38th  parallel  and 
demilitarization  of  North  Korean  forces,  under  UN  supervision. 

2.  Entry  of  the  UN  Commission  to  North  Korea  and  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  it  to  fulfill  its  functions. 

3.  Ent^  of  UN  relief  personnel  and  full  opportunity  to  super¬ 
vise  distribution  of  relief  supplies. 
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4.  A  general  amnesty  for  all  persons  wlio  have  taken  up  arms 
on  behalf  of  the  EOK  and  who  may  be  in  North  Korean  territory. 

5.  Agreement  for  a  free  election  to  be  held  in  all  of  Korea 
within  one  year,  at  a  date  and  under  regulations  to  be  promulgated 
by  the  UN  Commission. 

J.  If  the  North  Korean  authorities  accept  the  conditions  under  a, 
their  de  facto  jurisdiction  in  the  area  north  of  the  parallel  will  be 
preserved  until  after  the  election  has  been  held.  UN  troops  will  not 
cix)ss  the  parallel  until  after  the  election.  After  the  election  authority 
will  be  handed  over  at  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the  UN  Commission 
to  the  new  all  Korean  Government  chosen  in  the  election. 

c.  The  ROK  should  be  asked  to  agree  to  accept  the  conditions  for 
and  the  results  of  the  election,  and  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  for  all 
persons  who  have  taken  up  arms  against  the  ROK. 

d.  In  the  event  of  refusal  by  the  North  Korean  authorities,  the  GA 
will  recommend  to  the  members  that  UN  troops  preceed  to  conduct 
military  operations  north  of  the  parallel,  with  the  objective  of  elimi¬ 
nating  the  North  Korean  authorities. 

Upon  the  achievement  of  this  objective  North  Korea  will  be  placed 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  UN  occupation  authorities  (details  of  the 
appropriate  UN  political  authority  and  of  the  composition  of  the 
occupying  forces  to  be  worked  out),  imtil  such  time  as  the  Assembly 
or  the  SC  decides  that  an  election  for  all  of  Korea  should  be  held.” 

[Ross] 

Austin 


795B.ll/9-2950 

Memorandum,  hy  Mr.  Frank  Ragusa  of  the  Division  of  Security 
Affairs  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
{Rusk) 


[Washington,]  September  29, 1950 — 3 : 30  p.  m. 

Mr.  Dulles  had  Miss  Doyle  dictate  the  following  message  to  you  by 
phone : 

I  hope  we  shall  not  give  the  impression  of  being  disposed  now  with 
victory  to  ditch  Syngman  Rhee.  Pie  is  far  from  perfect  but  he  is  a  great 
patriot  and  anti-communist  and  organized  his  country  so  that  they 
j)ut  up  a  good  fight,  and  he  is  not  as  bad  as  Communist  smear  portrays 
him.  If  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  episode  is  followed  by  what  seems  a 
similar  treatment  of  Rhee,  then  it  will  seem  to  establish  a  pattern  which 
would,  I  think,  greatly  discourage  any  Asiatic  leaders  from  w^anting 
to  fight  on  our  side.^ 

Frank  Ragusa 


^  The  source  text  bore  the  following  two  manuscript  notations ;  “I  agree. 
D[ean]  R[u.sk]”  and  “So  do  I.  U  A[lexis]  J[ohnson]”. 
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795.00/9-2950 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  {Marshall)  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Far 

East  {MacArthur) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  September  29, 1950 — 3 : 55  p.  m. 

FLASH 

JCS  92985.  From  JCS  to  personal  for  Genl  of  the  Army  Douglas 
IklacArthur,  SecDef  sends.  For  his  eyes  only.  Reference  present  report 
of  supposed  announcement  by  Eighth  Army  that  ROK  Divisions 
would  halt  on  38th  parallel  for  regrouping:  We  want  you  to  feel 
unhampered  tactically  and  strategically  to  proceed  north  of  38th 
parallel.  Announcement  above  referred  to  may  precipitate  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  UN  where  evident  desire  is  not  to  be  confronted  with  necessity 
of  a  vote  on  passage  of  38th  parallel,  rather  to  find  you  have  found 
it  militarily  necessary  to  do  so.^ 

G.  C.  Marshall 

^  On  September  29,  the  JCS,  after  clearance  on  the  highest  governmental  level, 
approved  General  MacArthur’s  plan — submitted  on  the  preceding  day — for  mili¬ 
tary  operations  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  The  plan  called  for  an  attack  by  the 
8th  Army  along  the  western  coastal  corridor  to  capture  Pyongyang  and  for  am¬ 
phibious  landings  by  the  Xth  Corps  at  Wonsan  on  the  east  coast  of  North  Korea. 
{Record  of  the  Actions  Taken  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Relative  to  the  United 
Rations  Operations  in  Korea  From  25  June  1950  to  11  April  1951  Prepared  by 
Them  for  the  Senate  Armed  Forces  [sic]  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees. 
Dated  30  April  1951  (Secret)  p.  44.) 


S20/9-2950 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

PLAIN  New  York,  September  29,  1950 — 10 :  31  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  September  29 — 11 : 18  p.  m.] 

Delga  57.  Following  is  text  of  joint  draft  resolution  on  Korea 
submitted  September  29, 1950  by  Australia,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Philippines  and  UK  (A/C.1/558) : 

“YAd  GA 

'"'‘Having  regard  to  its  resolutions  of  14  November  1947,  of  12  De¬ 
cember  1948  and  of  21  October  1949 ; 

'‘'‘Having  received  and  considered  the  report  of  the  TIN  Commission 
on  Korea ; 

'‘'‘Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  resolutions 
referred  to  have  not  been  fully  accomplished  and  in  particular  that 
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tlie  imification  of  Korea  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  and  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  by  an  armed  attack  from  North  Korea  to  extinguish  by 
force  the  government  of  the  ROK ; 

^’‘Recalling  its  declaration  of  12  December  1948  that  there  has  been 
established  a  lawful  government  (the  government  of  the  ROK)  having 
etfective  control  and  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  Korea  where  the 
UN  Tem}x>rary  Commission  on  Korea  was  able  to  observ'e  and  consult 
and  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Korea  reside;  that 
this  government  is  based  on  elections  which  were  a  valid  expression  of 
fz’ee  will  of  the  electorate  of  that  part  of  Korea  and  which  were  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Temporary  Commission ;  and  that  this  is  the  only  such 
government  in  Korea; 

'‘'Having  in  mind,  that  UN  anned  forces  are  at  present  operating  in 
Korea  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  SC  of  27  June 
1950,  subsequent  to  its  resolution  of  25  June  1950,  that  members  of  the 
UN  furnish  such  assistance  to  the  ROK  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel 
the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in 
the  area; 

‘‘'Recalling  that  the  essential  objective  of  the  resolutions  of  the  GA 
referred  to  was  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  mdependent  and  demo¬ 
cratic  government  of  Korea ; 

'''•  Recommends 

“(a)  That  all  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  conditions 
of  stability  throughout  Korea, 

“(&)  That  all  constituent  acts  be  taken,  including  the  holding 
of  elections,  under  the  auspices  of  the  UN  for  the  establishment 
of  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic  government  in  the 
sovereign  state  of  Korea, 

“(c)  That  UN  forces  should  not  remain  in  any  part  of  Korea 
otherwise  than  so  far  as  necessary  for  achieving  the  objectives 
specified  at  {a)  and  (b)  above, 

“(<^)  That  all  necessary  measures  be  taken  to  accomplish  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Korea ; 

‘‘‘‘Resolves  that 

“((z)  A  Commission  consisting  of - to  be  known  as  the 

UN  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea 
be  established  to  (I)  assume  the  functions  hitherto  exercised  by 
tlie  present  UN  Commission  in  Korea,  (II)  represent  the  UN  in 
bringing  about  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and 
democratic  government  of  all  Korea,  (III)  exercise  such  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  connection  with  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  GA  after  receiving  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  ECOSOC ;  the  UN  Commission  for  Unification  and 
Rehabilitation  of  Korea  should  jmoceed  to  Korea  and  begin  to 
carry  out  its  functions  as  soon  as  possible ; 

“(^)  Pending  the  arrival  in  Korea  of  the  UN  Commission  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea,  governments  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Commission  should  form  an  interim  committee 
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composed  of  their  permanent  representatives  at  the  seat  of  the 
TJX  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  UN  unified  comnaand  m  the 
lio-ht  of  the  above  recommendations ;  the  interim  committ^  should 
b^in  to  function  immediately  upon  the  approval  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  by  the  GA ; 

“T’Ae  6^ A  furthermore,  . 

‘■^Mindful  of  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  hostilities  the 
task  of  rehabilitating  the  Korean  economy  will  be  of  great  magnitude; 

^^Requests  the  EOOSOC,  in  consultation  with  the  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  to  develop  plans  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  on  the  termination 
of  hostilities  and  to  report  to  the  GA  on  or  before  October - ” 

Austin 


Editorial  Note 

The  First  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  met 
on  September  30  from  10:  45  a.  m.  to  1 : 25  p.  m. ;  see  U.N.  document 
A/C.1/SR.346.  The  Committee  took  up  the  question  of  the  problem  of 
the  independence  of  Ivorea,  but  debate  related  mainly  to  two  draft 
resolutions:  one  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (A/C. 1/562)  inviting 
representatives  of  both  North  and  South  Ivorea  to  the  discussions,  and 
one  by  the  Republic  of  China  (A/C.1/563)  inviting  only  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  participate. 


901.61/0-2650 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  Soviet  Union 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  September  30,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

220.  Urtel  773  Sep  26  Dept  has  noted  recent  tendency  Sov  press 
play  up  Chinese  bravado  to  extent  not.  justified  by  actual  developments 
in  China.  Mao  “speech”  referred  to  by  you  was  a  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sage  sent  “Natl  Conference  of  Combat  Heroes  and  Model  Workers”. 
It  revealed  no  clear  variation  from  standard  Chinese  Party  line  and  in 
Dept’s  view  does  not  in  itself  suggest  decision  shift  goals  CPG.  Mao 
public  statements,  including  major  jxilicy  statement  June  6,  have  all 
emphasized  need  for  strong  mil  forces  along  ivith  strengthened  econ¬ 
omy.  Mao  in  Sep  26  message  stressed  econ  problems.  Other  leaders 
making  statements  on  same  occasion  centerod  attention  even  more  on 
econ  development. 


Webb 
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795.001/9-3050 

Memorandum  hy  the  Dhector  of  the  Office  of  Chhiese  Affairs  (Chobh) 
to  the  Assista7it  Secretai'y  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (Rusk)  ^ 

SECRET  [Washington,]  September  30,  1950. 

Subject:  Chinese  Communist  Troops — Korea 
Reference:  CA  Memo  9/27/50:  “Chinese  Communist  Intentions” 
GHQ  FEC  reports:  “An  analysis  of  Korean  PW  reports  reveals 
conclusively  that  the  Chinese  Communist  164th  and  166th  Divisions 
were  moved  into  Xorth  Korea,  via  Sinuiju  and  Nanam,  during  Aug 
and  Sep  49,  and  were  redesignated  as  the  Nortli  Korean  5th  and  6th 
Divisions,  respective!}".  These  divisions,  prior  to  their  transfer  to  North 
Korea,  were  composed  of  Koreans  serving  with  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  Army,  and  as  the  3rd  and  4th  Independent  Divisions,  fought 
against  the  Nationalists  in  Manchuria.”  * 

Although  this  transfer  took  place  in  1949,  this  report  can  be  related 
to  the  recent  Peiping  admission  that  Koreans  had  retumed  from  China 
to  their  homeland  to  participate  in  its  defense  and  constiaiction.  It  is 
of  course  possible,  as  implicit  in  the  Peiping  statement,  that  other 
Koreans  have  returned  home  at  more  recent  dates. 

Note  the  further  reportf  that  Canton  Deputy  Mayor  Ku  Ta-tsun 
stated  at  a  secret  conference  in  Macao  on  Aug.  4  that  if  UN  forces 
opened  a  second  front  in  Korea  Mao  Tse-tung  would  invade  Indo- 
China  and  probably  attack  Taiwan  at  the  same  time;  and,  “part  of  the 
Communist  offensive  would  be  the  capturing  of  military  materiel  in 
Hong  Kong  .  .  .”.  A  source  comment  cited  by  GHQ  FEC  was  that 
the  report  that  Chou  En-lai  had  told  a  conference  that  if  the  Koreans 
were  pushed  back  to  the  Manchurian  frontier  China’s  policy  would  be 
to  fight  outside  her  borders  and  not  wait  for  the  enemy  to  come 
inside,  and  other  reports,  “indicate  that  Chinese  Communist  authori¬ 
ties  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  course  of  events  in  Korea  and  would 
regard  the  advance  of  UN  forces  to  the  Manchurian  border  as  a  serious 
threat  to  their  regime.  The  final  decision  on  whether  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  will  resort  to  overt  participation  in  Korea  may  not  be  made 
until  UN  forces  threaten  to  cross  the  38th  Parallel.” 


'  The  memorandum  was  also  addressed  to  the  Deputy  A.ssistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (Merchant). 

•Intelligence  Summary  #2^9,  9/16/50,  China,  Manchuria,  p.  5.  [Footnote  in 
the  sotirce  text.] 

t/bid.,  p.  6.  [Footnote  In  the  source  text.] 
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Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  held  its  508th  meeting  on 
September  30  from  3  to  4 :  50  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document 
S/PV.508.  The  Council  rejected  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  introduced 
at  the  503rd  meeting  on  September  26  (see  editorial  note,  page  784) 
condemning  United  States  bombing  in  Korea.  The  vote  was  1  (Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics)  in  favor  to  9  (including  the  United 
States)  opposed, with  1  abstention  (Yugoslavia). 


Editorial  Note 

The  First  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  met 
for  tlie  second  time  on  September  30  between  3  and  6  p.m. ;  for  the 
record,  see  U.N.  document  A/C.1/SR.347.  The  Soviet  draft  resolution 
(A/C. 1/562)  inviting  both  representatives  of  North  and  South  Korea 
to  participate  in  the  debate  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  46  to  6,  with 
7  abstentions.  The  Chinese  resolution  (A/C.1/563)  inviting  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  participate  without  the  right 
to  vote  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  50  to  5,  with  5  abstentions.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  then  took  up  the  eight-power  draft  resolution  on  Korea 
(A/C.1/558),  the  text  of  which  is  contained  in  telegram  Delga  57, 
September  29,  from  New  York,  page  826.  In  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  xVmbassador  Austin  made  a  statement  wherein  he  referred  to  the 
38th  Parallel  as  an  artificial  barner  having  no  basis  for  existence  in  law 
or  reason  and  endorsed  the  resolution’s  goal  of  a  unified  and  independ¬ 
ent  Korea.  For  the  text  of  Ambassador  Austin’s  remarks,  see  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin^  October  9, 1950,  page  579. 


611.9326/9-3050 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Seci'etary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  September  30,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  September  30 — 6 : 04  p.  m.] 

813.  1.  Bajpai  read  to  me  this  evening  text  of  GOI  telegram  to 
Panikkar,  Indian  Ambassador  Peiping,  in  which  GOI  outlined  US 
suggestions  received  through  Bevin  for  settlement  any  legitimate 
claims  arising  from  US  bombing  (third  paragraph  Deptel  469  Sep¬ 
tember  28).  In  this  telegram  GOI  expressed  willingness  to  appoint 
representative  if  Peiping  was  agreeable  to  act  with  Swedish  repre¬ 
sentative  in  investigation  and  assessing  damages. 
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2.  Bajpai  said  GOI  considered  US  generous  and  could  not  see  liow 
in  face  of  it  Peiping  could  continue  to  maintain  US  was  not  doing  all 
it  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  do  to  compensate  China  for  any 
damage  which  US  planes  might  have  inflicted  on  Chinese  territory. 
He  added  if  China  agreed  GOI  representative  would  be  IMajor  General 
Himatsinhji,  at  present  Deputy  IMinister  Defense.  I  know  General 
Himatsinhji  pei-sonally  and  consider  him  to  be  man  of  integrity, 
friendly  to  US. 

Henderson 


357.AD/9-3050 :  Telegram 

Tlie  Airhbassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  September  30,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  September  30 — 9 :  43  p.  m.] 

812.  1.  Bajpai  sent  for  me  late  this  afternoon  in  order  to  discuss 
further  problems  re  Korea.  He  read  to  me  latest  communication  re¬ 
ceived  this  moiming  from  Bevin  and  Nehru’s  reply  thereto. 

2.  Bevin  referred  to  recent  changes  which  had  been  made  in  text  of 
proposed  UK  resolution  and  expressed  hope  GOI  could  now  co-sponsor 
it.  Bevin  stated  UK  had  not  meant  to  convey  in  previous  message 
belief  that  Peking  was  bluffing  in  making  threats,  but  rather  opinion 
that  Communist  Chinese  leaders  were  too  statesmanlike  to  push  China 
into  war  with  UN  forces. 

3.  Nehni’s  reply  indicated  that  although  GOI  might  not  oppose 
resolution,  it  would  make  clear  in  GA  that  it  woidd  be  preferable  for 
UN  before  sending  armed  forces  into  North  Korea  to  give  North 
Koreans  opportunitj^  to  lay  down  arms  and  to  undertake  to  cooperate 
loyally  witli  committee  proposed  in  resolution  in  carrying  out  aims 
of  UN. 

4.  Bajpai  undei'took  explain  what  jiresent  GOI  ^xisition  is  along- 
following  lines : 

(а)  GOI  agrees  that  under  SC  resolutions  of  June,  UN  forces  have 
right  to  enter  North  Korea  for  military  puqx)ses.  It  believes,  however, 
that  in  interest  of  peace,  UN  forces  before  entering  North  Korea  should 
give  North  Koreans  chance  to  lay  down  arms  and  to  undertake  to 
jicnnit  UN  to  take  jurisdiction  over  area  for  purpose  of  carrying  out 
program  set  forth  in  draft  resolution. 

(б)  Period  during  which  this  chance  should  be  given  could  be  so 
short  that  North  Koreans  would  not  be  able  to  gain  material  advantage 
militiirily  for  respite. 

(c)  It  is  not  intent  of  GOI  to  oppose  resolution.  It  may  abstain  or 
it  may  even  vote  for  it.  Its  final  decision  depends  upon  facts  brought 
out  during  discussions  in  GA  and  on  inteniational  developments. 
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5.  Rail  has  been  instructed  to  make  speech  in  first  committee  out¬ 
lining  India’s  views  as  set  forth  above.  He  is  not,  however,  to  under¬ 
take  to  propose  any  amendments  to  resolution.  His  speech  will  be 
confined  merely  to  statement  of  how  GOI  considers  matter  might  be 
most  effectively  handled  in  interest  of  peace. 

6.  Bajpai  specifically  requests  that  there  be  no  indication  to  Ran 
or  any  other  Indian  official  that  US  has  knowledge  of  nature  of  in¬ 
structions  sent  to  Rail. 

7.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  distinct  shift  in  GOI 
position  since  my  first  conversation  with  Bajpai  as  reported  in  my  tel 
788.^ 

Henderson 


'  Received  at  1:40  p.  in.  on  September  27,  p.  7SK). 


Editorial  Note 

For  the  text  of  General  ^MacArthur’s  broadcast  on  October  1  calling 
for  the  surrender  of  the  North  Korean  forces,  see  telegram  C-64730, 
Septemlxu-  28, 12 ;  55  a.m.,  from  Tokyo,  page  79G. 


10  Flies 

Mi-nutes  of  the  Eleventh  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assemhly 

SECRET  New  York,  October  2, 1950 — 9 : 15  a.  m. 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  persons  present  (46).] 

1.  Korea 

Hr.  Bancroft  reviewed  the  committee  developments  on  Korea.  One 
question  had  arisen  on  a  Chilean  amendment  (A/C.1/564)  which  pro¬ 
posed  the  addition  of  a  paragraph  reading  “Also  recommends- the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  expedite  the  study  of  long-term 
measures  to  promote  the  economic  development  and  social  progress  of 
Korea  and  meanwhile  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  authorities  which 
decide  requests  for  technical  assistance  to  the  urgent  and  special  neces¬ 
sity  of  affording  such  assistance  to  Korea.”  He  indicated  our 
preliminary  reaction  had  been  to  accept  this  amendment,  but  that  the 
Department  was  a  little  concerned  about  it  and  had  urged  the  Delega¬ 
tion  to  dissuade  Santa  Cniz  from  pushing  his  amendment  on  the  basis 
that  the  resolution  already  sufficiently  covered  this  point.  It  seemed 
to  Mr.  Bancroft  that  this  position  might  detract  from  the  approach  to 
Korean  reconstruction  contained  in  the  Secretary’s  opening  speech, 
but  he  noted  that  the  Department  seemed  to  fear  that  too  many 
promises  would  be  made  to  Korea  in  this  regard. 
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The  Secretary  believed  it  was  better  to  promise  the  same  thing 
several  times  than  to  promise  different  things ;  the  Chilean  proposal 
did  not  add  anything  new.  Mr.  Ross  recommended  strongly  that  the 
Delegation  support  the  Chilean  proposal ;  in  his  position  as  President 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Santa  Cruz  could  help  us;  he 
already  felt  that  the  British  had  shoved  him  aside,  and  Mr.  Ross 
feared  he  might  think  the  same  of  us  if  we  refused  this  amendment. 
INIr.  Dulles  thought  it  much  better,  from  the  purely  technical  stand¬ 
point,  to  accejDt  the  amendment.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
lunching  with  Santa  Cruz  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  withdraw  the 
Chilean  item  on  strengthening  democratic  principles  and  thought 
support  of  this  amendment  might  be  helpful.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  also 
hoped  we  might  support  the  Chilean  amendment  since  she  believed 
it  would  help  obtain  necessary  Chilean  support  on  our  human  rights 
position  in  the  Third  Committee.  JNIr.  Dreier  ^  considered,  moreover, 
that  support  of  this  amendment  would  strengthen  oiir  position  with 
all  the  Latin  American  delegations.  Mr.  Bancroft  recalled  that  the 
Department  had  not  suggested  that  the  United  States  should  vote 
against  the  amendment  but  merely  attempt  to  dissuade  Santa  Cruz 
from  pressing  it;  if  it  came  to  a  vote,  we  would  vote  for  it.  Mr.  Popper 
suggested  that  the  points  raised  in  the  discussion  might  be  brought  to 
the  Department’s  attention. 

Mr.  Dulles  inquired  whether  the  Chilean  amendment  differed  from 
what  the  Secretary  had  said  on  Korean  reconstruction  in  his  speech. 
Mr.  Bancroft  thought  that  perhaps  there  was  a  difference  in  emphasis. 
Senator  Cooper  observed  that  Ambassador  Austin’s  speech  in  the 
Committee  had  carried  the  same  thesis.  The  Secretary  requested  that 
the  matter  be  taken  up  again  with  the  Department,  which  should  be 
informed  that  the  Delegation  saw  no  particular  harm  in  this 
amendment. 

Senator  Lodge  asked  under  what  authority  United  Nations  forces 
were  proceeding  to  cross  the  38th  parallel.  The  Secretary  replied  that 
the  resolution  of  June  27,  which  referred  to  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  security  in  Korea,  provided  the  sanction.  Senator  Lodge  observed 
that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  would  not  hamper  the  military 
operation;  he  hoped  that  had  been  made  clear  to  General  MacArthur, 
since  it  was  not  clear  to  the  public.  IMr.  Ross  believed  Ambassador 
Austin’s  speech  had  helped  to  clarify  this  point. 

Mr.  Cohen  thought  it  would  be  lielpful  for  the  Delegation  to  have 
some  sui'vey  of  the  way  other  delegations  interpreted  the  June  27 
resolution  for  its  own  information  and  guidance.  INIr.  Ross  stated  that 
there  was  almost  universal  support  for  our  position.  Mr.  Dreier  said 

‘  .John  C.  Dreier,  Director  of  tlie  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs,  adviser 
to  tlie  U.S.  Delegation  to  tlie  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
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this  was  true  of  the  Latin  American  states.  INIr.  Bancroft  commented 
that  there  was  also  a  general  feeling  that  there  should  be  expeditious 
Assembly  action  on  Korea. 

Senator  Lodge  asked  whether  there  was  any  way  under  the  Charter 
to  find  out  who  was  guilty  of  starting  the  Korean  war  and  to  punish 
them  as  war  criminals.  Mr.  Allison  thought  the  item  in  Committee  6, 
dealing  -with  the  establishment  of  an  international  criminal  court, 
might  be  helpful  in  this  regard. 

Senator  Cooper  wondered  about  the  Indian  reaction  to  crossing  the 
38th  parallel.  INIr.  Ross  thought  India  would  probably  go  along.  Mr. 
Bancroft  explained  that  India  believed  we  could  cross  the  parallel  for 
military  purposes  but  that  in  the  interest  of  peace  also  felt  we  should 
give  North  Korea  a  chance  to  lay  down  its  arms;  to  date  India  was  in 
agreement  with  the  steps  taken. 

Ambassador  Gross  thought  it  unfortunate  not  to  rush  the  Korean 
action  through  the  Assembly  and  believed  the  Committee  should  meet 
three  times  daily  until  the  resolution  was  adopted,  unless  there  were 
major  ix)licy  retisons  against  such  action.  The  Secretary  agreed  action 
should  be  taken  swiftly  and  asked  how  this  might  be  ensured.  Mr. 
Bancroft  explained  that  some  key  states  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
speak  and  had  asked  for  the  necessary  time  to  complete  preparation  of 
their  speeches.  !Mr.  Dulles  referred  to  the  speed-up  of  meetings  in 
Paris  and  thought  it  as  imix)rtant  to  end  a  war  as  to  wind  up  an 
Assembly  session.  Mr.  Bancroft  cautioned  that  if  we  over-emphasized 
the  necessity  for  s^xied,  it  might  raise  einbarrasshig  questions  as  to 
whether  we  had  authority  to  proceed  as  we  were  now  doing.  Mr.  Dulles 
thought  the  Assembly  should  be  geared  to  handle  such  matters  ex¬ 
peditiously  ;  he  noted  that  Congress  also  wastes  time,  but  believed  that 
on  questions  of  war  and  peace,  it  always  acted  promptly.  In  his  opinion, 
a  similar  sense  of  resixmsibility  should  be  developed  in  the  Assembly. 
The  Secretary  agreed  it  was  important  to  move  fast.  However,  two 
things  should  bo  distinguished.  On  the  military  side,  we  did  not  need 
a  resolution  to  proceed;  the  North  Korean  armies  wore  disappearing. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  would  soon  encounter  the  problem  of  what 
autliority  there  is  in  the  North  and  what  happens  in  the  future — ^this 
was  the  area  in  which  prompt  Assembly  action  was  needed. 

[Here  follows  the  ivcord  of  the  discussion  on  the  second  agenda  item : 
Iluman  Rights  in  Bulgaria,  Ilungaiy,  and  Romania.] 


Editorial  ISote 

The  First  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  held 
the  first  of  two  meetings  on  October  2  from  10 : 45  a.  m.  to  1 :  30  p.  m. ; 
for  the  record,  see  L.N.  document  A/C.1/SR.348.  No  voting  action 
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took  place  during  this  session  wliich  was  devoted  mainly  to  a  lengthy 
sjM?ech  by  the  Soviet  Eeprescntative  (Vyshinsky),  followed  by  a 
shorter  statement  from  the  Korean  Eepresentative  (Limb). 

The  Committee  met  again  from  3  to  5  :  25  j).  m. ;  see  U.N.  document 
A/C.1/SE.349.  The  meeting  was  taken  up  princiimlly  by  statements 
by  the  Polish,  Byelorussian,  and  Czechoslovak  Eepresentatives  speak¬ 
ing  in  opposition  to  the  eight-power  draft  resolution  and  the  work  of 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea.  A  draft  resolution  (U.N.  docu¬ 
ment  A/C.1/567)  on  the  Korean  question  was  submitted  by  the  Soviet, 
Ukrainian,  Byelorussian,  Czechoslovak,  and  Polish  Delegations;  for 
the  text,  see  telegram  Delga  63  fixmi  New  York  received  at  7 :  24  p.  m. 
on  October  2,  page  838. 

In  addition,  two  other  draft  resolutions  were  introduced  by  the 
Soviet  Eepresentative  on  October  2;  one  called  for  the  cessation  of 
United  States  bombing  in  Korea  (A/C.1/568),  the  other  called  for 
disbandment  of  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  (A/C.1/569). 


795.00/10-250 

Draft  Memorandum  hy  the  Planning  Adviser,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern 

Affairs  {Enunierson) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  October  2,  1950.. 

Subject :  The  Occupation  of  North  Korea 

A  United  Nations  occupation  of  North  Korea  must  be  based  on  the 
concept  that  the  purpose  of  the  occupation  is  to  establish  peace  and 
security  in  Koi-ea  and  that  to  do  this,  unification  of  the  country  will 
be  necessary.  It  should  be  recognized  that  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  security  makes  possible  a  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  by  the 
Koreans  themselves.  It  should  therefore  not  be  the  task  of  occupa¬ 
tion  forces  to  impose  on  the  North  Korean  people  a  complete  admin¬ 
istration  of  government — staffed  by  non-Koreans.  In  the  initial  stages 
the  occupation  forces  will  concern  themselves  primarily  with  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  and  the  provision  of  emergency  relief. 
Koreans  will  be  used  in  these  tasks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
The  UN  forces  will  act  to  restrain  them  from  acts  of  reprisal  and  to- 
assist  them  in  re-establishing  the  minimum  essential  services.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  during  this  interim  period,  while  the  Koreans  will 
play  the  dominant  role,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  over 
the  northern  areas  will  not  legally  be  extended  until  elections  are  held. 
During  this  interim  period  North  Korea  will  therefore  be  in  a  status 
of  occupation  and  will  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Unified  Forces. 


4G8-80C — 7a 
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Three  pliases  are  envisaged  in  the  post-hostilities  period,  as  follows : 

First  Phase — From  Cessation  of  Organized  Resistance  to  Arrival  of 
United  Nations  Commission. 

1.  Occupation  of  certain  key  cities  in  North  Korea  should  be  effected 
by  units  made  up  of  UN  forces,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Unified  Commander,  who  should  consult  with  UNCOK  to  the  extent 
practicable. 

2.  The  composition  of  the  units  should  be  as  follows : 

a.  The  Commanding  Otficer  should  be  a  military  officer  of  ap¬ 
propriate  rank  from  one  of  the  UN  member  countries  supporting 
the  UN  action  in  Korea. 

It  will  be  preferable  if  as  many  as  possible  of  these  officers  are  not 
Americans.  Efforts  should  therefore  be  instituted  as  soon  as  possible 
to  invite  UN  members  to  select  highly  competent  officers  to  fill  these 
posts.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  as  many  Asiatic  countries  as 
possible  were  represented. 

h.  Comjx)nents  of  UN  units  should  in  general  maintain  a  pro- 
}X)rtion  of  one-half  ROK  troops  to  one-half  UN  troops. 

3.  The  tasks  of  the  UN  units  during  phase  one  wfill  be  in  general 
as  follows : 

a.  Disarmament  of  North  Korean  forces. 

h.  Provision  of  immediate  relief  to  the  civilian  population. 

c.  Re-establishment  of  essential  public  services. 

d.  Filling  of  minimum  essential  governmental  positions. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  appointment  of  officials  to  fill  local 
governmental  posts  is  purely  temporary  pending  the  holding  of  elec¬ 
tions.  Selection  of  Koreans  to  fill  these  posts  will  be  made  by  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  of  the  unit. 

Second  Phase — From  arrival  of  UN  Commission  to  Holding  of  na¬ 
tional  elections. 

1.  Following  its  arrival  in  Korea  the  UN  Commission  established 
by  the  General  Assembly  under  the  UK  resolution,  should  visit  the 
areas  of  North  Korea  occupied  by  UN  forces. 

2.  The  UN  Commission  should  inspect  conditions  in  each  of  the 
occupied  areas  and  make  recommendations  regarding  relief,  recon¬ 
struction,  rehabilitation,  etc. 

3.  The  UN  Commission  should  make  recommendations  with  regard 
to  the  withdrawal  of  UN  forces  occupying  North  Korea. 

4.  The  UN  Commission  should  make  recommendations  regarding 
the  holding  of  elections : 

a.  The  Commission  may  recommend  the  holding  of  local  elec¬ 
tions  in  some  areas  pending  elections  to  the  National  Assembly. 

h.  The  UN  Commission  should  set  a  date  for  elections  to  the 
National  Assembly. 

Third  Phase — From  the  Holding  of  Elections  to  the  Withdrawal  of 
Gccupation  Forces. 

1.  Elections  to  the  National  Assembly  should  be  held  under  the 
supervision  of  the  UN  Commission. 
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2.  Upon  holding  these  elections,  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  should  as¬ 
sume  jurisdiction  over  all  parts  of  Korea  where  elections  have  been 
held. 

3.  Security  forces  should  be  established  in  Korea  as  recommended 
by  the  UN  Commission. 

4.  Etforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  the  neutralization  of  Korea 
through  agreements  by  UN  member's  and  by  the  Republic  of  Korea. 


795.00/10-250 

M emorandum  of  Telephone  G onversation^  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  United  Nations  Political  and  Security  Affairs  {Pop>per) 

SECRET  [New  York,]  October  2,  1950. 

US/A/C.1/1988 

Subject :  Composition  of  Korean  Commission 
Participants :  Mr.  'VVainhousc,  Dc2>artment  of  State 
Mr.  Poiiper,  United  States  Delegation 
Mr.  Wainhouse  informed  me  that  a  meeting  had  been  held  this 
afternoon. in  the  Dejiartment  at  which  Messrs.  Mathews,  Hickei’son, 
Rusk,  Jessup,  Merchant,  Johnson  and  Wainhouse  had  been  present,  to 
formulate  our  view  on  the  composition  of  the  Korean  Unification  and 
Rehabilitation  Commission. 

Mr.  Wainhouse  dictated  the  following  sentences  which  sum  up  the 
result  of  this  meeting : 

“It  was  agreed  that  the  Commission  should  be  made  up  of  neutrals 
and  that  we  should  stress  the  need  for  having  top  level  representatives 
on  it.  If  it  is  proposed  that  the  USSR  or  a  Soviet  satellite  be  put  on  the 
Commission,  then  we  should  counter  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  United  Kingdom  and  ourselves  be  put  on  it.” 

I  asked  Mr.  Wainhouse  what  was  meant  by  the  word  “neutrals”, 
lie  informed  me  that  it  meant  all  states  except  the  Big  Five. 


611.93/9-1350  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  E  nib  assy  in  India 

secret  Washington,  October  2,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

487.  Urtel  641  Sep  13.^  Dept  concurs  desirability  informal  consulta¬ 
tion  Bajpai  prior  any  attempt  contact  Chi  Commie  Amb.  However 
Dejit  considers  present  not  approjiriate  time  for  such  move  and  desires 

‘  Not  printed.  It  conveyed  the  Emhas.sy’s  belief  that  it  might  be  u.seful  to  make 
contact  wltli  the  newly  arrived  Ambassador  from  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
through  Bajpai,  if  the  latter  felt  that  a  talk  between  the  Chinese  Communist 
Ambassador  and  an  Embassy  representative  might  be  useful.  (611.93/0-1350) 
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you  take  no  action  unless  Dept  so  instructs.  This  not  intended  prevent 
casual  contact  with  Chi  Commie  Amb. 

Webb 


320/10-250 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  St-ate  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

plain  New  York,  October  2, 1950 — 6 : 37  p.  m. 

[Received  October  2 — 7 : 24  p.  m.] 

Delga  63.  Following  is  unofficial  text  of  draft  resolution  submitted 
in  committee  1  today  ^  by  delegations  of  USSR,  Ukraine,  Byelorussia, 
Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia : 

“Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  valid  aspirations  of  the  Korean  people 
for  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic  Korean 
state  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled ; 

“Having  in  mind  that  the  principal  task  of  the  UNO  is  to  bring 
about  by  peaceful  means,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
international  law  and  justice,  the  settlement  of  disputes  which  might 
lead  to  a  breach  of  universal  peace ; 

“Pursuing  the  aim  of  settling  peacefully  the  problem  of  Korea  and 
re-establishing  peace  and  security  in  the  F ar  East : 

“The  GA  recommends : 

“1.  To  the  belligerents  in  Korea  that  they  immediately  cease 
hostilities. 

“2.  To  the  government  of  the  US  and  the  governments  of  other 
states  that  they  immediately  withdraw  their  troops  from  Korea 
and  thereby  establish  conditions  which  would  secure  for  the 
Korean  people  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the  inalienable 
sovereign  right  to  settle  freely  the  internal  affairs  of  their  state. 

“3.  That  after  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  and  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  government  of  a  unified  and  independent 
Korean  state,  all-Korean  elections  to  a  national  assembly  be  held 
as  soon  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  an  expression  of  the  free  will 
of  the  population  of  all  Korea. 

“4.  A  parity  commission  composed  of  North  and  South  Korea 
shall  be  elected  at  a  joint  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  Supreme 
People’s  Assembly  of  the  PDR  of  Korea  and  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  South  Korea  to  organize  and  conduct  free  all-Korean 
elections  to  the  national  assembly  of  all  Korea. 

“The  joint  assembly  shall  also  elect  an  interim  all-Koiean 
committee  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  governing  the  country 
and  to  operate  pending  the  election  of  the  all-Korean  national 
assembly  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  all-Korean 
government. 

“5.  That  a  UN  committee,  with  the  indisix;nsable  participation 
in  it  of  the  representatives  of  states  bordering  on  Korea,  l)C  estab¬ 
lished  to  observe  the  holding  of  free  all-Korean  elections  to  the 
national  assembly. 


‘  See  the  e<litorial  note,  p.  834. 
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“6.  That  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  Korean  national 
economy  which  has  suffered  from  the  war  the  ECOSOC  urgently 
draw  up,  with  the  participation  of  the  representatives  of  Korea, 
plans  for  providing  the  necessary  economic  and  technical  aid 
to  the  Korean  people  through  the  UNO. 

“7.  That  after  the  establishment  of  the  all-Korean  government 
the  SC  consider  the  question  of  admitting  Korea  to  membership 
of  the  UNO.” 

Acheson 


■795. 00/10-350 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Holmes')  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  London,  October  3,  1950 — 11  a.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  October  3 — 5 :  35  a.  m.] 

19.34.  Scott  Foreign  Office  has  just  informed  Embassy  of  receipt  of 
telegram  dated  October  3  from  Peiping  stating  that  on  October  3 
Foreign  Minister  Chou  En-lai  called  in  Indian  Ambassador  Panikkar 
and  informed  him  that  if  UN  Armed  Forces  crossed  38th  parallel 
China  would  send  troops  across  frontier  participate  in  defense  North 
Korea.  He  said  this  action  would  not  take  place  if  only  South  Koreans 
cjrossed  parallel. 

Repeated  niact  Moscow  67,  niact  New  Delhi  46.  Moscow’s  792, 
September  29  to  Department,  repeated  London  142,  Delhi  39. 

Holmes 

10  Piles 

Minutes  of  the  Twelfth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assemhly 

SECRET  New  York,  October  3,  1950 — 9 : 15  a.  m. 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  persons  present  (48) .] 

1.  Composition  of  Korean  Commission  (US/A/C.1/1989)^ 

The  Secretary  considered  that  there  were  three  main  choices  with 
respect  to  the  membership  of  the  Special  Korean  Commission  provided 
for  in  the  British  resolution. 

1.  The  Department  had  recommended  that  neither  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  USSR  should  be  on  the  commission. 
The  British  agreed  with  this  view.  He  saw  one  great  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  in  that  such  a  commission  might  not  be  very  vigorous  and  Ameri¬ 
can  leadership  would  be  helpful. 


‘  See  the  annex  to  this  document,  p.  847. 
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2.  The  second  alternative  was  to  include  the  Lnited  States,  but  not 
the  Soviet  Union.  While  this  would  be  highly  desirable,  if  it  could  be 
done,  it  did  raise  certain  difficulties  in  that  it  might  result  in  loss 
of  support  for  the  resolution  from  states  such  as  India. 

3.  The  third  alternative  was  to  include  the  three  Great  Powers, 
although  this  would  be  almost  certain  to  result  in  complete  frustration 
of  our  own  efforts,  since  a  commission  with  Soviet  representatives 
had  never  w’orked  satisfactorily.  There  would  inevitably  be  long 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  American  aggression  and  imperialism  and 
the  commission  would  never  make  any  progress. 

As  the  Secretary  saw  it,  those  were  the  choices  open  to  the  United 
States.  After  thinking  it  over  and  deciding  that  each  of  the  three 
alternatives  had  disadvantages,  his  personal  choice  was  to  include 
neither  the  Soviets  nor  the  United  States.  In  his  view,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  explain  including  the  Soviets  to  American  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  since  it  seemed  inconsistent  to  fight  a  war  and  then  to 
put  the  enemy  on  the  peace  commission.  If  we  "were  not  represented, 
he- foresaw  American  criticism,  but  he  thought  the  public  would  gen¬ 
erally  understand  why  we  had  not  insisted  on  membership. 

Ambassador  Austin  was  moved  by  the  Secretary’s  judgment.  His 
own  fiist  thought  had  been  that  our  stake  in  Korea  was  so  great  that 
we  had  to  be  on  the  commission.  However,  he  had  suggested  to  others 
that  it  was  important  to  consult  widely  on  this  jiroblem  and  con¬ 
sequently  believed  there  was  still  time  to  canvass  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  composition  of  the  commission.  Tentatively  he  favored  the 
Secretary’s  viewpoint. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  believed  it  utterly  impossible  to  include  both  tlio 
Soviets  and  oui-selves  on  the  commission.  She  thought  the  recom¬ 
mended  slate  of  small  states  was  the  best  which  could  be  done,  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  standpoint  of  trj-ing  to  preserve  the  United  Nations. 
At  the  same  time,  she  thought  there  were  a  tremendous  number  of 
people  who  would  feel  that,  because  so  many  of  our  boys  had  been 
killed  in  Korea,  if  we  did  not  achieve  a  democratic  Korea  it  would 
be  because  we  had  shirked  our  duty  and  refused  membership  on  the 
commission.  For  this  reason,  our  position  Avould  be  hard  to  get  across. 
I’ossibly  we  could  argue  that  this  type  of  commission  was  the  best 
way  to  achieve  a  democratic  Korea.  Nevertheless,  she  was  nervous  about 
the  public  reaction. 

Senator  Sparkman  felt  very  much  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt  did.  However, 
he  would  personally  prefer  to  see  a  strong  commission  without  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  such  a  commission  could  do 
the  job,  that  was  the  best  alternative.  However,  if  we  did  decide  to 
eliminate  ourselves  from  membei-shiii,  he  believed  we  should  con¬ 
centrate  every  effort  on  getting  a  strong  commission  that  could  and 
would  do  the  necessary  job  in  Korea. 
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From  the  Congressional  standpoint,  Senator  Lod^e  had  no  doubt 
that  the  best  arrangement  would  be  the  inclusion  of  the  Ttnited  States 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Referring  to  the  unhappy 
memories  left  by  UNRRA,  he  considered  that  a  number  of  Congress¬ 
men  would  go  along  with  our  policy  moi'c  readily  if  tlie  United  States 
were  included.  He  agreed  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  our  not  being  on  to  the  American  public.  The  situation 
might  be  helped,  he  believed,  if  a  well-known  American,  who  had  the 
confidence  of  the  Congress,  could  be  included  in  the  top  staff  of  the 
commission.  He  still  thought  that  it  woidd  be  best  to  have  the  United 
States  represented  direetly,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  Congress  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  commission.  Fi’om  the  overall  political  viewpoint, 
however,  he  saw  the  Secretary's  argument  for  a  commission  of  small 
states. 

The  Secretary  thought  this  was  correct.  He  went  on  to  say  that  in 
any  case  the  economic  side  of  the  Korean  ojDeration  would  be  separately 
organized,  probably  under  American  direction.  Senator  Tvodge  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  Ameiican  in  this  post  so  that  he  could 
go  before  the  Congress  to  explain  the  Korean  program.  If  that  could 
l)e  accomplished  without  including  the  United  States  on  the  commis¬ 
sion.  he  Ijelieved  that  we  would  successfully  bieak  the  back  of  the 
])ublic  reaction  to  our  exclusion. 

The  Secietary  emphasized  the  fact  that  theie  would  he  operating  in 
KoiTa  the  United  Xations  Commander,  an  American ;  a  diiector  of 
leconstinction;  and  the  projiosed  commission,  whose  chief  job  would 
l)e  to  bring  about  the  political  unification  of  Korea.  He  observed  that 
some  [difficidty?]  might  l)e  anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  Republic 
of  Koiea's  insistence  that  it  was  sovereign  in  the  area.  He  forecast  that 
the  Rej)ublic  would  announce  that  its  authority  covered  North  Korea. 

Mr.  Dulles  asked  whether  the  commission  Avould  have  any  authority 
over  military  operations.  Responding  in  the  negative,  Mr.  Bancroft 
indicated  that  the  most,  important  people  in  Korea  would  continue  to 
1)0  the  Unified  Command  and  the  Economic  Director.  Mr.  Dulles  was 
uncertain  whether  the  commission  would  interpret  its  authority  in 
sruch  a  way  that  the  military  and  economic  officers  were  the  more 
important.  He  noted  that  the  resolution  appeared  to  give  the  com¬ 
mission  rather  broad  authority.  He  hoped  that  the  debate  and  legisla¬ 
tive  history  of  the  Korean  resolution  would  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  commission.  The  Secretary  recalled  that  General  MacArthur  would 
continue  in  command  and  did  not  foresee  that  he  would  have  any 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  commission.  Mr.  Dulles  thought,  never¬ 
theless.  that  some  friction  might  develop.  Mr.  Allison  pointed  out  that 
the  theory  of  the  resolution  was  that  the  commission  should  not  really 
l)egin  to  ojx'rate  or  have  any  authority  to  intervene  until  the  military 
operations  in  Korea  were  concluded. 
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Mr.  Cohen  felt  on  balance  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  the  best  of  the  alternatives,  though  he  agreed,  like  the  others, 
that  it  had  some  drawbacks.  lie  foresaw  a  real  problem  with  respect 
to  the  authority  of  the  Commission  over  the  Military  Command.  The 
greatest  difficulty  would  not  bo  as  i-egards  authority  over  the  military 
command  in  cases  where  it  could  be  shown  that  action  was  taken  under 
the  Security  Council  resolutions,  but  in  cases  where  question  arose  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  military,  where  the  advice,  of  the  Commission 
would  become  imixrrtant.  If  the  military  were  simply  keeping  order, 
he  doubted  whether  the  Commission  would  be  in  a  jxisition  to  interfere. 
Tlie  more  difficult  pioblein  was  that  of  coordination ;  there  he  saw  room 
for  some  friction.  He  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  an 
American  to  head  up  the  economic  operation. 

Senator  Lodge  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  the  Commission  would 
be  carrying  out  some  I’ehabilitation.  The  Secretary  referred  to  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  and  noted  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  would  be  res^xinsible  for  general  planning  in  this  area.  The  Com¬ 
mission  might  give  some  political  guidance  to  this  work.  Senator  Ixidge 
observed  that  the  Congressional  reaction  would  partly  depend  upon 
whether  the  Commission  would  be  em}x>wered  to  spend  money  or  not. 
!Mr.  Cohen  noted  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  good  administration,  we 
would  want  to  keep  the  commission  free  from  the  detail  necessarily 
involved  in  the  economic  operation.  Senator  I^xlge  asked  how  the 
reconstruction  plans  would  be  developed.  Mr.  Cohen  assumed  we  would 
try  to  get  our  ideas  accepted  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The 
Seci'ctary  thought  we  would  wish  to  have  a  single  person  to  administer 
the  relief  operation. 

Senator  Cooper  thought  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to  anyone  to 
include  the  Soviets  on  the  new  Korean  Commission.  He  favored  the 
alternative  supported  by  the  Secretary,  and  believed  that  the  fact 
that  General  MacArthur  would  continue  to  head  up  the  military  op- 
peration  and  that  an  American  would  probably  be  selected  to  direct 
the  rehabilitation  program  would  outweigh  other  considerations.  The 
Commission  would  have  to  consult  both,  and  in  that  way,  the  United 
States  would  undoubtedly  be  able  to  exercise  great  influence.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  did  not  fear  not  having  the  United  States  reprevsented  on 
the  Commission.  Also,  he  wondered  whether  this  position  might  not 
obviate  our  difficulties  with  the  Republic  of  Korea.  He  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  Canada  on  the  Commission;  its  member¬ 
ship  would  be  helpful  in  creating  confidence  in  this  country  in  the 
Commission.  Senator  Lodge  believed  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  after 
the  magnificent  effort  in  Korea,  anyone  could  ever  say  that  the  affair 
had  fizzled  because  we  set  up  a  commission  which  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  task  Ixifore  it.  He  hoped  this  was  an  imaginary  rather  than  a  real 
danger. 
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Senator  Sparkman  considered  there  was  still  another  viewpoint 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  American  people  were  pretty  well 
sold  on  the  idea  that  Korea  was  a  United  Nations  affair ;  that  had  been 
difficult  at  first,  but  now  the  idea  that  the  United  Nations  was  handling^ 
Korea  had  been  accepted.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  United  Nations  belonged  to  the  United  States.  He 
rather  believed  that  the  establishment  of  the  Commission,  without  the 
United  States  or  Russia,  as  suggested,  with  the  assurance  that  people 
were  included  who  will  lend  vigor  to  it,  would  be  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  in  carrying  on  the  idea  of  the  United  Nations  rather  than  the 
United  States  acting  in  Korea.  Senator  Ix)dge  agreed  if  we  could  get 
representatives  with  vigor. 

Ambassador  Gross  saw  the  primary  advantage  of  our  not  being  on 
the  Commission  in  the  fact  that,  at  least  superficially,  we  would  not 
be  blamed  for  e\^r3rthing  which  happened.  Nevertheless,  he  leaned 
toward  putting  the  United  States  on  the  Commission  or  at  least  mak¬ 
ing  itself  available  for  service  on  the  Commission  at  the  will  of  our 
colleagues.  We  should  be  ready  for  service  if  wanted,  but  suggested 
the  matter  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  our  colleagues.  He  was 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  when  India,  in  the  Security  Council,  pro¬ 
posed  a  commission  of  non-permanent  members,  it  had  been  done  on 
the  theory  that  small  states  were  neutral  and  thus  synonymous  with 
disinterested  parties.  When  a  commission  of  this  sort  was  established, 
it  meant  that  almost  no  member  had  any  interest  in  the  subject  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy  so  success  would  depend  on  the  individuals 
which  actually  served  on  the  Commission.  He  concluded  from  this 
that  the  major  powers — particularly  the  United  States — could  not 
escape  their  responsibilities.  If  the  Commission  fell  apart  because  of 
lack  of  interest  from  the  small  states  represented  on  it,  we  would 
get  the  blame,  since  the  world  would  realize  that  we  had  been  the 
determining  element  in  this  situation. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  not  supposed  we  would  refuse  to 
serve  if  there  were  a  general  demand  for  us,  and  the  Russians  were 
not  included.  Senator  Sparkman  agreed  absolutely  with  Ambassador 
Gross.  The  Secretary  stated  that  what  he  had  in  mind  was  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  our  membership  without  the  Soviets.  The  moment 
our  inclusion  was  suggested  the  Soviets  would  insist  upon  being  put 
on;  there  would  be  a  great  sense  of  fright  and  there  would  result  the 
compromise  of  including  both.  He  referred  to  Ambassador  Gross’  re¬ 
marks  about  the  Indians,  and  said  he  had  understood  the  Indians  were 
being  very  cagey  about  their  interest.  IVfr.  Bancroft  indicated  that 
India  would  not  wish  to  be  included  if  the  United  States  were 
represented. 

Ambassador  Gioss  did  not  trust  that  judgment  on  India.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  pla3’’ing  the  situation  both  wa3’S.  India  wanted  to  be  on  the 
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Commission  and  to  serve  as  its  chairman.  However,  lie  agreed  it  was 
difficult  to  know  just  what  the  Indians  really  wanted.  He  did  not  think 
we  should  permit  the  Indian  position  to  deter  us  from  being  on  the 
Commission.  He  thought  we  should  simply  let  our  general  willing¬ 
ness  to  serve,  if  wanted,  be  known.  The  Secretary  observed  that 
the  resolution’s  sponsors  did  not  want  the  United  States  on  the 
Commission. 

^Irs.  Sampson  *  was  concerned  about  the  possible  reaction  of  the 
American  people.  She  said  that  she  would  like  to  see  an  attempt  made 
to  have  the  United  States  represented;  she  thought  the  majority  of 
the  United  Nations  members  would  like  to  see  us  on  the  Commission 
and  that  we  belonged  there. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  various  views  expressed,  Hr.  Ross  con¬ 
sidered  that  it  was  wishful  thinking  to  try  to  set  up  a  neutral  com¬ 
mission,  full  of  vigor,  since  all  our  experience  with  commissions — • 
particularly  when  the  United  States  was  not  a  member — despite 
jiromises  made  of  good  personnel,  showed  that  they  simply  did  not 
work  out  that  way.  He  believed  that  so-called  neutral  commissions 
were  weak  and  generally  lacked  good  members.  If  there  were  a  general 
desire  for  the  United  States  to  be  included  on  the  Commission,  in  his 
opinion  that  definitely  entailed  the  risk  of  Soviet  membership.  In  this 
connection,  he  recalled  that  the  Soviets  had  proposed  a  commission 
composed  of  states  bordering  on  Korea.  Other  members  might  well 
regard  that  position  as  a  reasonable  one  and  wish  to  give  the  Soviets 
a  seat — there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  that  position. 
Senator  Lodge  thought  this  showed  disregard  for  the  Russians’  role 
as  war  criminals.  ^Ir.  Ross  said  he  was  certain  that  if  the  United 
States  wished  to  be  on  the  Commission  it  would  increase  the  desire 
of  some  members  to  include  the  Soviets.  He  recommended  as  the  course 
we  should  follow  the  adoption  of  a  neutral  slate  as  an  indication  of 
the  slate  we  would  be  prepared  to  accept,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
would  make  clear  that  if  there  were  a  strong  desire  for  us  to  serve,  we 
would  accept,  but  would  he  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Soviets. 

^Ir.  Sandifer  observed  that  there  was  a  calculated  risk  in  not  having 
the  United  States  represented.  The  Department  thinking  was  that 
we  had  taken  a  large  part  in  the  conduct  of  hostilities,  and  that  sub¬ 
sequent  action  in  Korea  should  be  shared  by  other  members.  The 
Department  was  also  interested  in  obtaining  as  much  leadership  in 
Kox’ea  as  possible  from  the  Asian  membei-s,  particularly  India,  pos¬ 
sibly  as  its  chairman.  ^Ir.  Sandifer  noted  that  there  might  be  a  question 
with  respect  to  India  in  view  of  the  present  Indian  attitude,  but  it 
still  seemed  to  him,  if  it  was  possible  to  work  it  out,  that  it  was  desir- 

’Mrs.  Edith  V.  Sampson,  U.S.  Alternate  Representative  to  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 
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able  to  have  India,  and  that  it  would  be  the  logical  chairman.  lie 
observed  that  there  was  always  a  difficulty  in  getting  states  to  appoint 
capable  people  to  United  Nations  bodies.  This  had  been  especially  true 
of  the  Korean  Commission.  India  had  not  had  an  effective  member, 
and  neither  had  Turkey  or  the  Philippines.  The  Department  had 
thought  it  important  to  have  a  responsible  state  from  Latin  America; 
El  Salvador  had  not  delivered  on  the  old  Commission.  When  every¬ 
thing  was  balanced,  he  sympathized  with  Mr.  Ross  and  Ambassador 
Gross,  but  felt  almost  bound  to  take  the  risk  of  not  having  the  United 
States  included,  and  to  rely  on  our  influence  through  the  Unified  Com¬ 
mand  and  the  Economic  Director.  lie  indicated  that  the  Department’s 
tentative  thinking  on  the  latter  problem  was  in  the  terms  suggested  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  single  United  Nations  administrator  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  side  of  the  operation.  This  could  solve  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  problem.  The  success  of  the  Korean  operation  required  re¬ 
sponsible  participation  by  other  members,  particularly  by  the  neigh¬ 
bors  of  Korea. 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  the  matter  be  left  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  clear  our  determination  to  have  a  vigorous  commission.  The 
Lmited  States  would  be  wdlling  and  glad  to  serve  on  such  a  commission 
if  that  was  the  desire  of  the  membei-s,  but  we  were  not  seeking  member¬ 
ship.  We  were  absolutely  opposed  to  any  Russian  or  satellite  being 
represented,  and  if  any  member  felt  considering  membership  for  the 
United  States  required  Russian  inclusion,  we  would  make  it  clear  that 
we  did  not  desire,  membershii^  under  that  condition.  We  should  do  it 
in  that  way  so  as  not  to  appear  coy. 

Senator  Lodge  observed  that  a  rough  test  for  the  success  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  be  whether  we  could  got  a  unified  Korea.  Li  the  event 
we  did  not  obtain  a  vigorous  commission  and  it  looked  as  if  we  were 
not  getting  anywhere,  he  wondered  whether  we  had  enough  influence 
through  General  MacArthur  and  the  “almighty  dollar”  to  take  care 
of  the  situation.  The  Secretary  did  not  believe  wre  could  guarantee 
anything.  The  Commission  would  not  provide  the  whole  answer  to 
tlie  Korean  problem.  A  good  commission  could  do  a  lot  to  help,  and  a 
poor  one  coidd  do  some  harm.  An  intermediate  one  would  not  do  much 
either  way. 

Mr.  Dulles  thought  that  one  of  the  practical  problems  would  involve 
the  relations  between  the  Commission  and  General  MacArthur.  He 
foresaw  the  possibility  of  a  frightful  row  between  the  two,  if  India, 
for  example,  was  on  the  Commission,  insi.sting  upon  {X)licies  whicli 
disagreed  with  what  General  ^racArthur  considered  to  be  sound.  The 
.same  situation  might  arise  with  the  Philippines;  in  this  connection  Mr. 
Dulles  recalled  his  attempt  to  got  General  MacArthur  to  permit 
Romulo  to  come  either  to  Tokyo  or  Korea,  which  the  General  vehc- 
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mently  resisted  beeause  of  tlie  Baguio  Conference  and  otlier  matters. 
There  had  also  been  difficulties  with  Australia  in  the  past;  the  Secre¬ 
tary'  commented  that  in  that  case  it  had  been  the  individual  involved. 
!Mr.  Dulles  hoped  the  change  in  the  Australian  Government  might  im¬ 
prove  that  situation,  though  this  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested 
to  be  sure  what  would  happen.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  unfortunate 
to  have  any  clash  between  the  new  Commission  and  the  Unified  Com¬ 
mand.  He  hoped  everything  would  be  done  to  make  sure  that  there  was 
a  chance  for  their  working  together  in  harmony. 

Mr.  Cohen  thought  that  if  we  could  arrange  to  substitute  Canada 
for  one  of  the  other  states  on  the  Commission  and,  by  talking  to  Mr. 
Pearson,  make  clear  that  we  were  depending  upon  Canada  to  send 
their  ablest  man  as  representative,  some  of  our  difficulties  could  be 
met.  Mr.  Dulles  suggested  a  Canadian  chairman  would  be  helpful, 
and  Mr.  Cohen  concurred. 

Senator  Lodge  did  not  want  to  hear  the  criticism  that  America  had 
won  the  war  but  once  again  lost  the  peace.  If  we  considered  the  choice 
of  this  Commission  in  the  abstract,  we  might  get  into  trouble.  He 
believed  it  should  be  hand-picked  so  that  we  would  know  what  we 
were  getting.  In  his  view  this  matter  was  as  important  in  its  way  as 
the  June  25  resolution  had  been  with  respect  to  the  military  as^iect  of 
the  matter.  Senator  Cooper  asked  whether  we  might  not  insist  on  coun¬ 
tries  appointing  able,  well-known  individuals;  this  would  provide 
some  insurance  against  the  Commission’s  failure. 

The  Secretary  asked  when  this  matter  would  come  to  the  vote.  Mr. 
Bancroft  replied  this  afternoon.  He  observed  that  Canada  did  not  wish 
to  serve  on  the  Commission.  Mr.  Raynor  suggested  that  we  might  talk 
to  Mr.  Pearson ;  he  noted  that  Canada  wished  to  see  the  Commission 
weighted  with  Asian  states.  !Mr.  Popper  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of 
including  both  Australia  and  Canada.  The  Secretary  said  that  he 
would  speak  to  Mr.  Peai-son  this  morning  to  ascertain  the  Canadian 
reaction.  Mr.  Bancroft  noted  that  it  would  be  important  also  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  sentiment  toward  United  States  membership;  if  that  was 
unanimously  opposed  by  the  six)nsors  of  the  resolution,  there  was 
nothing  Ave  could  do. 

Mr.  Lubin  said  that,  as  regards  the  rehabilitation  administrator,  it 
had  been  tentatively  thought  that  if  we  did  not  get  a  qualified  Ameri¬ 
can,  we  should  look  for  a  Canadian.  He  suggested  this  factor  should 
bo  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  consideration  of  Canada  for  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Commission.  Ambassador  Gross  thought  someone  on  the 
Delegation  should  speak  to  the  Secretary  General  about  the  necessity 
for  including  top-flight  personnel  on  the  staff  of  the  Commission. 
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The  Secretary  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  in  the  Dele¬ 
gation  some  strong  feeling  that  the  United  States  should  be  included 
on  the  Commission  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  equally  strong 
feeling  that  this  should  not  be  at  the  price  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
Soviets  or  a  satellite.  Mr.  Dulles  agreed  to  this  latter  point,  subject  to 
the  qualification  that  a  strong  commission  could  be  established  without 
the  United  States. 


[Annex] 

Position  Paper  Prepared  for  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly 


CONFIDENTIAL  [New  York,]  October  2, 1950. 

US/A/C.1/1989 

Composition  of  Proposed  Commission  for  Korea 


Present  ComposUion 
of  VNCOK 

Australia 

China 

El  Salvador 

France 

India 

Philippines 

Turkey 


Sponsors  of  Resolution 

Australia 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Netherlands 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
United  Kingdom 


Countries  Providing  Military 
Assistance  in  Korea  or 
Enroute  to  Korea 

Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

France 

India 

Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Norway 
Philippines 
Sweden 
Thailand 
Turkey 
South  Africa 
United  Kingdom 


United  Kingdom  Proposal 

Australia 

Netherlands 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Turkey 

Latin  America 

{Note:  The  UK  has 
spoken  to  all  the 
above  except  Tur¬ 
key  and  a  Latin 
American  State.) 
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795.00/10-350 

Memorandum,  hy  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 

Eastern  Affairs  {Merchant^  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  October  3,  1950 — 10:30  a.  m. 

Tlie  present  status  refj:arding  London's  1934  of  October  3  follows: 

1.  At  the  Department’s  request  this  message  was  relayed  to  General 
^^lacArthur  foi-  information  by  the  Department  of  Defense  at  8:30 
this  morning.  Captain  Murdaugh  is  calling  it  to  the  urgent  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

2.  Our  Watcii  Officer  repeated  it  to  GA  Del. 

3.  S/S  is  sending  it  to  the  President  in  his  noon  batch  of  important 
telegrams. 

4.  I  have  drafted  a  short  Niact  telegram  to  Loy  Henderson  asking 
for  any  further  details  and  instructing  him  to  point  out  to  Bajpai  the 
“inadmissible”  character  of  the  Chinese  Communist  threat.^ 

5.  Park  Armstrong  arranged  early  this  morning  for  an  urgent 
query  to  Tokyo  ivgarding  this  morning’s  AP  radio  report  of  a  100- 
mile  column,  including  artillery,  stretching  from  Manchuria  across 
the  Yalu  River  into  North  Korea.  The  Telecon  this  morning  has 
nothing  on  this  point. 

G.  The  telegram  was  discussed  at  Mr.  Webb’s  9 : 30  meeting  which 
I  attended.  I  expressed  my  belief  that  we  should  treat  it  with  extreme 
seriousness  and  not  discount  it  as  a  bluff.  I  also  expressed  concern  over 
the  lack  of  clarity  in  General  MacArthur’s  outstanding  orders  in  the 
present  circumstances.  My  impression  is  that  the  majority  pi  esent  were 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  bluff  pending  more  information.  It  was 
agreed  that : 

(а)  Before  sending  an  evaluation  of  the  report  to  the  President, 
we  should  await  confirmation  from  New  Delhi  and  further  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  radio  troop  column  report. 

(б)  This  development  should  be  urgently  discussed  in  New  York 
with  the  principal  other  Delegations  concerned.  I  undei-stand  Doc  * 
will  discuss  this  with  Jack  Hickerson. 

(c)  This  development  should  be  urgently  discussed  at  a  high  level 
with  the  Pentagon,  which  Doc  will  institute  via  the  established  Gen¬ 
eral  Bums  channel. 


^  See  telejrram  492  to  New  Delhi  transmitte<l  at  1  p.  m.  on  October  3,  p.  851. 
’  Reference  is  to  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  H.  Freeman  Matthews. 


Editorial  Note 

The  First  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  met 
on  October  3  from  10 : 45  a.  m.  to  12 : 55  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see 
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I'nited  Nations  clocninent  A/C.1/SR.350.  The  Indian  Representative 
(Ran)  expressed  liis  Government’s  doubts  concerning  the  wisdom  of 
authorizing  United  Nations  Forces  to  cross  the  38th  Parallel  and  in¬ 
dicated  that  India  would  abstain  in  the  Fii-st  Committee  from  votinjr 
on  either  the  eight-power  or  five-power  draft  resolutions. 


795.00/10-350 

M emormulum  hy  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Northeast  Aslan 

Affairs  (Johnson)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East¬ 
ern  Affairs  (/tusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  October  3,  li)50. 

Subject :  Threat  of  Chinese  Intervention  in  Korean  Conflict. 

Reference  London's  1934  of  Octolier  3.  Although  the  statement  at¬ 
tributed  to  Chou  En-lai  undoubtedly  contains  a  large  element  of  bluff 
directed  at  forestalling  decisive  action  on  the  UK  resolution  on  KoiTa, 
I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  assume  it  is  entirely  bluff. 

For  reasons  which  are  not  clear,  unfortunately  General  MacArthur 
has  not  thus  far  committed  across  the  38th  parallel  any  LTN  forces. 
If  he  had  done  so,  the  position  vis-a-vis  the  Chinese  would  be  much 
stixuiger.  It  appeai-s  that  he  may  be  testing  ROK  forces  north  of  38 
with  the  thought  that  it  might  not  be  militarily  necessary  to  commit 
UN  forces  north  of  the  38th.  We  are  not  openly  committed  to  the 
use  of  UN  forces  across  the  38th  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  well  worth¬ 
while  further  to  explore  the  possibility  of  using  entirely  ROK  forces 
for  the  subjugation  of  North  Korea,  of  course,  continuing  our  present 
logistic  and  tactical  Air  and  Naval  support,  thus  maintaining  the  UN 
umbrella.  This  would  maintain  the  UN  umbrella  over  the  operation 
while  reducing  the  grave  risk  of  calling  the  Chinese  bluff.  Although 
this  would  extend  de  facto  ROK  control  over  North  Korea,  I  do  not 
think  we  would  encounter  serious  difficulty  in  restraining  Rhee  from 
extending  de  jur'e  control  until  the  UN  machinery  had  operated. 
While  occupation  by  exclusively  ROK  units  would  be  much  more 
sanguinary  than  we  had  hoped,  the  UN  Commission  and  American 
advisors  attached  to  the  ROK  units  should  be  able  to  exercise  some 
restraining  influence.  This  also  has  the  added  advantage  of  avoiding 
the  great  complexities  of  carrying  out  genuine  UN  occupation  of  North 
Korea. 

I  suggest,  that  you  recommend  to  Mr.  Matthews  that  we  immediately 
request  Defense  to  ascertain  (1)  what  General  MacArthur's  present 
intentions  are  with  regard  to  the  use  of  UN  forces  north  of  38  and 
(•2)  his  a.s.sessment  of  the  capabilities  of  ROK  tixKijis  to  cai  ry  out  this 
operation. 
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795.00/10-350 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  IMoscow,  Octobcr  3,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  October  3 — 11 : 57  a.  m.] 

813.  Although  Chinese  Communists,  like  Soviets,  have  consistently 
ignored  UN  character  of  operations  Korea  and  although  Indian  Am¬ 
bassador  Peking  may  be  convenient  channel  to  communicate  Chinese 
Communist  views  to  US  and  other  western  powers.  Embassy  surprised 
that  message  of  such  serious  nature  as  that  contained  London’s  1934 
to  Department  not  conveyed  more  directly  to  UN  or  US  as  case  may 
be.  British  Embassy  concurs  our  speculation  that  Chou  En-lai’s 
statements  to  Panikkar  may  be  last  minute  Chinese  attempt  to  play 
upon  Indian  apprehension  to  point  where  maximum  profit  for  China 
and  USSR  can  be  salvaged  from  North  Korean  reverses. 

Department  pass  London,  Delhi.  Repeated  info  London  146,  New 
Delhi  41. 

ICirb; 


795.00/10-350 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  October  3, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  October  3 — 12 : 15  p.  m.] 

828.  1.  Nye,  UK  High  Commissioner,  has  just  informed  me  that 
late  this  afternoon  Bajpai,  Secretary  General  ME  A,  told  him  that 
telegram  had  just  been  received  from  Indian  Ambassador  to  Peiping 
to  effect  that  Chou  En-lai  had  advised  Ambassador  that  Peiping  had 
decided  to  intervene  in  Korea  if  US  forces  entered  North  Korea. 

2.  Bajpai  said  Nehru  in  Lucknow  but  in  Nehru’s  absence  he  took 
on  himself  to  give  this  important  information  to  Nye  with  idea  that 
London  and  Washington  be  informed  so  that  US  and  MacArthur 
would  realize  gravity  of  situation. 

3.  Bajpai  did  not  suggest  that  US  forces  be  instructed  not  to  cross 
border  but  tenor  his  remarks  indicated  he  hoped  such  order  would  be 
given  at  least  for  time  being. 

4.  Panikkar  in  commenting  on  Chou  En-lai’s  statement  said  he  was 
convinced  that  Chinese  decision  was  final  and  that  crossing  line  by 
US  forces  would  therefore  mean  extension  Korean  conflict. 

5.  Nye  has  sent  copies  of  communications  to  Washington  so  they 
should  be  soon  in  possession  Department. 


Henderson 
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795.00/10-350 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {KirTc)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Moscow,  October  3,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  October  3 — 12 : 23  p.  m.] 

814.  Reference  London’s  telegram  1934,  October  3,  telegram  from 
British  Charge  Peiping  received  by  British  Embassy  here  about  1300 
GMT. 

Embassy  officer  has  seen  telegram,  which  in  addition  to  information 
contained  ref  tel,  states  Panikkar  was  called  to  Foreign  Ministry  at 
0010  October  3  Peiping  time,  that  Panikkar  reports  that  Chou  En  Lai 
said  American  troops  (but  that  this  must  be  understood  to  mean  UN 
troops) ,  that  Chou  told  Panikkar  that  he  had  reports  that  US  troops 
already  had  crossed  38th  line,  that  CPG  was  prepared  to  accept  In¬ 
dian  position  as  described  in  Nehru’s  September  30  press  conference 
(but  only  if  US  troops  did  not  cross  38th  line),  and  that  CPG  can 
accept  no  settlement  Korea  unless  CPG  participates  in  such 
settlement.^ 

Department  pass  London,  Delhi.  Repeated  info  London  147, 
Delhi  42. 

Kirk 


^  At  a  news  conference  held  on  September  30,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  had  issued 
a  prepared  statement  on  Formosa  and  Korea  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Department  in  telegram  810,  September  30,  from  New  Delhi  (not  printed).  The 
portion  under  reference  dealing  with  Korea  read  as  follows : 

“We  are  of  opinion  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  Korean  w’ar  to 
conclusion  and  that  it  wmuld  be  wrong  to  carry  on  military  operations  when 
peaceful  methods  can  bring  necessary  results.  Therefore  we  think  United  Nations 
forces  should  not  go  beyond  38th  parallel  till  all  other  means  of  settlement  have 
been  explored.  It  is  clear  that  objective  in  Korea  should  be  a  free  and  United 
Korea  whose  government  is  settled  by  will  of  the  people.  United  Nations  should 
see  that  this  objective  is  given  effect  to.”  (795.00/U-3050) 


795.00/10-350 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  India 
SECRET  Washington,  October  3, 1950 — 1  p.  m. 

NIACT 

492.  Re  London’s  1934,  Oct  3,  rptd  New  Delhi  as  46,  pis  call  urgently 
on  Bajpai  pointing  out  Chi  Commie  demarche  lacks  legal  or  moral  jus¬ 
tification  and  threatens  overt  defiance  expressed  will  of  UN.  Any  addi¬ 
tional  details  whicli  you  can  supply  re  Chou  En  Lai’s  statement  to 
Panikkar  urgently  awaited  here. 

Webb 


468-800—70- 
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793.00/10-250 :  Telegram 

The  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  {Wilkinson)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  lIoNG  IvoNG,  October  2, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

[Keceived  Octolier  3 — 1 : 22  p.  m.] 

708.  Full  text  important  Chou  En-lai  statement  October  1  ^  not  yet 
available  here  as  NONA  English  text  still  not  released  and  Chinese 
text  was  published  in  local  press  with  many  characters  missing  in 
crucial  sections. 

Consulate  General’s  initial  impression  based  on  incomplete  accounts 
available  is  that  Chou’s  saber- rattling  probably  intended  primarily  to 
present  Communist  Govennnent  as  cliampion  of  Chinese  (and  Asian) 
nationalism  and  solidify  public  support  behind  its  pro-ESSR  and 
anti-US  polic3\  iNIaximum  of  public  support  is  essential  for  sacrifices 
involved  in  building  modern  military  machine  which  is  basic  aim  of 
Coimnunist  program.  Chou's  reference  to  “prolonged  war  of  resistance” 
by  “Korean  people”  implies  no  earl^’  change  in  balance  of  militaiy 
force  in  Korea  such  as  would  result  from  large-scale  participation  of 
PL  A  despite  warning  that  Cliina  would  not  stand  aside  “should  im¬ 
perialism  wantonly  invade  territory"  of  neighlxir”. 

Further  comments  on  statement  will  be  deferred  until  full  text 
available  for  stud3^^ 

Wilkinson 


^  Reference  is  to  Premier  Chon  En-lai’s  report  on  September  30  to  the  National 
Committee  of  the  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference  commemorating  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  wherein  he 
stated  that  “the  Chinese  people  absolutely  will  not  tolerate  foreign  aggression 
nor  will  they  supinely  tolerate  seeing  their  neighbours  being  savagely  invaded  by 
imi)erialists”.  (Cliina  Monthly  Rerietc  (November  11)50),  p.  103) 

“  Telegram  723,  October  5,  from  Hong  Kong,  not  printed,  stated  that  a  careful 
reading  of  the  full  text  of  Chou’s  statement  confirmed  the  impression  expresse<l 
in  telegram  708.  It  went  on  to  say  that  the  most  likely  interpretation  of  the 
statement  tliat  China  would  not  “supinely  tolerate  seeing  their  neighbours  being 
savagely  invaded  by  imperialists’’  was  that  the  North  Koreans  could  count  on 
the  Chinese  Communists  for  diplomatic  supjmrt  and  material  assistance  for  their 
continued  armed  resistance  to  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations.  (793.00/10-550) 


Editorial  Note 

The  351st  meeting  of  tlie  General  As.sembly’s  First  Committee  took 
place  on  October  3  from  3  to  5 ;  45  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  docu¬ 
ment  A/C.1/SR.351.  Tlie  debate  on  the  eight-power  and  five-power 
draft  resolutions  continued,  but  no  voting  took  place. 
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795B.5/10-350 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  {Marshall)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  October  3, 1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  The  Department  of  Defense  has  considered 
the  memoranda  of  16  September  1950  and  22  September  1950  from 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  JNIatthews  to  Major  General  J.  11. 
Burns,  dealing  with  matters  relating  to  the  termination  of  Korean 
hostilities. 

The  Department  of  Defense  perceives  no  objection,  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view,  to  those  matters,  in  both  of  the  letters,  which  are 
primarily  within  its  purview.  From  the  standpoint  of  execution  by 
the  field  command,  the  proposals  in  these  memoranda  are  entirely 
feasible  and  practicable. 

With  regard  to  the  “Program  for  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities,”^ 
the  Department  of  Defense  notes  the  effort  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  gain  as  favorable  a  reception  as  possible  in  the  General 
Assembly  for  all  parts  of  this  program,  and  is  in  accord  therewith. 
The  Department  of  Defense  would  like  to  offer  for  your  considera¬ 
tion  the  following  suggestions,  which  are  based  on  study  and  com¬ 
ment  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force: 

1)  A  provision  might  be  included  in  paragraph  A  for  the  reorienta¬ 
tion  of  captured  North  Korean  troops  before  their  return  to  their 
homes  in  North  Korea,  insofar  as  this  is  practicable  in  view  of  local 
conditions.  It  is  important  to  our  long-term  objectives,  in  accordance- 
with  paragraph  22  of  NSC  81/1,^  to  render  these  troops  as  politically 
harmless  as  possible  and  to  rehabilitate  the  majority  of  them  for 
reliable  service  in  the  post-hostilities  period. 

2)  U.S.  planning  should  allow  for  the  possibility  that  North  Korean- 
civil  authorities  may  not  be  able  or  willing  to  maintain  law  and  order 
north  of  the  38°,  pending  the  assumption  of  control  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  In  case  of  a  complete  breakdown  of 
authority  in  areas  north  of  the  38°,  the  U.N.  forces  should  be  prepared 
to  assume  direct  responsibility  for  civil  affairs. 

3)  In  the  light  of  the  contingency  mentioned  in  paragraph  2,  and 
the  responsibilities  that  may  fall  upon  the  United  Nations’  Command,, 
the  U.S.  Government  should  seek  the  immediate  creation  of  adequate 
U.N.  organizations  to  handle  the  tremendous  problems  that  will  fol¬ 
low  hostilities.  It  would  appear  that  the  present  U.N.  Commission  for 
Korea  is  neither  staffed  nor  equipped  to  meet  all  these  problems.  There¬ 
fore,  the  U.N.  should  create  either  one  single  combined  or  three  sepa¬ 
rate  agencies  to  handle  the  three  major  problems  of  relief  and 
reconstruction,  political  unification,  and  the  immediate  and  long-range 
security  of  Korea. 


'  Dated  September  9,  p.  712. 
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4)  Paragraph  5B  of  the  Program  makes  reference,  by  implication, 
to  the  possibility  of  war  criminal  trials.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  U.S.  should  commit  itself  to  trying  wp  criminals  without  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  situation  since,  in  any  case,  the  real 
war  criminals  will  not  be  reachable  by  any  judicial  process. 

I  wish  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
continues  to  believe  that  as  few  U.S.  troops  as  possible  should  engage  in 
the  physical  occupation  and  pacification  of  areas  north  of  the  38°, 
once  organized  military  hostilities  have  ended.  It  remains  important, 
therefore,  to  increase  the  number  of  other  U.N.  troops  sent  to  Korea, 
particularly  from  countries  in  Asia. 

Faithfully  yours,  G.  Marshall 


795.00/10-350 

Draft  Paper  Prepared  in  the  Department  of  the  Army  ^ 
SECRET  [Washington,]  October  3,  1950. 

PRIORITT 

This  radio  is  in  two  parts : 

Part  1 — General  concept  for  occupation  of  North  Korea.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  occupation  will  be  to  establish  peace  and  security  so  that 
the  Koieans  themselves  may  solve  the  Korean  problem.  The  occupa¬ 
tion  forces  will  not  impose  on  the  North  Korean  peoples  a  complete 
administration  of  government.  However,  it  will  be  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  substitute  for  the  central  government  and  also  to  establish  and 
maintain  supervision  and  controls  over  Korean  de  facto  provincial 
and  local  governments. 

Three  phases  are  enidsaged  in  this  occupation.  The  first  phase  will 
begin  with  the  fact  of  occupation  and  will  last  until  guerrilla  activi¬ 
ties  have  been  reduced  to  the  point  that  they  are  no  longer  a  major 
concern.  The  second  phase  will  commence  at  the  end  of  the  first  phase 
and  will  continue  until  national  elections  have  been  held.  The  third 
phase  will  commence  when  national  elections  have  been  held  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  has  assumed  responsibility. 

During  the  first  phase,  conditions  of  security  will  be  paramount 
and  governmental  actions  will  be  limited  largely  to  provision  of 
relief  and  minimum  assistance,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  and  the  initial  establishment  or  reactivation  of  de  fcu>to 
local  and  provincial  governments.  During  the  second  phase,  military 
security  will  be  a  matter  of  secondary  concern  and  normal  political 
and  economic  activity  under  the  guidance  of  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mission  will  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost.  During  the  third  phase,  the 


'  This  draft  was  prepared  In  the  form  of  a  telegram  to  CINCFE. 
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United  Kepublic  of  Korea  will  assume  authority  and  all  United  Na¬ 
tions  troops  other  than  those  required  for  the  security  of  the  country 
will  be  withdrawn. 

It  is  contemplated  that  throughout  the  first  phase  the  Commanding^ 
General  of  the  Unified  Command  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  the 
supreme  authority  in  North  Korea  subject  only  to  control  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  Government  as  their  executive 
agent.  During  the  second  phase  the  Commanding  General  will  retain 
complete  authority  as  stated  above  but  will,  nevertheless,  give  the 
utmost  consideration  to  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the  United 
Natioirs  Commission  or  Commissions  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere 
with  military  security.  During  the  third  phase  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  will  be  responsible  only  for  the  military  security  of  the  forces 
under  his  command  to  the  extent  that  such  forces  remain  in  North 
Korea. 

Part  2 — Proposed  Directive.  Quoted  below  is  a  proposed  directive 
for  your  civil  affaii-s  activities  in  North  Korea.  State  has  concurred. 
Request  your  comments  to  include  not  only  amendments  but  additional 
matters  which  should  be  covered. 

“1.  Purpose 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  directive  to  prescribe  the  broad  policies 
which  will  govern  the  conduct  of  your  occupation  as  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conunander-in-Chief  and  Military  Governor  of  that  part  of 
Korea  which  lies  North  of  the  38th  Parallel  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
“North  Korea”). 

2.  Mission 

You  will  occupy  North  Korea  in  the  name  of  and  as  trustee  for  the 
United  Nations.  It  shall  be  your  primary  duty  to  so  administer  your 
occupation  as  to  facilitate  public  order,  economic  rehabilitation  and 
the  democratic  mode  of  life  in  the  area  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
unification  of  the  free  and  independent  Korea. 

3.  Command 

The  United  Nations,  through  such  agencies  as  may  be  designated  by 
it,  is  the  supreme  authority  over  the  occupation  of  North  Korea.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  have  been  designated  as  the 
executive  agency  through  which  you  will  receive  your  instructions 
and  to  which  you  will  report.  The  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  issue  such 
interim  and  emergency  instructions  and  guidance  as  are  necessary  in 
the  interpretation  or  in  the  absence  of  the  United  Nations  directives. 
"Within  the  policies  established  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  you  will 
issue  such  implementary  directives  and  orders  as  required  for  the 
fulfillment  of  your  mission. 

4.  Relationships 

a.  The  ITnited  Nations  will  establish  in  Korea  one  or  more 
agencies  to  observe,  advise  and  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of 
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the  United  Nations  objectives  for  a  unified  Korea.  You  will,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  your  mission,  give  these  agencies  full  co¬ 
operation  and  support  and  will  follow  their  advice  and  recom¬ 
mendation  so  far  as  possible.  You  are  not,  however,  subject  to 
their  direct  jurisdiction. 

5.  In  order  to  afford  the  individual  nations  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  reconstruction,  reorienta¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  of  the  area  and  subject  to  such  controls 
as  will  permit  you  to  coordinate  their  action  or  as  are  necessary 
for  reasons  of  military  securement  or  operation,  anthority  to 
enter  and  operate  in  the  area  will  be  granted  by  the  J oint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  subject  to  your  concurrence. 

c.  While  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  been  recognized  as  the 
sole  legally  constituted  government  in  Korea,  its  sovereignty  over 
that  part  of  the  country  North  of  the  38th  Parallel  has  not  been 
generally  recognized.  Although  you  are  not  authorized  to  recog¬ 
nize  such  sovereignty,  it  is  desirable  that  in  matters  of  national 
scope  you  consult  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  facilitate  even¬ 
tual  unification. 

d.  The  Department  of  State  will  designate  the  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  your  political  advisor 
of  North  Korea  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  He  will  perform 
the  normal  functions  of  a  political  advisor  with  respect  to  your 
operations  in  North  Korea. 

5.  General 

All  policies  set  forth  hereinafter  and  all  policies  which  5^11  shall 
establish  shall  be  so  interpreted  and  implemented  as  to  change  as  little 
as  possible  the  conditions  which  you  find  when  you  enter  North  Korea. 
Land  reform  measures,  nationalization  and  socialization  of  indus¬ 
tries  and  similar  matters  having  a  serious  impact  upon  individuals 
should  be  left  in  statits  quo.  Any  change  should  be  made  by  the  Korean 
people  themselves  after  the  unification  has  been  accomplished,  or  on 
the  firm  recommendations  of  the  United  Nations  Commissions. 
Similarly,  your  participation  in  the  government  of  North  Korea  will 
be  limited  to  the  minimum  necessary  to  assure  law  and  order  and 
tranquility.  Any  amendments  or  repeals  of  laws  existing  at  the  time 
of  your  entry  will  be  limited  to  those  necessary  from  the  standpoint 
of  military  security  and  the  success  of  your  mission,  or  those  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  United  Nations  Commissions. 

6.  Governmental  Organization 

You  will  dissolve  the  Democratic  Peoples  Republic  of  Korea,  its 
supporting  communist  party  and  all  other  subversive  and  totalitarian 
groups  inimical  to  the  occupation.  You  will  not  create  a  central  gov¬ 
ernment  for  North  Korea  other  than  as  a  part  of  your  occupational 
control  machinery.  It  is  desirable  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  native 
governni^ent  be  retained  or  reestablished  at  the  local  and  provincial 
levels.  You  are  authorized  to  retain,  remove  or  appoint  such  officials, 
either  native  or  United  Nations,  on  all  levels  of  government  as  vou 
deem  desirable  and  to  make  such  changes  in  the  political  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  area  as  best  to  serve  the  occupational  mission  and  to 
facilitate  eventual  unification. 
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7.  Rights  of  Individuals 

The  mere  fact  that  an  individual  is  or  was  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  North  Korean  government,  an  official  of  that  government 
or  any  local  government  or  a  member  of  any  political  party  will  not 
subject  him  to  prosecution  or  reprisal  and  will  not,  by  that  reason 
alone,  bar  him  from  office  or  employment.  You  will  apprehend  and 
hold  for  trial  by  appropriate  international  tribunals,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  customs  of  war  and  the  precedents  of  the  war 
crimes  trials  in  Germany  and  tJapan,  all  persons  who  are  or  may  be 
charged  with  war  crimes  or  crimes  against  humanity. 

8.  Economy 

You  will  supply  relief  and  assistance  in  goods  and  services  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  your  judgment  bearing  in  mind  both  United  States  humani¬ 
tarian  purposes  and  the  desirability  of  dissemination  of  infoimation 
through  the  entire  world  as  to  the  promptness  and  effectiveness  of 
United  Nations  relief.  You  will  coordinate  any  additional  relief,  re¬ 
habilitation  or  assistance  of  other  agencies  which  are  authorized  to 
function  within  the  area.  In  your  activities  in  connection  with  com¬ 
munications,  transportation,  health,  welfare,  reeducation,  reorien¬ 
tation,  taxation,  banking,  refugees  and  in  all  other  proper  and 
pertinent  fields  of  endeavor,  vou  will  consult  freely  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  the  various  United  Nations  Commissions,  and  appropriate 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

9.  J uiisdiction 

You  will  detei-mine  to  what  extent  and  for  what  purposes  civilian 
representatives  of  United  States  and  United  Nations  governmental 
agencies  will  be  subject  to  North  Korea  jurisdiction  or  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  tribunals  established  by  you.  Your  determination  of  these 
matters  will  be  transmitted  to  the  United  Nations  for  the  approval 
■of  that  body  and  thereafter  all  such  personnel  entering  North  Korea 
will  thereupon  be  subject  to  such  jurisdiction. 

10.  Control  Organization 

It  is  desired  that  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  your  occupational  head¬ 
quarters  shall  be  separated  from  your  tactical  command;  that  it 
minimize  the  use  of  military  personnel ;  that  the  maximum  number  of 
members  from  all  friendly  United  Nations  be  utilized;  that  there  be 
a  minimum  of  United  States  and  Republic  of  Korea  personnel ;  and 
that  it  be  stisceptible  without  major  reorganization  to  transfer  m  tofo 
to  a  non-military  agency,  cither  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  United 
Nations. 

11.  Re-edneation  and  Re-orientation 

You  will  initiate  and  conduct  an  intensive  re-education  and  re¬ 
orientation  program  designed  to  establish  in  the  people  of  North  Korea 
the  capabilitv  of  choosing  their  own  destiny  and  to  expedite  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  Korea  under  a  freely  elected  government.  Tliis  program 
will  make  maximum  use  of  United  Nations  guidance  and  facilities.* 


*  An  nmended  draft  was  sent  to  Oeneral  MacArthnr  on  October  9,  In  teleerram 
WAR  08721,  not  printed,  for  his  pnidance  and  comment.  For  the  final  text  of  the 
directive  ns  sent  to  General  MacArthur,  see  telegram  256,  October  28,  7  p.  ni.,  to 
Seoul,  p.  1007. 
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795.00/10-350 :  Telegram 

The  Anibassador  in  the  Netherlands  {Chapin)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  The  Hague,  October  3,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

niact  [Received  October  3 — 5 :  54  p.  m.] 

490.  Secretary-General  Boon  gave  me  today  resume  all  recent  cables 
from  Dutch  Charge  Peking  bearing  Korean  situation.  Explained 
while  no  date  fixed  therein  this  most  recent  information  and  based 
largely  Panikkar’s  observation  although  checked  by  Dutch  language 
officers  with  such  sources  as  still  available.  Boon  believed  reports  cor¬ 
rect  although  inclined  believe  might  be  some  bluffing. 

“(1)  Chou  En-lai  said  private  com^ersation  China  would  fight  in 
case  38th  Parallel  were  crossed ;  when  pointed  out  events  UXO-Assem- 
bly  and  SC  seemed  indicate  more  favorable  tendency  towards  China 
and  event  war  with  USA  Chinese  industrial  resources  and  equipment 
especially  Manchuria  bound  be  completely  destroyed,  Chou  En-lai  in¬ 
sisted  China  had  defended  herself  against  ‘further  aggression’  by 
USA ;  crossing  38th  would  be  considered  such. 

“  (2)  Chief  of  Staff  Chinese  Army  private  conversation  made  state¬ 
ment  China  no  choice  but  fight  if  38th  Parallel  crossed ;  although  real¬ 
ized  war  with  USA  would  set  back  China’s  development  50  years  or 
more.  Chief  of  Staff  opinion  if  no  i-esistance  offered  this  time,  China 
would  forever  be  under  American  control. 

“(3)  Furthermore  learned  from  Peking,  Nehru  cable  personal  mes¬ 
sage  Mao  stating:  {a)  Great  Britain,  France  and  US  decided  New 
York  38th  Parallel  would  not  be  crossed  until  after  matter  been  dis¬ 
cussed  UNO.  (6)  India  against  crossing  38th  Parallel  by  military 
forceps,  (c)  India  bringing  much  pressure  as  possible  on  Ulv  prevent 
crossings”. 

Boon  said  telegram  appreciation  foregoing  information  that  mo¬ 
ment  in  from  Peking  high  ix)ints  of  which  he  translated  allowing  me 
take  notes. 

Dutch  Charge  convinced  Peking  Government  does  not  want  war 
but  there  real  danger  in  moment  panic  Chinese  Communists  might 
precipitate  situation  if  our  forces  cross  38th  and  penetrate  deeply 
Korea.  Known  Chinese  Communists  have  approximately  one  million 
their  best  troops  Manchuria.  Dutch  Charge  reports  it  clear  Panikkar 
himself  fellow  traveler  or  highly  sympathetic  Chinese  Communist 
regime  and  cited  Panikkar  quoted  as  evidence  US  determined,  war-like 
coui-sc  that  it  had  retained  service  Matthews  as  Secretarj'  Navy  after 
“preventive  war”  speech.^  Panikkar  stated  US  promises  it  would 

*In  a  speech  in  Boston  on  Angpist  25,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Francis  P. 
Matthews  advocated  that  the  United  States  institute  a  war  to  compel  cooperation 
for  peace,  adding  that  the  United  States  would  thus  become  the  first  aggressor 
for  peace. 
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withdraw  troops  Korea  soon  as  stable  government  established  all  very 
well  but  not  convincing  and  Dutch  Charge  inclined  however  believe 
as  Boon  indicated  (fii-st  paragraph  this  cable)  some  this  belligerent 
Communist  China  attitude  bluff  although  Chinese  Commimist  feeling 
toward  US  still  intensely  bitter  largely  because  arms,  ammunition 
furnished  Chiang  Kai-shek  during  and  after  Chinese  civil  war. 

Boon  referred  statement  made  me  yesterday  by  Stikker  that  Indian 
delegation  Lake  Success  at  first  strongly  endorsed  crossing  38th  Paral¬ 
lel  and  UK  peace  proposals  but  when  matter  referred  Nehru  there  had 
been  complete  about  face.  This  would  seem  in  line  with  numbered 
paragraph  (3)  above.  Boon  also  made  interesting  statement  he  knew 
for  fact  Panikkar  had  in  June  strongly  advised  Nehru  have  India 
oppose  UN  declaration  of  North  Koreans  as  aggressors  but  that  par¬ 
ticular  case  his  message  due  communications  difficulties  arrived  sub¬ 
sequent  positive  action  Indian  delegation  Lake  Success  on  Nehru’s 
instructions.  In  almost  every  other  case,  said  Boon,  Nehru  accepted 
Panikkar’s  advice  as  against  that  of  Benegal  Ran. 

Boon  emphasized  above  information  must  be  closely  guarded  since 
if  any  leak  occurred,  sources  information  would  dry  up  completely. 
Am  not  repeating  this  any  other  post. 

Chapin 

795.00/10-150 

'Memorandum,  of  Conversations^  "by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Ruslc) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  October  4, 1950. 

Subject :  Korean  Operations 

Participants :  Sir  Oliver  Franks — British  Ambassador 

Lord  Arthur  W.  Tedder — British  Embassy 
Dean  Rusk — Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

Sir  Olii’cr  Franks  called  me  at  the  office  last  night  and  asked  if  I 
could  drop  out  to  see  him  and  Lord  Tedder.  He  preferred  not  to  come 
to  the  Department  at  that  unusual  hour  in  order  not  to  arouse  specula¬ 
tion  if  the  press  happened  to  get  hold  of  it. 

Wlien  I  arrived  at  the  Embassy,  the  British  Ambassador,  Lord 
Tedder  and  Mr.  Graves  were  going  over  some  telegrams  from  London. 
Their  immediate  concern  was  to  provide  the  answers  to  some  questions 
which  London  had  raised  on  a  most  urgent  basis  about  the  operations 
in  Korea.  The  Ambassador  pointed  out  that  he  did  not  wish  to  raise 
any  questions  of  policy  nor  to  indicate  that  any  difference  of  opinion 
existed,  but  merely  wished  to  know  how  to  reply  to  the  specific  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  London  wished  answers.  Ho  had  no  indication  of  what 
London  might  think  about  the  matters  involved. 
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The  first  question  was  whether  South  Korean  forces  are  in  fact 
nortli  of  the  38th  parallel  and  whether  they  went  north  of  the  parallel 
in  pursuance  to  a  directive  from  the  Unified  Command.  I  replied  that 
our  information  is  that  South  Korean  forces  are  in  fact  north  of  the 
38th  parallel  along  the  east  coast,  that  this  advance  had  not  penetrated 
initially  as  far  as  the  first  press  reports  had  indicated,  but  that  I  did 
not  know  how  rapidly  they  were  moving  and  could  not  say  exactly 
where  they  are.^  I  stated  further  that  I  did  not  have  precise  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  wliether  these  forces  crossed  the  parallel  in  pursuance  to  a 
specific  directive  from  the  Unified  Command  but  that  I  supposed  they 
were  operating  under  general  pursuit  directives  from  the  Unified 
Command. 

The  second  question  was  whether  any  United  Nations  forces  other 
than  South  Koreans  were  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  I  replied  that  our 
present  information  is  that  no  United  Nations  ground  forces  other 
than  South  Koreans  are  beyond  the  38th  parallel,  that  considerable 
resistance  has  been  encountered  b}”^  American  forces  between  Seoul  and 
the  parallel,  but  that  air  and  naval  operations  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  were  continuing  and  that  raiding  and  demolition  parties 
might  of  course  be  going  ashore  at  any  time  as  they  had  been  through¬ 
out  the  operations.^ 

Tlie  third  question  was  Avhether  it  is  the  United  States  view  that 
operations  by  General  MacArthur  north  of  the  38th  parallel  are 
covered  by  the  Security  Council  Resolution  of  June  27.  I  stated  that 
we  considered  military  operations  by  General  IMacArthur  north  of 
the  38th  parallel  to  he  coA’^ered  by  the  June  27  Resolution,  that 
there  is  a  hostile  amiy  in  the  field  which  is  still  shooting  at  United 
Nations  forces,  that  this  army  continues  to  operate  throughout  Soutli 
Korea  wherever  it  can  do  so,  that  it  has  refused  to  disgorge  its  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  it  shows  e\’ery  indication  of  continuing 
the  fight.  In  this  circumstance  we  consider  it  militarily  necessary  for 
General  IMacArthur  to  continue  the  fight  in  whatever  way  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  to  him  and  the  38th  parallel  wrould  not  itself  impose  a 
barrier,  I  stated,  howeA’er,  that  we  did  not  consider  the  June  27  Reso¬ 
lution  in  itself  to  represent  a  broad  political -military  objective  looking 
toAvard  the  occupation  of  all  of  Korea  for  the  purpo.se  of  bringing 
about  a  particular  political  result.  This,  we  thought,  would  follow 

’ROK  patrols  crossed  the  38th  parallel  on  September  30,  and  the  ROK  army 
advanced  past  the  frontier  in  strength  during  the  next  two  days.  On  October  3, 
General  MacArthur  made  the  first  public  otiicial  announcement  of  the  crossing 
of  the  parallel.  (Appleman,  S!outh  to  the  Nnlctnnff,  North  to  the  YaJu,  p.  01.’)! 

’  U.S,  forces  crossed  into  North  Korea  on  October  7  and  commenced  fighting 
northward  above  the  38th  parallel  on  October  9.  {Ibid.,  p.  623) 
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from  further  United  Nations  action  of  the  sort  now  being  considered 
by  Committee  1. 

The  final  question  was  whether  General  MacArthur  had  received 
instructions  to  go  north  of  the  38th  parallel  and  the  nature  of  these 
instructions.  The  telegram  from  the  Foreign  Office  stated  that 
Gascoigne  (UK)  in  Tokyo  ®  had  been  informed  by  General  MacArthur 
that  he  was  under  strict  instructions  not  to  operate  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  without  a  specific  directive  from  the  President.  Sir  Oliver 
then  said  lie  thought  that  I  ought  to  know  that  he  knew  about  certain 
plans  which  were  in  existence  for  execution  within  a  “finite  time”,  and 
that  he  was  not  clear  how  Gascoigne’s  report  and  this  information 
fitted  together.  lie  outlined  the  content  of  such  plans  sufficiently  to 
make  it  evident  that  he  had  received  excellent  information,  although 
he  did  not  disclose  the  source  or  the  channel.  I  told  him  that  General 
INIacArthur  had  received  an  operational  policy  directive  which  per¬ 
mitted  operations  north  of  the  38th  parallel,  that  he  had  been  asked 
to  refer  his  plans  for  such  operations  back  to  Washington  for  approval 
in  order  that  Washington  could  take  a  good  look  at  the  situation  in 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Eussian  and  Chinese  aspects  before  the 
jilans  were  executed.  I  told  him  that  General  MacArthur  had  sub¬ 
mitted  such  plans  and  that  he  had  been  given  general  approval 
although  I  could  not  tell  him  whether  it  would  be  necessaiy  for 
General  MacArthur  to  get  a  final  Avord  from  Washington  before  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  plans.  I  told  him  this  was  a  matter  of  ignorance  on  my 
part  since  the  matter  had  been  handled  on  a  A^ery  high  level  while 
I  was  in  New  York,  but  I  reminded  him  that  the  President  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  exercised  continuing  responsibility  and  super- 
A’ision  for  tlie  source  [course]  of  operations  in  Korea. 

Sir  Oliver  stated  that  he  thought  the  information  I  had  provided 
would  bo  helpful  to  London  and  would  give  them  something  to  “chew” 
on  pending  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bevin  and  Mr.  Dening  on  Wednesday. 
I  told  Sir  OliA’er  I  felt  that  Mr.  Dening  had  very  considerable  back¬ 
ground  on  these  matters  which  I  had  giA^en  him  in  New  York  and 
Avhich  Avould  be  most  useful  to  the  Foreign  Office  upon  Mr.  Dening’s 
arrival. 

Sir  OliA’er  then  asked  me  whether  I  could  give  him  any  further 
information  on  Wednesday  morning^  on  the  particular  point  as  to 
whether  General  MacArthur  requires  any  further  check  with  Wash¬ 
ington  before  carrying  out  his  plans.  I  told  him  that  I  Avould  lot 
him  hear  from  me  on  Wednesday  moniing. 


*  Alvary  O.i.scoigne,  U.K.  Political  Representative  in  Japan. 

*  October  4. 
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After  talking  the  above  over  with  Mr.  Matthews,  I  called  the  British 
Ambassador  on  the  morning  of  October  5  \_^f^  and  told  him — 

(1)  We  do  not  know  whether  the  South  Koreans  moved  north  of 
the  38th  Parallel  on  specific  order  of  the  Unified  Command  but  pre¬ 
sumed  the  South  Koreans  had  a  general  pursuit  directive  and  that  the 
Unified  Command  was  responsible  for  their  operations  whether  a 
specific  directive  was  issued  or  not. 

(2)  We  do  not  know  whether  General  MacArthur  would  be  required 
to  make  a  last  minute  check  with  Washington  before  moving  north 
of  the  38th  Parallel  with  United  Nations  forces,  but  that  Washington 
was  following  the  situation  on  a  day-to-day  basis;  in  any  event,  it 
might  be  useful  for  Lord  Tedder  to  have  a  talk  with  General  Bradley, 
to  which  the  Ambassador  agreed. 

Dean  Rusk 


10  Fllea  I 

Minutes  of  the  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

SECRET  New  York,  October  4, 1950 — 9 : 15  a.  m. 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  persons  present  (50) .] 

1.  Composition  of  Korean  Commission 

Mr.  Ross  reported  that  our  slate  was  somewhat  “unhooked”.  While 
Pearson  had  been  personally  inclined  to  accept  a  place  for  Canada, 
St.  Laurent^  had  refused  on  the  basis  that  this  was  predominantly 
an  Asian  problem,  although  if  India  were  not  included,  Canada  might 
accept.  It  now  appeared  that  India  was  not  willing  to  participate  in  the 
Commission.  There  was  still  a  possibility  of  adding  India,  Canada 
and  Brazil  to  the  six  states  now  on  the  slate.  Mr.  Rusk  had  thought 
that  it  might  be  appropriate  for  the  Secretary  to  talk  to  Sir  B.  N.  Rau 
with  respect  to  Indian  membership,  and  a  question  had  also  been  raised 
as  to  whether  any  further  attempt  to  put  pressure  on  the  Canadians 
to  accept  membership  should  be  made.  It  now  appeared  that  Australia, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Turkey,  and  Chile  were  definitely  slated, 
and  probably  the  Netherlands,  although  Romulo  yesterday  had  begun 
to  push  Indonesia  and  the  Dutch  had  drawn  back.  Mr.  Ross  thought 
it  would  be  premature  to  give  Indonesia  such  an  assignment. 

The  Secretary  thought  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  talk  to  the 
Indian  Delegation ;  India  believed  that  crossing  the  38th  parallel  had 
been  a  mistake  and  was  not  now  willing  to  share  in  the  projected 
Korean  effort.  We  had  at  least  tried  to  get  them  to  accept  a  seat  on  the 
Commission.  Mr.  Dulles  was  not  inclined  to  press  the  Indians  further. 
If  India  were  included,  he  believed  that  the  Commission  would  be- 


*  Louis  St.  Laurent,  Canadian  Prime  Minister. 
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come  a  general  forum  for  the  discussion  of  Asian  problems,  and  it 
was  also  important  that  India  had  not  gone  along  with  us  in  the 
committee. 

After  noting  that  six  members  were  included  on  the  commission, 
Mr.  Dulles  asked  if  it  might  not  be  better  to  have  an  odd  number. 
Ambassador  Austin  believed  this  made  little  difference.  The  Secretary 
inquired  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  First  Committee  to  report 
out  a  six-member  commission  and  for  the  plenary  to  add  others.  Mr. 
Ross  said  this  had  been  done  in  other  cases.  The  Secretary  thought 
this  course  would  be  preferable  to  anything  which  would  mean  hold¬ 
ing  up  committee  action.  We  could  communicate  this  view  to  others, 
and  perhaps  this  morning  also  talk  further  with  the  Canadians  and 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  perhaps  India.  The  Secretary  inquired 
what  position  we  should  take  if  Indonesia  desired  a  place  on  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Ross  thought  we  should  agree,  but  Ambassador  Austin 
did  not  like  the  idea  at  all ;  we  wanted  a  strong  constructive  commis¬ 
sion,  and  Indonesia  would  be  a  weak  spot,  exposing  the  Commission 
to  vacillation  and  delay.  Mr.  Raynor  suggested  that  if  Canada  were 
adamant  in  its  refusal  to  serve.  New  Zealand  might  be  considered. 
The  Secretary  agreed.  He  thought  we  should  not  favor  Indonesia; 
we  should  conclude  negotiations  on  the  present  slate,  possibly  adding 
India  or  New  Zealand  or  Brazil,  or  all  three  later  on. 

Senator  Lodge  referred  to  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Anne 
O’Hare  McCormick  *  who  felt  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some 
states  from  the  Far  East  represented  on  the  Commission.  Mr.  Thurston 
suggested  Burma  as  a  possibility ;  the  Burmese  delegate  had  made  a 
constructive  speech  in  the  committee.  The  Secretary  asked  about  Thai¬ 
land.  Ambassador  Austin  stated  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  had 
proposed  Thailand  and  the  Philippines.  Senator  Lodge  thought  it 
would  be  good  politics  to  include  a  state  from  the  Far  East ;  Mr.  Cohen 
concurred.  Ambassador  Gross  remarked  that  neither  India  nor 
Pakistan,  as  he  recalled,  had  recognized  the  Republic  of  Korea ;  their 
inclusion  might  embark  the  Commission  on  a  course  of  mischief  mak¬ 
ing.  Refemng  to  India,  Mr.  Bancroft  said  that  the  sponsors  had 
wanted  it  and  the  Indian  Delegation  had  requested  instructions  from 
Delhi ;  he  thought  we  should  simply  sit  back  and  let  the  Indian  situa¬ 
tion  develop.  The  Secretary  agreed  that  if  India  had  been  asked  to 
serve  tliat  was  enough  for  now.  Otherwise  he  believed  Thailand  or 
another  state  in  the  area  might  be  added. 

[Here  follows  the  record  of  the  discussion  on  the  second  item  on  the 
agenda :  Appointment  of  the  Secretary-General.] 


*  American  newspaper  woman. 
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Editorial  Note 

The  First  Committee  met  on  October  4  from  10 : 45  a.  m.  to  1 : 10 
p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  AyC.l/SIl.352.  Debate  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  draft  resolutions  and  various  amendments,  preliminary 
to  the  voting  which  took  place  at  the  afternoon  session  (see  editorial 
note,  page  873). 

795.00/10-450 

Memorandum  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  (Cluhb) 

to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 

{Merchant) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  October  4,  1950. 

Subject :  Chinese  Communist  Threat  of  Intervention  in  Korea 

Reference :  CA  memorandum  of  September  27,  1950,  “Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Intentions” 

The  following  additional  thoughts  are  offered  respecting  the 
Chinese  Communist  threat  of  intervention  in  Korea. 

Note  in  the  complete  message  received  from  the  British  Charge 
d’Affaires  at  Peking,  as  provided  by  the  British  Embassy  in  Washing¬ 
ton,^  that:  Chou  En-lai  summoned  Panikkar  at  0010  hours  local  time, 
October  3,  thus  indicating  urgency ;  Chou  En-lai  referred  to  “Ameri¬ 
can”  armed  forces  crossing  the  38th;  and  Chou  while  stating  that 
Peiping  was  prepared  to  accept  the  Indian  Government’s  position  re 
Korea  as  set  forth  by  Nehru  in  his  September  26  [30']  press  confer¬ 
ence,* *  said  further  that  China  would  accept  no  settlement  of  the  Korea 
question  to  which  China  was  not  a  party. 

The  Chou  En-lai  demarche  cannot  safely  be  regarded  as  mere  bluff, 
although  (1)  made  after  presumed  receipt  by  Mao  Tse-tung  of  mes¬ 
sage  from  Nehru  stating  38th  parallel  would  not  be  crossed  until  after 
UN  discussion*  and  (2)  designed  admirably  to  support  the  Soviet 
resolution  in  UN.  Ilis  demarche  must  be  regarded  as  having  been 
made  with  foreknowledge  and  support  of  USSR.  The  political  and 
military  stakes  are  considerable,  and  Moscow  and  Peiping  may  be 
prepared  to  take  considerable  risks. 

If  China  and  USSR  are  prepared  now  to  accept  the  danger  of 
clash  with  UN  in  Korea,  that  means  that  they  are  prepared  to  risk 
the  danger  of  World  War  III,  and  feel  ready  to  meet  that  danger, 
given  present  comparative  military  strengtlis.  In  such  case,  we  can- 

*  Not  printed. 

*  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  814  from  Moscow  received  at  12 :  23  p.  m.  on 
October  3.  p.  8.51 . 

•Tile  Hague  Tel  490,  Oct.  3,  1950.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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not  avoid  danger  either  by  retreating  from  it  or  by  surrendering  to 
the  Peiping  threat:  either  move  would  increase,  not  diminish,  the 
danger  inherent  in  the  situation  for  us.® 

Acceptance  of  either  the  Soviet  proposition,  or  the  Chou  dictum 
that  China  must  be  party  to  any  agreement  affecting  Korea,  would 
obviously  vitiate  any  arrangements  for  settlement  of  the  Korean  af¬ 
fair  and  rob  the  UN  allies  of  fruits  of  their  effort.  The  danger  offered 
by  North  Korea  in  the  first  instance  would  thus  continue  in  being.  In 
the  light  of  all  of  the  circumstances  neither  Peiping’s  nor  Moscow’s 
suggestion  seems  to  merit  sympathetic  consideration.  The  problem  is, 
however,  not  one  which,  for  reasons  of  either  UN  procedm'e  or 
{)olitical  expediency,  we  should  endeavor  to  solve  alone.  Especially  in 
view  of  the  possible  dangers  inherent  in  the  situation,  we  should 
proceed  only  with  due  regard  to  (1)  our  military  position  in  the 
global  field  and  (2)  the  political  and  military  positions  of  our  friends. 
We  should  continue  to  advance  against  the  enemy  in  the  world 
theater,  but  in  the  theater  in  question  we  should  advance  only  if  it 
is  in  accord  with  our  own  best  interests  and  we  have  the  general  sup¬ 
port  of  our  UN  allies.  It  would  seem  now  that  the  North  Koreans 
do  not  intend  to  surrender;  at  the  best,  therefore,  we  can  evidently 
expect  only  (1)  a  costly  military  campaign,  complicated  by  guerrilla 
warfare  (as  suggested  in  publicity  in  both  Moscow  and  Peiping), 
during  a  time  when  our  military  forces  perhaps  had  better  be  dis¬ 
posed  elsewhere;  (2)  a  likewise  costly  process  of  rehabilitation  of 
sometime  enemy  economy;  and  (3)  a  possible  further  exacerbation  of 
relations  with  hypersensitive  and  already  embittered,  xenophobic 
Orientals. 

The  Indian  position  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Conviction 
is  best  brought  home  to  the  Indians  by  maneuvers  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  and  Soviet  UN  representatives  themselves.  It  is  evident  that 
India  itself  desires  a  viable  solution  of  the  problem.  It  seems  appro¬ 
priate  and  politically  desirable,  particularly,  to  give  full  consideration 
to  the  Indian  point  of  view  (which  is  in  ajiy  event  so  much  closer  to 
our  own  than  the  Russian)  in  these  resperts :  (1)  General  MacAi'thur’s 
surrender  order  could  now  be  supported  by  a  new  order  which,  without 
repeating  the  demand  to  surrender,  could  give  the  Korean  Communists 
a  time  limit  of  10  or  15  days  in  which  to  accede  to  that  surrender  order 
and  (2)  the  Indians  could  be  asked  to  set  fortli  on  their  own  initiative 
concrete  proposals  respecting  the  procedure  for  unification  of  Korea 
and  post-war  rehabilitation  of  the  country.  Both  of  those  aims  have 

*  A  manuscript  note  in  the  source  text  by  Mr.  Merchant  indicated  ids  agree¬ 
ment  with  this  paragraph.  Mr.  Matthews  had  underlined  in  the  first  sentence  the 
words  “USSR”  and  “prepared  to  risk  the  danger  of  World  War  III”  and 
placed  a  question  mark  in  the  margin. 
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the  support  in  principle  of  Sir  Benegal  Rau.  If  the  Indian  delegation 
is  given  more  responsibility  for  working  on  the  problem,  they  may  be 
more  respectful  of  our  own  position.  Taking  due  note  of  Chou  En-lai’s 
exception  in  favor  of  the  South  Korean  forces,  an  attempt  might  first 
be  made  to  deal  with  the  matter  through  use  of  the  South  Korean 
forces  alone  north  of  the  38th :  after  all.  General  Walker  did  state 
that  the  backbone  of  the  North  Korean  army  had  been  broken  (al¬ 
though  current  intelligence  does  not  quite  bear  this  out).  It  would 
cost  little  as  an  experiment,  but  of  course  strong  hopes  should  not 
be  attached  to  such  an  experiment. 

Apart  from  the  political  problem  of  getting  India’s  support,  pro¬ 
cedure  had  best  be  based  upon  the  majority  position.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Australian  Foreign  Minister  Spender  have  much  merit,* *  but 
UN  movement  into  North  Korea  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  Chinese  Communists  might  in  fact  intervene  with 
armed  force,  and  that  if  they  did  so  intervene,  the  USSR  might 
likewise  intervene,  and  tliat  the  hostilities  might  not  in  such  case  bo 
limited  to  Korea. 

As  practical  steps  it  is  recommended  that  (1)  an  urgent  check  bo 
made  through  the  Embassy  at  The  Hague  to  get  more  details,  if 
feasible,  on  the  reason  for  Stikker’s  estimating  that  a  major  Chinese 
Communist  military  move  was  in  the  offing,  (2)  our  missions  at 
strategic  points  in  different  parts  of  the  world  be  informed  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  demarche^  its  possible  implications,  and  asked  to 
report  urgently  any  untoward  developments  which  have  recently  come 
to  their  attention  which  might  be  relevant,  (3)  a  close  check  be  made 
on  current  movements  and  activities  of  Soviet  Embassy  personnel  in 
AVashington. 

In  view  of  the  pertinency  in  this  connection  of  NSC  81/1,®  new 
consideration  to  the  problem  in  point  is  perhaps  merited.  In  any  event, 
however,  our  action  in  the  i>resent  circumstances  should  bo  moulded 
to  the  framework  of  the  UN — and  we  should  advance  and  fulfill  our 
obligations  to  the  UN  in  accordance  with  the  majority  will.  It  is 
fitting,  however,  that  if  the  task  is  to  increase  in  size,  our  UN  friends 
bear  a  more  proportionate  share  of  the  burden. 

*  In  a  statement  before  the  First  Committee  on  October  3,  Mr.  Spender,  whiie 
rejecting  the  claim  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  be  the  sole  executive  authority 
for  all  of  Korea,  said  that  U.N.  forces  must  cross  the  38th  parallel  to  destroy 
the  North  Korean  aggressor  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  unified  Korea  under  the 
auspices  of  the  proposed  U.N.  Commission  for  Korea  (U.N.  document  A/C.l/SR. 
350). 

*  Dated  September  9,  p.  712. 
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330/10-450  ;  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Holmes)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  London,  October  4,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

’  NLVCT  [Received  October  4 — 2 : 49  p.  m.]  ^ 

1978.  Prompted  by  concern  over  danger  possible  Chinese  intei* *- 
vention  in  Korea  following  statement  to  Panikkar  by  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Foreign  Secretary  (Embtel  1934  to  Department,  repeated 
Moscow  67,  New  Delhi  46)  Bevin  has  cabled  Foreign  Office  from 
Queen  Mary  recommending  that  Franks  and  Younger  consult 
ui’gently  with  US  Government  with  view  to  a  statement  being  made 
in  course  of  General  Assembly  debate  on  Korea  which  will  have  the 
dual  purpose  of  discouraging  China  from  intervention  and  offering 
China  prospect  of  being  heard.  Bevin  states  that  if  US  agreeable  he 
is  prepared  to  have  UK  delegate  propose  hearing  of  Peking  Govern¬ 
ment  on  Korean  resolution.  ^lessage  came  somewhat  garbled.  Foreign 
Office  interprets  it  to  mean  that  proposed  statement  should  be  made 
by  US  in  current  debate  in  Political  Committee  and  thereafter  UK 
delegate  should  propose  that  Chinese  Communists  be  given  hearing 
if  this  can  be  arranged  without  undue  delay. 

Subsequent  telegram  from  Bevin  directs  Foreign  Office  to  inform 
me  of  suggested  action  and  to  convey  message  from  Douglas  to  Acheson 
that  unless  there  are  factore  of  which  he  is  unaware  Douglas  considers 
this  action  should  deprive  China  of  any  excuse  for  military  inter¬ 
vention  in  Korea  without  producing  compensating  unfortunate  result. 
Armed  intervention  by  China  would  be  a  great  catastrophe. 

Department  pass  New  York,  repeated  info  niact  New  York  39,. 
New  Delhi  48,  ^Moscow  68.^ 

Holmes 


'A  note  on  the  source  text  indicated  that  this  message  was  relayed  to  New 
York  at  3:50  p.  m.  and  that  advance  copies  were  sent  to  the  Bureaus  of 
United  Nations  Affairs  and  Far  Eastern  Affairs  and  the  Secretariat  at  4 :  45  p.  m. 

*A  manuscript  note  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  OflSce  of  U.N.  Political 
and  Security  Affairs  (Wainhouse)  in  the  margin  of  the  source  text  stated 
that  this  message  came  in  after  debate  was  over  and  during  the  voting  in  the 
First  Committee  (see  editorial  note,  p.  873) . 
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795.00/10-450 

M enfiora-ndum  of  Conversatwn^  hy  Mr.  John  M.  Allison  of  the  L'nited 
States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

SECRET  [New  York,]  October  4, 1950. 

Subject:  Chinese  Communist  Participation  in  Korean  Debate 
Participants:  The  Honorable  Kenneth  Younger,  H.P.,  Head  of 
United  Kingdom  Delegation 

Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb,  United  Kingdom  Delegation 

Secretaiy  Acbeson 

IMr.  Jolm  M.  Allison,  United  States  Delegation 
Jfr.  Younger  requested  an  urgent  interview  this  afternoon  to  make 
known  the  contents  of  a  priority  message  just  received  from  ]\Ir.  Bevin, 
on  the  Queen  Mary,  expressing  his  concern  over  possible  Chinese 
Communist  action  in  Korea  and  instructing  ]\Ir.  Younger  to  get  the 
personal  opinion  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  desirability  of  making  some 
statement  in  the  couise  of  the  Korean  debate  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
couraging  Communist  China  from  intervention  and  giving  it  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  heard.  Mr.  Younger  said  that  his  instructions  were  that 
if  the  United  States  was  agreeable  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation 
would  be  jiiepared  to  projKise  or  second  a  resolution  giving  the  Pei- 
jiing  Goveniment  the  hearing  on  the  Korean  matter.  Mr.  Younger 
pointed  out  that  obviously  when  INIr.  Bevin  had  sent  the  message  he 
did  not  realize  how  far  advanced  the  Korean  debate  had  progressed. 
The  Secretary  stated  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  too  late  now  to  raise 
the  question  of  bringing  in  the  Chinese  Communists  and  that  if  such 
an  attempt  was  made  it  would  only  serve  to  confuse  the  issue,  would 
delay  passage  of  the  Korean  resolution  and  might  well  endanger  the 
livas  of  American  and  British  troops  now  in  Korea.  The  Secretary 
further  pointed  out  that  while  he  agreed  there  was  a  risk  in  going 
ahead  in  view  of  the  Chinese  Communists  position  as  conveyed  to  the 
Indian  Ambassador  in  Peiping,  nevertheless  there  had  been  risk  from 
the  beginning  and  at  present  be  believed  a  greater  risk  would  be  in¬ 
curred  by  showing  he.sitation  and  timidity.  The  Secretary  pointed  out 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  themselves  taking  no  risk  in  as 
much  as  their  private  talks  to  the  Indian  AmbaSvSador  could  be  dis¬ 
avowed,  that  they  had  not  made  any  statement  directly  to  the  United 
Nations  or  to  the  Unified  Command  and  if  they  wanted  to  take  part 
in  the  “poker  game”  they  would  have  to  put  more  on  the  table  than 
they  had  up  to  the  present.  The  Secretary  further  explained  that 
forces  were  in  motion  and  plans  were  being  made  and  that  the  Unified 
Command  after  a  period  of  regrouping  would  be  advancing  into  North 
Korea  and  that  it  was  too  late  now  lo  stop  this  process.  In  the  Secre- 
taiy’s  opinion  the  only  proper  course  to  take  was  a  firm  and  courageous 
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one  and  that  we  slioiild  not  be  unduly  frightened  at  wliat  was  probably 
n  Chinese  Communist  blurt'. 

The  Secretary  admitted  that  the  Chinese  Communists  did  have 
legitimate  interests  in  certain  aspects  of  the  Korean  problem  such  as 
questions  afl'eoting  power  plants  along  the  Korean  side  of  the  Yalu 
Ivivcr  which  furnished  considerable  electric  power  to  ISIanchurian  in¬ 
dustries.  However,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Commission  which  was 
to  be  set  up  under  the  draft  resolution  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
not  consult  all  parties  who  might  be  concerned  including  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  Secretar}^  said  that  this  point  might  be  made  clear 
in  the  genei-al  de!>ate  on  the  resolution  in  the  Plenary  Session.  It  was 
agreed  that  no  attempt  would  lie  made  to  bring  in  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  at  this  time  and  Mr.  Younger  seemed  satisfied  that  he  would  be 
able  to  explain  this  to  Mr.  Bevm. 

John  ^I.  Allison 


357.AD/10-450 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  India  {Render san)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

top  SECRET  New  Delhi,  October  4,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

niact  [Received  October  4 — 3 : 40  p.  m.] 

831.  1.  Despite  information  given  me  last  evening  by  Nye  (Embtel 
828,  October  3)  1  was  not  in  position  approach  Bajpai  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  ;MEA  on  latest  Chinese  Communist  demarche  until  receipt  this 
morning  Deptel  492,  October  3.  Nye  and  I  have  agreement  never  to 
take  up  matters  with  Government  of  India  on  basis  exchange  infor¬ 
mation  between  us. 

2.  I  called  on  Bajpai  this  morning  and  told  him  of  information 
which  we  had  received  through  London  and  pointed  out  that  if  this 
information  correct  ITS  Government  was  of  opinion  that  demarche 
lacked  legal  or  moral  justification  and  threatened  over  defiance  of 
expressed  will  UN. 

3.  Bajpai  said  he  had  been  intending  call  me  in  to  discuss  latest 
telegrams  from  Peiping  and  would  have  done  so  if  I  had  not  requested 
appointment.  He  had  given  contents  telegrams  yesterday  evening 
to  Nye  and  he  a.ssumcd  their  substance  was  being  made  available  to 
US  through  British  channels.  He  had  acted  through  British  channels 
since  previous  conversations  re  crossing  38th  parallel  had  been  car¬ 
ried  on  through  those  channels.  He  then  read  to  me  excerpts  from 
two  telegrams  received  from  Panikkar  yesterday  and  another  re- 
<;eived  this  morning.  He  said  he  was  not  making  full  text  available 
to  US  Government  because  he  feared  that  remarks  of  Chinese  leaders 
dei-ogatorv  to  US  would  widen  breach  between  US  and  Communist 
China  which  Government  of  India  was  attempting  to  narrow.  Even- 
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tually,  however,  he  gave  nie  full  text  these  three  telegrams  to  read  and 
also  read  aloud  text  Nehru’s  message  of  several  days  ago  to  Chou 
En-Lai  appealing  to  Peiping  not  to  intervene  in  Korea. 

4.  In  reading  Nehru’s  message  Bajpai  obviously  omitted  several 
passages.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  he  gave  me  fair  idea  of  contents. 
Nehru  stressed  Government  of  India’s  efforts  on  behalf  Peiping  in  and 
out  of  UN.  He  expressed  conviction  that  if  Peiping  would  show  re- 
stfaint  in  spite  of  position  in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  failure  to 
obtain  admittance  into  UN  and  by  developments  in  Formosa  it  would 
eventually  be  admitted  into  UN.  Sentiment  was  even  growing  in  in¬ 
fluential  sections  in  US  to  admit  Peiping  into  UN,  et  cetera.  Devastat¬ 
ing  consequences  of  war  which  might  result  from  Chinese  intervention 
in  Korea  were  stressed.  Nehru  described  how  GoA^ernment  of  India 
was  endeavoring  to  prevail  upon  UN  not  to  send  UN  forces  into  North 
Korea  and  referred  to  three  power  agreement  that  such  forces  would 
not  enter  without  approval  UN.  In  general  appeal  followed  line-s  of 
endeavoring  to  show  that  Government  of  India  had  interests  of 
Peiping  at  heart;  that  it  felt  that  Peiping  w'as  being  treated  unjustly ; 
that  justice  would  eventually  be  done  if  Peiping  would  refrain  from 
engaging  in  rash  adventures;  and  that  rash  actions  might  lead  to 
world  conflict  from  which  all  people  including  Chinese  would  suffer. 

5.  Telegrams  received  yesterday  from  Panilckar  contained  state¬ 
ments  from  Chou  Eii-lai  that  Peiping  had  decided  that  if  UN  forces 
should  enter  North  Korea  Peiping  must  consider  such  entiy  as 
aggression  against  friendly  neighboring  state  and  would  meet  this 
aggression  Avith  armed  force.  There  Avas  argumentation  to  effect  that 
crossing  of  38th  parallel  from  south  would  constitute  aggression  unless 
Korean  conflict  from  beginning  should  be  considered  as  ciAul  Avar.  It 
was  hypocrisy  for  US  to  claim  that  entry  of  North  Koreans  into  South 
Korea  Avas  aggression  whereas  entrj’^  of  UN  forces  into  North  Korea 
was  not  aggression.  Messages  also  contained  praise  of  Nehru’s  press 
statement  of  October  2  re  Korea  with  wdiich  Peiping  fully  agreed.^ 

6.  In  telegram  just  received  this  morning  Panikkar  said  that  Peiping 
officials  had  made  clear  that  entry  of  South  Korean  armed  forces  into 
North  Korea  would  not  be  considered  as  aggression  and  that  there¬ 
fore  crossing  38th  parallel  by  South  Koreans  Avould  not  necessitate 
Chinese  intervention.  Entry  of  forces  other  than  South  Korean  into 
North  Korea  would  bo  met,  however,  by  Chinese  interA'ention.  There 
was  nothing  in  this  telegram,  and  Bajpai  told  me  ho  had  thus  far 

'■  Reference  is  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Nehru  on  October  2  commemorating: 
Gandhi’s  birthday  wherein  he  expressed  fears  about  the  extension  of  flghting^ 
into  a  world  war  and  condemned  the  destruction  caused  by  tl.N.  air  attacks, 
lie  said  that  though  responsibility  rested  on  those  who  attacked  first,  the  heaviest 
destruction  had  been  wrought  bv  the  “saviors”  of  Korea.  (Telegram  S21, 
October  3,  from  New  Delhi ;  791.00/10-350) 
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received  nothing  whatsoever  from  Peiping,  which  would  indicate  tliat 
Peiping  considered  that  US  forces  had  already  crossed  38th  parallel 
(see  ^loscow  telegram  to  Department  814,  October  3). 

7.  In  one  of  Panikkars  messages  there  was  statement  to  effect  that 
Peiping  would  not  recognize  any  decision  re  future  Korea  taken  by 
UN  unless  it  was  member  of  tlie  UN  Commission  on  Korea.  I  asked 
if  Government  of  India  w’as  in  favor  of  Peiping  serving  as  member  of 
contemplated  new  Commission  on  Korea.  Bajpai  said  that  if  I  was 
referring  to  commission  proposed  in  UK  resolution  before  first  Com¬ 
mittee  General  Assembly  he  could  tell  me  that  Government  of  India 
was  maintaining  negative  attitude  re  that  resolution  and  various  parts 
of  it.  PTnder  Nehru’s  instructions,  for  instance,  he  had  yesterday  in¬ 
structed  Ran  that  India  would  not  be  member  this  Commission.  I 
expressed  some  disappointment  at  this  news.  I  said  that  if  India  should 
refuse  to  serve  on  this  commission  other  Asian  powers  might  follow 
its  example  and  authority  commission  could  be  greatly  weakened. 
Bajpai  replied  that  unless  it  was  made  clear  that  38th  parallel  would 
not  be  crossed  by  UN  forces  India  would  be  compelled  to  maintain 
negative  attitude  with  regard  to  resolution.  He  was  of  oj)inion  that 
India  conld  be  more  useful  in  maintaining  peace  if  it  did  not  partici- 
])ate  in  any  plan  connected  with  or  flowing  from  crossing  of  38th 
parallel  by  UN  forces. 

8.  Bajpai  asked  if  I  had  any  comments  or  suggestions  to  make  at 
this  juncture  in  world  affairs.  I  replied  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
although  UN  forces  at  great  sacrifices  had  won  militaiy  victory  over 
aggressor,  international  Communism  by  cleverly  playing  upon  diver¬ 
gent  aims  and  ambitions  of  free  nations  appeared  to  be  putting  the  free 
world  in  a  position  of  choosing  between  losing  all  advantage  of  this 
victory  and  allowing  aggression  to  take  its  course  or  to  face  danger 
of  new  world  war  in  extremely  unfavorable  circiunstances. 

It  seemed  to  me  there  Avas  [no  ?]  likelihood  that  any  appeal  to  North 
Komins  to  cooperate  with  UN  in  establishing  united  Korea  would 
have  any  effect  other  than  to  give  North  Koreans  opportunity  to 
sti'engthen  themselves,  and  Soviet  Union  and  Peiping  time,  if  they 
chose,  openly  to  declare  that  any  invasion  of  North  Koiea  Avould  be 
considered  an  aggression  to  be  met  by  force.  Subsequent  entry  UN 
forces  into  North  Korea  could  thereby  be  widely  acclaimed  as  a  new 
Avar,  not  continuation  of  war  brought  al)out  by  North  Korean  aggres¬ 
sion.  In  fact,  brief  pause  which  had  taken  place  has  almost  placed 
UN  forces  ali'eady  in  this  kind  of  position. 

On  other  hand  if  UN  forces  should  decide  not  to  enter  North  Korea 
they  might  be  compelled  either  to  remain  there  indefinitely  in  order 
to  defend  South  Korea  from  simradic  attacks  made  by  North  Koreans, 
strengthened  by  arms,  other  supplies,  and  leadership  from  Communist 
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China  and  Russia,  or  to  withdraw  sooner  or  later  and  permit  North 
Korea,  backed  by  streng:th  and  prestige  of  its  great  Communist  neigh¬ 
bors,  to  com2:)lete  the  work  of  conquest  wliich  X"N  had  interrupted. 

There  was  undoubtedly  danger  of  expansion  of  hostilities  if,  re¬ 
gardless  of  Peiping’s  warnings,  UN  forces  should  proceed  at  once  inta 
North  Korea.  World  war  might  commence  with  powers  of  West,  at 
least  in  initial  stages,  differing  among  themselves  re  advisability  tak¬ 
ing  steps  in  Korea  which  might  involve  Communist  China,  greatest 
Communist  power  of  Asia,  against  free  world ;  and  with  free  countries 
of  Asia  led  by  India  assuming  position  frankly  unsympathetic  with 
that  of  rest  of  free  world.  If  Russia  considered  world  war  inevitable, 
it  seemed  to  be  managing  well  by  playing  on  Asian  feelings  of  na¬ 
tionalism,  racial  jealousies,  on  ambitions  for  Asian  unity,  and  on  out¬ 
moded  suspicions  of  Asia  of  West,  to  introduce  it  with  maximum- 
disruption  of  free  world. 

I  thought  it  great  tragedy  that  leaders  of  Asian  free  world,  instead 
of  concentrating  attention  of  free  peoples  of  Asia  upon  merits  of  situa¬ 
tion,  were  showing  tendencies  to  criticise  methods  by  which  UN  forces 
had  been  victorious  in  Korea  and  upon  inadvisability  of  UN  forces 
utilizing  that  victory  in  way  which  would  most  elfectively  discourage 
aggressors  and  potential  aggressors.  Little  was  being  said  by  spokes¬ 
men  for  free  Asia  re  dangere  of  permitting  great  Communist  powers 
to  prevent  by  threats  peoples  of  small  countries  in  their  neighborhood 
from  choosing  for  themselves  the  form  of  government  which  they  were 
to  have.  If  China  would  be  permitted  by  mak[ing]  threats  to  prevent 
collective  action  to  be  taken  for  preserving  independence  of  united 
Korea  there  was  grave  danger  that  by  similar  threats,  China  or 
Russia  coidd  prevent  collective  action  from  being  taken  for  security 
other  nations  lying  in  their  shadow.  If  world  was  again  relapsing  into 
state  where  collective  efforts  to  promote  security  of  small  nations 
would  collapse  in  face  of  threats  by  great  powers,  then  it  might  as 
well  be  frankly  admitted  that  all  efforts  to  preserve  peace  by  means 
of  collective  security  had  been  in  vain  and  that  international  relations 
were  to  be  governed  by  force — not  by  any  code  of  international 
morality. 

8.  [s^c]  I  told  Rajpai  that  in  talking  to  him  in  this  frank  manner 
I  was  not  acting  on  instructions  from  my  government,  but  I  was  sure 
that  what  I  said  must  be  views  of  many  American  officials  who  were 
faced  with  making  in  these  trying  days  extremely  difficult  decisions. 
I  said  that  the  US  deeply  prized  India’s  understanding  and  friend¬ 
ship.  It  did  not  like  to  launch  on  any  course  of  international  action 
which  did  not  meet  with  India’s  approval.  India’s  policy  in  opposing 
crossing  of  UN  forces  into  North  Korea  was  in  my  opinion  placing 
US  in  most  difficult  position. 
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I  hoped  Government  of  India  would  understand  that  if  US  should 
decide  that  it  must  advocate  entry  of  UN  forces  into  North  Korea  this- 
decision  would  have  been  made  only  after  full  consideration  had  been 
given  to  India’s  recommendations  and  it  would  probably  be  based  on 
US  conviction  that  for  UN  forces  to  halt  just  now  at  38th  parallel 
would  represent  capitulation  to  threats  of  aggression — capitulation 
which  might  more  than  offset  such  strengthening  of  cause  of  collective 
security  as  had  been  achieved  thus  far  in  Korea. 

9.  Bajpai  was  courteous  in  receiving  my  remarks.  He  indicated  that 
Nehru  was  returning  this  evening  to  Delhi. 

Hexderson 


Editorial  Note 

The  First  Committee  met  from  3  to  7  p.  m.  on  October  4;  for  the 
record,  see  U.N.  document  A/C.1/SR.353.  At  this  meeting,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  discussed  the  Korean  problem  for  the  final  time  and  voted  on 
the  various  resolutions  proposed,  after  which  the  question  was  referred 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Repi’esentative  of  India  (Ran)  submitted  a  draft  resolution 
(A/C.1/572)  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  seven-nation  sub¬ 
committee  to  consider  all  draft  resolutions  and  proposals  and 
lecommend  to  the  Committee,  before  October  6,  a  draft  resolution 
commanding  the  largest  measure  of  agreement.  This  draft  resolution 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  32  to  24,  with  3  abstentions.  Ambassador 
Austin  indicated  that  the  United  States  would  oppose  the  resolution 
before  the  voting  took  place. 

The  First  Committee  then,  after  voting  separately  on  each  para¬ 
graph  and  amendment,  approved  the  eight-power  draft  resolution 
(A/C.l/r)58;  see  telegram  Delga  57,  received  at  11:18  p.  m.  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  page  826) ,  as  amended,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  5,  with  7  absten¬ 
tions.  The  text  of  the  resolution  as  now  approved  by  the  First  Com¬ 
mittee  (A/C. 1/574)  was  virtually  identical  with  the  text  as  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  October  7  (see  editorial  note,  page  903), 
except  that  under  paragraph  2(a)  the  seventh  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  left  to  be  specified  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  chose 
Tliailand. 

The  five-power  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/567 ;  see  telegram  Delga  63 
from  New  York,  received  at  7 :  24  p.  m.  on  October  2,  page  838),  after 
separate  roll-call  Amtes  on  each  paragraph,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
46  to  5,  with  8  abstentions. 

The  Committee  also  rejected  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  (A/C.l/ 
568)  condemning  United  States  Ixmibing  in  Korea  by  separate  roll- 
call  votes  of  51  to  5,  with  3  abstentions  on  each  of  the  resolution’s 
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3  paragraphs.  Finally,  it  rejected  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  (A/C.l/ 
569)  calling  for  the  disbandment  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Korea  by  a  vote  of  54  to  5. 


705.00/10-450 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Enibassy  in  India 

SECRET  Washington,  October  4,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

504.  Re  Deptel  492,  Oct  3, 1  pm. 

(1)  As  possible  additional  assistance  in  discussing  this  matter  with 
Bajpai  and  Nehru,  the  fol  is  for  your  background  info  in  addition  to 
that  given  in  Deptel  468.^  Since  beginning  of  Ivor  affair,  Chi  Commies 
have  in  defiance  of  UN  given  polit  logistic  and  mil  assistance  to  North 
Ivor  forces.  It  has  been  apparent  from  US  intelligence  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  reports  that  Manchuria  is  very  important  line  of  communication 
and  source  of  supply  for  North  Kors.  In  addition  interrogation  of 
prisoners  has  definitely  established  that  major  portion  of  North  Ivor 
spearhead  was  composed  of  Chi  Commie  troops  of  Kor  racial  origins 
who  had  been  transferred  since  the  summer  of  1949  as  organized  units, 
numbering  20-30,000  troops.  A  Peiping  broadcast  of  Sep  22  quoted  a 
spokesman  of  Ministry  of  For  Affairs  to  the  effect  that  Kors  residing 
in  Chi  have  returned  to  their  “Motherland”  to  defend  it  and  seeks  to 
justify  this  on  specious  plea  that  these  Kors  have  a  right  to  return  to 
their  “Motherland”  though  many  have  resided  many  years  or  all  their 
life  in  Chi. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  quest  whether  Chi  Commie  intend  to  intervene 
in  Ivor  conflict,  but  only  of  degree  of  their  intervention.  Indirect, 
obscure  Chi  Commie  statements  at  this  time  cld,  therefore,  hardly 
be  interpreted  except  as  an  attempt  to  dissuade  the  GOI  and  perhaps 
indirectly  other  members  from  support  of  firm  UN  action  at  this 
critical  stage.  As  Chi  Commies  have  heretofore  not  shown  any  hesi¬ 
tation  in  communicating  their  views  directly  to  UN,  it  is  difficult  to 
place  any  other  interpretation  on  Chou  En-lai’s  statement  to  Panikkar. 

(2)  You  might  again  stress  to  GOI  it  is  obvious  that  any  action 
which  cld  result  in  giving  time  to  North  Kor  I'cgime  to  regroup  its 
forces  north  of  38°  cld  only  result  in  increased  defiance  of  UN  as  in 
the  past  and  make  more  difficult  the  bringing  about  of  GOI’s  achieving 
its  consistent  objective  in  obtaining  a  unified  Kor. 

You  may  give  GOI  strongest  assurances  that  UN  operations  in 
Korea  will  constitute  no  threat  to  Korea’s  neighbors,  that  we  have  no 


'  Transmitted  on  September  28  at  midnight,  p.  818. 
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desire  to  extend  the  conflict,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  establish  U.S. 
bases  there  or  to  prolong  UN  occupation  any  longer  than  necessary 
for  minimum  security  needs,  and  that  we  do  not  seek  any  special 
position  whatever  in  Korea. 

On  other  hand,  GOI  must  appreciate  that  there  is  a  hostile  Army  in 
the  field  which  is  continuing  operations  against  UN  forces,  that  it  has 
given  no  signs  of  giving  up  the  struggle,  that  it  continues  to  fight 
wherever  it  can  south  of  the  38°  parallel,  that  it  has  been  assured  that 
it  will  be  reorganized  and  re-equipped  north  of  the  38°  parallel,  that 
it  refuses  to  hand  over  UN  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  hostages  who 
are  being  brutally  murdered  in  large  numbers,  and  that  the  North 
Korean  aggressor  continues  to  receive  political  and  military  assistance 
from  its  northern  neighbors. 

Webb 


611.95/10-450 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  India 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  October  4, 1950 — 8  p.  m. 

506.  Dept  feels  that  present  days  ai*e  most  critical  time  during  which 
decisions  and  actions  in  Korea  may  determine  course  of  events  for  long 
time  to  come. 

It  is  at  this  moment  uniquely  and  vitally  important  that  we  try  to 
disabuse  Chi  Commies  misconceptions  they  may  hold  as  to  US  intents 
and  purposes  in  Korea. 

Up  to  now  this  Govt’s  sole  channel  communication  with  Chi  Com¬ 
mies,  except  for  public  statements  by  officials,  has  been  dubiously  re¬ 
liable  intermediary  Panikkar.  Given  latter’s  predispositions  and 
free-wheeling  proclivities,  we  cannot  be  sure  what  Chou-En-Lai  says 
or  hears  in  conversations  with  him. 

Therefore,  even  though  fol  may  consist  to  some  extent  repetition 
what  you  have  already  said  to  Bajpai  and  which  presumably  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Peiping,  Dept  feels  you  might  seek  some  opportunity 
through  Bajpai  to  meet  Chi  Amb  and  put  directly  to  him  this  Govt’s 
position  re  Korea.  Shld  this  prove  too  difficult  or  impracticable  to 
arrange,  you  might  consider  some  alternative  method,  such  as 
suggesting  Bajpai  or  UK  High  Commissioner  convey  to  Chi  Amb 
summary  US  position. 

Summary  might  take  fol  line : 

As  shld  be  abundantly  clear,  US  has  no  desire  whatsoever  that  hos¬ 
tilities  develop  between  UN  and  Chi  forces.  Such  eventuality  would 
be  tragedy  for  world  and  particularly  for  China.  US  wishes  neglect 
no  possible  op^iortunity  prevent  misunderetandings  which  might  lead 
to  such  result. 
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Therefore,  fol  facts  slild  be  understood  beyond  sliadow  of  doubt: 

1)  UN  operations  constitute  no  threat  whatsoever  to  Korea’s 
neighbois. 

2)  As  evidence  good  faith  US  is  prepared  accept  (by  UN  or 
through  other  less  formal  machinery)  neutral  unbiased  investi¬ 
gation  and  assessment  damages  arising  out  of  charges  of  bombing 
incidents  brought  by  Peiping  authorities. 

3)  US  has  no  desire  to  extend  conflict  or  to  establish  bases  in 
Koi'ea. 

4)  US  does  not  seek  any  special  position  whatever  in  Korea. 

5)  UN  Mission  in  Korea  is  to  repel  established  aggression  and 
to  bring  about  conditions  of  peace  and  security  in  which  Korean 
people  can  determine  own  destiny. 

In  view  those  facts  there  shld  be  no  doubt  that  mil  intervention 
by  another  power  in  Korea  in  defiance  of  UN,  or  threat  of  such  inter¬ 
vention,  wld  be  act  hostile  to  world  opinion  dangerous  in  consequence 
and  unjustifiable  by  any  standards  international  law  or  practice. 

Authorities  in  China  sldd  not  imdei'estimate  historical  sympathy 
Am  people  toward  those  seeking  to  maintain  territorial  integrity  and 
genuine  ^xilitioal  independence  of  China.  Neither  shld  they  under¬ 
estimate  determination  Am  people  act  in  full  support  international 
jieace  in  Pacific  in  accordance  with  decisions  approved  by  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  nations  represented  in  UN. 

Webb 


795.00/10-550 :  Telegram 

Tlie  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  October  5,  1950 — 11  a.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  October  5 — 3 :  59  a.  m.] 

833.  1.  In  looking  through  Embtel  831,  October  4,  1950,  which  was 
indicated  and  despatched  under  pressure  in  order  that  Depaitment 
could  obtain  information  at  earliest  possible  moment,  I  find  I  omitted 
several  items  which  might  be  of  interest. 

2.  Panikkar’s  telegram  received  yesterday  (see  paragraph  6)  took 
position  tliat  entry  UN  forces  into  North  Korea  was  inevitable  as 
was  also  consequent  entry  Chinese  forces.  ^luch  of  this  telegram,  liow- 
ever,  was  devoted  to  argumentation  that  even  though  UN  and  Com¬ 
munist  China  forces  might  come  into  conflict  in  North  Korea,  there 
was  still  possibility  of  limiting  fighting  to  Korea.  In  other  words  it 
was  not  necessary  in  his  opinion  for  UN  forces  to  fight  Communist 
China  forces  in  China  or  any  place  other  than  in  Korea.  Pajpai  re- 
mai-ked  that  this  sort  of  argumentation  did  not  reflect  much  credit 
on  Panikkar’s  reasoning  ability. 

3.  In  one  of  communications  from  Panikkar  which  I  was  allowed 
to  read  hurriedly,  tliere  was  indication  that  in  some  message  not  shown 
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to  me  GOI  had  endeavored  to  satisfy  Pei^jing  re  its  policies  towards 
Indochina. 

Henderson 


795A.5/10-560 :  Circular  telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  and  Consular 

Offices  ^ 

SECRET  Washington,  October  5, 1950 — 11  a.  m. 

PRIORITT 

9.  Dept  has  reed  info  that  on  Oct  3  FonMin  Chou  En-lai  at  Peiping 
called  in  Ind  Amb  Panikkar  and  informed  him  that  China  wld  send 
troops  across  frontier  to  participate  in  defense  of  North  Korea  if 
US  armed  forces  crossed  38th  parallel,  such  action  not  to  take  place 
if  only  South  Koreans  cross  parallel. 

Transmit  soonest  any  info  you  have  which  wld  throw  light  on 
any  intentions  Chi  Commies  or  Sov  Union  to  intervene  militarily 
Korea  or  embark  on  other  hostile  course.  No  attribution  shld  be  made 
above  source. 

Webb 


^  Sent  to  the  Embassies  in  Belgrade,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Oslo,  Paris,  Praha, 
Rangoon,  Stockholm,  Taipei,  and  Warsaw ;  to  the  Legation  in  Bern,  and  the 
Consulate  General  at  Hong  Kong. 


795.00/10-550 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  John  C.  Ross  of  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 
United  Nations  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  {Rush) 

TOP  SECRET  [New  York,]  October  5,  1950. 

Here  is  the  version  of  the  story  Hans  Engen  of  the  Permanent  Nor¬ 
wegian  Delegation  here  told  me  and  I  understand  repeated  later  to 
the  Secretary  at  Sunde’s  request. 

Engen  has  apparently  had  a  casual  acquaintance  with  Vassili  Kasa- 
niev,  a  Soviet  employee  of  the  Trusteeship  Division  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Secretariat.  Yesterday  Kasaniev  invited  Engen  to  lunch. 
Ivasaniev  initiated  the  conversation  by  asking  Engen  what  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Delegation  thought  about  the  U.S.S.P.  resolution  on  Korea.^ 
Engen  replied  to  the  effect  that  the  clause  in  the  Soviet  iTSolution  con¬ 
cerning  the  withdrawal  of  troops  demonstrated  the  obvious  lack  of 

‘T7.N.  document  A/C.1/567:  see  telegram  Delga  63  from  New  York,  received 
at  7 :24  p.  m.  on  October  2,  p.  838. 
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sincerity  of  the  whole  resolution.  Engen  then  countei’ed  by  asking 
Kasaniev  what  the  Russians  thought  of  the  8-power  resolution.* * 

Kasaniev  replied  that  the  8-power  resolution  would  permit  United 
States  trooi>s  to  occupy  North  Korea.  The  Russians,  Engen  reported 
Kasaniev  as  saying,  could  not  stand  this.  It  was  not  only  a  question 
of  their  security  but  also  a  question  of  their  prestige  and  standing  in 
the  area. 

Engen  then  indicated  to  Kasaniev  that  it  was  not  his  understanding 
that  U.S.  troops  wanted  to  stay  in  Korea  but  rather  wanted  to  get 
out  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  defeat  of  the  North  Koreans  had  been 
accomplished.  Engen  added,  he  told  me,  it  was  his  understanding  that 
possibly  Asiatic  troops  (from  Pakistan  or  India,  for  example)  might 
bo  used  for  occupation  duties  in  North  Korea. 

Engen’s  remarks  apparently  made  a  very  strong  impression  on 
Kasaniev.  The  term  does  not  make  much  sense  in  the  context  but 
Engen  said  that  Kasaniev  “paled  visibly”.  Kasaniev  asked  Engen  to 
repeat  what  ho  had  said.  Engen  did  so.  Kasaniev  then  asked  Engen 
whether  he  might  repeat  what  Engen  had  said  to  Vishinsky. 

Engen  said  that  they  were  talking  together  as  person  to  person 
and  that  he  had  no  objection  to  Kasaniev  repeating  to  Vishinsky 
what  he  had  expressed  as  his  personal  underetanding  of  the  situation. 

Kasaniev  then  asked  Engen  to  repeat  again  what  he  had  said  which 
Engen  did. 

Engen  then  asked  Kasaniev  what  the  Russians  had  in  mind.^ 
Kasaniev  apparently  replied  along  the  following  lines : 

MacArthur  should  agree  to  stop  at  the  38th  Parallel.  The  North 
Koreans  would  then  lay  down  their  arms  and,  third,  a  United  Nations 
Commission  would  be  allowed  to  go  into  North  Korea  to  hold  elections, 
et  cetera. 

Engen  then  said  he  asked  Kasaniev  how  the  Russians  would  feel 
about  Asiatic  occupation  troops  in  North  Korea.  Kasaniev,  to  whom 
this  was  apparently  a  new  idea,  inquired  about  the  possible  composi¬ 
tion  of  such  troops.  Engen  replied  by  mentioning  again  by  way  of 
example  Pakistan  and  Indian  troops.  Kasaniev  then  inquired  whether 
the  Philippine  troops  would  be  included.  Engen  said  he  replied  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  suppose  so  since  the  Philippines  were,  of  course, 
Asiatics. 

This  was  apparently  the  sum  of  the  conversation.  Engen  said  that 
immediately  after  they  retiu’ned  from  lunch  and  before  the  Committee 
One  meeting  opened  ®  he  saw  Kasaniev  talking  with  Vishinsky  in  the 
corridor. 


’  TT.N.  (lopument  A/C.1/5.58;  see  telecrram  Dolga  57  from  New  York,  received 
at  11  :18  p.  m.  on  8epteml)er  29.  p.  826. 

*  See  the  editorial  note  on  the  353d  loeeting  of  the  First  Committee  at  3  p.  m. 
on  October  4,  p.  873. 
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Engen  emphasized  that  the  information  he  transmitted  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  communication  from  him  and  not  an  official  commimication  from 
the  Norwegian  Delegation,  although  he  had  reported  the  matter  to 
Sunde  who  authorized  Engen  to  transmit  the  information  to  us. 

I  gather  that  at  Sunde’s  request  Engen  repeated  this  story  to  the 
Secretary  late  in  the  afternoon.  Subsequently  Engen  came  to  me  pri¬ 
vately  and  very  personally  and  said  he  was  afraid  that  Sunde  had 
given  the  Secretary  an  incorrect  impression,  namely,  that  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Delegation  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  Indian  resolution  to  set 
up  a  subcommittee  *  because  of  the  conversation  Engen  had  had  with 
Kasaniev  at  lunch.  Engen  said  this  was  wholly  incorrect  and  that  the 
decision  to  vote  for  the  Indian  suggestion  had  been  taken  by  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Delegation  the  day  before.  This  tends  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
reports  from  our  Area  Officers  which  based  Norwegian  support  for 
the  Indian  proposal  on  the  statement  made  by  the  Norwegian  Prime 
Minister  a  day  or  two  earlier. 

I  am  sending  this  to  you  in  single  copy  and  as  indicated  on  the 
phone  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  inform  Hickerson.  The  only 
jteople  I  am  informing  here  are  Ambassadors  Austin  and  Gross. 

*  See  the  editorial  note,  p.  873. 

357.AD/10-550 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  John  C.  Ross  of  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 

Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [New  York,]  October  5, 1950. 

I  ivad  to  Engen  at  Lake  Success  this  afternoon  the  memorandum  I 
sent  you  earlier  todays  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  para¬ 
graphs)  on  his  conversation  with  Kassaniev  'at  lunch  yesterday.  Engen 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  this  report,  adding  the  folloAving  comments : 

Referring  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  of  my  memo¬ 
randum  Engen  added  the  following  comment :  He  said  Kassaniev  had 
used  the  phrase  “our  neighboring  states”.  Although  Kassaniev  did  not 
say  so  Engen  interpreted  his  use  of  this  term  as  indicating  a  pre¬ 
occupation  with  Soviet  relations  with  neighboring  states  in  Europe 
as  well  as  Asia.  He  interpreted  Kassaniev  as  having  in  mind  that  the 
defeat  of  North  Korea  was  the  first  example  of  a  Soviet-established 
state  being  overthrown. 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  paragraph  of  my  memorandum  Engen  am¬ 
plified  this  somewhat  as  follows:  Pie  .said  that  when  lie  stated  his 
understanding  of  the  situation  Kassaniev  was  so  excited  by  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  to  him  a  wholly  new  idea  that  he  “paled  visibly”. 

Engen  said  that  the  wdiole  conversation  and  the  fact,  in  particular, 
that  Kassaniev  asked  him  to  repeat  three  times  what  he  had  said  re- 


‘  Supra. 
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vealed  a  conviction  strongly  held  by  the  Russians  that  the  United 
States  wanted  to  occupy  Korea  permanently.  The  understanding  which 
Engen  stated  seemed  to  be  completely  at  variance  with  Ivassaniev’s 
psychological  attitude. 

Engen  amplified  paragraph  nine  of  my  memorandum  as  follows : 
Kassaniev  apparently  gave  some  indication  that  the  United  Nations 
commission  would  not  only  go  into  North  Korea  to  hold  elections  but 
also  to  sec  to  it  that  the  North  Koreans  kept  the  surrender  terms. 
Engen  restated  the  point  iii  this  way:  that  Kassaniev  indicated  the 
North  Koreans  might  accept  the  MacArthur  terms  if  American  troops 
stopped  at  the  38th  parallel. 

I  asked  Engen  if  Kassaniev  made  any  distinction  between  “Ameri¬ 
can  tixK)ps”  and  United  Nations  forces.  Engen  said  Kassaniev  made  no 
such  distinction  but  talked  only  about  American  troops. 

Engen  also  said  that  Kassaniev  would  not  say  anything  at  all  alxuit 
how  the  Russians  would  feel  about  having  Asiatic  troops  in  North 
Koi'ea. 

Engen  told  me  that  Kassaniev  had  today  invited  him  to  lunch  again 
tomorrow,  Friday.^  Engen  has  accepted,  and  he  promised  to  give  me 
a  report  of  tomorrows  conversation  at  lunch,  sometime  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

I  emphasized  to  Engen  that  the  infonnation  he  had  given  me  was 
being  restricted  to  very  few  jjeople  in  our  (roveniment.  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  conmunicated  this  information  to  anyone  else.  Engen  said  that 
he  had  told  only  Sunde  and  Stabell  of  his  own  Delegation  and  that 
he  would,  of  course,  tell  Foreign  Minister  Lange  when  the  latter  re¬ 
turns  from  Chicago. 

I  told  Engen  I  felt  it  would  be  very  wise  if  he  did  not  reveal  to 
Kassaniev  that  he  had  passed  on  to  us  this  infonnation.  Engen  said 
that  he  would  not  do  so. 

I  asked  Engen  if  he  knew  anything  about  Kassaniev.  Engen  said 
he  really  hardly  knew  Kassaniev  at  all.  He  had  met  Kassaniev  about  a 
year  ago  at  some  I’eception  or  dinner  and  off  and  on  he  had  had  a 
drink  with  him  in  the  Delegates’  Lounge.  Engen  has  a  very  vague 
recollection  in  the  back  of  his  mind  of  having  heard  that  Kiussaniev 
was  at  one  time  Russian  Consul  or  Consul  General  in  New  York. 

*  October  6. 


791.13/10-550 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Detuit,  October  5, 19.^0 — 3  p.  m. 

PRTORrnr  [Received  October  5 — 3 : 04  p.  m.] 

837.  For  Secretary  and  McGhee  only.  No  other  circulation. 

1.  During  my  conversation  with  Bajpai  yesterday  we  had  a  little 
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exchange  which  I  considered  inadvisable  to  incorporate  in  Embtel 
831,  October  4,  but  regarding  which  I  believe  you  should  know. 

2.  When  Bajpai  read  from  one  of  Panikkar’s  telegrams  statement 
that  Chou  En-lai  heartily  approved  Nehru’s  press  statement  of 
October  2  on  Korea'  I  said  I  supposed  that  approval  included  also 
Nehru’s  remarks  re  Rhee.^  Bajpai  who  is  hot  tempered  flushed  and  told 
me  my  remark  was  unnecessary— that  it  appeared  to  reflect  on  Nehru 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  his  Prime  ^linister.  I  told  him  I  re¬ 
gretted  making  remark — that  in  trying  times  like  this  sarcasm  was 
alwaA's  inexcusable  but  that  it  was  difficult  to  remain  placid  in  the 
face  of  series  of  statements  made  by  Prime  ^Minister  during  recent 
days  which  it  seemed  to  me  could  partially  offset  certain  efforts  made 
by  US  and  other  UN  powers  at  the  cost  of  much  blood  to  discourage 
aggression.  I  said  that  public  remarks  of  Nehru  re  our  actions  and 
policies  in  Korea  could  do  great  damage  because  he  was  not  only  Prime 
Minister  of  India  but  also  outstanding  leader  of  Asia.  I  was  hurt  the 
more  by  his  remarks  because  of  my  personal  deep  admiration  and 
respect  for  him.  Bajpai’s  anger  subsided  and  he  said  he  regretted  he 
had  lost  his  temper.  His  own  position  was  difficult.  He  was  not  re-. 
sponsible  for  what  his  Prime  Minister  might  say  spontaneously  but 
nevertheless  it  was  his  duty  to  uphold  his  chief.  Pie  said  he  supposed 
I  was  referring  to  remarks  made  by  Nehru  on  October  2  to  effect 
that  “one’s  saviors  sometimes  lead  to  one’s  ruin”. 

I  said  that  this  remark  unfortunately  was  only  one  of  many  which 
Prime  Minister  had  made  recently.  I  had  made  no  list  of  them  and 
had  had  no  intention  to  refer  to  them.  Nevertheless  since  subject  had 
come  up  I  might  say  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  unconsciously 
the  Prime  Minister  had  for  some  time  been  more  critical  publicly  of 
activities  and  policies  of  UN  particularly  of  US  in  Far  East  than  of 
those  of  aggressor.  For  instance,  his  remark  regarding  President  Rhee 
who  was  legally  head  of  ROK  might  well  add  to  difficulties  of  UN 
in  re-establishing  stable  government  in  South  Korea  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  encourage  Communist  groups  who  were  doing  their  best  to 
undermine  ROK.  During  recent  press  conference  Nehru  also  had 
listened  sympathetically  to  allegations  of  correspondents  re  inhuman 
treatment  by  US  soldiers  of  North  Korean  prisoners  and  had  indicated 

*  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  831  from  New  Delhi,  rereivetl  at  3 :40  p.  m.  on 
October  4,  p.  870. 

*  At  his  news  conference  on  September  30  (see  footnote  1  to  telegram  814  from 
Moscow,  received  at  12  :23  p.  m.  on  October  3,  p.  851),  Prime  Minister  Nehru  was 
asked  whether  he  agreed  with  President  Rhee’s  view  that  the  3Sth  Parallel  no 
longer  existed.  Mr.  Nehru  replied  that  the  38th  Parallel  should  ultimately  dis¬ 
appear  and  no  longer  be  a  dividing  line  barring  a  united  Korea.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  if  Rhee  meant  that  all  kinds  of  military  steps  should  be  taken  to  further 
his  (Rhee’s)  aims,  the  Prime  Minister  would  have  to  dl.sagree.  He  added  that 
he  was  no  great  admirer  of  Rhee  in  any  case.  (Telegram  819,  October  1  from 
New  Delhi ;  791.00/10-150) 
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he  did  not  approve  such  “uncivilized”  actions.  Journalists  at  press 
conference  could  not  but  obtain  impression  that  Prime  Minister  was 
critical  of  US  treatment  of  prisoners  whereas  in  fact  UN  forces  in 
Korea  were  making  every  effort  to  live  up  to  international  codes  of 
treatment  of  war  prisoners  although  North  Koreans  were  murdering 
Americans  and  other  prisoners  of  war. 

I  said  that  when  North  Koreans  had  upper  hand  Indian  press 
openly  and  many  Indian  officials  privately  were  intimating  that  vic¬ 
tories  were  due  to  sympathies  of  people  of  population  with  North 
Korea.  Similarly  victory  by  Chinese  Communist  Army  in  China  had 
been  interpreted  by  Nehru  as  expressive  of  will  of  Chinese  people.  On 
heels  victory  UN  forces  in  Korea  Nehru  had  now  given  lead  to  Indian 
press  by  referring  to  “militarists”  and  “military  minds”.  In  other 
words,  impression  was  being  given  in  India  and  Asia  that  UN  victory 
in  Korea  was  victory  of  militarists  whereas  there  had  been  peoples 
victory  in  China.  Wliile  condemning  American  bombing  Nehru  had 
not  pointed  out  that  all  horrors  of  war  in  Korea  had  flowed  out  of 
acts  of  aggressors.  He  had  at  no  time  referred  to  atrocities  of  North 
Koreans. 

3.  Bajpai  said  Nehru  was  kindhearted  man.  He  hated  to  see  human 
suffering  and  he  could  not  keep  quiet  in  face  of  suffering  brought 
about  by  US  bombing  in  Korea.  Nehru  also  had  been  upset  by  cere¬ 
monial  entry  of  MacArthur  into  Seoul,  which  he  considered  provoca¬ 
tive  and  unnecessary,  and  he  had  not  been  pleased  at  prominent  role 
assigned  to  President  Ehee,  who  in  his  opinion  had  already  been 
discredited. 

4.  I  said  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  when  US  or  UN  committed 
acts  or  pursued  policies  which  Prime  Minister  did  not  like  he  did  not 
give  his  views  privately  rather  than  present  them  in  such  manner 
as  to  strengthen  cause  of  aggressors.  Bajpai  replied  that  it  was  Nehru’s 
nature  to  give  public  vent  to  his  strong  feelings  on  certain  subjects 
rather  than  to  convey  them  privately. 

5.  It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  discuss  with  Bajpai  Nehmi’s 
systematic  undermining  of  US  prestige  and  character  by  public  state¬ 
ments.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  however,  to  remain  silent  while  Nehru 
is  carrying  on  his  sometimes  subtle  and  sometimes  openly  vindictive 
campaign  against  US.  It  might  be  useful  for  him  to  know  that  we 
understand  what  he  is  doing.  Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  chief  of  mission  here  who  dares  take  exception  to  anything 
Nehru  says  or  does.  UK  representatives  are  so  anxious  to  keep  in  his 
good  graces  that  unless  important  UK  interests  are  involved  and  they 
are  under  instructions  they  are  inclined  to  follow  policy  of  flattery, 
■cajolery  and  aix>logy  somewhat  similar  to  that  employed  by  Nehru 
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in  dealing  with  Chou  En-lai.  Canadian  HICOM  is  even  more  supine 
and  sometimes  engages  in  anti-American  statements  to  strengthen  his 
position.  Only  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  here  wlio  might 
in  dealing  with  GOI  loyally  support  US  in  these  trying  times  are  Aus¬ 
tralian  HICOM  and  Italian  Ambassador,  both  of  whom  are  on  home 
leave. 

6.  Nehru  has  not  limited  his  campaign  against  US  to  public  state¬ 
ments.  He  continuously  attacks  US  for  its  various  policies,  particu¬ 
larly  its  Far  Eastern  policy,  in  private  conversations  with  chiefs  of 
missions,  none  of  whom  so  far  as  I  know,  with  exception  Italian  Am¬ 
bassador,  has  had  hardihood  to  disagree.  That  does  not  mean  tliat 
chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  here  are  in  general  anti-American.  Most 
of  them  are  people  of  small  caliber  who  do  not  wish  to  risk  displeasure 
Nehru  by  supporting  policies  and  actions  of  US  or  UN  to  which  he 
takes  exception. 

7.  Since  Nehru’s  personal  victory  in  party  congress  at  Nasik,  other 
members  of  cabinet,  although  possibly  not  approving  all  that  he  does, 
no  longer  endeavor  to  restrain  him  in  matters  foreign  policy.  Cabinet 
foreign  policy  committee  has  apparently  sunk  into  oblivion  and  he 
has  free  hand. 

Henderson 


320/10-550 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  October  5, 1950 — 5 :  25  p.  m. 

TRiORiTr  [Received  October  5 — 5 : 45  p.  m.] 

Delga  78.  Von  Balluseck,  Netherlands  permanent  UN  representative, 
called  at  his  request  on  Gross.  On  instructions  and  stating  he  had 
personal  doubts  on  subject,  Balluseck  road  draft  resolution  which 
Netherlands  is  considering  introducing  in  GA  plenary  statement  on 
October  6  immediately  after  adoption  8  power  Korean  resolution. 

In  substance  proposed  draft  called  on  North  Korean  Government 
to  cooperate  with  UN  in  settlement  provided  by  8  power  Korean 
resolution,  and  to  indicate  its  willingness  to  comply  on  or  before 
October  31. 

It  directs  UN  command  to  suspend  all  air,  sea  and  land  operations 
north  of  38  parallel  until  October  31. 

It  provides  that  if  North  Korea  indicates  defiance  or  no  intention 
to  comply.  Unified  Command  can  resume  all  military  action. 

Balluseck  stated  that  this  resolution  stems  from  his  government’s 
fear  that  military  action  north  of  38  parallel  may  well  involve  Chinese 
Commies  according  to  information  from  Hague.  Hence  such  action 

468-SOO — 76 - 57 
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has  important  political  implications  and  North  Korea  should  have 
a  chance  to  back  down.  He  added  that  due  to  predominantly  US 
troops  and  US  commander,  UC  emphasizes  US  interests  in  FE,  and 
there  is  feeling  it  perhaps  should  reflect  caution  of  other  UN  members 
such  as  his  government. 

After  Gross  strongly  indicated  danger  and  difficulty  of  Netherlands 
proposal  and  that  same  result  could  be  accomplished  by  having  com¬ 
mander  UN  forces  widely  publicize  8  power  resolution,  Balluseck 
stated  this  reaction  confirmed  his  own  views  and  he  would  advise  his 
government  not  to  introduce  any  such  resolution.  Gross  took  the  line : 

(a)  US  has  watched  carefully  and  studied  reports  including  those 
from  Hague  on  possible  Chinese  Commie  involvement.  Commies  have 
not  committed  themselves  by  actual  forces  thus  far  and  lack  of  vigor 
and  decisiveness  by  GA  now  might  be  an  invitation  for  them  to  do  so. 

(b)  It  would  be  a  very  serious  interference  with  military  decisions 
which  could  cost  many  American  lives  to  attempt  to  make  military 
decisions  for  the  UN  Commander,  particularly  to  tie  his  hands.  No 
one  could  be  more  sensible  than  we  whose  troops  are  committed  to 
elements  of  risk  and  evaluating  them. 

(c)  Proposed  resolution  would  be  in  reality  a  re-examination  of 
whole  Korean  problem  with  new  debate  in  first  committee  at  a  time 
when  delay  and  indetermination  are  most  damaging.  That  was  why 
we  opposed  Indian  subcommittee  proposal. 

(d)  Gross  added  he  would  recommend  to  Department  that  fullest 
use  be  made  of  Korean  resolution  disseminating  it  to  North  Korea 
and  felt  this  would  effectively  carry  out  true  purpose  of  Netherlands 
suggestion.  Balluseck  was  inclined  to  agree. 

Aciteson 


320/10-550 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  Netherlands 
SECRET  Washington,  October  5,  1950 — 9  p.  m. 

NIACT 

401.  Dept  understands  that  Neth  Rep  been  instructed  introduce  in 
Plenary  Session  GA  tomorrow  amendment  to  Resolution  on  Ivor  of 
which  they  a  siionsor  passed  by  Comite  1  on  Oct  4  to  effect  that  opera¬ 
tion  of  Resolution  be  suspended  for  2  weeks  peiiod  in  order  further 
explore  possibilities  negotiated  settlement  and  inferentially  require 
suspension  mil  ojierations  across  38th  parallel  during  that  period. 

Accordingly  Rusk  called  in  Amb  Van  Roijen  and  spoke  to  him 
along  fol  lines.  Fol  successful  landings  at  Inchon,  North  Ivor  forces 
have  been  withdrawing  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  obvious  intent 
reforming  and  regrouping  behind  38th  parallel.  They  have  shown  no 
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indioation  whatever  of  intent  comply  with  Gen  MacArthnr’s  call  upon 
them  cease  hostilities  and  are  continuing  hold  UN  prisoners  and  civil¬ 
ian  internees.  Supplies  in  very  considerable  quantities  are  continuing 
flow  into  North  Kor  from  northern  borders  and  there  is  everv  indica- 
tion  that  they  intend  vigorously  continue  hostilities. 

UN  forces  are  now  carrying  out  necessary  re-grouping  and  re¬ 
organization  in  area  aimuid  Seoul  and  while  not  expected  will  be  in 
position  renew  attack  northward  for  few  days,  obviously  vital  they 
do  so  as  quickly  as  possible,  there  being  direct  correlation  between 
length  of  period  during  which  North  Kors  are  able  to  re-group  and 
re-equip  and  the  subsequent  casualties  UN  forces. 

Re  Chi  Commie,  it  is  our  view  that  it  is  not  quest  of  whether  they 
are  going  to  participate  in  Kor  affair  but  only  of  degree  of  partici¬ 
pation.  Since  beginning  of  Kor  affair,  Chi  Commie  have  in  defiance 
of  UN  given  polit  logistic  and  mil  assistance  to  Noi-th  Kor  forces. 
Major  portion  North  Kor  spearhead  was  composed  of  Chi  Commie 
troops  of  Kor  racial  origin  and  Manchuria  is  very  important  line  of 
communication  and  source  of  supply  for  North  Kors.  Kor  race  of  such 
troops  no  justification  for  such  illegal  assistance.  Our  estimate  present 
indirect  and  implied  tlireats  of  Chi  Commie  intervention  directed  at 
dissuading  certain  UN  members  frojn  support  UN  action  in  Kor 
rather  than  genuine  fear  UN  operations  threat  to  Chi.  We  have  used 
every  possible  method,  public  as  well  as  indirect,  to  assure  Chi  Commie 
that  UN  operations  no  threat  and  that  US  has  no  desire  for  bases  or 
special  position  in  Kor,  and  if  considered  useful,  Dutch  Rep  in  Peiping 
cld  so  inform  Chi.  Obviously,  with  failure  with  Commie  mil  adven¬ 
ture  in  Kor,  USSR  and  Chi  Commie  now  hope  to  gain  by  delays,  con¬ 
fusion  and  polit  means  what  they  were  unable  to  gain  by  mil  aggression. 

In  view  of  above  facts,  Amb  was  requested  urgently  infoim  Noth 
Govt  our  objections  to  couise  which  it  apparently  has  in  mind.  Am]> 
indicated  he  wld  immediately  telephone  Fon  Off  and  cable  foregcing 
classified  info. 

You  shld  immediately  call  upon  For  ]\[in  and  in  light  foregoing 
info  urge  in  strongest  terms  that  Neth  Govt  not  take  proposed  action.^ 

Webb 


‘  On  October  6,  the  Deputy  Assistant  .Secretai'y  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
(Merchant)  recorded  the  foliowing  memorandum  of  conversation  of  a  meeting 
with  Ambassador  van  Roijen : 

“Failing  to  reach  Mr.  Rusk  by  telephone,  the  Netherlands  Ambassador  called 
me  just  before  11  o’clock  this  morning  to  say  that  whereas  he  had  had  no  news 
from  The  Hague  when  Mr.  Rusk  queried  him  this  morning,  he  had  just  gotten 
through  on  the  telephone  to  his  Foreign  Ofllce.  He  asked  me  to  pass  the  word 
on  to  Mr.  Rusk  that  the  amendment  (intended  to  be  offered  at  the  General 
Assembly)  would  not  be  put  forward  by  the  Dutch.”  (320/10-650) 
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123  Henderson,  Loy  \V. :  Telegram 


The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


New  Delhi,  October  6,  1950 — noon. 
[Received  October  6 — 8:40  a.  m.J 


TOP  SECRET 
NIACT 


841.  Deptel  506,  October  4,  8  p.  m. 

1.  Have  appointment  with  Bajpai,  Secretary  General  ME  A, 
noon  today  and  will  discuss  with  him  possibility  of  his  arranging  for 
me  to  have  talk  with  Chinese  Communist  Ambassador. 

2.  Chinese  Commmiist  Ambassador  has  thus  far  followed  stiff  line 
in  dealing  with  fellow-diplomats.  He  has  not  called  on  representatives 
of  countries  which  do  not  maintain  Ambassador  or  Minister  in  Peiping 
and  has  indicated  in  various  conversations  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
have  relations  with  such  representatives.  He,  therefore,  has  no  re¬ 
lations  with  UK  High  Commission. 

3.  I  doubt  that  GOI  will  be  prepared  to  endeavor  arrange  for  me  to 
see  Chinese  Communist  Ambassador  because  (a)  it  might  consider  it 
embarrassing  to  be  turned  down,  and  (J)  it  rather  enjoys  its  present 
monopoly  on  communications.  I  shall,  therefore,  ask  Bajpai  if  it  might 
be  possible  to  arrange  for  such  meeting,  without  making  direct  request. 
If  he  replied  in  negative,  I  would  like  approach  Swedish  Minister 
who  appears  to  have  better  relations  with  Chinese  Communist  Am¬ 
bassador  than  representative  any  other  free  country.  I  might  ask 
Swedish  Minister  first  if  he  would  object  to  asking  Ambassador  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  talk  with  me  and  if  not,  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  receive  message  from  me.  Swedish  Minister  is  man  of  discretion 
and  fully  trustworthy. 

4.  If  Swedish  Minister  should  be  reluctant  to  make  such  approach 
to  Ambassador,  I  might  then  ask  Bajpai  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
undertake  deliver  message. 

5.  I  may  be  compelled  to  change  priorities  or  otherwise  to  improvise 
in  my  attempts  discreetly  to  get  contents  message  to  Ambassador  and 
hope  Department  will  give  me  some  leeway  in  this  matter.  I  shall  not 
approach  Swedish  Minister  without  Department’s  authorization. 

Would  appreciate  early  instruction.^ 


Henderson 


‘  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  842  from  New  Delhi  received  at  10 : 03  a.  m.  on 
October  6,  p.  890. 
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795.00/10-650 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  October  6, 1950 — 2  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Deceived  October  6 — 9 :  30  a.  m.] 

844. 1,  In  last  paragraph  Embtel  843,  October  6^1  stated  that  Bajpai 
started  to  tell  me  about  proposed  new  move  on  part  Nehru  for  purpose 
preventing  hostilities  Korea  but  was  interrupted  by  his  summons  to 
Prime  Minister. 

2.  Bajpai  told  me  when  he  began  discussing  this  topic  that  what 
he  said  was  for  my  personal  information  and  it  was  not  to  be  conveyed 
to  Washington.  Nevertheless  I  must  violate  this  injunction  in  this 
instance  in  view  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  importance  of  scheme  which 
Bajpai  began  to  outline. 

3.  He  said  GOI  disturbed  and  annoyed  at  resolution  introduced  by 
Rau  into  Political  Committee  of  GA  providing  for  subcommittee  to 
sift  out  resolutions  re  Korea  thus  far  submitted  to  political  committee. 
Rau  had  had  no  instructions  to  present  any  kind  of  resolution  and  by 
his  initiativ’e  he  had  made  it  appear  for  the  moment  that  GOI  was 
aligned  with  Soviet  bloc  in  UN  when  GOI  was  anxious  to  be  attached 
to  no  bloc. 

4.  Nehru  believed  that  Far  Eastern  situation  was  so  serious  that 
he  should  not  remain  idle.  He  was  therefore  considering  advisability 
of  making  suggestion  (Bajpai  did  not  say  whether  through  GA  or 
through  diplomatic  channels  and  I  had  no  opportunity  to  ask  him) 
that  agreement  be  entered  into  with  China  by  UN  or  great  powers 
whereby  (a)  North  Koreans  lay  down  arms  and  cease  hostilities; 
(5)  all  of  Korea  be  occupied  by  UN  forces  other  than  those  which 
had  participated  in  fighting;  (c)  that  with  these  forces  in  occupation 
and  under  supervision  of  carefully  selected  UN  Commission  plebiscite 
be  held  to  determine  future  government  of  whole  country. 

5.  Bajpai  said  he  was  sure  US  would  not  object  withdrawing  its 
troops  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  of  this  kind  and  permitting 
them  to  be  replaced  by  troops  of  other  countries  including  India. 

G.  I  replied  that  US  certainly  would  be  happy  to  have  no  troops 
in  Korea  if  it  could  be  convinced  that  without  such  troops  Korea 
would  be  secure  from  further  aggression  and  Koreans  could  freely 
decide  their  future.  I  started  to  point  out,  however,  that  it  would  be 
illogical  to  accord  precisely  the  same  treatment  to  ROK  as  that  ac¬ 
corded  to  North  Korea  when  we  were  interrupted. 


*  Infra. 
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7.  I  am  hoping  that  I  shall  be  given  a  chance  to  discuss  this  matter 
further  and  to  ask  Bajpai  to  allow  US  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
scheme  before  it  is  circulated  in  order  that  its  submission  may  not 
further  becloud  international  atmosphere. 


Henderson 


795.00/10-650 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  India  (Henderson')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


New  Delhi,  October  6,  1950 — noon. 
[Received  October  6 — 9 : 47  a.  m.] 


SECRET 

NTACT 


843.  1.  I  deeply  aiipreciate  suggestion  contained  in  Deptel  504, 
October  4  which  reached  me  only  this  morning.  In  order  that  obser¬ 
vations  contained  in  this  telegram  might  go  in  perhaps  more  per¬ 
suasive  form  to  Prime  Minister  and  his  foreign  policy  advisers  I 
incorporated  substance  of  them  in  document  entitled  “Informal  Memo¬ 
randum  Setting  Forth  Some  of  the  Considerations  IVIiich  Are  Affect¬ 
ing  US  Policies  With  Regard  to  Korea”  attached  this  memo  to  secret 
personal  letter  addressed  to  Bajpai,  Secretary  General  MEA,  which 
I  gave  him  at  noon  today.  In  this  letter  I  told  him  that  I  had  just 
i*6ceived  number  of  suggestions  from  Department  for  my  guidance  in 
discussing  Korean  problem  further  with  him  and  the  Prime  Minister 
and  that  I  had  incorporated  them  in  attached  informal  memo  for  his 
convenience. 

2.  Bajpai  read  through  this  memo  and  remarked  that  it  was  helpful 
in  supplementing  and  enlarging  upon  some  of  our  previous  conversa¬ 
tions.  The  important  question  however  still  was  not  answered  and  that 
was  “What  is  to  be  done  next  ?  ” 

3.  I  replied  that  it  seemed  obvious  to  me  from  contents  this  memo 
that  most  effective  course  of  action  would  he  for  every  free  nation 
opposed  to  aggression  to  give  Co'inmie  China  to  understand  that  if  it 
should  intervene  in  Korea  it  would  thereby  lose  any  sympathy  which 
it  might  have  from  any  nations  of  the  free  world.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
points  in  memo  served  to  sti’ess  the  fact  that  hesitation  or  equivocation 
at  this  time  in  the  face  of  threats  of  Commie  China  might  tend  to 
encourage  rather  than  to  discourage  intervention  of  Peiping  in  Korea. 
Bajpai  said  that  Prime  Minister  was  at  this  moment  considering 
further  move  re  which  he  would  talk  with  me  later.  lie  started  to  give 
me  in  confidence  an  outline  of  proposed  move  when  he  was  informed 
by  telephone  that  the  Prime  IMinister  wished  to  see  him  at  once.  lie 
apologized  and  said  he  would  get  in  touch  with  mo  later.^ 


Henderson 


*  See  telegram  844,  supra. 
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79 5A. 5/ 10-650  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Noy'way  {Snow)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Oslo,  October  6,  1950 — 10  a.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  October  6 — 9 :  53  a.  m.] 

353.  Depcirtel  9,  October  5, 11  a.m.  Norwegian  Foreign  Office  with¬ 
out  information  from  representative  in  Peiping  re  Chinese  plans  de¬ 
fense  North  Korea, 

Snow 


123  Henderson,  Loy  W. :  Telegram 

T7ie  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  October  6, 1950 — 1  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  October  6 — 10 : 03  a,  m.] 

842.  1.  In  my  talk  with  Bajpai  SYG  ME  A  at  noon  I  told  him  that 
we  wished  to  explore  every  reasonable  avenue  which  might  have  any 
possibility  whatsoever  of  serving  to  prevent  extension  of  hostilities 
in  Korea.  Department  had  asked  whether  Bajpai  might  consider  it 
possible  or  helpful  for  me  to  have  personal  talk  with  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Ambassador  for  primary  purpose  of  supplementing  GOI  so 
endeavor  to  persuade  Peiping  that  US  had  no  hostile  designs  against 
Communist  China.  I  said  I  realized  that  Communist  Chinese  Am¬ 
bassador  was  boycotting  diplomatic  representatives  here  of  countries 
not  in  full  diplomatic  relations  with  Peiping.  Nevertheless  Commu¬ 
nist  Chinese  Ambassador  might  be  willing  to  talk  with  me  or  at  least 
accept  message  from  me  if  Peiping  had  sincere  desire  to  prevent  still 
further  widening  of  breach  which  already  exists  and  to  get  first  hand 
information  regarding  US  purposes  in  Korea. 

2.  Bajpai  was  clearly  taken  by  surprise  and  said  he  would  like  to 
think  matter  over  but  his  fii-st  impression  was  that  such  contact  might 
be  quite  helpful.  He  would  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  what  his 
more  mature  ideas  were. 

3.  I  said  that  we,  of  course,  did  not  want  him  or  any  official  of 
GOI  to  undertake  an3rthing  in  this  direction  which  might  be  against 
his  better  judgment  but  in  present  dangerous  situation  we  for  our 
part  did  not  believe  in  standing  on  formalities. 

4.  In  view  of  Bajpai’s  friendly  attitude  in  this  matter  I  do  not 
intend  to  approach  Swedish  Minister  until  GOI  has  had  opportunity 
either  to  make  contact  or  to  transmit  message.  If  GOI  refuses  I  believe 
it  would  be  wiser  to  consult  with  Bajpai  before  approaching  Swedish 
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Minister  in  order  that  so  far  as  GOI  is  concerned  we  shall  be  doing 
everything  above  board.’^ 

Henderson 

‘  The  Department's  telegram  518,  October  6,  8  p.  m.,  to  New  Delhi  read  as 
follows:  ‘‘Reurtel  841  and  842,  Oct.  6.  You  are  authorized  to  handle  this  mat^r 
in  whatever  manner  you  consider  will  be  most  expeditious  and  effective.  (795.00/ 
10-650) 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  took  up  the  Korean  question 
at  its  292nd  meeting  on  October  6  from  10 ;  45  a.  m.  to  1 : 10  p.  m. ;  for 
the  record,  see  U.N.  document  A/PV.292.  The  Soviet  Kepresentative 
(Malik)  proposed  that  the  two  Koreas  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
discussions,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  41  to  6,  with 
6  abstentions.  This  was  the  only  voting  action  taken  at  the  meeting 
which  was  devoted  principally  to  discussion  of  the  eight-power  draft 
resolution  (A/C.1/574)  forwarded  to  the  General  Assembly  with  the 
Fii*st  Committee’s  Report  (A/1422)  and  the  five-power  resolution 
(A/C.1/567)  which  had  been  defeated  in  the  First  Committee  but 
reintroduced  into  the  General  Assembly  (A/ 1426).  The  United  King¬ 
dom  Representative  (Younger)  recommended  Thailand  as  the  seventh 
country  for  the  proposed  Commission  on  Korea.  Ambassador  Austin 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  eight- power  resolution. 


795B.5/10-750 

Memorandum  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  October  6, 1950. 

Subject :  Transportation  and  Logistic  Support  for  Field  Ambulance 
Unit  Offered  by  Indian  Government  for  Service  in  Korea 

In  reply  to  a  letter  outlining  the  political  importance  of  the  presence 
in  Korea  of  a  field  ambulance  unit  offered  by  the  Government  of  India, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  indicated  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
September  27  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  bo  prepared  to 
furnish  certain  supplies  and  services  to  this  unit  without  reimburse¬ 
ment.  However,  the  policies  governing  the  utilization  in  Korea  of 
foreign  offers  of  military  assistance,  which  were  established  with  your 
approval,  require  other  nations  participating  in  the  military  action 
in  Korea  either  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  logistic  sendees  or 
supplies  furnished,  or  at  least  to  agree  at  a  later  date  to  undertake 
settlement  of  the  accounts  through  diplomatic  negotiation.  Since  the 
Indian  Government  is  prepared  neither  to  make  reimbursement  nor 
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later  to  undertake  negotiations  regarding  settlement  and  wishes  the 
United  States  to  accept  the  field  ambulance  unit  on  its  terms,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  believes  that  necessary  transportation,  supplies, 
and  other  services  should  not  be  furnished  to  the  Indian  unit  without 
your  concurrence.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  also  suggests  that  if  this 
assistance  is  ])rovided,  assurances  should  be  obtained  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  that  these  financial  arrangements  will  be  kept  on  a 
highly  confidential  basis  in  order  that  the  principle  of  reimbursement 
or  negotiated  settlement  may  be  preserved  in  the  case  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  participating  in  Korea. 

The  presence  of  an  Indian  unit  in  Korea  working  with  United 
Nations  forces  would  be  of  great  propaganda  value  in  India  and  all 
other  Asian  countries,  and  the  political  benefits  which  the  United 
States  would  derive  from  expenditures  in  this  connection  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  dollars.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  Indian 
government  leaders  made  the  offer  against  considerable  opposition  in 
India,  and  the  fact  that  the  offer  was  made  with  the  clear  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Indian  Government  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
furnish  transportation  and  logistic  support,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
unless  our  Government  provides  the  required  assistance,  the  Indian 
Government  may  be  compelled  to  withdraw  their  offer. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  our  relations  with  South 
Asian  nations  today,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  treatment  of 
this  Indian  offer  might  well  affect  our  relations  with  the  Government 
of  India,  I  strongly  recommend  that  you  approve  this  request.^ 

Copies  of  the  letters  under  reference  are  attached.^ 

James  E.  Webb 


‘  The  source  text  bears  the  manuscript  notation :  “Approved  Harry  S.  Truman 
October  7,  l»r»0’’. 

’  Not  printer!. 


795A. 5/10-650 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Denmark  {Anderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  CoPENTiAOEN,  October  6,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  October  6 — 1 :  36  p.  m.] 

357.  Depcirtel  9,  Octol)er  5.  We  have  no  information  which  would 
throw  light  on  intentions  Chinese  Communists  or  Soviet  Union  re 
Korea. 

Foreign  Office  not  yet  in  code  telegraph  communication  with  Den¬ 
mark  Minister  Peking  and  latter’s  despatches  show  restraint  owing  to 
lack  of  safe  courier  service. 


Anderson 
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795.00/10-650 ;  Telegram 

Tlie  Airthassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  New  Delhi,  October  6,  1950  3  p.  in. 

[Received  October  6 — 1 : 45  p.  m.] 

850.  Delhi  English-language  papers  October  5  and  6  carried  articles 
by  PTI  correspondent  Peiping  reporting  “neutral  authority”  as  stat¬ 
ing  major  conflict  in  Korea  now  “looks  almost  inevitable”.  Articles 
report  “high  Chinese  sources”  as  saying  “there  is  no  doubt  the  moment 
General  MacArthur’s  forces  cross  38th  parallel  they  will  clash  with 
Chinese  forces”. 

These  reports  are  first  articles  noticed  by  Embassy  coming  directly 
from  PTI  correspondent  Peiping  and  appear  to  be  calculated  con¬ 
tribute  to  war  of  nerves  over  Chinese  intervention  Korea. 

"  Henderson 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  held  its  second  meeting  of  the 
day  from  3  to  6 :30  p.  m.  on  October  6 ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  docu¬ 
ment  A/PV.293.  No  voting  took  place,  as  the  discussion  on  the  draft 
resolutions  continued. 


795A.5/10-650 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  Sweden  {Butterworth)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Stockholm,  Of'tobcr  6, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  October  6 — 4 : 44  p.  m.] 
449.  In  response  to  informal  inquiry  from  Embassy  Swedish  For¬ 
eign  Office  states  it  has  had  no  report  from  Swedish  Embassy  Peking 
concerning  any  intentions  or  attitudes  along  lines  of  last  paragraph 
Depcirgram  9  October  5,  11  a.  m.  and  has  in  fact  received  practically 
no  reports  from  Embassy  Peking  in  recent  weeks,  relations  other  than 
formal  being  practically  non-existent.  Entirely  on  its  initiative.  For¬ 
eign  Office  vouchsafed  that  Indian  representative  Peking  is  only  diplo¬ 
mat  who  seems  to  have  any  relationship  than  formal.  The  Department 
can  make  its  own  estimate  of  reliability  of  information  from  that 
source. 


Butterworth 
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705.00/10-650 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  October  6,  1950. 

Subject :  Discussion  of  Telegrams 

Participants :  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  British  Ambassador 

Mr.  Hubert  Graves,  Counselor,  British  Embassy 
Philip  C.  Jessup,  Ambassador  at  Large 
Dean  Rusk,  Assistant  Secretary 

The  British  Ambassador  came  in  to  discuss  four  telegrams  which 
he  had  been  asked  to  discuss  urgently  with  the  Secretary.  In  the  latter’s 
absence,  he  took  them  up  with  Ambassador  Jessup  and  me. 

The  first  telegram  (  a  copy  of  which  was  not  left  with  us)  contained 
three  questions  on  which  IMr.  Bevin  wanted  an  answer: 

1.  The  first  question  was  whether  U.S.  policy  was  still  to  localize 
the  Korean  fighting.  We  replied  that  it  continues  to  be  U.S.  policy  to 
localize  the  Korean  fighting  and  mentioned  to  the  Ambassador  our 
efforts  to  settle  the  Yalu  bombing  incidents,  the  public  statements  we 
have  been  making  to  reassure  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  to  our  intentions  in  Korea,  and  indirect  messages  we  have  attempted 
to  get  to  Peiping  privately  along  the  same  lines. 

2.  The  second  question  was  whether  General  MacArthur  had  clear 
instructions  not  to  attack  targets  in  Manchuria  and  Siberia  and  that 
such  attacks  would  not  be  delivered  without  full  consultation.  We 
told  the  Ambassador  that  such  was  the  case. 

3.  The  third  question  related  to  the  gap  between  General  Assembly 
action  and  any  major  move  on  the  part  of  non-Korean  UN  forces 
beyond  the  38th  parallel.  IMr.  Bevin  attached  considerable  importance 
to  there  being  a  gap  in  order  not  to  bring  into  question  the  good  faith 
of  many  delegations  voting  in  favor  of  the  resolution  in  the  Assembly. 
We  replied  that  we  did  not  have  precise  information  but  that  we 
understood  that  there  would  be  some  gap  if  the  Assembly  moved 
promptly  to  pass  the  resolution.  The  Ambassador  said  that  General 
Bradley  had  confirmed  to  Lord  Tedder  that  there  would  be  such  a 
gap,  but  “not  a  large  one”.  It  was  agreed  that  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  Dele¬ 
gations  at  Flushing  should  use  every  effort  to  insure  prompt  passage 
of  the  Resolution  on  Saturday.  (This  was  phoned  to  USUN  at  once 
and  the  Resolution  was  passed  Saturday.)  ^ 

The  second  telegram  from  IMr.  Bevin  is  shown  as  Tab  A  and  is 
self-explanatory  as  a  covering  telegram  from  Bevin  to  Franks. 

The  third  telegram  is  shown  as  Tab  B  and  was  a  covering  telegram 
from  Bevin  to  Nehru,  and  is  scl  f-explanatory. 


*  See  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  376(V),  October  7,  p.  904. 
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The  fourth  telegram  is  shown  as  Tab  C  and  is  a  message  from  Bevin 
to  Nehru  which  Nehru  might  pass  on  textually  to  the  Chinese  in 
Peiping,  if  Nehru  desired  to.  Ambassador  Jessup  and  I  confirmed  that 
the  line  of  this  telegram  accurately  reflected  our  own  attitude,  although 
TN^e  suggested  that  the  wording  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  “to  con¬ 
struct  no  new  permanent  military  bases  or  airfields”  might  be  modified 
to  read  “retain  no  bases  or  installations”  in  order  not  to  bar  any  con¬ 
struction  which  the  military  command  might  have  to  do  in  connection 
with  current  operations. 

Sir  Oliver  then  said  that  if  Ambassador  Jessup  and  I  thought  that 
we  were  fully  repi’esenting  the  Seci'etary’s  views  he  would  not  ask 
that  we  get  in  touch  with  the  Secretary  and  he  was  confident  that 
Mr.  Bevin  would  accept  our  judgment  on  this.  We  stated  that  we  were 
confident  that  wo  reflected  ISIr.  Acheson’s  views  and  that  we  saw  no 
reason  to  attempt  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Secretary  in  New  Haven. 

Dean  Busk 


[Annex  1] 

Tab  a 

IMr.  Bevin  to  Sir  Oliver  Fi'anks — Gth  October  1950 

I  have  been  considering  sending  a  message  to  Pandit  Nehm  with  a 
view  to  influencing  Peking  and  I  would  like  you  to  consult  Mr.  Ache- 
son  urgently  ou  the  general  merits  of  these  tactics  and  also  to  ask  his 
views  on  the  preliminai’y  draft  texts  which  are  given  in  my  two  im¬ 
mediately  following  telegrams.  Please  make  it  clear  that  I  would  not 
send  the  message  unless  Mr.  Acheson  approved  the  idea  and  moreover 
that  I  am  anxious  to  know  whetlier  he  concurs  in  their  terms  or 
whether  he  has  any  suggestions  for  amendment. 

2.  My  two  immediately  following  telegrams  contain 

(a)  Draft  of  a  possible  message  from  me  to  Nehru,  and 

( b )  Draft  of  a  further  message  to  Nehru  from  me  in  a  form  suitable 
for  transmission  at  his  discretion  to  the  Central  Peoples  Government. 

3.  iMy  purpose  is  to  conrey  a  message  to  the  Chinese  which  may 
cause  them  to  hesitate  before  taking  precipitate  action.  If  they  have 
not  already  committed  themselves  to  open  support  of  the  North  Ko¬ 
reans,  it  may  influence  the  Chinese  if  they  can  be  assured  that  they  will 
get  a  hearing  from  the  United  Nations  Commission.  If  the  message 
could  also  include  some  reassurance  to  the  Chinese  alx)ut  the  intentions 
of  the  unified  command  it  would  carry  additional  weight. 

4.  The  action  which  I  am  suggesting  may  at  the  same  time  help  to 
steady  the  Indians  and  perhaps  to  pereuade  them  to  join  the  Commis¬ 
sion  if  that  issue  is  still  open  when  the  messages  arrive  in  New  Delhi. 
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5.  If  the  Eesolution  is  strengthened  to  allow  for  consultation  with 
the  Chinese,  i.e.  amended  to  allow  for  a  Chinese  hearing  or  even  for 
Chinese  association  with  the  work  of  the  Commission,  or  if  supporting 
speeches  make  it  clear  that  it  is  the  wish  of  membei-s  of  the  Assembly 
that  Peking  should  be  given  a  hearing  by  the  Commission  then  pai*a- 
graph  3  of  the  second  draft  message  to  Nehru  could  be  strengthened 
accordingly. 


[Annex  2] 

Tab  B 

Following  is  draft  of  first  message  from  Bevin  to  Pandit  Nehru : 

I  have  been  giving  much  thought  to  the  recent  reports  which  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  send  me  from  your  Ambassador  in  Peking 
about  China’s  misgivings  about  developments  in  Korea  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  United  Nations  Forces  northwards.  I  know  that  both  you  and 
we  are  in  complete  agreement  regarding  ultimate  objectives  and  I  par¬ 
ticularly  regret  that  you  have  not  felt  it  possible  up  to  now  to  associate 
India  with  the  Eesolution  sponsored  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
powers  now  before  the  General  Assembly.  I  fully  share  the  concern  a’ou 
have  shown  regarding  any  extension  of  tlie  conflict.  Armed  interven¬ 
tion  by  China  would  indeed  \lead\  to  a  great  catastrophe,  more  particu¬ 
larly  if  this  were  to  come  about  as  a  result  of  her  misapprehension  of 
United  Nations  intentions. 

2.  In  view  of  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would  follow  from 
any  precipitate  action  by  China  I  feel  that  every  endeavor  must  be 
made  to  remove  any  misunderstanding.  I  wonder,  therefore,  if  you 
would  consent  to  instimct  your  Ambassador  in  Peking  to  tell  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Peoples  Government  what  our  intentions  really  are.  These  are 
set  out  in  my  immediately  following  telegram.  I  have  no  objection  if 
you  so  desire  to  the  text  of  the  telegram  being  shown  to  the  Chinese 
but  naturally  I  leave  this  entirely  to  you. 

3.  As  I  am  sure  you  will  have  realised  I  still  hope  that  you  may  be 
able  to  see  3mur  way  to  associating  India  with  our  8  Power  Eesolution 
and  I  hope  in  any  event  that  you  will  be  able  to  agree  that  India  will 
bo  represented  on  the  Commission  constituted  under  the  Eesolution 
and  thus  exercise  her  great  influence  in  a  settlement  which  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  Asia.  If  you  could  see  your  way  to  joining  the 
Commission,  any  message  to  the  Chinese  of  which  your  Ambassador 
in  Peking  was  a  bearer  would  have  greatly  added  force.  This  indeed 
might  prove  to  be  a  decisive  factor  in  persuading  the  Chinese  of  the 
integrity  of  our  intentions. 
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[Annex  3] 

Tab  C 

Following  is  draft  of  second  message  from  Bevin  to  Pandit  Nehioi: 

We  have  been  considering  most  carefully  the  statements  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Peoples  Government  re  recent  developments  in  the  Korean  situa¬ 
tion.  These  show  their  concern  about  the  future  movements  of  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea  and  their  fear  that  these  forces  may  become 
a  potential  threat  to  China’s  security.  We  have  also  noted  their  wish 
to  be  a  party  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  Korean  problem.  In  the  light 
of  this  I  feel  it  would  be  useful  for  me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 
you  how  I — and  I  venture  to  believe  many  member  States  of  the  United 
Nations — view  the  present  situation. 

2.  Our  primary  objective  with  which  I  know  you  are  in  agreement 
is  to  achieve  as  soon  as  possible  a  unified  independent  and  democratic 
Government  of  the  whole  of  Korea.  We  can  make  no  real  progress 
towards  this  until  the  fighting  comes  to  end.  This  could  be  brought 
about  at  once  if  the  North  Koreans  laid  down  their  arms.  If  they  will 
not  do  so  then  the  United  Nations  Command  has  no  alternative  but  to 
prosecute  the  campaign  in  order  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the 
threat  to  the  peace  of  Korea.  You  will  recall  that  the  Security  Council 
Kcsolution  of  June  27  imposed  upon  the  Commander  of  the  United 
Nations  Forces  the  task  of  re-establishing  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  area.  Whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  necessary 
military  objectives  must  be  achieved  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Unified  Command  to  take  any  action  which  could  be  construed 
as  a  threat  to  China’s  security.  In  fact  it  is  the  intention  to  withdraw 
all  operational  forces  as  soon  as  possible,  to  construct  no  new  perma¬ 
nent  military  bases  or  airfields  and  to  keep  United  Nations  forces  in 
Korea  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  holding  elections 
and  setting  up  a  new  democratic  Government  for  the  whole  of  Korea. 
I  also  believe  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Unified  Command  that  no 
troops  other  than  Korean  will  be  disposed  near  the  China  frontier. 

3.  I  fully  appreciate  China’s  desire  to  be  associated  with  all  steps 
that  are  taken  to  secure  a  peaceful  and  final  settlement  of  this  problem. 
Her  close  historical  association  with  Korea  and  her  common  frontier 
make  this  to  my  mind  essential.  I  am  sure  that  the  United  Nations 
Commission  which  is  to  be  constituted  under  the  8  Power  Resolution 
will  accord  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  views  of  the  Central 
Peoples  Government. 


[Annex  4] 

[Hero  followed  a  telegram  from  the  U.K.  High  Commissioner  in 
New  Delhi  dated  October  7,  1950,  conveying  Mr.  Nehru’s  appeal  to 
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Chou  En-lai  to  “hold  his  hand  for  the  present.”  The  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  stated  that  it  had  no  intention  of  taking  any  action  if  American 
forces  did  not  cross  the  38th  parallel  but  was  determined  to  do  so 
if  American  troops  moved  into  North  Korea.] 


357.  AD/ 10-650 

Memorandum,  hy  Mr.  John  G.  Ross  of  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 
United  Nations  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [New  York,]  October  6, 1950. 

Subject:  Engen-Kassaniev  Conversations 
The  luncheon  to  which  Engen  was  invited  by  Kassaniev  today  was 
not  held  because  of  confusion  of  place.  However,  Kassaniev  came  to 
Flushing  this  afternoon  and  talked  with  Engen  along  the  following 
lines,  reported  to  me  by  Engen  late  this  afternoon  at  Flushing. 

Kassaniev  had  reported  to  Vishinsky  the  fii'st  conversation  with 
Engen.  Vishinsky  had  expressed  “very  great  interest”.  He  also,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kassaniev,  expressed  regret  that  he  had  not  heard  previously 
(at  an  earlier  stage)  about  the  idea  that  other  than  American  troops 
might  be  used  for  occupation  duties  in  North  Korea. 

Vishinsky  had  apparently  also  expressed  the  viewpoint  that  by 
adoption  by  the  First  Committee  and  the  GA  of  the  Resolution  on 
the  Korean  Question,  this  question  was  finished  as  far  as  the  UN  was 
concerned.  Engen  said  that  Kassaniev  had  stressed  the  underlined 
words.  Engen  went  on  to  say  to  me  that  it  was  his  clear  interpretation 
(his  feel)  that  the  Russians  want  negotiations  outside  the  UN.  That 
is  to  say,  he  said,  they  are  in  a  “bad  way”  about  Korea  and  want  to 
reach  the  best  settlement  they  can. 

Resuming  Engen’s  report  of  this  afternoon’s  conversation  with 
Kassaniev,  the  latter  said  that  he  had  a  question  he  wanted  to  ask  of 
Engen.  Kassaniev  then  went  on  to  ask  whether  Engen  had  considered 
whether  the  setting  up  of  the  Commission,  under  the  Eight-Power 
Resolution,  would  block  the  setting  up  of  arrangements  for  the  kind 
of  troops  Engen  had  mentioned  in  his  first  conversation  (Asiatic 
troops)  to  occupy  North  Korea. 

The  following  point  is  not  altogether  clear  to  me.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing,  however,  that  in  discussion  of  the  item  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  Kassaniev  talked  about  occupation  troops  in 
North  Korea  being  preferably  troops  from  Asiatic  countries. 

Engen  said  he  had  replied  to  Kassaniev’s  question  by  saying  that 
in  his  view  the  setting  up  of  the  Commission  should  not  block  anything 
but  that  the  setting  up  of  the  Commission  started  a  new  phase. 
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Engen  said  that  the  foregoing  was  the  gist  of  the  conversation  tliis 
afternoon.  He  said  it  Avent  “back  and  forth”  on  these  points.  Ho  said 
the  conversation  centered  around  the  question  of  American  troops  in 
North  Korea.  Engen  said  he  felt  that  the  Kussians  were  obviously 
convinced  that  the  purpose  of  the  whole  undertaking  in  Korea  was  to 
give  the  U.S.  a  foothold  in  North  Korea. 

Engen  said  that  although  Kassaniev  did  not  so  state  directly,  the 
conclusion  which  Engen  drew  from  the  conversation  was  that  in  the 
Russian  view  the  American  troops  and  American  Military  Admin¬ 
istration  in  North  Korea  would  obviously  produce  an  American  pup¬ 
pet  government  which  would  involve  the  question  of  a  threat  to 
Vladivostok,  etc. 

Eniren  said  that  he  had  confirmed  that  Kassaniev  was  at  one  time 
Soviet  Consul  General  in  New  York,  thereafter  for  a  time  a  member 
of  the  Russian  Delegation  here,  and  thereafter,  in  the  Secretariat.  He 
said  that  he  thought  it  was  quite  obvious  that  Kassaniev  must  have 
some  position  of  standing  since  he  seemed  to  have  quite  free  access  to 
Vishinsky. 

I  asked  Engen  what  he  thought  Vishinsky’s  position  was.  Engen 
said  he  thought  that  Vishinsky  was  simply  a  man  sent  abroad  by  his 
Government  to  present  their  case  in  the  UN.  I  asked  Engen  if  he  meant 
by  this  that  Vishinsky  was  simply  an  “advocate” — perhaps  a  very 
good  one?  Engen  said  he  thought  that  was  just  the  word  to  describe 
Vishinsky.  He  said  that  he  felt  that  Vishinsky  had  little  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  policy.  Engen  added,  parenthetically,  that  he  thought 
that  any  fundamental  change  in  Soviet  policy  would  be  reflected  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Politburo  member  as  a  Soviet  Foreign  Minister, 

In  the  course  of  my  conversation  Avith  Engen,  he  asked  me  Avhether 
I  thought  the  approaches  of  Kassaniev  had  any  significance.  I  told 
Engen  I  felt  that  I  Avas  really  not  competent  to  judge  this  point.  I 
said  that  I  thought  his  conversations  with  Kassaniev  were  “interest¬ 
ing”.  I  said  that  on  the  one  hand  Kassaniev  might  merely  be  a  well 
meaning  person  and  that  the  conversations  might  be  of  no  importance 
whatever.  I  said,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  conceivable  that  his  con¬ 
versations  Avith  Kassaniev  might  have  some  importance.  I  repeated 
that  I,  hoAvever,  was  not  competent  to  have  a  valid  judgment. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  I  took  occasion  to  say  that,  ex¬ 
pressing  my  own  view,  it  seemed  clear  to  me  that  the  last  thing  the 
U.S.  would  want  to  do  would  be  to  become  engaged  in  any  kind  of 
open  conflict  with  the  Chinese  Communists  or  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  said  that  I  thought  Ambassador  Austin’s  speech  in  the  Plenary 
Session  this  afternoon  ^  had  made  quite  clear  that  we  had  no  ulterior 
objectives  in  Korea. 


*  Text  in  U.N.  document  A/PV.292. 
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Engen  said  he  had  noticed  what  Austin  had  said.  He  said  he  thought 
it  was  very  useful  for  us  to  keep  repeating  our  objectives.  He  recalled 
a  British  diplomat  who  had  once  written  that  given  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Ivussian  mind,  one  could  never  undei-stand  what  they  were  after ; 
therefore,  the  most  im^xiitant  thing  was  to  make  sure  that  they  under¬ 
stood  what  you  were  after. 

Engen  said  he  attached  very  considerable  significance  to  the  fact 
that  this  approach  by  Kassaniev  had  been  made  to  him  because  before 
he  came  to  New  York  (in  April  1949)  to  seiwe  with  the  Norwegian 
Delegation,  he  had  been  Foreign  Editor  of  the  V erclens  Gang^  an  Oslo 
daily.  He  said  that  the  Eussians  had  very  frequently  approached  him 
in  Oslo  when  they  had  particular  messages  they  wanted  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  Foreign  Minister  Lange,  but  which  they  did  not  want  to  pass 
through  usual  diplomatic  channels.  He  said  the  Russians  were  awaiv 
of  the  fact  that  he,  Engen,  was  a  close,  personal  friend  of  Lange,  of 
some  years  standing. 

I  reiterated  to  Engen  my  feeling  that  it  was  very  important  that 
the  information  he  had  given  me  be  held  very  closely.  I  told  him  that 
if  that  kind  of  story  got  spread  around  it  would  almost  certainly  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  newspapei’s  and  publicity  would  almost  certainly  destroy 
any  validity  the  conversations  might  conceivably  have.  Engen  said 
that  he  fully  agreed  and  was  holding  this  information  very  close 
within  his  own  Delegation. 

I  also  suggested,  and  Engen  agreed,  that  if  either  he  or  I  should 
be  questioned  about  our  convereations  together,  Ave  tell  the  same  story, 
namely,  that  we  had  been  consulting  about  the  resolution  on  our  united 
action  for  peace  program. 

Engen  told  me  that  Kassaniev  had  asked  if  he  might  see  him  again 
on  Saturday  *  and  Engen  had  agreed  to  do  so.  Engen  asked  if  I 
thought  he  were  wise  in  continuing  to  see  Kassaniev.  He  added  that  he 
had  made  quite  clear  to  Kassaniev  that  their  conversations  Avere  quite 
informal,  personal,  and  unofficial.  I  told  Engen  that  I  saAV  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  continue  to  see  Kassaniev  casually  as  he  had  been 
doing. 

I  asked  Engen  about  his  plans  over  the  weekend.  He  said  that  he  was 
going  to  meet  Foreign  IMinister  Lange  Saturday  night  on  Lange’s 
return  from  Chicago.  He  planned  to  be  driving  Lange  out  into  the 
country  someAvhero  for  a  pleasant  luncheon  on  Sunday. 


*  October  7. 
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795.00/10-650 :  Telegram 

Tlie  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  India 
TOP  SECRET  Washington,  October  6, 1950 — 8  p.  m. 

NIACT 

519.  Eeurtel  844,  Oct  6.  Dept  conciu’s  with  ur  comments  to  Bajpai 
on  Nehru’s  scheme. 

If  Bajpai  returns  to  matter  you  shld  take  sympathetic  line  and  get 
full  development  Ind  thought.  US  agreement  wld  i*equire  gov  action, 
hence  you  must  refer.  Of  course  (5)  urtel  844  presents  the  practical 
problem  of  who  wld  contribute  and  support  forces  which  had  not 
participated  in  fighting.  US  wld  heartily  welcome  participation  of 
Indian  troops  in  difficult  task  of  occupation.  With  respect  to  (e)  reso¬ 
lution  now  before  GA  provides  for  all  constituent  acts  necessary  to 
unify  the  country  including  holding  of  elections.  Believed  such  matters 
as  timing  and  extent  of  elections  best  be  left  to  judgment  of  UN  Com¬ 
mission.  However,  as  you  stated,  view  of  US  that  illogical  to  accord 
same  treatment  to  lawful  Govt  of  ROK  as  to  North  Ivor  aggressors. 
While  we  believe  that  maximum  of  Indian  cooperation  shld  be  en¬ 
couraged,  difficult  to  iierceive  basis  for  Indian  belief  that  such  scheme 
shld  be  worked  out  by  impractical  method  of  agreement  with  Chi 
rather  than  within  established  framework  of  UN. 

Webb 


795A. 5/10-650 :  Telegram 

The  Aynhassador  in  France  {Bmce)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Paris,  October  6, 1950 — 8  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  October  6 — 8 : 31  p.  m.] 

1824.  Depcirtel  9,  October  5.  Embassy  has  no  information  along  lines 
final  paragraph  reftel  and  inquiry  Baej^ens,  Director  FonOff  Bureau 
FE  Affairs,  produced  nothing.  Re  Chinese  Communists,  Baeyens  ex¬ 
plained  Breal,  former  French  ConGen  Peiping,  has  now  been  replaced 
and  Breaks  successor’s  contacts  highly  limited  with  result  relatively 
little  information  obtainable  at  Peiping. 

Bruce 


795A.6/10-650 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Belgium  {Murphy)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Brussels,  October  6,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

ppaoRiTY  [Received  October  6—9 : 06  p.  m.] 

531.  Re  Depcirtel  9,  October  5, 11  a.  m.  As  Belgians  maintain  con¬ 
sular  representation  in  China,  and  also  have  advantage  of  banking 
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and  business  representatives  as  well  as  many  Belgian  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionaries,  Foreign  Office  obtains  certain  amount  information  from 
China.  There,  in  absence  Van  Zeeland^  who  is  in  Paris  on  ECA 
matters,  I  asked  De  Gruben  ^  whether  he  had  any  indications  of  pos¬ 
sible  Chinese  reaction  in  face  UN  military  action  in  North  Korea  (c.f. 
Embtel  490  September  28  .  He  replied  in  negative  adding  he  thought 

Chou  En  Lai’s  statements  should  be  closely  analyzed  before  jumping 
conclusions  because  Chinese  evidently  had  to  say  number  of  things  of 
an  equivocal  nature  to  please  Kussians  but  without  definite  commit¬ 
ment.  Nothing  he  had  seen  would  lead  to  conclusion  that  Chinese  had 
any  intention  of  direct  military  intervention  in  Korea  and  he  believed 
present  Chinese  obligation  so  great  and  Chinese  supply  and  economic 
situation  so  adverse  that  they  would  not  risk  such  intervention.  Chou 
En  Lai  might  use  various  expressions  to  effect  that  “he  would  view 
with  grave  concern”  and/or  “would  have  to  consider  eventual  Chinese 
course  of  action”,  etc.  Belgium  took  all  this  with  heavy  grain  of  salt. 
Belgian  Foreign  Office  has  no  information  thus  far  of  disturbing 
nature  re  Chinese  intentions  vis-a-vis  Korea. 

Subsequent  check  with  desk  officers  in  Foreign  Office  has  revealed 
no  telegraphic  or  other  report  from  Belgian  diplomatic  missions  indi¬ 
cating  impending  Chinese  or  Soviet  hostilities. 

Murphy 


*  Paul  van  Zeeland,  Belgian  Foreign  Minister. 

’  Baron  HervS  de  Gruben,  Secretary  General  of  the  Belgian  Foreign  Ministry. 

•  Not  printed.  In  this  telegram.  Ambassador  Murphy  reported  de  Gruben’s 
view  that  U.N.  forces  should  proceed  past  the  38th  parallel  and  unify  all  Korea. 
De  Gruben  said  that  he  had  received  a  report  from  the  Belgian  Consul  in  Peking 
stating  that  the  Chinese  Communist  Government  had  been  taken  by  surprise  by 
North  Korea’s  attack  on  the  Republic  of  Korea.  De  Gruben  went  on  to  say  that 
he  did  not  feel  that  Communist  China  wished  to  become  involved  in  Korea,  but 
that  after  the  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  the  matter  of  Communist  China’s 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  would  have  to  be  solved.  {795B.00/9-2850) 


123  Henderson,  Loy  W. :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Dmaii,  October  7,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  October  7 — 8 : 35  a.  m.] 

860.  Embtel  842,  October  6. 

1.  Bajpai  told  me  noon  today  he  had  discussed  with  Nehru 
my  inquiry  re  possibility  of  informal  talk  with  Commie  Chinese  Am¬ 
bassador  and  re  willingness  GOI  to  trj'^  to  arrange  meeting.  Nehru  and 
he  had  agreed  that  conversation  this  kind  might  be  helpful  and  they 
had  instnicted  Menon,  Foreign  Secretary,  who  is  handling  Chinese 
matter  to  feel  out  Chinese  Ambassador  on  subject.  In  view  of  urgency 
matter  he  hoped  to  let  me  have  reply  shortly. 
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2.  I  expi'essed  my  ajipreciation  and  said  it  might  be  useful  in  case 
Ambassador  should  decline  to  talk  with  me  to  ascertain  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  receive  message  fi-om  me  through  GOl  channels. 
Bajpai  said  in.  his  opinion  GOI  would  be  willing  to  do  this  but  he 
thought  that  in  firet  convei-sation  with  Ambassador  it  would  be  pref¬ 
erable  not  to  suggest  alternative  to  peisonal  conversation  between 
Ambassador  and  myself ;  otherwise  Ambassador  might  choose  alterna¬ 
tive  and  not  give  proper  consideration  suggestion  for  face-to-face  talk. 

Loy  W.  Henderson 


795A.5/10-750 :  Telegram 

The  Minister  in  Switzerland  {Vincent)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Bern,  October  7,  1950 —  5  p.  m. 

[Eeceived  October  7 — 9  a.  m.] 

518.  Depcirtel  9,  October  5.  Swiss  have  no  information  which  would 
indicate  that  Chinese,  or  Kussians,  plan  direct  participation  in  hostili¬ 
ties  North  Korea  or  elsewhere  at  this  time.  Zehnder,  Under 
Secretary,  states  that  on  contrary,  intelligence  reaching  Political  De¬ 
partment  indicated  that  Kremlin  continues  to  desire  localization  of 
Korean  conflict  and  docs  not  favor  direct  Chinese  participation.  IMao 
Tze-tung  is  repoited  to  have  infonned  Indian  Ambassador  Peking  in 
this  sense  some  time  ago.  He  feels  this  is  still  the  case  in  spite  of  Chou 
En-lai’s  statement.  Kremlin,  he  thinks  would  like  to  have  Korean 
struggle  prolonged  while  it  prepares  indirect  aggiessive  action  else¬ 
where.  Our  reaction  to  Korean  move  caught  Kremlin  off  balance  and 
it  w’ill  require  some  time  to  recover  offensive.  This,  he  figures,  is  the 
logic  of  situation  based  on  his  intelligence  but  he  admits  that  emo¬ 
tional  factors  such  as  “face”  might  upset  calculations. 

Personally,  I  believe  we  should  cross  the  38th  parallel  wiien  set  to  do 
so  irrespective  of  whether  Chou  En-lai  is  bluffing  or  not. 

Vincent 


795.00/10-750 :  Telegram 

The  Anibassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  October  7,  1950 — noon. 

NiACT  [Keceived  October  7 — 9 : 33  a.  m.] 

859.  1.  Bajpai,  Secretary  General  MEA,  told  me  noon  today  that 
Nehru  had  so  many  misgivings  re  plan  referred  to  in  Section  4,  Embtel 
844,  October  6  that  he  had  decided  before  going  any  further  to  talk 
it  over  with  Rajagopalachari  and  others.  As  result  his  conversations 
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Nehru  had  decided  that  proposal  of  plan  of  kind  which  he  was  con¬ 
sidering  might  be  misunderstood  particularly  in  US  and  he  had  there¬ 
fore  decided  to  drop  it  and  to  make  no  further  suggestions  at  this  time. 
Bajpai  asked  me  to  forget  his  discussion  on  subject  with  me. 

2.  I  asked  Bajpai  if  GOI  had  reconsidered  its  decision  not  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  new  Korean  commission.  I  pointed  out  how  greatly  it  would 
strengthen  effectiveness  this  commission  and  cause  of  world  peace  for 
India  to  be  member. 

3.  Bajpai  said  decision  was  firm.  GOI  was  convinced  it  could  play 
more  constructive  role  by  remaining  outside  commission.  Its  entry  into 
commission  would  sharply  decrease  any  influence  which  India  might 
have  at  present  in  prevailing  on  Chinese  to  act  with  restraint. 

Henderson 


795A.5/l(>-750 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Norway  {Snoxo)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

RESTRICTED  OsLO,  October  7,  1950 — noon. 

PRiORiTT  [Received  October  7 — 10 : 35  a.  m.] 

357.  Norwegian  Foreign  Office  has  now  received  from  its  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Peiping  report  similar  to  that  contained  Depcirtel  9, 
October  5, 11  a.  m.,  except  for  two  variations:  (1)  No  reference  made 
to  abstention  from  action  if  ROK  troops  crossed  Parallel;  and  (2) 
Ciiinese  Communist  Government  would  not  recognize  any  settlement 
of  Korean  problem  in  which  Peiping  Government  did  not  participate. 

Norwegian  Foreign  Office  has  no  indications  Soviet  intentions  re 
Korea. 

Snow 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  met  at  10:45  a.  m.  on 
October  7  to  conclude  its  consideration  of  the  Korean  question ;  for  the 
record,  see  U.N.  document  A/PV.294.  The  Assembly,  on  conclusion  of 
the  general  debate,  considered  first  the  eight-power  draft  resolution. 
After  voting  separately  on  each  paragraph  and  amendment,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  47  to  5,  with  7  abstentions. 
For  the  text,  see  infra.  The  Assembly  then  took  up  the  five-power 
resolution  (A/1426).  Separate  roll-call  votes  were  held  on  each  para¬ 
graph  which,  in  each  case,  reflected  d  majority  opposed  to  adopting 
the  particular  paragraph ;  as  a  result,  the  draft  resolution  as  a  whole 
was  not  put  to  a  vote.  The  Assembly  then  rejected  by  a  vote  of  52 
to  5,  with  3  abstentions,  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  condemning 
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United  States  bombing  in  Korea  (A/1427)  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
65  to  5  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  calling  for  the  disbandment  of 
UNCOK  (A/1428). 


Resolution  376  {V),  Adopted  ly  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly^  October  7, 1950 

The  General  Assembly 

Having  regard  to  its  resolutions  of  14  November  1947  (112(11)), 
of  12  December  1948  (195(111) ),  and  of  21  October  1949  (293 (IV) ) ; 

Having  received  and  considered  the  Report  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Korea ; 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  resolutions 
referred  to  have  not  been  fully  accomplished  and  in  particular  that 
the  unification  of  Korea  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  and  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  by  an  armed  attack  from  North  Korea  to  extinguish 
by  force  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea ; 

Recalling  the  General  Assembly  declaration  of  12  December  1948 
that  there  has  been  established  a  lawful  government  (the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea)  having  effective  control  and  jurisdiction 
over  that  part  of  Korea  where  the  United  Nations  Temporary  Com¬ 
mission  on  Korea  was  able  to  observe  and  consult  and  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Korea  reside;  that  this  government 
is  based  on  elections  which  were  a  valid  expression  of  free  will  of 
the  electorate  of  that  part  of  Korea  and  which  were  observed  by  the 
Temporary  Commission ;  and  that  this  is  the  only  such  government 
in  Korea ; 

Having  in  mind  that  United  Nations  armed  forces  are  at  present 
operating  in  Korea  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Security  Council  of  27  June  1950,  subsequent  to  its  resolution  of 
25  June  1950,  that  ISIembers  of  the  United  Nations  furnish  such  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed 
attack  and  to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the  area ; 

Recalling  that  the  essential  objective  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly  referred  to  was  the  establishment  of  a  unified, 
independent  and  democratic  Government  of  Korea ; 

1.  Recommends  that 

(a)_  All  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  conditions  of 
stability  throughout  Korea^ 

(5)  All  constituent  acts  be  taken,  including  the  holding  of 
elections,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  sovereign  State  of  Korea, 
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(c)  All  sections  and  representative  bodies  of  the  population 
of  Korea,  South  and  North,  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  the 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  the 
holding  of  elections  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  unified 
Government, 

(d)  United  Nations  forces  should  not  remain  in  any  part  of 
Korea  otherwise  than  so  far  as  necessary  for  achieving  the 
objectives  specified  at  (a)  and  (5)  above, 

(e)  All  necessary  measures  be  taken  to  accomplish  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  Korea ; 

2.  Resolves  that 

(a)  A  Commission  consisting  of  Australia,  Chile,  Netherlands, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Thailand  and  Turkey,  to  be  known  as  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  of  Korea  be  established  to  (i)  assume  the  functions 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  present  United  Nations  Commission 
in  Korea,  (ii)  represent  the  United  Nations  in  bringing  about  the 
establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic  Govern¬ 
ment  of  all  Korea,  (iii)  exercise  such  responsibilities  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  General  Assembly  after  receiving  the  i-ecom- 
mendations  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  United 
Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea  should  proceed  to  Korea  and  begin  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions  as  soon  as  possible  ; 

(h)  Pending  the  arrival  in  Korea  of  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea,  the 
Governments  represented  on  the  Commission  should  form  an 
interim  committee  composed  of  representatives  meeting  at  the 
Seat  of  the  United  Nations  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  United 
Nations  Unified  Command  in  the  light  of  the  above  recommenda¬ 
tions  ;  the  interim  committee  should  begin  to  fimction  immediately 
upon  the  approval  of  this  resolution  by  the  General  Assembly ; 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  render  a  report  to  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to  any  prior  special  session 
which  might  be  called  to  consider  the  subject  matter  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  resolution,  and  shall  render  such  interim  reports  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  to  the  Secretary- General  for  transmission  to 
IMembers ; 

The  General  Assembly  furthermore. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  hostilities  the 
task  of  rehabilitating  the  Korean  economy  will  be  of  great  magnitude ; 

3.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  consultation  with 
the  specialized  agencies,  to  develop  plans  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
on  the  termination  of  hostilities  and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
within  three  weeks  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  General 
Assembly ; 

4.  Also  recommends  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  expedite 
the  study  of  long-term  measures  to  promote  the  economic  development 
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and  social  progress  of  Korea  and  meanwhile  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  which  decide  requests  for  technical  assistance  to  the 
urgent  and  special  necessitjr  of  affording  such  assistance  to  Korea; 

5.  Expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  in  the  performance 
of  their  important  and  difficult  task ; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  with 
adequate  staff  and  facilities,  including  technical  advisers  as  required; 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  pay  the  expenses  and  per 
diem  of  a  representative  and  alternate  from  each  of  the  States  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission. 


795A.5/10-750 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Sweden  {Butterworth)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Stockholm,  October  7,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  October  7 — 11 : 52  a.  m.] 

451.  Deptelcir  9,  October  '5  and  Embtel  449,  October  6  not  repeated 
New  Delhi.  Swedish  Foreign  Office  just  informed  Embassy  that 
Swedish  Ambassador  Peking  has  now  reported  in  telegram  October  6 
that  Indian  Ambassador  Peking  informed  him  as  follows : 

On  October  3  Chou  En-lai  called  in  Indian  Ambassador  and  asked 
him  to  report  that  Chou’s  declaration  October  1  ^ 

“should  be  interpreted  as  implying  that  any  transgression  of  38th 
parallel  by  US  forces  will  not  be  passively  tolerated  by  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  as  a  demand  that  Korean  conflict  not  be  resolved  without 
Chinese  participation”. 

Phraseology  in  Swedish  Ambassador’s  report  is  being  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Dept  with  special  care  because  difference  in  emphasis  as 
compared  with  report  through  Indian  Foreign  Office  Delhi  may  be 
considered  important  by  Department. 

Repeated  New  Delhi  unnumbered. 

Butterworth 


‘  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  708  from  Hong  Kong  received  at  1 : 22  p.  m.  on 
October  3,  p.  852. 


795.00/10-750 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  John  C.  Ross  of  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 
United  Nations  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [New  York,]  October  7,  1950. 

On  the  basis  of  my  telephone  conversation  with  you  at  noon  today 
I  saw  Engen  and,  making  clear  to  him  that  these  were  all  personal 
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questions,  suggested  that  if  opportunity  presented  when  he  saw 
Kassaniev  today  he  might  raise  the  following  points: 

1.  "VAOiat  is  the  purpose  of  the  convei*sations  ?  Is  there  anything  that 
Kassaniev  wanted  Engen  to  do  ? 

2.  If  there  were  in  some  degree  an  affirmative  response  Engen  might 
indicate  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  or  embarrassing  for  him  to  do 
anything  if  there  were  not  a  genuine  interest  but  the  conversations 
merely  a  maneuver. 

3.  1  suggested  Engen  might  make  clear  that  Kassaniev  must  realize 
there  was  no  possibility  of  suspension  of  operations  only  to  give 
extended  time  to  the  North  Korean  forces  to  build  up  their  strength. 

4.  If  the  Russians  were  really  interested  in  getting  us  out  of  Korea 
the  best  way  would  be  for  the  North  Koreans  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Otherwise  the  logic  of  the  situation  indicated  that  we  would  be  likely 
to  get  further  and  further  involved. 

6.  Since  obviously  the  Russians  do  not  believe  public  statements 
made  by  us  and  the  British  and  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  con¬ 
cerning  the  purpose  of  occupation  forces,  what  soit  of  assurances 
would  they  need  ? 

Engen  had  lunch  with  Kassaniev  after  the  Assembly  meeting  and 
gave  me  a  full  report  as  follows  late  this  afternoon  at  the  Vanderbilt. 
This  report,  as  given  below,  is  close  to  a  verbatim  record. 

Engen  said  that  Kassaniev  initiated  the  convereation  by  asking 
Engen’s  opinion  as  to  whether  the  point  in  the  Soviet  resolution 
regarding  cessation  of  hostilities  could  be  accepted  subject  to  guaran¬ 
tees  from  the  Soviet  Government  that  the  North  Koreans  would  not 
start  hostilities  again. 

Engen  asked  whether  Kassaniev  meant  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities,  the  two  sides  resting  on  present  positions.  Engen  used  the 
phrase  “under  conditions  existing  today”.  Kassaniev  replied  in  the 
affii-mative.  Engen  said  he  stated  his  assumption  that  this  meant  before 
“United  Nations”  forces  crossed  the  38th  Parallel.  Engen  said  Kas¬ 
saniev  smiled  at  the  reference  to  UN  forces;  it  was  apparent  to  Engen 
that  Kassaniev  had  in  mind  United  States  forces.  There  was  no  men¬ 
tion  of  South  Korean  forces. 

Engen  then  asked  whether  a  United  Nations  “lx)dy”  (commission) 
would  get  access  to  North  Korea  immediately.  Ka.ssanicv  said  that 
was  his  understanding. 

Kassaniev  then  asked  Engen’s  opinion.  Engen  said  that  the  basis 
(starting  point),  he  thought,  would  liave  to  be  the  North  Koreans 
laying  down  their  arms.  Engen  said  this  was  his  opinion  and  he 
thought  it  w’ould  be  the  opinion  of  the  “other  side”.  Kassaniev  made 
no  comment  but  apparently  shook  his  head. 

Engen  then  asked  Kassaniev  what  the  latter  thought  about  the 
assurancas  given  in  the  Austin  and  Younger  speeches  in  the  plenary 
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yesterday.^  Kassaniev  replied  by  referring  to  Visliinsky’s  speech,* * 
saying  that  as  Vishinsky  had  said  in  his  statement  the  Russians  did 
not  believe  in  these  assurances.  He  mentioned  Vishinsky’s  examples 
from  history  to  the  effect  that  occupations  always  last  longer  than  it 
is  said  they  would. 

Engen  then  asked  Kassaniev,  since  the  latter  did  not  seem  to  believe 
in  the  assurances  given  in  the  Austin  and  Younger  speeches,  what  kind 
of  assurances  the  Russians  might  want. 

Kassaniev  asked  Engen  whether  he  asked  this  question  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  information. 

Engen  replied  that  he  asked  the  question  for  his  personal  informa¬ 
tion  since,  of  course,  he  was  naturally  intei-ested  in  the  lack  of  belief 
Kassaniev  had  expressed  in  the  public  assurances  given  by  Austin  and 
Younger. 

Kassaniev  then  asked  whether  Engen  had  contacted  any  other  dele¬ 
gations.  Engen  replied  in  the  negative. 

Kassaniev  then  said  if  he  should  ask  Vishinsky  (put  Engen’s  ques¬ 
tion  to  Vishinsky)  it  would  make  a  lot  of  difference  to  know  if  the 
question  comes  from  Engen  personally  or  whether  Engen  would  con¬ 
vey  what  Vishinsky  might  answer. 

Engen  then  repeated  that  he  had  asked  the  question  for  his  personal 
information  but  said  to  Kassaniev  that  if  the  latter  wanted  Engen  to 
convey  any  answer  Engen  would,  of  course,  be  willing  to  consider  it. 
Engen  added  that  his  attitude  would  depend  on  whether  Kassaniev 
had  an  interest  in  Engen  conveying  an  answer.  Engen  said  that  it 
would  also  depend  on  what  kind  of  an  answer  it  was,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  Engen  personally  thought  the  answer  had  any  value.  Engen 
said  that  up  to  now  he  had  considered  their  conversations  on  a  strictly 
personal  basis.  Kassaniev  then  said  that  he  would  tell  Vishinsky,  that 
he  could  give  Engen  no  answer,  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  Rus¬ 
sians  would  consider  acceptable  assurances,  or  whether  they  would 
want  to  have  an  answer  conveyed  to  “others”. 

(It  seemed  clear  from  Engen’s  report  that  Kassaniev  referred  to 
himself  and  to  the  Russians  more  or  less  interchangeably  in  the  first 
pei-son,  singular  and  plural) . 

Kassaniev  then  asked  Engen  whether  the  latter,  if  necessary,  would 
be  available  to  see  Vishinsky  if  Vishinsky  desired  it. 

Engen  replied  to  the  effect  that  seeing  Vishinsky  would  certainly  put 
the  whole  matter  on  a  different  level.  He  said  he  did  not  think  he  would 
be  entitled  to  do  such  a  thing  without  being  allowed  to  by  the  head 
of  his  Delegation. 


'  See  U.N.  document  A/PV.292. 

*  See  U.N.  document  A/PV.293. 
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(Commenting  on  this  to  me  Engen  said  he  did  not  like  very  much 
the  idea  of  seeing  Vishinsky.  He  said  he  thought  it  would  be  a  little 
odd  since  there  was  no  parity  of  level.) 

Kassaniev  then  said  that  he  would  tell  Vishinsky  and  he  suggested 
to  Engen  that  they  meet  again  next  week. 

Engen  said  the  foregoing  was  the  substance  of  their  conversation  on 
this  subject,  the  rest  of  his  conversation  with  Kassaniev  at  lunch  being 
of  a  general  character. 

After  getting  the  foregoing  report  from  Engen  I  explored  with  him 
his  own  estimate  of  the  conversations  he  had  had  with  Kassaniev  as 
follows. 

With  regard  to  Kassaniev’s  own  position  in  the  matter  Engen  felt 
that  Kassaniev  probably  had  position  enough  to  have  freedom  of 
convereation  with  a  foreigner.  I  asked  Engen  whether  he  thought 
Kassaniev  was  holding  these  conversations  on  a  permissive  or  on  an 
instructed  basis.  Engen  thought  the  basis  was  permissive  rather  than 
instructed.  He  thought  that  the  purpose  of  the  conversations  was  essen¬ 
tially  exploratory  on  a  permissive  basis  to  see  if  anything  might  turn 
up. 

Engen  summarized  his  estimate  of  the  conversations  in  two  points 
as  follows :  (1)  There  is  no  way  of  telling,  that  is,  there  is  no  basis  for 
valid  judgment,  whether  the  Russians  have  any  desire  to  get  into 
contact  with  the  “other  side”,  to  try  to  achieve  something  (an  arrange¬ 
ment)  .  (2)  If  there  has  been  any  value  in  the  conversations  it  has  been 
that  it  was  possible  to  become  clear  regarding  a  certain  line  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  that  is,  they  are  maybe  trying  to  avoid 
by  an  “arrangement”  access  to  North  Korea  of  United  States  forces. 

Engen  amplified  the  second  point  as  follows.  He  said  he  thought 
the  main  reasoning  of  the  Russians  was  that  they  realize  their  attempt 
to  unify  Korea  by  force  and  the  North  Koreans  taking  over  has 
failed.  They  are  now,  therefore,  trying  to  cut  their  losses  by  having 
an  arrangement  which  would  allow  the  North  Korean  authorities  to 
continue  to  exist  in  North  Korea  and  play  an  active  part  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  elections. 

Engen  said  there  were  two  pnmary  things  the  Russians  wanted  to 
avoid:  (1)  occupation  by  American  forces,  and  (2)  elimination 
(liquidation)  of  the  North  Korean  authorities. 

In  general  Engen  said  he  did  not  really  think  the  conversations  in¬ 
dicated  a  common  basis  for  general  negotiations. 

I  said  to  Engen  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  two  principal,  related  but 
separate,  points  emerged  from  his  conversations,  namely,  the  desire 
by  the  Russians  to  cut  their  losses,  having  suffered  defeat,  and  pos¬ 
sible  fear  on  their  part  of  a  threat  to  their  territory  (Vladivostok). 
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Engen  said  that  he  thought  the  threat  to  Russian  territory  was  tlie 
starting  point  in  their  reasoning.  This,  said  Engen,  was  a  military 
consideration.  From  the  political  viewpoint  he  thought  the  pre¬ 
dominant  consideration  in  the  Russian  mind  must  be  that  this  was  the 
first  time  since  the  war  that  Western  troops  would  have  penetrated 
into  an  area  within  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence  and  overthrown  a 
puppet  government. 

Engen  said  he  thought  the  Russians  were  probably  very  concerned 
regarding  the  psychological  effect  of  this  development  in  other  areas 
within  their  sphere  of  influence,  in  particular  in  Eastern  Europe,  not 
to  mention  Germany.  As  a  third  point  Engen  said  he  felt  that  the 
development,  they  fear,  in  Korea  greatly  touched  their  prestige  in 
Asia  and  weakened  the  strength  of  Communist  dominated  authorities 
elsewhere  in  Asia,  for  example  in  Indochina. 

From  the  foregoing  Engen  reasoned  that  the  Russians  might  be 
willing  to  go  very  far  towards  an  arrangement  which  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  would  continue  the  North  Korean  authorities. 

On  the  other  hand  Engen  expressed  the  view  that  it  was  conceivable 
that  the  Russians  might  be  prepared  to  take  a  very  great  risk  to  resist 
elimination  of  the  North  Korean  state.  The  worst  risk  they  might 
take,  he  said,  would  be  direct  intervention ;  the  next  worst  risk  would 
be  actively  supporting  the  North  Koreans  with  arms,  et  cetera. 

Turning  to  another  subject  I  asked  Engen  whether  the  question  of 
Asiatic  occupation  forces  in  North  Korea  had  come  up  in  his  con¬ 
versation  today.  Engen  said  that  this  question  had  not  come  up  and  he 
had  not  thought  it  appropriate  to  raise  it.  He  said  that  he  could  en¬ 
visage  a  difficult  problem  in  this  regard  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
that  is  to  say,  where  would  these  troops  come  from,  how  would  they  be 
organized,  staffed,  et  cetera. 

I  recognized  the  existence  of  the  problem  he  mentioned.  Putting  this 
problem  aside  for  the  moment,  however,  and  sup}x>sing  hypothetically 
that  the  problem  could  be  overcome  so  that  occupation  forces  in  Korea 
would  be  predominantly  Asiatic,  if  not  exclusively  so,  I  wondered  what 
Engen  thought  would  be  the  Soviet  reaction.  Engen  replied  that  the 
answer  would  depend  on  what  Asiatic  tixx>ps  would  be  involved.  If,  for 
example,  Asiatic  troops  involved  were  Indian  he  said  he  thought  very 
definitely  that  because  of  the  prestige  of  India  in  Asia  the  Russians 
would  look  upon  the  occupation  of  North  Korea  by  Indian  forces  as  a 
lesser  evil  than  occupation  by  United  States  forces.  He  said  he  thought 
it  would  be  very  much  more  difficult  for  the  Russians  to  accuse  the 
Indians  of  coming  to  North  Korea  for  the  purposes  they  now  have  fixed 
in  their  minds  and  accuse  the  Americans  of  seeking.  Tie  said  he  thought 
the  Russians  would  not  under  these  circumstances  be  afraid  of  elec¬ 
tions  in  North  Korea  as  an  excuse  for  setting  up  an  American  puppet 
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regime.  Engen  said  he  thought  the  main  purpose  of  considering  such 
an  arrangement  (Asiatic  occupation  forces)  from  our  CVVestern) 
point  of  view  would  be  to  remove  from  the  Itussians  the  opportimity 
of  capitalizing  on  the  projDaganda  theme  of  American  imperialism 
in  Asia. 

I  asked  Engen  if  he  thought  there  was  anything  that  should  be  done 
over  the  weekend.  He  said  he  thought  not,  that  he  had  left  matters 
rather  loosely  with  Kassaniev  that  they  A\muld  get  together  again 
next  week. 

I  said  I  a^umed  the  conversations  having  reached  the  present  stage 
that  Engen  would  wish  to  re^mit  fully  to  his  Foreign  Minister  who 
returns  from  Chicago  tonight  and  would  wish  to  proceed,  if  at  all,  in 
accordance  with  his  Foreign  Minister’s  views.  Engen  said  this  was 
the  case,  again  saying  that  he  planned  to  drive  Lange  out  into  the 
country  for  dinner  tomorrow  when  he  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  talk  the  whole  matter  over  fully  with  Lange.  I  told  Engen  that  he 
knew  the  high  regard  in  which  we  held  Foreign  Minister  Lange  and 
that  if  Mr.  Lange  had  any  views  on  the  matter  which  he  wished  to 
communicate  to  us  I  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  and  transmit  them. 
We  left  it  that  we  would  get  in  touch  with  each  other  IMonday 
morning.® 


*  October  9.  See  the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Ross  dated  October  10,  p.  922. 


Department  of  Defense  Files 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  {Lovett)  to  the  President  ^ 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  7  October  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  forwarded  herewith,  for  your  ap¬ 
proval,  a  draft  directive  to  General  MacArthur  regarding  possible 
Chinese  military  intervention  in  Korea. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  advised  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  neither  NSC  81/1,  on  United  States  courses  of  action  in  Korea, 
nor  the  implementing  directive  based  thereon,  which  you  approved 
on  27  September  1950,  specifically  provide  for  the  action  General 
MacArthur  should  take  if  the  Chinese  Communists  intervene,  without 
prior  amiouncement,  in  Korea.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that 
such  interv^ention  is  possible  in  the  light  of  conditions  obtaining  pres¬ 
ently  in  Korea,  and  that,  therefore.  General  MacArthur  should  receive 
appropriate  instructions  for  such  a  contingency. 

*  The  source  text  bears  the  manuscript  notation :  “Approved  10/8/50  Harry 
S.  Truman”. 
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The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommend  that  they  be  authorized  to 
forward  the  attached  directive  to  General  Mac  Arthur,  subject  to  your 
approval,  in  accordance  with  NSC  73/4,  “The  Position  and  Actions  of 
the  United  States  with  Respect  to  Possible  Further  Soviet  Moves  in 
the  Light  of  the  Korean  Situation.”  * 

The  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  concur  in  this  attached  direc¬ 
tive,  and  recommend  your  approval.® 

AVith  great  respect. 

Faithfully  yours,  Robert  A.  Lovett 

‘Text  and  related  documentation  are  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  i. 
•  The  attachment  also  bears  the  notation  given  in  footnote  1  above.  The  directive 
was  transmitted  to  General  MacArthur  in  JCS  telegram  93709,  October  9,  p.  915. 


793.001/10-750 :  Telegram 

The  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  {Wilkinson')  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  Hong  Kong,  October  7, 1950 — 1  p.  m. 

[Received  October  8 — 4  a.  m.] 

750.  NONA  quotes  October  5  Peking  Kxcangming  daily  as  saying 
Korean  war  has  “entered  new  stage”.  Daily  elucidates  “this  will  be 
drawn-out  war  of  attrition”.  Implication  this  statement  like  those  of 
Chu  Teh  and  Chou  En-lai,  previously  commented  on  by  Consulate 
General,  is  that  North  Koreans  will  not  receive  open  large-scale  mili¬ 
tary  support  from  Chinese  Communists  but  will  go  on  guerrilla 
resistance. 

Consulate  General  and  other  American  agencies  Hong  Kong  have 
been  unable  obtain  any  reliable  new  information  from  Communist 
sources  since  dispatch  of  Congentel  684,  September  29  ^  which  would 
shed  light  on  Communist  intentions  re  Korea.  Majority  British  and 
Chinese  opinion  Hong  Kong  is  that  Chinese  Communists  will  not 
intervene  militarily  there.  Of  representative  group  informed  Chinese 
contacted  by  Consulate  General  officers  during  past  several  weeks, 
large  majority  expressed  opinion  neither  Chinese  people  nor  govern¬ 
ment  desire  become  embroiled  in  foreign  war,  particularly  war  fought 
on  behalf  USSR  and  Chinese  Communists  would  successfully  resist 
presumed  Soviet  pressure  on  them  to  intervene  militarily  in  Korea. 
Although  British  officials  naturally  concerned  over  possibility  such 
intervention,  prevailing  view  expressed  in  official  circles  is  that  it 

‘  Not  printed.  It  offered  the  balanced  estimate,  based,  however,  on  statements 
made  by  Chinese  Communist  leaders  before  the  Inchon  landings  that  Communist 
China  would  probably  not  openly  send  trooi>s  to  aid  North  Korea.  (793.001/ 
9-2950) 
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will  not  take  place.  However  PolAd  states  Hong  Kong  Government 
lias  no  actual  information  on  Chinese  Communist  intentions. 

Ee  Department’s  intel  October  4,  5  p.  m.,* *  it  seems  most  unlikely 
USSR  could  afford  to  risk  political  dangers  involved  in  pushing  its 
most  important  satellite  into  devastating  war  unless  fully  prepared 
to  back  it  with  Red  Army,  particularly  in  view  of  Sino-Soviet  treaty. 
China,  including  important  sections  of  CCP,  would  be  certain  to  regard 
such  action  as  betrayal.® 

ReDepcirtel  October  5,  11  a.  m.  Opinion  of  Consulate  General  and 
other  American  agencies  is  that  if  Panikkar  actually  w’as  told  by  Chou 
that  Chinese  would  send  troops  over  frontier  if  US  forces  crossed  38th 
parallel,  Chinese  Communists  must  intend  carry  out  thieat.  However, 
since  there  are  many  indications  to  contrary,  it  seems  more  likely  that 
threat  was  conveyed  to  Panikkar  indirectly  so  that  it  would  not  have 
to  be  backed  up  if  bluff  called.  If  Chinese  Communists  are  prepared 
to  intervene  militarily  in  Korea,  would  it  not  be  much  more  effective 
deterrent  to  UN  advance  for  them  to  issue  public  warning  that  they 
would  act  if  US  forces  crossed  38th  parallel  ?  Wo  cannot  perceive  any 
advantage  to  their  permitting  issues  to  remain  in  doubt  until  US  foi  ces 
have  crossed  and  then  intervening.  Furthermore,  such  action  would  be 
entirely  contrary  to  previous  Chinese  Communist  practice  of  careful 
psychological  preparation  of  people  in  advance  of  military  action 
accompanied  by  advance  announcement  of  goal  such  as  crossing 
Yangtze  or  preparing  to  take  Taiwan  and  Tibet.^  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  on  Korea  has  been  decreasing  rather  than  increasing  in  volume 
and  public  statements  of  Communist  leaders  have  not  appeared  to  be  of 
type  designed  prepare  Chinese  people  for  involvement  in  major  war. 
On  contrary  their  repeated  references  to  long-term  war  of  resistance  by 
Korea  indicate  the  op]x>site. 

Repeated  Taipei  80. 

Wilkinson 


’  Not  printed.  It  transmitted  the  substance  of  the  British  estimates  on  Soviet 
and  Chinese  intentions  in  Korea,  printed  under  date  of  September  28,  pp.  812 
and  813. 

•Telegram  749,  October  7,  from  Hong  Kong,  not  printed,  reported  an  absence 
of  the  usual  adulation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  celebration  of  National  Day  in 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  on  October  1,  reflecting  an  apparent  resixmse  to 
a  general  feeling  of  resentment  against  previous  public  adulation  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This,  however,  was  not  construed  to  represent  a  change  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  Peking  and  Moscow.  (746G.00(W)  /10-750) 

*  I'or  documentation  on  Tibet,  see  vol.  vr,  pp.  256  ff. 


Editorial  Note 

On  October  9,  General  MacArthur  broadcast  the  following  message, 
directed  to  the  North  Korean  Commander  in  Chief  and  his  forces : 

“In  order  that  the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations  majr  be  carried 
out  with  a  minimum  of  further  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  prop- 
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erty,  I,  as  tlie  United  Nations  Commander-in-Cliief,  for  the  last  time 
call  upon  you  and  the  forces  luider  your  command  in  whatever  part 
of  Korea  situated,  to  lay  down  your  arms  and  cease  hostilities.  And 
I  call  upon  all  north  Koreans  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  establishing  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  of  Korea,  assured  that  they  will  be  treated  justly  and  that  the 
United  Nations  will  act  to  relieve  and  rehabilitate  all  parts  of  a  uni¬ 
fied  Korea.  Unless  immediate  response  is  made  by  you  in  the  name  of 
the  north  Korean  government,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  take  such 
military  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the 
United  Nations.”  (Department  of  State  BvMetin^  November  13,  1950, 
page  763) 

No  official  response  was  received  from  North  Korea,  but  Premier 
Kim  II  Sung,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  People’s  Army  of  the 
Democratic  People’s  Eepublic  of  Korea,  in  a  radio  broadcast  in 
Pyongj'ang  on  the  morning  of  October  10,  rejected  it.  (Appleman, 
South  to  the  NaJctong,  North  to  the  Yalu^  Pfig®  609)  See  also  the 
annex  to  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Jessup,  October  12, 
page  931. 

Also  on  October  10,  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  People’s  Eepublic 
of  China  issued  a  statement  which  was  quoted  as  follows  in  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  memorandum  setting  forth  a  diplomatic  roundup  of 
Chinese  Communist  intentions : 

“The  American  war  of  invasion  in  Korea  has  been  a  serious  menace 
to  the  security  of  China  from  its  very  start  .  .  .  The  Chinese  people 
cannot  stand  idly  by  with  regard  to  such  a  serious  situation  created 
by  the  invasion  of  Korea  by  the  United  States  and  its  accomplice 
countries  and  to  the  dangerous  trend  toward  extending  the  war  .  .  . 

“The  Chinese  people  firmly  advocate  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Korean  problem  and  are  firmly  opjwsed  to  the  extension  of  the 
Korean  war  by  America  and  its  accomplice  countries.  And  they  are 
even  more  firm  in  holding  that  aggressors  must  be  answerable  for  all 
consequences  resulting  from  their  frantic  acts  in  extending  aggression.” 
(795.00/10-1250.) 


795A.  5/ 10-950  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Burma  {Key)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Eangoon,  October  9,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Deceived  Octolier  9 — 10:03  a.  m.] 

231.  Depcirtel  9,  October  5.  I  learned  from  Permanent  Secretary 
Foreign  Office  today  October  9  that  Indian  Government  had  sought 
Burmese  support  for  its  compromise  resolution  re  Korea  and  that 
Burmese  had  replied  that  at  this  late  stage  Burmese  could  not  make 
volte-face  such  as  would  be  involved  in  supporting  Indian  resolution. 
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Burma  UN  delegation  had  accordingly  supported  eight  power  reso¬ 
lution.  However  Burma  UN  delegation  being  instructed  continue 
investigate  any  proposal  whicli  offers  sound  peaceful  solution  Korea 
problem  within  framework  declared  Burmese  position. 

During  course  this  conversation  Permanent  Secretary  revealed  Bur¬ 
mese  Ambassador  Peking  had  recently  been  informed  by  his  Indian 
colleague  that  Chinese  Commies  would  intervene  in  Korea  if  any  UN 
tix>ojJS  other  than  EOK  crossed  38th  parallel.  GOB  believes  although 
without  positive  proof  that  Chinese  Commies  have  large  troop  con¬ 
centration  near  Korean  frontier. 

Bepeated  info  New  Delhi  9. 

Key 


Dopartment  of  Defense  Files  :  Telegram 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chiefs  Far  East 

{Mac  Arthur) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  October  9,  1950 — 5 :  05  p.  m. 

OPERATIONAL  IMMEDIATE 

JCS  93709.  From  JCS  for  IVIacArthur.  In  light  of  the  possible 
intervention  of  Chinese  Communist  forces  in  North  Korea  tlie  foil 
amplification  of  our  directive,  incorporated  in  JCS  92801,^  is  for¬ 
warded  for  your  guidance : 

“Hereafter  in  the  event  of  the  open  or  covert  employment  anywhere 
in  Korea  of  major  Chinese  Communist  units,  without  prior  announce¬ 
ment,  you  should  continue  the  action  as  long  as,  in  your  judgment, 
action  by  forces  now  under  your  control  offers  a  reasonable  chance 
of  success.  In  any  case  3’ou  will  obtain  authorization  from  Washington 
prior  to  taking  anj'  military  action  against  objectives  in  Chinese 
territory”. 


*  See  footnote  2  to  the  letter  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  dated  September  27,  p.  793. 


795.00/10-950 

M emorandum  l>y  the  Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessuq))  to  the  Secretary 

of  State  ^ 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  October  9,  1950. 

Subject :  Pro^xised  Meeting  with  General  MacArthur 

In  thinking  over  since  lunchtime  the  plan  for  a  meeting  between 
the  President  and  General  MacArthur,  I  incline  more  and  more  to  the 

‘  This  memorandum  was  routed  through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Far  Eastern  Affairs  (Rusk). 

468-SOG — 70 - 59 
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view  that  such  a  meeting  would  be  interpreted  to  foreshadow  some 
major  new  American  move  in  the  Far  East. 

If  it  is  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  both  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  the  Eussians  really  believe  that  we  are  intent  upon  maintaining 
a  foothold  in  Korea,  they  will  interpret  this  meeting  as  bearing  upon 
our  plans  to  that  effect.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  fear  that  we  are  mobilizing  forces  in  North  Korea 
to  invade  IManchuria  or  to  engage  the  Chinese  armies  there  while 
Chiang  Kai-shek  makes  a  landing  on  the  mainland  to  the  south.  If 
the  proposed  conference  closely  followed  or  closely  preceded  another 
amphibious  landing,  the  fears  and  suspicions  would  be  heightened. 
The  Indians  and  probably  a  number  of  othei’S  would  no  doubt  share 
these  fears. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  foregoing  possibility  should  cause  an 
abandonment  of  the  project,  but  I  think  the  President  ought  to  bo 
aware  of  the  possible  interpretations  and  repercussions  of  such  a  meet¬ 
ing.  I  suggest  that  the  possible  bad  effects  of  such  a  dramatic  meeting 
might  be  avoided  through  some  very  carefully  prepared  statement 
issued  by  the  President  in  advance  as  well  as  by  what  he  said  in  his 
California  speech  on  his  return.*  An  advance  statement  might  empha¬ 
size  again  our  desire  to  restore  peace  and  security  in  the  area,  to  localize 
the  conflict,  and  to  terminate  the  mission  of  our  troops  in  Korea  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  would  be  important  to  telegraph  such  a  statement 
to  various  of  our  Missions  in  advance.* 

Pxiiiup  C.  Jessup 

“  For  the  text  of  President  Truman’s  address  in  San  Francisco  on  October  17 
following  his  meeting  with  General  MacArthur  on  Wake  Island,  see  Public 
Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  8.  Truman,  1950,  p.  673. 

*  President  Truman’s  statement  on  his  forthcoming  meeting  with  General 
MacArtliur  was  issuexl  on  October  10 ;  text  ibid.,  p.  643. 

795.00/10-950 

Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs 

{Perkins)  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  (Clubb) 

SECUET  [Washington,]  October  9,  1950. 

Dean  Rusk  asked  last  Saturday  ^  that  we  get  in  touch  with  the 
Pentagon  in  an  effort  to  insure  that  there  would  be  no  bombing  during 
this  period  of  the  Yalu  River  Dam  or  its  power  plants.  As  you  know, 
this  i>ower  development  was  a  joint  IManchukuo- Japanese  (Korea) 
project. 

Mr.  Rusk  also  said  that  we  might  wish  to  reserve  an  attack  on  the 
Dam  as  a  bargaining  point  in  case  it  came  to  that  pass  with  the  Chinese 
Communists. 


*  October  7. 
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I  called  Kenneth  Young  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  Saturday  and  he  said  that  he  would  pass  along  informally  the 
recommendation  that  no  bombing  be  carried  out  at  this  point.  He  said 
that  if  we  wished  to  be  more  formal  an  approach  could  be  made 
through  G-^Ir.  Matthews  to  General  Burns. 

I  reported  this  to  NA-Mr.  Johnson,  who  said  that  he  thought  the 
ban  on  strategic  bombing  would  cover  the  matter,  but  agreed  that 
no  harm  would  be  done  by  pointing  it  out  to  the  military. 


711. 5861/10-1050  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Uniooi  {Kirh)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Moscow,  October  10,  1950 — 2  a.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  October  9 — 7 : 18  p.  m.] 

844.  At  10 :  45  p.  m.  iMoscow  time,  Gromyko  asked  to  see  me  at  11 : 45 
and  when  told  I  was  not  available  (in  bed  with  flu)  agreed  to  see 
Barbour  11 : 30. 

Gromyko  stated  had  note  deliver  US  Government  and  upon  re¬ 
quest  translation  read  text  to  following  effect : 

On  October  8  at  1700  local  time  two  US  Shooting  Stars  F-80’s 
attacked  airfield  at  Dry  River  on  seacoast  100  kilometers  from  Soviet- 
Korean  border;  Soviet  Government  protests  incident  and  holds  US 
responsible  damages  etc. 

Barbour  stated  could  not  accept  note  which  should  properly  be 
addressed  UN  or  UN  Commanding  General  MacArthur.  No  response 
inquiry  whether  such  had  been  done.  Gromyko  said  emphatically  that 
US  had  no  reason  refuse  note  as  incident  involved  US  planes  and 
Sonet  territory.  Barbour  replied  he  had  no  information  incident  that 
note  claimed  US  planes  involved  and  in  reply  inquiry  how  known 
jilanes  came  from  Korea,  opined  F-80’s  could  not  come  from  anywhere 
else. 

Am  somewhat  mystified  why  Gromyko  should  attempt  second  effort 
have  me  accept  note  endeavoring  implicate  direct  US-USSR  relations 
Korea  unless  for  record,  and  he  was  not  particularly  surprised  reaction. 
However  he  did  not  give  impression  of  attaching  major  importance 
matter  and  suspect  his  effort  probably  devised  be  capitalized  Lake 
Success.^ 

Department  pass  Tokyo,  USUN ;  repeated  information  Tokyo  niact 
34,  USUN  niact  88. 

Kirk 


*  The  Soviet  Government  released  the  text  of  its  note  to  the  press  on  October  10. 
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320/10-950:  Telegram 

The  AmhassadoT  in  Korea  {Miicoio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  Octxiber  9,  1950. 

[Received  October  10 — 3  a.  m.] 

241.  For  Rusk.  Colonel  Katzin  proceeding  UN  headquartei-s 
October  8  for  consultation  re  implementation  UNO  A  resolution.  I 
have  suggested  that  he  visit  you  soonest. 

We  have  discussed  implementation  several  times  here.  I  am  sending 
you  my  preliminary  thinking  on  several  points  raised.  This  thinking 
predicated  on  desirability  of  bringing  the  UN  into  the  Korea  picture 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent : 

(1)  Foremost  all  delegates  to  7  Nations  Commission  must  be  of 
the  highest  caliber. 

(2)  High  Commissioner  for  relief  and  economic  rehabilitation 
serving  as  executive  under  commission  should  be  outstanding  hard¬ 
hitting  businessman  who  has  had  experience  in  dealing  with  Orientals. 
Advantage  of  an  American  versus  non-American  in  this  position  hard 
to  evaluate. 

Right  man  probably  more  important  than  nationality.  However.  I 
am  inclined  toward  non- American  to  give  further  impetus  to  the  UN 
character  of  endeavor.  In  this  regard  Katzin  is  inclined  towards 
American  and  also  feels  ECA  should  be  continued  (he  possibly  has 
an  eye  to  influence  thereof  on  Congress  and  US  appropriations). 

United  States  and  UN  command  are  now  functioning  in  area  of 
activity  atlected  by  UN  resolution : 

{a)  During  period  of  hostilities  UN  command  will  continue  to 
undertake  certain  activities  under  disease  and  unrest  formula  and  to 
fiu'ther  military  operations,  which  will  have  long  range  economic 
benefit;  such  as,  essential  repairs  of  railroads,  motor  roads,  port 
installations,  and  airfields. 

{h)  Some  activities  are  joint  army-ECA  undertakings;  for  in¬ 
stance,  admirable  joint  effort  made  in  restoring  power  and  water  to 
Seoul  within  one  week. 

(c)  Relief  and  ssinitation  has  been  assigned  by  UN  command  to 
Public  Health  and  Welfare.  There  should  be  gradual  transition  to 
full-fledged  T’^N  endeavor. 

{(I)  In  view  inevitable  difnculties  and  delays  in  recruitment  per¬ 
sonnel  and  establishment  functioning  UN  economic  organizations  in 
Korea.  I  feel  that  ECA  should  continue  its  ])rogram  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  have  its  activities  in  Korea  phased  gradually  into  interna¬ 
tional  setup.  Continuation  ECA  operations  during  transition  period 
eould  be  a  part  of  United  States  contribution  to  joint  effort.  This 
procedure  would  make  available  to  international  agencies  individual 
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talents  and  accnmnlated  experience  and  capabilities  of  EGA  mission 
and  insure  that  there  is  no  interruption  of  essential  economic  pi’O- 
grams  at  this  critical  juncture. 

(e)  KM  AG  is  now  attached  administratively  to  8th  Army.  Post 
hostilities  militaiy  advisory  group  should  also  be  on  international 
basis, 

(3)  I  should  also  like  to  make  the  following  remarks  regarding  gen¬ 
eral  aims : 

(<z)  Eehabilitation  should  not  be  merely  “pounng  in”  materials 
and  goods  to  replace  war  damages.  Any  program  must  keep  in  mind 
Korean  capacity  to  absorb  without  indigestion,  particularly  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  ROK  to  fui’iiish  non-inflationary  local  currency  financing  for 
projects.  Income  from  sale  of  consumer  goods  and  raw  materials 
furnished  by  international  agency  would  be  principal  source  of  such 
funds. 

(&)  Greater  emphasis  than  in  the  past  should  be  directed  toward 
govei-nment  administration  on  taxation,  fiscal  policy,  and  other  in¬ 
tangible  factoi's  affecting  economic  stability  and  requiring  as  much 
attention  and  material  aid. 

(c)  Special  effort  should  be  made  in  the  field  of  education.  IVe 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  unpiloted  unification  of  Korea  including 
the  liberation  of  North  Korea  from  Communist  domination  places 
upon  us  a  moral  commitment  of  the  first  magnitude  to  remold  the 
thinking  of  the  Korean  people  along  democratic  lines.  Communist  in¬ 
doctrination  of  North  Koreans  under  the  guise  of  public  education  has 
been  extensive.  Any  less  effort  on  our  part  would  fail  to  restore  the 
Korean  people  to  sanity  and  would  lay  US/UN  open  to  Soviet  allega¬ 
tion  that  capitalist  Democracies  ignore  educational  aspirations  of  the 
masses.  Embassy  notes  with  pleasure  Department’s  plans  for  greatly 
expanded  USIE  program  in  Korea,  but  believes  that  even  this  very 
large  operation  will  not  meet  Korea’s  needs  in  school  buildings  and 
new  text  books.  Since  Department  has  again  stated  that  Fulbright 
fimds  can  be  used  only  in  accordance  original  terms  of  the  act,’^  I 
recommend  that  UN  be  advised  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational 
problem  in  Korea  and  requested  to  take  positive  measures  of  assistance. 

{d)  The  general  scope  of  aid  should  be  kept  within  realistic  levels. 
The  use  of  ECOSOC  and  UN  specialized  agencies  might  bring  into 
this  field  such  idealists,  dreamers,  and  perfectionists  tliat  the  0})era- 
tion  would  not  result  in  practicable  programs. 

(e)  Greatest  progress  may  be  expected  by  transferring  functions 
and  responsibilities  to  Korea  soonest,  making  them  aware  of  their 
resix)n.sibilities  and  at  the  same  time  keejung  tactful  UN  supervision, 
over  them. 

Muccio 


*  P.L.  7ft-r)84,  August  1,  1946  ;  60  Stat.  7~t4.  Presumably,  the  reference  should  he 
to  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act,  known  as  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  P.L.  80-^02,  January  27, 1948  ;  62  Stat  6. 
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601.95B11/10-1050  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretai'y  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  October  10,  1950. 

[Received  October  10 — 6  a.  m.] 

Unnumbered.  Pass  to  Ambassador  Chang.  Following  message  for 
Ifrovi]  the  Presidents 

Only  received  text  UNGA  Korea  resolution  seventh  since  you  failed 
cable  it  in  time  for  GOK  convey  views  to  you  for  presentation  political 
committee.  You  should  make  clear  ROK  accepts  resolution  as  whole. 
But  desires  clarification  that  portion  concerning  national  elections. 
ROK  established  following  UNTCOK  observed  elections  1948,  since 
which  time  National  Assembly  as  Constituent  Assembly  established 
constitution,  government  created,  approved  by  1948  UNGA  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  recognized  by  over  30  states.  GOK  willing  do  everything 
possible  cooperate  with  UN  settlement  Korean  problem,  especially 
unification,  but  should  new  UNCOK  proceed  to  hold  new  elections  for 
totally  new  National  Assembly  which  would  set  up  new  constitution 
and  create  new  government  how  can  we  legally  jiarticipate  in  over¬ 
throwing  our  constitution.  National  Assembly  and  government  now 
in  existence?  I  assume,  that  references  to  ROK  in  ]ireamble  indicate 
not  only  reaffirmation  acceptance  sovereign  status  this  government, 
but  intention  work  through  and  with  ROK  in  solution  problem  uni¬ 
fication  and  complete  independence  Korea,  but  I  urge  you  secure 
widest  possible  understanding  this  interpretation  among  interested 
governments,  not  only  United  States  but  also  those  represented  on 
new  UNCOK;  in  such  discussions  emphasize  GOK  will  cooperate 
with  TIN  fullest,  but  desires  clarification  to  avoid  any  possible  future 
misunderstanding.  Syngman  Rhee. 

!Muccio 


’A  note  on  the  source  text  indicated  that  the  Korean  Emliassy  was  informed 
on  October  11.  The  text  of  this  message  from  President  Rhee  had  originally 
been  sent  out  in  telegram  234,  October  8,  from  Seoul,  which,  however,  because 
of  delay  in  transmission  was  not  received  until  8  ;15  p.  m.  on  October  IL 


711.5861/10-1050 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  !^^oscow,  Octobcr  10, 1950 — 2  p.  m. 

FRiORiTT  [Received  October  10 — 7 ;  11  a.  m.] 

840.  Text  of  note  on  strafing  Soviet  airdrome  published  press  today 
(Elmbtel  845,  October  10  corresponds  to  text  actually  delivered 


*  Not  printed. 
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Embassy  3  a.  m.  October  10  and  returned  to  Foreign  Office  by  mes¬ 
senger  without  covering  note  at  11  a.  m.  (Embtel  844,  October  10*), 
Noteworthy  that  despite  recent  Soviet  emphasis  on  protection  its 
borders  e.g.  awards  to  fliers  who  shot  down  American  plane  over  Baltic 
and  striking  of  medal  for  defense  Soviet  frontiers,  Soviet  failure  to 
deal  summarily  with  this  alleged  incursion  apparent  in  published 
announcement. 

Embassy  of  course  without  facts.  However,  if  incident  did  occur 
this  spot  Embassy  wishes  point  out  it  took  place  within  perhaps  most 
important  and  sensitive  Soviet  military  area  in  Far  East  and  one  of 
similar  concern  China  lying  only  10  miles  to  west.  Embassy  does  not 
need  stress  that  in  spite  of  apparent  mild  tone  Soviet  note  operation 
American  planes  this  vicinity,  accidentally  or  not,  inevitably  viewed 
with  great  seriousness  by  Soviet  Government. 

Department  pass  Tokyo,  USUN;  repeated  infonnation  Tokyo 
35,  USUN  89. 

Kirk 


*  Received  at  7 :18  p.  m.  on  October  9,  p.  917. 


123  Henderson,  Loy  W. :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  October  10, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  October  10 — 11 : 43  a.  m.] 

881.  1.  Bajpai  told  me  this  afternoon  that  Menon  Foreign  Secretary 
had  taken  up  informally  with  CC  Ambassador  matter  of  my  seeing 
him  in  order  to  give  him  message  and  that  Chinese  Ambassador  had 
indicated  that  since  US  had  not  endeavored  establish  relations  with 
his  government  and  in  view  US  attitude  re  Formosa  and  Chiang 
Kai-Shek  he  considered  it  unwise  to  have  even  informal  conversation 
with  me  or  any  other  US  official  (Embtel  860,  October  7).  Bajpai  said 
that  in  view  of  attitude  of  Ajnbassador  he  thought  it  would  be  mistake 
for  me  endeavor  send  him  message  either  through  GOI  or  other 
channels. 

2.  I  am  inclined  believe  we  should  follow  Bajpai’s  advice  in  this 
matter.  Regret  my  lack  success.^ 

Lot  W.  Henderson 


*  The  following  message  was  sent  to  New  Delhi  in  telegram  550,  October  12, 
8  p.  m. ;  “Dept  concurs  no  further  attempt  (urtel  881  Oct  10).”  (123  Henderson, 
Loy  W.) 
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705.00/10-1050 

Memormidiim  hy  the  Secretary  of  State 
SECRET  [Washixgtox,]  OctobcT  10,  1950. 

CONVTERSATION  WiTII  ^Ir.  LoiETT 

Subject:  Silierian  Bombing 

The  Pentagon  lias  sent  a  very  stiff  message  to  General  Stratemeyer 
directing  a  report  within  48  hours,  which  would  be  tomorrow  night, 
and,  in  the  event  that  the  bombing  did  take  jjluce,  directing  that  the 
commanding  officer  responsible  should  be  removed.  Mr.  Ixivett  thinks 
well  of  further  ordeis  making  clear  our  original  intention  that  ail  our 
planes  on  opci’ational  missions  should  keep  a  long  way  away  from 
the  border. 

357.  AD/ 10-1050 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  John  C.  Ross  of  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 
United  Nations  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [New  York,]  10  October,  1950. 

Subject :  Engen-Ivassaniev  Ckmversations 

Confirming  my  telephone  call  this  afternoon,  Engen  told  me  to<lay 
that  he  had  seen  Kassaniev  again  yesterday  afternoon.  Kassaniev  had 
said  that  he  had  reixirted  the  last  conversation  with  Engen  fully  to 
Vishinsky.  Kassaniev  carried  back  to  Engen  from  Visliinsky  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  Vishinsky  presented  his  compliments  and  thanked  Engen 
for  communicating  his  interesting  views. 

Engen  interpreted  this  as  a  polite  cutting  off  of  the  conversations 
for  the  time  being  and  he  thinks  the  reason  probably  for  cutting  them 
off  was  the  crossing  of  the  38th  Parallel  last  weekend. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  unfriendliness  at  all  in  Kassaniev's 
manner;  on  the  contrary',  it  was  agreed  that  they  would  get  together 
again  next  week. 

Engen  said  that  he  had  also  given  a  full  report  of  the  conversations 
on  Sunday  ^  to  Foreign  ilinister  I-/ange,  who  approved  of  Engen  con¬ 
tinuing  the  con  vei-sations  as  circumstances  might  arise.  Tvange’s  view 
was  that  at  least  they  provided  an  023iX)rtunity  for  getting  our  views 
across. 


*  October  8. 
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795.00/10-1050 

Draft  Mew-orandmn  hy  the  Acting  Officer  in  Charge  of  Korean  Affairs 

{Emmons)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 

Affairs  {Rvsk)'^ 

SECRET  [\VAsm>rGTON,  October  10, 1950.] 

Subject :  Department  Policy  Towards  War  Crimes  in  Korea. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  provide  a  basis  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  attitude  which  the  Department  should  adopt  towards 
the  assignment  to  persons  in  the  North  Korean  Communist  regime 
of  war  crimes  responsibility  for  criminal  aggression,  and  on  this  basis 
to  determine  what  instructions  should  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  North  Korean  regime  was  established  in  September  of  1948 
under  Soviet  auspices  and  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  government 
following  the  alleged  withdrawal  of  Soviet  occupation  troops  from 
North  Korea  in  December  1948.  It  inherited  whatever  authority  it 
has  e.xercised  in  North  Korea  directly  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  it 
has  not  in  any  sense  been  free  from  effective  Soviet  control.  Not  only 
did  the  Soviet  Union  assign  numerous  military  “advisers”  to  the 
North  Korean  armed  forces,  but  the  evidence  is  strong  that  a  large 
number  of  similar  “advisers”  were  assigned  to  Korean  counterparts 
within  the  administration.  Indications  are,  furthermore,  that  these 
Soviet  “advisers”  have  had  the  effective  powers  of  command  over  their 
North  Korean  proteges,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  General  Shtikov, 
formerly  military  commander  of  the  Soviet  occupation  forces,  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  Ambassador  of  the  USSK  at  Pyongyang.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  North  Korea  was  established  and  has  been  maintained  as  a  typical 
Soviet  puppet  state. 

While  for  political  reasons  the  direct  political,  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  relationship  of  the  USSR  to  the  North  Korean  regime  has  been 
minimized  by  the  Department  in  public,  this  relationship  has  never¬ 
theless  been  a  close  one;  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  North  Korean 
Communists  could  have  initiated  the  attack  upon  South  Korea  which 
took  place  on  June  25,  1950  without  the  approval  of  Kremlin.  While 
it  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  exerted  its 
influence  in  pushing  the  North  Koreans  into  their  military  adventure, 
it  is  clear  that  the  invasion  could  not  have  been  carried  out  wdthout 
Soviet  acquiescence  and  active  support  in  the  military  field.  It  is  now 
notorious  how'  extensive  this  support  has  been. 

‘  This  memorandum  was  routed  through  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  OflSce  of 
Northeast  Asian  Affairs  (Johnson). 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  basic  problems  to  face  the  United  Nations 
in  nnifyin^^  Korea  is  that  of  overcoming;  the  hatreds  and  suspicions 
eng;endcred  by  the  present  conflict.  Unless  these  hatreds  and  sus¬ 
picions  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum  and  prevented  from  pervading  the 
future  relations  between  the  Noadh  and  South  Korean  populations,  the 
political  integration  of  Korea  will  be  rendered  immeasurably  more 
difficult. 

A  further  matter  for  consideration  is  the  fact  that  from  the  date 
of  its  occupation  by  Soviet  forces  in  1945,  the  people  of  North  Korea 
have  been  effectively  shut  off  from  contact  with  the  non-Communist 
world  and,  most  significantly,  from  the  southern  part  of  Korea  where 
a  free,  democratic  government  has  been  established.  Undoubtedly,  the 
aggressive  and  virulent  propaganda  of  the  Communists  in  North 
Korea  against  the  ROK  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  North  Koreans 
themselves  who,  not  being  aware  of  the  true  motives  and  democratic 
ideas  underlying  the  establishment  of  the  ROK,  have  fallen  victims  to 
Soviet  propaganda  concerning  the  alleged  aggressive  intentions  and 
vices  of  the  ROK  and  of  the  Western  Powers  which  have  backed  it. 
This  does  not  condone  the  cynical  and  cold-blooded  action  of  the 
North  Korean  regime  in  launching  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea.  It  does  perhaps  in  some  measui-e  tend  to  relieve  the 
North  Korean  leaders  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  their  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  what  occurred. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  NA  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  so-called  ^oar  crime 
of  aggression  on  the  one  hand  and  war  crimes  involving  violations  of 
the  law  and  customs  of  war  and  atrocities  against  the  civilian  'popula¬ 
tion  on  the  other.  These  latter  crimes  are  covered  in  a  directive  now 
being  prepared  for  General  MacArthur,  which  will  instruct  him  to 
apprehend  and  hold  for  trial  persons  guilty  of  such  crimes.  As  dis¬ 
tinct  from  these  crimes,  however,  the  war  crime  of  instigating  and  im- 
leashing  an  unprovoked  military  aggression  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea  involves  significant  political  factors.  Consequently,  and  since 
the  crime  was  continued  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations,  it  should 
be  the  United  Nations  itself  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  question 
of  whether  war  crimes  guilt  should  be  assessed  against  the  leaders  of 
the  North  Korean  regime. 

In  general,  and  although  a  precedent  was  set  when  the  United  States 
took  an  active  part  in  support  of  the  principle  of  trying  persons  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  crimes  of  aggressive  warfare  (i.e.,  the  International 
^Military  Tribunals  at  Nuremburg  and  for  the  Far  East) ,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  has  subsequently  arisen  within  the  United  States 
Government  as  to  whether  this  policy  was  advisable  or  successful,  and 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  may  have  had  an  unfortunate  effect  on  our 
subsequent  policy  in  Gonnany  and  Japan. 
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It  is  the  view  of  NA  that,  in  the  light  of  the  above  circumstances, 
our  Delegation  should  be  instracted  that  the  United  States  Govern* 
ment  considers  that  the  assignment  of  guilt  against  the  North  Korean 
leiiders  for  war  crimes  of  aggre^ion  is  not  desirable  for  the  following 
reasons : 

(1)  The  North  Korean  regime  is  not  and  has  never  been  since  its 
inception  free  from  overriding  Soviet  control  or  influence.  There¬ 
fore,  primary  responsibility  for  the  aggression  should  be  placed  at 
the  door  of  the  Kremlin,  against  which  at  this  stage,  of  course,  no 
action  can  be  taken.  In  this  sense  the  North  Korean  regime  may  be 
considered  as  having  acted  only  as  an  agent  for  Soviet  policy. 

(2)  The  Soviet  Union  prevented  the  North  Korean  regime  and 
people  from  learning  the  true  picture  of  the  situation  existing  in  the 
Eepublic  of  Korea.  Consequently  the  North  Korean  leaders  were  not 
exposed  to  the  moderating  influences  of  the  truth,  but  were  subjected 
only  to  insidious  and  violent  propaganda  from  Communist  sources.  An 
appeal  to  reason  therefore  probably  would  not  have  affected  this 
course  of  action,  once  it  had  been  determined  for  them. 

(3)  Any  war  crimes  trials  of  a  type  such  as  that  conducted  before 
the  International  Military  Tribunal  at  Nuremburg  can  serve  only 
to  intensify  the  hatred  already  unfortunately  engendered  between  the 
populations  of  north  and  south  Korea  by  intensive  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  and  by  the  current  hostilities,  thus  rendering  the  achievement 
of  an  effective  and  peaceful  political  imification  of  the  peninsula 
much  more  difficult. 

(4)  As  a  practical  matter,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  North 
Korean  Communist  leaders  primarily  responsible  for  issuing  the 
orders  for  the  attack  of  June  25,  1950  will  fall  into  our  hands,  since 
presumably  they  would  be  the  first  ones  to  flee  the  coimtry  and  seek 
sanctuary  in  other  Communist  areas. 

(5)  Some  of  the  effectiveness  of  punishing  North  Korean  leaders 
for  the  crime  of  aggression,  were  they  to  fall  into  our  hands,  would  be 
dissipated  by  the  fact  of  Soviet  influence  over  and  connivance  in  the 
plan  of  aggression  and  its  execution. 

It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  our  Delegation  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  be  instructed  to  discourage  the  assignment,  by  the  United  Nations, 
of  war  crimes  guilt  in  respect  of  aggression,  to  any  North  Korean 
leaders  at  this  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  of  such  guilt 
in  relation  to  the  Korean  conflict  can  be  avoided  or  minimized  in  the 
United  Nations. 


795.00/10-1050 :  Telegram 

The  Secretai'y  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Moscow 

SEC  RET  Washington,  Octolxir  10,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

242.  Dept  has  not  yet  reed  any  report  from  US  mil  sources  con¬ 
cerning  alleged  violation  Sov  Korean  border  nor  has  there  been  any 
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other  news  from  Far  East  tending  to  substantiate  or  deny  Sov  allega¬ 
tion.  Dept  has  requested  Dept  of  Defense  to  have  jNIacArthur  in 
capacity  Com  Gen  Unified  Command  make  prelim  report  to  UN  taking 
cognizance  Sov  published  version  re  alleged  incident  and  promising 
investigation  and  early  report. 

Einb  will  be  kept  informed.  FYI  Sov  Emb  has  not  yet  attempted 
deliver  note  here. 

Acueson 


S!>3A.2614/10-1150 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

coNFroENTiAL  Moscow,  October  11,  1950 — ^noon. 

[Received  October  11 — 6:36  a.  m.] 

853.  Embassy  officer  formerly  in  Dairen  recalls  most  electric  power 
for  Port  Arthur-Dairen  as  well  as  other  parts  South  ^Manchuria  was 
supplied  by  Suilio  hydroelectric  plant.  Generators  and  most  of  plant 
located  on  Korean  side  of  Yalu  River  but  plant  was  built  as  joint 
enterprise  by  Japanese  utility  companies  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  and 
designed  to  supply  both  areas. 

General  region  Liaotung  in  Jap  times  was  self-sufficient  in  electric 
power  on  basis  thermal  plants,  majority  of  which  looted  by  Soviets 
in  1945.  Thus  when  Soviets  cut  off  power  in  South  Korea  in  1948, 
they  diverted  supply  to  South  Manchuria.  In  Dairen  if  not  all  Liao¬ 
tung  this  power  was  distributed  by  Dalenergo,  a  Sino-Sov  trust. 

If  Suiho  is  not  a  casualty  from  bombing,  it  doubtlessly  will  become 
a  source  of  conflict  involving  Korean,  Chinese  and  Soviet  (Dalenergo) 
interests.  Immediate  problems  are  possibility  of  equipment  removal 
by  Communists  to  Manchuria,  temptation  to  Chinese  to  guarantee 
their  interest  by  physical  occupation  of  plant  and  danger  of  incident 
between  Chinese  and  UN  troops.  In  long  run,  readjustment  to  restore 
to  Korea  its  proper  share  of  power  may  cause  further  Chinese 
antagonism.  Astute  handling  this  problem  with  recognition  of  valid 
Chinese  claims  without  sacrifices  of  principle  may  well  lay  foundation 
for  future  Chinese-Korean  relations,  as  well  as  draw  attention  again 
to  the  Soviet  war  booty  operations  of  1945  et  seq. 


Kirk 
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357.AD/10-1150 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  October  11, 1950. 

Subject :  Proposed  United  States  Action  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  Connection  with  Korean 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation. 

Problem :  ’ 

The  United  Nations  by  the  resolution  adopted  in  the  General 
Assembly  October  7  has  in  effect  assumed  responsibility  for  the  relief 
and  reconstruction  of  Korea.  The  General  Assembly  in  its  resolution 
requested  the  Plconomic  and  Social  Council  to  develop  plans  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  on  the  termination  of  hostilities  and  to  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  by  October  28.  It  is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  tlie  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  will  meet 
October  12,  to  propose  or  support  organizational  arrangements  for 
subsequent  decision  by  the  General  Assembl3L 

li'ecommendations : 

It  is  recommended  that  you  approve  the  following  measures : 

1.  Establishment  by  the  United  Nations  of  a  United  Nations  Korean 
War  Damage  and  Reconstruction  Agency  to  be  financed  by  member 
states  in  accordance  with  a  scale  of  contributions  under  which  the 
United  States  would  pay  up  to  70%  of  the  total  contribution.  Although 
no  accurate  estimates  are  available,  it  is  believed  that  necessary  total 
expenditures  may  range  between  $200,000,000  and  $300,000,000  a  year 
for  approximate!}'  three  years  or  perhaps  a  smaller  annual  expenditure 
for  a  longer  ])ei  iod  of  time. 

2.  Appointment  of  an  Administrator  as  the  head  of  the  Agency 
resj)onsil)le  to  the  General  Assembly  who  would  be  a  person  command¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  the  American  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
and  who  would  himself  be  an  American  or  have  as  a  Deputy  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen. 

3.  The  establishment  of  an  Advisoiw  Committee  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  on  which  the  United  States  Government  would  be  represented. 

I.  Provisions  in  connection  with  the  Agenej^  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  personnel  to 
l)e  transferred  or  detailed  to  the  Agenc\'  to  work  under  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  as  pait  of  his  international  staff  and  which  would  make  it 
po.ssible  for  the  Administrator  to  use  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  facilities  in  establishing  economic  programs  and  for 
making  necessarv  arrangements  for  the  procurement  and  shii)ment  of 
services  and  supplies  especially  as  relates  to  the  utilization  of  the 
United  States  contribution  and  procurement  of  supplies  in  the  United 
States. 
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5.  The  preparation  of  legislation  to  provide  a  United  States  con¬ 
tribution  which  would  permit  the  President  to  apply  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Congress  either  as  a  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
program  or,  if  the  President  should  consider  it  necessary  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  United  States  objectives,  directly  for  expenditures  by  the 
United  States  Government ;  and  legislation  which  would  perrnit  funds 
presently  appropriated  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
to  be  used  in  Korea  as  part  of  the  United  States  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations^ 

De.\n  Aciieson 


^The  source  text  bore  the  manuscript  notation:  “Approved  10/11/50  Harry  S. 
Truman”. 


795.00/10-1150 

Memorandum,  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Acting  Officer  in  Charge  of 

Korean  Affairs  {Emmons) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  October  11, 1950. 

Subject :  Problems  Relating  to  Korea 
Participants :  The  Secretary  of  State 

Col.  Ben  C.  Limb,  Korean  Foreign  Minister 
Dr.  John  M.  Chang,  Korean  Ambassador 
Mr.  Arthur  B.  Emmons,  3rd,  Officer  in  Charge  of  Ko¬ 
rean  Affairs 

The  Korean  Foreign  Minister,  Col.  Ben  C.  Limb,  and  the  Korean 
Ambassador,  Dr.  John  ^I.  Chang,  called  on  the  Secretary  by  appoint¬ 
ment  at  five  o’clock  today.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  permit  the 
Foreign  ^Minister  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Secretary  and  to  exchange 
views  on  the  Korean  situation. 

The  Foreign  Minister  opened  the  conversation  by  sajung  that  on 
behalf  of  President  Rhee  and  the  Korean  Government  and  people, 
he  wished  to  express  their  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  profound  assist¬ 
ance  which  the  United  States  Government  had  rendered  to  Korea 
thixiugh  the  United  Nations  in  the  present  conflict.  He  continued  by 
saying  that  his  Government  realized  its  obligations  and  responsibilities 
to  the  United  Nations  for  the  aid  thus  rendered,  and  stated  that  his 
Government  was  fully  resolved  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  United 
Nations  to  the  maximum  extent  in  the  attainment  of  its  objectives  in 
Korea  and  to  support  the  new  United  Nations  Commission  in  its 
work.  lie  pointed  out  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
had  betrayed  certain  weaknesses  during  its  first  two  years  of  exist¬ 
ence,  but  had  also  had  succcvsses  and  added  that  his  Government  was 
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sincerely  trying  to  improve  itself  and  would  continue  to  do  so  with 
iuch  help  and  advice  as  might  be  rendered  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  the  importance  of  such  cooperation,  that 
the  present  United  Nations’  solidarity  in  relation  to  the  Korean  prob¬ 
lem  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs,  and  that  the  Korean  Grovernment 
had  a  most  significant  pait  to  play  in  maintaining  such  solidarity.  The 
Secretary  added  that  there  may  be  times  when  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  Kepublic  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  United  Nations,  but  that  a  big 
effort  should  be  made  not  to  allow  dissension  to  creep  into  the  effoifs 
to  achieve  a  successful  solution  to  the  Korean  problem. 

^Vnibassador  Chang  remarked  that  he  and  the  Foreign  IMinister 
felt  very  grateful  that  a  new  Commission  was  being  sent  to  Korca  by 
the  United  Nations,  since  the  old  Commission  had  left  something  to 
be  desired.  Both  he  and  the  Foreign  Minister  expressed  enthusiasm  for 
the  presence  on  the  new  Commission  of  Pakistan  as  against  fonner 
Indian  participation,  which  they  felt  had  tended  to  make  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  old  Commission  difficult  in  the  2’)ast.  The  Secretary  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  United  States  Government  is  endeavoring  to  impress 
uix)n  the  states  represented  on  the  new  Commission  the  imix)rtance, 
in  its  view,  of  obtaining  men  of  the  highest  caliber  for  the  new  Com¬ 
mission  in  Korea. 

The  Ambassador  mentioned  the  concern  of  his  Goveniment  that 
sufficient  foreign  military  assistance  be  rendered  to  Korea  at  the  end 
of  the  present  conflict  to  ensure  that  an  effective  armed  force  can  be 
maintained  to  defend  Korea  in  the  future.  The  Secretary  replied  that 
this  w’as  a  matter  which  he  understood  was  receiving  very  active  con¬ 
sideration  and  that  General  MacArthur  was  even  now  in  the  process 
of  sti*engthcning  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic. 

The  Foreign  Minister  next  raised  the  question  of  a  Pacific  Pact  and 
asked  what  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Government  was  to  such 
a  Pact.  The  Secretary  replied  that  we  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
principle  involved  and  would  give  encouragement  to  it.  Thus  far, 
however,  we  had  been  somewhat  disappointed  and  discouraged  at  the 
lack  of  progress  which  the  nations  intei’ested  in  such  a  Pact  had  made 
toward  its  establishment.  The  Foreign  Minister  remarked  that  he 
w.is  gratified  to  hear  this,  that  it  was  a  matter  to  which  his  Govern¬ 
ment  gave  considerable  importance  and  one  which  must  of  necessity 
involve  its  further  attention. 

In  closing,  the  Foreign  ^linister  mentioned  that  he  would  l)e  in  the 
Thiited  States  until  the  middle  of  November  and  hoj)ed  tliat  he  would 
have  an  opjx>rtunitv  for  another  exchange  of  views  with  the  Secretary. 
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320/10-1150 :  Telegram 

21ie  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  October  11,  1950 — 6;5i  p.  m. 

[Received  October  11 — 8 :  22  p.  ni.] 

Delga  107.  UKDel  has  instructions  from  London  to  suggest  to 
members  1C  on  Korea,  providing  US  has  no  objection,  that  1C  agree 
to  make  an  early  statement  or  other  indication  of  their  intentions  that 
in  the  course  of  their  work  governments  and  authorities  interested  in 
the  future  settlement  of  Korea  will  be  consulted.  LKDel  says  this  has 
hearty  approval  of  Australia,  Netherlands,  and  Pakistan.  Proposal 
has  been  made  in  hope  that  some  such  action  would  help  to  reassure 
Chinese  Communist  regime  that  it  would  have  opportunity  to  express 
its  views  and  that  some  such  action  might  help  to  deter  Cliinese 
Communists  from  using  force  in  Korea. 

USUN  jxiinted  out  paragraph  in  Ambassador  Austin’s  speech  on 
Korea  in  plenary  ^  in  which  he  emphasized  right  and  duty  of  commis¬ 
sion  to  consult  all  interested  parties  and  suggested  that  perhaps  this 
particular  paragraph  might  be  brought  to  attention  of  Peiping  au¬ 
thorities  in  lieu  of  special  1C  action.  However  UKDel  expressed 
opinion  that  while  this  would  be  helpful  it  would  be  better  to  have 
some  formal  action  by  commission.  Department’s  views  requested  if 
possible  prior  Friday  ^  morning  meeting  of  1C  which  will  be  attended 
by  Ambassador  Austin. 

Austin 

'  On  October  6 ;  see  U.N.  document  A/PV.292. 

“  October  13. 


795.00/10-1250 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  tlie  Amhassador  at  Large  {Jessup) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  October  12,  1950. 

Participants :  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  British  Ambassador 
Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessup 

Sir  Oliver  came  to  see  me  this  morning  and  left  with  me  the  attached 
message  from  Mr.  Bevin. 

Sir  Oliver  said  that  the  only  thing  which  he  had  omitted  from  the 
original  message  was  a  sentence  at  the  end  of  paragraph  2  which  left 
it  to  his  discretion  whether  or  not  he  should  make  the  representation 
contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  that  paragraph.  The  sentence  in 
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question  requests  that  there  should  be  prior  consultation  between  th<i 
United  States  and  British  Governments  before  any  authorization 
might  be  given  to  General  MacArthur  to  take  reprisals  against  the 
Chinese  Communists  outside  of  Korea  in  the  event  of  active  Chinese 
intervention  in  Korea. 

Sir  Oliver  said  that  he  felt  that  it  was  appropriate  to  make  this 
representation  about  prior  consultation  not  only  on  general  grounds 
but  also  because  technically  they  had  a  right  to  do  so  since  General 
MacArthur  is  acting  as  U.K.  Commander  and  the  British  have  forces 
participating  under  his  command.  Sir  Oliver  wished  to  make  it  plain, 
however,  that  he  did  not  want  to  put  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  a 
‘“right”  but  rather  on  the  basis  of  normal  consultation  between  the 
two  Governments  on  an  important  matter  of  common  interest. 

Sir  Oliver  also  commented  on  paragraph  5  (&),  noting  that  he  had 
not  changed  the  rather  abrupt  form  of  expression,  although  he  said 
that  he  pei-sonally  might  have  put  the  point  a  little  differently.  He 
concluded  with  the  request  that  the  U.K.  Government’s  views  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  President.  I  told  him  that  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Philip  C.  Jessup 

[Annex] 

SECRET 

Message  From  ^Ir.  Be\tn  to  Sir  Oliver  Franks 
Dated  IItii  October,  1950 

I  have  read  an  account  of  a  broadcast  by  General  Kim  II  Sung,  Pi-e- 
mier  of  Xoikh  Korea,  in  which,  according  to  tlie  translation,  he  said 
‘“The  Koi-ean  People  are  not  standing  alone  in  our  struggle  and  are 
receiving  the  alisolute  support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Chinese  Peo[)]e. 
etc.”  I  have  also  seen  a  statement  issued  by  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Peking  on  October  10th  to  the  effect  that  the 
Chinese  could  not  stand  idly  b}^  in  the  event  of  the  crossing  of  tlie 
38tli  ])arallel  on  a  large  seale.’^ 

2.  The  Xorth  Korean  statement  seems  to  show  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  i-esponding  to  General  MacArthur's  ap]>eal  for  surrender. 
Both  statements  are  no  douljt  intended  mainly  for  internal  consum))- 
tion,  in  Xorth  Korea  and  in  China  respectively,  but  in  view  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  im|)ending  meeting  wifli  General  MacArthur  I  consider 
it  of  the  highest  importance  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  what- 

*  See  the  editorial  note  under  date  of  October  9  concerning  General  IMacArthur’s 
second  .surrender  demand  to  the  North  Korean  forces,  p.  913. 
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soever  in  the  mind  of  the  United  States  Gk>verninent  about  our  view 
of  the  serious  consequences  that  would  flow  from  Chinese  intervention 
in  Korea.  It  is  not  possible  to  assess  the  prospects  of  such  intervention. 
Whilst  we  cannot  take  Chinese  statements  at  their  face  value,  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  discount  them  completely.  But  should  they 
in  fact  intervene  openly  I  consider  it  vital  that  General  AlacArthur 
should  not  take  reprisals  ajrainst  them  outside  Korean  territory  with¬ 
out  express  sanction  from  President  Truman.  I  should  of  couree  like 
to  be  sure  that  this  sanction  -would  not  be  given  without  prior  consul¬ 
tation  between  the  United  States  Government  and  Ilis  Majesty’s 
Government. 

3.  We  hope  and  tnist  that  the  United  Nations  Forces  are  on  the 
point  of  consolidating  their  brilliant  military  victory.  No  one  can  fore¬ 
tell  ho-w  Korea  will  develop  in  the  more  distance  future  but  if  our  mili¬ 
tary  successes  are  consolidated  and  if  there  is  no  outside  intervention 
by  China  or  by  Russia  then  the  way  -will  be  clear  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  give  Koim  an  opportunity  to  develop  on  democratic  lines 
under  a  unified  Government  and  with  her  economy  restored  and  v^ar 
damage  made  good.  This  will  indeed  be  a  great  diplomatic  victory  for 
the  United  Nations,  matching  on  the  political  front  the  striking  suc¬ 
cesses  achieved  in  the  military  field.  But  a  false  step  on  our  part  may 
force  China  into  the  war,  with  consequences  which  cannot  be  fore¬ 
seen  but  which  will  certainly  be  of  great  gravity.  India  has  done  her 
best  to  restrain  China  and  I  think  that  the  message  from  Mr.  Acheson 
which  Pandit  Nehru  transmitted  to  the  Chinese  about  the  bombing 
incident  was  wise  and  timely.* 

4.  It  is,  however,  not  quite  clear  whether  the  existing  instructions 
to  General  AlacArthur  not  to  take  action  outside  Korea  would  still 
stand  in  the  event  of  Chinese  intervention.  We  have  complete  tnist  in 
the  President  and  rely  on  him  to  make  General  MacArthur  aware  of 
the  great  issues  that  hang  on  our  conduct  in  Korea. 

5.  I  am  anxious  that  the  views  of  Ilis  Alajesty’s  Government  on 
these  points  should  be  made  clear  to  the  President  before  he  meets 
General  AlacArthur.  These  are; — 

((1!)  the  gravity  of  the  situation  that  would  arise  in  the  event  of 
Chinese  intervention,  and 

(b)  the  need  for  categorical  instnictions  to  General  AlacArthur 
that  even  in  the  event  of  such  intervention  he  is  not  to  take  action  out¬ 
side  Korea  without  the  express  ordeis  of  the  President. 

*  See  telegram  813,  from  New  Delhi,  received  at  6 : 04  p.  m.  on  September  30, 
p.  830. 
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Memorandum  ty  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  12  October  1950. 

A.  Threat  of  Full  Chinese  Communist  Inter\t:ntton  in  Korea  ^ 


I.  statement  of  the  problem 

1.  To  estimate  the  threat  of  full-scale  Chinese  Communist  inter¬ 
vention  in  Korea. 


II.  capabilities 

2.  The  Chinese  Communist  ground  forces,  currently  lacking 
requisite  air  and  naval  support,  are  capable  of  intervening  effectively, 
but  not  necessarily  decisively,  in  the  Korean  conflict. 

m.  FACTORS  BEARING  ON  INTENT 

3.  Indications  of  Intentions.  Despite  statements  by  Chou  En-lai, 
troop  movements  to  Manchuria,  and  propaganda  charges  of  atrocities 
and  border  violations,  there  are  no  convincing  indications  of  an  actual 
Chinese  Communist  intention  to  resort  to  full-scale  intervention  in 
Korea. 

4.  Factors  Favoring  Chinese  Communist  Intervention. 

a.  Intein-ention,  if  resulting  in  defeat  of  UN  forces,  would :  (1]  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  gain  in  prestige  for  Communist  China,  confirming  it 
as  the  premier  Asiatic  power;  (2)  constitute  a  major  gain  for  World 
Communism  with  concomitant  increase  in  Communist  China’s  stature 
in  the  Sino-Soviet  axis;  (3)  result  in  the  elimination  of  the  possibility 
of  a  common  frontier  with  a  Western-type  democracy;  and  (4)  permit 
the  retention  of  sources  of  Manchurian  electric  power  along  the  Yalu 
Tiiver. 

1).  Intervention,  even  if  not  resulting  in  a  decisive  defeat  of  UN 
forces,  would:  (1)  enable  the  Chinese  Communists  to  utilize  foreign 
war  as  an  explanation  for  failure  to  carry  out  previously  amiounced 
economic  reforms;  (2)  be  consistent  with  and  furnish  strong  impetus 
to  anti-AVestern  trends  in  Asia;  and  (3)  justify  a  claim  for  maximum 
Soviet  military  and/or  economic  aid  to  China. 

c.  Intervention,  with  or  without  assurance  of  final  victory,  might 
serve  the  cause  of  World  Communism,  particularly  the  cause  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  that  it  would  involve  the  AVestern  bloc  in  a  costly 
and  possibly  inconclusive  war  in  the  Far  East. 

*  This  docnment  was  included  in  a  briefing  book  of  background  material  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rusk  on  possible  items  for  discussion  at  the 
Wake  Island  Conference.  Copies  of  the  briefing  book  were  sent  to  the  White 
Ilouse  and  to  the  other  participants  at  the  Conference. 
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d.  The  Communist  cause  jrenerally  and  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  par¬ 
ticularly  face  the  prospect  of  a  major  set-back  in  the  struggle  with 
the  non-Communist  world  if  TJN  forces  are  iJermitted  to  achieve  com¬ 
plete  victory  in  Korea. 

5.  Factors  Opposing  Chinese  Communist  Intervention. 

a.  The  Chinese  Communists  undoubtedly  fear  the  consequences  of 
war  with  the  IIS.  Their  domestic  problems  are  of  such  magnitude  that 
the  regime’s  entire  domestic  program  and  economy  would  be  jeopard¬ 
ized  by  the  strains  and  the  material  damage  which  would  be  sustained 
in  war  with  the  US.  Anti-Communist  forces  would  be  encouraged  and 
the  regime’s  very  existence  would  be  endangered. 

1).  Intervention  would  minimize  the  possibility  of  Chinese  member¬ 
ship  in  the  UN  and  of  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council. 

c.  Open  intervention  would  be  extremely  costly  unless  protected 
by  powerful  Soviet  air  cover  and  naval  support.  Such  Soviet  aid  might 
not  be  forthcoming  because  it  would  constitute  Soviet  intervention. 

d.  Acceptance  of  major  Soviet  aid  would  make  Peiping  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  Soviet  help  and  increase  Soviet  control  in  Manchuria  to 
point  probably  unwelcome  to  the  Chinese  Communists. 

e.  If  unsuccessful,  Chinese  intervention  would  lay  Peiping  open  to 
Chinese  resentment  on  the  grounds  that  China  would  be  acting  as  a 
Soviet  catspaw. 

f.  P'rom  a  military  standpoint  the  most  favorable  time  for  inter¬ 
vention  in  Korea  has  passed. 

g.  Continued  covert  aid  would  offer  most  of  the  advantages  of  overt 
intervention  while  avoiding  its  risks  and  disadvantages.  Covert  aid 
would  enable  the  Chinese  Communists  to : 

(1)  Avoid  further  antagonizing  of  the  UN  and  reduce  risk 
of  war  with  the  US ; 

(2)  Promote  the  China-led  Asiatic  peoples’  “revolutionary 
struggle,”  while  ostensibly  sujqmrting  peace ; 

(3)  Maintain  freedom  of  action  for  later  choice  between 
abandonment  of  aid  or  continuing  such  covert  aid  as  might  be 
appropriate  to  Chinese  Communist  needs  in  Korea; 

(4)  Satisfy  the  “aid  Korea”  demand  in  Communist  circles  in 
China  and  Asia  generally,  without  risking  war  with  the  US. 

IV.  PnOBABlLITY  OF  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  ACTION 

6.  While  full-scale  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  Korea  must 
be  regarded  as  a  continuing  possibility,  a  consideration  of  all  known 
factors  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  barring  a  Soviet  decision  for  global 
war,  such  action  is  not  probable  in  1950.  During  this  period,  interven¬ 
tion  will  probably  be  confined  to  continued  covert  assistance  to  the 
North  Koreans. 
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795.00/10-1250 

Memorandum  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  12  October  1950. 

B.  Threat  of  Soviet  Intervention  in  Korea  ^ 

I.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  estimate  the  threat  of  direct  Soviet  military  intervention  in 
Korea  during  1950. 

II.  CAPABILITIES 

2.  Soviet  armed  forces  now  in  the  Far  East  are  capable  of  interven¬ 
ing  overwhelmingly  in  Korea  virtually  without  warning. 

III.  FACTORS  BEARING  ON  INTENT 

o.  Indications  of  Intentions.  The  Soviet  Union  to  date  has  given 
no  indication  that  it  intends  to  intervene  directly  in  Korea.  Since  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  the  Soviet  Union  has  sought  in  its  official 
statements  and  in  its  propaganda  to  give  the  impression  that  it  is  not 
involved  in  the  Korean  situation.  Moreover,  the  USSR  has  taken 
no  political  or  military  actions  that  constitute  direct  armed  inter¬ 
vention  in  Korea.  However,  the  Soviet  Government  for  some  months 
has  been  increasingly  improving  its  military  capabilities  in  the  Far 
East  as  well  as  in  other  strategic  areas. 

4.  Factors  Favoring  Soviet  Intervention.  The  defeat  of  North  Korea 
would  constitute  a  major  set-back  for  the  USSR.  It  would  involve: 

a.  The  loss  of  a  Satellite,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Western- 
oriented  state  on  the  frontiers  of  Communist  China  and  the  USSR. 

h.  Giving  the  Western  Powers  a  potential  strategic  bridgehead 
which  the  Kremlin  would  always  regard  as  a  threat  to  the  industrial, 
communication,  and  military  centers  of  Manchuria  and  the  Soviet 
Far  East. 

c.  Weakening  the  Soviet  military  and  political  position  vis-a-vis 
Japan. 

(I.  A  loss  to  Soviet  political  prestige  in  that  it  would  demonstrate 
that  the  Kremlin  is  not  willing  to  support  its  followers  effectively  in 
a  Soviet-instigated  action. 

e.  A  loss  to  Soviet  military  prestige  in  that  it  woud  lead  to  a 
tendency,  whether  or  not  justified,  to  re-evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
Soviet  military  equipment  and  tactics. 

f.  A  reduction  in  the  prospects  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  expanding 
its  political  control  by  means  short  of  war  in  that  it  would  demonstrate 
the  determination  and  capability  of  the  non-Soviet  world  to  resist 
effectively  Soviet-inspired  aggression. 


*  See  footnote  1,  p.  033. 
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5.  Factors  O'p'posing  Soviet  Intervention. 

a.  In  weigliing  potential  gains  and  risks  of  intervention,  the  Soviet 
leaders  must  calculate,  as  an  overwhelming  consideration,  that  their 
open  intervention  would  lead  to  direct  hostilities  with  US  and  other 
UN  forces  OA^er  an  issue  on  which  the  Western  Avorld  has  achieved  a 
new  degTce  of  unity.  Soviet  leaders  would  have  no  assurance  that 
combat  between  Soviet  and  US  forces  Avould  be  limited  by  the  US 
to  Korea  or  to  the  Far  Eastern  theater.  Consequently,  a  decision  to 
intervene  openly  in  Korea,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  involves  a  decision 
to  risk  immediate  and  probably  global  war  with  the  US. 

h.  The  Soviet  leaders  may  estimate  that  it  will  be  possible,  without 
assuming  this  all-critical  risk,  to  salvage  some  of  the  losses  suffered 
from  the  Korean  situation.  US  military  actiAuties  could  be  obstructed 
by  extensive  guerrilla  action,  which  might  involve  the  US  in  an  ex¬ 
tended  and  costly  occupation  and  which  could  contribute  to  Soviet 
efforts  to  develop  in  Asia  a  racial  enmity  tOAvard  the  US  and  the 
Western  Powers. 


IV.  PROBABILITIES  OF  SOATET  ACTION 

6.  It  is  believed  that  the  Soviet  leaders  Avill  not  consider  that  their 
prospective  losses  in  Korea  warrant  direct  military  intervention  and 
a  consequent  grave  risk  of  war.  They  will  intervene  in  the  Korean 
hostilities  only  if  they  hai^e  decided,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  Korean 
situation  alone,  but  on  the  basis  of  over-all  considerations,  that  it  is 
to  their  interest  to  precipitate  a  global  war  at  this  time. 


795.00/10-1250 

Memorandum  hy  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  12  October  1950. 

G.  Conclusions  Regarding  a  Possible  Soatet  Decision  to 
Precipitate  Global  War  ^ 

1.  Tlie  Soviet  rulers  are  simultaneously  motiA-ated  by  IMarxist- 
Leninist-Stalinist  doctrine  and  by  considerations  affecyting  the  position 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  world  power.  They  liaA'^e  made  clear  that  their 
long-teiTU  object  is  to  establish  World  Communism  under  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  Kremlin.  Their  immediate  cyoncerns,  howeA^er,  are : 

a.  To  maintain  the  (x>ntrol  of  the  Kremlin  over  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

1).  To  strengthen  the  economic  and  military  position  and  defend  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


‘  See  footnote  1 ,  p.  933. 
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G.  To  consolidate  control  over  the  European  and  Asian  Satellites 
(including  Communist  China) . 

d.  To  make  secure  the  sti-ategic  approaches  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
to  prevent  the  establishment,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  of  forces  capable  of 
threatening  the  Soviet  position. 

e.  To  eliminate  Anglo-American  influence  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

/.To  establish  Soviet  domination  over  Europe  and  Asia. 

g.  To  weaken  and  disintegrate  the  non-Soviet  world  generally. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  try  to  pursue  these  objectives  simultaneously.. 
In  case  of  conflict  between  one  and  another  of  these  objectives,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Soviet  rulers  will  attach  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  the  first  four  listed,  and  in  that  order. 

2.  On  the  basis  that  the  long-term  object  of  the  Soviet  rulers  is 
immutable  and  dynamic,  and  that  the  Western  Powers  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  succumb  to  Soviet  domination  without  a  fight,  there  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  grave  danger  of  war  between  the  So\’iet  Union 
and  its  satellites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Western  Powers  and  their 
allies  on  the  other. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  relentlessly  its  aggressive  pres¬ 
sures  on  the  power  position  of  the  Western  nations. 

4.  The  Soviet  rulers  could  achieve,  and  are  in  a  fair  way  towards 
achieving,  the  first  three  parts  of  their  object  (see  a,  5,  c  above)  with¬ 
out  risk  of  involvement  in  direct  armed  conflict  with  the  Western 
Powers. 

5.  Parts  d,  e,  /,  and  g  of  their  object  are  improbable  of  achievement 
without  the  employment  of  armed  force,  though  there  are  still  factors 
in  the  existing  situation  which  might  well  lead  Soviet  rulers  to  con¬ 
sider  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  effective 
armed  opposition  by  the  Western  Powers,  they  might  ultimately  at¬ 
tain  these  parts  of  their  object  without  the  overt  involvement  of  Soviet 
armed  forces. 

6.  In  pressing  to  achieve  parts  d,  e,  /,  and  g  of  their  object,  the 
Soviet  i-ulers  Avill,  at  certain  stages,  inevitably  impinge  upon  the  vital 
interests  of  the  Western  Powers  and  so  incur  the  risk  of  involvement  in 
a  general  war  precipitated  through  the  necessary  reactions  of  the 
Western  Powers. 

7.  In  the  belief  that  their  object  cannot  be  fully  attained  without 
involvement  in  a  general  war  against  the  Western  Powers,  the  Soviet 
rulers  may  decide  deliberately  to  provoke  such  a  war  at  a  moment 
when,  in  their  opinion,  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  vis-a-vis 
the  Western  Powers  is  at  its  maximum.  It  is  estimated  that  such  a 
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period  exists  now  and  will  extend  from  the  present  through  1954* 
with  its  peak  at  about  halfway,  i.e.,  1952.t 

8.  From  the  point  of  view  of  military  forces  and  economic  potential, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  in  a  position  to  conduct  a  general  war  of  limited 
•duration  now  if  Soviet  rulers  thought  it  desirable  or  expedient. 

9.  While  intelligence  is  lacking  to  permit  a  valid  prediction  as  to 
whether  or  when  the  Soviet  Union  may  actually  exercise  its  initiative 
and  capability  to  launch  a  general  war,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  risk  of  a  general  war  exists  now  and  here¬ 
after  at  anytime  when  the  Soviet  ruleis  may  elect  to  take  action  which 
threatens,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  vital  interests  of  the  Western 
Powers. 


*1954  being  the  date  by  which  it  is  assumed  that  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga¬ 
nization  forces  in  Enroiie  wiil  be  built  up  to  such  a  strength  that  they  can  with¬ 
stand  the  initial  shock  of  surprise  attack ;  and  when  the  gap  between  the 
relative  strength  of  the  Western  Union  forces  and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  begun  to  contract.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 

+  i.e.,  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  good  some  essential  deficiencies  in 
atomic  bomb  stock  pile,  and  in  certain  types  of  aircraft;  and  before  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  economy  is  fully  geared  to  the  war  effort.  [Footnote 
in  the  source  text.] 


■320/10-1250 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

•CONFIDENTIAL  New  York,  Octobcr  12,  1950 — 5 : 30  p.  m. 

[Keceived  October  12 — 5 ;  48  p.  m.] 

Delga  115.  Following  is  text  of  Korea  resolution  adopted  October  12, 
1950:^ 

^^The  10  on  Korea: 

“1.  Considering  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  GA 
■on  7  October,  under  ivhich  the  IC  on  Korea  is  requested  to  consult 
with,  and  advise  the  UN  Unified  Command  in  the  light  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  in  that  I'esolution ; 

“2.  Having  regard  to  the  GA’s  recommendation  that  all  constituent 
acts  bo  taken,  including  the  holding  of  elections  under  the  auspices 
-of  the  UN,  for  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and  demo¬ 
cratic  government  in  the  sovereign  state  of  Korea ; 

“3.  Recalling  that  the  Government  of  the  ROK  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  UN  as  a  lawful  government  having  effective  control  over 

’This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Interim  Committee  on  Korea  at  its 
meeting  on  October  12 ;  it  was  a  slightly  amended  version  of  a  draft  resolution 
introduced  by  the  Australian  Representative  on  October  10  (  320/10-1050). 
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that  part  of  Korea  where  the  UN  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea 
was  able  to  observe  and  consult,  and  that  there  is  consequently  no 
government  that  is  recognized  by  the  UN  as  having  legal  and  effective 
control  OA’er  other  parts  of  Korea ; 

“4.  Advises  the  Unified  Command  to  assume  provisionally  all  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  the  government  and  civil  administration  of  those 
parts  of  Korea  which  had  not  been  recognized  by  the  UN  as  being 
under  the  effective  control  of  the  goveriiment  of  the  IlOK  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities,  and  which  may  now  come  under  occuj)ation  by 
UN  forces,  pending  consideration  by  the  UN  Commission  for  the 
Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  of  the  administration  of  these 
territories;  and 

“5.  Recommends  that  the  Unified  Command  take  immediate  steps  to 
associate  with  all  authorities  established  for  civilian  administration 
in  acordance  with  the  present  resolution,  officers  from  the  several 
forces  of  members  of  the  UN  serving  under  the  Unified  Command 
in  Korea ; 

“6.  Invites  the  Unified  Command  to  keep  the  IC  informed  of  the 
steps  taken  in  response  to  this  resolution  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
Commission  in  Korea.” 

Avs'jtn 


795.00/10-1250 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

CONFIDENTIAL  'WASHINGTON,  October  12, 1950—7  p.  m.. 

191.  Wire  service  Oct  10  carries  fol  item ;  “South  Korean  Natl  Police 
already  are  patrolling  nine  towns  liberated  in  Red  North  Korea  by 
troops  of  the  Republic.  Home  ^linister  Cho  Pyong  Ok  said  the  police 
in  those  towns  are  part  of  a  force  of  30,000  being  recruited  to  keep 
order  in  all  Red  territory  as  it  is  freed  from  Communist  rule.” 

Suggest  3'ou  advise  ROK  spokesmen  stress  mil  character  these  police 
and  fact  they  operate  under  authority  Unified  Command.  You  shld 
also  suggest  primary  emphasis  be  placed  on  fact  that  their  duty 
will  be  to  maintain  peace  and  security  in  occupied  areas  in  accordance 
with  Security  Council  resolutions.  Dept  deems  imjiortant  UN  memliers 
not  receive  impression  ROK  is  attempting  extend  its  jurisdiction  over 
North  Korea  thru  civilian  police. 

Tf  these  police  not  expressly  under  authoiity  Unified  Command' 
advise  Dept. 


Aciieson 
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357.  AD/10-1250  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretai'y  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Offices  ^ 

coNFiDENTLiL  WASHINGTON,  October  12, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

39.  Dept  urgently  concerned  to  ensure  all  states  mbrs  UN  Comm 
for  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  Korea  created  by  UNGA  res  Oct  7 
be  represented  by  persons  outstanding  ability. 

You  shld  make  clear  FonOff  Comm’s  tasks  will  be  vital  to  future 
success  UN  action  in  Korea,  since  GA  has  charged  it  with  function 
representing  UN  in  bringing  about  estab  unified,  independent  and 
democratic  govt  all  Korea.  If  fruits  mil  victory  are  to  be  reaped, 
endeavor  to  estab  such  govt  must  succeed.  This  entails  Comm’s  coping 
successfully  with  wide  variety  difficult  problems,  to  which  end  it  is 
•essential  representation  be  highest  caliber. 

You  may  your  discretion  suggest  task  essentially  civilian  not  mil 
in  character  and  broadly  speaking  calls  for  experience  such  fields  as 
foil  affairs  polit  science  constitutional  law  or  econs.  You  shld  promptly 
submit  biog  info  on  rep  govt  may  appoint. 

Sent  to  Ankara,  Canberra,  Manila  for  info  only. 

Acheson 

'  Sent  for  action  to  the  Embassies  in  Bangkok,  The  Hague,  Karachi,  and 
Santiago. 

320/10-1150 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  tlie  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington,  October  12,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

392.  Re  Delga  107  Oct  11.  Dept  considers  wld  be  unexceptionable  if 
IC  were  to  make  statement  of  its  own  along  lines  of  Amb  Austin’s  re¬ 
marks  in  GA  plenary  Oct  6  to  effect  Comm  for  Unification  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Korea  has  auth  to  get  views  of  everyone  interested  in 
future  and  well-being  of  Korea,  and  were  to  exju’ess,  on  behalf  govts 
represented  on  the  Comm,  their  intention  that  upon  its  arrival  in 
Korea  it  give  hearings  to  interested  parties. 

Dept  wishes  point  out  that  if  IC  were  to  express  intention  itself 
undertake  such  consultations  very  difficult  question  of  presence  Chi 
Commies  representatives  at  seat  UN  might  arise  for  firet  time.  You 
shld  inform  UKDel  Dept  must  object  to  that  possibility  arising  ini¬ 
tially  in  connection  with  IC  deliberations. 

Dept  believes  that  the  statement  by  IC  regarding  the  hearing  to  be 
afforded  by  the  Comm  to  “everyone  who  is  interested”  will  accomplish 
objectives  UK  has  in  mind. 


Acheson 
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711.5861/10-1350 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Barhour)  to  the  Secretat'y  of  State 

SEC  RET  Moscow,  October  13,  1950 — 5  p,  m. 

[Eeceived  October  13 — 11 :  22  a,  m.] 
874.  Eegardless  whether  report  alleged  strafing  Soviet  airport  on 
October  8  is  substantiated  or  not.  Department  will  not  have  over¬ 
looked  pattern  of  Soviet  protests  against  US  military  actions  Far  East 
which  Soviets  may  be  designedly  developing,  first  incident  having 
occurred  September  C  and  second  complaint  having  been  registered 
October  9.  If  such  is  case,  purjiose  may  be  to  make  record  for  propa¬ 
ganda  use  in  future,  should  subsequent  developments  dictate.  In  any 
event  believe  it  behooves  us  exercise  utmost  vigilance  minimize  inci¬ 
dents  on  which  they  could  capitalize  and  on  our  part  to  keep  record 
clear.  This  taken,  feel  important  inquiry  instituted  into  this  latest 
incident  (Deptel  242,  October  10)  be  pressed  and  upon  determination 
facts,  occasion  be  taken  publicly  report  findings  together  with  appro- 
liriate  clarification  our  position.^ 

Baebotjr 


'  On  October  19,  the  TT.S.  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  sent  to  the 
Secretary-General  a  note  in  which  the  United  States  apologized  for  the  border 
violation  and  offered  to  pay  damages.  The  note  stated  that  the  attack  was  made 
in  error,  contrary  to  specific  instructions  not  to  violate  the  Siberian  or  Man- 
eliurian  frontiers.  The  commander  of  the  air  group  was  relieved  and  appropriate 
disciplinary  steps  t.iken  against  the  two  pilots  involved.  (U.N.  document  S/1856; 
text  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20,  1950,  p.  832) 


795B.OO/10-1350 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Di'unvright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  October  13,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  October  13 — 2 :  58  p.  m.] 

256.  Deptel  185,  October  12  [77].^  Following  reply  assumes  elections 
will  be  limited  to  North  Korea  for  additional  members  National 
Assembly  ROK,  with  continued  recognition  ROK  sovereignty  and 
validity  May  30,  1950  elections.  Any  program  disregarding  ROK, 
as  appears  from  preliminary  reports  to  be  nature  at  interim  commis¬ 
sion  on  Korea  resolution  October  12,* *  would  have  disastrous  effect 

*  The  text  of  this  mes.sage  read  as  follows : 

“Wld  appreciate  your  tentative  views  .soone.st  on  timing  of  elections  in  Korea: 
that  Is,  do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  elections  be  held  very  shortly  after 
liberation  of  North  Korea  or  be  deferred  for  considerable  period?”  (795.00/ 
10-1150) 

*  See  telegram  Delga  115  from  New  York,  received  at  5 :  48  p.  m.  on  October  12. 
p.  938. 
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here.  Should  poninsula-wide  elections  be  considered  desirable  after 
careful  study  by  new  commission,  they  should  be  arranged  only  after 
discussion,  arrangement  with  GOK. 

Embassy  considers  it  most  desirable  hold  elections  Xorth  Korea 
earliest  possible  time  in  accordance  with  security  and  popular  under¬ 
standing  their  meaning.  Alternative  would  presumably  be  UN  mili¬ 
tary  government  rule  without  reference  to  jiopular  will.  Believe  I  S 
experience  military  occupation  Korea,  plus  experience  with  ROK,  has 
established  that  military  government  is  inefficient,  and  largely  ineffec¬ 
tive  in  calling  forth  Koreans  best  efforts,  and  does  little  to  develop 
understanding  and  experience  of  self-government,  which  ROK  was 
great  contrast,  despite  its  deficiencies.  While  temporary  period  UN 
rule  North  Korea  without  elections  acceptable  for  military  reasons,, 
consider  most  important  that  populace  have  earliest  opportunity  select 
candidates  own  choice  for  membership  National  Assembly.  In  that 
connection  consider  extent  ROK  laws  which  bar  Commies  from  politi¬ 
cal  activity  should  be  enforced  in  North  Korean  elections.  Would  be 
undesirable  for  Commies  infiltrate  into  ROK  National  Assembly  or 
government  after  their  recent  activities. 

Drumuigiit 


79ri.00/10-13ri0 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassrulor  in  the  Netherlands  [Cha.'pin)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  The  Hague,  October  13, 1950 — 6  p.  m.. 

PRIORITY  [Received  October  13 — 5 : 02  p  .m] 

552.  Pass  Army. 

1.  FonOff  just  received  telegram  from  Netherlands  Charge  Peking 
he  had  received  report  “reliable  sources”  four  divisions  unidentified 
troops  crossed  Manchurian  border  into  North  Korea.  Presumed  b& 
Chinese.  Later  report  received  Netherlands  representative  Tokyo 
confirmed  crossing  made.  Said  would  keep  Embassy  informed  further 
developments  situation. 

2.  Regarding  Truman-MacArthur  meeting  and  reflecting  Nether¬ 
lands  nervousness  over  Far  East  situation,  official  expressed  hope 
leaders  would  agree  not  fight  North  Koreans  clear  to  Korean-Man- 
churian  border,  rather  hoped  they  would  agree  stop  some  point  such 
as  around  39.5  parallel  where  in  opinion  FonOff  peninsula  could  be 
adequately  safeguarded  from  subsequent  attack. 

3.  FonOff  somewhat  apprehensive  over  selection  Rhee  provisional 
head  ROK,  stating  he  and  party  of  type  Chiang  regime,  and  last 
elections  had  virtually  repudiated  group.  Questioned  further,  official 
unable  come  forth  more  likely  substitute. 


Chapin 
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320/10-1350  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

•CONFIDENTIAL  Xew  York,  October  13, 1950 — 8  ;  33  p.  ni. 

[Received  October  13 — 9  :  2(5  p.  m.] 

Dclga  123.  General  statement  of  US  ideas  on  general  principles 
wdiicli  should  goveni  UX  action  in  Korea  was  made  this  morning  to 
interim  conunittee  on  Korea  bj  Ross  in  absence  of  Ambassador  Austin 
who  was  indisj^xised.  Text  by  next  following  telegram.^  Several  mem- 
bere  of  IC  expressed  appreciation  of  contents  of  statement  and  said 
they  would  want  to  reseiwe  questions  on  it  until  after  they  liad  an 
opixirtunity  to  study  it  more  in  detail.  Santa  Cruz  of  Chile  asked  two 
specific  questions,  but  did  not  request  answer  today.  These  were ;  ( 1 ) 
In  view  of  desire  for  early  as  possible  withdrawal  of  UX  forces,  was 
the  creation  of  a  strong  Korean  army  contemplated  and  if  so,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  maintaining  such  an  army  on  the  economy  of 
Koroa  ?  Alternatively,  was  it  contemplated  that  the  frontiers  of  Koi-ea 
might  be  guaranteed  by  the  UX?  (2)  What  was  the  thinking  of  the 
Unified  (Command  on  how  a  unified  government  of  Korea  should  be 
•constituted  and  s^iecifically  should  there  be  elections  throughout  all 
Korea  to  set  up  a  new  constituent  assembly  or  would  the  elections 
take  place  only  in  Xorth  Korea  after  which  the  present  government  of 
Koroa  would  be  extended  to  that  area  ? 

Ross  sKated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  reply  at  this  time,  but 
that  the  importance  of  these  questions  was  recognized  and  that  while 
probably  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  work  out  the 
answers  as  they  went  along  and  learned  more  of  the  conditions  on  the 
six)t,  nevertheless  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  obtain  for  the  IC  such 
information  and  ideas  as  might  be  useful  in  guiding  their  delibera¬ 
tions  at  this  time. 

After  the  meeting,  Plimsoll  of  Australia  stated  privately  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  interim  committee  should  go  too  deeply  into  such 
questions  as  Santa  Cruz  had  raised,  but  that  he  peisonally  would  like 
any  suggestions  which  the  US  Government  might  wish  to  make  on  the 
subject  and  which  would  help  him  in  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
permanent  commission.  It  is  requested  that  USUX  be  j)rovidcd  with 
current  Department  thinking  on  the.se  subjects  for  possible  communi¬ 
cation  to  membeis  of  the  interim  committee. 

Austin 


'Telegram  Delga  124  not  printed.  The  statement  hy  Mr.  Ross,  whirh  is  siim- 
niari'/.ed  in  U..\.  docament  A/1881,  p.  18,  followed  the  outline  of  the  draft  directive 
fi>r  (leneral  MacArthur  on  the  occui)atiou  of  North  Korea  (see  the  draft  pajier 
lirepanal  in  tl)e  Itei^rtmerit  of  the  Army,  dated  October  3,  p.  Sot,  and  footnote  2 
thereto). 
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795A.5/10-14r)0  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Burma  {Key)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Kangoox,  Octobcv  14,  1950 — 11  a.  m. 

[Received  October  14 — 10 :18  a.  m.] 

24G.  Re  Deiwirtel  9,  October  5  and  Eiubtel  231,  October  1  [^?].  Prime 
Minister  ^  infonned  me  October  14  that  Bnrmcse  Ambassador  Peking 
shared  Indian  Ambassador’s  apprehensions  Chinese  intentions  Korea 
because : 

1.  Suddenness  Chou  En-lai’s  warning  which  was  given  late  at  night,. 

2.  Feverish  activity  Pelring  and  unusual  security  measures  adopted 
preceding  and  following  warning, 

3.  Repoi-ts  indicating  half  million  Chinase  Communist  troops 
massed  in  area  adjoining  Koi*ean  border. 

Prime  Minister  feels  Burmese  Ambassador’s  fear  of  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention  while  understandable  even  “inevitable”  view  political  atmos¬ 
phere  Peking  was  exaggerated.  Consequently,  Burmese  delegate  UK 
had  been  instructed  support  eight-power  lesolution  regardless  Bur¬ 
mese  Ambassador’s  forebodings.  Prime  Minister  personally  inclined 
believe  opportune  moment  Chinese  intervention  has  already  passed: 
if  China  were  fully  determined  save  North  Korea  intervention  should 
have  taken  place  when  it  became  apparent  Seoul  would  be  liberate<h 

Prime  Minister  expressed  regret  GOB  unable  give  material  support 
UN  in  Korea  and  could  extend  only  moral  support.  Hoped  we  appre¬ 
ciated  compelling  reasons  for  this.  Added  he  pleased  note  our  una¬ 
nimity  and  fii'mness  as  well  as  promptness  our  reactions  in  dealing 
Communist  aggression.  I  assured  him  we  fully  appreciated  Burma’s 
vulnerability  to  her  giant  Communist  neighbor  and  consequent  neces¬ 
sity  for  caution.  I  expressed  opinion  that  accordingly  in  backing 
eight-power  resolution  GOB  had  shown  not  only  courage  but  readi¬ 
ness  to  face  a  fundamental  issue  of  outstanding  importance  and  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  his  far-sighted  and  firm  leadership. 

Ki.v 


^  Tliakin  Nu. 
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320/10-1450 

Memorandum  ty  the  Director  of  tJie  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  {Clubh) 
to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
{Rusk) 

SECRET  ['VYasiiington,]  Octobcr  14,  1950, 

Subject :  British  Proposal  to  Accept  Chinese  Communists  Participa¬ 
tion  in  Actions  Kespecting  Korea,  Ee  Delga  107,  October  11, 
Department  Telegram  to  USUN  392,  October  12, 1950 

In  view  particularly  of  the  ovei’tly  antipathetic  attitude  adopted 
alike  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Communist  China  respecting  UN  action  in 
regard  to  Korea,  and  in  view  likewise  of  Chinese  Communist  threats 
still  to  take  action  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  fighting  in  progress, 
it  would  appear  basically  incongruous  and  impolitic  in  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  invite  the  Chinese  Communists  to  particijiate  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  Korea.  In  the  opinion  of  CA,  the  Chinese 
Communists  should  be  so  invited  only  if  and  when  they  adopted  a 
new,  more  reasonable  attitude  respecting  Asiatic  affairs,  only  when  and 
if,  in  short,  they  show  evidence  of  a  willingness  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  law  and  order. 

The  above  observations  are  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  will  not  be  seated  in  the  UN  at  the  time  when 
the  Commission  for  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  goes  into 
action.  If  the  Chinese  Communists  are  in  fact  then  represented,  they 
will  naturally  occupy  the  same  position  as  other  UN  members.  Neither 
China’s  geographical  propinquity  nor  the  widely  advertised  violent 
temper  of  the  Peiping  regime  alone,  however,  should  be  taken  as  just 
cause  for  the  Commission  to  give  special  consideration  to  the  views 
of  the  Peiping  regime,  whether  or  not  a  UN  member,  inasmuch  as  that 
regime  has  a  clear  record  of  support  of  international  lawlessness  in 
connection  with  the  Korean  case. 

It  is  granted  that  the  Commission  should  not  be  limited  by  mandate 
prohibiting  it  from  conferring  with  any  person  or  any  political  group 
or  regime.^ 

‘A  manuscript  note  on  the  source  text  read:  “I  agree.  L[ivingston]  T. 
M[erchant]”. 
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746G.00('W)/1(>-1350 :  Telegram 

The  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  {^Yilkinson)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

[Extract] 

SECRET  Hong  Kong,  October  13,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

[Received  October  14 — 10 : 35  p.  m.] 

787.  I.  Political. 

Crossing  of  38th  parallel  by  American  troops  brought  prompt  re¬ 
action  from  Peking  in  form  of  renewed  warning  that  Chinese  people 
could  not  “stand  idly  by”  with  regard  to  “serious  situation  created  by 
invasion  of  Korea  by  US  and  its  accomplice  countries  in  dangerous 
trend  towards  extending  war”.  Although  news  caused  flurry  in  hyj>er- 
sensitive  gold  market,  it  did  not  seem  to  alter  generally-held  Hong 
Kong  opinion  that  Chinese  Commimist  unlikely  become  militarily 
involved. 

•  •••••• 

Department  pass  Crypto  for  Army  for  CINCFE,  CIXCPAC, 
COMSEVENTHTASKFLT,  CINCFE  pass  COMNAVFE,  pouched 
AmEinb  Taipei,  AmLeg  Saigon,  and  American  Consulate  Hanoi. 
Joint  WEEKiV  41  from  SANA. 

"Wilkinson 


705.00/10-1450 

Memorandum,  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 

Affairs  {Rusk) 

top  secret  [Undated.] 

Addenduji  to  Notes  on  Wake  Conference  October  14  ^ 

Prior  to  the  meeting  between  the  President  and  General  WacArthur,* 
Ambassador  !Muccio  talked  briefly  witli  a  group  of  us  and  to  me  pri¬ 
vately,  about  the  situation  in  Korea.  The  following  points  supplement 
the  account  of  the  general  meeting. 


‘President.  Truman’s  party  set  out  from  Hawaii  shortly  after  midnight  on 
October  14  (Saturday)  for  the  Wake  Island  conference,  which  was  held  early  on 
.Sunday,  October  1.5,  local  time;  see  infra.  Presumably,  this  memorandum  was 
drawn  up  following  the  conference  and  after  the  departure  of  I’resident  Truman’s 
party  from  Wake  Island  for  Hawaii,  which  Involved  returning  across  the  inter¬ 
national  date  line.  This  meant  a  return  to  Saturday,  October  14,  for  the  partici- 
l>anta,  accounting  for  the  date  on  Mr.  Rusk’s  memorandum.  See  'Truman,  Years  of 
Trial  and  Hope,  pp.  3&4,  ,367. 

’  Refore  the  formal  Wake  Island  conference  (see  infra).  President  Truman 
.and  General  MacArthur  met  alone.  For  accounts  of  this  private  meeting,  see 
Whitney,  HacArthur,  p.  387  and  Truman,  Years  of  Trial  and  Hope,  pp.  364-365. 
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1.  Functioning  of  the  Embassy 

Ambassador  Muccio  is  very  anxious  to  get  his  essential  requirements 
for  restoring  the  Embassy  to  full  operation  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  laid  most  emphasis  upon  personnel  and  furniture.  He  said  the 
Army  vas  being  very  helpful,  but  that  he  hoped  the  State  Department 
could  give  most  urgent  attention  to  his  recent  telegrams  on  the  subject. 

2.  Chief  of  EC  A  Mission 

Ambassador  Muccio  feels  very  strongly  that  Mr.  Earl  Johnson 
is  not  a  suitable  Chief  of  EGA  Mission  ^  and  that  his  appointment 
would  create  great  difficulties  in  Korea.  He  also  said  that  Johnson’s 
idea  of  having  four  EGA  staff  sections  in  Korea  run  by  Johnson  in 
AVashingtnn  was  absurd. 

3.  Visit  to  W  aching  ton 

I  told  Ambassador  Muccio  that  we  were  anxious  for  him  to  come 
back  to  Washington  for  a  visit  not  later  than  early  November  and 
suggested  the  possibility  that  he  might  come  on  back  with  us.  He 
thought  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  him  to  have  a  week  or  ten  days 
in  Seoul  before  coming  to  Washington,  and  it  was  left  that  we  would 
let  him  know  what  our  wishes  are. 

4.  Coloivel  Katzin 

Both  General  !MacArthur  and  Ambassador  Muccio  spoke  most 
highly  of  the  competence  and  general  attitude  of  Colonel  Katzin,  the 
Personal  Representative  of  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie. 

5.  Elections  in  Korea 

Ambassador  Muccio  obviously  felt  strongly  about  not  undei’cutting 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  treating  it  “on  a  par 
with  North  Korean  authorities”.  I  explained  to  him  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  need  to  get  patience  and  under¬ 
standing  both  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  and  Syngman  Rhee 
if  such  questions  are  to  be  handled  without  unnecessary  friction.  Pie 
told  me  of  his  repeated  efforts  to  keep  Rhee  moving  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  that  he  had  made  repeated  and  strong  representations  to  him. 
He  said  that  he  had  thought  a  great  deal  about  an  alternative  to  Rhee 
but  had  thus  far  not  been  able  to  think  of  anyone  who  could  do  the 
job.  He  said  the  new  military  leadership  was  about  the  only  possible 
source  for  a  successor. 

6.  Rice 

Ambassador  Muccio  said  that  the  rice  crop  would  be  excellent,  that 
little  damage  had  been  done  to  the  crop  areas  of  the  countryside,  and 

’  Presumably,  the  reference  is  to  Edgar  A.  J.  Johnson,  Director  of  the  Korea 
Program  at  EGA  headquarters  in  Washington. 

468-806—76 - 61 
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that  this  would  be  the  third  year  in  which  Korea  had  had  a  good  rice 
crop.  lie  said  he  thought  this  would  make  a  considerable  difference 
politically  to  most  of  the  farmers,  that  much  of  the  stability  of  the 
population  during  the  fighting  was  based  on  the  fact  that  they  were 
having  three  good  years  of  crops. 


Dean  Rusk 


Executive  Secretariat  Files:  Lot  SOD-O.")  (Wake  Island  Conference  October  1950) 


Substance  of  Statements  Made  at  Wake  Island  Conference  on 

15  October  1950 


TOP  SECRET 

Compiled  by  Geneilvl  op  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chairman 
OF  THE  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  From  Notes  Kept  by  the  Conferees 
From  Washington  ^ 

The  following  were  at  the  table : 

The  President 

General  of  the  Army  Douglas  ISIacArthur 

Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  Commander-in-Ohief  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet 

Ambassador  J  ohn  Muccio 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Frank  Pace 
Colonel  A.  L.  Hamblen 
Ambassador  at  Large  Philip  C.  Jessup 
General  of  the  Anny  Omar  N.  Bradley 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
Mr.  W.  Averell  Harriman 

The  conference  opened  at  0736. 

The  President  asked  General  MacArthur  to  state  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  situation  with  reference  to  Korea. 


^  The  main  portions  of  tliis  document  were  issued  as  a  committee  print  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  under  the  above  title,  in  May  1951.  In  a  letter  of  transmittal,  date<l 
May  2,  1951,  to  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  General  Bradley  stated  that  the  record  was  compiled  on  the  return 
trip  from  Wake  Island  from  the  combined  notes  of  General  Bradley,  Messrs. 
Harriman,  Jessup,  and  Ru.sk,  Col.  A.  L.  Hamblen  (Special  Assistant  for  Occu¬ 
pied  Areas,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army),  Colonel  Matthews 
(General  Bradley’s  executive  officer),  and  Miss  A’’ernice  Anderson  (Ambas.sador 
Jessup’s  secretary).  General  Bradley  indicated  that  in  addition  to  tliose  listed 
in  the  summary  as  present  at  the  table  were  Colonel  Matthews  and  General 
Whitney  of  General  MacArthur’s  staff.  Five  copies  of  this  report,  according  to 
General  Bradley,  were  sent  to  General  MacArthur  on  October  19,  1950. 

For  President  Truman’s  statement,  issued  on  October  15,  following  his  meeting 
with  General  MacArthur,  see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States:  Barry  8.  Truman,  1950,  p.  672. 
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General  MacArtiiur:  It  cannot  occur  until  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  have  ended.  I  believe  that  formal  resistance  will  end  throughout 
Xoi-th  and  South  Korea  by  Thanlcsgiving.  There  is  little  resistance  left 
in  South  Korea — only  about  15,000  men — and  those  we  do  not  destroy, 
the  winter  will.  We  now  have  about  60,000  prisoners  in  compounds. 

Li  North  Korea,  unfortunately,  they  are  pursuing  a  forlorn  hope. 
They  have  about  100,000  men  who  were  trained  as  replacements.  They 
are  poorly  trained,  led  and  equipped,  but  they  are  obstinate  and  it 
goes  against  my  grain  to  have  to  destroy  them.  They  are  only  figliting 
to  save  face.  Orientals  prefer  to  die  rather  than  to  lose  face. 

I  am  now  driving  with  the  First  Cavalry  Division  up  the  line  to 
Pj’ongyang.  I  am  thinking  of  making  up  a  tank  and  truck  column  and 
sending  it  up  the  road  to  take  Pyongyang  directly.  It  depends  on  the 
Intelligence  we  get  in  the  next  48  hours.  We  have  already  taken 
Wonsan.  I  am  landing  the  X  Corps  which  will  take  Pyongyang  in  one 
week.  The  North  Koreans  are  making  the  same  mistake  they  have 
made  before.  They  have  not  deployed  in  depth.  When  the  gap  is  closed 
the  same  thing  will  happen  in  the  north  as  happened  in  the  south. 

It  is  my  hope  to  be  able  to  withdraw  the  Eighth  Army  to  Japan  by 
Christmas.  That  will  leave  the  X  Corps,  which  will  be  reconstituted, 
composed  of  the  Second  and  Third  Divisions  and  U.N.  detachments. 
I  hope  the  United  Nations  will  hold  elections  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  military  occupation.  All  occupations  are  failures. 
(The  President  nodded  agreement.)  After  elections  are  held  I  expect 
to  pull  out  all  occupying  troops.  Korea  should  have  about  ten  divisions 
with  our  equipment,  supplemented  by  a  small  but  competent  Air  Force 
and  also  by  a  small  but  competent  Navy.  If  we  do  that,  it  will  not  only 
secure  Korea  but  it  will  be  a  tremendous  deterrent  to  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  moving  south.  This  is  a  threat  that  cannot  be  laughed  off. 
Again  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  military  should  get  out  the  minute 
the  guns  stop  shooting  and  civilians  take  over.  Korea  is  a  land  of 
poverty.  It  has  been  knocked  down  for  a  long  time  and  a  little  money 
goes  a  long  way.  Houses  are  made  of  mud  and  bamboo.  "Wlien  knocked 
down  they  can  be  put  up  in  two  weeks.  An  estimate  was  made  by  ECA 
of  tlie  cost  of  rehabilitation  and  it  was  estimated  to  be  $900,000,000. 
Another  estimate  was  made  locally  and  it  placed  the  cost  at  about 
iy2  billion  dollai-s.  I  believe  these  estimates  are  far  too  high.  I  do  not 
believ'e  that  you  can  absorb  and  spend  in  Korea  much  more  than 
$150,000,000  a  year.  I  believe  three  years  of  that  will  place  Korea  on 
its  feet  and  not  only  make  Korea  self-sustaining  but  give  a  higher 
living  standard.  I  believe  that  half  a  billion  dollars  spread  over  three 
to  live  yeare  will  more  than  make  up  the  destruction. 
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Amuassadou  ^Muccio:  Tho  General  has  made  an  important  point. 
Korea's  capacity  to  absorb  is  limited.  This  applies  to  the  economic  field 
and  to  other  fields.  We  should  emphasize  the  mental  and  psychological 
rehabilitation  more  than  the  economic.  The  northern  area  has  been 
under  complete  domination  for  five  years.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
have  moved  into  an  area  that  has  been  dominated  by  Communists.  We 
have  a  challenging  opportunity.  I  want  to  see  more  emphasis  on  the 
education  and  information  field  than  in  the  material  rehabilitation. 
The  economy  of  Korea  is  basically  a  very  simple  one.  I  believe  with 
the  General  that  $150,000,000  a  year  is  all  she  can  absorb.  (Tuniing 
to  General  WacArthur)  Is  the  cost  of  the  Armed  Forces  included  in 
that  estimate? 

Gexkral  ^IacAktiiur:  Xo.  Equipment  and  military  forces  arc  not 
included. 

Secretary  Pace:  Is  the  directive  The  Presidext  sent  sufficiently 
comprehensive  ? 

GEXEmvL  MacArtiiur:  Yes. 

Secretary  Pace:  What,  generally,  are  the  critical  and  over-all 
requirements  of  the  Army  during  this  period?  We  are  in  a  critical 
financial  situation.  Our  day  of  reckoning  is  going  to  come  in  the  form 
of  a  supplemental  in  December. 

General  MacArtiiur:  You  gave  us  40  days,  60  if  necessary.  We 
will  have  that  estimate  in  60  days.  That  will  be  about  30  days  from 
now.  This,  you  understand,  is  going  to  be  some  speculative  guess  work, 
but  will  be  accurate  to  within  25%. 

Secretary  Pace:  When  the  Army’s  responsibility  ends,  could  the 
Army  provide  aid  in  psychological  rehabilitation?  Should  KMAG 
continue  ? 

General  ifAcARTnuR:  The  KMAG  group  has  been  wonderful.  As 
far  as  the  military  mission  is  concerned,  I  think  it  should  be  continued 
indefinitely.  I  want  to  pay  high  tribute  to  that  group.  I  believe  that 
500  officers  and  men  should  be  continued  indefinitely.  At  the  start  of 
rehabilitation  the  Ai’my  will  have  to  continue  until  the  civil  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  organized.  It  should  be  organized  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
United  Nations  should  take  it  over.  You  will  have  a  hard  job  getting 
good  men  to  serve  in  Korea.  It  is  not  a  nice  place. 

Secretary  Pace:  In  the  period  of  rehabilitation  General  Walker 
can  assess  the  leaderehip  qualities  of  the  ROK  men  to  take  over  civilian 
leadei-ship. 

General  MacArtiiur  :  Mr.  Muccio  knows  more  about  this  than  I 
do  and  the  Embassy  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Koreans. 

Aaiuassador  ISfuccTo:  The  Koreans  are  very  obstinate.  They  have 
been  pushed  around  so  long  they  don’t  like  it.  They  are  convinced  that 
wo  do  not  want  Korea.  The  Mission  has  done  a  great  job  training  the 
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young  Koreans.  They  have  pushed  aside  the  old  Chinese  and  Japanese 
trained  Koreans.  There  is  no  hope  in  the  old  Koreans,  but  in  the  young 
ones  there  is  great  hope. 

Mr.  Rusk  :  Is  it  undesirable  to  turn  KMAG  into  a  U.N.  operation? 
Would  that  spoil  its  effect  ? 

General  MacArtiiur  :  From  a  political  point  of  view  it  would  be 
O.K.,  but  militarily  there  must  be  unity  of  doctrine.  The  others  may 
have  different  doctrines  than  we  have. 

General  Bradley  :  It  didn’t  work  in  Greece.  Wo  had  to  take  it  all 
over. 

Mr.  Rusk  :  We  might  be  able  to  work  it  out  by  using  small  numbers 
of  other  Nationals  or  by  getting  the  U.N.  to  ask  the  U.S.  to  take  it 
on  a  contract  basis.  The  other  question  I  had  was  that  we  would  like 
to  see  military  responsibility  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  end,  and 
would  also  like  to  see  the  U.S.  operation  moved  over  to  the  U.N.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  U.N.  is  trying  to  do  something  it  has  never  done  before. 
It  is  going  to  have  some  responsibilities  never  before  undertaken  on 
the  same  scale.  It  may  be  necessary  for  an  organization  like  EGA  to 
stand  by  and  resume  some  of  the  responsibilities.  Is  it  fair  for  us  to 
assume  that  the  basic  installations  of  the  country — railroads,  water, 
etc. — will  be  in  adequate  use  before  the  U.N.  take  over  ? 

GENEmvL  MacArtiiur  :  I  believe  a  good  deal  of  that  will  be  done. 
I  believe  lots  will  remain  to  be  done  to  put  them  back  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Army,  the  minute  it  takes  a  city,  gets  them  going  but  it  is 
only  tem^xirary.  EGA  is  continuing  to  do  that.  The  President  sent  a 
letter  last  week  to  Mr.  Foster^  and  told  them  to  go  ahead  with  the 
long-term  rehabilitation.  EGA  should  continue  to  function. 

Ambassador  !Muccio:  Heavy  industries,  railroads  and  utilities 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  Koreans  and  not  wait  for  the  United 
Nations  to  get  in.  I'he  rail  mad  from  Pusan  to  Yongdungqio  was  put  in 
operation  within  one  week. 

The  President:  What  about  utilities  and  railroads? 

General  MacArtiiur  :  It  will  undoubtedly  take  time  to  put  utilities 
back  in  operation.  The  EGA  is  continuing  to  function. 

Ambassador  Muccio  :  The  Army  has  done  well  opening  railroads. 
EGA  has  helped.  The  Army  has  had  the  means  and  has  done  a  great 
job  Avith  EGA,  putting  water  and  trains  in  operation.  A  group  of 
transjxirtation  men  who  have  been  Avith  the  railroad  company  have 
been  most  helpful.  Fortunately,  we  had  an  EGA  man  Avho  had  Avorked 
on  new  de\’elopment  for  Avater  works  and  Avithin  a  short  Avhile  he  had 
Avater  running  in  Seoul.  A  considerable  number  of  ncAv  locomotives 
IiaA’e  been  brought  in. 


’Not  priiitc'cl. 
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Secretary  Pace:  Is  thei*e  anything  in  tenns  of  EGA  and  Army 
cooperation  tliat  we  might  do  to  help  you  1 

General  ^LvcArtiiur:  No  commander  in  the  history  of  war  has 
ever  had  more  complete  and  adequate  supi>ort  from  all  agencies  in 
Washington  than  I  have. 

Ambassador  Jessup  :  In  regard  to  the  figures  which  you  suggested 
on  the  needs,  does  that  include  the  cost  of  reconstnicting  industrial 
plants  in  the  north  ? 

General  ]\f acArtiiur  :  Yes,  except  munitions  making.  Those  plants 
I  would  not  include. 

Gener-\l  Bradley  :  In  regard  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  railroads, 
I  had  a  lot  of  trouble  in  Europe,  with  pilots  shooting  up  everything 
that  moved  and  bombing  the  barracks  that  we  were  going  to  use  later. 
Are  you  faced  with  the  same  thing  ? 

General  Mac  Arthur  :  Me  too  (laughter). 

Mr.  Rusk  :  To  what  extent  is  the  other  side  stripping  plants  ? 

General  MacArthur  :  They  have  to  some  extent.  In  Inchon  I  saw 
at  least  20  flat  cars  which  were  loaded  up  with  crated  factory  gadgets 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to  got  out.  The  North  Koreans  were  not 
in  the  south  long  enough  to  do  more  than  ordinary  looting.  I  believe, 
however,  that  industry  has  not  been  seriously  damaged  in  North  Korea. 

Mr.  Harriman  :  Could  we  hear  more  about  psychological 
rehabilitation? 

Ambassador  Muccio  :  Bring  in  the  Koreans  more.  They  know  their 
own  people  better  than  we  do.  We  should  provide  them  with  radios  and 
text  books  and  also  scientific  guidance.  We  could  set  lip  a  very  effective 
system  with  a  radio  or  loudspeaker  in  every  school  and  village  center. 
I  had  sound  trucks  which  were  very,  very  effective.  With  no  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  service,  we  sent  them  out  to  rural  districts  and  village 
centers. 

The  President:  I  believe  in  sound  trucks.  I  won  two  elections  with 
them.  (Laughter) 

^Ir.  Harriman  :  "Wliat  about  the  psychological  differences  lietwcen 
North  and  South  Koreans? 

A:mbassador  Muccio  :  Koreans  arc  Koreans.  There  is  no  basic  dif¬ 
ference  between  them.  80%  of  them  are  farmers,  anyway.  There  is  no 
basic  schism  between  North  and  South  Koreans  except  for  a  few 
politicos  and  intellectuals. 

^Ir.  IIarri^ian  :  What  about  the  2,000,000  who  came  down  south  ? 

Ambassador  Muccio  :  They  were,  generally,  people  of  some  means. 
Tliey  will  be  going  back  to  North  Korea  and  will  be  very  helpful  to  us. 

General  Bradley:  MHiat  can  you  do  with  the  60,000  prisoners  ^Tni 
now  have  ? 
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Gexeral  MacArtiiur  :  They  are  tlie  happiest  Koreans  in  all  Korea. 
For  the  first  time  they  are  ^vell  fed  and  clean.  They  have  l)een  de-loused 
and  have  good  jobs  for  which  they  are  being  paid  under  the  Geneva 
Convention.  I  believe  there  is  no  real  split,  but  their  attitude  is  due 
only  to  the  banner  that  flies  over  them.  There  is  no  difference  in 
ideology  and  there  are  no  North  and  South  Korean  blocs. 

The  President:  How  will  Syngman  Rhee  take  the  idea  of  the 
election  ? 

General  MacArtiiur  :  He  won’t  like  it. 

Ambassador  Muccio  :  The  last  election  was  an  honest  election,  about 
as  honest  as  any  ever  held  in  the  Far  East.  How  are  you  going  to 
ignore  that?  I  hope  the  new  Commission  will  not  interpret  that  as 
recfuiring  a  nationwide  election.  How  you  are  going  to  ignore  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  is  a  major  problem.  The  resolution  was  so 
worded  that  it  could  be  interpreted  in  different  ways.  There  have 
never  been  local  elections  or  elections  for  provincial  governors.  These 
could  be  held. 

Mr.  Rusk:  We  must  not  undermine  the  present  Korean  govern¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  may  be  possible  to  have  your  local  and  by-elections 
in  the  south  and  elections  in  the  north,  and  then  it  will  be  almost  time 
for  the  1952  elections  throughout  the  country.  I  think  it  will  require 
a  good  deal  of  patience. 

Mr.  Harriman:  How  about  the  interim  period  between  elections? 

General  ^IagArtiiur  :  North  Korea  will  be  under  military  control. 
Tlie  U.N.  resolution  calls  for  the  maintenance  of  local  governments 
wherever  possible.  This  will  not  be  possible.  We  expect  them  to  either 
flee  or  be  killed.  Local  government  will  be  maintained  by  appointing 
local  officials  recommended  by  ROK  officials. 

Ambassador  ^Iuccio  :  There  is  also  the  problem  of  currency  to  use 
and  what  land  reform  laws  to  retain  in  North  Korea. 

General  MacArtiiur  :  In  the  interim  the  military  will  freeze  land 
tenure,  banks  and  currency.  I  will  keep  the  North  Korean  currency 
in  effect  in  North  Korea  without  setting  a  rate  to  the  dollar  or  ROK 
won  until  the  civilian  government  can  take  over. 

The  President:  What  are  the  chances  for  Chinese  or  Soviet 
interference? 

General  ISFacArtiiur:  Very  little.  Had  they  interfered  in  the  first 
or  second  months  it  would  have  been  decisive.  AVe  are  no  longer  fearful 
of  their  intervention.  AVe  no  longer  stand  hat  in  hand.  The  Chinese 
have  :100,000  men  in  Afanchuria.  Of  these  probably  not  more  than 
100/125,000  are  distributed  along  the  Yalu  River.  Only  50/60,000 
could  be  gotten  across  the  Yalu  River.  They  have  no  Air  Force.  Now 
that  we  have  bases  for  our  Air  Force  in  Korea,  if  the  Chinese  tried  to 
get  down  to  Pyongyang  there  would  be  the  greatest  slaughter. 
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"With  the  Russians  it  is  a  little  different.  They  have  an  Air  Force 
in  Siberia  and  a  fairly  good  one,  with  excellent  pilots  equipped  with 
some  jets  and  B-25  and  B-29  planes.  They  can  put  1,000  planes  in 
the  air  with  some  2/300  more  from  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Soviet 
Fleets.  They  are  probably  no  match  for  our  Air  Force.  The  Russians 
have  no  ground  troops  available  for  North  Korea.  They  would  have 
difficulty  in  putting  troops  into  the  field.  It  would  take  six  weeks  to 
get  a  division  across  and  six  weeks  brings  the  winter.  The  only  other 
combination  would  be  Russian  air  support  of  Chinese  ground  troops. 
Russian  air  is  deployed  in  a  semicircle  through  IMukden  and  Harbin, 
but  the  coordination  between  the  Russian  air  and  the  Chinese  ground 
would  be  so  flimsy  that  I  believe  Russian  air  would  bomb  the  Chinese 
as  often  as  they  would  bomb  us.  Ground  support  is  a  v^ery  difficult 
thing  to  do.  Our  IMarines  do  it  perfectly.  They  have  been  trained  for 
it.  Our  own  Air  and  Ground  Forces  are  not  as  good  as  the  Marines 
but  they  are  effective.  Between  untrained  Air  and  Ground  Forces  an 
air  umbrella  is  impossible  without  a  lot  of  joint  training.  I  believe 
it  just  wouldn’t  work  with  Chinese  Communist  ground  and  Russian 
air.  We  are  the  best. 

Mr.  Harriman  :  What  about  war  criminals  ? 

General  MacArthur:  Don’t  touch  the  war  criminals.  It  doesn’t 
work.  The  Nurnberg  trials  and  Tokyo  trials  were  no  deterrent.  In 
my  own  right  I  can  handle  those  who  have  committed  atrocities  and, 
if  we  catch  them,  I  intend  to  try  them  immediately  by  military 
commission. 

The  President  :  Another  subject — What  is  your  idea  about  a  J apa- 
nese  peace  treaty  ®  without  including  Russia  and  Communist  China  ? 

General  MacArthur  :  I  would  call  a  conference  at  once  and  invite 
them.  If  they  don’t  come  in,  go  ahead.  After  the  treat}^  is  drawn  up, 
submit  to  them  a  draft  of  the  treaty  and  if  they  don’t  sign,  go  ahead 
with  the  treaty.  The  J apanese  deserve  a  treaty. 

The  President:  What  would  the  effect  on  Japanese  security  be 
when  our  troops  leave  ? 

General  MacArthur  :  Under  the  name  of  Police  Reserv'e,  we  are 
organizing  four  divisions  of  Japanese  troops  to  secure  Japan.  The 
present  draft  of  the  treaty  by  the  State  Department  is  very  good.  After 
friction  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  it  has  been  polished  until  it 
shines  like  a  diamond.  It  w’ill  call  for  the  security  of  Japan  to  be 
secured  by  the  United  Nations  with  the  United  States  acting  as  the 
agency  of  the  U.N.  until  the  U.N.  is  in  a  position  to  do  it  itself. 

The  President  :  Would  we  have  to  maintain  three  or  four  divisions 
in  J apan  until  the  Japanese  can  secure  themselves  ? 


*  For  documentation,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  1109  ff. 
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Gexeral.  MacArthur:  I  should  say  that  they  would  have  to  be 
maintained  there  for  several  years.  At  the  present  time  the  Japanese, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  war,  furnish  a  great  many  things  for 
those  troops.  They  put  up  $300,000,000  a  year.  This  includes  barracks, 
lights,  etc.  When  this  treaty  of  peace  is  made  I  believe  this  should  be 
changed.  The  troops  should  pay  their  way.  We  should  pay  rental, 
etc.  The  Japs  would  not  object  if  they  didn’t  have  to  pay  the  bill  for 
the  support  of  these  divisions. 

General  Bradley  :  Will  the  Japanese  who  have  kept  the  faith  while 
our  troops  were  gone  expect  to  receive  different  treatment  from  the 
troops  when  they  return  from  Korea? 

General  MacArthur:  Omar,  there  is  complete  camaraderie  be¬ 
tween  the  troops  and  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  like  our  troops.  I 
think  that  the  presence  of  the  ti-oops  means  prosperity.  They  spend 
money  and  bring  in  so  much.  The  Eighth  Army  was  pulled  out  of 
occupation  in  January.  "Wlien  they  come  back  they  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  occupation. 

General  Bradley  :  The  Eighth  Army  is  returning  to  J apan  soon. 
We  have  the  problem  of  getting  additional  troops  to  Europe.  As  it 
now  stands  it  will  be  April  before  we  can  get  a  division  into  Europe. 
Could  the  Second  or  the  Third  Division  be  made  available  to  be  sent 
over  to  Europe  by  J anuary  ? 

General  MacArthur:  Yes,  I  will  make  one  available  by  January. 
I  would  recommend  that  the  Second  Division  be  selected,  as  it  is  a 
veteran  division,  better  trained,  and  would  make  a  better  impi'ession. 

Secretary  Pace  :  Would  GARIOA  end  with  the  peace  treaty  ? 

General  MacArthur:  Yes,  Japan  will  be  self-sufficient  in  1952, 
treaty  or  no  treaty. 

Secretary  Pace  :  Should  SCAP  continue  after  the  treaty  of  peace  ? 

General  JMacArthur  :  SCAP  should  completely  cease.  I  think  these 
troops  should  be  directly  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
just  like  troops  in  the  United  States,  and  their  relationshii)  with  the 
.Japanese  sliould  be  the  same  as  garrisons  in  America.  I  don’t  think 
they  should  have  anything  to  do  with  political  aspects.  SCAP  should 
discontinue  entirely.  I  told  Mr.  Didles  I  believe  I  could  sell  that  to  the 
Japanese.  Understand,  if  you  skin  them  alive  as  Carlos  Romulo,  and 
some  of  the  other  boys  want  to,  you  won’t  be  able  to  got  anything  from 
them.  I  think  the  text  drawn  up  by  the  State  Department  is  a  very 
fine  treaty. 

!Mk.  Rusk  :  In  connection  with  those  troops  moving  back  from  Korea 
to  .Tai>an,  ideally,  we  should  have  a  peace  treaty  before  military  occu¬ 
pations  in  Korea  wind  up,  but  your  oj^erations  in  Korea  are  going 
faster  than  the  diplomats  can  go  in  getting  a  treaty. 
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Gexer.\l  iLvc^VHTHun:  I  hope  to  get  the  Eiglith  Anny  back  by 
ChristmtOS, 

Mr.  Rusk:  We  cannot  meet  that.  Should  5'on  let  the  Japs  know 
we  are  going  to  have  a  peace  treaty  and  make  a  statement  to  the  Japs 
about  the  treaty  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  troops  ? 

General  MacArthur:  Your  thought  is  a  good  one.  Last  January 
I  made  some  statement  along  those  lines.  This  J anuary  I  will  scratch 
their  backs  again  somehow. 

Mr.  HARRistAN :  Should  we  begin  to  pay  some  of  the  expenses  of 
occupation  on  return  from  Korea? 

Geneil\l  MacArtitur:  Averell,  that  is  w’hat  we  should  do.  If  we 
do  this  we  can  stop  the  GARIOA.  We  are  taldng  more  out  than  we 
are  putting  in.  It  is  not  the  Japs’  fault  that  we  do  not  have  a  treaty. 
It  is  an  iniquitous  thing  that  we  are  taking  more  out  than  we  are 
putting  in.  It  is  a  breach  among  the  allies  which  prevents  a  treaty. 
Three  years  ago  they  did  everything  we  asked  and  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  them.  If  we  pay  our  way  in  Japan  for  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  troops  in  lieu  of  GARIOA  funds,  this  might  be  a  satisfactorj^ 
arrangement  if  it  can  be  worked  out. 

Secretary  Pace;  I  ccrtuinly  think  it  merits  consideration  and  no 
doubt  it  would  have  great  psychological  Ijenefits.  We  have  both  internal 
problems  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  also  with  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees  of  Congress.  This  isn’t  a  final  view,  but  my  personal 
opinion  is  that  it  should  l)e  given  consideration. 

General  INIacArthur  :  I  am  sure  that  you  are  right.  Congress  will 
not  like  it.  All  Congressional  groups  who  came  over  wanted  to  swallow 
up  more  from  the  Japanese  economy. 

The  President:  You  and  State  get  together  and  work  it  out  and 
bring  it  to  me  for  approval. 

Secretary  Pace  :  Or  disapproval.  (Laughter) 

The  President:  I  would  like  to  hear  your  view’s.  General,  on  a 
possible  Pacific  pact  *  or  some  other  arrangements  similar  to  that  in 
the  Atlantic. 

Geneil\l  MacArthur  :  A  Pacific  pact  would  be  tremendous,  but  due 
to  the  lack  of  homogeneity  of  the  Pacific  nations,  it  would  be  vei*y 
difficult  to  put  into  effect.  If  the  President  would  make  an  announce¬ 
ment  like  the  Truman  Doctrine,  which  would  be  a  warning  to  the 
predatory  nations,  it  would  have  a  great  effect.  It  is  not  possible  to 
got  a  pact,  since  they  are  so  nonhomogeneous.  They  have  no  military 
forces.  Only  the  United  States  has  the  forces.  All  they  want  is  the 
assurance  of  security  from  the  United  States.  The  President  should 
follow  up  this  conference  with  a  ringing  pronouncement.  I  believe 


‘For  related  documentation,  see  vol.  vr,  pp.  1  tf. 
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tliat  at  this  time,  after  the  military  successes  and  tlie  President’s 
trip,  it  would  have  more  success  than  a  Pacific  pact. 

Adjiiral  Radford  :  I  was  in  ^Manila  last  May  during  the  conference 
Quirino  called.®  I  didn’t  attend  the  meetings  but  I  spoke  to  a  number 
of  delegates.  There  was  generally  the  same  feeling  that  General 
jNIacArthur  brought  out.  They  didn’t  feel  they  could  get  together  but 
they  would  like  to  know  in  advance  of  any  announcement.  I  am  sure 
they  would  heartily  agree  but  would  like  to  be  consulted.  I  believe  such 
a  pronouncement  could  be  included  in  the  U.N.  speech  and  if  they 
could  be  consulted,  they  would  feel  they  were  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  peace  will  be  upset  again  in  six  months  if  you  do  not  take  steps 
to  stop  it.  We  just  have  to  face  the  facts  of  life.  We  must  continue  the 
policy  followed  in  Korea  to  maintain  the  peace.  The  situation  in  Indo- 
China  is  the  most  puzzling  of  all  as  to  what  we  can  do  or  what  we 
should  do. 

Mr.  Harriman  :  When  you  speak  of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  do  you 
mean  direct  external  aggression  or  do  you  mean  the  type  of  thing  that 
has  been  going  on  in  Indo-China  and  has  previously  occurred  in 
Greece  to  which  the  Truman  Doctrine  was  directed  ? 

General  MacArthtjr:  I  am  referring  to  direct  aggression.  The 
situation  in  Indo-China  is  puzzling.®  The  French  have  150,000  of  their 
best  troops  there  with  an  officer  of  the  highest  reputation  in  command. 
Their  forces  are  twice  what  we  had  in  the  perimeter  and  they  are 
opposed  by  half  of  what  the  North  Koreans  had.  I  cannot  understand 
why  they  do  not  clean  it  up.  They  should  be  able  to  do  so  in  four 
months  yet  we  have  recently  seen  a  debacle.  This  brings  up  a  question 
of  far  deeper  concern.  What  is  the  capacity  and  caliber  of  the  F rench 
Army  ?  In  the  fii-st  world  war  they  were  excellent.  In  the  second  world 
war  the}'^  were  poor.  The  present  French  soldier  is  doubtful.  If  the 
F rench  won’t  fight  we  are  up  against  it  because  the  defense  of  Europe 
hinges  on  them.  They  have  the  flower  of  the  French  Army  in  Indo- 
China  and  they  are  not  fighting.  If  this  is  so,  no  matter  what  supplies 
we  pour  in  they  may  be  of  no  use.  The  loss  of  territoi’y  in  itself  is 
nothing,  but  the  French  failure  is  broader  than  this.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it. 

The  President  :  I  cannot  understand  it  either. 

Admiral  Radford:  The  French  seem  to  have  no  popular  backing 
from  the  local  Indo-Chinese.  The  French  must  train  native  troops. 
The  rest  of  Southeast  Asia — Burma,  Siam — is  wide  open  if  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  pursue  a  policy  of  aggression.  We  probably  have 
more  chance  of  assisting  in  Indo-China  than  anywhere  else.  We  must 
stiffen  the  backbone  of  the  French. 


‘  See  footnote  1  to  the  letter  from  Muccio  to  Rusk,  May  25,  p.  88. 
*  For  documentation  on  Indochina,  see  vol.  vr,  pp.  690  ff. 
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Mr.  IIarrimax  :  The  Frencli  hold  a  key  position  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  I  have  been  told  by  officere  who  were  there  that  the  F rcnch  fought 
well  in  Italy.  This  is  a  matter  to  which  we  must  give  close  thought. 
The  French  must  change  their  attitude  relative  to  Indo-China. 

The  President  :  We  have  been  working  on  the  F rench  in  connection 
with  Indo-China  for  years  wdthout  success. 

General  Bradley  :  Some  of  the  F rench  fought  well  during  the  last 
war.  I  had  under  my  command  the  Second  French  Armored  Division 
and  they  fought  very  well,  but  they  were  selected  people  who  had 
escaped  from  France  to  continue  the  fight.  We  cannot  judge  the  fight¬ 
ing  of  all  F rench  troops  by  them. 

The  President  :  This  is  the  most  discouraging  thing  we  face.  Mr. 
Jessup  and  othere  have  worked  on  the  French  tooth  and  nail  to  try 
and  persuade  them  to  do  what  the  Dutch  had  done  in  Indonesia  but 
the  French  have  not  been  willing  to  listen.  If  the  French  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  comes  to  see  me,  he  is  going  to  hear  some  very  plain  talk.  I  am 
going  to  talk  cold  turkey  to  him.  If  you  don’t  want  him  to  hear  that 
kind  of  talk,  you  had  better  keep  him  away  from  me. 

Admiral  Radford;  Recently  there  were  some  French  ships  in 
Hawaii.  I  had  the  impression  they  were  not  anxious  to  go  to  Indo- 
China  and  were  dragging  their  feet.  They  would  have  stayed  in  Pearl 
Harbor  for  six  months  if  I  had  invited  them. 

The  President:  I  have  talked  at  some  length  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur  about  the  situation  in  the  Philippines.'^  The  General  suggested 
that  Mr.  Dodge  ®  would  be  able  to  help  out  on  this  situation.  I  think 
if  we  could  get  him  down  there  the  job  would  be  done. 

Secretary  Pace  :  Could  he  be  spared  ? 

General  MacArthur:  He  is  doing  a  job  now  in  Japan  and  about 
two  or  three  months  after  he  is  through  he  eould  be  spared. 

The  President:  General  MacxVrthur  has  suggested  that  I  send  for 
Quirino.  Maybe  I  should  send  for  him  and  tell  him  what  we  want  done. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

General  MacArthur:  If  you  arc  going  to  give  him  fifty  million 
dollai'S,  I  think  wu  should  (laughter) . 

The  President:  General  ^facArthiir  and  I  have  talked  fully  about 
Formosa.  There  is  no  need  to  cover  that  subject  again.  The  General 
and  I  are  in  complete  agreement. 

General  Bradley  :  With  regard  to  the  ofrei-s  of  additional  troops 
from  the  United  Nations,  arc  not  some  of  them  more  trouble  than 

’  For  related  documentation,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  1300  flf. 
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they  are  worth  militarily?  Politically  they  are  fine.  Some  of  the  offers 
are  still  in  nebulous  form.  Some  are  due  to  arrive  in  Korea  in  February 
or  ^larch.  In  most  cases  it  will  Ixi  necessary  for  us  to  pay  for  their 
transportation,  maintenance  and  training  and  inasmuch  as  General 
MacArthur  expects  to  have  concluded  military  operations  by  Xovem- 
ber,  is  it  worthwhile  to  continue  working  on  them  or  should  we  ask 
only  for  token  forces  ? 

GenertN-l,  jVIacAutiiuk  :  They  are  useless  from  the  military  point  of 
view  and  probably  would  never  see  action.  From  the  political  jioint 
of  view,  they  give  a  United  Nations  flavor.  I  think  that  the  balance 
between  those  two  considerations  should  be  stnick  in  Washington.  I 
cannot  do  it. 

General  IfRADLEv:  Perhaps  the  United  Nations  flavor  could  be 
retained  but  the  cost  reduced  by  having  only  token  units  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  from  Canada,  which  had  proposed  to  send  a  brigade  to  Oki¬ 
nawa  for  further  training. 

Ambassador  Jessup:  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Ex¬ 
ternal  Affairs,  has  said  that  the  Canadians  Avould  prefer  not  to  send 
troops  to  Korea  but  were  willing  to  put  them  into  international  service, 
possibly  to  earmark  them  for  Europe. 

Admiral  Radford:  The  Canadians  have  some  representation.  They 
have  three  destro3’ers  in  Korea. 

General  MACiWiTiuR :  Their  services  have  been  excellent. 

]Mr.  Rusk:  Not  long  ago  Bajpai  sjmke  to  Henderson  about  a  sug¬ 
gestion  Nehru  was  turning  over  in  his  mind.  This  would  be  placing 
Indian  and  Pakistani  troops  along  the  Korcan-Manchurian  and 
Korean-Soviet  fi'ontier  to  act  as  a  buffer  between  these  countries  and 
the  U.S.  Forces  in  Korea.  IVliile  they  were  talldng,  Nehru  sent  for 
Bajpai  who  returned  shortly  thereafter  saying  that  Nehru  had  dropped 
the  whole  idea.  IVe  might  think  this  over  in  case  Nehru  comers  up  with 
it  or  something  similar  in  the  future.  I  wonder  if  General  IMacArthur 
thinks  such  a  plan  would  be  dangerous. 

General  MAcARTHUii:  It  would  be  indefensible  from  a  military 
point  of  view.  I  am  going  to  put  South  Korean  troops  up  there.  They 
will  be  the  buffer.  The  other  troops  will  be  pulled  back  south  of  a 
line  from  20  miles  north  of  Pyong3ning  to  Ilamhung.  I  want  to  take 
all  non-Korean  troops  out  of  Korea  as  soon  as  possible.  They  ought 
to  move  out  soon  after  the  elections.  The  ROK  troops  can  handle  the 
situation.  The  gi-eatest  calamity  in  Asia  would  be  if  the  Koreans 
should  turn  against  us  as  a  result  of  some  UN  opposition  to  the  Rhee 
Government.  The3'  are  quite  capable  of  handling  their  own  military 
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affairs.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  we  turned  them  against  us.  I  have  been 
shaking  in  my  boots  ever  since  I  saw  the  UN  resolution  which  would 
treat  them  exactly  on  the  same  basis  as  the  North  Koreans.  As  Am¬ 
bassador  Muccio  has  said,  the  Koreans  are  a  sensitive  people  and  we 
might  easily  turn  them  against  us.  It  would  be  bad  to  turn  out  of 
office  a  government  which  had  stood  up  so  well  and  taken  such  a 
beating,  and  to  treat  them  just  like  the  North  Koreans.  We  have  sup¬ 
ported  this  government  and  suffered  27,000  casualties  in  doing  so. 
They  are  a  government  duly  eleeted  under  United  Nations  auspices 
and  should  not  be  let  down. 

The  President:  This  cannot  be  done  and  should  not  be  done.  We 
must  insist  on  supporting  this  government. 

Mr.  Rusk  :  AVe  have  been  working  and  explaining  our  point  of  view 
in  the  United  Nations  but  there  has  been  an  effective  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Rhee  Government  which  has  infected  some  of  the 
UN  delegations. 

The  President:  We  must  make  it  plain  that  we  are  supporting  the 
Rhee  Government  and  propaganda  can  “go  to  hell”. 

No  one  who  was  not  here  would  believe  we  have  covered  so  much 
ground  as  we  have  been  actually  able  to  cover.  AVe  might  break  up  to 
have  luncheon  at  twelve  o’clock  and  in  the  meantime  a  communique  ® 
could  be  prepared  and  talks  among  the  members  of  the  staff  can  be 
carried  on.  Then  I  want  to  award  a  couple  of  medals  to  a  couple  of 
lieople  and  we  can  all  leave  after  luncheon. 

General  MacArthur  :  If  it’s  all  right,  I  am  anxious  to  get  back  as 
soon  as  possible  and  would  like  to  leave  before  luncheon  if  that  is 
convenient. 

The  President:  I  believe  this  covers  the  main  topics.  Secretary 
Pace,  did  you  have  anything  else  to  take  up  ? 

Secretary  Pace  :  Yes,  sir,  but  I  can  take  them  ujj  separately  with 
General  AlacArthur,  and  I  imagine  General  Bradley  has  some  also. 

The  President:  The  communique  should  be  submitted  as  soon  as 
it  is  ready  and  General  MacArthur  can  return  immediately.  This  has 
been  a  most  satisfactory  conference. 


The  formal  conference  ended  at  0912,  AA’^ake  Island  time.  Informal 
discussions  continued  for  one  and  one-half  hours  between  various 
membei-s  of  the  two  groups. 


*  See  footnote  1,  p.  &48. 
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793.00/10-1450 

UeTYwrarulum,  'by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 

Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [Undated.] 

Addendum  to  NG'nis  on  Wake  Conference  October  14  ^ 

Following  the  general  meeting  between  the  President  and  General 
Mac  Arthur,  IMr.  Harriman  and  I  had  some  further  conversation  with 
General  ilacAilhur.  The  following  points  may  be  useful  in  supple¬ 
menting  the  notes  of  the  principal  meeting. 

1.  Freowh  Problem  in  Indochina 

During  his  discussion  with  the  President,  General  MacArthur  had 
made  several  references  to  General  Carpentier  ^  as  an  officer  who 
“enjoyed  the  highest  reputation”.  Privately,  we  asked  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  what  he  thought  the  essence  of  the  problem  was  in  Indochina. 
He  replied,  “They  need  to  get  an  aggressive  General”.  It  was  clear 
that  General  MacArthur  felt  that  an  aggressive  General  could  clean 
up  the  Viet-minh  forces  with  French  Union  troops  now  available  in 
Indochina.  He  contrasted  the  Indochinese  situation  sharply  with  Korea 
and  left  the  impression  that  our  problem  in  Korea  was  more  difficult 
from  a  military  point  of  view  than  the  problem  faced  by  the  French 
Commander  in  Indochina. 

2.  Relation  between  Popular  Support  and  Military  Success  in 

Indochina 

I  asked  General  jMacArthur  how  seriously  popular  opinion  should 
be  weighed  as  a  military  factor  in  such  operations  as  Indochina  and 
Korea.  I  asked  him  whether  a  hostile  Korean  population  would  have 
made  any  substantial  difference  to  his  Inchon  landing.  He  replied  that 
a  hostile  ixjpulation  could  have,  of  course,  made  the  task  more  difficult 
but  it  would  not  have  been  a  decisive  factor.  He  said  that  “armed  men 
passing  through  a  village  in  Asia  are  treated  with  the  highest  respect”. 
He  said  the  principal  annoyance  which  comes  from  a  hostile  population 
is  iji  tlie  “logistic  support  which  it  gives  to  the  enemy”.  He  referred  to 
furnishing  food,  water,  care  of  wounded  and,  particularly,  intelligence. 

3.  ^Var  Criminals  in  Korea 

I  asked  General  JMacArthur  whether  the  view  he  had  stated  in 
the  principal  meeting  (that  we  should  limit  our  action  against  war 

*  See  footnote  1  to  Mr.  Rtisk’.s  memorandum  on  discussions  held  before  the  Wake 
Island  conference,  p.  946. 

’  Gen.  M.  M.  Cari>entier,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  French  Forces  in 
Indochina. 
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criminals  to  those  guilty  of  military  war  crimes)  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  political  leaders  in  North  Korea  were  puppets  and  really 
directed  from  IMoscow  or  whether  on  general  grounds  he  objected 
to  the  trial  of  political  war  criminals.  He  said  his  view  rested  upon 
general  grounds.  He  said  that  the  responsibility  given  him  to  try  major 
Japanese  war  criminals  was  the  most  repugnant  task  he  had  ever  had 
to  perform.  He  seemed  to  have  in  mind  senior  military  war  criminals 
because  he  said  that  “military  commanders  obey  the  orders  of  their 
governments  and  have  no  option  about  waging  war”. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  information  that  Kim  II  Sung 
had  ordered  military  atrocities  as  a  matter  of  policy.  He  said  that,  if 
that  were  the  case  and  he  could  catch  Kim  II  Sung,  he  would  try 
him  and  execute  him  by  military  commission  but  that  he  did  not  have 
evidence  that  that  was  the  case.  He  said  that  the  conduct  of  North 
Korean  troops  toward  prisoners  and  civilians  varied  greatly  from  unit 
to  unit  and  he  therefore  doubted  that  it  was  a  matter  of  general  policy. 

4.  Possible  Chinese  Declaration  of  War 

I  mentioned  to  General  MacArthur  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  have 
threatened  privately  to  enter  the  Koi’ean  war  if  UN  forces  cx’ossed 
the  38th  ixarallel.  He  said  he  did  not  fully  understand  why  they  had 
gone  out  on  such  a  limb  and  that  thej'^  must  be  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  predicament  in  which  they  now  find  themselves.  I  said  that  we 
assumed  under  great  Russian  pressure  it  might  not  be  impossible 
(though  improbable)  that  Red  China  might  declare  war  on  the  United 
States.  Such  a  declaration  might  cover  merely  a  stepping-up  of  indirect 
support  to  North  Korea.  I  asked  General  HacArthxir  whether  he 
thought  such  a  declaration  should  be  treated  with  contempt  or  what 
he  thinks  our  attitude  should  be.  He  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
Peiping  would  declare  war  on  the  United  States  without  assurances 
of  Russian  support,  that  they  would  not  declare  war  as  a  gesture, 
and  that  we  should  treat  any  such  declaration  with  the  “utmost 
seriousness”. 

5.  South  Korean  Military  Performance 

General  IMacAithur  expressed  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
ability  of  the  South  Koreans  to  reoi'ganize  their  forces  into  an  effective 
combat  force  during  the  period  of  general  retreat  and  discouragement 
in  the  opening  weeks  of  the  war.  He  said  that  KHAG  should  have  the 
higliest  marks  for  their  part  in  this  operation.  He  said  that,  had  the 
South  Koreans  not  pulled  themselves  together  and  fought  well,  the 
war  might  have  had  quite  a  different  result. 


Dean  Rusk 
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357.AD/10-16S0 :  Telegram 

The  Camniander  in  Chief,  Far  East  {MacArthur)  to 

the  President 


TOP  SECRET  Tokyo  [,  undated.] 

[Received  October  IG — 3 : 45  a.  m.] 

CX66554.  To  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Harry 
S.  Truman,  information  JCS  and  Secretary  of  State.  I  have  just 
received  tlie  following  message  from  President  Syngman  Rhee : 

“United  Nations’  new  committee’s  resolution  ^  not  acceptable,  Ko¬ 
rean  people  will  insist  on  maintaining  their  inalienable  right  to  hold 
elections  and  to  set  up  any  government  according  to  their  free  will, 
under  the  obsen^ation  of  and  in  cooperation  with  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mission.  But  to  allow  any  nation  or  nations,  even  United  Nations,  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  administration  in  cooperation  with  the 
existing  Communist  organizations  imposed  upon  the  people  by  alien 
power  IS  impossible.  After  defeating  the  Communists  at  the  cost  of  the 
precious  blood  of  United  Nations  and  Korean  armies,  the  new  com¬ 
mittee’s  proposal  to  protect  and  revive  Communism  in  the  north  is 
unthinkable.  This  government  is  taking  over  the  civilian  administra¬ 
tion  whenever  hostilities  cease  by  dispatching  the  governors  appointed 
2  years  ago  for  5  provinces  of  the  north  to  restore  peace  and  order. 
"When  the  situation  is  ready  for  elections,  the  people  will  be  allowed  to 
elect  their  own  governors  in  free  atmospnere  and  the  same  civic  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  in  south  will  be  extended  equally 
to  all  people  of  the  north.  In  deference  to  the  desire  of  United  Nations’ 
new  committee,  I  will  resign  in  firet  opportune  moment  but  must  first 
settle  the  Communist  problem  which  is  the  sole  purpose  of  this  war, 
and  the  will  of  people  in  north  and  south  be  carried  out  free  from  the 
influence  of  Soviet  or  any  other  outside  power.  Signed  Syngman  Rhee.” 

I  am  advising  President  Rhee  that  he  should  carefully  avoid  any 
action  which  might  encourage  further  public  controversy  as  to  this 
matter  pending  the  opportunity  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  same  in 
Washington.  His  message  does,  however,  reflect  that  resentment  of 
which  I  expressed  my  deep  concern  during  j’esterday’s  conference  and 
I  believe  that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  our  government  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  position  of  the  United  Nations’  interim  committee  on  Korea 
with  the  previous  resolutions  and  commitments  of  the  United  Nations 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  the  existing  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  As  3011  pointed  out  in  yesterday’s  conference,  we 
must  not  unnecessaril}'  alienate  tliat  government  and  the  people  it 
repi'esents  who  during  the  past  3  months  have  displayed  so  determined 
and  gallant  a  stand  against  aggression  and  in  support  of  the  US-UN 


^  See  telegram  Delga  115,  from  New  York,  received  at  5  :  48  p.  m.  on  October  12, 
p.  9.38. 
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principles,  nor  arc  we  justified  in  ignoring  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations  of  the  past  3  years,  particularly  as  to  the  hona  fdes  of  the 
elections  held  on  May  10,  1948  and  May  30,  1950.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  create  full  legal  and  moral  grounds  for  just  such  resentment.  Am¬ 
bassador  Muccio  fully  concui-s. 

MAcAimiuR 


795.00/10-1650  :  Telegram 

'Fhe  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  Octobcr  16,  1950. 

[Eeceived  October  16 — 5 : 08  a.  m.] 

265.  In  receipt  this  morning  to  Deptel  191,  October  12, 1  endeavored 
see  Home  Minister  but  finding  him  out  of  town  I  went  to  see  President 
Khee  and  made  representations  to  him  re  utilization  of  ROK  police 
in  North  Korea.  Rhee  did  not  receive  representations  with  good 
grace,  his  attitude  was  one  of  defiance  of  UN  and  determination  to 
incorporate  North  Korea  into  ROK  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  urged 
him  to  avoid  by  word  and  deed  acts  which  would  put  him  in  bad 
order  {odor?'\  with  UN.  He  assured  me  he  would  hold  his  tongue  until 
he  had  chance  to  confer  with  Ambassador  Muccio  who  is  expected  here 
AVednesday.^ 

I  am  awaiting  return  Home  Alinister  in  order  ascertain  definitely 
status  of  police  in  east  coast  area.  All  other  north  of  parallel  appear 
definitely  under  authority  Unified  Command. 

Drumuigiit 


'  October  18. 


10  Files 

Minutes  of  the  Twenty-first  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assenxbly 

[Extract] 

SECRET  New  York,  October  16,  1950 — 9 : 15  a.  m. 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  persons  present  (50) .] 

1.  Korean  Relief  and  Reconstruction  (US/A/2681/Rev  1)' 

Air.  Lubin  explained  that  the  paper  before  the  Delegation  was  a 
draft  resolution  for  action  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  con¬ 
taining  a  second  draft  resolution  for  adoption  of  the  General  Assembly, 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  Korean  AA’^ar  Damage  and 


'  Not  printed. 
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Eeliabilitation  Agency.  The  draft  resolution  had  been  worked  out 
with  tlie  British,  French,  Brazilians,  and  Canadians.  "Wniile  it  was  not 
yet  finally  accepted  by  those  delegations,  they  had  given  it  tentative 
approval.  It  was  the  general  trend  of  thinking  within  our  own  Dele¬ 
gation  that  we  should  have  voluntary  contributions  to  the  Korean 
relief  program  based  upon  certain  percentages  which  each  country 
would  agree  to  contribute  after  consideration  of  an  assessment  scale 
in  the  Fifth  Committee. 

?«rr.  Lubin  sunmiarized  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  regarding 
the  establishment  of  the  Korean  War  Damage  Agency  and  providing 
for  the  designation  of  a  United  Nations  Agent  General  and  his  deputy 
to  conduct  relief  operations  in  Korea.  He  iminted  out  that  the  proposed 
Agent  General  would  be  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Committee  which  we 
thought  should  be  composed  of  the  five  states  making  the  largest 
contributions  to  the  relief  work  in  Korea.  He  noted  that  the  question 
of  funds  and  procurement  of  supplies  would,  under  this  plan,  be 
handled  by  the  Agent  General  who  would  be  able  to  use  existing  agen¬ 
cies  insofar  as  practicable. 

IMr.  Lubin  raised  several  questions  which  the  Delegation  would  have 
to  take  into  account.  The  first  was  whether  the  Unification  Commis¬ 
sion  should  be  given  more  authority  in  the  relief  field.  He  noted  that 
the  Australians  insisted,  for  example,  that  the  Commission  should  be 
the  princijial  authority,  and  that  the  Agent  General  should  be  made 
more  directly  responsible  to  it.  The  second  question  was  whether  we 
should  insist  that  the  Agent  General  be  an  American  or  whether  we 
would  be  willing  to  take  an  Asian  as  Agent  General,  with  a  capable 
American  national  to  serve  as  his  deputy.  The  third  question  was 
whether  the  Advisory  Commission  should  be  composed  of  the  five 
largest  contributors.  In  this  connection  he  observed  that  this  advisory 
body  had  virtually  no  real  authority. 

Hr.  Dulles  inquired  where  the  money  for  the  Korean  relief  opera¬ 
tion  was  coming  from.  Mr.  Lubin  explained  that  Committee  Five 
woidd  consider  this  problem  after  information  was  available  as  to  the 
probable  cost  of  the  contemplated  program.  The  Committee  could  then 
work  out  an  arrangement  whereby  each  country  would  be  requested 
to  give  a  certain  amount.  Mr.  Dulles  observed  that  the  United  Statas 
Avould,  in  fact,  be  putting  up  most  of  the  money.  For  this  reason  he 
questioned  whether  we  should  hide  ourselves  behind  an  Asiatic  serving 
as  the  Agent  General.  After  all,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  program 
was  to  put  on  a  demonstration  of  what  we  could  do  and  to  make  the 
Asian  people  realize  what  a  contribution  the  United  States  coidd  make 
to  their  economic  well-being. 

Mr.  Lubin  called  attention  to  another  point  of  view  in  this  con¬ 
nection;  that  was  that  if  an  American  were  running  the  relief  opera- 
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tion,  we  would  be  accused  of  imperialism  in  the  Far  East,  and  this 
would  be  taken  as  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Korea  was  our 
special  party.  He  pointed  out  that  we  were  not  permitting  othei's  to 
play  a  dominant  role  in  the  administration  of  the  Unified  Command. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  feeling  the  suggestion  had  been  made  that 
it  might  be  2:)referable  for  the  deputy  to  be  an  American.  Mr.  Dulles 
recalled  that  when  he  was  in  Korea,  the  Americans  had  been  extremely 
well-thought-of  and  were  doing  well.  He  had  seen  no  evidence  that 
American  assistance  was  regarded  as  American  imperialism  in  Korea. 
ISIr.  Lubin  agreed  with  him  insofar  as  Korea  was  concerned,  but  con¬ 
sidered  it  certain  we  would  subject  ourselves  to  criticism  from  other 
states  in  Asia. 

Senator  Lodge  thought  it  was  important  to  choose  an  American 
for  the  top  post.  Such  a  choice  would  be  symbolical  as  regards  the 
United  States  and  the  Far  East.  In  the  Far  East,  an  American  would 
be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  economic  help  which  the  Secretary 
had  referred  to  in  his  speech.  With  respect  to  this  country  it  would 
help  quiet  certain  feelings  in  Congress.  In  his  opinion,  the  question 
involved  in  this  case  was  far  larger  than  Korea.  It  mvolved  the  entire 
Far  East  and  our  policy  toward  that  area.  What  we  did  in  Korea 
would  raise  the  question  of  our  position  throughout  the  area. 

Mr.  Lubin  observed  that  the  President,  in  approving  the  Korean 
relief  program,  had  reserved  for  himself  the  right  to  decide  whether 
all  money  should  be  channeled  through  the  United  Nations  or  whether 
some  should  go  through  EGA.  This  was  contained  in  a  statement 
which  he  signed.*  Our  draft  resolution  looked  toward  working  under 
the  United  Nations,  but  also  through  EGA.  Senator  Lodge  observed 
that  if  eveiy  time  the  United  States  engaged  in  charitable  activities, 
it  was  going  to  be  accused  of  imperialism,  it  would  make  a  great  many 
people  in  this  country  terribly  sad.  He  thought  we  should  do  things 
because  they  were  right,  and  in  this  connection  he  referred  to  the 
statements  coming  from  the  Lucknow  Conference. 

Mr.  Kotschnig  ®  observed  that  as  a  result  of  the  Korean  victoiy  won 
under  United  Nations  auspices,  there  was  a  greater  desire  to  carry 
through  the  relief  program  as  a  United  Nations  enterprise  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  He  believed  there  was  a  veiy  real  chance 
of  getting  substantial  funds  from  other  countries  for  Korean  relief 
for  this  reason.  We  would  not  probably  have  to  pick  up  the  entire 
check.  He  referred  to  his  convei’sations  with  Colonel  Katzin,  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Secretary-General  in  Korea,  who  had  said  that 

*  See  the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Acheson  to  the  President,  October  11,  p.  027. 

’Walter  Kotschnig,  Director  of  the  Office  of  LT.N.  Economic  and  Social  Affairs 
and  U.S.  Deputy  Representative  in  ECOSOC,  was  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
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whenever  an  American  relief  operation  was  started  in  a  country,  it 
was  done  on  the  most  expensive  basis.  Katzin  thought,  for  example, 
that  the  EGA  operation  in  Korea  was  too  large.  He  therefore  felt  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  to  run  the  I’elief  operation  on  a  United  Nations 
scale.  Korea  was  a  viable  state,  once  it  was  united,  and  in  his  opinion 
$500,000,000  would  carry  the  relief  operation  for  the  necessary  three 
3ears.  Mr.  Kotschnig  observed  that  our  own  experts  talked  in  terms 
of  a  billion  dollar  relief  program  in  Korea.  Possibly  these  facts  were 
in  favor  of  a  United  Nations  operation  rather  than  a  straight  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprise  as  had  been  suggested. 

^Ir.  Ross  did  not  disagree  with  IMr.  Kotschnig  but  Avished  to  place  a 
somewhat  different  emphasis  on  the  situation.  He  recalled  that  while 
the  Korean  campaign  had  been  conducted  under  United  Nations  aus¬ 
pices,  the  United  Nations  had  been  very  glad  to  use  the  United  States 
as  the  agent  of  the  United  Nations  at  that  time.  He  would  guess  the 
United  Nations  would  be  equally  glad  to  continue  to  use  the  United 
States  as  its  agent  in  the  relief  operation.  In  his  opinion  the  question 
wliether  the  Agent  General  should  be  an  American  had  been  previously 
settled  when  the  Delegation  had  discussed  whether  the  United  States 
should  be  on  the  Unification  Commission.  At  that  time  we  had  de¬ 
cided  against  such  membership,  but  it  was  thought  that  it  would, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  essential  to  have  an  American  relief 
commissioner,  or  failing  that,  a  Canadian.  He  went  on  to  recall  that 
the  Delegation  had  also  discussed  whether  the  principal  secretary  of 
the  commission  should  be  an  American,  and  there  too,  we  had  agi'eed 
that  if  an  American  were  not  chosen,  Ave  should  insist  on  a  qualified 
Canadian. 

Senator  Cooper  asked  Avhether  the  problem  before  the  Delegation 
Avas  whether  the  relief  operation  should  be  done  by  the  United  States 
or  the  United  Nations,  or  whether  it  was  simply  a  question  of  the 
Agent  General’s  being  an  American.  Mr.  Dulles  thought  the  Delega¬ 
tion  was  considering  only  the  appointment  of  the  Agent  General.  He 
was  personally  concerned  by  the  extent  to  which  Ave  seemed  to  be  writ¬ 
ing  ourselves  out  of  the  Korean  operation.  Senator  Cooper  thought 
that  by  making  the  Korean  relief  effort  one  to  which  all  the  United 
Nations  members  would  make  contributions,  any  stigma  of  imperial¬ 
ism  could  be  remoA’ed. 

Mr.  Kotschnig  stated  that  the  only  serious  candidate  for  relief  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  Korea  Avas  Sir  Rainaswami  jMudaliar  of  India.  His 
candidacy  faced  us  Avitli  a  real  problem  since  he  had  great  supjwrt  in 
the  United  Nations  and  the  confidence  of  many  of  the  memliers.  His 
Indian  nationality  did  create  a  problem  for  us.  NcA^eitheless,  ^fr.  Kot¬ 
schnig  thought  AA'e  would  be  faced  with  a  very  strong  move  for  his 
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appointment.  Mr.  Allison  observed  that  if  an  Indian  were  appointed 
Agent  General,  there  would  be  considerable  difficidty  with  members 
of  the  government  of  tlie  Republic  of  Korea,  avIio  had  lost  all  faith  in 
the  Indians.  lie  wished  to  associate  himself  with  what  Senator  Ix)dge 
had  said,  and  that  was  that  we  should  find  the  right  thing  to  do  in 
Koi’ea  and  then  go  ahead  and  do  it.  lie  thought  it  impoilant  to  have 
an  American  as  the  chief  relief  administrator ;  a  highly  qualified  Asian 
could  be  chosen  as  his  deputy. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Senator  Ix)dge,  ilr.  Lubin  reviewed 
the  composition  of  the  Unification  Commission  in  Korea,  the  plan  for 
the  economic  relief  operation,  and  the  body  which  would  be  set  up  to 
administer  it.  Mr.  Lubin  went  on  to  say  that  on  the  basis  of  our  jire- 
liminary  preference  for  an  American  to  be  chosen  as  Agent  General, 
our  draft  resolution  provided  for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  by 
the  Secretary-General,  which  wo  thought  would  make  it  easier  to  put 
up  a  qualified  American.  However,  he  noted  that  other  membei’S  might 
insist,  that  this  individual  be  appointed  b}’  the  General  Assembly  in 
which  case  we  might  encounter  difficulty. 

]Mr.  McKcever  felt  that  since  Americans  had  been  left  out  of  other 
vital  bodies  in  Korea,  it  was  particularly  important  that  an  Americiin 
head  up  the  relief  program.  In  his  view  the  only  Avay  to  disjirove 
charges  of  imperialisnr  was  to  haA'-e  Americans  in  positions  which 
would  disproA’c  these  charges.  The  real  issue  Avas  to  find  an  American 
Avho  understood  Asian  problems.  lie  had  one  other  comment.  He  wished 
to  see  the  words,  “Avar  damage'’,  remoA’cd  from  the  title  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  It  would  be  better,  he  thought,  to  call  it  the  “Korean  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Agency”.  He  observ^ed  in  this  connection  that  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  already  tagged  this  country  as  being  responsible 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  war  damage  in  Korea,  and  he  thought  we 
should  not  point  up  the  Avar  damage  ourselves  in  choosing  the  title  for 
this  agency. 

Mr,  Didles  observ’ed  that  while  it  Avas  technically  true  that  Korean 
political  decisions  would  bo  made  by  the  Commission,  nevertheless, 
local  relief  people  also  would  make  political  decisions.  There  was  the 
question  of  to  Avhom  the  relief  should  go,  for  example.  He  thought  the 
fellow,  on  the  spot  would  have  tremendous  political  influence.  He  be¬ 
lieved  Ave  Avould  be  flying  in  the  face  of  reality  to  consider  that  the 
relief  operation  could  be  carried  out  by  an  Indian  without  any  politics. 

Mr.  Kotsclinig  thought  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  delete  the  phrase, 
“war  damage”.  This  Avas  the  reason  certain  countries  were  ready  to 
participate  in  the  operation.  It  had  to  be  made  clear  that  this  relief 
agency  would  l>e  concerned  with  rebuilding  and  not  with  economic 
development.  A  suggestion  Avas  made  that  the  origin  of  aggression  in 
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Korea  could  be  clarified  by  tbc  inclusion  of  appropriate  languafre  in 
the  preamble.  ISIr.  Kotsclniig  still  felt  that  if  this  were  done,  a  great 
many  other  countries  would  not  be  willing  to  participate  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  They  had  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  words,  “war  damage'’. 

ilr.  Bancroft  called  attention  to  the  close  analogy  between  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  Palestine  relief  program.  There,  we  had  chosen  a  non- 
American  administrator,  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Commission  on 
which  the  United  States  was  represented.  At  that  time  we  had  not 
thought  the  choice  of  an  American  necessary.  INIr.  Ross,  however,  be¬ 
lieved  the  particular  situation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East¬ 
ern  area  distinguished  the  Palestine  situation  completely  from  Korea. 

airs.  Roosevelt  inquired  whether  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
war  damage  or  upon  rehabilitation.  She  could  not  see  why  both  were 
not  covered  in  INIr.  McKeever’s  suggested  language.  Senator  Lodge 
asked  whether  the  Secretary’s  speech^  had  not  suggested  that  the 
Korean  case  would  be  something  of  a  pilot  project,  or  model  relief 
operation,  to  show  what  could  be  done.  IMr.  Lnbin  thought  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  speech  more  precisely  suggested  Korea  might  be  an  example 
of  what  countries  could  do  if  they  got  together  and  worked  co¬ 
operatively.  IMrs.  Roosevelt  said  her  own  impression  of  the  purpose 
of  the  operation  was  to  bring  Korea  back  to  conditions  before  the  war. 
She  did  not  think  there  was  any  intention  of  the  United  Kations  going 
in  to  make  a  demonstration  of  how  an  economj^  should  be  run. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  attempted  to  sum  up  the  feeling  of  the  Delegation 
on  this  subject.  As  nearly  as  she  could  see,  the  only  major  suggestion 
which  had  been  made  was  that  of  JNIr.  IMcKeever  to  delete  the  words, 
“war  damage”.  Mr.  Kotschnig,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  it  should 
be  included  from  the  standpoint  of  the  position  of  other  members. 
INIr.  Cohen  thought  that  proper  language  in  the  preamble  would  be 
helpfiil  in  this  connection.  Ambassador  Gross  agreed.  Mr.  Kotschnig 
observed  that  many  countries  objected  to  the  use  of  the  words,  “relief 
and  rehabilitation”.  The  name  was  too  much  like  that  of  UNRRA 
which  awakened  certain  unhappy  memories.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  possibly  the  name  could  be  changed  to  Korean  Reconstriiction 
Agency,  or  to  Korean  Relief  Agency.  INIrs.  Roosevelt  thought  that 
the  problem  should  be  met  in  this  way.  She  assumed  the  sense  of  the 
Delegation  was  to  prefer  an  American  as  the  Agent  General,  but  to 
recognize  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  particular  Indian  candidate. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  Delegation  that  for  the  present 
we  should  try  to  get  an  American.  Such  an  American  shoidd  have 
a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Asiatic  situation  and  be  able  to  take 


‘Reference  is  to  Mr.  Aelieson’s  addre.ss  before  the  U.N.  General  As.seml)l.v  on 
Sei»teniber  20;  text  in  Department  of  State  Bvlleti'n,  Oetol)er  2,  1050,  p.  52.'?. 
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advantage  of  the  particular  situation.  She  summed  up  the  Delega¬ 
tion’s  decision  as  being  in  favor  of  an  American  as  Agent  General  and 
of  deleting  the  words,  “war  damage”,  in  the  title  of  the  Agency.  These 
decisions  could  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  develoj^ments  growing 
out  of  our  discussions  and  consultations  with  other  delegations. 

Senator  Lodge  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  agree  without  a  convinc¬ 
ing  demonstration,  that  a  large-scale,  double  barreled  American  effort 
woidd  not  be  better  than  the  suggested  px'oposals.  The  fact  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  did  things  in  a  big  way  and  were  not  penny  pinching  was  what 
had  enabled  us  to  be  successful  during  the  war.  Perhaps  this  did  not 
look  wasteful  to  some,  but  our  way  cleaned  up  situations  quickly,  and 
we  got  better  results  in  the  end.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  thought  these  observa¬ 
tions  were  more  applicable  to  a  long-run  relief  plan.  She  said  she 
would  like  to  see  any  American  reconstiTiction  plan  run  in  that  way. 

[Here  follows  a  recox’d  of  the  discxxssion  on  the  secoxxd  agenda  item : 
JMexican  x’esolution  on  laxid  px'oblems  in  trust  terx’itoxdes.] 


795.00/10-1650 

Memorandum,  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Acting  Officer  in  Charge  of 

Korean  Affairs  {Emmons) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  Octobcr  16,  1950. 

Subject:  Extension  of  the  Authox’ity  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  into 
North  Korea  and  the  Holding  of  Elections 
Participants:  Colonel  Ben  C.  Limb,  Koi'ean  Foreign  Minister 

!Mr.  Arthur  B.  Emmons,  3rd,  Officer  in  Charge  of 
Korean  Affairs 

Colonel  Ben  C.  Limb,  Korean  Foreign  Minister,  called  me  at  11 
o’clock  this  morning  from  New  York  concerning  his  interest  in  send¬ 
ing  of  a  Korean  GI  to  the  Herald  Tribune  fox'um  in  New  York  on 
October  24.  I  assured  him  that  the  Department  was  aware  of  the 
problem  and  would  suppox-t  in  principle  his  interest  iix  the  matter. 

Colonel  Limb  then  stated  that  he  was  going  to  talk  with  the  mem- 
hex’s  of  the  Interim  Committee  on  Korea  tomoriDw  morning  at  10 
o’clock,  and  wished  to  give  me  certain  impressioxxs  before  so  doing.^ 
He  stated  that  his  Government  was  vex’y  pex'turbed  over  the  attitude 
of  a  number  of  the  foreign  delegations  to  the  United  Natioixs  (includ¬ 
ing  Mr.  Spender  of  Australia,  with  whom  he  had  talke<l  at  length 
over  the  weekend)  in  suppox’ting  the  thesis  that  new  elections  should 
be  held  throughout  Korea.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Republic  of 
Korea  was  very  concerned  over  the  resolution  of  the  Interim  Com- 

'  For  a  summary  of  the  meeting,  see  U.N.  document  A/1881,  p.  lo. 
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mittee  of  October  12  which  would  mstitute  civil  administration  in 
North  Korea  under  the  Unified  Command  and  apparently  without 
consultation  with  the  Kepublic  of  Korea.  (In  this  connection,  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  Seoul’s  telegrams  Nos.  254  and  255  of  October  13  -  sent  to 
the  Department  for  the  Korean  Foreign  Minister.) 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Foreign  Minister  that,  while  the  Interim  Com¬ 
mittee  Resolution  of  October  12  did  not  specifically  require  consulta¬ 
tion  between  the  new  UNCOK  Commission  and  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  General  Assembly  Resolution  of  October  7  so  provides,  and  that 
the  latter  resolution  was,  of  course,  controlling.  I  told  the  Foreign 
Minister  furthermore  that  as  we  had  stated  (Ambassador  Austin's 
speech  to  the  General  Assembly  of  September  30)^  the  position  of  the 
United  States  Government  was  that  the  previous  elections  in  South 
Korea  should  not  be  in^'alidated  but  that  they  should  be  considered 
to  have  full  force  and  effect  with  i-espect  to  the  status  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  south  of  the  38th  Pai’allel,  and  that  we 
had  consistently  argued  for  this  position. 

I  then  pointed  out  that  as  regards  North  Korea,  it  was  our  belief 
that  since  ultimate  integration  of  Korea  2101'th  of  the  38th  Parallel 
into  the  Republic  was  a  United  Nations  matter,  it  was  up  to  the  United 
Nations  itself  to  decide  upon  what  steps  would  be  taken  toward  tlie 
holding  of  elections  in  that  area  and  the  subsequent  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the  Rei^ublic  of  Korea  north  of  the  Parallel.  I  added  that 
within  this  context,  the  position  of  the  United  States  was  in  consonance 
with  the  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembl}’  of  October  7  and  of  the 
Interhn  Committee  of  October  12,  and  that  these  resolutions  were  not 
mutually  inconsistent.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Interim  Committee  would 
naturally  be  guided  by  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  of  October  7, 
and  that  the  Republic  of  Koi*ea  should  not  allow  itself  to  become 
alamied  over  the  terms  of  the  Interim  Committee  Resolution,  about 
which  they  had  evidently  been  misinformed. 

I  told  the  Foreign  Minister  that  I  believed  considerable  harm  could 
be  done  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  the  United  Nations 
deliberations  upon  the  scope  of  elections  to  be  lield  in  Korea,  and  on 
the  question  of  the  irolitical  iirtegration  of  Korea  into  the  Republic  of 
Korea  if,  at  this  time,  statements  similar  to  tliose  in  body  \embodiecr\ 
in  the  Seoul  telegrams,  referred  to  above,  were  made  the  basis  for  offi¬ 
cial  Republic  of  Korea  protests  to  the  United  Nations  or  apjreals  in  the 
press.  I  added  that  I  hoped  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  would  be  patient  and  restrained  in  prejudging  the  actions  of  the 

“Neither  printed.  Tliey  transmitted,  respectively,  statements  by  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Acting  Foreign  Minister  commenting  on  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  resolution  of  October  7  and  the  Interim  Committee  reso¬ 
lution  of  October  12  (795B.OO/10-13uO) 

‘  Text  in  Dei>artment  of  State  Bulletin,  October  9, 1950,  p.  579. 
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United  Nations  at  this  time  in  respect  to  the  integration  of  Korea  and 
would  await  a  full  exposition  of  the  position  of  the  United  Nations  on 
this  problem.  I  solicited  his  support  in  endeavoring  to  moderate  any  un¬ 
duly  precipitate  reaction,  at  least  publicly,  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
at  this  time,  emphasizing  that  this  particular  moment  was  of  great 
importance  in  United  Nations  deliberations  on  Korea,  and  suggested 
that  he  request  his  Go\"6rnment  to  refrain  from  “rocking  the  boat”  at 
such  a  critical  juncture.  The  Foreign  Minister  agreed  to  telegraph  his 
Government  along  these  lines  immediately.  (See  Department’s  tele¬ 
gram  No.  203,  October  16, 1950.'*)  I  assured  him  that  the  United  States 
and  its  delegation  at  New  York  were  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Koreans  for  a  unified  Korea,  and  that  we  felt  that 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  was  through  a  series  of  orderly  stops 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  I  also  pointed  out  that 
decisions  on  the  future  of  Korea  involved  the  participation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  all  other  friendly  delegations  at  Dake  Success  and  that  their 
vieAvs  would  be  of  vital  consequence  to  his  government. 

The  Minister  thanked  me  for  my  frank  exposition  of  the  foregoing 
point  of  view,  and  stated  that  he  would  modify  his  approach  to  these 
questions  in  his  conversations  with  the  Interim  Committee  and  other 
delegations  at  Lake  Success.  He  said  he  would  telegraph  his  Govern¬ 
ment  requesting  that  moderation  be  shown  in  prejudging  any  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  a  future  solution  to  the  problem  of  unifying  Korea. 
He  added,  however,  that  he  wished  that  a  clarification  could  be  made 
of  the  Interim  Committee  Resolution  of  October  12  with  respect  to 
consultation  between  the  Unified  Command,  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  which  would  tend  to  ameliorate 
the  natural  fears  of  the  Koreans  that  the  United  Nations  contemplates 
arbitrary  action  in  North  Korea  without  reference  to  the  views  or 
desires  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

*  Not  printed. 


795.00/10-1650 

enwmiidvm  by  the  Planning  Adviser^  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern 

Affairs  {Enimerson) 

SECRET  ['Washington,]  October  16,  1950. 

Korean  Security  Problem.? 

The  problem  of  Korean  security  divides  itself  into  three  parts,  as 
follows:  (1)  the  maintenance  of  UN  forces  in  Korea,  pureuant  to  the 
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General  Assembly  resolution  of  October  7,  1950;  (2)  the  establisb- 
ment  of  Korean  military  forces;  and  (3)  the  permanent  neutralization 
of  Korea. 

The  General  Assembly  resolution  provides  that  UN  forces  should 
not  remain  in  any  part  of  Korea  “otherwise  than  so  far  as  necessary” 
for  achieving  the  objectives  of  (1)  insuring  conditions  of  stability 
throughout  Koi-ea  and  (2)  of  taking  all  constituent  acts,  including  the 
holding  of  elections,  for  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent 
and  democratic  government  in  the  sovereign  state  of  Korea.  It  should 
therefore  be  the  task  of  the  UN  Commission  for  Unification  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  withdrawal  of  UN  forces  when  it  has  determined,  after 
consultation  with  the  Unified  Command,  that  the  objectives  specified 
in  the  resolution  have  been  achieved  to  the  extent  that  UN  forces  are 
no  longer  required.  If,  in  the  meantime,  a  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  should  be  passed  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  national  armed 
forces  elements  for  service  as  United  Nations  units,  the  forces  in  Korea 
could  be  considered  as  such  units  and  would  provide  the  precedent  for 
their  employment  in  other  areas  by  the  United  Nations. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  military  and 
intenial  security  forces  for  the  Eepublic  of  Korea,  the  UN  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Unification,  pursuant  to  its  authority  to  “represent  the  UN  in 
bringing  about  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and  demo¬ 
cratic  government  of  all  Korea”  should  make  recommendations  to  the 
Unified  Commander  for  the  establisliment,  in  agreement  with  the 
ROK,  of  a  UN  Advisory  Military  Group  in  Korea.  This  group  would 
in  fact  repi-esent  a  continuation  of  KMAG  but  should  be  reconstituted 
to  include  personnel  from  UN  member  states.  To  effect  this,  the  UN 
Commission  on  Unification  should  resolve  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
its  independence,  Korea  should  be  encouraged  to  establish  a  defensive 
military  force  under  UN  auspices  and  that,  upon  agreement  between 
tlie  ROK  and  the  Unified  Command,  a  UN  Advisory  Military  Group 
would  be  made  available  to  advise  and  assist  the  ROK  in  maintaining 
a  defense  force. 

The  problem  of  neutralization  would  apparently  require  further 
action  by  the  General  Assembly.  NSC  81/1,^  paragraph  30,  pro^ddes 
that  “the  U.S.  should  recommend  that  the  UN  Commission  should  con¬ 
sider  the  desirability  of  permanent  neutralization  of  Korea  accom- 
jianied  by  political  undertakings  by  the  ROK  and  by  other  states 
separately,  including  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  refrain  from  any  aggression. 
The  question  of  a  UN  guarantee  should  be  studied  but  no  U.S.  commit¬ 
ment  on  this  point  should  be  made  at  this  stage”. 


‘  Dated  September  9,  p.  712. 
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It  may  be  that  if  a  “uniting  for  peace”  resolution  is  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly,^  and  if  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  obligations  thereby  assumed  might  be  considered 
as  making  unnecessary  special  international  commitments  with  regal'd 
to  Korea.  It  would  be  unlikely  that  either  Communist  China  or  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  participate  in  political  undertakings  to  guarantee  the 
neutrality  of  Korea  and  therefore  an  attempt  to  obtain  such  guai  an- 
tee  from  Korea’s  neighbois  would  accomplish  little  more  than  a  propa¬ 
ganda  objective. 

Since  Mr.  Santa  Cruz  of  Chile  has  raised  the  question  of  a  UN 
guai’antee  it  seems  that  we  might  indicate  our  sj'mpathy  with  a  general 
discussion  of  this  problem  by  the  Interim  Committee.  However  we 
might  take  the  ^xisition  that  this  is  a  question  which  will  merit  careful 
consideration  and  must  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  other  action 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  UN,  such  as  the  “uniting  for  peace”  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  progress  of  the  Commission’s  work  in  bringing  about 
the  unification  of  Korea. 


’  The  ‘‘Uniting  for  Peace”  resolution  was  approved  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  November  3  as  Resolution  377  (V)  ;  for  related  documentation,  see 
vol.  n,  pp.  303  fit. 

790.00/10-1750 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Netherlands  {Chapin)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  The  Hague,  October  17, 1950 — 4  p.  m. 

[Received  October  17 — 12 : 57  p.  m.] 
565.  Foreign  Office  says  Charge  Peking  reports  initial  reaction 
Truman-MacArthur  meeting  as  final  phase  leading  US  aggression 
against  Chinese  Communist  Government.  Charge  based  observation 
of  Peking  press  and  conversations  his  acquaintances  and  “presumes 
that  it  also  reflects  attitude  Chinese  Communist  Government  officials”. 

Cliarge  also  reports  October  11  Peking  press  renewed  attacks  on 
US,  charging  US  aggression  Korea,  imperialism,  et  cetera.  Viewed 
this  with  significance  since  followed  October  tenth  warning  (third 
warning)  Chou  En-lai  Chinese  Communist  Government  would  not 
sit  by  while  North  Korea  “invaded”. 


Cll.XPIN 
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320/10-1750  :  Telegram 

Tlie  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

COXITDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  Octobei'  17,  1950 — 7  p.  111. 

Gadel  51.  Ee  Delga  123,  Oct.  13.  Cliilean  reps  specific  questions  both 
relate  to  field  where  observation,  study  and  recommendation  by 
UXCUEK  is  sought  in  order  to  furnish  guidance  for  UN  decisions 
on  these  matter's.  Dept  agrees  your  suggestion  that  with  establislunent 
UNCURK  imminent.  Interim  Committee  on  Korea  shld  avoid  formu¬ 
lation  any  fixed  attitude  toward  these  matters.  Chilean  question  re 
size  Korean  army  and  possible  guarantee  Korean  frontiers  by  UN 
will  be  subject  separate  message  in  near  future.  Dept  current  thinking 
on  question  elections  south  of  38th  parallel  may  be  communicated 
informally  to  individual  members  Interim  Committee.  It  is  as  follows : 

Dept  believes  UN  shld  recognize  continuing  validity  mandate  ROK 
Natl  Assembly  members  on  grounds  (a)  ROK  is  sovereign  state  and 
in  last  analysis  is  clearly  entitled  to  insist  on  unobstructed  exercise 
sovereign  will  within  territory  where  GA  has  recognized  its  effective 
jurisdiction  and  control;  (&)  these  reps  were  chosen  in  free  elections 
democratic  character  of  which  has  already  been  attested  by  UNCOK. 

Individual  members  Interim  Committee  may  be  interested  in  fol 
additional  circumstances : 

(a)  While  composition  surviving  body  Natl  Assembly  reps  not  yet 
clear,  there  is  no  occasion  to  assume  that  they  are  by  any  means  mere 
puppets  of  Rhee  administration. 

(h)  Competent  American  observers  recently  returned  from  Korea 
report  prestige  ROK  govt  among  people  markedly  enhanced  through 
reoccupation  Seoul.  Precipitate  action  by  IC  before  thorough  study 
by  UNCURK  might  adversely  affect  UN  prestige  in  eyes  these 
Koreans. 

On  other  hand  if  friendly  persuasion  by  UNCURK  were  to  lead 
ROK  to  agree  re  desirability  new  national  elections  over  entire  terri- 
toi-y.  Dept  wld  not  object  to  such  ROK  decision.  ROK  might  itself 
derive  from  this  course  advantage  that  present  surviving  National 
Assembly  membei's  shld  be  able  face  electorate  with  confidence  in  view 
excellent  records  during  dark  days.  Seizing  favorable  opportunity, 
they  wld  in  most  cases  renew  and  extend  mandates. 

Dept  considers  that  it  will  be  up  to  UNCURK,  if  after  due  study 
it  finds  complete  national  elections  greatly  preferable,  to  win  ROK 
acquiescence  this  couise. 


Acheson 
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795.00/10-1750 :  Telegram 

The  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  [Wilkinson)  to  the  Seci'etary 

of  State 

SECRET  IIoNG  KoNG,  October  17,  1950 — 3  p,  m. 

[Received  October  17 — 11 :  02  p.  m.] 

814.  Hong  Kong  source  furnisbed  following  report  it  considers 
reliable.  Chinese  Communist  Party  central  authorities  October  3  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Communist  Party  Municipal  Committee  Peking  document 
with  contents  as  follows : 

1.  With  voluntary  withdrawal  Korean  [People’s]  Army  from  Seoul 
September  30  war  entered  new  stage. 

2.  During  initial  stage  Korean  peoples  army  made  splendid  record 
amiihilating  over  70,000  American- Rhee  bandit  troops  and  liberating 
over  95  percent  Korean  population  and  territory. 

3.  Present  stage  analyzed  as  follows : 

a.  Korean  war  has  become  long  and  exhausting  one  from  which 
American  imperialists  will  be  unable  extricate  themselves. 

&.  Korean  Army  unbeaten  and  remains  powerful  force  gain¬ 
ing  recruits  at  home  and  abroad.  Although  it  has  abandoned  cer¬ 
tain  territory  it  has  gained  enormously  in  strength. 

c.  Almost  all  American  military  forces  in  Far  East  committed 
in  Korea  and  US  will  be  unable  send  replacements  for  some  time. 
UN  also  unable  send  more  troops  so  in  long  exhausting  war  ag¬ 
gressors  bound  to  be  defeated. 

d.  As  war  becomes  more  difficult  all  Koreans  become  more 
firmly  united  behind  Kim  Il-sung. 

e.  Fighting  will  become  more  fierce  every  day.  People’s  army 
will  fight  for  every  inch  of  ground  but  realizes  outcome  of  war 
not  dependent  on  possession  or  loss  of  a  city.  It  can  withdraw  from 
Pyongyang  as  it  did  from  Seoul.  PLA  abandonment  Yenan  is 
precedent  this  sort  of  action. 

/.  We  predict  Korean  peoples  army,  with  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  all  peace-loving  people,  particularly  people  of  China,  will 
imdoubtedly  win  final  victory. 

Comment:  Document  has  ring  of  authenticity  and  strengthens  opin¬ 
ion  formed  by  Consulate  General  from  study  of  recent  public  state¬ 
ments  by  Chinese  Communist  leaders  that  military  support  of  North 
Koreans  by  Peking  will  be  limited  to  covert  assistance.  Reference  to 
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recruits  from  “abroad”  suggests  assistance  will  include  enlistment  of 
Koreans  from  Manchuria.^ 

Eepeated  mformation  Taipei  90. 

'WTi.kixson 


'  Telegram  856,  October  20,  from  Hong  Kong,  not  printed,  transmitted  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  receipt  of  a  report,  evaluated  F-3,  on  an  emergency  meeting  in 
Peking  during  the  previous  week  at  which  Communist  China  decided  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Korean  War.  The  report  also  said  that  400,000  Communist  troops 
w’ere  on  the  border,  alerted  to  cross  into  Korea  by  October  20.  (746G.00(W)/ 
10-2050) 


Editorial  Note 

On  October  17,  President  Truman  delivered  a  nationwide  radio 
address  at  11:30  p.  m.  (EST)  from  San  Francisco.  He  reported  on 
his  meeting  with  General  IMacArthur  at  Wake  Island,  reiterated  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  for  a  unified,  independent  government  for 
Korea,  and  stated  that  the  United  States  had  no  aggressive  design  in 
Korea  or  any  other  place  in  the  Far  East.  {Public  Payers  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States;  Harry  S.  Truman^  1950,  page  673.) 


795.00/10-1850 ;  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 
TOP  SECRET  Washington,  October  18, 1950 — 8  p.  m. 

PRIORITY 

^14.  To  Muccio.  Ee  msg  from  Gen  MacArthur  to  Pres  Truman 
transmitting,  with  comment  bearing  your  concurrence,  text  tel  from 
Pres  Rhee.^  Fol  are  Dept’s  comments : 

From  other  tels  reed  here,  it  appears  Rhee’s  concern  re  Resolution 
adopted  Oct  12  by  Kor  Interim  Comite  may  have  been  partially  oc¬ 
casioned  by  incomplete  info. 

View  here  is  that  only  two  fundamental  questions  possible  issue 
between  UN  and  GOK  are : 

(1)  Immediate  and  automatic  extension  authority  GOK  to  terri¬ 
tory  north  of  38th  parallel  and 

(2)  Holding  of  new  elections  throughout  all  Kor. 


'  See  telegram  CX6G554  from  Tokjm,  received  at  3 :45  a.  m.  on  October  16, 
p.  9a3. 
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With  regard  first  point,  UX  and  US  are  in  agreement  that  juris¬ 
diction  GOK  does  not  automatically  extend  OA^er  Xorth  Ivor  and, 
therefore,  it  is  function  of  UX  Comm  to  arrange  for  election  and 
other  constituent  acts  required  to  unify  the  country.  For  Interim 
Comite  Resolution  is  essentially  concerned  with  assigmiient  provi¬ 
sional  responsibility  for  govt  those  parts  of  Ivor  not  hitherto  recog¬ 
nized  by  UX  as  being  under  effective  control  GOK.  Interim  Comite 
Resolution  unanimously  advised  Unified  Command  assume  this  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Dept  considers  position  Ivor  Interim  Comite  as  expressed 
in  Resolution  compatible  with  previous  resolutions  and  commitments 
UX  re  Ivor. 

Dept  has  noted  neither  Emb  nor  CIXCFE  in  commenting  on  draft 
directive  (WAR  tel  to  CIXCFE  93721,  Oct  9")  has  raised  objection 
to  gen  principle  that  Unified  Command  assume  responsibility  of  govt 
north  of  38th  parallel  pending  further  consideration  this  problem 
and  consultation  among  several  authorities  involved. 

Recommendations  Interim  Comite  Resolution  provide  basis  for 
Unified  Command  assume  this  responsibility  and  are  expressly  indi¬ 
cated  as  being  of  provisional  character  pending  arrival  in  Kor  of 
UXCURK  which  is  to  consult  Rhee  these  matters  and  to  subj  them 
detailed  study  on  spot. 

Certainly  no  intention  “protect  and  revive  Communism  in  north”. 
On  contrary,  Interim  Comite  Resolution  seeks  to  assure  close  super¬ 
vision  by  membei* *s  of  forces  serving  under  Unified  Command  in  Kor 
of  all  authorities  established  for  civilian  administration.  This  is  con¬ 
templated  in  draft  directive  wherein  XK  civilian  authorities  now  func¬ 
tioning  wld  be  left  in  office  only  at  discretion  of  CG,  who  wld  consult 
with  ROK  and  UXCURK.  CG  wld  be  authorized  retain,  remoA’-e,  or 
appoint  officials  on  all  levels  gOA’t  and  directed  dissolve  so-called  Demo¬ 
cratic  People’s  Republic  and  prohibit  all  actiAuties  by  groups  which 
may  be  inimical  to  purposes  UX  occupation. 

AVith  regard  questions  of  elections.  Interim  Comite  Resolution  does 
not  touch  upon  question  except  in  preambulatory  second  para  Avhich 
merely  quotes  Section  1,  Para  (5)  of  GA  Resolution  Oct  7  on  Ivor. 
Dept  vieAvs  re  elections  in  ROK  have  been  set  forth  in  subsequent  tel 
to  USUX  which  is  being  rptd  to  you.® 

Pres  Rhee  and  other  high  officials  of  ROK  will  have  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  discuss  these  matters  in  detail  with  UXCURK  before  any 

’  See  footnote  2  to  the  draft  paper  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  October  3,  p.  857. 

*  Telegram  216  to  Seoul,  not  printed,  repeated  the  text  of  telegram  Gadel  51, 
October  17,  7  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  p.  975. 
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recommendations  of  definitive  character  reached  by  that  body.  Dept 
liopes  you  will  be  able  persuade  Pres  Rhee  of  advantages  of  calmness 
and  moderation. 

Acheson 


705.00/10-1850  :  Telegram 

The  Seci'etai'y  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 
SECRET  Washington,  October  18, 1950—8  p.  m. 

PRIORITY 

215.  To  ^Muccio.  Ref  Deptel  214  Oct  18.  Dept  seriously  concerned  over 
Seoul  UP  press  Oct  17  quoted  No.  210,  Oct  18.^  If  this  press  report  has 
basis  in  fact  and  if  Rhee  insists  upon  outright  defiance  of  principles 
laid  down  by  UN  looking  toward  effective  and  equitable  solution  to 
problem  unification  Kor  through  orderly  processes,  US  Govt  will  be 
placed  in  position  where  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  if  not  impos¬ 
sible  to  continue  its  support  and  defense  of  Rhee  administration  in 
UN  and  elsewhere  against  pressure,  in  many  quarters,  for  holding  new 
elections  throughout  Kor.  Dept  has  consistently  sought  to  support 
principle  that,  since  status  ROK  Govt  already  defined  by  UNGA, 
validity  elections  held  by  it  under  UNCOK  observation  shld  not  now 
be  questioned. 

^Members  of  Interim  Comite  were  particularly  incensed  over  press 
despatch  under  ref  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  the  US 
Del  succeeded  in  preventing  IC  from  taking  precipitate  action.  Repe¬ 
tition  of  such  reports  wld  imquestionably  create  a  situation  prejudicial 
to  Govt  ROK  interest. 

If  facts  bear  out  news  despatch,  suggest  you  urgently  discuss  with 
Pres  grave  dangers  inherent  in  any  line  of  arbitrary  action  which  cld 
conflict  with  UN  ix»licy  toward  Kor  and  point  out  to  him  that  such 

‘  The  portion  of  the  telegram  under  reference  quoted  as  follows  the  UP 
despatch  from  Seoul : 

“Synghman  Rhee,  President  of  South  Korea,  said  today  his  government  is 
sending  civil  administrators  into  liberated  areas  of  North  Korea,  despite  United 
Nations  action  to  limit  his  authority  to  the  South. 

“  ‘The  Korean  people  have  a  sovereign  right  to  set  up  their  own  government’, 
he  said. 

“Rhee  criticized  adoption  of  a  U.N.  Korean  interim  commission  resolution 
restricting  activities  of  his  government  to  the  area  south  of  the  38th  parallel 
and  calling  for  nation-wide  elections.  He  said  he  believed  the  Koreans  were 
being  .sabotaged  in  the  U.N. 

“He  admitted  he  is  sending  governors  for  five  northern  provinces.  They  were 
appointed  by  Rhee  and  have  been  functioning  in  Seoul  for  the  last  two  years. 

“  ‘This  is  only  a  temporary  measure’,  he  said.  ‘If  the  governors  are  unpopular 
with  the  people  or  unfit  for  their  jobs,  they  will  be  replaced’,  he  added.  ’ 
(795.00/10-1850) 
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course  will  seriously  undermine  position  we  have  adopted  in  supporting 
him  in  UN  and  elsewhere.  In  addition  we  fear  that  such  action  on  his 
part  will  tend  to  alienate  friendly  world  opinion  toward  KOK. 

Pis  inform  Dept  urgently  results  any  discussions  which  you  may 
have  with  Ehee  re  foregoing. 

If  you  consider  that  Rhee  likely  continue  act  in  disregard  UN  policy 
on  unification,  suggest  you  consult  with  Gen  IMacArthur  as  to  what 
steps  might  be  taken  by  him  as  CINCUNC  with  responsibility  for 
administration  NK  to  prevent  unwarranted  exercise  of  ROK  authority 
north  of  38th  parallel.  Dept  considers  it  of  utmost  importance  that  UN 
receive  full  and  complete  cooperation  of  Ivors  in  program  for  future. 
Present  is  critical  time  in  UN  deliberations  on  problem  when  hasty  or 
ill-considered  actions  by  ROK  cld  have  most  disastrous  effect. 

Acheson 


793.001/10-250 

The  Dejmty  Under  Secretary  of  State  {Mattheios)  to  the  Special 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Foreign  Military  Affairs 

and  Assistance  {Bums) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  October  19,  1950. 

Mt  Dear  General  Burns  :  Officers  of  the  Department  have  been 
in  informal  contact  with  your  office  concerning  our  views  on  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  as  interpreted  by  Indian 
observers,  but  I  am  confirming  them  in  writing  in  i*eply  to  your  letter 
of  October  2, 1950.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  firm  conclusions  respecting  the  intentions 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  with  respect  to  Korea  and  Indochina.  The 
Department  has  given  consideration  to  the  various  views  of  other 
governments  with  respect  to  the  reports  coming  out  of  Peiping,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  information  available  from  other  sources.  In  brief, 
the  Department  believes  that  (1)  it  cannot  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  their  several  recent  statements — public  and 
private — were  simply  bluffing;  (2)  they  possess  the  military  capa¬ 
bility  to  intervene  in  Korea,  and  Soviet  and  Chinese  interests  (that 
is,  the  interests  of  world  Communism)  in  that  area  are  such  that  they 
may  have  determined  to  do  so.  However,  the  most  favorable  moment 
for  such  overt  intervention  seems  to  have  passed;  and  current  esti¬ 
mates  of  Soviet  global  intentions  and  the  history  of  outside  Com¬ 
munist  military  participation  in  revolutionary  movements  in  other 
countries  alike  lead  to  the  estimate  that  such  intervention,  if  it  occurs, 
will  be  {a)  limited  in  amount  and  (6)  nominally  covert  instead  of 


‘  Not  printed. 
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overt.  This  last  conclusion  is  supported  by  our  assumptions,  based  on 
evidence  received  from  various  sources,  that  the  Peiping  regime  wishes 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  and  that  the  defeats  suffered 
by  the  North  Koreans  in  their  aggression  will  logically  have  i-educed 
any  desire  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to  clash  head-on  with  the 
armed  forces  of  nations  united  within  the  framework  of  the  UN. 

There  has  been  some  question  regarding  the  political  sympathies 
and  biases  of  the  Indian  Ambassador  in  Peiping,  Mr.  K.  M.  Panikkar, 
and  his  accuracy  and  objectivity  as  a  reporter  are  subject  to  question. 
The  Department  is  bringing  up  to  date  its  biographic  report  of 
June  20,  1950  respecting  him,  copies  of  which  were  supplied  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense.  I  shall  send  you  a  copy  of  the  revised  report  as 
soon  as  it  is  completed.* 

AMiile  telegrams  the  Department  has  received  concerning  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Chinese  Communists  have  already  been  made  available 
to  you,  there  is  attached  as  of  possible  use  a  summary  of  such  reports.* 

Sincerely  yours,  H.  Freeman  Matthews 

*  Not  printed. 


795.00/10-1950 

Memorandum  hy  the  Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Far  Eastern, 
Affairs  {Snow)  to  the  Planning  Adviser,,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  {Emnierson) 

TOP  secret  ['Washington,]  October  19, 1950. 

Subject :  Permanent  Neutralization  of  Korea 

1.  You  refer  ^  L/FE  to  NSC  81/1,  September  9,  1950,  paragraph 
30  of  which  reads  in  part :  “The  United  States  should  recommend  that 
the  United  Nations  Commission  should  consider  the  desirability  of 
'permanent  neutralization  of  Korea  accompanied  by  political  under¬ 
takings  by  the  R.O.K.  and  by  other  states  separately,  including  the 
U.S.S.R.,  to  refrain  from  any  aggression.  The  question  of  I'nited 
Nations  guarantee  should  be  studied  but  no  United  States  commitment 
on  tliis  point  should  be  made  at  this  stage.”  You  request  a  legal 
comment  on  this  proposal. 

2.  The  Meaning  of  Permanent  Neutralization 

The  proposal  is  in  effect  that  Korea  be  made  a  “neutralized  state”. 
A  “neutralized  state”  is  defined  by  Oppenheim  as  “a  State  whoso 
independence  and  integrity  are  for  all  future  time  guaranteed  by  an 


'  See  tlie  ineniorandum  by  Einmer.son,  October  IG,  p.  972. 
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international  convention  of  the  Powere,  under  the  condition  that 
such  State  binds  itself  never  to  take  up  arms  against  any  other  State 
except  for  defense  against  attack,  and  never  to  enter  into  such  inter¬ 
national  obligations  as  would  indirectly  involve  it  in  war”.  1  Oppen- 
heim  217.  The  terms  “independence  and  integrity”  of  course  imply 
inviolability  of  territory,  and  Oppenheim  holds  that  it  follows  from 
neutralization  that  the  neutralized  State  can  neither  cede  a  part  of 
its  territory  nor  acquire  new  territory  without  the  consent  of  the 
Powei-s.  The  creation  of  a  “neutralized  state”  should  be  distinguished 
from  neutralization  of  parts  of  states,  rivers,  canals  etc  (such  as  the 
Dardanelles) ;  from  pi-otection  in  time  of  war  arranged  in  special 
conventions  for  certain  establishments  (as  the  International  Red 
Cross) ;  from  unilateral  declarations  that  a  State  will  always  remain 
neutral  (Iceland  and  the  Holy  See) ;  and  from  undertakings  made  by 
bilateral  treaty  for  a  State  to  remain  neutral  if  another  State  engages 
in  war. 

3.  Examples  of  Neutralized  States 

There  are  only  three  examples  of  “neutralized  states”  in  modern 
history, — Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  Switzerland  was 
neutralized  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  March  30, 1815  (reaffirmed  after 
Waterloo,  November  20,  1815).  Switzerland  acceded  on  May  27,  1815, 
and  has  since  always  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  neutrality.  Belgium 
was  neutralized  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  November  15, 1831,  renewed 
at  London,  April  19,  1839.  Its  neutrality  was  violated  in  1914,  when 
Germany  attacked,  and  was  abrogated  by  the  post-war  treaties  of 
Versailles,  St.  Germain  and  Trianon,  and  by  the  Locarno  Pact  of 
December  1,  1925.  Luxemburg  was  neutralized  at  the  Conference  at 
London,  May  11,  1867.  Its  neutrality  was  likewise  violated  in  1914. 
The  neutralization  of  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo  in  1885  has 
been  considered  a  fourth  example,  but  appears  to  have  been  an  under¬ 
taking  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  a  territorial  area  rather  than  a 
State  and  embraced  no  guarantees.  It  was  terminated  by  annexation  on 
the  part  of  Belgium  in  1907. 

4.  0 hject  and  E ffectiveness  o f  Neutralization 

The  object  of  neutralization  of  states  appears  to  have  been  peace 
between  the  Great  Powers,  by  eliminating  the  neutralized  State  as 
1)  a  potential  enemy  on  the  border,  2)  an  avenue  of  approach  for  a 
hostile  Power,  or  as  3)  territory  available  for  geographic  expansion  on 
the  part  of  adjoining  Powere.  The  effectiveness  of  the  devdee  appears 
to  have  been  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  necessity.  In  other  words,  in  the  case 
•of  Switzerland,  where  the  j>hysical  nature  of  the  terrain  and  the 
resolute  character  of  the  State,  determined  to  maintain  by  force  its 
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independence,  its  integrit}-  and  its  neutrality,  made  neutralization  by 
international  convention  unnecessary,  it  was  entirely  ell'ective.  In 
Luxemburg,  on  the  other  hand,  where  neither  the  teiTnin,  nor  the  size 
and  resolution  of  the  State  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  secure  its  own 
neutrality,  inteimational  neutralization  was  entirely  inetfective  in  the 
hour  of  crisis.  Even  iji  Belgium,  where  the  resolution  and  military 
lowers  of  the  State  in  1914  were  sufficient  to  hold  up  the  German  in¬ 
vasion  long  enough  to  save  the  day  for  France,  the  nature  and  strategic 
location  of  the  terrain  was  such  as  to  invite  violation  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  convention  and  to  make  the  international  neutralization  nuga¬ 
tory.  It  must  be  concluded  that  neutralization,  so  far  as  history  goes,, 
has  entirely  failed  of  its  purpose.  It  has  not  had  any  effective  influence 
in  maintaining  peace  between  the  Great  Bowers,  or  even  in  i)rotecting 
the  neutralized  State  from  invasion. 

5.  C om/patihility  of  Neutralization  with  the  Principle  of  the  United 
Nations 

On  February  20, 1920,  a  Resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Xations  affirmed  that  the  concei^tion  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  is  incompatible  with  the  principle  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  obliged  to  cooperate  in  enforcing  respect  for  their  engage¬ 
ments.  Nevertheless  the  Resolution  recognized  that  Switzerland  was 
in  a  unique  situation  based  on  a  tradition  of  several  centuries  that  has 
been  explicitly  incorporated  in  the  Law  of  Nations.  Accordingly  it  was 
found  that  the  perpetual  neutralization  of  Switzerland  was  justified 
in  the  interest  of  general  peace  and  compatible  with  the  Covenant. 

It  is  believed  by  L/FE  that  neutralization,  as  a  system  of  conven¬ 
tional  guarantee  against  war  or  the  spread  of  war,  is  equallj"  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  concept  of  the  United  Nations.  The  political  and 
territorial  security  of  nations  today  is  being  sought  in  the  guarantees 
afforded  by  the  collective  force  of  all  nations,  brought  to  bear  against 
an  aggressor  nation.  The  neutralization  of  a  single  potential  inember 
of  the  United  Nations  adds  nothing  to  the  security  of  that  State 
against  wanton  aggression,  which  is  already  guaranteed  by  the  United 
Nations,  but  subtracts  from  the  power  of  the  United  Nations  to  enforce 
its  guarantee.  It  not  only  removes  the  neutralized  State  from  the  roll 
of  the  United  Nations  that  stand  ready  to  oppose  and  punish  an  aggres¬ 
sor  (unless  the  aggression  happens  to  bo  directed  against  the  neutral¬ 
ized  state  itself),  but  it  may  also  hamper  action  against  an  aggressor 
State  by  preventing  access  to  the  aggressor  acro.ss  the  territory  and 
territorial  waters,  and  the  air  above  them,  of  the  neutralized  State. 
This  would  be  potentially  true  of  any  proposition,  for  instance,  to 
remove  Belgium  from  the  Atlantic  Union  and  transform  her  again 
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into  a  neutralized  State.  It  may  be  equally  obvious  should  the  Soviet 
Union  or  China  become  an  aggressor,  and  the  United  Nations  desire 
to  project  their  defensive  action  across  Korea. 


357.AD/10-1650 

The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  {Matthexos)  to  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Foreign  Military  Affairs 
and  Assistance  {Bums) 

TOP  SECRET  WAsraNGTON,  October  20,  1950. 

Dear  General  Burns  :  The  President  has  requested  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  message  be  transmitted  from  him  to  General  MacArthur : 

‘T  have  received  your  message  of  October  16  transmitting  a  message 
from  President  Syngman  Rhee.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  President 
Rhee’s  initial  reaction  to  the  Resolution,  adopted  on  October  12  by 
the  Interim  Committee  on  Korea,  may  have  been  based  upon  incom¬ 
plete  and  inaccurate  press  reports  as  well  as  lack  of  full  information 
concerning  the  exact  purport  of  the  Resolution. 

“I  understand  that  his  Foreign  Minister,  who  is  now  in  the  United 
States,  has  endeavored  to  clarify  the  situation  for  President  Rhee  and 
to  correct  apparent  misunderstandings.  Further  information  in  this 
regard  is  being  transmitted  to  you  and  Ambassador  Muccio.” 

It  would  therefore  be  appreciated  if  the  foregoing  message  could 
be  transmitted  to  General  MacArthur  by  the  facilities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense. 

Sincerely  yours,  H.  Freeman  Mati’iiews 


795B.00/10-2050 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  October  20,  1950. 

PRIORITY  [Received  October  20 — 11 : 01  p.  m.] 

278.  ReDeptel  206,  October  17  ^  and  WAR  93721,  October  9.*  I  rec¬ 
ommend  that  first  and  second  phases  of  occupation  North  Korea 
envisaged  be  contracted  to  shortest  possible  period,  that  barest  mini¬ 
mum  civil  administrative  structure  be  set  up  and  that  elections  be 
held  soonest — not  later  than  early  in  January.  I  had  good  fortune 

^  Not  printed ;  it  requested  Muccio’s  comments  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  draft 
directive  for  the  governance  of  North  Korea  (795B.0O/1O-1450). 

’  See  footnote  2  to  the  draft  paper  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
dated  October  3,  p.  857. 
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being  able  to  exchange  views  with  General  MacArthur  to  and  from 
Wake  and  am  confident  this  goes  along  with  his  thinking. 

Since  my  return  from  Wake  I  have  had  protracted  discussions  with 
President  Rhee  and  also  with  PriMin,  HoMin  and  Chairman  National 
Assembly.  As  a  result  I  am  satisfied  that  little  disposition  exists  to 
question  need  retaining  complete  supreme  authority  North  Korea  in 
CINCUNC  during  occupation  period.  Mere  thought  that  local  North 
Korean  civil  authorities  courts  and  police  might  be  used  for  mainte¬ 
nance  of  law  and  order  to  maximum  extent  which  military  necessity 
permits  has  jarred  Korean  officials  more  than  idea  that  Government 
ROK  might  be  ignored  by  UN  in  achieving  unification.  However,  I 
consider  questioning  UNC  advisability  retention  local  and  provincial 
governments  academic.  Local  and  provincial  governments  in  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  North  Korea  thus  far  liberated  disappeared  prior  to 
arrival  UN  forces.  As  previously  reported,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
governmental  machinery  at  national,  provincial,  or  local  levels  being 
found  anywhere  in  north.  CINCUNC  will  therefore  have  to  designate 
indi\dduals  to  conduct  necessary  civil  activities.  Precise  requirements 
for  phases  one  and  two  cannot  be  foreseen  and  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  prescribe  specific  blue  prints  for  such  a  complex  operation. 
CINCUNC  must  be  given  widest  latitude  and  discretion  in  establish¬ 
ment  of  peace  and  security  measures  without  imposing  on  people  of 
North  Korea  a  complete  governmental  structure  during  this  brief 
period. 

I  felt  that  understanding  and  spirit  of  mutual  respect  existing 
between  Government  of  ROK,  CINCUNC  and  this  Embassy  will 
facilitate  eventual  unification.  President  Rhee  has  agreed  to  avoid 
further  public  comment  re  authority  in  north  and  will  send  no  officials 
or  police  north  except  as  may  be  called  forward  by  CINCUNC.  Only 
police  that  have  thus  far  gone  north  have  been  units  attached  to  and 
operating  with  UN  army  organizations  or  such  police  detachments  as 
have  been  required  to  safeguard  fixed  installations — ^all  with  concur¬ 
rence  EUSAK. 

Re  4c :  ®  State  should  not  formally  designate  representative  as  politi¬ 
cal  advisor  North  Korea.  When  and  if  needed  Embassy  can  act  in 
advisory  capacity  informally  thereby  avoiding  accentuating  impres¬ 
sion  that  endeavor  here  is  really  primarily  US. 

*  Tills  paragraph  of  telegram  WAR  93721  read  as  follows  : 

“The  Dept  of  State  will  designate  a  representative  as  your  political  advisor 
for  North  Korea.”  [“Your”  referred  to  General  MacArthur.] 
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Re  paragraph  7,^  “individual  right” :  I  concur  that  mere  member¬ 
ship  in  any  political  party  should  not  subject  individuals  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  or  reprisal.  However,  no  member  of  Communist  party  or  of  its 
political  affiliates  or  official  of  the  North  Korean  regimes  should  be 
permitted  to  hold  office  during  phases  one  and  two.  Continuance  of 
any  such  individual  in  civil  administrative  positions  would  ipso  facto 
give  him  a  privileged  position  since  no  non-Communist  organizations 
permitted  North  Korea  past  five  years. 

Repeated  information  Tokyo  unnumbered. 

Muccio 


‘  This  paragraph  of  telegram  WAR  93721  read  as  follows  : 

“The  mere  fact  that  an  indiv  is  or  was  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  North  Korean  Government,  an  ofl  of  that  government  or  any  local  govern¬ 
ment,  or  a  member  of  any  political  party  will  not  subject  him  to  prosecution 
or  reprisal  and  will  not,  by  that  reason  alone,  bar  him  from  office  or  employ¬ 
ment.  You  will  apprehend  and  hold  for  trial  by  aprop  tribunals,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  customs  of  war,  all  persons  who  are  or  may  be  charged  with 
atrocities  or  violations  of  the  law  and  customs  of  war.” 


793.00/10-2150 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson')  to  the  Seci'etary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  October  21,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

[Received  October  21 — 1 :  59  p.  m.] 

963.  Embassy  officer  has  been  given  information  by  UK  HICOM 
officer  and  shown  telegrams  sent  to  Foreign  Office  London  covering 
recent  conversations  with  Bajpai  re  China,  particularly  various  re¬ 
ports  of  Chinese  Communists  military  moves  against  Tibet.^  This 
information  indicated  that  Bajpai  had  expressed  great  indignation 
that  CPR  authorities,  after  GOI  had  gone  to  such  lengths  not  only  to 
prove  India’s  friendly  feelings  for  China  but  to  expose  their  cause  in 
UN  and  before  world,  should  completely  mislead  GOI  re  CPR  inten¬ 
tions  in  matter  of  38th  parallel.  GOI  had  acted  in  good  faith  in  matter 
toward  other  friendly  nations  only  to  be  placed  in  invidious  position 
of  cats  paw  for  Soviet-CPR  maneuvers.  Bajpai  intimated  that  CPR 
statements  had  led  GOI  to  take  attitude  toward  UN  action  on  38th 
parallel  and  Korean  Commission  that  it  would  not  have  taken  had 
it  doubted  CPR  statements  or  not  been  so  informed  by  CPR. 

Bajpai  went  on  to  say  if  CPR,  after  such  conduct,  should  now 
invade  Tibet  or  resort  to  brazen  pressure  tactics  to  force  Tibet  sub¬ 
mission  (after  assurance  GOI  its  desire  for  peaceful  settlement)  that 
GOI  would  be  constrained  to  make  most  forceful  representations. 

*  Armed  forces  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  entered  Tibet  on  October  7, 
but  no  announcement  was  made  from  Peking  until  October  25;  for  related 
documentation,  see  vol.  vi,  pp.  256  ff. 
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UK  HICOM  officer  stated  that  Menon,  Foreign  Secretary,  who 
tends  share  Panikkar  views  toward  China,  has  likewise  expressed 
himself  in  strong  terms  on  CPE  action  in  above  matters. 

Embassy’s  British  informant  expressed  view  that  Indians  have  had 
salutory  experience  with  CPE  which  he  thought  might  considerably 
influence  GOI  attitude  in  future  where  CPE  involved. 

Henderson 


693.95/10-2150 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

top  secret  Washington,  October  21,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

228.  For  ur  info  fol  is  text  of  letter  transmitted  from  State  to  De¬ 
fense  today. 

“In  view  of  the  possibility  that  the  Chi  Commies  may  talie  some 
precipitate  action  with  re  to  the  Suiho  Hydroelectric  power  plant  on 
the  Yalu  Eiver  near  Sinuiju,  it  is  suggested  that  Gen  MacArthur  make 
a  special  report  to  the  SC  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Unified 
Command  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  present  operations  of 
the  plant  and  the  existing  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  electric 
power.  Gen  MacArthur’s  report  might  go  on  to  state  that  he  presumes 
that  upon  its  arrival  in  Korea  the  UN  Comm  for  the  Unification  and 
Eehabilitation  of  Korea  will  consult  with  all  interested  parties  on  this 
and  the  many  other  problems  which  will  come  before  the  Comm. 

“It  is  believed  desirable  that  Gen  MacArthur  and  Amb  Muccio  con¬ 
sult  with  Pres  Ehee  with  re  to  this  action.  It  will  be  necessary  that 
Pres  Ehee  understand  the  importance  of  doing  everything  possible 
to  avoid  a  clash  with  Chi  Commie  forces  at  this  time.  The  preservation 
of  the  status  quo  for  the  time  being  will  not  be  derogatory  to  the 
auth  of  the  EOK  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  possible  the  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  ITN  Comm  of  the  problem  of  the  Suiho  dam  as  well  as 
numerous  other  border  issues  which  will  inevitably  arise.” 

Acheson 


357. AD/ 10-2150  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

SECRET  Washington,  October  21,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

230.  Fol  tel  reed  from  USDelGA  Oct  19 : 

“Eomulo  has  given  USUN  copy  of  draft  resolution  which  he  has 
presented  informally  to  interim  comite  on  Korea.  He  states  he  is  not 
pressing  for  its  adoption  until  he  has  had  the  opinion  of  Unified  Com¬ 
mand  and  that  he  is  willing  to  accept  any  suggested  changes.  However, 
Eomulo  feels  it  important,  in  view  of  press  statements  by  Ehee  that 
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IC  take  some  action  on  ‘high  planes’  and  in  gen  terms  which  will  lay 
the  basis  for  work  of  permanent  comm  when  it  arrives  in  Korea.  Text 
of  draft  res  has  in  gen  been  taken  from  statement  by  Eoss  to  IC  last 
week.^ 

The  Austral  and  Turk  representatives  on  IC  have  taken  stand 
against  any  res  but  Eomulo  feels  strongly  that  one  is  necessary',  even 
a  ver>^  short  one. 

IVliile  in  gen,  USUN  sees  no  great  objection  to  draft  res,  para  3  does 
raise  question  of  relationship  to  Unified  Command  and  cld  perhaps  be 
eliminated  or  amended.  Eomulo  states  that  next  mtg  of  IC  is  sched  for 
Sat  morning,  Oct  21,  but  that  he  will  postpone  meeting  if  US  not 
ready  to  comment  on  dr^ft  res  by  that  time.  Eomulo  wld  appreciate 
Gen  MacArthur’s  comments. 

Fol  is  text  of  draft  res : 

‘The  interim  comite  on  Korea : 

‘Considering  the  res  of  the  GA  of  12  Dec  1948,  21  Oct  1949, 
and  7  Oct  1950: 

‘Desirous  of  clarifying  the  principles  that  have  been  set  forth 
in  the  above-mentioned  res  regarding  the  future  Gov  of  Korea 
declares : 

‘1.  That  the  measures  necessary  for  the  estab  of  a  unified,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  democratic  Gov  in  the  sovereign  state  of  Korea  shall 
De  determined  by  the  UN  Comm  for  the  Unification  and  Eehabili- 
tation  of  Korea,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  UN,  after  due  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Gov  of  the  Eep  of  Korea  and  with  responsible 
elements  in  North  Korea,  and  taking  into  acet  all  the  relevant 
factors  of  the  situation : 

^  ‘2._That  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  UN,  acting  through  its  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  field,  the  Unified  Command  and  the  UN  Comm  for 
the  Unification  and  Eehabilitation  of  Korea,  to  assist  the  Korean 
people  in  solving  their  problems  and  to  discharge  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  all  the  people  of  Korea,  exercising  the  requisite  authority 
for  that  purpose  until  the  unification  of  the  country  shall  have 
been  achieved  under  an  independent  and  democratic  Gov  of  all 
Korea ; 

‘3.  That,  while  making  due  allowance  for  the  exigencies  of  mil 
operations  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  law  and  order,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  central  north  Korean  regime  shld  be  estalxl  and 
de  facto  provincial  and  local  govs  reactivated  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  UN  supervision  and  control,  utilizing  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  so  far  as  may  prove  practicable  and  desirable,  the  services 
of  responsible,  trustworthy  and  cooperative  elements  in  north 
Korea ; 

‘4.  That  there  should  be  as  little  change  as  possible  in  the 
nmdamental  political,  economic  and  social  structure  which  is 
found  in  North  Korea,  maintaining  the  land  reform  measures  and 
the  nationalized  or  socialized  industries  in  their  present  status 
until  such  time  as  the  Korean  people,  acting  through  their  duly 


«  footnote  1  to  telegram  Delga  123  from  New  York,  received  at  9 :  26  p.  m. 
on  October  13,  p.  943. 
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constituted  national  Gov,  are  in  a  position  to  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  what  changes  are  to  be  made,  if  any,  and  to  determine  the 
future  of  their  country ; 

‘Invites  the  full  and  whole-hearted  coop  of  the  people  and  Gov 
of  the  Eep  of  Korea  and  of  the  people  of  North  Korea  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  measures  and  objectives  above  set  forth ; 

‘Kesolves  to  transmit  this  declaration  to  the  Unified  Command 
with  the  request  that  its  contents  be  made  known  to  the  people  and 
Gov  of  the  Kep  of  Korea  and  to  the  people  of  North  Korea  by 
every  possible  means.’  ” 

Since  Romulo  has  indicated  desire  Gen  MacArthur’s  comments, 
these  have  been  requested  by  Defense. 

Dept  does  not  favor  introduction  res  this  type  at  present  for  fol 
reasons :  Res  wld  openly  and  irrevocably  commit  IC  and  UN  to  adopt 
detailed  policies  and  course  of  action  re  future  Korea  as  outlined. 
Furthermore,  it  foreseen  res  containing  firm  declarations  along  these 
lines  wld  further  aggravate  and  strengthen  ROK  protestations  and 
uncooperative  attitude  toward  ultimate  solution  Korea  proposed  by 
UN.  Open  defiance  by  ROK  of  program  continued  {contamed'\  in  res 
fol  its  publication  wld  place  UN  and  particularly  IC  in  difficult  posi¬ 
tion.  'V^^lile  Dept  generally  supports  principles  outlined  in  res  which 
are,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  those  embodied  in  North  Korea  Civil 
Affairs  Directive  (WAR  93721  Oct  9),  it  believes  res  already  passed 
on  Korea  gives  ample  authority  for  adoption  necessary  policies  and 
actions  looking  toward  solution  to  Korean  pi'oblem  without  dangerous 
restrictions  to  freedom  of  action  which  proposed  res  wld  impose  upon 
future  course  in  Korea.  Although  formal  IC  res  along  foregoing  lines 
considered  undesirable,  suggest  possibility  advantage  might  be  gained 
by  Muccio  providing  Rhee  and  ROK  privately  with  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  and  in  seeking  their  acquiescence  in  and  cooperation 
with  such  principles. 

Dept  wld  appreciate  IMuccio’s  comments  on  foregoing  soonest. 

Acheson 


611.002/10-2150 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Barhour)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Moscow,  October  21,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

PRiORiTT  [Received  October  21 — 8 :  36  p.  m.] 

901.  Am  informed  that  in  recent  Peking  interview  with  Panikkar 
and  their  {^three?'\  Scandinavian  Chiefs  of  Mission  Vice  Foreign 
Minister  Chang  Ilan-fu  said  he  convinced  US  planning  preventive 
war.  Panikkar  agreed  adding  that  proof  lies  in  continued  tenure  Mat¬ 
thews  as  Navy  Secretary. 
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Source  this  infonnation  wlio  claims  it  comes  reliable  sub-source 
said  Scandinavians  shocked  by  Panikkar’s  general  sympathy  with 
('hinese  Communists. 

Department  pass  Delhi.  Eepeated  info  Delhi  43. 

Barbour 


795B.00/10-2150 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassaxlor  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  SeouIj,  Octobec  21,  1950. 

[Received  October  21 — 11 : 49  p.  m.] 

284.  ReDeptel  215,  October  18.  In  addition  to  several  discussions 
subject  matter  reftel  with  President,  as  reported  Embtel  278,  Octo¬ 
ber  20,  same  subject  discussed  by  Noble  with  President  Rhee  lengthily 
today.  His  views  transmitted  for  background  information  are  essen¬ 
tially  as  follows : 

(1)  GOK  determined  act  accordance  with  TJNCOK  throughout. 

(2)  Impossible  expect  former  refugees  from  North  Korea  not  go 
home;  in  that  case  they  should  be  expected  play  significant  role  North 
Korea,  and  they  are  ROK  citizens. 

(3)  President  does  not  insist  on  his  appointment  officials  in  North 
Korea.  He  does  want  some  statement,  either  from  me,  from  Mac- 
Arthur,  or  UN  Commission  that  UNCURK  will  come  to  Korea  to 
observe  conduct  elections  in  accordance  with  desires  Korean  people  in 
free  atmosphere.  He  states  he  is  entirely  willing  accept  results  such 
elections  if  they  are  not  previously  prejudiced  by  appointment  Com¬ 
munists  to  positions  power  from  which  they  can  control  eventual  elec¬ 
tions  results. 

(4)  He  is  unalterably  opposed  to  use  by  UN  military  authorities 
of  Communists,  former  Communists,  or  former  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  machinery  for  rule  in  North  Korea,  however  temporary. 

(5)  As  regards  provincial  govemoi's  mentioned  in  UP  story,  he  said 
they  were  appointed  long  before  war ;  if  they  go  north  they  do  so  on 
own  responsibility;  for  them  to  gain  or  maintain  power  they  must 
secure  support  and  approval  of  local  inhabitants.  He  says  they  will 
not  be  going  as  GOK  officials.  President  says  he  has  ordered  investi¬ 
gation  what  persons  of  North  Korea  origin  would  be  acceptable  for 
various  North  Korean  posts,  including  governorships;  that  he  relies 
primarily  for  such  information  on  North  Korean  organizations  long 
established  in  South;  says  are  such  organizations  for  every  North 
Korean  province.  "When  he  has  this  information  he  will  supply  it  to 
CINCUNC,  perhaps  three  names  for  each  potential  post,  for  selection 
and  appointment. 

(6)  GOK  should  not  be  expected  to  act  completely  accord  with 
UN  Interim  Committee  decisions  if  GOK  not  previously  consulted, 
since  GOK  obviously  interested  party. 

(7)  GOK  unalterably  opposed  establishment  any  militarv  govern¬ 
ment  North  Korea ;  Rhee  alleges  there  are  former  tJSAMGIK  officers 
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in  Seoul  already  engaged  recruiting  staff  for  such  service  from  among 
persons  formerly  ser^^ng  them  who  actually  are  hostile  to  ROK. 

Subsequent  conversation  disclosed  President  possessed  copy 
EUSAIv  toj)  secret  document  re  administration  North  Korea,  dated 
October  9,  “Civil  Affairs  Order  26  A”.^  Conversation  disclosed  his 
knowledge  contents  this  docmnent  was  chief  source  of  concern  and  his 
fear  Communists  would  be  retained  and  possibly  restored  to  power  in 
some  cases  in  North  Korea,  or  that  no  attention  would  be  jDaid  to 
interests  or  desires  of  ROK.  I  believe  were  it  not  for  President  Rhee’s 
knowledge  contents  this  document,  which  Rhee  said  was  generally 
known  in  Korean  Government  and  whose  contents  he  feared  would 
speedily  become  known  to  Communists,  that  he  would  not  have  be¬ 
come  so  upset  as  to  make  declarations  which  have  been  construed  as 
being  defiance  of  principles  laid  down  by  UN  looking  forward  to¬ 
wards  proper  solution  Korean  question. 

Repeated  info  Tokyo  unnumbered. 

Muccio 


*  Reference  is  to  the  draft  directive  on  the  governance  of  North  Korea ;  see 
footnote  2  to  the  draft  paper  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  October  3,  p.  857. 


795.00/10-2250 :  Telegram 

The  Commander  in  Chiefs  Far  East  {Mac Arthur)  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 

of  Staff 

TOP  SECRET  Tokyo,  22  October  1950. 

OPERATIONAL  IMMEDIATE  [Received  October  22 — 5 :  03  a.  m.] 

0—67154.  Urmsg  JCS  94799.^  ...  I  do  not  believe  it  advisable  to 
issue  any  statement  with  ref  future  opns  of  the  Suiho  Hydroelectric 
Power  Plant  near  Sinuiju,  at  least  until  it  is  under  our  control  and  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  determine  the  disposition  being  made  of 
its  power  output.  There  would  certainly  be  no  intent  on  the  part  of 
this  Comd  to  disturb  any  peaceful  and  reasonable  application  of  this 
power  supply  and  it  would  l>e  repugnant  to  destructively  interrupt  any 
constructive  uses  to  which  it  is  being  applied.  If,  however,  this  power 
is  being  utilized  in  furtherance  of  potentially  hostile  military  purposes 
through  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  or  there  is  a  diversion  of 
it  from  the  minimum  peaceful  reqmts  of  the  Korean  people,  most  seri¬ 
ous  doubts  would  at  once  arise  as  to  our  justification  for  maintaining 
the  status  quo.  Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  it  advisable  for  this  Comd 

*  Not  printed,  but  see  telegram  228  to  Seoul,  transmitted  at  3  p.m.  on  October  21, 
p.  987. 
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publicly  to  predict  the  future  policies,  decisions  and  actions  of  tlie 
UN  Commission  for  unification  and  rehabilitation  of  Korea,  at  least 
without  consultation  with  its  membership.  To  do  so  could  not  fail 
to  arouse  international  resentment  at  the  unilateral  action  involved 
and  might  well  impute  the  US  in  the  eyes  of  the  Korean  people  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  initiation  of  obnoxious  and  distasteful  measures.  For 
these  reasons  I  believe  that  it  would  be  inadvdsable  for  the  UN  Comd 
to  issue  ail}'  statement  on  this  matter  at  this  time. 


C11.95A241/10-2350 

Memorandum  for  the  Files  hy  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Eastern  European  Affairs  {Reinhardt) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  October  23,  1950. 

Subject:  Effort  to  Assist  American  and  other  UN  Prisonei-s-of-war 
in  North  Korea. 

Recent  reports  from  Korea  have  indicated  that  United  Nations 
prisoners-of-war  were  being  subjected  to  the  most  brutal  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  their  North  Korean  captoi-s.  The  latest  reports  indicate 
that  many  of  the  POW’s  were  being  forced  to  accompany  North 
Korean  units  in  their  withdrawal  toward  the  western  and  northern 
bordei-s  of  Korea  under  conditions  which  have  already  caused  many  of 
them  to  lose  their  lives.  The  impending  final  collapse  of  North  Korean 
resistance  and  the  possibility  that  the  POW’s  might  either  be  extermi¬ 
nated  by  the  North  Koreans  as  a  final  gesture  of  defiance  or  alterna¬ 
tively  taken  across  the  frontiere  into  communist  Manchuria  or  the 
Soviet  Union  have  rendered  it  imperative  that  a  serious  effort  be  made 
to  protect  UN  POW’s  at  this  critical  juncture. 

Despite  the  improbability  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  agree 
to  exercise  any  influence  in  this  matter  and  the  probability  that  any 
approach  to  tlie  Soviet  Government  by  this  Government  would  only 
meet  with  a  crude  rebuff,  it  was  nevertheless  felt  that  the  circumstances 
outlined  above  dictated  that  these  risks  be  run  even  if  there  were  only 
a  remote  chance  that  thereby  some  amelioration  in  the  situation  of 
the  POW  could  be  achieved. 

On  Saturday,  October  21,  EE  drafted  a  telegram  for  the  Emlxissy 
in  Moscow,  instructing  the  Charge  d’Affaires  to  seek  an  immediate 
interview  with  the  Acting  Foreign  Minister  and  to  request  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  which  had  diplomatic  relations  with  the  North 
Korean  authorities,  its  good  offices  in  this  matter.  He  was  to  point  out 
the  gross  mistreatment  which  the  POW  was  suffering  and  its  sharp 
contrast  to  the  treatment  being  accorded  the  POW  held  by  UN  forces, 
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wlio  were  being  detained  under  conditions  as  prescribed  in  the  latest 
Geneva  Convention,  and  to  whom  representatives  of  the  Internationa] 
Ked  Cross  have  regular  access.  lie  was  to  refer  to  General  MacArthur’s 
surrender  terms  of  October  1  and  request  that  the  Soviet  Government 
use  its  good  offices  to  the  end  that  UN  POW’s  would  receive  treatment 
equal  to  the  humane  treatment  accorded  North  Korean  prisonei-s. 

This  message  was  ai>proved  by  jMessrs.  IVIatthews  and  Jessup.  Mr. 
Lovett  ^  thought  it  was  an  excellent  idea  and  perceived  no  objection  to 
it  himself  but  requested  that  before  transmission  it  be  cleared  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Bradley,  whom  it  was  not  possible  to 
reach  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  was  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  direct 
approach  to  the  Soviet  Govei'nment  would  run  a  very  great  risk  of 
rebuff  and  that  in  view  of  our  general  policy  of  handling  mattei'S  of 
this  kind  arising  out  of  the  Korean  conflict  only  through  the  United 
Nations,  this  demarche  as  well  should  be  made  through  that  channel. 

Following  consultation  with  USUN,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Department  stressed  the  importance  that  if  this  undertaking  was  to 
have  any  success  it  must  be  handled  in  the  strictest  confidence  and  with 
speed,  the  Department  was  infonned  that  Senator  Austin  agreed  that 
this  was  a  matter  which  should  bo  handled  through  the  UJf  and  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Secretariat  General  rather  than  any  other  organ 
of  the  USUN  would  be  the  appropriate  channel.  In  view  of  Mr.  Lie’s 
delicate  position  at  the  moment  it  was  believed  that  M.  Cordier,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  General,  would  be  the  appropriate  channel  through 
which  to  approach  the  Soviet  Delegation.  IVIr.  Gross  discussed  the 
matter  with  M.  Cordier  Saturday  night  and  the  latter  agreed  to  take 
it  up  the  following  day  with  Mr.  Malik. 

This  morning  Mr.  Mafiitt  of  USUN  telephoned  to  report  that  Coi‘- 
dier  had  taken  the  following  steps :  Sunday  morning  he  had  telephoned 
M.  Ruegger,  head  of  the  International  Red  Ci’oss,  Geneva,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  latter  had  any  new  information  with  respect  to  the  POW 
situation  in  Korea.  M.  Ruegger  said  he  had  nothing  beyond  what  was 
published  in  the  press  but  that  the  IRC  was  very  distressed  and  con¬ 
cerned  by  these  reports  and,  since  it  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  repre¬ 
sentatives  into  North  Korea,  was  most  desirous  that  the  UN  do  any¬ 
thing  it  could  to  improve  the  situation.  With  this  conversation  as 
additional  backing,  M.  Cordier  proceeded  to  call  on  Mr.  Malik,  with 
whom  he  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  Sunday  afternoon.  He  told  him  that 
although  he  was  speaking  quite  confidentially  and  personally,  he  was 
conveying  the  earnest  desire  of  the  UN,  the  UN  Command  and  the  IRC 
that  the  Soviet  Government,  in  view  of  its  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  North  Korean  authorities,  use  its  good  offices  to  improve  the  treat- 


*  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Lovett. 
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ment  of  POW’s  in  North  Korean  hands.  This  was  a  matter  which 
world  opinion  took  most  seriously.  After  lengthy  discussion,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  good  deal  of  Soviet  fencing,  ISfr.  Malik  agreed  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  IMr,  Vyshinski  but  refused  to  give  any  commitment 
bej^ond  that.  Finally,  INIr.  ?klaffitt  stated  that  USUN  would  submit  a  full 
report^  of  M.  Cordier’s  conversation  with  Mr.  :Malik  and  of  course 
report  any  development  which  might  result  therefrom.® 


’  Not  printed. 

®On  October  30,  Mr.  Reinhardt  drew  up  the  following  memorandum  for  the 
files : 

“Mr.  Maflitt  (USUN)  telephoned  this  morning  to  report  the  following  on  this 
subject : 

“At  Mr.  Maflitt’s  request  M.  Cordier  had  had  another  conversation  with 
Mr.  Malik,  apparently  on  Saturday,  October  28,  at  which  Malik  told  him  that 
he  had  taken  the  matter  up  immediately  with  Vyshinski  following  the  original 
conversation  and  that  they  had  sent  off  a  message  to  Moscow  on  the  subject 
As  yet  there  had  been  no  reply  from  Moscow.  Cordier  thanked  Malik  for  his 
cooperation  and  again  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  matter  and  the  closeness 
with  which  it  was  being  followed  by  world  opinion.  He  also  took  the  opportunity 
to  leave  with  Malik  a  copy  of  an  International  Red  Cross  appeal  on  this  subject 
which  has  apparently  just  been  released.  .  .  .”  ( 611.95 A241/10-3050) 


795.00/10-2350 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

CLEAR  Washington,  October  23,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

232.  For  your  information,  following  is  text  UP  Dispatch, 
October  23 : 

“Syngman  Rhee,  President  of  the  Korean  Republic,  said  today  that 
he  is  assuming  temporary  civil  control  of  all  Korea  despite  United 
Nations  efforts  to  limit  his  authority  to  the  south  until  elections  can 
be  held. 

“Rhee  said  in  a  copyrighted  interview  telephoned  from  Korea  to 
TJ.S.  News  and  Wo^id  Report  that  he  is  sending  governors  into  the 
north  Korean  provinces  with  ‘temporary’  commissions  to  establish  his 
authority  there. 

“He  said  his  South  Korean  Army  and  police  will  sample  public 
opinion  in  the  northern  piovinces  and  that  the  governors  will  be  given 
permanent  appointments  if  the  people  approve. 

“  ‘If  the  people  say  the  north  and  south  should  have  a  general 
election,’  he  added,  ‘It  will  be  carried  out’. 

“Rhee  said  he  still  has  not  received  official  word  that  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  wants  UN  control  over  North  Korea  until 
elections  are  held. 

“He  said  the  UN  ‘has  no  reason  to  insist  on  controlling  North  Korea 
until  the  elections.’ 

“In  any  event,  he  added,  the  UN’s  only  role  in  any  Korean  elections 
should  be  that  of  ‘observer’.  Otherwise,  he  warned.  Communist  propa¬ 
gandists  could  label  the  Ivorean  Government  a  ‘puppet’  of  the  UN. 
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“Rhee  asserted  that  his  regime  has  popular  support  in  both  North 
and  South  Korea  and  that  ‘factional  groups  in  the  United  States’  have 
circulated  ‘false  stories’  to  discredit  him.  He  did  not  identify  the 
gixmps.” 


Acheson 


795.00/10-2150 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Emtassy  in  Korea 

coNFiDENTiAn  WASHINGTON,  October  23, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

234.  Difficult  reconcile  statements  Rhee  made  to  Emb  as  reported 
urtel  278,  Oct  20  and  284,  Oct  21,  with  his  purported  interview  with 
TJS  News  and  'World  Report  summarized  immediate  preceding  tel.^ 
Needless  to  say,  publication  interview  will  again  exacerbate  relations 
between  UN  and  Govt  ROK  and  cannot  but  operate  disadvantage  Govt 
of  ROK. 

Suggest  you  strongly  urge  to  Rhee  desirability  immediately  making 
carefully  studied  public  statement  containing  points  1,  2,  4,  5,  and  6, 
mentioned  urtel  284. 

Point  6  shld  be  expressed  in  terms  difficulty  GOK  intelligently  co¬ 
operating  with  Interim  Comite  decisions  unless  consulted  with  regard 
thereto.* * 

Acheson 


*  Reference  Is  to  telegram  232  to  Seoul,  supra. 

*  The  following  message  was  sent  to  Seoul  in  telegram  239,  October  24,  7  p.  m. : 
“With  further  ref  Deptel  234  Oct  23  any  such  statement  by  Rhee  shld  under 

point  6  take  into  account  (a)  provisional  character  of  Korean  IC  Oct  12  res, 
pending  UNCURK  consideration  and  (b)  fact  it  was  addressed  to  Unified  Com¬ 
mand  rather  than  to  ROK.  These  circumstances  lead  us  to  conclude  IC  con¬ 
sultation  with  ROK  prior  to  its  adoption  was  not  indisi^ensable. 

Shid  likewise  be  borne  in  mind  Limb  was  heard  by  IC  on  Oct  17.”  (357.AD/ 
10-2450) 


Editorial  Note 

On  October  24,  General  MacArthur  issued  orders  to  his  ground  com¬ 
manders  in  Korea  removing  all  restrictions  on  the  use  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  forces  in  North  Korea  and  instructing  them  to  proceed,  using  all 
their  forces  and  not  just  Republic  of  Korea  troops,  to  the  northern 
frontiers  of  North  Korea.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  questioned  these 
orders  as  not  being  in  accord  with  the  directive  of  September  27,  to 
which  General  MacArthur  replied  on  the  following  day  that  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  restrictions  was  demanded  by  military  necessity,  since  Republic 
of  Korea  troops  could  not  handle  the  situation  in  northern  North 
Korea  alone.  General  MacArthur  added  that  he  felt  he  had  latitude 
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to  alter  his  directive  on  the  basis  of  Secretary  Marsliall’s  telegram 
to  liim  on  September  29,  page  826.  (See  Appleman,  South  to  the  Nak- 
tong,  North  to  the  Yalu^  pages  670-671;  Hearings^  pages  1240-1241.) 


895B.0O/1O-185O :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Emhassy  in  Korea 

SECRET  "Washingtox,  October  25, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

245.  Uriels  unno  Oct  16  and  18,^  econ  developments  Seoul  area. 
Pyongyang  radio  formerly  made  extravagant  claims  widespread  re¬ 
distribution  land  in  South  Korea  during  period  Commie  occupation. 
AVliile  extent  actual  implementation  this  Commie  program  not  known 
here,  EOK’s  decision  proceed  full  implementation  land  reform  under 
previously  enacted  legis  wld  appear  raise  polit  and  econ  problems  if 
extensive  dispossession  new  owners  is  arbitrarily  carried  out.  Dept  wld 
appreciate  further  info  and  analysis  this  problem  and  also  your  esti¬ 
mate  whether  ROK  has  taken  implications  inherent  this  problem  into 
consideration  in  its  planning. 

Info  also  requested  as  to  present  ROK  thinking  on  land  program 
for  North  Korea.  Dept  believes  it  greatest  importance  that  land  pro¬ 
gram  for  north  as  well  as  south  be  orderly  and  equitable  and  hopes 
ROK  will  realize  importance  well-considered  solution  this  problem. 
Such  solution,  however,  shld  remain  essentially  Korean  and  not  di¬ 
rectly  identified  with  US  policy  or  inspiration. 

Acheson 


^  Neither  printed. 


795.00/10-2550 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Emhassy  in  Korea 

SECRET  Washington,  October  25, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

246.  Re  telephone  conversation  Oct  24  with  Johnson  and  WAR 
'93721,  Oct  9,^  draft  Civil  Affairs  Directive  North  Kor. 

Dept  Def  confirms  our  understanding  that,  as  no  disagreement  in 
principle  on  draft  directive,  assume  CINCUNC  applying  principles 
contained  therein  to  civil  affairs  operations  in  North  Kor  iiending 
formal  issuance  directive. 

Directive  being  submitted  for  formal  approval  JCS  Oct  27  where¬ 
upon  will  require  formal  approval  Secs  State,  Def  and  Pres  which 

^  See  footnote  2  to  the  draft  paper  prepared  In  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
.Octobers,  p.  857." 
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shld  be  obtained  by  Oct  30.  Third  sentence  (retention  local  and  pro¬ 
vincial  govts)  of  section  6  (governmental  organization)  being 
deleted.^ 

Full  agreement  here  on  ur  Anew  that  first  and  second  phases  oc¬ 
cupation  be  contracted  to  shortest  possible  period,  but  conclusion  sec¬ 
ond  phase  depends  on  holding  of  elections,  date  for  which  must  be 
decided  by  UNCURK. 

For  ur  background  and  discussions  with  MacArthur,  concept  here 
is  that  during  present  initial  phase  Unified  Command  will  retain 
general  responsibility  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  both  North  and 
South  Ivor  until  UN  reconstruction  agency  has  been  established  and 
assumes  this  responsibility.  In  polit  field,  not  anticipated  UN  Comm 
will  itself  constitute  or  establish  an  operating  organization  for  oc¬ 
cupation  of  North  Ivor  and,  therefore,  CINCUNC  will  continue 
exercise  executive  and  operational  responsibilities  in  field  civil  ad¬ 
ministration  North  Ivor  under  consultative  relationship  with  UN 
Comm  as  set  forth  in  draft  directive  until  termination  second  phase. 

Acheson 


*  The  deleted  sentence  read  as  follows :  “It  Is  desirable  that,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  local  and  provincial  governments  be  retained  or  reestablished.” 


795.00/10-2650 

Memorandum  hy  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs  {Merchant)  to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
{Matthews) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  October  26, 1950. 

This  morning  Captain  Murdaugh  and  General  Duff  ^  came  over  to 
see  me  (with  representat.H'es  of  NEA,  WE  and  G  present)  to  inform 
us  unofficially  that  at  their  nieeting  yesterday  the  JCS  had  taken  cer¬ 
tain  decisions  from  a  military  point  of  view  relative  to  present  and 
forthcoming  national  ground  force  units  in  Korea.  Secretary  Marshall 
is  expected  to  sign  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  concurring  in  the  JCS 
views  today  or  tomorrow.* * 

In  recognition  of  the  rapid  change  in  the  military  situation  in  Korea, 
the  JCS  would  like  to  accomplish  the  following : 

Turhey^  Australia 

Retain  in  Korea  the  Turkish  and  Australian  units. 

*  MaJ.  Gen.  Robinson  E.  Duff,  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations, 
U.S.  Army. 

*  See  the  letter  from  Marshall  to  Acheson,  November  2,  p.  1027. 
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Great  Britain 

Return  to  Hong  Kong  the  present  British  brigade  when  the  rein¬ 
forcement  brigade  from  England  aiTives. 

Philip'pines 

Send  back  to  the  Philippines  to  fight  the  Huks,  the  Philippine 
battalion. 

Thailand 

Allow  the  Thais  to  come  forward. 

Greece 

Allow  the  Greeks  to  come  forward,  but  in  battalion  and  not  in 
brigade  strength. 

Canada 

Allow  the  Canadians  to  come  forward  but  in  battalion  and  not 
brigade  strength. 

The  Netherlands^  Belgium^  France^  New  Zealand^  Australia 

Cancel  the  sailings,  or  actually  turn  around  on  the  water,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  battalion,  the  Belgian  battalion,  the  New  Zealand  battalion  and 
the  second  Australian  battalion. 

India,  Sweden 

Retain  the  Swedish  and  Indian  hospitals. 

Iran,  Italy 

Cancel  the  Iranian  and  Italian  hospital  units,  neither  of  which  is  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  preparation. 

Latin  America 

They  also  would  like  us  to  cease  and  desist  any  further  efforts  to 
obtain  any  military  units,  particularly  in  Latin  America. 

The  Defense  representatives  recognize  that  political  considerations 
might  make  it  inadvisable  to  execute,  part  or  all,  of  their  wishes  on 
this  matter. 

We  pointed  out  to  them  that  not  only  did  we  have  to  consider  the 
individual  political  consequences  which  would  take  place  in  each  of 
these  countries,  but  also  the  overall  UN  reaction.  We  stated  that  the 
Department  would  urgently  consider  this  matter  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
viding  the  Department  of  Defense  with  a  definitive  expression  of  its 
views  as  promi^tly  as  possible  after  receiving  General  Marshall’s 
letter. 

A  further  meeting  was  held  this  afternoon  with  representatives  of 
EUR,  UNA,  NEA,  and  ARA  present.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed 
that : 

1.  The  military  situation  in  Korea  has  changed  radically  in  recent 
weeks  and  some  redeplo3unent  or  revision  of  past  plans  seems  called  for. 
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2.  The  overriding  political  consideration  is  still  to  maximize  the 
number  of  flags  flying  in  Korea  under  the  UN. 

3.  There  would  be  no  political  objection  to  cutting  down  the  size 
of  the  large  units,  assuming  that  the  countries  in  question  were 
anxious  or  willing  to  do  so. 

4.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  cancelling  or  transferring  troops 
from  Korea  if  there  were  more  urgent  military  duties  for  them  to 
perform  elsewhere  (i.e.,  possibly  the  Filipinos  to  fight  the  Huks). 

5.  Pressure  should  be  removed  in  soliciting  troops  from  countries 
where  the  organization  and  training  of  a  unit  was  so  distant  in  the 
future  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  there  would  be  any  need  for  any 
UN  troops  in  Korea  at  the  earliest  date  the  unit  would  arrive. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  it  is  recommended  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  be  informed  in  answer  to  General  Marshall’s  letter  when 
received  that : 

1.  We  are  prepared  to  discuss  with  both  the  Canadians  and  the 
Greeks  a  reduction  in  their  troop  contribution  from  brigade  to  bat¬ 
talion  strength. 

2.  We  are  prepared  to  ascertain  from  the  Philippine  Government 
its  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  returning  the  present  battalion  to 
the  Philippines  and  to  accede  to  any  request  from  the  Philippine  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  this  be  done. 

3.  We  are  prepared  to  inform  the  Australians  that  we  are  prepared 
to  release  them  from  their  commitment  to  send  forward  a  second 
battalion.® 

4.  We  are  prepared  to  tell  the  British  that  we  are  prepared  to 
permit  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops  currently  in  Korea  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  brigade  from  the  UK. 

5.  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Belgian,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Frencn  and  Colombian  units  should  be  permitted  to  go 
forward  to  Korea  without  change  in  present  arrangements. 

6.  We  are  prepared  to  inform  the  Iranians  and  the  Italians  that  the 
need  is  no  longer  foreseen  for  their  hospital  units. 

All  of  the  foregoing  would  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Unified  Com¬ 
mand  (USG).  Careful  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  political 
aspects,  including  the  following  steps : 

1.  Arranging  for  General  MacArthur  in  his  next  semimonthly  re¬ 
port  to  the  Security  Council  to  include  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  rapid  change  in  the  military  situation  in  Korea  permitted  the 
Unified  Command  to  reconsider  its  requirements  for  military  units. 

2.  The  UN,  through  the  Secretary  General,  should  be  informed  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Unified  Command  in  this  rej^ard  after  the  de¬ 
cisions  have  been  reached  and  communicated  to  the  individual  govern¬ 
ments  concerned. 


•  In  a  memorandum,  not  printed,  dated  October  27,  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  British  Commonwealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs  (Satter- 
thwalte)  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Matthews  that  Australia  had  not  made  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  send  a  second  battalion  (795.00/10-2650). 
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3.  No  reduction  in  the  present  naval  and  air  units  contributed  by 
other  nations  to  the  campaign  hi  Korea  would  take  place  at  the  present 

time.  ,  •  /  i.1. 

4.  In  the  case  of  those  Latin  American  and  other  countries  (other 

than  the  Colombians,  which  are  furthest  advanced)  on  whom  we  have 
been  putting  pressure  to  organize  and  come  forward  with  units,  we 
would  attempt  to  maintain  their  interest  in  such  a  program  but  trans¬ 
fer  the  frame  of  references  from  the  Korean  operation  to  the  United 
States  proposals  for  peace  which  include  the  designation  of  national 
units  for  future  UN  purposes. 

Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Secretary  consider  discussing 
the  Department’s  views,  when  finally  formulated,  with  the  President 
in  light  of  his  continuing  interest  in  this  subject  of  UN  military 
contribution.^ 


*  A  manuscript  notation  by  Mr.  Matthews  indicated  his  approval  of  this 
memorandum. 


320/10-2650 

Memorandum  l)y  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  {Cluhh) 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rush) 

SECRET  [Wasiungton,]  October  26, 1950. 

Subject :  Advisability  of  Contacts  with  Chinese  Communist  Eepre- 
sentatives  Scheduled  to  Appear  Before  the  UN  ' 

Eeference  is  made  to  the  question,  which  was  raised  at  the  Secretary’s 
meeting  of  October  24,  of  the  advisability  of  approaching  the  Chinese 
Communist  representatives  at  such  a  time  as  they  may  arrive  in  New 
York  to  appear  before  the  UN. 

CA  is  of  the  opinion  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  presence 
in  New  York  of  representatives  of  the  Peiping  regime  to  endeavor  to 
develop  through  them  an  unofficial  channel  for  bringing,  where  de¬ 
sirable,  our  views  to  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  Communist  authori¬ 
ties  with  minimum  distortion.  It  is  recalled  that  we  have  on  several 
occasions  used  the  Indians  as  a  means  for  transmitting  our  views  to 
Peiping.  This  channel,  while  it  has  some  obvious  advantages,  has  the 
serious  disadvantage  that  such  views  must  pass  through  Mr.  Panikkar, 
the  Indian  Ambassador  at  Peiping,  who  is  believed  to  have  a  strong 
emotional  bias  with  respect  to  the  Chinese  Communists.  It  was  with 
this  in  mind  that  Ambassador  Henderson  was  authorized  to  endeavor 

*  On  September  20,  the  IJ.N.  Security  Council  had  decided  to  invite  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  to  attend  its  meetings — to  be  held 
after  November  I.t — on  the  discussion  of  that  Government’s  declaration  regard¬ 
ing  an  armed  Invasion  of  Taiwan  (Formosa).  For  related  documentation,  see 
vol.  VI.,  pp.  2.56  ff. 
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to  establish  an  alternative  channel  of  communication  through  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  Ambassador  at  New  Delhi.  Efforts  by  Ambassador 
Henderson  to  do  this  came  to  nothing  owing  to  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Ambassador  to  meet  Mr.  Henderson  or  to 
transmit  any  expressions  of  U.S.  views  to  Peiping. 

It  is  very  possible,  perhaps  even  probable,  that  an  attempt  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  Chinese  Comnmnist  representatives  in  New  York  would 
meet  with  the  same  negative  response  as  did  Ambassador  Henderson’s 
attempt  to  approach  the  Chinese  Ambassador  at  New  Delhi.  The  early 
experiences  of  our  representatives  in  China  support  this  tentative  as¬ 
sumption.  On  the  other  hand  there  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  new 
factors  in  the  situation  to  justify  an  attempt. 

It  is  suggested  that  our  api^roach  be  neither  precipitous  nor  at  a 
forced  pace ;  ®  that  discussion  of  any  substantive  matters  be  preceded 
by  general  social  contact ;  and  that  initial  discussions  relate  to  matters 
in  which  the  Chinese  Communists  have  a  jDrimary  interest. 

Initial  matters  for  discussion  might  include  U.S.  aerial  violations 
of  the  Manchurian  frontier,®  Sino-Korean  frontier  problems  such  as 
the  Yalu  Kiver  Dam  and  hydroelectric  plant,  or  perhaps  some  aspect 
of  Chinese  Communist  charges  of  American  aggression  against  China 
as  the  Chinese  Communist  case  is  developed  in  the  Security  Council. 
Such  discussion  would  fall  logically  and  normally  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Communist  representatives’  official  mission.  If  it  is 
found  possible  to  discuss  these  matters  of  primary  interest  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  we  might  then,  if  the  way  seemed  open,  take  up  mat¬ 
ters  of  primary  interest  to  the  U.S.,  such  as  exit  permits  for  American 
businessmen  in  Shanghai,  the  release  of  Mr.  Buol,*  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  treatment  of  American  missionary  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  and  so  forth.  If,  in  turn,  discussion  of  those  subjects  were 
possible  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  we  might  then  give  consideration  to 
discussion  of  political  issues  of  more  general  interest — excepting, 
particularly,  American  recognition.  It  might,  of  course,  become  de¬ 
sirable  at  any  time  to  use  the  Chinese  Communist  representatives  in 

*  In  a  manuscript  notation,  Mr.  Merchant  Indicated  his  strong  agreement  with 
this  suggestion. 

’  On  October  26,  Foreign  Minister  Chou  En-lai  forwarded  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  a  note  complaining  against  violation  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  by  U.S.  planes  on  eight 
occasions  between  October  15  and  25.  On  two  of  these  occasions,  strafing  took 
place  and,  in  one  instance,  a  bomb  was  dropped  on  Chinese  territory.  Chou 
demanded  that  the  Security  Council  take  action  to  stop  this  aggression,  adding 
that  the  Chinese  people  absolutely  could  not  tolerate  this  extension  of  the  war 
toward  northeast  China.  (U.N.  document  S/1870) 

‘  Robert  Lawrence  Buol,  a  Civil  Air  Transport  operations  chief,  in  Mengtze, 
Yunnan  Province,  was  seized  by  the  Chinese  Communists  in  January  1950  and 
held  until  1955. 
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Xew  York  as  a  channel  for  bringing  our  views  to  the  attention  of 
the  Peiping  authorities  in  connection  with  immediate  problems  which 
might  arise,  such  as,  for  example,  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  if  they  were  moved  from  Korea  into  ^lanchuria. 


357. AD/ 10-2650  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drtimright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRrrr  Seoul,  October  26,  1950. 

PRIORITY  [Keceived  October  27 — 9 :  55  a.  m.] 

299.  Dcptel  230,  October  21  was  received  here  this  afternoon  just  prior 
to  Ambassador  Muccio’s  departure.  He  asked  me  to  inform  Depart¬ 
ment  he  strongly  disapproves  of  proposed  resolution.  Passage  of 
resolution,  which  seems  scarcely  within  terms  of  reference  of  IC  and 
wholly  inappropriate  on  eve  of  departure  of  permanent  commission, 
would  be  repugnant  to  ROK  and  would  further  impair  delicate  efforts 
being  made  to  solve  occupation  and  unification  problems  to  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned.  I  doubt  advisability  of  making  essentials  of  principles 
loiown  to  Rhee,  who  has  in  his  possession  copy  of  civil  affairs  directive, 
who  is  strongly  opposed  to  certain  portions  of  directive  and  with  whom 
virtually  all  facets  of  occupation  and  unification  problems  have  been 
explored  in  recent  conversations,  including  one  this  morning,  by  Am¬ 
bassador  Muccio. 

I  strongly  recommend  Department  endeavor  forestall  adoption  of 
proposed  resolution  pending  consultation  with  Muccio  who  should  be 
in  Washington  by  weekend. 

Repeated  information  CINCUNC  unnumbered,  CINCFE  Tokyo. 

Drumright 


795.00/10-2750 

Memorandum,  hy  the  Ambassador  at  Targe  {Jessup)  to  the  Planning 
Adviser^  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (Emmerson) 

TOP  secret  [Washington,]  October  27, 1950. 

Subject :  Permanent  Neutralization  of  Korea 

I  am  much  interested  by  the  memorandum  of  October  19th  on  the 
question  of  permanent  neutralization  of  Korea  as  referred  to  in 
NSC  81/1.^ 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  exposition  of  the  legal  concept  of  per¬ 
manent  neutralization.  I  think  it  is  pertinent,  however,  to  recall  the 


*  Dated  September  9,  p.  712. 
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background  of  the  suggestion  which  appears  in  NSC  81/1.  AVhen  this 
provision  was  drafted,  urgent  consideration  was  being  given  to  the 
problem  of  providing  reasonable  assurances  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  Communist  China  that  the  United  States  did  not  intend  to  make 
Korea  a  base  from  which  hostile  operations  could  be  carried  on  against 
either  of  those  two  countries.  It  was  felt  that  some  undertaking  along 
these  lines  might  be  helpful  in  deterring  communist  intervention  or 
promotion  of  guerrilla  activities.  As  I  recall  the  discussions  at  the 
time,  thought  was  given  to  the  possibilities  of  undertakings  given  by 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  restating  its  obligations  under  the  Charter, 
and  not  to  use  force  and  not  to  engage  in  any  aggressive  action  against 
its  neighbors.  As  paragraph  30  of  NSC  81/1  says,  it  was  thought  that 
parallel  undertakings  might  be  given  by  other  states. 

It  is  of  course  clear  that  we  are  not  committed  by  the  NSC  paper 
to  support  such  a  solution,  but  I  think  we  are  obligated  to  suggest  the 
idea  to  the  UN  Commission.  In  determining  our  policy  on  this  matter, 
I  think  we  can  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Snow’s  memorandum 
that  the  neutralization  itself  will  not  by  any  means  be  a  guarantee  of 
peace  or  security  in  the  long-run.  It  may  still  be  possible  that  a  gesture 
along  these  lines  would  be  heli^ful  in  the  short-run.  The  very  fact  of 
our  suggesting  that  the  UN  take  this  under  advisement  would  be  a 
contribution  toward  the  result  which  we  had  in  mind. 

Philip  C.  Jessup 


795A.00/10-2750 :  Telegram 

The  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  (Wilkinson)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  IIoNG  IvoNG,  Octobcr  27,  1950 — 9  a.  m. 

[Received  October  27 — 8 :  38  p.  m.] 

904.  Reliable  source  informed  Consul  General  Chinese  Communist 
observation  group  in  Korea  recommended  against  open  military  inter¬ 
vention  because: 

( 1 )  Chinese  unable  cope  with  UN  air  power ; 

(21  UN  artillei-y  also  greatly  superior ;  and 

(3)  Even  if  USSR  provided  air  support,  group  fears  UN  air  power 
could  disrupt  transportation  in  China  and  make  supply  problem  very 
difficult. 

Same  source  says  Chinese  Communists  now  have  2  divisions  China 
(not  Manchurian-born  Korean)  troops  in  Korea.  Troops  if  captured 
will  claim  to  be  part  of  Koroan  army  and  Chine.se  Communists  believe 
UN  forces  will  not  retaliate  against  China  in  absence  intervention  by 
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troops  openly  part  of  Chinese  PLA.  However  they  have  no  intention 
of  sending  in  more  Chinese  troops.  Source  also  says  in  addition  PIsiao 
Ching-Kuan,  previously  reported  killed  in  Korea,  PIsiao  K  E  also 
killed  there.'^ 

Consul  General  uninformed  as  to  means  by  which  above  informa¬ 
tion  reached  sub  source  in  Hong  Kong  and  therefore  feels  it  should  not 
be  rated  too  highly.  However  it  would  explain  how  there  could  be 
Chinese  troops  in  Korea  as  reported  todays  press  despite  reliable 
reports  that  Chinese  Communists  have  decided  against  open  military 
intervention. 

Sent  Department  repeated  information  Taipei  110. 

■yVlLKINSON 


‘  Presumably,  the  references  are  to  Hsiao  Ching-kuang  and  Hsiao  K’o,  both 
veteran  officers  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  neither  of  whom  was  kiiied  in  Korea. 


795.00/10-2850 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  tJie  Assistant  Secretai'y  of  State 
for  Far  Eastem  Affairs  {Rusk) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  October  28,  1950. 

Subject :  Conversation  between  Mr.  Hubei-t  Graves,  Counselor  of  the 
British  Embassy  and  Mr.  Dean  Kusk. 

Participants :  Mr.  Hubert  Graves 
Mr.  Dean  Busk 

Mr.  Graves  came  in  to  bring  the  attached  message  from  Foreign 
^Minister  Bevin  to  Sir  Oliver  Franks  which  Mr.  Bevin  had  asked  the 
Ambassador  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Acheson. 

I  told  Mr.  Graves  that  the  views  of  our  two  governments  were  very 
•close  together  and  that  I  saw  no  reason  for  the  Ambassador  to  see  Mr. 
Acheson  personally.  P  said  that  P  would  call  this  to  the  Secretary’s 
attention  and  inform  Mr.  Graves  by  phone  that  we  could  report  that 
what  1  was  about  to  tell  him  was  in  fact  IMr.  Acheson’s  view. 

Regarding  paragraph  two  of  Mr.  Bovin’s  message,  P  said  our  view 
was  that  the  Government  of  Korea’s  authority  does  not  extend  auto¬ 
matically  north  of  the  38th  parallel,  that  this  area  will  be  under  the 
military  occupation  of  the  Unified  Command  until  the  United  Nations 
arranges  for  a  political  successor,  and  that  General  MacArthur  would 
appoint  civil  authorities  for  North  Korea  with  the  assistance  of  Am¬ 
bassador  [Muccio  during  the  period  of  military  occupation.  I  said  that 
^fr.  Syngman  Rhee  had  made  public  statements  which  were  not  help¬ 
ful  from  the  United  Nations  point  of  view  and  would  probably  make 
some  more,  but  that  we  would  have  to  struggle  through  the  situation 
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and  insure  that  the  UN  have  an  opportunity  to  work  out  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  I  said  that  I  thought  it  was  most  unrealistic  for 
governments  around  the  world  to  expect  the  Korean  government  to  be 
an  ideal  western  democracy  under  present  circumstances.  I  said  I  had 
little  sympathy  with  certain  instances  where  those  who  were  inclined 
to  be  critical  of  Syngman  Khee  had  fallen  far  short  of  democratic 
processes  in  their  own  countries. 

With  respect  to  paragraph  three  of  Mr.  Bevin’s  message,  I  said  that 
there  undoubtedly  have  been  South  Korean  atrocities,  that  the  fighting 
in  Korea  has  been  furious  on  both  sides  but  that  the  policy  of  the  Uni¬ 
fied  Command  has  been  clearly  against  atrocities  and  that  our  respon¬ 
sible  commanders  are  trying  to  do  everything  that  they  can  to  curb 
such  atrocities.  I  said  that  under  war  conditions,  particularly  Avhere 
extremely  bitter  fighting  has  taken  place,  there  might  be  instances  of 
atrocities  committed  by  members  of  any  of  the  armed  forces  engaged. 
I  said  that  it  is  not  easy  to  curb  troops  who  find  their  comrades  tied 
together  and  shot  but  that  ever5dhing  possible  was  being  done  in  this 
regard. 

I  stated  that  we  are  generally  in  accord  with  the  policies  indicated 
in  paragraphs  four  and  five  and  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  six.^ 


[Annex] 

Message  From  Mr.  Bevin  to  Sir  Oliver  Franks  Dated  October  27, 1950 

Korea 

I  foresee  difficulties  arising  in  Korea  and  I  want  you  to  discuss  them 
with  Mr.  Acheson. 

2.  I  am  concerned  lest  the  United  Nations  Commission  should  be 
presented  with  a  fait  accompli.  There  are  press  reports  that  Syngman 
IJhee  has  appointed  “Governors”  and  other  officials  from  South  Korea 
to  proceed  to  the  North,  apparently  intending  to  extend  the  authority 
of  his  government  over  the  whole  of  Korea.  If  these  reports  are 
reliable,  it  means  that  decisions  are  being  taken  which  the  United 
Nations  will  be  expected  to  support.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this 
support  will  be  forthcoming:  the  reaction  may  on  the  contrary  bo 
that  the  South  Korean  Government  is  usurping  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Unified  Command  and  the  functions  of  the  Commission.  I  and 
my  colleagues  are  disturbed  about  this.  Public  opinion  in  this  country 

*  In  an  addendum,  dated  October  30,  to  this  memorandum  of  conversation, 
ilr.  Merchant  said  that  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  Mattliews  discussed 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Acheson  who  authorized  ilr.  Merchant  to  inform  Mr.  Graves 
that  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Rusk  reflected  those  of  Mr.  Acheson.  Mr.  Mer¬ 
chant  went  on  to  say  that  he  so  informed  Mr.  Graves  who  expressed  no  surprise. 
<795.00/10-3050) 
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attaches  much  import^ince  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Commission  and 
would  not  accept  derogation  from  its  functions.  I  believe  that  opinion 
in  Europe  and  Asia  would  take  the  same  line. 

3.  Eeports  of  atrocities  allegedly  committed  by  South  Koreans  are 
already  being  published  here.  We  shall  probably  see  many  more  such 
reports.  These  give  opportunities  for  propaganda  which  the  Russians 
will  not  miss,  and  this  propaganda  will  have  an  effect.  It  would  be 
a  tragedy  if  the  effect  of  military  success  and  of  resolute  concerted 
action  by  the  United  Nations  in  defence  against  aggression  were 
dissipated  by  mishandling  the  political  settlement. 

4.  The  South  Korean  Government  has  a  very  big  task.  It  must  cope 
with  the  immediate  internal  problem  in  South  Korea,  and  its  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  policing  and  garrisoning  of  North  Korea  in  the 
interim  period  is  indispensable.  But  the  responsibility  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  North  Korea,  pending  nation-wide  elections  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  National  Unified  Government,  does  not  lie  with 
Syngman  Rhee  and  his  government — it  lies  with  the  Unified  Com¬ 
mand,  advised  by  the  United  Nations  Commi&sion  (and,  I  would  hope, 
advised  also  by  those  nations  with  substantial  military  forces  in 
Korea).  That  was  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  addressed  the  Assembly 
and  that  was  my  intention  in  promoting  the  resolution  of  October  7th. 

5.  The  issue  at  stake  is  even  more  than  that  of  usurping  the  functions 
of  the  Unified  Command  and  of  the  Commission.  The  Security  Council 
were  fortunate  in  securing  the  support  of  so  many  members  for  en- 
doreement  of  the  policy  initiated  by  the  United  States  Government 
of  resisting  aggression  in  Korea  by  military  means.  The  South  Korean 
Government  may  not  be  legally  bound  by  the  Assembly  Resolution, 
but  there  is  a  strong  moral  compulsion  on  it  not  now,  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  to  brush  aside  the  views  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  not  to  settle  the  future  of  North  Korea  by  arbitrary  action.  If 
it  does  so,  not  only  the  Korean  Government  but  the  Unified  Command 
will  be  exposed  to  criticism. 

G.  I  leave  it  to  you  how  to  make  this  approach,  but  you  can  assure 
^^r.  Acheson  that  I  have  given  much  careful  thought  to  the  problem 
and  that,  in  putting  these  views  to  him  for  the  consideration  of  the 
United  States  Government,  I  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  It  is 
in  the  interests  of  both  our  countries  that  nothing  should  be  done  in 
Korea  which  might  provoke  adverse  world  reaction  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Commission’s  functions  are  being  usurped  and  world  opinion 
ignored. 
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7U5A.O0/1O-2850  ;  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 
RESTRICTED  Wasiungton,  October  28,  1950 — 7  p.  ni, 

URGENT 

256.  Following  is  text  of  directive  for  Occupation  North  Korea 
approved  by  J CS,  Sec  State  and  Defense  and  Pres  being  transmitted 
Gen  MacArthur  today. 

“Part  1 — Hereafter  follows  the  general  concept  for  occupation  of 
North  Korea. 

“The  purpose  of  the  occupation  will  be  to  establish  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity  so  that  the  Koreans  themselves  may  solve  the  Korean  problem 
with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  United  Nations.  The  occupation 
forces  will  not  impose  on  the  North  Korean  people  a  complete  admin¬ 
istration  of  government.  However,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  temporary  substitute  for  the  central  North  Korean  government  and 
also  to  establish  and  maintain  supervision  and  controls  over  North 
Korean  de  facto  provincial  and  local  governments. 

“Three  phases  are  envisaged  in  this  occupation.  The  first  phase  will 
begin  with  the  occupation  and  will  continue  until  internal  security 
has  been  established  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  area.  The 
second  phase  will  commence  at  the  end  of  the  first  phase  and  will 
continue  until  national  elections  have  been  held,  and  the  united  Ee- 
public  of  Korea  has  assumed  responsibility.  The  second  phase  will 
be  followed  by  a  third  phase  which  will  continue  until  all  non-Korean 
UN  forces  are  withdrawn,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
October  7,  1950. 

“During  the  first  phase,  conditions  of  security  will  be  paramount 
and  civil  affairs  actions  will  be  limited  largely  to  provision  of  relief 
and  minimum  assistance,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  and  the  initial  establishment  of  local  and  provincial  gov¬ 
ernments.  During  the  second  phase,  military  security  will  be  a  matter 
of  less  immediate  concern  and  normal  political  and  economic  activity 
under  the  guidance  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  the  utmost.  During  the  third  phase,  the  united  Eepublic 
of  Korea  will  assume  authority. 

“It  is  contemplated  that  throughout  the  first  phase  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Unified  Command  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  the 
supreme  authority  in  North  Korea  subject  to  control  by  the  United 
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Nations  and  the  United  States  Government  as  their  executive  agent. 
During  the  second  pliase  the  Commanding  General  will  retain  com¬ 
plete  authority  as  stated  above  but  will,  nevertheless,  give  the  utmost 
consideration  to  the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Commission  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  military  security. 
During  the  third  phase  the  Commanding  General  will  be  responsible 
for  such  missions  as  may  hereafter  be  assigned. 

“Part  II — In  light  of  the  general  concept  outlined  in  Part  I,  here¬ 
after  follows  your  military  government  ^  directive : 

“1.  Purpose 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  directive  to  prescril)e  the  broad  policies 
which  will  govern  the  conduct  of  your  occupation,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  PTnited  Nations  Command,  of  that  part  of  Korea  which  lies 
north  of  the  38th  Parallel  (hereafter  referred  to  as  “North  Korea”). 

“2.  Mission 

You  will  occupy  North  Korea  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  shall  be  your  primary  duty  to  so  administer  your 
occupation  as  to  facilitate  public  order,  economic  rehabilitation  and 
the  democratic  mode  of  life  in  the  area  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  unification  of  a  free  and  independent  Korea. 

“3.  Command 

The  United  Nations,  through  such  agencies  as  may  be  designated  by 
it,  is  the  supremo  authoi-ity  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  North 
Korea.  The  US  Gk)v  acting  as  exec  agent  for  the  UN  will  formulate 
your  instructions  and  will  transmit  your  reports  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  The  .Toint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  agency  of  the  Unified  Command  through  which  you  will 
receive  your  instructions  and  to  which  you  will  report.  On  behalf  of 
the  Unified  Command  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  issue  such  interim 
and  emergency  instructions  and  guidance  as  may  be  necessary. 

“4.  Relationships 

a.  The  T^nited  Nations  will  establish  in  Korea  one  or  more  agencies 
to  observe,  consult  and  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  United 
Nations  objectives  for  a  unified  Korea.  You  will  give  these  agencies 
full  cooperation  and  support  and  will  be  guided  by  their  views  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  your  mission.  You  are  not,  liowever,  subject  to 
tlieir  direct  jurisdiction. 

h.  While  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  been  accepted  as  the  only 
lawful  government  in  Korea,  its  authority  over  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  north  of  the  38th  Parallel  has  not  been  i-ecognized.  Although  you 
are  not  authorized  to  recognize  such  authority,  it  is  desiiuble  that  in 
matters  of  national  scope  you  consult  with  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  through  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  facilitate 
eventual  unification. 

*  The  worths  “military  government”  were  .subsequently  changed  to  “civil  affairs” 
(NSC  81  flies). 
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c.  The  Department  of  State  will  designate  a  representative  as  your 
political  advisor  for  North  Korea. 

“5.  General 

Within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  objectives  in  Korea 
and  until  the  United  Nations  Commission  is  in  a  position  to  put 
forward  its  views,  you  will  interpret  your  directives  so  as  to  change 
as  little  as  possible  the  fundamental  structure  Avhich  you  find  when 
you  enter  North  Korea.  For  example,  land  reform  measures,  national¬ 
ization  and  socialization  of  industries  and  other  matters  which  have 
a  serious  impact  upon  individuals  should  be  left  in  status  quo.  Any 
change  should  be  made  by  the  Korean  people  themselves  after  the 
unification  has  been  accomplished,  or  in  response  to  the  firmly  ex¬ 
pressed  views  of  the  United  Nations  Commission.  Similarly,  your 
participation  in  the  local  and  provincial  governments  of  North  Korea 
will  be  limited  to  the  minimum  necessary  to  assure  law  and  order 
and  tranquility.  Any  amendments  or  repeals  of  laws  existing  at  the 
time  of  your  entry  will  be  limited  to  those  necessary  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  military  security  and  the  success  of  your  mission,  or  those  on 
which  the  United  Nations  Commission  has  expressed  firm  views. 

“6.  Governmental  Organization 

You  will  dissolve  the  Democratic  Peoples  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
prohibit  all  operations  and  activities  of  groups  inimical  to  the  occu¬ 
pation.  You  will  not  create  a  central  government  for  North  Korea 
other  than  as  a  part  of  your  occupational  control  machinery.  You 
are  authorized  to  retain,  remove  or  appoint  such  officials  on  all  levels 
of  government  as  you  deem  desirable  and  to  make  such  changes  in  the 
political  organization  of  the  area  as  best  to  serve  the  occupational 
mission  and  to  facilitate  eventual  unification. 

“7.  Rights  of  Individuals 

The  mere  fact  that  an  individual  is  or  was  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  North  Korean  government,  an  official  of  that  government 
or  any  local  government,  or  a  member  of  any  political  party  will  not 
subject  him  to  prosecution  or  reprisal  and  will  not,  by  that  reason 
alone,  bar  him  from  office  or  emploj^ment.  You  will  apprehend  and 
hold  for  trial  by  appropriate  tribunals,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
and  customs  of  war,  all  persons  who  are  or  may  be  charged  with 
atrocities  or  violations  of  the  law  and  customs  of  war. 

“8.  Economy 

Pending  the  establishment  of  a  responsible  UN  organization  to  deal 
with  postwar  rehabilitation  problems,  the  following  principles  will 
obtain  :  You  will  supply  relief  and  assistance  in  goods  and  services  to 
prevent  disease,  starvation  and  unrest  and  to  the  extent  required  for 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  your  mission.  This  assistance  will 
bo  in  accordance  with  your  judgment,  consistent  with  United  Nations 
humanitarian  purposes  and  the  desirability  for  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  through  the  entire  world  as  to  promptness  and  effectiveness 
of  UN  relief.  You  will  supervise  au}’  additional  relief,  rehabilitation 
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or  assistance  on  the  part  of  other  agencies  which  are  authorized  to 
function  in  your  area.  In  your  activities  in  connection  with  communi¬ 
cations,  transportation,  health,  welfare,  re-education,  re-orient^ion, 
taxation,  banking,  refugees  and  in  all  other  proper  and  pertinent  fields 
of  endeavor,  you  will  consult  freely  with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the 
various  United  Nations  Commissions,  and  representatives  of  appro¬ 
priate  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

“9.  Jurisdiction 

You  will  determine  to  what  extent  and  for  what  purposes  civilian 
representatives  of  United  States  and  United  Nations  governmental 
agencies  will  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tribunals  established 
by  you,  or  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tribunals  established  by  North  Korean 
authorities  under  your  control.  Your  determination  of  these  matters 
will  bo  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Government  for  the  approval 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  thereafter  all  such  personnel  entering 
North  Korea  will  thereupon  be  subject  to  such  jurisdiction. 

“10.  Control  Organization 

It  is  desired  that  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  your  occupational  head¬ 
quarters  shall  be  separated  from  your  tactical  command ;  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  members  from  all  friendly  United  Nations  be  utilized ; 
that,  consistent  with  efficient  operations  and  availability  of  other 
nationals,  there  be  a  minimum  of  United  States  and  initially  of  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  personnel;  and  that  it  be  susceptible  without  major 
reorganization  to  transfer  in  toto  to  a  non-military  agency  of  the 
United  Nations. 

“11.  Re-education  and  Re-aidcntation 

You  will  initiate  and  conduct  an  intensive  re-education  and  re¬ 
orientation  program  designed  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the 
United  Nations  objectives  in  Korea  and  to  expedite  the  unification  of 
Korea  under  a  freely  elected  government.  This  program  will  make 
maximum  use  of  United  Nations  guidance  and  facilities. 

“12.  Fimd  Requirements  and  Allocation  of  Costs 

You  will  keep  the  Department  of  the  Army  fully  informed  concem- 
yoRr  requirements  for  funds  necessary  to  discharge  the  above 
missions.  In  addition,  you  will  maintain  such  records  of  expenditures 
made,  costs  of  services  furnished,  and  value  of  goods  and  services 
received  as  will  permit  you  to  report  total  costs  in  specific  categories 
os  may  be  necessary.” 

Aciieson 


S57.AD/10-2850 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  End) assy  in  Koi'ea 

CONFIDENTIAL  IVasiiington,  October  28, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

257.  With  reference  para  10  of  Civil  Affairs  directive  ^  while  it  is 
expected  that  the  United  Nations  will  shortly  establish  an  operating 


*  Supra. 
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organization  which  will  assume  i-esponsibility  for  relief  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  activities  throughout  Korea,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  UN 
Commission  on  Unification  will  itself  constitute  or  establish  an  operat¬ 
ing  organization.  Therefore  it  is  expected  that  those  elements  of  the 
occupational  headquarters  concerned  with  matters  other  than  relief 
and  rehabilitation  will  not  for  the  time  being  be  transferred  to  any 
agency  of  the  UN  but  will  continue  to  act  as  the  executive  and 
operating  agency  for  the  occupation  of  NK  throughout  phases  1  and 
2  in  consultation  with  the  Commission  and  the  Govt  of  the  ROK 
as  set  forth  in  the  directive. 

In  accordance  with  para  6  of  the  Interim  Committee  resolution  of 
October  12  substance  of  directive  will  be  made  available  confidentially 
to  IC  within  next  few  days. 

In  meanwhile  in  accordance  with  principle  embodied  in  para  4&  of 
directive  you  should,  if  General  MacArthur  concurs  confidentially 
inform  Govt  ROK  soonest  of  principles  embodied  in  directive  em¬ 
phasizing  provisions  for  orderly  transfer  authority  to  the  United 
ROK  at  end  second  phase,  for  consultation  with  Govt  ROK  during 
first  two  phases,  and  for  the  Korean  people  themselves  to  bring  about 
necessary  changes  in  the  fundamental  structure  of  North  Korea  as 
well  as  any  other  aspects  of  directive  considered  helpful. 

Aciieson 


S95B.16/10-2850 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  October  28,  1950. 

[Received  October  28 — 8 : 45  p.  m.] 

307.  Deptel  249,  October  27  on  subject  land  reform.^ 

1.  Detailed  investigation  status  farmland  redistribution  program 
in  South  Korea  under  way  and  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  ascer¬ 
tain  facts  situation  North  Korea  during  reconnaissance  that  area  early 
November  in  connection  with  war  damage  survey. 

2.  Findings  in  Republic  of  Korea  to  date  confirm  soundness  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  decision  to  proceed  implementation  its  land  reform 
program  south  of  38th  parallel.  Republic  of  Korea  program,  in 
process  implementation  at  time  Communist  occupation,  provided  for 
transfer  farm  ownership  to  tenants  tilling  individual  farms  except 
in  special  or  unusual  circumstances.  Therefore  tenant  farmers  who 
planted  rice  crop  in  spring  1950  were  in  process  becoming  owners 
land  they  planted.  They  had  been  assured  they  could  make  first  of 

'The  reference  to  telegram  249  is  incorrect;  it  should  be  to  telegram  245, 
October  25,  6  p.  m.,  to  Seoul,  p.  996. 

408-800—76 - 69 
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5  annual  installment  i:)a3'ments  of  30  percent  of  production  from 
1950  crop. 

3.  Eepublic  of  Korea  areas  occupied  by  Communists  included :  60 
percent  farmers  who  already  held  title  to  their  land ;  40  percent  tenant 
farmers  almost  all  of  whom  were  in  the  process  of  becoming  owner- 
operators.  Therefore  despite  Communist  propaganda  claims  there  is 
no  evidence  the  Communist  land  reform  program  greeted  with  any 
enthusiasm  by  most  of  farmers  in  South  Korea.  Basic  reasons  Com¬ 
munist  program  was  not  popular  as  follows : 

a.  Communist  program  in  effect  made  former  farm  owner-operators 
(about  60  percent  of  total)  tenants  of  the  state,  with  only  utilization 
riglits  their  land.  State  in  turn  was  to  collect  production  tax  in  kind 
of  27  percent  “paddy”  field  output  or  23  percent  output  from  upland 
fields.  Since  assessment  tax  percentages  were  arbitrary  and  often 
higher  than  provided  by  law,  and  since  frequent  additional  assess¬ 
ments  for  special  ])urpose  were  made,  farm  owner-operators  opposed 
so-called  “land  reform.”  Same  situation  found  [North]  Korea,  and 
reported  as  early  as  middle  1947  after  \usit  Pyongyang  area  of  Amer¬ 
ican  delegation  joint  commission. 

b.  Basic  aspiration  of  tenant  farmers  is  for  security  of  tenure  in 
situation  where  more  farm  families  than  farms  promotes  insecurity 
and  promotes  strong  desire  of  farmers  for  titles  to  lands  they  farm. 
Utilization  rights  given  by  Communists  dependent  on  continu^  favor 
ruling  clique  toward  individual  farmers.  Security  land  tenure  desired 
by  farmers  not  provided  by  Communist  program. 

4.  Preliminary  evidence  indicates  Communists  did  not  undertake 
wholesale  dispo^ssion  of  fann  owner-operator  or  tenant  fai'mei's. 
Most  of  Communist-directed  farm  redistribution  apparently  politi¬ 
cally  motivateel  and  involved  dispossession  strong  Eepublic  of  Korea 
supporters  in  favor  Communist  sympathizers.  Farmers  disix)sscssed 
were  usually  independent  owner-opei-ators,  who  were  relatively  well- 
to-do  and  who  frequently  held  positions  of  influence  in  their  localities 
under  Eepublic  of  Korea.  Eeturn  of  fanns  to  these  pre-invasion 
owners,  who  planted  1950  crop  prior  to  dispossession,  appears  to  be 
elemental  justice.  In  case  of  tenant  farmer  under  Eepublic  of  Korea 
who  was  dispossessed  by  Communists  of  fann  he  w’^as  in  process  of 
buying,  Pact  that  he  planted  1950  crop  appears  to  give  him  l)etter 
claim  than  operator  put  on  land  by  Communists  during  July  and 
August.  Usually  these  Communist  sympathizers  who  were  given  farm 
land  by  Communist  regime  fled  with  retreat  of  Communist  forces  into 
mountains. 

5.  Eeference  Eepublic  of  Korea  thinking  on  land  program  for 
North  Korea.  Following  is  part  of  statement  (in  translation)  issued 
by  President  Ehee  on  October  23  through  Office  of  Public  Information : 
“  The  farmers  must  busy  themselves  in  harv’esting  their  autumn  crops, 
of  which  they  shall  pay  20  to  30  percent  to  the  government  as  land 
tax  in  accordance  with  the  law  now  in  force  in  South  Korea  {sic)  and 
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tlie  remainder,  they  sliall  be  permitted  to  possess  for  their  free  dis¬ 
posal.  After  the  harvest,  tlie  land  reform  law  shall  be  implemented : 
The  farmers  must  return  farm-lands  to  their  fonner  owners,  who,  in 
turn  shall  sell  them  to  the  government  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  will  distribute  the  farm-lands 
to  the  farmers,  who,  after  complete  payment  of  their  officially  fixed 
prices  for  the  lands  thus  distributed,  will  become  the  legal  possessoi-s 
of  the  farm-lands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  land  owners  shall,  as  prices 
for  their  farm-lands,  receive  from  the  government  some  national  bonds, 
with  which  they  will  be  able  to  run  a  factory  or  other  business.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  to  be  too  late  to  carry  out  that  reform  this  year.  It  will 
bo  carried  out  next  year.  As  to  the  financial,  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  mattei-s,  and  the  matters  concerning  the  vested  properties,  the 
government  will  apply  the  same  policies  that  have  been  canied  out 
in  South  Korea.  It  is  hoped  that  any  government  plan  or  change  to 
be  made  on  these  mattei's  will  be  well  observed.” 

G.  Most  Republic  of  Korea  officials  desire  to  extend  into  North  Korea 
their  program  for  transfer  of  title  farm  land  owned  by  absentee  land¬ 
lords  to  tillers  of  soil.  Some  foimer  North  Korea  landlords  now  in 
Republic  of  Korea  area  of  course,  hope  to  repossess  lands  north  of  38th 
l>aralle].  However,  prevailing  Republic  of  Korea  sentiment  does  not 
consider  this  possible  or  desirable,  but  does  consider  proposed  pay¬ 
ments  to  former  landlords  whose  lands  were  confiscated  without  pay¬ 
ment  by  Communists  to  be  fair  and  just. 

7.  Embassy  feels  Republic  of  Korea  land  reform  program  which 
developed  after  several  yeai’S  of  widespread  discussion  of  the  subject 
reflects  basic  aspirations  Korean  fannei’s.  On  other  hand  North  Korea 
farm  redistribution  progi-am,  which  was  announced  and  fully  imple¬ 
mented  within  25  days  in  March  194G,  not  highly  regarded  by  farmers 
in  either  North  or  South  Korea.  IMain  criticism  of  farm  population  in 
Republic  of  Korea  areas  regarding  Republic  of  Korea  program  is 
slowness  in  implementation  laws  already  px-omulgated. 

Repeated  info  EGA  Wasliington  unnumbered,  Tokyo  unnumbered. 

Drumkigiit 


795.00/10-2950 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoxji.,  October  29,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

I'RiORiTY  [Received  October  29 — G :  38  a.  m.] 

310.  For  Department’s  information  only.  Department  will  probably 
have  noted  press  reports,  some  extravagant,  that  Chinese  Communist 
forces  are  participating  in  North  Korean  fighting. 
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From  discussions  with  Eighth  Army  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
to  date  5  prisoners  identified  as  of  Chinese  origin  have  been  captured 
in  Eighth  Army  area  and  2  in  Tenth  Corps  area.  Eighth  Army  cap¬ 
tives  were  seized  in  area  north  and  northeast  of  Pyongyang.  2  or  3 
of  5  wore  complete  North  Korean  uniforms  while  others  wore  part 
North  Korean  uniform  and  part  civilian  dress.  2  of  captives  under 
preliminary  investigation  asserted  that  they  crossed  from  Manchuria 
on  or  about  October  19  and  were  formerly  attached  to  F ortieth  Chinese 
Communist  Army  ISIanchuria.  1  prisoner  is  represented  as  stating  he 
crossed  into  North  Korea  with  unit  of  2,000  Chinese  troops. 

Eighth  Army  Headquarters  states  its  field  units  have  not  reported 
coming  into  contact  with  any  sizeable  numbers  of  Chinese  troops. 
On  basis  current  information  Eighth  Army  is  not  inclined  to  accept 
rcjiorts  of  substantial  Chinese  participation  in  North  Korean  fighting. 

Drumrigiit 


795.00/10-3050 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Dimm/right)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  October  30,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

PRiORiTT  [Received  October  30 — 4 : 21  a.  m.] 

313.  EeEmbtel  310,  October  29,  8th  Army  informs  Embassy  5 
additional  prisoners  of  Chinese  origin  were  picked  up  yesterday  in 
Kusong  and  Onjong  areas — about  70  miles  northwest  and  north  re¬ 
spectively  of  Pyongyang.  Also  10th  Corps  reported  additional  16 
prisoners  of  Chinese  origin  were  captured  yesterday  about  40  miles 
north  of  Hamhung,  but  details  were  lacking  save  for  report  some 
of  the  16  stated  they  from  42nd  Chinese  Communist  Army. 

While  information  is  still  sketchy  and  confirmation  lacking,  8th 
Army  intelligence  now  feels  there  may  be  2  regiments  of  Chinese 
Communists  engaged  in  8th  Army  sector  or  north  and  northwest  side 
of  peninsula.  It  appears  Chinese  in  this  sector  may  have  crossed  Yalu 
River  between  October  15  and  20.  It  not  j’et  definitely  established 
whether  Chinese  fighting  as  independent  units  or  sandwiched  among 
North  Koreans. 

ROK  forces  fighting  in  Onjong-IIuichon  area  have  met  strong 
opposition  past  3  days.  It  may  be  Chinese  Communist  forces  instru¬ 
mental  m  checking  advance  toward  Yalu. 


Drumrigiit 
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795.00/10-3050 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

peain  Seoul,  October  30,  1950. 

PRIORITY  [Received  October  30 — 4 ;  59  a.  m.] 

311.  Following  is  text  of  press  release  by  President  Syngman  Rhee 
issued  Seoul  October  30 : 

“The  United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea,  under  the  inspired  leader¬ 
ship  of  General  Douglas  MacAi-tliur,  are  concluding  the  superb  cam¬ 
paign  of  driving  the  Communists  beyond  our  Northern  borders.  The 
political  unification  of  our  country  and  its  economic  rehabilitation 
now  come  to  the  fore  as  the  most  pressing  problems. 

“In  this  connection  I  desire  to  state  categorically  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  determined  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  UN  General  Assembly  resolution  of  October  7,  1950,  and  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  UN  Commission  on  Unification  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  of  Korea. 

“I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  special  circumstances 
prevailing  in  Korea  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  seeking  the  best 
and  wisest  solution  to  future  problems.  The  Korean  people  are  a 
homogeneous  people.  The  tragic  division  of  the  country  at  the  38th 
parallel  was  not  of  Korean  doing  or  choice.  Because  the  hated  Com¬ 
munist  regime  oppressed  our  fellow  countrymen  in  the  north,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1945  millions  of  patriotic,  law-abiding  Koreans  came  south 
to  save  their  lives  and  their  self-respect.  These  fine  citizens  will  now 
be  going  home,  to  their  ancestral  residences  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula.  Having  taken  part,  through  the  franchise  and  in  some 
cases  through  holding  public  office,  in  the  democratic  developments  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  they  may  be  expected  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  the  future  affairs  of  Northern  Korea. 

“As  [for]  elections  there,  I  sincerely  hope  they  can  be  held  as  soon 
as  a  free  atmosphere  can  be  created  to  allow  the  once-Communist- 
ridden  people  to  vote  according  to  their  conscience  without  fear.  I 
must  point  out,  however,  that  this  free  atmosphere  cannot  be  estab¬ 
lished  if  any  Communists  or  former  Communists  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  any  public  office  or  position  of  any  responsibility.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  use  of  Communists,  former  Communists  or  the  former 
Communist  governmental  machinery. 

“It  has  been  said  that  I  have  already  appointed  many  officials  or 
even  composed  a  slate  of  officials  for  North  Korea.  There  was  a  time, 
long  before  this  Communist  aggression  began,  when  I  did  name  provin¬ 
cial  governors  for  the  provinces  then  under  Communist  rule.  This  was 
done  to  emphasize  to  the  peojile  of  the  North  that  they  were  not  for¬ 
gotten  and  eventually  they  would  bo  a  part  of  their  natrte  land. 
These  appointments  were  made  in  conjunction  with  the  appointments 
of  governors  for  the  southern  provinces.  If  these  or  any  pereons  who 
have  been  previously  mentioned  for  positions  desire  to  go  north  at 
this  time,  they  do  .so  on  their  own  responsibility.  For  them  to  gain 
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or  maintain  positions  of  authority  tliey  must  secure  the  support  and 
appro\-al  of  tlie  local  inhabitants.  They  will  not  be  going  north  as 
officials  of  the  Kepublic  of  Korea.  As  soon  as  the  situation  is  ready, 
which  I  hope  will  be  a  matter  of  few  weeks  after  the  cession  \^cessatio7i] 
of  hostilities,  we  should  hold  elections  at  the  provincial  level  north  and 
south,  thus  enable  the  jxiople  to  chose  their  own  governors,  instead  of 
apix>inting  them  by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  President.  This 
question  was  raised  in  the  National  Assembly  alx)ut  a  jea,r  ago  and  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
that  this  should  be  done  when  the  nation  has  been  reunited. 

“Because  of  my  great  interest  in  good  government  throughout  Korea 
I  have  ordered  a  preliminary  investigation  of  what  persons  of  North 
Korean  origin  would  be  acceptable  JPor  various  North  Korean  posts. 
This  information,  in  some  cases,  I  plan  to  make  available  to  General 
Mac  Arthur  and  will  be  happy  to  transmit  to  the  UNCOK  as  well. 
The  information  I  receive  comes  from  North  Korean  organizations 
long  established  in  the  south.  These  organizations,  of  course,  have  their 
reots  in  every  province  in  the  north.  Wlien  the  information  I  get  is 
complete,  we  may  find  three  able  candidates  from  whom  a  choice  can 
lie  made  for  every  post.  I  shall  forward  all  data  to  the  proper  UN 
authorities. 

“As  to  the  provisional  resolution  adopted  by  the  UN’s  Interim  Com¬ 
mission  on  Korea,  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  had  it  conveyed  to 
the  Unified  Command  after  consultation  with  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  other  interc.sted  groups  here  in  Korea.  Our  government  is  obvi¬ 
ously  intensely  interested  in  every  decision  reached  regarding  the 
Korean  people  and  cannot  automatically  allow  itself  to  be  bound  by 
programs  made  without  reference  to  it  or  the  citizens  of  Korea. 

“Finally,  I  wish  to  extend  the  most  cordial  greetings  to  the  new 
UN  commission  shortly  to  arrive  here.  Our  government  will  work 
closely  with  it  and  will  endeavor  to  be  of  service  to  its  delegates, 
individually  and  collectively.” 

Repeated  CINCUNC  unnumbered. 

Drumrigiit 


795.00/10—3050 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {D'i'umHght)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  October  30,  1050. 

[Received  October  30 — 10 : 33  a.  m.] 

ol4.  Deptel  231  October  23.  Rhee  today  issued  statement  along  lines 
set  forth  Embtel  284, ‘  text  of  which  Avent  forAvard  in  Embtel  311.* 
1  hat  text  is  best  obtainable  from  Rhee.  On  Avhole  we  think  it  satis¬ 
factory  and  responsive  UN  position.  Task  now  will  be  to  get  Rhee  to 
live  up  to  terms  of  statement. 

*  21,  p.  990. 
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In  recent  conversations,  Rhee  has  been  more  conciliatory  re  North 
Korean  problems.  If  we  can  assure  him,  Communists  will  not  be 
utilized  in  North  Korean  Interim  Administration  and  if  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  arrangement  can  be  made  to  utilize  Koreans  South  of  parallel, 
including  North  Korean  refugees,  in  setting  up  Interim  Administra¬ 
tion  in  North,  Embassy  feels  Rhee’s  principal  points  of  opposition 
will  have  been  surmounted. 

Repeated  CINCFE  for  info. 

Drumrigiit 


7953.00/10-3050 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  [Di'umright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  October  30,  1950 — 6 : 00  p.  m. 

PRiORiTT  [Received  October  30 — 12: 15  p.  m.] 

315.  Embtel  306,  Octolier  28.^  President  Rhee  visited  Pyongyang  yes¬ 
terday,  but  took  no  Cabinet  members  except  Acting  Prime  Minister. 
Neither  did  he  take  Assemblymen.  Instead,  he  was  accompanied  by 
Korean’s  staff  and  other  military  officers.  Rhee  was  persuaded  by  act¬ 
ing  Prime  Minister  to  abandon  trip  to  Wonsan  and  Hamhung. 

According  Acting  Prime  Minister,  Rhee  addressed  mass  meeting 
of  about  25,000  Pyongyang  inhabitants.  He  was  reportedly  received 
with  acclaim  and  his  address  which  lasted  for  about  30  minutes  was 
greated  with  great  applause.  There  were  no  incidents.  According 
Acting  Prime  Minister,  Rhee  told  people  ROK  was  anxious  to  help 
but  could  only  do  so  now  in  conjunction  UN  agencies.  He  also  coun¬ 
seled  people  to  be  patient.  Acting  Prime  Minister  stated  Rhee  careful 
and  judicious  in  language  and  made  no  statements  which  could  be 
regarded  as  offensive  to  UN. 

Repeated  info  Tokyo  unnumbered. 

Drumright 


'  The  text  of  this  telegram  read  as  follows : 

“President  Rhee,  accompanied  by  a  few  Cabinet  Ministers  and  National 
As.semblymen,  is  scheduled  to  make  an  informal,  unannounced  visit  to  Pyongyang 
and  perhaps  Wonsan  and  Hamhung  areas  tomorrow,  traveling  by  air.  Rhee  party 
plans  to  return  Seoul  same  day. 

“Rhee  has  been  pressing  to  make  trip  north  for  some  time  and  it  is  felt  he 
could  no  longer  be  denied  opportunity  to  visit  ROK  forces  in  north  without 
.serious  repercussions  arising.  It  has  been  .suggested  to  him  and  one  or  two  of 
his  intimates  that  he  make  his  trip  as  unobtrusive  as  possible  and  that  he  avoid 
public  utterances  tending  to  prejudice  relations  between  ROK  and  UN  at  tliis 
delicate  juncture.”  (79.1B. 00/10-2850) 
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705B.00/1O-8O5O :  Tdegram 

The  Secreta'ry  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

CONFIDENTIAL  VV ASHIN GTON ,  OctobCT  30,  1950  3  p.  HI. 

PRIORITY 

Gadel  78.  Deptel  452  Oct  28  ^  transmitting  text  Civil  Affairs  Direc¬ 
tive  for  occupation  North  Korea. 

This  directive  is  being  issued  to  Gen  MacArthur  pursuant  to  para 
4  of  the  Interim  Comite  Res  of  Oct  12,  1950,  and  is  believed  fully 
to  conform  to  text  of  that  res  as  ivell  as  Gen  Assembly  Res  of  Oct  7, 
1950.  It  also  conforms  to  principle  Ross  expressed  to  Comite  on 
Oct  13.=* 

In  accordance  with  para  6  of  IC  Res  of  Oct  12,  IC  shld  immediately 
be  informed  of  substance  of  this  directive  on  a  strictly  confidential 
basis  pending  decision  re  timing  and  method  of  releasing  to  press  info 
concerning  directive. 

If  considered  desirable  you  may  inform  the  IC  that  this  directive 
is  immed  being  issued  to  Gen  INIacAi’thur  as  a  matter  of  urgency 
because  of  necessity  of  establishing  promptly  minimum  of  essential 
civil  administrative  machinery  necessary  to  prevent  starvation,  disease 
and  unrest,  and  of  discharging  responsibilities  conferred  upon  UC 
under  para  4  of  IC  Res  of  Oct  12.  Upon  advance  into  northern  part 
of  Korea,  UN  forces  have  found  that,  without  exception  so  far  as  is 
Imown,  all  officials  at  all  levels  of  North  Korean  regime,  have  fled  their 
posts,  and  thus  there  have  been  no  local  auths  which  cld  be  made 
responsible  for  essential  service  to  civil  population. 

Acheson 


^  Same  as  telegram  256  to  Seoul,  October  28,  7  p.  m.,  p.  1007. 

’  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  Delga  123  from  New  York  received  at  9 : 26  p.  m. 
on  October  13,  p.  943. 


795.00/10-3150 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  October  31,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  October  31 — 5 : 25  a.  m.] 

319.  Re  Embtels  310,  October  29  and  313,  October  30.  Eighth  Army 
states  that  of  approximately  400  prisoners  captured  in  Eighth  Army 
sector  yesterday  none  were  of  Chinese  origin.  On  basis  infonnation 
presently  available,  Eighth  AiTny  intelligence  consider  there  possibly 
about  2,000  Chinese  engaged  in  Eighth  Army  sector. 
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Xo  definite  information  re  Chinese  participation  in  Tenth  Cox'ps 
area  has  been  received  here  since  yestei’day. 


Duumrigiit 


795.00/10-3150 

Memormidmn  hy  Mr.  ^yiUiam  McAfee  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  (Clubb) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  October  31, 1950. 

Subject :  Telecon  for  October  31 

I  have  not  as  yet  seen  the  Telecon  ^  for  today,  but  I  did  see  Mr. 
Howe’s  summary  of  pertinent  facts  extracted  from  it  which  included 
the  following  information :  The  Third  EOK  Army  captured  18  CCF 
prisoners  and  preliminary  interrogation  indicated  that  they  are  part 
of  the  370th  Regiment  of  the  124th  CCF  Division.* *  The  strength  of  the 
Unit  is  unknown  but  the  Telecon  apparently  included  an  estimate  that 
its  strength  might  be  2500  men.  This  Division,  which  was  part  of  the 
Xationalist  Army  until  April  1949,  crossed  the  Yalu  on  October  16. 
The  prisoners  taken  reported  that  they  had  had  no  food  for  three  days. 

Further  interrogation  of  a  prisoner  captured  last  week  revealed  his 
belief  that  approximtaely  5,000  CCF  troops  had  been  selected  from  3 
divisions  at  Antung  for  duty  in  Xorth  Korea.  According  to  the  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  these  prisoners  these  troops  were  not  inte¬ 
grated  with  North  Korean  units. 

^  Reference  is  to  the  text  of  the  teletype  conference  between  officers  of  G-2  in 
Washington  and  G-2  (CINCFE)  in  Tokyo;  not  printed. 

*42  Army.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 


793.00/10-3150 :  Telegram 

The  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  {Wilkinson')  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  Hong  Kong,  October  31,  1950 — 11  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  October  31 — 2 :  35  p.  m.] 

945.  Wang  Cheng-po,  Tientsin  businessman  known  to  Clubb,  left 
Peking  October  25  arrived  Hong  Kong  October  31  and  reported  as 
follows : 

At  11-day  conference  of  top  CCP  leaders  in  August  presided  over 
by  Molotov  decision  was  reached  for  Chinese  Commies  participate  in 
Korean  war.  IMolotov  presence  Peking  confirmed  to  source  by  Russian 
adviser  Peking  (source  speaks  Russian  and  lived  five  years  Moscow). 
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Past  two  months  spent  in  preparation  for  war,  including  massing 
troops  in  Manchui’ia  and  moving  vital  machinery  from  Manchuria  to 
Outer  Mongolia. 

October  21  and  23  preliminary  meeting  of  Central  Peoples  Govern¬ 
ment  Council  held  and  on  October  24  formal  decision  made  to  enter 
war.  All  members  of  Council  were  present  and  Mao  led  off  with  brief 
statement  that  because  US  invading  Taiwan  and  Korea  China  must 
fight  US.  Chou  En-lai  followed  with  reference  to  obligations  under 
Sino-Soviet  treaty  and  invaluable  help  received  from  Soviet  Union, 
arguing  that  from  foreign  policy  viewpoint  China  must  fight  in  Korea. 
Each  democratic  personage  then  required  to  state  his  views  following 
which  resolution  passed  and  all  signed. 

Source  says  elements  of  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  FA  in  Man¬ 
churia  totalling  20  armies.  Fourth  FA  armies  included  are  41  to  48 
inclusive.  Four  of  these  already  in  Korea  in  Korean  uniforms. 

Source  known  to  Boorman^  who  does  not  entirely  trust  him  but 
since  much  of  information  he  provided  to  Peking  Consulate  was 
later  confirmed,  he  feels  above  report  should  not  be  disregarded.  Source 
is  Imown  to  have  high  level  contacts  among  CCP  and  democratic  per¬ 
sonages  and  is  in  position  to  obtain  information  such  as  above.^ 

Wilkinson 


^  Howard  Boorman,  Vice  Consul  at  Hong  Kong. 

’  A  note  on  the  source  text  by  Mr.  McAfee  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs 
indicated  that  the  text  of  this  message  was  transmitted  to  military  intelligence 
offices  and  that  G-2  in  Washington  would  send  it  to  G-2  (CINCFE)  in  Tokyo. 


611.9326/9-3050 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  tlie  Embassy  in  India 

SECRET  Washington,  October  31,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

645.  Pis  ascertain  and  report  nature  response  FonOff  has  reed  from 
GOT  tel  to  Indian  Amb  Peiping  (urtel  813,  Sept  30).  Swedish  FonOff 
has  already  indicated  willingness  appoint  Rep  act  in  investigation 
charges  U.S.  bombing  Manchuria.'^ 

Acheson 


'■  Ambassador  Henderson  transmitted  the  following  reply  in  telegram  1130, 
dated  November  7 : 

“Ministry  External  Affairs  after  careful  search  files  (Deptel  04.",  Octol)er  31) 
states  last  report  from  Panikkar  this  subject  indicated  CPR  FonOff  was  studying 
matter.  Panikkar  had  reported  previously  his  impression  that  Chou  En-lai  would 
not  object  if  SC  should  indicate  desire  send  Investigating  committee.  MEA 
doubts  however  whether  Panikkar  report  any  longer  valid.”  (611.9326/11-750) 
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320/10-3150  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington,  October  31, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

Gadel  84.  Re  Deptel  398,  Gadel  41,  Oct  13  and  Gadel  52,  Oct  17,* * 
subject  currency  used  North  Korea. 

As  indicated  reference  tels.  Wash  agencies  recommended  Oct  12  to 
CINCUNC  that  ROK  currency  be  used  Nortli  Korea  by  authority 
UN  Cmdr.  CINCUNC  reported  that  he  had  already  directed  that 
North  Korean  currency  only  be  used.  CINCUNC  was  advised  Oct  20 
that  use  North  Korean  currencies  only  was  consistent  with  broad 
political  recommendations  UN  Interim  Committee  and  was  appro- 
liriate  as  interim  measure  if  operational  requirements  satisfactorily 
met. 

CINCUNC  has  now  reported  that  Communists  have  removed  all 
plates  and  means  of  printing  North  Korean  currency  and  have  re¬ 
moved  or  destroyed  practically  all  NK  currency  held  in  local  and 
central  banks,  and  has  recommended  use  of  a  special  UN  scrip  to  be 
printed  in  Japan  (CiNCFE’s  msg  CX  67690  being  rpted  to  you.)* 

Dept  and  otlier  interested  Wash  agencies  do  not  favor  use  of  UN 
scrip  in  North  Korea  and  believe  preferable  use  ROK  currency  with 
qualifications  set  out  Deptel  398,  but  consider  matter  shld  be  dis¬ 
cussed  urgently  with  Interim  Committee.  Ambassador  Muccio  will 
assist  in  presentation.  Suggest  that  proposal  for  UN  scrip  be  dis¬ 
cussed  as  recommendation  CINCUNC,  but  that  endeavor  be  made  ob¬ 
tain  Interim  Committee  acquiescence  in  use  ROK  currency  by  order 
UN  Command. 

Foil  additional  points  for  your  guidance : 

1.  Use  ROK  currency  by  order  UN  Command  has  no  implications 
re  future  status  ROK.  No  matter  what  govemment  is  hereafter  recog¬ 
nized  in  United  Korea,  it  will  have  to  recognize  validity  of  currency 
in  circulation,  and  problems  this  government  will  be  sunjilified  and 
UN  goal  of  unification  will  be  served  if  fewer  currencies  in  circulation. 

2.  No  intent  invalidate  North  Korean  currency.  It  is  recognized 
that  equitable  rate  between  ROK  and  NK  currency  will  have  to  be 
fixed  soon,  to  prevent  further  depreciation  NK  issues  and  loss  to 
holders.  Rate  would  have  to  be  fixed  soon  even  if  UN  scrip  used  be¬ 
cause  large  amounts  ROK  currency  being  introduced.  Use  UN  scrip 
would  probably  delay  fixing  status  North  Korean  currency  and  lead 
to  further  depreciation. 


‘  None  printed. 

*  Not  printed. 
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3.  Already  three  currencies  in  circulation  (old  ROK  Bank  of 
Chosun  notes,  new  ROK  Bank  of  Korea  notes,  North  Korean  notes). 
Introduction  of  fourth  will  only  augment  confusion. 

4.  While  teclmically  UN  scrip  could  be  issued  as  occupation  cur¬ 
rency  to  be  redeemed  by  future  govt  of  United  Korea  without  UN 
obligation,  would  represent  precedent  which  should  not  be  undertaken 
without  serious  UN  consideration,  which  time  does  not  permit. 

5.  ISIatter  not  previously  discussed  with  Interim  Committee  because 
believed  possible  use  only  North  Korean  currency  in  phases  one  and 
two.  Communists  have  now  made  this  course  impossible. 

Reply  to  CINCFE  recommendation  awaiting  consultation  with 
Interim  Committee. 

Aciieson 


795.00/11-150  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drwmight)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  1, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

praoRiTY  [Received  November  1 — 9  :58  a.  m.] 

323.  Embtels  310,  October  29,  313,  October  30  and  319,  October  31. 
Another  Chinese  soldier  was  captured  yesterday  by  ROK  6th  Divi¬ 
sion  elements  in  Unsan  area  about  65  miles  north  of  P}T>ngyang. 

On  basis  infoi'mation  obtained  from  Sino  prisoners  which  of  couise 
subject  confirmation,  8th  Army  Intelligence  considers  there  now  two 
Sino  regiments,  possible  a  third,  in  8th  Army  sector  of  North  Korea. 
xVppears  these  units  were  formed  by  taking  one  battalion  each  of  six 
divisions  said  to  constitute  Sino  39t]i  and  4Qth  Armies  deployed  along 
l\Ianchurian-North  Korean  border.  It  further  appears  Sino  Communist 
units  engaged  in  Northwest  Korea  are  not  integrated  with  North 
Korean  forces,  but  fighting  as  separate  units.  Information  developed 
thus  far  indicates  Sino  Communists  brought  own  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment  into  North  Korea  and  it  heterogeneous  nature,  some  US,  some 
Japanese,  some  Soviet.  Sino  jirisoners  alleged  they  compelled  cross 
into  North  Korea  and  did  not  come  imluntarily.  Some  claim  to  be 
former  Sino  Nationalist  soldiers. 

Information  from  10th  Corps  area  indicates  total  of  18  Sino  prison¬ 
ers  taken  through  OctolTcr  31.  It  believed  these  Chinese  come  from 
units  of  Sino  Communist  42nd  Army. 

8th  Army  Intelligence  is  of  view,  with  which  Embassy  inclined  to 
concur,  Sino  Communists  will  avoid  overt  intervention. 


Drumright 
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795.00/10-450 

Memorandvm  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  {Cluhh) 
to  the  Assistant  Secretai'y  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
{Rusk) 


SECRET  [Washington,]  November  1,  1950. 

Subject :  Communist  Intentions :  Korea 

Reference :  CA  Memorandum  of  October  4,  1950,  “Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  Threat  of  Intervention  in  Korea” 

The  presence  in  North  Korea  of  Chinese  Communist  forces  is  now 
confirmed.  Although  information  is  lacking  respecting  insignia  borne 
by  the  troops  in  question,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  event  that  they  are 
participating  as  regular  imits  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Liberation  Army 
the  intervention  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  other  than  direct,  even 
though  there  be  a  nominal  attempt  to  keep  it  anonymous. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Chinese  Communists  would  be  prepared 
to  ventui'e  into  the  Korean  theater  in  such  a  limited  manner  as  would 
confi-ont  them  with  the  danger  of  being  promptly  blooilied  and  thrown 
out  by  the  foi*ce  which  they  themselves  have  consistently  characterized 
as  “a  paper  tiger”.  The  recrudescence  of  Chinese  Commumst  propa¬ 
ganda  whipping  up  enthusiasm  of  the  Chinese  people  for  “resistance 
to  aggression  in  Korea”  would  appear  to  indicate  that  a  larger  effort 
may  be  involved.  It  seems  unlikely  in  addition,  however,  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  would  be  prepared  to  make  that  larger  effort,  or 
that  the  Soviet  Union  indeed  would  wish  them  to  do  so,  without  coordi¬ 
nation  and  undei-standing  from  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  re- 
si>eet  to  the  Sovdet  contribution  to  the  matter  in  point.  The  move  of 
intervention  would  be  designed,  in  short,  to  achieve  some  real  measure 
of  victory.  Although  firm  information  to  reach  conclusions  is  still 
lacking,  therefore,  it  would  be  liardly  safe  to  assume  other  than  that 
(1)  the  Chinese  Communists,  if  they  are  intervening  directly  in  Korea, 
propose  to  do  so  in  considerable  force  and  (2)  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  behind  that  intervention  in  accordance  with  an  overall  military 
plan  which  presumably  Avould  ]nirposo  the  springing  of  surprises  and 
inflicting  of  defeats  on  the  UN  forces  generally  and  perhaps  U.S. 
forces  particularly. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Chinese  Communist  intervention  would  not 
be  limited  in  its  purpose  and  objective  to  the  protection  of  the  Suiho 
Dam  and  Power  Plant.  In  Communist  ideology  political  factors 
generally  are  given  precedence  over  the  economic,  and  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  present  instance  woidd  not  have  been  determined  upon 
for  economic  factors  alone — even  where  the  economic  factor  was  so 
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important  an  element  as  the  Suiho  power  installation.  In  the  overall 
Moscow  and  Peiping  alike  object  to  the  presence  of  a  non-Communist 
}X)litical  entity  in  Korea,  and  they  presumably  have  decided  upon 
inteiwention  with  the  aim  of  redressing  Avhat  they  consider  the  present 
imbalance.  The  propaganda  line  in  Peiping  has  as  yet  made  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Suiho  power  installation  so  far  as  noted,  but  instead  is 
based  upon  the  general  concepts  that  (1)  it  is  desirable  to  render 
assistance  to  the  North  Koreans  and  (2)  China  must  resist  what  is 
essentially  threat  of  aggression  against  its  own  frontiers.  The  question 
arises,  however,  whether  the  Moscow  strategy  contemplates  action  at 
this  time  only  m  North  Korea.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Vishinsky  re¬ 
cently  alleged  in  the  UN  that  the  United  States  was  using  Japanese 
troops  in  Korea,  and  that  this  charge  was  repeated  subsequently  by 
Eadio  Sinuiju.*  This  general  allegation  was  repeated  by  the  Peking 
radio,  being  \Jbeamcd?'\  to  Japan  in  Japanese,  on  October  29,  stating 
that  a  conference  was  held  recently,  with  General  Willoughby  and 
former  Lieutenant  General  Sakurai  participating,  with  the  aim  of  de¬ 
termining  how  to  use  Japanese  military  forces  in  case  United  States 
takes  military  action  in  the  Far  East  or  particularly  in  China.f  That 
it  may  bo  a  Soviet  design  to  lay  groundwork  for  citation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Alliance  of  February  14,  1950  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  Soviet  intervention  at  some  appropriate  time  must  be  given 
due  consideration.  It  is  likewise  possible  of  course  that  the  Soviets 
lilan  action  elsewhere  to  equal  the  Chinese  Communist  effort.  The 
presence  of  four  Soviet  armies  southwest  of  Berlin  and  the  current 
feeling  that  the  Soviets  may  be  about  to  undertake  some  move  to 
effect  the  consolidation  of  Communist  power  in  Berlin  are  not  to  be 
disregarded.  In  sum,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  definite  possibility 
that  the  Soviets  plan  at  this  juncture  to  extend  the  area  of  conflict. 

In  the  indicated  circumstances  it  would  seem  highly  desirable  as  a 
minimum  that  (1)  the  UN  be  kept  fully  apprised  of  all  confirmed 
developments  in  order  that  our  present  solid  front  should  be  main¬ 
tained,  (2)  prompt  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  question  of 
what  reaction  the  United  States  should  propose  subsequently  to  the 
UN  to  make  to  Chinese  Communist  intervention,  and  (3)  we  should 
remain  fully  alert  to  possible  open  involvement  of  the  USSR  in  the 
struggle,  such  involvement  resulting  “naturally”  from  the  present 
developments  wherein  the  Chinese  Communists  have  become  involved. 

With  reference  to  CA  memorandum  of  September  27,  1950,  “Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  Intentions:  Formosa,  Korea”,  reporting  inter  alia 

♦Tokyo,  Reuters,  Oct.  27,  FBIS  Daily  Report  No.  210,  Oct.  27,  1950,  p.  BBB-5, 
[Footnote  In  the  .source  text] 

^Ibid.,  Oct.  30,  No.  211.  [Footnote  In  the  source  text] 
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(page  4)  the  presence  in  Manchuria  of  15  Soviet  divisions,  note  that 
the  GHQ  UN  and  FEC  Intelligence  Summary  No,  2962  of  October  19, 
1950  ^  reports  (China,  page  5)  the  presence  of  46,000  troops  of  the 
Mongolian  (MPE?)  Army  located  on  the  Ch’angch’un  Railroad  be¬ 
tween  Tashihch’iao  and  P’ulanien,  and  about  40,000  Soviet  artillery 
troops  “attired  in  Chinese  Communist  uniforms”  in  the  Yangshui 
^Mountain  area  near  Fengcheng. 


^  Not  printed. 


795.00/11-150 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Cerdral  Intelligence  Agency 

{Smith)  to  the  President 

SECRET  Washington,  1  November  1950. 

Subject :  Chinese  Communist  Intervention  in  Korea. 

Fresh,  newly-equipped  North  Korean  troops  have  appeared  in  the 
Korean  fighting,  and  it  has  been  clearly  established  that  Chinese 
Communist  troops  are  also  opposing  UN  forces.  Present  field  estimates 
are  that  between  15,000  and  20,000  Chinese  Communist  troops  orga¬ 
nized  in  task  force  units  are  operating  in  North  Korea  while  the  parent 
units  remain  in  Manchuria.  Current  reports  of  Soviet-type  jet  aircraft 
in  the  Antung-Sinuiju  area  indicate  that  the  USSR  may  be  providing 
at  least  logistic  air  defense  for  the  Manchurian  border.  In  addition, 
a  radio  broadcast  of  31  October  from  the  emergency  North  Korean 
capital  of  Sinuiju  announced  that  a  “Volunteer  Corps  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Suiho  Hydroelectric  Zone”  has  been  formed  to  protect  that 
area  from  the  advancing  UN  forces.  The  broadcast  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  Suiho  hydroelectric  system  to  the  industries  of 
Manchuria  and  pointed  out  that  Chinese  People’s  Liberation  Forces 
are  concentrated  along  the  Manchurian  side  of  the  Suiho  zone. 

This  pattern  of  events  and  reports  indicates  that  Communist  China 
has  decided,  regardless  of  the  increased  risk  of  general  war,  to  provide 
increased  support  and  assistance  to  North  Korean  forces.  Although  the 
possibility  can  not  be  excluded  that  the  Chinese  Communists,  under 
Soviet  direction,  are  committing  themselves  to  full-scale  intervention 
in  Korea,  their  main  motivation  at  present  appears  to  be  to  establish 
a  limited  “cordon  sanitaire”  south  of  the  Yalu  River.  Primary  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  attempting  to  establish  such  a 
no  man’s  land  would  probably  be:  (a)  to  guarantee  security  of  the 
ilanchurian  border  from  UN  forces  which  the  Chinese  have  labelled 
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as  invaders;  and  (5)  to  insure  continued  flow  of  electric  power  from 
the  vital  Suiho  hydroelectric  system  to  the  industries  of  Manchuria. 
The  preceding  considerations,  which  are  of  direct  concern  to  Com- 
mmiist  China,  would  also  be  in  line  with  the  general  desire  to  further 
international  Communism  by  helping  the  North  Koreans  prolong  their 
resistance. 

The  Chinese  Communists  probably  genuinely  fear  an  invasion  of 
^Manchuria  despite  the  clear-cut  definition  of  UN  objectives.  The  re¬ 
ported  evacuation  of  industrial  machinery  and  civilian  personnel  from 
Mukden  could  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  fear  although  the  pos¬ 
sibility  exists  that  this  evacuation  has  been  undertaken  in  an  effort  to 
anticipate  possible  retaliatory  action  by  UN  forces  following  Chinese 
Communist  intervention  in  Korea.  The  Suiho  hydroelectric  system, 
with  generator  located  on  the  Korean  side  of  the  Yalu  River,  provides 
a  large  part  of  South  Manchuria’s  electricity  and  most  of  the  power 
for  the  Port  Arthur  naval  base  area.  To  date,  the  UN  has  made  no 
statement  regarding  the  distribution  of  Suiho  power  after  UN  forces 
take  ix)Ssession,  and  Chinese  Communist  apprehension  may  have  been 
increased  by  the  recent  statement  of  a  South  Korean  general  that 
all  power  to  Manchuria  would  be  cut  off. 

Walter  B.  Smith 


795.00/11-250  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  2,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  2 — 12 : 29  p.  m.] 

325.  Embtel  319,  October  31  and  previous  on  Sino- Communist  par¬ 
ticipation  North  Koi-ean  fighting. 

Eighth  Army  has  received  no  re^xirts  of  capture  of  Sino-Commu- 
nist  officei-s  yesterday.  Eightli  x\rmy  intelligence  is  fairly  certain, 
however,  at  least  two  regiments  of  Chinese  are  engaged  in  heavy  fight¬ 
ing,  mainly  with  ROK  units,  ivliich  has  been  going  on  past  several 
days  in  area  60  to  70  miles  North  of  Pyongyang. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  yesterday  indicates  sizable  concentration  on 
both  sides  Yalu  River  in  vicinity  Antung,  Uiju  and  Sakchu  hydi-o- 
electric  plant  area.  Another  development  of  significance  yesterday  was 
intrusion  of  hostile  aircraft.  According  Air  Force  reports,  enemy  air¬ 
craft  sighted  or  engaged  yesterday  included  Yaks  and  six  jet  aircraft, 
photos  of  w'hich  were  taken  and  are  being  developed.  Apprcxiniately 
15  Yak  type  aircraft  were  reportedly  destroyed  or  damaged  on  Sinui  ju 
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airfield  yestei'day.  Six  hostile  jet  aircraft,  with  wliioh  USAFE 
lUSFEAF^  F-51’s  engaged  inconclusively,  are  believed  to  have  come 
from  Manchurian  airfield. 

No  reports  received  here  yesterday  Sino  participation  Tenth  Corps 
area. 

DatlMUlGIIT 


795B.5/11-250 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  {Marshall)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
TOP  SECRET  Wasiiixgton,  2  November  1950. 

PERSONAL 

Dear  Acheson  :  I  attach  herewith  my  letter  to  you,^  forwarded  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall.  In  connection  with  Para¬ 
graph  P.,  the  exception  as  concerns  Colombia  was  inserted  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  is  not  a  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stalf 
recommendation. 

From  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  I  concur  in  their  recommenda¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  question  but  what  early  action  on  concellation  of  cer¬ 
tain  requirements  will  materially  reduce  expenses  to  all  governments 
concerned  and  will  ease  the  logistical  burden  on  our  Far  East 
Command. 

I  am,  however,  deeply  concerned  about  the  possible  political  im¬ 
plications  in  the  United  Nations,  attendant  upon  certain  of  these  can¬ 
cellations  and  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  problem 
confronting  you  in  this  regard. 

Faithfully  yours,  G.  C.  Marshall 

*  Infra. 


79SB.5/11-250 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  {Marshall)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  2  November  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  my  letter  to  you  of  25  October  ^  regarding 
a  recommended  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Greek  force  to  be  deployed 
to  Korea,  it  was  mentioned  that  in  view  of  the  improved  military 
situation  in  Korea,  general  reductions  in  forces  to  be  deployed  to 
Korea  by  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations  could  now  be  made. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  reviewed  the  present  and  projected 
participation  in  Korea  of  other  United  Nations’  ground  forces,  with 

*  Not  printed. 
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particular  emphasis  on  reducing  the  logistic  burden  on  the  United 
States  while  retaining  the  political  advantages  that  derive  from  the 
participation  of  as  many  United  Nations  members  as  possible  in  the 
collective  action  in  Korea. 

As  a  result  of  their  review,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  propose  the 
following  operational  decisions,  in  which  I  concur,  and  which  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  conclusions  reached  at  the  Wake 
Island  conference : 

A.  Cancel  the  requirement  for  a  Belgian  infantry  battalion. 

B.  Establish  requirement  for  only  one  Canadian  infantry  battalion 
in  Korea ;  cancel  the  requirement  for  the  remainder  of  the  Canadian 
Special  Brigade. 

C.  Continue  the  requirement  for  the  British  29th  Group,  now  en 
route  to  Korea ;  terminate  requirement  for  British  27th  Brigade  (from 
Hong  Kong)  upon  the  arrival  of  the  29th  Brigade. 

D.  Establish  a  requirement  for  only  one  Greek  infantry  battalion 
in  Korea;  cancel  the  requirement  for  the  remainder  of  the  Greek 
brigade. 

E.  Cancel  the  requirement  for  the  Netherlands  infantry  battalion 
now  en  route  to  Korea. 

F.  Cancel  the  requirement  for  the  New  Zealand  artillery  battalion. 

G.  Cancel  the  requirement  for  any  additional  Australian  infantry 
units ;  retain  the  Australian  infantry  battalion  now  in  Korea. 

II.  Terminate  the  requirement  for  the  British  Marine  Commando 
unit  now  in  Korea. 

I.  Continue  the  requirement  for  the  Thai  infantry  battalion,  now 
en  route. 

J.  Terminate  the  requirement  for  the  Philippine  Infantry  battalion 
(or  the  major  portion  thereof) ,  now  in  Korea,  at  the  earliest  opportune 
moment. 

K.  Continue  the  requirement  for  the  Turkish  regimental  combat 
team  now  in  Korea. 

L.  Cancel  the  requirement  for  the  French  infantry  battalion. 

M.  Continue  the  requirement  for  the  Indian  Hospital  Unit  now  in 
preparation  for  embarkation  at  Calcutta. 

N.  Retain  the  Swedish  Hospital  Unit  in  Korea. 

O.  Cancel  any  requirement  for  Iranian  and  Italian  medical  units. 

P.  Discontinue  efforts  to  obtain  contingents  from  Latin  America, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Colombian  offer.  I  have  been  informed  that 
negotiations  with  Colombia  have  proceeded  so  far  that  a  cancellation 
of  the  Colombian  offer  at  this  time  would  be  mutually  embarrassing 
to  both  Governments.  I  therefore  suggest  that  they  be  continued  with 
a  view  to  stimulating  early  Colombian  participation  in  Korea. 

Your  agreement  to  the  foregoing  proposals  is  requested.  If  you 
agree,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Department  of  State  obtain  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  foreign  governments  concerned  in  order  that  the 
necessary  orders  may  be  issued.  The  early  implementation  of  these 
proposals  will  materially  reduce  expense  both  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  foreign  governments  concerned. 
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Attached  for  your  assistance  in  evaluating  these  proposals  and  their 
implications  are  a  tabular  list  of  current  and  projected  offers  of 
assistance  and  a  statement  of  the  logistic  aspects  in  each  case.^ 

F aithfully  yours,  G.  C.  Marshall 


“  Not  printed. 


Gll.93/11-350 

Memorandum  ly  the  Acting  O-fficer  in  Charge  of  Political  Affairs, 
Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  {StuartY 

SECRET  [Washington,]  November  3,  1950. 

Subject :  Possible  Measure  to  Lessen  Tension  -with  Commmiist  China 

CA  notes  with  deep  concern  the  present  aggravation  of  hostilities 
in  North  Korea  and  the  growing  possibility  that  we  may  be  drawn 
into  Avarfare  Avitli  Communist  China,  It  is  not  necessary  to  list  the 
military  and  political  problems  which  such  a  development  would 
create  for  us.  Clearly,  major  hostilities  with  Communist  China  would 
be  contrary  to  our  interests  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Chinese  people ; 
such  hostilities  could  only  benefit  the  USSR  and  the  Chinese  National¬ 
ists.  With  this  in  mind  it  behooves  us  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  our 
efforts  to  avert  what  would  be  at  least  a  tragedy  to  the  American  and 
Chinese  peoples,  and  might  lead  to  a  disaster  for  the  United  States, 
should  war  with  China  spring  World  War  III. 

It  is  very  possible  that  if  hostilities  spread  to  Communist  China,  this 
will  be  pursuant  to  a  coldly  calculated  decision  by  Peiping  and  Moscow 
to  provoke  such  action  as  a  step  toward  furthering  world  revolution. 
However,  we  should  not  assume  that  this  is  necessarily  the  case.  We 
should,  accordingly,  make  sure  that  no  failure  by  the  U.S.  or  the  UN 
to  make  crj'^stal  clear  their  intentions  contributes  to  the  spread  of 
hostilities.  By  taking  what  may  appear  to  us  unnecessary  or  repetitive 
stejis  to  make  our  own  intentions  clear,  we  may  prevent  the  spread  of 
hostilities ;  and  if  hostilities  develop  notwithstanding  our  every  effort 
wo  shall  most  certainly  stand  in  a  stronger  position  for  having  made 
the  effort. 

It  is  understood  that  a  bill  of  particulars  of  Chinese  Communist 
intervention  in  Korea  is  being  prepared  for  submission  to  the  UN. 
It  is  recommended  that  after  this  move  in  consultation  with  friendly 
delegations  and  at  the  earliest  possible  date  we  seek  to  obtain  a  UN 
resolution  specifically  (1)  calling  upon  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
cease  interv’ention  in  Korea  and  (2)  assuring  the  Chinese  Communists 
that  if  they  do  so  their  Korean  border  will  be  inviolate  and  their 


*  The  memorandum  was  addressed  to  Messrs.  Rusk,  Merchant,  and  Clubb. 
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legitimate  interests  in  mattere  relating  to  the  frontier  will  be  protected. 
We  do  not  know  whether  a  move  of  this  nature  might  be  best  made  in 
the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council,  but  recommend  discus¬ 
sion  with  UNA  respecting  this  problem.* 

Discussions  should  be  initiated  with  friendly  governments  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  General  Statfs  of  the  NAT  Poweis  regarding  the 
new  developments. 

’A  manuscript  notation  initialed  by  Mr.  Rusk  indicated  bis  agreement  with 
these  recommendations. 


795.00/11-350 

Memorandum  hrj  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pvhlic  Affairs 
{Barrett)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  {Rush) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  November  3,  1950. 

Subject :  Chinese  in  North  Korea 

Having  appeared  unduly  disturbed  over  the  Chinese  in  North  Korea 
subject  for  several  days,  I’ll  now  risk  seeming  really  alarmist.  Solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  very  unusual  Chinese  Communist  propaganda 
campaign  of  recent  days,  it  seems  to  us  that : 

1.  At  the  very  least  the  Chinese  are  building  up  to  very  large  num¬ 
bers  (perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  or  so)  “volunteers”  in  Korea,  with 
the  probable  purpose  of  keeping  us  bogged  down  in  Korea  for  many 
months. 

2.  At  the  most  they  are  building  up  to  open  employment  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  troops  in  Korea  with  a  full  expectation 
that  this  will  mean  general  war  between  the  Chinese  and  ourselves 
(for  which  they  are  preparing  their  oivn  people  psychologically). 

On  the  basis  of  propaganda  alone,  it  would  appear  that  they  are 
not  planning  to  limit  their  participation  to  anything  like  as  small  a 
force  as  the  presently  reported  18,000  “volunteers”. 

Edward  W.  Bakrett 


705.00/11-350 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  3,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  3 — 1 : 20  p.  m.] 

332.  Embtel  325^  and  previous  on  Chinese  intervention  in  North 
Korea. 


*  Received  at  12 :  29  p.  m.  on  November  2,  p.  1026. 
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Eighth  Army  intelligence  states  careful  recheck  stockades,  plus  one 
additional  Chinese  captured  yesterday,  brings  Chmese  prisoners 
seized  in  Eighth  Ai’my  area  to  total  of  17.  Careful  and  repeated  in¬ 
terrogation  of  prisoners  suggests:  (1)  there  two  Sino  units  operating 
in  Eighth  Army  sector  of  North  Korea;  (2)  these  designated  55th  and 
56th  units;  (3)  strength  of  each  unit  variously  reported  by  prisoners 
at  2,500,  5,000  and  9,000;  (4)  these  Chinese  units  were  alerted  in  Man¬ 
churia  as  early  as  10  October  to  move  to  vicinity  of  Pyongyang,  but 
owing  various  delays  crossed  the  Yalu  Eiver  in  three  groups  on 
October  19,  October  25  and  26.  Intelligence  reports  Sino  forces  show 
considerable  aptitude  for  infiltration  and  guerrilla  tactics. 

2.  Hostile  Yak  aircraft  were  shot  down  yesterday  near  Sonchon  on 
west  coast. 

Drumright 


G93.0r)A/ll-350 

M emorandwn  of  C onversation^  hy  the  Dep^ity  Director  of  the  Office 

of  Chinese  Affairs  {Perkins) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  November  3, 1950. 

Subject :  Comments  of  Canadian  Official  in  Nanlring  Ke  Possibility 
of  Chinese  Intervention  in  Korea 

Participants :  Mr.  Peter  G.  E.  Campbell,  Second  Secretary,  Canadian 
Embassy 

Mr.  Troy  L.  Perkins,  CA 

^Mr.  Campbell  of  the  Canadian  Embassy  called  by  appointment 
today  and  handed  me  the  attached  summary  of  recent  information 
which  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Eonning,  Canadian  Consul  in  Nan¬ 
king.  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  in  reading  this  consideration  would,  of 
couise,  have  to  be  given  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eonning  had  been  in 
Nanking  about  5  years,  had  been  isolated  for  some  time,  and  that  his 
chief  contacts  were  local  Chinese.  Mr.  Eonning  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  China. 

In  reply  to  my  query  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  the  only  other  Cana¬ 
dian  representatives  in  Communist  China  were  George  Patterson, 
Consul  General,  and  his  vice  consul  at  Shanghai.  He  said  that  while 
the  Canadians  had  code  facilities,  the  amount  of  information  sent  in 
was  not  great.  I  took  the  occasion  to  tell  Mr.  Campbell  that  we  were 
eager  to  receive  any  information  'which  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
External  AlTairs  might  receive  on  conditions  in  China  and  that  we 
would  be  particularly  interested  in  receiving  spot  information  on 
Communist  moves  or  activities  which  might  be  related  to  interven- 
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tion  in  Korea,  this  being  a  mutual  service  since,  if  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  are  actually  interv^ening  in  a  large  way,  it  is  of  mutual  intei’est 
to  all  the  UN  allies  participating  in  support  of  the  ROK.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  agreed  that  it  would  be  useful  and  that  he  woidd  give  us  anything 
that  would  be  of  interest. 

[Annex] 

Summary  of  Tei.egram,  October  25tii,  to  Ottawa  From  Ronnixg 

IN  Nanking 

Re:  Possibility  of  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea. 

Opinion  in  local  Chinese  official  circles  is  that  possibility  of  China 
being  involved  in  the  Korean  affair,  is  not  yet  past.  (Reference  to 
large  number  of  troops  on  the  border  and  recent  declaration  of  Peking 
leaders.) 

China  actually  has  apprehensions  about  U.S.  intentions  due  to 

1)  support  of  Nationalists; 

2)  talk  of  possibility  of  third  group  overthrowing  present  regime; 
and 

3 )  F ormosa — MacArthur  and  Chiang  talks. 

There  is  also  a  feeling  of  frustration  of  loss  of  face  over  Formosa, 
and  failure  to  be  admitted  to  United  Nations. 

While  there  is  now  evidence  of  sour- grapes  attitude  with  regard  to 
U.N.,  prosp>ect  of  admission  to  the  U.N.  would  do  much  to  oif-set 
possibility  of  intervention. 


795.00/11-450 

The  British  Embassy  to  the  Deyartment  of  State  ^ 

SECRET 


Message  From  Mr.  Bevin  to  Sir  Oliver  Franks, 

Dated  3rd  November 

[Re :]  Your  telegram  Chinese  Intervention  in  Korea.® 

I  do  not  favour  taking  precipitate  action  to  refer  this  question  to 
the  Security  Council.  This  might  make  it  more,  rather  than  less,  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  Chinese  to  climb  down  and  avoid  open  commitment.  I 
would  have  thought  that  there  was  everything  to  be  said  for  ignoring 
limited  Chinese  intervention. 

'Although  undated,  this  document  bore  a  handwritten  note  stating  that  it  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Rusk  on  November  4  by  Mr.  Graves  of  the  British  Embassy. 
“  Reference  is  to  a  telegram  from  Franks  to  Bevin,  not  printed. 
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2.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  establish  the  military  significance  of 
Chinese  intervention.  If  the  unified  command  are  still  confident  that 
their  plans  can  be  executed  despite  aid  from  China  to  the  North 
Koreans  then  there  is  everything  to  be  said  politically  for  not  forcing 
the  Chinese  into  a  position  from  which  they  cannot  withdraw.  If, 
however,  Chinese  intervention  gravely  prejudices  the  success  of  the 
military  campaign  (whether  this  intervention  takes  the  form  of  mov¬ 
ing  in  substantial  forces  or  of  permitting  the  use  of  Manchurian  air¬ 
fields)  then  there  would  be  no  alternative  to  our  taking  the  question  to 
the  Security  Council.  In  that  event  we  would  also  be  in  a  much 
stronger  position  in  doing  so.  Your  telegram  under  reference  indi¬ 
cates  that  we  may  soon  reach  this  position  and  we  are  therefore  work¬ 
ing  on  a  draft  resolution  as  a  possible  basis  for  discussion  in  the 
first  instance  with  the  State  Department. 

3.  The  lines  on  which  we  are  thinking  are  that  the  resolution  whilst 
it  condemns  Chinese  intervention  and  calls  on  them  to  withdraw  at 
the  same  time  should 

(a)  Recall  the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  of  Oc¬ 
tober  7th  on  which  United  Nations  policy  has  been  made 

(b)  Affirm  the  intention  of  the  United  Nations  forces  to  limit 
operation  to  Korea  itself 

(c)  Affirm  the  intention  of  the  United  Nations  that  their  forces 
will  withdraw  from  Korea  as  soon  as  possible 

(d)  Recognise  Chinese  interests  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of  Korea 

(e)  Suggest  that  the  United  Nations  Commission  should  take  the 
views  of  China  into  consideration  when  considering  the  future  of 
Korea  in  accordance  with  the  Assembly  Resolution  of  October  7th. 

4.  Such  a  resolution  while  calling  on  the  Chinese  to  withdraw  at 
the  same  time  provides  an  outlet  for  the  expression  by  the  Chinese 
of  their  legitimate  interest  in  the  future  of  their  neighbour  Korea. 
We  feel  that  it  should  be  stem  but  objective,  moderate  and  reasoned 
in  character  so  as  to  command  the  maximum  support. 

5.  You  should  speak  to  Rusk  on  these  lines  explaining  that  these 
are  my  preliminary  recommendations  and  that  I  would  welcome  the 
comments  of  the  State  Department  although  a  resolution  on  the  above 
lines  would  presumably  be  vetoed  by  the  Russians  it  might  have  some 
useful  propaganda  effect.  There  could  of  course  be  no  guarantee  that 
the  Chinese  would  in  fact  cease  their  intervention  and  the  direct  effect 
on  the  military  campaign  might  be  negligible.  The  graver  implications 
of  measures  to  prevent  effective  Chinese  intervention  would  then  call 
for  most  serious  consideration.  The  criterion  however  to  my  mind  is 
the  degree  of  military  significance  to  be  attached  to  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention  and  on  this  in  particular  I  would  urgently  welcome  the  views 
of  the  United  States  Administration.  In  the  meantime  our  objective 
should  be  to  continue  to  build  up  the  United  Nations  forces  so  that 
they  can  deal  effectively  with  any  force  that  can  be  put  against  them. 
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793.001/11-350 :  Telegram 

The  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  {W ilhinson')  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  Hong  Kong,  November  3, 1950 — 9  a.  m. 

[Received  November  3 — 9 : 19  p.  m.] 

969.  Press  reports  of  Chinese  Communist  troops  and  Russian  made 
jets  in  Korea  lend  increased  significance  to  Congentel  945,  October  31. 
Since  October  29  there  has  been  sharp  increase  in  NONA  articles  on 
Korea  and  distinctly  more  bellicose  tone  toward  US.  Especially  sig¬ 
nificant  are  two  articles  from  World  Culture  datelined  October  29 
and  October  31  article  from  People’’ s  Daily  October  29  and  statement 
by  ]SIaphsu-Lun  at  departure  of  delegation  to  second  world  peace 
congress  October  29.  Line  followed  in  all  these  statements  is  that  US 
bent  on  world  conquest  that  aggression  against  Koi'ea  will  be  followed 
by  invasion  of  Manchuria  and  that  Chinese  must  aid  Koreans  in  order 
defend  own  territory.  Article  by  Teng  Chao  emphasizes  weakness  US 
ground  forces  and  states  Communist  strategy  will  be  effort  to  anni¬ 
hilate  US  manpower  through  fierce  long-drawn-out  guerrilla  warfare. 
Article  concludes  it  is  essential  to  give  every  help  to  Koreans  who 
are  playing  vital  role  in  containing  American  aggression. 

Certain  recent  reports  indicate  Chinese  Communists  urgently  pre¬ 
paring  for  possible  war  with  US.  USALO  has  received  report  from 
reliable  source  of  recent  heavy  troop  movements  into  ^Manchuria  pos- 
siblv  including  elements  of  first  and  third  FA  as  well  as  fourth  FA. 
Same  source  reported  tension  in  INIukden  and  schools  being  moved 
from  towns  into  surrounding  villages  (Hong  Kong  257  USALO 
October  31^).  .  .  .  large  number  repoids  from  reliable  sources  that 
fortifications  being  rushed  in  KAvangtung  coastal  area  during  last 
two  months  and  other  .  .  .  reports  .  .  .  state  Swatow  ]\fCC  early 
October  ordered  commercial  goods  administrative  records  and  “mili¬ 
tary  matters”  moved  out  of  city  into  nearby  towns  and  that  officials 
of  Kokong  IMCC  said  if  necessary  evacuation  south  China  would  fol¬ 
low  scorched  earth  policy.  .  .  .  report  .  .  .  that  treasurer  Hong 
Kong  office  CNAC  stated  ...  he  had  been  ordered  to  Peking  “in 
view  of  tense  international  situation”  and  that  personnel  of  all  Com¬ 
munist  agencies  here  had  been  ordered  gradually  withdrawn.  Source 
of  unknown  reliability  .  .  .  told  ConGen  Head  of  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry  Mukden  had  told  his  father  they  (Chinese  Com- 


^  Not  printed. 
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munist)  would  soon  have  to  leave  Mukden  for  unknown  destination 
as  Americans  with  aid  of  Japanese  troops  were  coming  into  ]\Ian- 
churia.  He  gave  father  sum  of  money  to  tide  him  over  and  told  him 
they  would  not  destroy  city  as  they  expected  to  come  back  after  pe¬ 
riod  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  inspired  statement 
by  NONA  and  scraps  of  information  cited  above  mean  (1)  Chinese 
Communists  genuinely  afraid  US  intends  invade  Manchux'ia  and  help 
national  government  in  South  China  and  are  taking  appropriate 
defensive  measures;  or  (2)  Chinese  communists  intend  intensify 
present  limited  intervention  Korea  and  Indochina  and  are  pi* *epax-ing 
for  possible  US  retaliation;  or  (3)  large  scale  military  intervention 
by  PLA  in  North  Korea  is  imminent.  From  previous  information  for¬ 
warded  Department  we  believed  Chinese  Commimists  probably  would 
not  openly  send  Chinese  troops  across  border  (Congentel  684,  Sep¬ 
tember  29).^  Chang  Shih-hao  mission  Plong  Kong  (WEEKA  41, 
October  13  ®)  analysis  of  Korean  war  transmitted  Peking  CCP  Muni¬ 
cipal  Committee  (Congentel  814,  October  17)  and  similar  analysis  in 
October  16  meeting  of  United  Fi'ont  Department  CCP  East  China 
Bureau  ...  all  supported  this  view.  However,  suddenly  increased 
bellicosity  of  NCNA  and  statement  of  CNx\C  official  cited  above  tend 
to  confirm  Wang  Cheng-po  report  (Congentel  945,  October  31)  of 
very  recent  decision  increase  support  of  North  Koreans. 

W  e  are  not  yet  prepared  accept  Wang’s  interpretation  that  decision 
means  early  all  out  war  against  US  by  PLA.  Official  statements  indi¬ 
cate  long  term  guerrilla  war  still  chosen  method  of  wearing  down 
US  forces  but  Chinese  Conununists  undoubtedly  fear  time  is  running 
out  for  North  Koreans  and  may  well  feel  it  necessary  take  risk  of 
sending  in  more  of  own  units  as  less  dangerous  in  long  run  than 
permitting  UN  forces  consolidate  position  in  Korea  and  thus  from 
Chinese  Communist  point  of  view  posing  permanent  threat  to  their 
border. 

Wilkinson 


’  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  750  from  Hong  Kong,  received  at  4  a.  m.  on 
October  8,  p.  912. 

*  See  telegram  787  from  Hong  Kong,  received  at  10 : 35  p.  m.  on  October  14, 
p.  946.  The  mission  referred  to  as  being  undertaken  by  the  above-mentioned 
Chinese  Communist  ofiiciai  allegedly  involved  efforts  to  recruit  former  Nationalist 
Chinese  diplomats  for  service  under  the  Peking  regime  and  also  to  establish 
contact — direct  or  indirect — with  Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall  to  present 
demands  relating  to  Taiwan. 
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320/11-350:  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Amtin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Xew  York,  November  3,  1950 — 11:07  p.  m. 

[Received  November  3 — 11 : 45  p.  m.] 

Delga  232.  IC  on  Korea  has  notified  US  as  UC  that  it  today  decided 
to  invite  US  to  attend  all  future  meetings.  It  gave  US  notice  that  next 
meeting  at  10  a.  m.  IMonday,  November  6,  vrill  be  concerned : 

{a)  With  formulation  of  principles  upon  which  resolution  of  Oc¬ 
tober  12  based  that  may  guide  UN  Command  in  action  in  the  light  of 
the  resolution  pending  arrival  of  UNCOK  in  Korea.  In  general,  the 
principles  will  assert  that,  subject  to  UN  command.  South  Koreans 
ma}^  properly  be  used  north  of  38th  Parallel  for  technical  and  security 
purposes ; 

{h)  IC  would  further  like  statement  of  military  situation  insofar 
as  we  can  indicate  it  in  Monday’s  closed  session. 

Cordier  (SYG)  reports  that  IC  President  Romulo  has  asked  SYG 
to  cable  members  of  foimer  UNCOK  now  in  Korea  for  urgent  report 
on  military  situation.  USUN  officer  expressed  personal  view  UC  might 
be  able  supply  some  facts  for  IMonday  meeting  and  that  request  to 
UNCOK  members  might  be  premature.  lie  also  mentioned  possible 
necessity  for  report  to  SC.  Cordier  was  inclined  not  to  cable  before 
IMonday  on  theory  UC  is  best  channel  for  quick  report. 

Request  Department’s  guidance  on  general  lines  of  infonnational 
content  of  any  remarks  by  US  representative  regarding  (5). 

Austin 


Editoincd  Note 

On  November  4,  General  MacArthur,  in  response  to  a  message  fmm 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  previous  day,  provided  an  interim 
appreciation  of  the  situation  in  Korea  in  the  light  of  what  appeared 
to  be  overt  intervention  by  Chinese  Communist  forces.  lie  indicated 
that  it  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  appraise  authoritatively  the 
actualities  of  Chinese  intervention  but  indicated  that  full  scale  inter¬ 
vention  appeared  unlikely.  In  the  last  sentence  of  his  telegram,  he 
recommended  against  hasty,  premature  conclusions  and  added  that 
a  final  appraisal  should  await  a  more  complete  accumulation  of  mili¬ 
tary  facts.  (The  text  of  General  MacArthur’s  message,  telegram 
C-68285,  is  printed  in  Truman,  Years  of  Trial  and  Hope,  373 ; 
see  also  Appleman,  South  to  the  Naktong,  North  to  the  YaVa^  pag© 
702.) 
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795.00/11-450 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  {Lovett)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  4  November  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Reference  is  made  to  your  conversation,  on 
or  about  13  October,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  regarding 
the  desirability  of  establishing  a  more  explicit  delimitation  of  air  op¬ 
erations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Korean  border,  in  order  to  ensure 
against  a  repetition  of  border  incidents.^  The  considerations  which 
you  presented  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with 
the  request  that  they  review  the  matter  in  an  attempt  to  determine  (a) 
the  necessity  for  U.S.  air  and  naval  unit  operations  within  a  fixed 
distance  from  the  Manchurian  and  Soviet  borders;  (5)  whether  there 
are  adequate  military  reasons  for  conducting  such  operations  in  the 
area  in  the  present  circumstances  and  (c)  whether  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff'  should  not  send  an  amplifying  message  to  General  MacArthur 
in  the  light  of  the  political  considerations  as  well  as  the  changed 
military  situation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  given  full  consideration  to  the 
above  questions  and  holds  the  following  views  thereon : 

(a)  The  need  for  air  interdiction  operations  in  areas  contiguous 
to  the  international  boundaries  of  Korea  is  sufficient  justification  for 
not  further  delimiting  air  operations. 

(5)  Further,  in  light  of  infonnation  currently  available  it  appears 
that  U.N.  ground  force  (including  U.S.)  operations  will  be  required 
up  to  the  international  boundaries  of  Korea.  Therefore,  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  desirable,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  to  deny  these 
ground  troops  air  and  naval  support  in  these  areas ;  nor  would  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  loss  of  life  entailed  by  such  denial  be  justified. 

(c)  Moreover,  there  will  be  a  continuing  requirement  for  aerial 
as  well  as  ground  reconnaissance  in  areas  contiguous  to  the  borders 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

(</)  In  the  light  of  various  directives  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  recent  events,  it  is  felt  that  General  MacArthur  and  his 
subordinate  commanders  are  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  for  avoid¬ 
ing  any  violations  of  Manchurian  and  Soviet  territory.  It  would 
appear  that  a  further  directive  on  this  subject  is  unnecessary  at  the 
present  time. 

Faithfully  yours,  Robert  A.  Lovett 


‘  See  the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Acheson,  dated  October  10,  concerning  a  con- 
ver.«atlon  with  Mr.  Lovett,  p.  922. 
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795.00/11-450 

Memorandum,  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  (Oluhb) 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (Rusk) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  November  4,  1950. 

Subject:  Chinese  Communist  Inter\"ention  in  Korea:  Estimate  of 
Objectives. 

The  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  Korea  must  be  viewed 
again.st  tlie  background  of  the  earlier  warning  from  Peiping  tliat  China 
would  intervene  in  the  event  that  UN  forces  crossed  the  38th  Parallel. 
The  intei-vention  was,  that  is,  a  calculated  move  for  which  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  well  in  advance,  and  did  not  arise  accidentally  or 
through  processes  over  which  the  Chinese  Commimists  had  no  control. 
The  Chinese  Communists  were  well  informed  respecting  UN  objectives, 
and  UN  strength  and  capabilities,  in  Korea.  They  were  thus  in  a  good 
position  to  lay  their  plans  accordingly,  providing  good  margin  for 
error,  to  the  end  that  they  might  attain  their  ends — wdiich  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  been  determined  in  consultation  with  the  USSIl  side, 
possibly  in  the  August  conference  at  Peiping  which  has  so  frequently 
been  reported  upon.^  It  remains  to  determine  the  Chinese  Communist 
objectives  in  their  intervention. 

I.  Hypothetical  Alternatives : 

1.  Protection  of  Chinese  interest  in  Yalu  power. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  limited  cordon  sanitaire  bordering  on  Man¬ 
churia  and  USSR. 

3.  Restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  June  25  in  North  Korea. 

4.  Expulsion  of  UN  forces  from  the  entire  Korean  peninsula. 

5.  Creation  of  an  excuse  for  involvement  of  Japan. 

6.  Offering  of  a  springboard  for  World  War  III. 

II.  Discussion: 

1.  There  has  been  no  reference  in  Chinese  Communist  propaganda 
to  the  Yalu  po’wer-plant  factor.  The  power  installation,  if  important, 
is  nevertheless  not  the  only  source  of  power  for  Manchurian  industry. 
There  are  both  hydro-electric  and  thermal  plants  which  are  prolaibly 
adequate,  in  the  main,  for  the  supply  of  all  ^Manchuria’s  needs,  even 
though  certain  difficulties  would  undoubtedly  be  encountered  in  the 
first  instance.  The  original  Chinese  threat  of  intervention  had  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Yalu  River  installation,  the  Chinese  have  at  this  juncture 
made  no  demarche  respecting  that  installation,  and  the  scale  of  their 
present  inteiwention  indicates  clearly  more  than  a  desire  to  protect  a 
local  area. 


^  See  telegram  045  from  Hong  Kong,  received  at  2 :35  p.  m.  on  October  31,  p.  1010. 
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2.  The  establishment  of  a  limited  cordon  sanitaire  does  not  appear 
envisaged  in  their  propaganda  approach  to  the  Chinese  people  de¬ 
manding  support  for  the  North  Koreans  and  resistance  to  an  alleged 
threat  of  aggression  against  China.  The  establishment  of  such  a  lim¬ 
ited  belt  would  militarily  be  difficult  and,  in  the  light  of  the  North 
Korean  refusal  to  surrender,  from  the  political  point  of  view  does 
not  appear  approximate  to  the  Communist  minimum  political 
objective. 

3.  The  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  June  25  would  perhaps 
have  met  the  requirements  implicit  in  Chou  en-lai’s  earlier  demarche 
to  the  Indian  Ambassador — satisfaction  of  which  would,  however, 
have  left  Korea  still  in  a  divided  and  basically  unstable  state.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  restoration  of  North  Korean  authority  south 
as  far  as  the  38th  Parallel  would  now  meet  the  present  joint  designs 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Moscow  strategists,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  circumstance  that  the  North  Koreans  nominally  still 
maintain  their  original  objective  of  establishing  their  authority 
throughout  the  entire  Korean  peninsula.  It  must  be  considered,  never¬ 
theless,  as  a  minimum  objective  as  determined  by  both  political  and 
military  factors. 

4.  The  expulsion  of  United  Nations  forces  from  the  entire  Korean 
peninsula  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  desirable  objective 
by  the  North  Koreans,  the  Chinese  Communists  and  by  Moscow.  The 
Chinese  Communist  forces  now  available  in  Manchuria  number,  ac¬ 
cording  to  SCAP,  no  less  than  forty-four  divisions — with  possibly 
more.  No  firm  information  is  available  regarding  the  number  of  So¬ 
viet  troops  in  Manchuria  (as  distinct  from  the  Dairen-Port  Arthur 
area).  Today’s  telecon  refers  to  the  presence  of  three  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  divisions  identified  as  being  in  contact  with  the  Eighth  Army. 
Presumably  the  Communist  strategists  would  contemplate  expulsion 
of  UN  forces  from  Korea  if  it  were  considered  within  their  capability 
to  do  so,  by  reason  of  the  important  benefit  which  would  thus  derive 
to  the  Communist  camp  in  terms  of  both  political  and  military  factors. 
For  them,  time  would  be  a  less  valuable  commodity  than  for  us.  The 
mere  tying  down  of  UN  forces  might  be  considered  a  valid  objective. 

5.  Both  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  sides  have  already  put  on  record 
the  allegation  that  the  United  States  is  employing  Japanese  forces  in 
the  fighting  in  Korea.  The  Sino-Soviet  Alliance  of  February  14  pro¬ 
vides  that  one  signatory  shall  go  to  war  in  support  of  the  other  if  the 
second  be  involved  in  conflict  with  either  J apan  or  a  nation  connected 
with  Japan.  Certain  defense  measures  being  undertaken  in  Man¬ 
churia  would  indicate  a  possible  belief  that  Chinese  action  in  Korea 
will  bring  a  UN  military  reaction  into  China.  It  must  be  considered 
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possible  that,  in  the  event  TIN  military  actions  were  carried  over  the 
Manchurian  boundary,  this  would  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  invoking 
the  provisions  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Alliance  with  the  charge  that  the 
Japanese  had  been  involved  in  the  fighting  in  Korea  and/or  that  a 
nation  connected  with  Japan  was  involved  in  an  intrusion  into  Chi¬ 
nese  territory.  If  this  development  were  in  fact  taken  as  the  occasion 
for  citing  the  treaty  in  question,  a  prompt  Soviet  attack  on  Japan 
could  logically  be  expected.  In  that  event,  although  the  hostilities 
might  nominally  be  limited  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Japan  area, 
the  USSK  indubitably  could  be  expected  to  be  in  a  posture  of  readi¬ 
ness  to  accept,  if  need  be,  the  challenges  of  World  War  III. 

It  is  appropriate  to  deduce  that  Moscow,  in  its  estimate  of  world 
political  currents  will  have  judged  that  the  UN  will  refuse  to  cross 
the  boundaries  of  Korea  into  ^Manchuria.  But  they  will  not  have  ne¬ 
glected  the  possibility ;  nor  should  we  neglect  the  possibility  that  they 
plan  to  expand  the  area  of  conflict — whatever  the  excuse. 

6.  The  Chinese  Communist  drive  into  Korea  was  not  accompanied 
by  a  like  surprise  move  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  United  States 
in  a  new  Pearl  Harbor,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  assumed  in  the  first 
instance  that  the  present  move  is  designed  to  constitute  at  most  and 
worst  an  intermediary  stage  which  will  lead  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  III.  This  assumption  that  the  Moscow  aim  in  the  present  move 
is  limited  in  immediate  scope  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  effort  to  disguise  the  intervention,  if  only 
nominally.  One  suggested  route  for  arriving  at  the  particular  point 
of  World  War  Ill’s  outbreak  would  be,  as  indicated  above,  by  way  of 
involvement  in  Japan ;  another  would  obviously  be  by  springing  one 
or  more  of  a  series  of  moves  elsewhere  in  the  world,  while  the  United 
States  had  its  major  available  forces  pinned  down  in  Korea,  until  the 
conflagration  had  reached  the  explosion  point.  Germany  is  an  obvious 
focus  of  political  moves,  and  Moscow’s  demarche  vis-a-vis  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  British  and  French  Ambassadors  on  November  3  may  have  some 
not-distant  relationship  to  events  in  Korea.  World  War  III  might  be 
reached,  in  short,  by  either  a  fairly  direct  or  somewhat  round-about 
route  with  Korea  as  its  starting  point. 

III.  Tentative  Conclusions: 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  brief  delineation  of  the  alternatives — all 
of  which  must  be  taken  in  view — it  is  concluded : 

1.  The  Chinese  Communists  interest  is  not  limited  to  the  Yalu  power 
installation  and/or  other  border  factors,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
limited  cordon  sanitaire  therefore  would  be  without  major  political 
or  economic  si^iificance  and  is,  therefore,  probably  less  than  tlie 
minimum  objective. 
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2.  The  minimiira  Chinese  Communist  objective  must  be  considered 
to  be  either  tlie  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  June  25  in  North 
Korea  or  the  exptdsion  of  UN  forces  from  the  entire  Korean  ijeninsuia. 

3.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume,  even  so,  tliat  Peiping  and  iVIoscow  to¬ 
gether  have  not  made  plans  which  envision  the  possibility  that,  in 
given  circumstances,  the  area  of  hostilities  shall  extended  first  to 
Manchuria,  second  perhaps  to  Japan  or  alternatively  to  Western 
Europe,  with  the  result  in  either  case  to  be  the  outbreak  of  World  War 

III,  soon  or  late. 

IV.  Recommendations: 

1.  That  the  united  UN  front  be  maintained  at  all  costs,  with  the 
UN  military  and  political  responsibilities  in  Korea  to  be  distributed 
more  equally  than  at  present  among  the  concerned  member  nations. 

2.  That  the  essence  of  the  standing  directive  to  General  MacArthur 
bo  maintained  at  least  until  the  militai'y  situation  is  further  clarified, 
that  is,  that  the  UN  forces  continue  action  against  the  enemy  in  Korea 
(but  in  Korea  only)  for  so  long  as  it  appears  possible  to  achieve  UN 
objectives:  if  a  sound  drubbing  could  be  administered  to  Chinese 
Commimist  forces,  with  the  war  localized  within  Korea,  this  could 
only  have  a  salutary  effect  in  Asia. 

3.  That  the  factore  favoring  continued  UN  and  US  involvement 
in  Korea,  however,  be  weighed  against  any  other  factors  determined 
to  be  operating  against  US  and  UN  interests  in  other  possible  theatres 
of  conflict  throughout  the  world,  to  the  end  that  such  involvement 
shall  not  be  carried  past  a  point  where  it  would  result  in  our  being 
exposed  to  vital  blows  elsewhere. 


Policy  Planning  Staff  Files 

Memorandum  hy  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  {Nitze) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  4,  1950. 

General  Loper  of  the  Defense  Department  ^  came  to  the  State 
Department  today  at  my  request  to  discuss  the  question  of  possible 
U.S.  use  of  atomic  bombs  to  counter  Chinese  Communist  military 
action  in  Korea. 

If  the  bomb  were  used  in  Korea  it  would  be  for  tactical  purposes 
against  troop  concentrations  and  artillery  support  positions.  Against 
such  targets  it  should  prove  effective.  However,  such  targets  would 
probably  not  come  about  normally ;  they  would  have  to  be  created  by 
tactical  maneuvers  of  U.N.  forces.  Very  few  atomic  bombs  could  be 
used  as  few  targets  could  be  created.  In  addition  to  the  purely  military 

*  Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  B.  Loper  was  Assistant  for  Atomic  Energy,  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  U.S.  Army. 
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effect,  use  of  the  bomb  for  these  purposes  might  prove  a  deterrent 
against  further  Chinese  participation.  If  the  bomb  were  used  for  tac¬ 
tical  purposes,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  would  be  large  destruction  of 
civilian  life. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  present  circumstances  the  atomic  bomb 
would  be  militarily  decisive  in  Korea,  and  there  is  a  serious  possibility 
that  its  use  might  bring  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  war.  Furthermore, 
its  use  would  help  arouse  the  peoples  of  Asia  against  us. 

If  the  bomb  should  be  used  for  strategic  purposes  through  attacks 
on  such  Manchurian  cities  as  IMukden,  Fushuii,  Anshan,  Harbin  and 
Dairen,  this  action  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  many  civilians 
and  would  almost  certainly  bring  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  war. 

If  we  should  consider  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  Korean 
area,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  military  actions  there  are  under 
U.N.  auspices,  that  its  use  would  have  world-wide  repercussions,  and 
that  there  is  a  question  whether  we  should  use  it  only  with  U.N. 
concurrence.  Obtaining  U.N.  concurrence  beforehand  might  keep  the 
moral  forces  of  the  world  with  us  in  the  use  of  the  bomb,  whereas  a 
unilateral  decision  to  use  it  might  leave  us  in  a  disadvantageous  moral 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  the  publicity  attending  debate  of  this 
question  in  the  United  Nations  would  be  of  military  value  to  our 
adversary. 

Paul  H.  Nitzb 


795B. 13/11— 450  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drvmright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  4,  1950 — 9  p.  m. 

[Received  November  4 — 2:51  p.  m.] 

335.  Embtel  329,  and  331,  November  3,^  on  rejection  of  George  Paek 
as  Prime  Minister.  Rejection  of  Paek  by  National  Assembly  by  secret 
vote  100  against,  21  for,  and  2  abstaining,  came  after  motion  for  brief 
consideration  was  ignored. 

Overwhelming  rejection  of  Paek,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  able 
and  honest,  can  be  attributed  mainly  to  deep-seated  Assembly  hostility 
to  Rhee  and  his  Cabinet  and  to  selfish  political  maneuvering.  Another 
factor  militating  against  Pack  was  suddenness  with  which  Rhee  pre¬ 
sented  his  name.  Although  it  appears  Kim  Sung  So  (leader  of  DNP) 

'  Neither  printed.  Telegram  331  reported  that  Acting  Prime  Minister  Sihn 
Sung  Mo  had  confidentially  informed  the  American  Embassy  that  he  had  urged 
upon  President  Rhee  the  reconstitution  of  the  Korean  Cabinet,  tendered  his 
own  resignation,  and  suggested  as  his  replacement  Minister  of  Education  George 
Paek,  pointing  out  that  Paek  was  able,  honest,  patriotic,  and  a  native  of  North 
Korea.  (795B.13/11-350) 
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and  perhaps  Shinicky  were  apprised  of  Ehee's  intention  evening  of 
second,  Pack  s  nomination  came  as  surprise  to  most  A-ssemblymen. 
There  was  thus  no  real  attempt  by  administration  to  lobby  in  favor  of 
Paek. 

Embassy  understands  that  at  Cabinet  meeting  yesterday  afternoon 
decision  was  taken  to  resubmit  Paek’s  name,  jxissibly  within  a  few 
days  time. 

Open  hostility  between  National  Assembly  and  Rhee  is  further 
evidenced  by  introduction  in  Assembly  today  of  resolution  reportedly 
supported  by  85  Assemblymen  calling  for  resignation  of  entire  Cabinet. 
Resolution  was  presented  directly  to  presiding  vice  chairman,  Chang 
Taek  Sang  who  called  for  vote  whether  discussion  should  be  initiated 
immediately  or  postponed  until  November  6.  After  two  indecisive  votes 
consideration  of  resolution  was  deferred  to  sixth.* 

Drumright 


’  Telegram  346,  November  7,  from  Seoul,  not  printed,  reported  that  the  National 
Assembly  had  voted  overwhelmingly  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  war 
situation,  to  postpone  a  decision  on  the  resolution  calling  for  the  resignation  of 
the  Cabinet.  During  the  debate,  several  Ministers  were  severely  criticized  for 
their  conduct  in  office  since  the  outbreak  of  fighting.  (795B.13/11-750) 


795B. 00/11-450  :  Telegrnm 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  4, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

[Received  November  4 — 2 :  56  p.  m.] 

333.  Re  Hague  630,  October  30,  to  Department;  repeated  info 
Seoul  1.^  Following  is  Embassy’s  comment:  Difficult  evaluate  Times 
article  which  unavailable  here;  from  context  reftel  appears,  however, 
article  purports  describe  alleged  ROK  widespread  brutalities  against 
Commies  caught  Seoul.  Although  Embassy  much  interested  this  sub¬ 
ject  even  fearing  prior  to  its  return  here  there  might  be  blood  bath 
Seoul  streets.  Embassy  has  been  pleasantly  impressed  generally 
reasonable  attitude  ROK  officials  towards  persons  suspected  aiding 
enemy  during  Commie  occupation.  Embassy  has  inquired  at  British 
I./egation  both  re  Times  correspondent  and  I.<cgation’s  possible  posses¬ 
sion  information  this  subject.  British  Charge  says  are  no  Times  cor¬ 
respondents  Korea  present  time;  from  date  article  appearing  Tiroes 
he  believes  must  have  been  written  by  correspondent  earlier  here  but 
then  in  Tokyo.  Re  charge  brutalities,  says  only  mention  made  him  by 

‘  Not  printed.  It  reported  on  expres.sions  of  concern  l)y  official.s  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Foreign  Ministry  over  an  article  in  The  Times  of  London,  October  25, 
dealing  with  alleged  mistreatment  by  ROK  olHcials  of  fellow  Koreans  in  the 
Seoul  arm  accused  of  being  Communists  or  collaborators  during  the  North 
Korean  occupation.  (795.00/1 6-3050) 


408-806—76- 
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this  man  was  of  rough  treatment  sometimes  encountered  at  police 
stations. 

Embassy  suggests  Department  consider  forwarding  to  Embassy 
Hague  for  information  Netherlands  Foreign  Office  substance  Embtel 
281,  October  20;  Embtel  317,  October  31,*  and  pertinent  part  Embassy 
unnumbered  despatch  October  1.®  Considering  nature  Commie  inva¬ 
sion  three  months  occupation  Seoul,  perpetration  atrocities  including 
wide-scale  murder  and  kidnaping,  should  be  expected  popular  feeling 
against  Commie  agents  very  high  especially  among  citizens  Seoul  who 
remained  here  during  those  three  months;  additionally,  many  police 
lost  part  or  all  their  families  although  they  themselves  had  gone 
south.  Under  such  circumstances,  Embassy  considers  EOK  agencies 
have  shown  generally  commendable  restraint.  Noteworthy  as  of  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  of  9777  arrestees  investigated  approximately  half  released 
for  lack  legal  evidence.  Also  noteworthy,  those  persons  not  arrested 
and  tried  for  “collaboration”,  but  for  violation  specific  terms  National 
Security  Law  and  other  laws,  especially  those  covering  conspiracy 
overthrow  state  with  force  arms,  espionage,  and  murder. 

Embassy  also  draws  attention  many  thousand  enemy  POW'S  cap¬ 
tured  by  EOK  forces  who  treated  in  accordance  with  Geneva 
conventions  according  to  testimony  of  International  Eed  Cross 
representatives. 

Eeference  to  “policy  permitting  Ehee  regime  unfettered  control 
EOK  mistake”  not  understood  here.  EOK  sovereign  state  with  legally 
established  government.  Ehee’s  public  and  private  statements  regard¬ 
ing  forgiveness  enemies,  ignoring  small  fry  among  Commies,  seem 
highly  commendable.  Should  Embassy  learn  of  practices  alleged  by 
Times  article,  it  would  urge  their  termination,  as  presumably  would 
CINCUNC  Japan. 

Embassy  believes,  however.  Times  article  as  described  highly  imagi¬ 
native,  little  associated  with  facts  present  situation. 

Drumiught 

’  Neither  printed.  They  reported  on  the  Republic  of  Korea’s  program  for 
handling  persons  arrested  for  alleged  collaboration  with  the  Communists  in  the 
Seoul  area.  (795B.00/1O-205O;  795.00/10-3160) 

*  Not  printed. 


795.00/11-550 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  5, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

TRiORiTY  [Ecceived  November  5 — 8 : 05  a.  m.] 

337.  EeEmbtel  332  ^  on  Chinese  Communist  activity  in  North  Korea. 
According  Eighth  Army  Intelligence,  only  significant  development 


‘  Received  at  1 :20  p.  m.  on  November  3,  p.  1030. 
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emerging  past  two  days  has  been  spotting  of  considerable  southbound 
vehicular  traffic  at  various  Yalu  River  crossings  in  northwest  Korea, 
Inasmuch  as  Chinese  originally  entered  North  Korea  with  only  three 
days’  rations  and  100  rounds  ammunition  each,  it  surmised  southward 
traffic  largely  of  supply  character.  With  UN  forces  in  Eighth  Army 
area  regrouping  and  generally  on  defensive,  few  prisoners  have  been 
taken  past  two  days  and  only  one  found  to  be  of  Chinese  race.  No 
hostile  air  activity  reported  past  two  days  which  perhaps  due  bad 
weather. 

Reports  from  Tenth  Corps  area  which  delayed  as  much  as  30  hours 
in  receipt  here  indicate  US  iNIarines  in  contact  with  Sino-Communist 
unit  about  20  miles  north  Hamhung. 

Drumrigiit 


320/11-550  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretai'y  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  November  5,  1950 — 1 :  22  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [  Received  November  5 — 1 :  53  p.  m.] 

Delga  236.  For  Johnson,  NA.  Folloiving  is  draft  of  statement  of 
principles  IC  on  Korea  will  consider  Monday,  November  6, 10 :  00  a.  m. 
This  is  revision  of  original  text  made  as  result  consultation  betAveen 
Plimsoll  representing  IC  and  Allison.  Plimsoll  believes  it  will  gain 
general  approval  but  neither  he  nor  Allison  made  any  commitments 
as  to  its  acceptability.  Department’s  comments  urgently  requested: 

“In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderetanding  the  IC  desires  to 
clarify  some  points  in  its  revsolution  of  12th  October  1950. 

“The  IC  on  Korea  wishes  to  ensui-e  that  the  people  of  the  northern 
part  of  Korea  shall  have  the  opportunit}'  to  participate  fidly  and  freely 
in  the  establishment  of  a  unified  and  democratic  government  of  Korea. 
It  therefore  advised  the  Unified  Command  on  12th  October  to  exercise 
administratii'e  functions  in  the  north  until  the  commission  has  con¬ 
sidered  means  of  consulting  the  Korean  people  and  their 
repre.sentatives. 

“The  IC  on  Korea  considers  that,  subject  to  tlie  needs  of  military 
operations  and  security,  the  following  principles  should  govern  any 
use  in  the  north  of  Koreans  from  south  of  the  38th  parallel  in  order  to 
conform  with  the  ro^lution  of  the  committee  adopted  on  12th  Oc¬ 
tober  1950. 

“1.  Any  Koreans  south  of  the  38th  parallel  who  are  used  in 
the  north  should  be  appointed  by,  under  the  control  of  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  UC  and  not  act  as  the  representatiA’es  or  agents  of 
any  other  authority ; 

“2.  Such  Koreans  should  not  be  used  in  a  manner  which  Avould 
enable  them  to  bring  political  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  local  in- 
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habitants  or  in  any  manner  restrict  the  free  expression  of  political 
opinions  by  the  local  inhabitants ; 

“3.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  use  local  residents  wherever 
possible  before  using  Koreans  from  south  of  the  38th  parallel. 

“These  principles  will  be  reviewed  by  the  UN  Commission  for  the 
Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  after  it  meets.” 

Austin 


795B, 5/11-550  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Miss'io'n.  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  AYasiiington,  November  5, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

URGENT 

470.  FYI  only.  Following  is  text  of  draft  special  report  from  CG 
United  Nations  Command  to  UN  now  under  consideration  here.  No 
action  of  any  kind  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  this  draft  report 
pending  further  instructions  from  Dept. 

“I  herewith  submit  a  special  report  of  the  United  Nations  command 
operations  in  Korea  which  I  believe  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  United  Nations. 

^^Introduction 

“The  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea  are  continuing  their  drive  to 
the  north  and  their  efforts  to  destroy  further  the  effectivene.ss  of  the 
enemy  as  a  fighting  force  are  proving  successful.  However,  presently 
in  certain  areas  of  Korea,  the  United  Nations  forces  are  meeting  a 
new  foe.  It  is  apparent  to  our  fighting  forces,  and  our  intelligence 
agencies  have  confirmed  the  fact,  that  the  United  Nations  are  presently’’ 
in  hostile  contact  with  Chinese  Communist  military  units  deployed 
for  action  against  the  forces  of  the  United  Command. 

“T’Ae  Fact  of  Intervention 

“Hereafter,  in  summary  form,  are  confirmed  intelligence  re]iorts 
substantiating  the  fact  that  forces  other  than  Korean  are  resisting  our 
efforts  to  cari-y  out  the  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations : 

“a.  22  August:  Approximately  50  bursts  heavy  antiaircraft  fire 
from  Manchurian  side  of  Yalu  River  against  RB-29  flying  at  7,000 
feet  over  Korea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sui-Ho  reservoir;  damage,  none; 
time,  1600K;  weather,  10  miles  visibility,  high  broken  clouds. 

“5.  2Jt.  August:  Approximately  40  bursts  heavy  antiaircraft  fire 
from  Manchurian  side  of  Yalu  River  against  RB-29  flying  at  10,000 
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feet  over  Korea  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinuiju ;  damage,  none ;  time,  1500K ; 
weather,  20  miles  visibility. 

15  October;  Antiaircraft  fire  from  the  ^Manchurian  side  of  Yalu 
River  against  a  flight  of  4  F-51’s  flying  near  the  Sinuiju  Airfield  on 
the  Korean  side  of  the  river ;  damage,  1  aircraft  total  loss ;  time,  14451 ; 
Aveather,  overcast  at  8,000  feet;  8  to  10  miles  visibility. 

“<7.  16  October:  The  370th  Regiment  of  the  124th  Division  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  42nd  Army,  consisting  of  approximately  2,500 
troops,  crossed  the  Yalu  River  (Korean  border)  at  Man  Po  Jin,  and 
proceeded  to  the  area  of  Chosen  and  Fusen  Dams  in  North  Korea 
where  they  came  in  contact  with  UN  forces  appi'oximately  40  miles 
north  of  Ham  Hung. 

“e.  17  October:  Approximately  15  bursts  heavy  antiaircraft  fire 
from  Manchurian  side  of  Yalu  River  against  RB-29  flying  at  10,000 
feet  over  Korea  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinuiju;  damage,  none;  time,  12001; 
weather,  8  miles  visibility,  low  clouds  2,300  feet. 

“/.  20  October:  A  Chinese  Communist  task  force  known  as  the  ‘56th’ 
unit  consisting  of  approximately  6,000  troops  crossed  the  Yalu  River 
(Korean  Border)  at  Antung  and  deployed  to  positions  in  Korea  south 
of  the  Sui-Ho  Dam.  A  captured  Chinese  Communist  soldier  of  this 
task  force  states  that  his  group  was  organized  out  of  the  regidar 
Chinese  Commimist  40th  Army  stationed  at  Antung,  Manchuria. 

“g.  1  'November:  A  flight  of  F-51’s  was  attacked  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon  by  6  to  9  jet  aircraft  which  fleAV  across  the  Yalu  River  into  ]Man- 
churia.  No  damage  was  done  to  UN  airci'aft.  A  Red  Star  was  observed 
on  the  top  of  the  right  wing  on  one  of  the  jet  aircraft. 

“A.  1  November:  Antiaircraft  fire  from  the  Manchurian  side  of  the 
Yalu  River  directed  against  a  flight  of  13  F-80  aircraft  was  observed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sinuiju  at  1345  hours.  This  resulted  in  the  total  loss 
of  1  UN  aircraft. 

“i.  SO  October:  Interrogation  of  19  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  identi¬ 
fied  two  additional  regiments  of  124  CCF  Division,  the  371  and  the 
372  in  the  vicinity  of  Changjin. 

2  November:  Interrogation  of  prisoners  of  war  indicates  the 
54  CCF  unit  in  Korea.  This  unit  is  reported  to  have  same  organization 
as  55  and  56  units,  but  to  be  drawn  from  the  112, 113,  and  114  Divisions 
of  the  38  CCF  Army. 

“A.  3  November :  F urther  interrogation  of  Chinese  prisoners  of  war 
indicates  56  CCF  unit  organized  from  elements  of  118,  119,  and  120 
CCF  Divisions  of  the  40  CCF  Army. 

“Z.  J  N ovemher ;  As  of  this  date,  a  total  of  35  CCF  piisoners  had 
been  taken  in  Korea. 

“The  continued  employment  of  Chinese  Communist  forces  in  Korea 
and  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  such  forces,  either  inside  or  outside 
Korea,  are  matters  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  bring  at  once  to 
the  attention  of  the  UN.” 


Aciieson 
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320/11-550  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

CONFIDENTTAL  'WASHINGTON,  November  5,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

Gadel  95.  EeDelga  232  Nov  3.  With  respect  Par  (a)  urtel  suggest 
that  if  IC  desires  to  formulate  such  principles  they  be  drawn  in  broad¬ 
est  possible  term  so  as  not  to  limit  ability  CINCUNC  to  make  full  use 
of  all  resources,  facilities,  services  and  personnel  made  available  to 
him  by  all  participating  govts  including  Govt  ROK  in  carrying  out 
difficult  task  entrusted  to  Unified  Command  by  IC  resolution  of 
Oct  12.  Principle  that  South  Koreans  may  be  used  north  of  38°  for 
only  technical  and  security  purposes  raises  difficult  question  of  defini¬ 
tion  of  terms  “South  Koreans”  and  “technical  and  security  purposes”. 
As  IC  is  aware  several  millions  persons  unwilling  to  accept  Com¬ 
munist  domination  moved  from  north  of  38th  parallel  to  south  since 
1945.  Also,  virtually  without  exception  all  personnel  of  the  NK  regime 
at  all  levels  have  left  their  posts.  It  would  manifestly  be  impracticable 
and  undesirable  to  require  CINCUNC  to  use  in  other  than  technical 
or  security  positions  only  those  elements  of  the  NK  population  left 
in  the  area  at  the  time  of  occupation  by  UN  forces  and  prevent  his 
use  of  former  residents  of  the  area  who  have  now  returned  to  their 
homes  and  who  are  sufficiently  well  qualified  to  assume  positions  of 
responsibility  in  civil  affairs  and  who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
local  population  and  problems  of  the  occupied  area. 

It  is  believed  that  only  limiting  principle  should  be  that  all  per¬ 
sonnel,  including  Govt  ROK  personnel,  used  by  CINCUNC  in  admin¬ 
istration  NK  should  be  responsible  only  to  CINCUNC  and  should 
in  no  way  represent  Govt  ROK  or  exercise  its  authority  north  of  38th 
parallel.  Govt  ROK  has  already  accepted  this  principle. 

Any  principles  proposed  by  IC  should  be  assessed  in  light  of  Civil 
Affairs  Directive  to  General  MacArthur  which  it  is  believed  consti¬ 
tutes  sound  and  workable  basis  for  carrying  out  occupation  consistent 
with  views  of  UN  as  expressed  by  GA  and  IC  resolutions.  If  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  you  are  authorized  to  discuss  in  strict  confidence 
full  text  of  directive  with  IC.  As  it  is  view  of  General  MacArthur 
that  any  public  release  of  directive  prior  to  cessation  of  major  hostili¬ 
ties  would  possibly  have  adverse  effect  upon  combat  troops  under  his 
command  as  well  as  upon  Govt  ROK  important  that  contents  of 
directiv’e  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  made  public  at  this  time. 

Request  that  currency  question  (Gadel  84  Oct  31)  be  discussed  with 
IC  in  light  of  principles  formulated  with  view  of  immediately  ob¬ 
taining  firm  views  of  IC  as  urgent  decision  be  reached  Nov  6.  In 
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addition  to  points  for  your  guidance  in  Gadel  84,  another  considera¬ 
tion  favoring  use  of  KOK  currency  is  time  element.  ROK  currency  is 
immediately  available  while  making  of  plates  and  printing  of  UN 
scrip  would  require  at  minimum  several  weeks. 

Instructions  on  requested  report  to  IC  on  military  situation  will 
follow.^ 

Acheson 

^  Not  printed. 


795.00/11-350 :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Offices  ^ 

SECRET  NiACT  WASHINGTON,  November  5, 1950 — 11  p.  m. 

priority 

119.  Please  deliver  immediately  to  FonOff  text  Special  Report  by 
United  Nations  Command  on  Korea  relayed  as  Deptels  2410  to  Paris, 
400  to  Taipei,  399  to  Cairo,  92  to  Quito,  331  to  Oslo,  377  to  Belgrade, 
185  to  Havana  and  672  to  New  Delhi.®  Moscow  and  London  no  action. 
Inform  FonOffs  listed  that  Special  Report  is  being  filed  with  UN 
tonight  for  information  Security  Council  and  that  US  will  ask  for 
early  meeting  of  SC  to  discuss  unlawful  intervention  in  Korea.  USUN 
will  be  in  touch  with  their  dels  in  New  York.  Our  objectives  in  Korea 
i-emain  same.  We  wish  to  localize  Korean  fighting  and  prevent  it  from 
spreading.  We  believe  UN  must  firmly  insist  that  illegal  intervention 
be  promptly  halted.  On  other  hand,  we  hope  Chi  Commie  authorities 
will  come  to  senses  and  not  force  extension  of  hostilities  which  it  had 
been  UN  purpose  from  beginning  to  avoid. 

Acheson 


‘  Sent  to  Belgrade,  Cairo,  Havana,  London,  Mo.scow,  New  Delhi,  Oslo,  Paris, 
Quito,  Taipei,  and  the  U.S.  Mission  at  the  United  Nations. 

*  See  telegram  476,  November  5,  5  p.m.,  to  New  York,  p.  1046. 


795B. 5/11-550 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington,  November  5,  1950 — 11  p.  m. 

NIACT 

477.  Tliere  follows  draft  res  for  possible  use  in  SC  relating  to  Chi 
intervention  Korea.  This  is  not  firm  draft  but  can  be  used  for  discussion 
with  UKDel  but  not  at  this  stage  with  other  SC  membere.  In  addition 
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to  recitals  set  forth  below  Dept  believes  tliere  should  be  further  recital 
setting  forth  former  findings  by  UN  that  North  Korea  was  the 
aggressor. 

Draft  Eesolution  follows : 

The  SC 

Recalling  its  res  of  June  25,  1950  calling  upon  all  members  of  the 
UN  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  the  North  Korean  authorities : 

Recalling  the  res  adopted  by  the  GA  on  Oct  7, 1950  which  sets  forth 
the  policies  of  the  GA  in  respect  to  Korea : 

Having  noted  from  the  special  report  of  the  UN  Command  opera¬ 
tions  in  Korea  dated  Nov  1950  that  Chi  Commie  military  units  are 
deployed  for  action  against  the  forces  of  the  UN  in  Korea : 

Affirming  that  UN  forces  should  not  remain  in  any  part  of  Korea 
otherwise  than  so  far  as  necessary  for  achieving  the  objectives  of 
stability  throughout  Korea  and  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  democratic  government  in  the  sovereign  state  of  Korea 
as  set  forth  in  the  res  of  the  GA  dated  Oct  7, 1950 ; 

Insistent  that  no  action  be  taken  which  might  lead  to  the  spread  of 
the  Korean  conflict  to  other  areas  and  thereby  further  endanger  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security : 

Calls  upon  all  states  and  auths  to  refrain  from  assisting  or  encourag¬ 
ing  the  North  Korean  auths,  to  prevent  their  nationals  or  individuals 
or  units  of  their  armed  forces  from  giving  assistance  to  North  Korean 
forces  and  to  cause  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  any  such  nationals, 
individuals  or  imits  which  may  presently  be  in  Korea ; 

Requests  the  UNCURK  to  hold  itself  available  to  assist  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  problems  relating  to  conditions  on  the  Korean  frontier  in 
which  other  states  or  auths  have  an  interest  and  to  utilize  such  members 
of  the  Commission  as  now  have  representatives  in  the  area  for  this 
purpose.  End  draft  res. 

FYI  Dept  has  transmitted  to  capitals  of  all  SC  members  text  of 
special  report  sent  to  USUN  in  Deptel  476. 

Aciieson 


795.00/11-650  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  United  Kingdom 
TOP  SECRET  'VVasiiingtox,  November  G,  1950 — 2  a.  m. 

NIACT 

2844.  Following  is  text  of  message  from  Secretary  to  Bevin  handed 
by  Secretary  to  British  Ambassador  this  evening :  ^ 

“I  assume  you  have  received  from  Sir  Oliver  Franks  the  text  of  a 
special  report  of  UN  Command  in  Korea  re  Chin  intervention  in 


'TeleRram  234i5,  November  0,  10  a.  m.,  to  Tvondon,  not  printed,  instructed  the 
Embassy  to  change  the  words  “this  evening”  to  “evening  Nov  5”  (795.00/ll-Cr»0). 
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present  fighting  in  north.^  You  will  also  have  seen  General  INIac- 
Arthur’s  UN  communique  no.  11  dated  November  4, 1950.®  Our  latest 
information  does  not  change  the  picture  as  set  forth  in  the  report, 
but  it  appears  that  the  enemy  is  continuing  his  attack  in  northwest 
sector  and  is  reinforcing  his  effort  by  substantial  vehicular  traffic 
across  the  Yalu. 


The  report  does  not  contain  sufficiently  detailed  information  to 
permit  an  immediate  estimate  as  to  Chin  intentions  in  present  situation. 
W  e  are  giving  this  problem  most  urgent  attention  both  in  Washington 
and  in  Tokyo  and  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  you.  We  should  greatly 
appreciate  any  info  or  views  which  you  might  have  on  this  most 
important  point. 

We  are  trying  to  determine  whether  the  Chin  are  acting  on  basis 
of  one  or  more  of  following  considerations : 


( 1 )  Since  it  became  general  knowledge  that  Peiping  had  threatened 
to  take  some  sort  of  action  if  UN  forces  crossed  38th  parallel,  present 
intervention  might  be  demonstration  that  they  are  not  ‘standing  idly 
by’. 

(2)  Since  Commies  may  have  learned  of  UN  desire  to  hold  UN 
forces  back  and  use  Koreans  in  areas  of  Korea  along  frontier,  they 
may  have  decided  to  occupy  area  along  border  in  order  not  to  lose  any 
chance  to  salvage  at  least  that  much  of  Korea  if  their  opposition 
proved  to  be  limited  to  South  Koreans. 

(3)  Chin  may  have  in  mind  making  large  enough  commitment  to 
establish  cordon  sanitaire  within  Korea,  even  though  such  action  would 
bring  them  into  direct  clash  with  UN  forces. 

(4)  Commies  may  be  seriously  concerned  over  prospect  of  losing 
hydroelectric  power  and  may  be  acting  to  defend  power  installations 
aiong  line  set  forth  in  recent  NK  broadcast  from  Sinuiju. 

(5)  Chin  intervention  may  be  ‘token’  both  with  respect  to  NKs  and 
with  respect  to  possible  Soviet  pressure  for  assistance  to  Koreans. 

(6)  Chin  may  have  come  to  believe  that  UN  forces  are  in  fact  aim¬ 
ing  at  Manchuria  and  present  intervention  may  be  based  on  fear  of 
attack. 


(7)  Moscow  and  Peiping  may  wish  pin  down  substantial  UN  forces 
in  NK  during  coming  winter,  to  produce  strain  and  discomfort  on  our 
own  military  resources,  to  slow  up  readiness  of  expanding  US  forces 
by  holding  an  important  proportion  of  our  trained  officers  and  men 


*  See  telegram  476,  November  5,  5  p.  m.,  New  York,  p.  1046. 

*  The  text  of  this  communique,  Issued  on  November  6,  is  printed  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  November  13,  1050,  p.  763.  In  it.  General  MacArthur 
reported  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  North  Korean  armies,  I)ut  went  on 
to  say  that  “the  Communists  committed  one  of  the  most  offensive  acts  of  inter¬ 
national  lawlessness  of  historic  record  hy  moving  without  any  notice  of  bel¬ 
ligerency  elements  of  alien  Communi.st  forces  across  the  Yalu  Rivey  into  North 
Korea  and  massing  a  great  concentration  of  possible  reinforcing  divisions  with 
.adequate  supply  behind  the  privileged  .sanctuary  of  the  adjacent  Manchurian 
border.”  Whether  these  re.serves  would  he  committed  to  battle,  said  MacArthur, 
remained  to  be  seen  and  was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  international  significance. 
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in  Korea,  or  to  insure  that  these  forces  may  not  be  available  for  use 
where  other  Commie  adventures  are  already  under  way  or  planned, 

(8)  Chin  may  intend  reoccupy  Korea  down  to  38th  parallel. 

(9)  Chin  may  intend  attempt  expel  UN  forces  from  Korea. 

(10)  Chi  action  in  Ivor  may  be  a  part  of  more  general  military 
program  hatched  up  by  Kremlin  affecting  entire  FE  area  (Indo- 
China  or  Japan)  or  even  involving  new  moves  in  other  parts  of  world. 

We  are  not  ready  for  a  satisfactory  assessment,  but  military  and 
supply  factors  lead  us  to  preliminary  view  that  explanation  for  Chin 
action  lies  in  some  combination  of  first  seven  or  eight  factors. 

Wliatever  our  conclusion  on  the  above  proves  to  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Chi  military  intervention  is  substantial,  that  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  it  will  not  increase,  and  that  very  serious  political 
and  military  implications  are  thereby  raised. 

I  repeat,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  that  our  own  purposes  in  Korea  are 
unchanged,  that  we  wish  to  act  wholly  within  the  framework  of  a 
UN  solution  for  an  ‘independent  united  and  democratic  Korea’,  and 
that  we  most  particularly  do  not  vdsh  to  have  hostilities  in  that  coun¬ 
try  spread  elsewhere.  While  I  have  no  doubt  about  our  own  joint 
purposes,  we  are  concerned  about  the  program  of  aggressive  action 
now  being  carried  out  by  Peiping,  combining  as  it  does  activity  in 
Korea,  Indo-China  and  Tibet,  with  more  indirect  attacks  on  other 
countries  in  Asia. 

I  have  seen  your  message  of  third  Nov  to  Oliver  Franks  and  have 
had  it  very  much  in  mind  in  considering  what  we  ought  to  do  at  this 
time  about  Chi  action  in  Korea.  Whether  what  we  now  do  will  seri¬ 
ously  affect  Chi  intention  depends  to  some  extent  upon  what  those 
intentions  are.  I  agree  that  we  should  do  nothing  provocative.  On  other 
hand,  I  believe  that  Chi  intervention  is  now  serious  and  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  ignored. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  and  essential  step  is  to  give  the  basic 
facts  to  the  UN,  as  set  forth  in  text  of  special  report.  We  have  officially 
ignored  Sov  arms  and  advisers,  ‘volunteers’  from  Manchuria  and 
other  assistance  in  the  past  even  though  whole  world  knew  facts.  We 
did  so  in  order  to  leave  other  side  a  way  out.  I  doubt  that  is  possible  to 
treat  organized  Chi  units  on  same  basis,  even  though  there  has  not 
been  an  official  espousal  of  these  units  by  Peiping  regime.  The  world 
fully  understands  nature  of  intervention  and  greatly  intensified 
propaganda  campaign  inside  China  indicates  full  espousal  by  Peiping. 
It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  we  must  send  the  special  report  to  SC 
promptly.  It  will  be  immediately  preceded  or  accompanied  by  regular 
periodic  report  of  UN  Command  covering  period  Oct  lG-31. 
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The  next  question  which  would  arise  is  the  action  to  be  taken  in  SC 
in  light  of  special  report.  The  fact  of  Chi  intervention  is  such  that  a 
report  can  hardly  be  left  on  table  and  ignored.  Further  if  Peiping 
discovers  that  nothing  at  all  happens  in  the  face  of  its  intervention  it 
will  be  emboldened  to  act  even  more  aggressively  by  what  it  might 
consider  proof  of  weakness  or  nervousness  on  our  part.  On  other 
hand  we  do  not  wish  to  extend  the  fighting  in  Koi-ea  to  China  by  press¬ 
ing  and  proving  a  case  of  aggression  against  Chi  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  to  full  UN  sanctions  against  mainland  Chi — certainly  not  at  this 
present  stage.  We  believe  that  our  purpose  should  be  to  emphasize  that 
we  are  trj^ing  to  limit  the  fighting  to  Korea  and  to  do  everything  we 
can  not  to  spread  the  hostilities. 

It  seems  to  us  therefore  that  we  should  ask  for  an  early  meeting  of 
SC,  for  not  later  than  Wed  of  this  week,'*  to  discuss  the  reports  from 
the  UN  command.  At  this  mtg,  our  debate  shd  be  directed  toward  local¬ 
izing  the  conflict  and  should  be  geared  to  a  short  and  simple  res  along 
the  lines  of  the  res  vetoed  by  Sov  on  same  subject  in  Sept.  A  proposed 
draft  res  is  being  foiuvarded  by  separate  message. 

We  welcome  info  that  you  are  working  on  draft  res  and  wmuld  be 
glad  to  give  it  most  sympathetic  consideration.  I  am  sure  that  our 
purposes  in  the  present  situation  are  very  close  together. 

You  will  notice  that  our  draft  res.  takes  into  account  a  number  of 
the  points  raised  by  your  message  of  Nov  3.  We  have  made  only  limited 
ref  to  Chi  interest  in  Korea.  We  can  see  that  Peiping  has  an  interest 
in  having  a  neighbor  in  Korea  whose  intentions  are  peaceful,  with 
whom  any  border  problems  can  be  worked  out  with  the  help  of  UN, 
and  in  whose  territory  there  are  not  established  foreign  military  bases 
or  installations  constituting  a  threat  to  contiguous  areas  of  Chi.  We  do 
not  believe  however  that  we  should  concede  to  Peiping  any  interest 
whatever  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Korea  or  in  the  unification  and 
rehabilitation  Avork  to  be  carried  out  by  the  UN.  The  Balkan  record  ® 
seems  to  us  entirely  persuasive  on  latter  point. 

As  to  timing  we  wish  to  report  facts  to  SC  at  once.  We  envisage  a 
day  or  two’s  gap  between  the  filing  of  the  special  report  and  the 
convening  of  a  meeting  of  the  SC.  Members  of  SC  will  wish  to  get 
report  of  their  govts  and  we  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  members  on 
such  matters  as  instructions.  That  would  give  us  a  brief  period  to 
concert  our  own  views  as  to  how  we  handle  the  case  in  the  Council.” 

Aciieson 


•The  word  “record”  was  inserted  under  instruction  of  telegram  2345  to 
London,  not  printed. 
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320/11-650 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Natioyis 

SECRET  Washington,  November  6,  1950 — 2  a.  m. 

URGENT 

Gadel  96.  EeDelga  236  Nov  5.  In  addition  to  considerations  men¬ 
tioned  Gadel  95  ^  it  is  suggested  you  call  attention  IC  to  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  full  consideration  effect  projxised  action  on  ROK 
armed  forces  and  Govt  ROK  which  have  suffered  grievously  because  of 
the  aggression  from  north  of  Korea  and  whose  continued  high  morale 
will  be  of  utmost  importance  to  successful  conclusion  hostilities  and 
accomplishment  objectives  of  occupation. 

With  foregoing  considerations  in  mind  it  would  appear  preferable 
that  statement  of  principles  such  as  that  proposed  with  attendant 
publicity  in  Kor  be  deferred  in  favor  of  informal  understanding  be¬ 
tween  IC  and  UC  or  that  any  such  statement  be  treated  as  strictly 
confidential. 

However  with  respect  to  draft  contained  urtel  236  paragraphs  one 
and  two  are  in  general  acceptable  as  principles.  Para  three  is  acceptable 
if  it  underetood  that  term  “local  residents”  includes  former  residents 
of  areas  who  were  dispossessed  or  otherwise  forced  to  flee  by  Commie 
tyranny  and  have  now  returned  to  their  homes.  It  would  manifestly  be 
imjust  and  destructive  of  morale  to  treat  such  persons  other  than  on 
at  least  a  basis  of  equality  with  persons  who  remained  in  area  and 
willingly  or  unwillingly  contributed  to  support  of  aggression  upon 
their  fellow  countrymen. 

Acheson 


'  Transmitted  to  New  York  at  8  p.  m.  on  November  5,  p.  1048. 


795.00/11-650 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drwinright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  6,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  6 — 3 : 42  a.  m.] 

339.  Embtel  337  ^  and  previous  on  Sino-Communist  inteiwention  in 
North  Korea.  Eighth  Army  states  ROK  units  yesterday  captured 


‘Received  at  8:05  a.m.  on  November  5,  p.  1044. 
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additional  seven  Chinese  prisoners  in  area  northeast  Pyongjning.  What 
appeared  to  be  total  number  of  13  hostile  Yak  aircraft  were  observed 
over  northwest  Korea  yesferday.  Such  aircraft  appear  almost  certain 
to  have  risen  from  Manchurian  fields. 

On  basis  current  mformation,  Eighth  Army  intelligence  estimates 
there  now  between  25,000  and  27,000  Sino-Communists  engaged  in 
northwestern  Korean  sector.  Tenth  Corps  intelligence  estimates  UN 
forces  northeastern  Korea  are  engaged  against  Sino- Communist 
strength  of  about  one  diUsion. 

Drumright 


795.00/11-650 

Memorandum  of  Conversations^  'by  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  6,  1950. 

Memorandum  of  Conference  Between  Secretary  Acheson,  [Dep¬ 
uty]  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Lo\t:tt,  and  Mr.  Dean  Kusk 

Shortly  after  ten  o’clock  this  moniing  INIr.  Robert  Lovett  came  over 
from  the  Pentagon  with  an  urgent  message  from  General  Stratemeyer. 
This  message  reported  that  the  Air  Forces  had  been  ordered  to  take 
off  at  one  o’clock  p.  m.  EST  today  on  a  bombing  mission  to  take  out 
the  bridge  across  the  Yalu  River  from  Sinuiju  (Korea)  to  Antung 
(Manchuria).  They  were  to  use  radio  controlled  bombs  and  would 
attempt  to  bomb  on  the  Korean  side  of  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Lovett  expressed  his  view  that  from  an  operational  standpoint 
ho  doubted  whether  the  results  to  be  achieved  would  importantly  in¬ 
terrupt  traffic  and  that  the  danger  of  bombing  the  city  of  Antung  and 
other  points  on  the  Manchurian  side  of  the  River  were  very  great. 

Mr.  Rusk  explained  that  we  had  a  commitment  with  the  British 
not  to  take  action  which  might  involve  attacks  on  the  Manchurian  side 
of  the  River  without  consultation  with  them.  He  also  .said  that  the 
British  Cabinet  was  meeting  this  moniing  to  reconsider  their  whole 
attitude  toward  the  Chinese  Communist  Government  and  that  ill- 
considered  action  on  our  part  might  have  grave  consequences.  He  also 
told  Mr.  Lovett  that  we  had  filed  General  MacArthur’s  report  con¬ 
cerning  Chinese  intervention  with  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  and  had  asked  for  an  urgent  meeting  tomorrow  or  Wednesday  at 
which  we  were  going  to  present  a  re.solution  calling  on  the  Chinese 
to  cease  activities  in  Korea,  thus  attempting  to  get  UN  support  for 
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any  action  wliich  might  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  their  refusal  to 
accept  the  UN  action.  He  also  mentioned  the  possibility  of  Russian 
involvement  imder  the  Sino-Russian  Treaty. 

After  some  discussion  we  all  thorougidy  agreed  that  this  action 
should  be  postponed  until  the  reasons  for  it  were  more  clearly  known. 

^Ir.  Ix)vett  telephoned  General  Marshall,  who  agreed  that  the  action 
was  unwise  unless  there  was  some  mass  movement  across  the  River, 
which  threatened  the  security  of  our  troops.  Mr.  Lovett  called  Mr. 
Finletter  and  instructed  him  to  tell  the  Joint  Chiefs  the  facts  which 
Mr.  Rusk  had  stated,  as  set  forth  above,  and  to  add  that  he  had  talked 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  believed  that  the  situation  was  so 
grave  that  the  action  should  be  postponed  until  the  matter  had  been  laid 
before  the  President  and  his  instructions  had  been  received.  He  was 
to  add  that  this  was  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  another 
message  would  be  sent. 

I  then  telephoned  the  President  in  Kansas  City  and  laid  the  matter 
before  him,  as  outlined  above.  The  President  said  that  he  would 
approve  the  action  if  it  was  necessary  because  of  an  immediate  and 
serious  threat  to  the  security  of  our  own  troops.  I  pointed  out  that 
we  had  no  information  on  this  matter  beyond  General  ^facArthurs 
report  of  yesterday,  which  contained  no  statement  of  any  further 
movements  across  the  river,  but  only  of  reserves  on  the  Chinese  side. 
The  President  suggested  that  I  call  General  MacAi-thur  and  ascertain 
what  the  facts  were.  I  thought,  and  he  agreed,  that  communications 
on  military  subjects  should  be  through  the  Military  Establishment. 
The  President  told  me  to  handle  the  matter  until  his  return  in  the 
way  !Mr.  Lovett  and  I  thought  best,  adding  that  he  would  be  available 
on  the  telephone  if  necessary  and  that  the  security  of  our  troops  should 
not  be  jeopardized.  He  agreed  on  the  importance  of  postponing  the 
action  if  that  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  requirement  above. 
I  gave  Mr.  Lovett  the  attached  summary  of  the  President’s  position, 
and  he  left  immediately  to  read  it  to  the  JCS. 

Our  conference  terminated  at  11 :15  a.  m.,  one  and  three-quartei*s 
hours  before  the  planes  were  to  take  off  for  Korea.  Mr.  Lovett  will 
inform  me  of  the  action  taken  by  the  JCS. 


!Mr.  Rusk  later  called  Mr.  Lovett  to  inquire  whether  we  had  been 
discussing  the  bridge  only  or  whether  the  rest  of  the  mission  in  the 
Sinuiju  area  would  be  flown.  Mr.  Ix)vett  said  that  the  entire  mission 
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was  being  postponed  and  that  a  message  went  to  Tokyo  at  11:40 
ordering  General  MacArthur  not  to  attack  targets  within  five  miles 
of  the  IManchurian  border  and  asking  his  estimate  of  the  situation 
and  reasons  for  the  mission  against  Sinuiju  and  the  Yalu  Bridge  in 
that  area.  The  message  also  referred  to  our  commitment  to  consult 
with  the  British  in  regard  to  operations  affecting  IManchuria.^ 


[Annex] 

Memorandum  'by  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  6,  1950. 

Summary  of  Telephone  CoNvrj?SATioN  With  the  PnEsmENT  at 

Kansas  City 

The  President  recognizes  the  great  international  complications 
which  may  follow  the  proposed  bombing  of  the  Yalu  River  bridge. 
He  is  willing  to  face  these  complications  if  the  step  is  immediately 
necessary  to  protect  our  forces. 

He  believes  under  the  circumstances  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  should 
know  from  General  MacArthur  what  the  pressing  reasons  are  for 
the  operation.  If  the  operation  can  wait  until  our  international  com¬ 
mitments  are  fulfilled,  that  would  put  us  in  the  best  position. 

Dean  Acheson 


‘  See  telegram  JCS  95878,  transmitted  at  11 :  47  a.  m.  on  November  6,  infra. 


795.00/11-650 :  Telegram 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief.,  Far 

East  {MacArthur) 

top  secret  Washington,  6  November  1950 — 11 : 47  a.  m. 

FLASH 

JCS  95878.  From  JCS  personal  for  MacArthur. 

1.  Consideration  being  urgently  given  to  Korean  situation  at  gov¬ 
ernmental  level.  One  factor  is  present  commitment  not  to  take  action 
affecting  Manchuria  wdthout  consultation  with  the  British. 

2.  Until  further  ordei*s  postpone  all  Ixunbing  of  targets  within  five 
miles  of  Manchurian  border. 
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3.  Urgently  need  your  estimate  of  situation  and  reason  for  ordering 
bombing  Yalu  lliver  bridges  as  indicated  in  telecon  this  dated 


^  General  MacArthur’s  reply  to  this  message  was  contained  in  telegram  CM)8396, 
November  6  (see  Appleman,  South  to  the  Nulctonff,  North  to  the  Yalu,  pp.  715— 
716).  The  text  is  here  reprinted  from  Truman,  Years  of  Trial  and  Hope,  p.  375. 

“Men  and  material  in  large  force  are  pouring  across  all  bridges  over  the  Yalu 
from  Manchuria.  This  movement  not  only  jeopardizes  but  threatens  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  forces  under  my  command.  The  actual  movement  across  the 
river  can  be  accomplished  under  cover  of  darkness  and  the  distance  between 
the  river  and  our  lines  is  so  short  that  the  forces  can  be  deployed  against  our 
troops  without  being  seriously  subjected  to  air  interdiction.  The  only  way  to 
stop  this  reinforcement  of  the  enemy  is  the  destruction  of  these  bridges  and  the 
subjection  of  all  installations  in  the  north  area  supporting  the  enemy  advance 
to  the  maximum  of  our  air  destruction.  Every  hour  that  this  is  postimned  will  be 
paid  for  dearly  in  American  and  other  United  Nations  blood.  The  main  crossing 
at  Sinuiju  was  to  be  hit  within  the  next  few  hours  and  the  mission  is  actually 
being  mounted.  Under  the  gravest  protest  that  I  can  make,  I  am  suspending  this 
strike  and  carrying  out  your  instructions.  What  I  had  ordered  is  entirely  within 
the  scope  of  the  rules  of  war  and  the  resolutions  and  directions  which  I  have 
received  from  the  United  Nations  and  constitutes  no  slightest  act  of  belligerency 
against  Chinese  territory,  in  spite  of  the  outrageous  international  lawlessness 
emanating  therefrom.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  disastrous  effect,  both  physi¬ 
cal  and  psychological,  that  will  result  from  the  restrictions  which  you  are 
imposing.  I  trust  that  the  matter  be  immediately  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  as  I  believe  your  instructions  may  well  result  in  a  calamity  of 
major  proportion  for  which  I  cannot  accept  the  responsibility  without  his 
personal  and  direct  understanding  of  the  situation.  Time  is  so  essential  that  I 
request  immediate  reconsideration  of  your  decision  pending  which  complete 
compliance  will  of  course  be  given  to  your  order.” 


795.00/11-650 

The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  {Matthews)  to  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Foreign  Military  Affairs 
and  Assistance  {Burns) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  November  6, 1950. 

Dear  General  Burns  :  In  tlie  light  of  General  MacArthur’s  special 
report  of  the  United  Nations  Command  of  November  5  ^  with  regard 
to  participation  of  Chinese  Communist  military  units  in  the  action 
in  Korea,  and  the  United  Nations  Command  communique  number  11 
of  November  5,  1950,’'  the  United  States  representative  on  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  has  been  instructed  to  ask  for  an  urgent 
session  of  the  Council,  for  not  later  than  Wednesday  of  this  week,® 
to  discuss  reports  from  the  U.N.  Command.  It  is  considered  that  at 
this  meeting  the  debate  should  be  directed  toward  localizing  the  con¬ 
flict  and  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a  short  and  simple  resolution 
along  the  lines  of  that  enclosed. 

'  See  telegram  476,  November  5,  5  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  p.  1046. 

’  See  footnote  3  to  telegram  2344,  November  6,  2  a.  m.,  to  London,  p.  1051. 
*  November  8. 
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The  Department  of  State  would  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  upon  the  military  aspects  of  the  operative 
portions  of  the  attached  draft  resolution/  as  well  as  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  the  militaiy  significance  of  the  Chinese 
intervention. 

Sincerely  yours,  H.  Freeman  Matthews 

*  See  telegram  477,  November  5, 11  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  p.  1049. 
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Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  Mr.  Charles  P.  Noyes.,  Adviser  on 
Security  Council  Affairs,  United  States  Mission  at  the  United 
Nations 

SECRET  [Neiv  York,]  Xovember  G,  1950. 

US/S/1540 

Subject :  Korea — Chinese  Aggression 
Participants:  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb, 

United  Kingdom  Delegation 
Mr.  C.  P.  Noyes, 

United  States  Delegation 

Sir  Gladwyn  indicated  tliat  he  had  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Foreign  Office  on  the  question.  They  liad  also  received  a  copy  of  the 
Department’s  resolution.^  Their  attitude  towards  this  resolution  was 
favorable.  The  only  comment  he  made  was  with  respect  to  the  last 
paragraph.  He  thought  that  after  the  word  “authorities”  we  should 
add  “notably  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  the  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China”,  He  thought  this  would  help  to  clarify  the  intent.  I  said 
I  doubted  we  would  be  prepared  to  use  the  full  title  of  the  Peiping 
Government  since  this  might  involve  some  implication  of  recognition. 
I  doubted  that  we  would  liave  any  objection  to  making  it  clear  that  we 
had  in  mind  particularly  that  regime. 

Jebb  also  asked  what  the  last  clause  meant — particularly  the  words 
“in  the  area”.  He  suggested  that  we  take  out  the  words  “in  the  area” 
and  substitute  “in  Peiping”.  I  said  I  tliought  that  our  purpose  was 
to  indicate  that  any  contact  that  existed  between  the  Commission  and 
the  Peiping  Government  should  be  utilized. 

We  discussed  the  question  of  sponsorahip.  I  said  tliat  we  certainly 
would  be  very  glad  if  they  would  join  us  in  sponsorship,  dhe  question 
of  asking  othera  to  co-s[)onsor  with  us  was  entirely  open.  He  suggested 

‘Telegram  477,  November  5,  11  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  p.  1049,  was  repeated  as 
telegram  2343  to  London. 
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that  it  might  be  useful  to  bring  in  some  other  countries.  He  doubted 
that  India  would  wish  to.  He  thought  Egypt  was  a  question  mark.  He 
thought  that  probably  France  would  be  interested,  and  perhaps  Nor¬ 
way.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  no  advantage  in  having  more 
than  four. 

As  to  the  timing  of  the  introduction,  I  indicated  that  our  thinking 
was  that  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  introduce  the  resolution  before 
the  council  meeting  but  to  discuss  the  question  and  delay  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  resolution  until  the  debate  was  well  under  way.  Jebb 
preferred  this  course,  also. 

Jebb  raised  the  question  of  an  invitation  to  the  Peiping  Regime. 
He  said  this  question  was  certain  to  arise  at  the  opening  of  the  fii'st 
meeting.  He  thought  the  same  IMembei'S  of  the  Council  who  had  sup¬ 
ported  the  invitation  in  the  Fomiosa  csise  would  do  so  again.  He 
thought  there  were  great  advantages  in  doing  so  in  this  situation. 
Since  the  Peiping  Representatives  were  presumably  about  to  arrive  in 
New  York  for  the  Formosa  case,  they  would  be  on  hand  very  quickly. 
He  thought  the  Council  would  do  well  to  invite  them  and  confront 
them  point-blank  with  the  present  situation  and  lind  out  directly  from 
their  own  mouths  what  they  were  doing.  He  thought  we  probably  would 
receive  a  tirade  from  them,  including  all  the  standard  charges  of 
fascist  beast,  etc.  He  thought,  nevertheless,  if  that  were  the  case  we 
woidd  know  what  we  were  up  against  and  could  then  act  accordingly. 

I  said  I  had  no  idea  what  our  position  would  be  on  this  but  would 
raise  the  issue  and  let  him  know. 

C.  P.  Noyes 


795.00/11-650 

Draft  Memorandvm  hy  the  Planning  Adviser^  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern 

Affairs  {Emmerson) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  6,  1950. 

United  States  Course  of  Action  With  Respect  to  Korea 

PROBLEM 

1.  To  determine  what  United  States  course  of  action  with  respect 
to  Korea  would  be  best  calculated  to  advance  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States. 


ANALYSIS 

2.  The  objective  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Korea  is  to  bring  about  and  maintain  the  independence  and  unity  of 
Korea.  Action  taken  by  the  United  Nations  in  Korea,  pursuant  to  the 
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resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  Security  Council,  has 
been  dedicated  to  this  objective. 

3.  Unless  a  massive  intervention  by  non-Korean  Communist  forces 
takes  place  in  Korea,  the  United  Nations  can  proceed  to  establish  the 
conditions  of  peace  and  security  which  will  permit  the  maintenance 
of  a  tmified  and  independent  Korea, 

4.  In  pursuance  of  NSC  81/1  ^  the  Unified  Command  has  proceeded 
to  the  occupation  of  North  Korea  and  the  United  Nations  has  estab¬ 
lished  machinery  for  bringing  about  the  unification  and  independence 
of  Korea  in  fulfillment  of  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  trial  of  war  criminals,  the  Directive  for  the 
Occupation  of  North  Korea  approved  by  the  President  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Unified  Commander,  states  as  follows : 

“The  mere  fact  that  an  individual  is  or  was  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  North  Korean  Government,  an  official  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment  or  any  local  Government,  or  a  member  of  any  political  party 
will  not  subject  him  to  prosecution  or  reprisal  and  will  not,  by  that 
reason  alone,  bar  him  from  office  or  employment.  You  will  appiUiend 
and  hold  for  trial  by  appropriate  tribunals,  in  accordance  with  tlie 
law  and  customs  of  war,  all  persons  who  are  or  may  be  charged  with 
atrocities  or  violations  of  the  law  and  customs  of  war.” 

6.  With  regard  to  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  the  crime  of  wag¬ 
ing  aggressive  vrar,  or  so-called  “Class  A”  war  crimes,  the  following 
factors  should  be  taken  into  consideration : 

a)  The  North  Korean  regime  was  a  Soviet  satellite  government  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  decision  to  wage  aggressive  war  cannot  be 
fixed  solely  upon  the  North  Korean  leaders.  We  must  assume  that 
the  USSR  in  actuality  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  if  not  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  action  of  the  North  Korean  puppet  leaders. 

h)  Trials  of  North  Korean  leaders  for  crimes  of  aggression  would 
prolong  the  psychological  effects  of  the  division  of  Korea  and  would 
increase  the  difficulties  of  a  rapid  unification  of  the  country. 

7.  In  view  of  the  factors  cited  above  and  of  the  unlikelihood  that 
any  responsible  North  Korean  leaders  will  fall  into  tlie  hands  of 
United  Nations  forces,  the  United  States  should  not  press  in  the  United 
Nations  for  the  holding  of  “Class  A”  war  crimes  trials  in  Korea. 

8.  It  is  expected  that  the  restoration  of  “international  peace  and 
security  in  the  area”,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Security  Council’s 
resolution  of  June  27, 1950,  will  require  continued  action  over  a  period 
of  time  by  the  Unified  Command  and  by  the  agencies  operating  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
maintain  UN  occupation  forces  in  Korea  for  yet  a  temiiorary  period. 


‘  September  9,  p.  712. 
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and  that  even  when  organized  resistance  ceases,  the  continuance  of 
guerrilla  activities  will  necessitate  the  carrying  out  of  extensive 
counter-guerrilla  operations. 

9.  In  pursuance  of  NSC  81/1.  it  is  expected  that  United  States 
forces  will  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  that  forces  of  the 
ROK  and  those  of  UN  members  besides  the  United  States,  will  be  used 
to  the  maximum  during  the  period  of  occupation,  mopping  up,  and 
counter-guerrilla  operations. 

10.  It  is  expected  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
resolution  of  October  7,  1950,  UN  forces  (i.e.  non-Korean)  will  be 
withdrawn  from  all  parts  of  Korea  as  soon  as  appropriate  steps  have 
been  taken  to  insure  conditions  of  stability  throughout  Korea  and  all 
constituent  actions  have  been  taken,  including  the  holding  of  elec¬ 
tions,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic  government  in  the  sovereign 
state  of  Korea. 

11.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  USSR  will  not  permanently  re¬ 
nounce  attempts  to  effect  Communist  control  of  Korea  and  that,  with 
Soviet  assistance,  preparations  will  be  made  by  Chinese  Communists 
and  remaining  Korean  Communist  elements  for  the  reconquest  of 
Korea  by  subversive  means  and  by  military  invasion  if  necessary. 

12.  Following  the  withdrawal  of  UN  forces,  the  security  of  Korea 
must  depend  upon  the  capability  of  Korean  forces  to  defend  the 
countr}% 

1.3.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  acting  through  the 
United  Nations,  to  assist  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  maintain  its  inde¬ 
pendence  and  to  provide  for  its  security  from  outside  attack  and  inter¬ 
nal  subversion.  Military  aid  furnished  by  the  United  States  will  be 
dedicated  to  these  ends. 

14.  The  UN  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea  should  make  recommendations  as  to  the  size  and  character  of 
the  military  and  internal  security  forces  needed  by  the  ROK,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  NSC  81/1.  The  United  States  should  propose  that,  iqwn 
dissolution  of  the  Unified  Command,  the  United  States  be  authorized 
to  act  as  agent  of  the  UN  in  establishing  a  ^Military  Advisory  Mission 
to  the  ROK,  Tlirough  this  ^Mission,  whose  staff  Avould  include  per¬ 
sonnel  from  UN  membei-s  participating  in  the  Korean  action,  the 
United  States  would  act  to  effect  the  most  efficient  training  and  buildup 
of  ROK  military,  naval,  and  air  forces  which  may  be  deemed  necessar}* 
foi-  the  adequate  defense  of  Korea. 

15.  At  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  considered  the  problem  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  and  has  adopted  the  substance  of  a  U.S.- 
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six>iisored  resolution  to  place  the  responsibility  for  these  matters  in 
the  hands  of  an  Agent  General  of  the  United  Nations.^  The  economic, 
and  in  turn  the  political,  stability  of  Korea  will  depend  heavily  on 
the  success  of  a  program  of  relief  and  reconstniction  for  an  integrated 
Korean  economy,  which  will  take  a  number  of  years  to  complete  and 
cost  in  excess  of  $500  million. 

16.  The  ROK,  in  order  to  take  its  rightful  place  among  the  nations 
■of  the  world  and  to  bind  itself  to  the  obligations  of  the  UN  Charter, 
should  become  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  as  soon  as  possible. 
To  this  end  the  United  States  should  actively  support  the  application 
•of  the  ROK  for  membership  in  the  UN  and  should  endeavor  to  achieve 
its  acceptance. 

17.  In  fulfilling  its  mission  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a 
unified,  independent  and  democratic  government  of  all  Korea,  the 
UNCURK  will  face  complex  problems  arising  out  of  the  common 
houndary  between  Korea  and  its  neighbors.  Communist  China  and  the 
USSR.  These  problems  will  include  such  matters  as  the  control  of 
electric  power  output  from  the  Suiho  plant  located  on  the  Manchurian 
border  at  the  Yalu  River,  navigation  rights  along  the  Yalu  and  Tumen 
Rivers,  the  regulation  of  the  coastal  and  river  traffic  in  the  Yalu 
estuary,  the  operation  of  through  I'ailroad  lines  between  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  and  A^arious  other  problems  of  trade,  communications,  and 
security.  The  UNCURK  might,  for  example,  as  a  result  of  its  investi¬ 
gation  of  various  border  problems,  find  it  desirable  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  neutralized  or  security  zone  along  the  Chinese  and 
Soviet  borders. 

18.  The  United  States  shoidd  take  whatever  diplomatic  action  is 
deemed  advisable  in  order  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  a  repetition  of 
Communist  aggression  against  Korea.  Pursuant  to  NSC  81/1,  this 
should  include  recommendations  that  the  UNCURK  consider  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  neutralization  of  Korea.  A  proposal  for  “neutralization” 
might  consist  of  an  affinnation  by  the  ROK  of  its  acceptance  of  the 
obligations  of  the  UN  Charter  and  its  commitment  not  to  engage  in 
any  aggressive  action  against  its  neighlwi'S.  It  should  be  proposed 
that  parallel  undertakings  be  entered  into  by  other  states  including 
the  USSR,  Communist  China,  and  Japan,  the  latter  when  a  peace 
treaty  is  signed. 

’  ECOSOC  had  taken  this  action  on  October  30.  For  the  legislative  history  of 
ECOSOC’s  handling  of  the  question  of  Korean  relief  at  its  resinned  eleventh 
session,  October  12-November  7,  see  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  1950,  jip. 
270-276.  Concerning  U.N.  General  As.semhly  Resolution  410  (V),  December  1, 
1950,  on  the  establishment  of  the  U.N.  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (UNKRA), 
see  the  editorial  note,  p.  1297. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

19.  The  United  States  slionkl  reduce  its  forces  in  Korea  as  rapidly 
us  the  military  situation  permits  but  should  retain  U.S.  elements 
within  the  forces  under  the  Unified  Command  so  long  as  any  UK 
forces  remain  in  Korea. 

20.  Without  prejudice  to  any  position  assumed  in  the  past  with 
regard  to  the  assignment  of  guilt  for  the  crime  of  waging  aggressive 
war,  the  United  States  should  not  propose  or  support  in  the  United 
Nations  the  holding  of  war  crimes  trials  in  Korea,  except  those  of 
persons  charged  with  atrocities  or  violations  of  the  law  and  customs 
of  war. 

21.  The  United  States  should  urge  the  establishment  by  the  UN, 
on  the  basis  of  negotiations  with  the  ROK,  of  a  Military  Advisory 
Mission  to  the  ROK.  The  United  States  should  propose  the  UNCURK 
ask  the  United  States  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  UN  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  Military  Advisory  Mission.  The  Mission  should 
come  into  being  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Unified  Command,  and 
its  staff  should,  so  far  as  feasible,  include  personnel  representing  na¬ 
tions  participating  in  the  UN  military  action  in  Korea. 

22.  The  United  States  should  extend  military  and  economic  aid  to 
the  government  of  the  ROK  in  accordance  with  programs  to  be 
formulated  and  approved  by  appropriate  UN  agencies.  Military  aid 
so  extended  by  the  United  States  should  be  administered  by  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Advisory  Mission  as  part  of  the  military  aid  program.  Economic 
aid  extended  by  the  Unitexi  States  should  be  administered  as  part  of 
the  United  Nations  relief  and  reconstruction  program  by  the  UN 
agency  established  for  this  purimse. 

23.  The  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  support  up  to  the 
extent  of  70%  of  the  total  cost,  the  United  Nations  program  of 
relief  and  reconstruction  in  Korea.  "Wliile  not  a  development  program, 
it  should  be  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  Korea’s  future  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  The  influence  of  the  United  States  should  be  ex¬ 
erted  in  every  tactful  way  to  promote  closer  economic  relations  between 
Korea  and  Japan. 

24.  The  United  States  should  urge  UNCURK  to  consider  the 
various  problems  arising  out  of  the  Korean  common  border  with  the 
USSR  and  Communist  China.  These  problems  might  include  such 
matters  as  transportation,  trade,  communications,  electric  power  and 
the  possible  establishment  of  a  neutralized  zone  along  the  border.  The 
UhCURK  would  be  expected  to  use  its  good  offices  for  negotiations 
which  might  be  deemed  necessary  between  the  ROK  on  the  one  hand 
aiuUhe  USSR  and  Communist  China  on  the  other. 

2.).  The  United  States  should  press  for  the  admission  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  to  the  United  Nations. 
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26.  The  United  States  should  suggest  that  the  UNCUKK  consider, 
as  an  additional  step  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Korea,  the  advisability  of  undertakings  being  entered 
into  by  the  EOK  not  to  engage  in  any  aggressive  action  against  its 
neighbors,  and  by  other  states  not  to  engage  in  aggression  against  the 
EOK. 


Editorial  Note 

Tlie  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  on  November  6  from  3  to 
6 :10  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.518.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  meeting,  the  United  States  Eepresentative  read  to  the 
Council  the  text  of  General  MacArthur’s  special  report  of  November  5 
(S/1884;  see  telegram  476,  November  5,  5  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  page 
1046)  and  indicated  that  he  would  like  a  meeting  of  the  Council  at  the 
earliest  possible  convenience  to  consider  the  subject.  Before  adjourn¬ 
ing,  the  Council  set  the  time  of  the  requested  meeting  at  10 : 30  a.  m. 
on  AVednesday,  November  8. 


795B.00/11-650 

Alemorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Acting  Officer  in  Charge  of 

Korean  Affairs  {Emmons) 

SECRET  [AVashington,]  November  6,  1950. 

Subject :  Chinese  Communist  Intem^ention  in  North  Korea, 
Participants:  Mr.  Hume  AVrong,  Mr.  Dean  Eusk,  Assistant 

Canadian  Ambassador.  Secretary  for  Far  East- 
Mr,  Charles  Eitchie,  ern  Affairs. 

First  Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Emmons, 

Canadian  Embassy.  3rd,  Officer  in  Charge. 

Korean  Affairs. 

The  Canadian  Ambassador,  Mr.  Hume  AYrong,  called  on  Mr.  Eusk 
at  3 : 30  this  afternoon  at  the  Ambassador’s  request  to  discuss  the 
question  of  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  North  Korea. 

The  Ambassador  stated  that  the  subject  of  Chinese  Communist 
inteiwention  would  be  discussed  in  the  Canadian  Cabinet  this  week 
and  wished  to  have  the  Department’s  views  in  relation  thereto.  Mr. 
Eusk  summarized  the  information  which  the  Department  had  on  the 
size  and  capacity  of  the  Chinese  Communist  forces  now  in  North 
Korea,  comparing  them  with  the  forces  available  to  the  Unified  Com¬ 
mand.  He  then  gave  the  Ambassador  an  analysis  based  on  eight  possi¬ 
bilities  concerning  Chinese  Communist  motives  in  intervening,  rang¬ 
ing  from  limited  objectives  which  the  Chinese  Communists  might  be 
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seeking  up  to  and  including  an  all-out  elTort  to  throw  UN  forces 
entirely  off  the  Korean  peninsula.  This  latter  possibility  he  tended  to 
discount  as  not  being  very  practicable  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view. 

The  Ambassador  then  raised  the  question  of  General  MacArthurs 
recent  communique  on  Chinese  intervention '  and  implied  a  Canadian 
criticism  that  General  MacArthur  might  be  overstepping  his  role  as 
a  military  commander,  ^fr.  Kusk  pointed  out  that  the  General  was  up 
against  some  hard,  cold  facts  in  North  Korea  and  must  have  felt  the 
importance  of  setting  forth  his  ideas  on  how  to  meet  the  new  situation, 
adding  that  perhaps  a  communique,  however,  was  not  the  best  manner 
in  which  such  ideas  should  be  put  forth. 

The  Ambassador  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  danger  that 
the  Unified  Command  might  go  ahead  too  rapidly  in  its  reaction  to 
Chinese  intervention  and  thus  might  endanger  some  of  the  support 
provided  by  other  nations  contributing  to  the  United  Nations  action 
in  Korea.  Mr.  Kusk  reassured  him  that  it  was  not  our  intention  to  do 
this  and  that  we  would  bo  in  consultation,  specifically  with  the  British, 
on  the  situation.  He  assured  the  Ambassador  that  any  concrete  steps 
to  meet  the  new  developments  in  North  Korea  would  be  taken  only 
after  consultation  with  the  other  interested  UN  nations.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  he  brought  up  the  subject  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  scheduled  for  November  8  in  which  the  question  would  be 
discussed  and  handed  the  Ambassador  a  copy  of  a  draft  Security 
Council  resolution  on  Chinese  intervention  which  our  delegation  was 
now  studjdng. 

Mr.  Rusk  asked  that  this  draft  resolution  be  kept  in  strict  confidence 
within  the  Canadian  Government  and  pointed  out  that  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  did  not  directly  charge  any  specific  foreign  regime  by 
name  with  interv^ention.  He  also  stressed  that  this  resolution  called  for 
no  concrete  action  against  the  Chinese  Communists,  commenting  that 
the  presentation,  however,  should  be  no  weaker  than  the  minimum  of 
what  “the  traffic  would  bear”  in  relation  to  United  States  public 
opinion.  The  Ambassador  countered  that  it  appeared  to  be  about  all 
“the  traffic  would  hear”  in  regard  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  United 
Nations  at  this  time. 

The  Ambassador  expressed  relief  at  Mr.  Rusk’s  summary’^  of  the 
limited  extent  to  which  Chinese  Communist  forces  appeared  com¬ 
mitted  in  North  Korea  thus  far,  and  added  that  his  summary  of  the 
situation  and  our  line  of  approach  on  the  question  of  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention  would  l)e  conveyed  to  the  Canadian  Cabinet. 


*  See  footnote  3  to  telegram  2344,  November  6,  2  a.  m.,  to  London,  p. 
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795.00/11-650 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  November  G,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  6 — 4 : 12  p.  m.] 

2623.  Text  Secretary’s  message  to  Bevin  (Deptel  2341,  November 
6  repeated  USUN  478)  as  forwarded  via  British  Embassy,  received 
FonOff  11  a.  m.  today.  FonOff  has  drafted  telegram  to  Washington 
stating  (1)  UK  accepts  U.S.  resolution  on  Chinese  intervention 
(Deptel  477  to  USUN  repeated  Ijondon  2343)  ^  with  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  and  will  be  co-sjionsor,  and  (2)  Bevin  will  reply  separately  to 
Secretary’s  message  as  soon  as  it  can  be  carefully  studied. 
Department  pass  USUN  as  London  43. 

Douglas 

*  November  5, 11  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  p.  1049. 


795.00/11-650 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  November  G,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

[Received  November  G — 4 : 12  p.  m.] 

2G26.  When  I  saw  Bevin  this  afternoon  I  left  with  him  copy  of 
your  message  contained  in  Deptel  2344,^  length  of  which  precluded 
detailed  discussion.  However  Bevin  indicated  that  it  was  his  belief 
that  Chinese  were  so  deeply  involved  that  they  would  not  now  volun¬ 
tarily  settle  for  less  than  considerable  say  in  Korean  solution.  He  like¬ 
wise  expressed  concern  over  serious  possibility  that  developments  in 
Korea  might  tie  up  extensive  resources  of  West  thereby  undermin¬ 
ing  defense  program  in  Europe. 

Bevin  had  already  received  text  draft  resolution  for  possible  use 
in  SC  on  Chinese  intervention  but  was  as  yet  unprepared  to  comment. 

Douglas 


'  November  fi,  2  a.  m.,  p.  10r>0. 
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320/11-650 

Memorandum  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  (Clubb) 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eaetem  Affairs  {Rush) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  November  6,  1950. 

Subject:  Security  Council  Resolution  Re  Korea 
Reference:  CA’s  memorandum  of  November  3  recommending  UN 
action,  telegram  477  to  USUN,  New  York  transmitting  a  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  for  use  UNSC,  re  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  Korea. 

In  order  that  there  bo  left  no  doubt — if  any  in  fact  exists — in  the 
Chinese  Communist  mind  as  to  whether  the  U.S.  position  respecting 
Formosa  and  U.S.  action  in  Korea  is  preparatory  to  U.S.  aggression 
against  China,  and  so  that  the  public  record  is  clear,  CA  believes  any 
action  in  the  Security  Council  having  as  its  objective  the  cessation 
of  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  Korea  should  contain  specific 
and  forthright  assurances  that  with  cessation  of  such  intervention  the 
Chinese  frontier  and  China’s  border  interests  would  not  be  threatened. 
The  draft  resolution  contained  in  the  telegram  referred  to  above 
appears  deficient  in  that  regard.  CA  accordingly  suggests  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  attached  alternative  draft. 

CA  notes  that  General  MacArthur’s  statement  respecting  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  outside  Communist  forces  in  Korea  has  given  public 
emphasis  to  the  matter  of  Chinese  Communist  intervention  and  has 
increased  the  urgency  of  any  steps  which  we  may  decide  to  take 
relative  thereto.  It  seems,  further,  to  give  added  warrant  to  the  above 
move. 


[Annex] 

Draft  Resolution 

The  Security  Council 

Having  in  mind  its  resolution  of  June  25,  1950,  calling  upon  all 
members  of  the  UN  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  the  North 
Korean  authorities : 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  on  October  7,  1950,  setting  forth  the  policies  of  the  General 
Assembly  with  respect  to  Korea : 

Having  noted  from  a  special  report  dated  November - ,  1950  of 

the  United  Nations  command  that  Chinese  Communist  troops  oppose 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea : 

Cognizant  of  the  danger  that  the  Korean  conflict  may  spread  to 

other  areas  thereby  further  endangering  international  peace  and 
security : 
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Calls  upon  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  the  People’s  Ee- 
public  of  China  to  cease  and  refrain  from  intervention  in  Korea  and 
to  cause  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  any  Chinese  nationals,  individ¬ 
uals,  or  units  which  may  be  now  in  Korea : 

Affirms  that  if  this  action  is  taken  the  Chinese  frontier  with  Korea 
will  be  held  inviolate  by  UN  forces  and  China’s  legitimate  interests 
in  the  frontier  will  be  fully  protected. 


795.00/11-650 ;  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  China  {Rankin)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Taipei,  November  6,  1950—5  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Eeceived  November  6 — 5  :  37  p.  m.] 

G14.  Information  from  Chinese  military  sources  transmitted  to 
Washington  past  few  days  by  Embassy’s  service  Attaches  gives  strong 
support  to  assumption  Chinese  Communists  intend  throw  book  at 
UNO  forces  in  Korea  besides  stepping  up  efforts  in  Indochina.  Obvi¬ 
ously  alloAvance  must  be  made  for  wishful  thinking  among  Chinese 
military,  majority  of  whom  see  general  conflict  as  only  hope  for  lib¬ 
eration  of  China  from  communism.  In  present  case  however  this 
qualification  still  leaves  imposing  array  seemingly  established  facts 
plus  evident  sincerity  of  opinion  among  best  informed  Chinese  here 
such  as  to  make  it  entirely  possible  that  preponderant  view  among 
them,  anticipating  all-out  action  by  Chinese  Communists  in  Korea  is 
justified : 

Among  reasons  advanced  why  Chinese  Communists  have  delayed 
entry  in  force,  without  speculating  on  Moscow  influences,  arc : 

1.  Chinese  Communists  assumed  North  Koreans  would  win  and 
therefore  were  not  prepared  intervene  on  short  notice. 

2.  Delaying  major  effort  until  fighting  reached  frontier  region 
greatly  shortened  their  lines  of  communication,  which  particularly 
important  with  UNO  forces  controlling  sea,  air,  and  gave  them  maxi¬ 
mum  time  to  prepare.  Besides  moving  up  troops  from  other  parts  of 
China  it  necessary  replenish  stocks,  supplies  and  equipment  in  Man¬ 
churia  wdiich  seriously  depleted  in  aiding  North  Koreans. 

3.  In  frontier  area  fullest  advantage  can  be  taken  of  extent  to  which 
world  opinion  already  conditioned  to  acts  of  aggression  and  regards 
identification  of  few  regiments  on  wrong  side  of  border  as  something 
less  than  overt  action.  Meanwhile  UNO  forces  can  be  weakened  and 
ex|K)Sure  Chinese  Communist  bases  and  communications  to  bombing 
delayed.  Evidence  of  all-out  effort  including  exix'iiditure  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  air  force  expected  be  postponed  long  as  ^xissible  for  reasons 
paragraph  2  above. 

4.  Mucli  easier  whip  up  support  of  public  o])inion  in  China  for  major 
military  operations  if  immediate  throat  to  Manchurian  border  can  bo 
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claimed ;  this  despite  general  assumption  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
know  UNO  forces  have  no  intention  cross  frontier  and  would  not 
attempt  invade  Manchuria  with  mere  ten  divisions  in  any  event. 

5.  Most  effective  possible  counter  to  UNO  successes  from  Commu¬ 
nist  viewpoint  would  be  crushing  victory  by  Chinese  Communists  in 
North  Korea,  which  would  serve  purposes  of  discrediting  UNO,  en¬ 
hancing  Asiatic  and  Communist  prestige  vis-a-vis  western  imperialism 
and  eliminating  large  jiart  existing  US  army  as  fighting  force. 

Foregoing  are  necessarily  matters  of  opinion  to  considerable  extent, 
but  facts  that  Chinese  military  on  Foi-mosa  have  access  to  more  sources 
of  information  on  mainland  and  have  had  more  experience  in  this 
field  than  anyone  else  outside  curtain  warrant  most  serious  attention 
their  views  at  present  juncture. 

Above  paragraphs  drafted  prior  to  receipt  ZklacArthur's 
communique. 

Department  pass  Seoul  USPolAd  Tokyo  repeated  info  Seoul  2 
Tokyo  39  Hong  Kong  108. 

Rankin' 


693.95A/11— C50 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  November  6, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  November  6 — 6 : 14  p.  m.] 

1098.  Occasion  taken  by  Steere  ^  today  to  ask  Menon  whether 
Panikkar  had  reported  any  definite  change  in  Chinese  attitude  toward 
Korean  situation.  Steere  alluded  specially  to  remark  about  Chinese 
action  toward  Korea  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  Embtel  1015 
October  28.* 

Menon  said  Panikkar  had  reported  nothing  on  that  subject  that  he 
recalled.  He  sent  for  cable  file  however  and  gave  Steere  actual  text 
Panikkar  remark  which  followed  immediately  after  his  report  Chinese 
protest  of  American  planes  alleged  violations  Chinese  territory. 
Panikkar’s  remark  was  as  follows :  “^Vliile  undoubtedly  there  have 
been  violations  of  Chinese  territory  these  protests  would  seem  to  be 
foi  purpose  of  justifying  before  the  world  action  they  have  decided 
upon  in  regard  to  Korea.” 

IVfenon  said  unless  Panikkar’s  drafting  was  very  bad  this  meant  that 
CPR  had  decided  upon  some  action  in  regard  to  Korea,  and  that  he 
would  immediately  cable  Panikkar  about  the  matter. 


’Loyd  V.  steere,  Counselor  of  Embassy  in  New  Delhi, 
which  follows;  “Phrasing  Panikkar  telegram 

eluding  obscure  seemed  highly  unreal  in  some  respects  in- 

intended  to  sflv  Chinese  action  in  or  toward  Korea,  he  might  have 

action  toward  knreo  1^^®  other  hand,  he  might  have  meant  that  some 

acuon  toward  Korea  is  contemplated.”  (793B.00/10-28o0) 
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]\renon  further  advised  that  GOI  had  had  no  report  v/hatever  from 
Sinha  at  Lhasa  for  five  days  and  was  beginning  to  be  a  little  concerned 
about  it. 

Henderson 


S20/11-650  :  Telegram 

Hie  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {^Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  New  York,  November  6,  1950 — 10 :  04  p.  m. 

[Eeceived  November  6 — 11 : 11  p.  m.] 

Delga  240.  No  distribution  outside  Department.  He  Gadel  84.^  Cur¬ 
rency  to  be  used  North  Korea  discussed  with  IC  today.  Committee 
informed  of  CINCUNC’s  recommendation  use  UN  script  and  US  view 
preferable  use  KOK  currency.  Only  member  having  definite  views 
Australian,  who  favored  UN  scrip,  suggesting  that  if  delay  serious 
IlOK  currency  might  be  used  in  meantime.  He  assumed  would  be  one 
for  one  with  EOK  currency,  but  this  question  not  discussed. 

Committee  requested  matter  be  put  over  to  next  meeting  2  p.  m. 
Tuesday *  *  to  give  time  for  consideration,  and  requested  factual  state¬ 
ment.  Following  is  text,  which  corresponds  closely  to  oral  statement, 
of  statement  circulated  confidentially  to  committee  members : 

“1.  The  United  Nations  Commander  has  directed  commanders  of 
the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea  to  use  only  North  Korean  cur¬ 
rency  in  the  area  north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  While  this  order 
has  been  obeyed  by  the  commands,  troops  have  carried  with  them  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  EOK  currency,  which  is  generally  accepted  by 
North  Koreans. 

2.  The  people  of  North  Korea  do  not  have  confidence  in  the  North 
Korean  currency  and  it  is  depreciating  rapidly. 

3.  The  communist  authorities  of  North  Korea  have  destroyed  or 
carried  away  the  major  stocks  of  North  Korean  currency,  together 
with  all  plates  and  means  of  printing  it. 

4.  It  is  urgent  that  the  United  Nations  Commander  authorize 
promptly  the  use  of  some  currency  in  North  Korea 

a.  In  order  that  the  United  Nations  forces  may  use  it  to  pay 
requisitions  and  meet  other  military  needs,  and 
h.  In  order  that  a  rate  may  be  fixed  between  the  currency  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  United  Nations  Commander  and  the  North  Ko¬ 
rean  currency,  to  protect  the  holders  of  North  Korean  currency 
against  further  depreciation  through  lack  of  confidence. 

5.  In  this  situation  General  MacArthur  has  expressed  readiness  to 
print  in  Japan  and  issue  a  new  “United  Nations  scrip”,  principally 


‘  Transmitted  at  7  p.  m.  on  October  31,  p.  1021. 

*  November  7. 
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bccflusG  ho  believes  this  voiild  be  in  ticcord  ■with  the  political  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Interim  Committee.  He  has  estimated  that  it  would 
take  three  weeks  to  print  this  scrip,  which  according  to  his  recom¬ 
mendation  would  bear  the  United  Nations  emblem,  the  denomination, 
and  the  word  “whan”  in  Korean,  English  and  French.  This  scrip 
would  be  redeemed  by  the  United  Korean  Government  when  estab¬ 
lished.  No  financial  obligations  would  accrue  to  the  United  Nations- 
since  United  Nations  forces  would  settle  with  the  United  Korean  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  whatever  amount  they  use,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  supplies  to  be  brought  into  Korea  would  more  than 
equal  the  amount  of  scrip  issued. 

6.  It  is  suggested  that  there  are  certain  advantages  in  the  use  of 
ROK  currency  by  the  United  Nations  forces : 

a.  The  delay  resulting  from  printing  and  distribution  of  the 
new  scrip  would  create  difficulties  in  respect  to  military  opera¬ 
tions  and  with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  an  exchange  rate  l^tween 
ROK  currency  and  North  Korean  currency,  thus  injuring  the 
holders  of  the  North  Korean  currenc^y  by  reason  of  the  further 
depreciation  of  that  currency  in  relation  to  ROK  currency. 

h.  "Wnule  it  is  technically  feasible  to  issue  a  military  scrip  in  the 
name  of  the  United  Nations  redeemable  by  the  Government  of 
United  Korea,  the  issuance  of  currency  bearing  the  name  or  seal 
of  the  United  Nations  would  be  a  serious  precedent,  all  implica¬ 
tions  of  which  should  be  carefully  considered.  For  instance,  if 
the  impression  were  created  that  the  United  Nations  was  lespon- 
sible  for  the  redemption  of  the  currency,  it  might  circulate  at  a 
premium  above  the  ROK  currency;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
made  clear  that  the  United  Nations  is  not  responsible  for  its 
redemption,  its  acceptability  would  be  impaired. 

c.  The  issuance  of  still  another  currency  in  Korea  would  be 
confusing  and  would  unnecessarily  complicate  the  financial  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Government  of  a  United  Korea.  There  are  already 
three  currencies  in  circulation :  the  old  Bank  of  Chosen  notes  of 
the  ROK,  the  New  Bank  of  Korea  notes,  and  the  North  Korean 
currency.  "Whatever  Government  of  United  Korea  may  hereafter 
be  formed  will  have  to  recognize  the  currency  in  circulation,  and 
a  single  currency  will  facilitate  its  task  of  creating  economic 
order  in  a  unified  country. 

7.  The  use  of  ROK  currency  by  the  United  Nations  forces  would  not 
bo  a  recognition  of  ROK  sovereignty  in  North  Korea.  Such  currency 
can  be  iised  without  any  declaration  that  it  is  legal  tender,  and  by 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  Commander,  not  of  the  ROK.  It 
would  be  necessai’y',  however,  soon  to  convert  the  existing  North  Korean 
currency  by  reason  of  the  possession  of  stocks  and  plates  by  former 
North  Korean  authorities. 

8.  For  the  reasons  which  have  been  indicated  above,  it  is  necessary 
Biat  guidance  on  this  subject  be  given  promptly  to  the  United  Nations 
Commander,  and  the  views  of  the  Interim  Committee  are  accordingly 
requested  as  a  matter  of  urgency.” 


ArsTi.v 
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320/11-650  ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Re'presentative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Seerretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  New  York,  November  6, 1950 — 10 : 19  p.  m. 

[Received  November  6 — 11 :20  p.  m.] 

Delga  243.  Interim  Committee  on  Korea  met  and  heard  MacArthur 
special  report  on  Korea  without  comment. 

It  will  meet  at  2  p.  m.  on  November  7  to  consider  question  of  cur¬ 
rency  to  be  used  by  UNC  north  38th  parallel.^ 

It  agreed  upon  the  following  principles  concerning  the  application 
on  [o/]  its  resolution  of  12  October.  This  formulation  is  to  be  part  of 
IC  record  but  not  otherwise  publicized  and  is  for  confidential  assist¬ 
ance  to  UC. 

“The  Interim  Committee  on  Korea  wishes  to  ensure  that  the  people 
of  the  northern  part  of  Korea  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  fully  and  freely  in  the  establishment  of  a  unified  and  democratic 
government  of  Korea.  It  therefore  advised  the  UC  on  12th  October  to 
exercise  administrative  functions  in  the  north  until  the  commission 
had  considered  means  of  consulting  the  Korean  people  and  their 
representatives. 

“The  Interim  Committee  on  Korea  considers  that  in  order  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  resolution  of  the  committee  adopted  on  12th  October 
1950,  the  following  principles  should  govern  any  use  in  the  north  of 
Koreans  from  south  of  the  38th  Parallel,  subject  to  the  needs  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations  and  security : 

“1.  Etforts  should  be  made  to  use  members  of  the  local  popula¬ 
tion  wherever  possible.  Any  Koreans  from  south  of  the  38th 
Parallel  who  are  used  in  the  north  should  be  appointed  by,  be 
under  the  control  of,  and  be  responsible  to  the  UC  and  not  act 
as  the  representatives  or  agents  of  any  other  authority ; 

“2.  No  one  should  be  used  in  a  manner  which  would  enable  him 
to  bring  political  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  local  inhabitants  or 
in  any  manner  restrict  the  free  expression  of  political  opinions  by 
the  local  inhabitants.  These  principles  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
UN  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea 
after  it  meets.” 

Austin 


'At  that  meeting,  the  Interim  Committee  on  Korea  adojrted  a  brief  statement 
advising  the  Unified  Command  that,  subject  to  review  by  UNCURK,  it  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  interim  use  of  ROK  currency  in  North  Korea ;  the  text  of  the 
statement  is  printed  in  U.N.  document  A/1881,  p.  15. 
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693.958/11-650  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Re'presentative  at  tlve  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Sect'etary  of  State 

SECRirr  New  York,  November  6,  1950 — 10 : 19  p.  m. 

[Received  November  6 — 11 :  29  p.  m.] 

788.  Chauvel  (France)  thinks  it  is  important  that  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  UC  or  CINCUNC  issue  a  statement  of  assurance  that  the  UNC 
will  not  damage  or  destroy  hydro-electric  facilities  on  the  Yalu  River 
nor  interfere  with  normal  power  uses  of  these  facilities.  Chauvel  be¬ 
lieves  such  an  assurance  would  ‘"simplify  and  clarify”  the  issues 
presented  by  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  Korea. 

Independently  Bebler  made  same  suggestion.  Also  Officer  (Aus¬ 
tralia)  ^  made  similar  suggestion,  adding  further  suggestion  that  we 
mifflit  indicate  that  a  neutral  “cordon  sanitaire”  could  be  set  up  along 
the  frontier  perhaps  on  a  20-mile  strip.  This  indication  would  be 
subject  to  present  need  for  cleaning  out  hostile  military  elements. 

Austin 


^  Sir  Keith  Officer,  Australian  Representative  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 


795.00/11-650 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  November  6,  1950 — 10 : 19  p.  m. 

[Received  November  6 — 11 : 45  p.  m.] 
790.  Bebler,  November  SC  President,  during  course  of  lunch  with 
Gross  discussed  problem  of  Korea  in  light  of  intervention  by  Chinese 
Communist  forces.  In  general  he  thought  this  was  manifestation  of 
“infantile  disease”  of  new  Communist  regime  which  in  early  stages 
of  development  lacks  political  judgment  and  sees  problems  as  black 
and  white.  He  thought  CCP  invasion  of  Tibet  and  reply  to  Indian 
demarche  was  another  manifestation  of  this  disease  and  a  colossal 
mistake.  He  was  thankful  Yugoslavia  had  not  made  such  mistakes 
in  early  years  such  as  invasion  of  Trieste.  Parenthetically,  he  felt  re¬ 
lations  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  are  now  improving  every  day. 

He  is  convinced  CCP  feels  hydro-electric  works  are  threatened  and 
that  UN  forces  constitute  a  genuine  threat  to  Manchuria.  USSR  cer¬ 
tainly  is  trying  to  develop  this  feeling  and  Bebler  felt  it  was  fostered 
by  phrases  in  MacArthur  communique  No.  11  referring  to  “present 
sphere  of  military  action”  and  “present  mission”. 
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In  reply  to  Gross’  questions  as  to  how  problem  should  be  handled, 
he  thought  assurance  on  these  two  points  by  US  and  UN  might  do 
much  to  remove  these  issues  from  current  situation. 

Ee  UN  handling  of  Korea  case,  he  felt  UNCURK  would  be  best 
means  of  developing  the  facts.  He  hoped  that  US  would  not  rush  a 
resolution  through  the  SC  and  particularly  one  that  contained  a  find¬ 
ing  of  aggression  by  CCP.  However,  if  the  matter  were  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  SC,  and  he  recognized  that  this  might  be  a  preliminary  to 
Assembly  action,  he  personally  felt  he  could  support  a  resolution  with 
localizing  the  conflict  approach.  In  answer  to  Gross’  question,  he  fur¬ 
ther  indicated  that  the  problem  of  a  Soviet  veto  might  depend  on 
timing  of  the  resolution.  He  recalled  that  CCP  representatives  are 
due  November  15.  Therefore,  it  is  likely  that  on  Wednesday,  when 
he  agreed  to  have  a  meeting,  the  USSR  would  ask  for  postponement 
until  CCP  representatives  arrived.  He  asked  Gross  whether  the  US 
had  given  these  representatives  visas  which  he  understood  were  being 
sought  at  Prague.  He  requested  definite  information  on  this  point 
at  or  before  Wednesday’s  meeting.  Assuming  the  US  is  facilitating 
travel  of  these  representatives  to  Lake  Success,  he  felt  it  would  be 
proper  to  proceed  with  discussion  in  their  absence  rather  tlian  sup¬ 
port  any  Soviet  move  for  postponement.  However,  he  recognized  that 
this  or  a  vote  on  possible  resolution  might  draw  Soviet  veto  solely  on 
ground  of  CCP  absence. 

Austin 


795.00/11-650 :  Telegram 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chiefs  Far  East 

[MacArthur) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  6  November  1950 — 11 : 57  p.  m. 

FLASH 

JCS  95949.  From  JCS.  The  situation  depicted  in  your  C-68396  ^  is 
considerably  changed  from  that  I'eported  in  last  sentence  your 
C-68285  *  which  was  our  last  report  from  you.  We  agree  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Yalu  bridges  would  contribute  materially  to  the 
security  of  the  forces  under  your  command  unless  this  action  resulted 
in  increased  Chinese  Communist  effort  and  even  Soviet  contribution  in 
response  to  what  they  might  well  construe  as  an  attack  on  Manchuria. 
Such  a  result  would  not  only  endanger  your  forces  but  would  enlarge 
the  area  of  conflict  and  U.S.  involvement  to  a  most  dangerous  degree. 

‘  Sec  footnote  1  to  telegram  JCS  95878,  transmitted  at  11 : 47  a.  m.  on  Novem¬ 
ber  0,  p.  1058. 

’  See  the  editorial  note,  p.  1036. 
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However  in  view  of  first  sentence  your  68396  you  are  authorized  to 
go  ahead  with  your  planned  bombing  in  Ivorea  near  the  frontier  in¬ 
cluding  targets  at  Sinuiju  and  Korean  end  of  Yalu  bridges  provided 
that  at  time  of  receipt  of  this  message  you  still  find  such  action  essen¬ 
tial  to  safety  of  your  forces.  The  above  does  not  authorize  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  any  dams  or  power  plants  on  the  Yalu  River. 

Because  of  necessity  for  maintaining  optimum  position  with  United 
Nations  policy  and  directives  and  because  it  is  vital  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  U.S.  to  localize  the  fighting  in  Korea  it  is  important 
that  extreme  care  be  taken  to  avoid  violation  Manchurian  territory 
and  airspace  and  to  report  promptly  hostile  action  from  Manchuria. 

It  is  essential  that  we  be  kept  informed  of  important  changes  in 
situation  as  they  occur  and  that  your  estimate  as  requested  in  our 
95878  ®  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible.* * 


*  Of  November  6,  p.  1057. 

*  See  infra. 


Department  of  Defense  Files  ;  Tele^am 

The  0 ominander  in  Chief Far  East  {MacArthur)  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 

of  Staff 

TOP  SECRET  FLASH  ToKYO,  November  7, 1950 — 8 : 25  p.  m.  ^ 

C-68465.  Ref  JCS  95949  ®  rqsting  estimate  of  the  Korean  situation. 
Since  my  C  68285,®  intelligence  reports  have  confirmed  the  estimate 
contained  in  2, 3  and  4  thereof,  which  I  stated  to  be  the  most  likely  con¬ 
dition  at  that  time.  The  military  facts  in  substantiation  were  reported 
in  the  daily  telecons  and  radio  reports  since  furnished  you.  These 
reports  confii-m  unquestionably  that  organized  units  of  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  forces  have  been  and  are  being  utilized  against  our  forces;  that 
while  the  exact  strength  is  impossible  to  accurately  deteiTnine,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  seized  the  initiative  in  the  west  sector  and  to  have 
materially  slowed  the  offensive  in  the  east  sector.  The  principle  seems 
thoroughly  established  that  such  forces  will  be  used  and  augmented  at 
will,  probably  without  any  formal  declaration  of  hostilities.  If  this 
augmentation  continues,  it  can  well  reach  a  point  rendering  our  re¬ 
sumption  of  advance  impoSvSible  and  even  forcing  a  movement  in  retro¬ 
grade.  An  effort  will  be  made  in  the  west  sector  in  due  course  of  time, 

*  The  source  text  does  not  indicate  the  time  of  receipt  of  this  messajre  in  Wnsh- 
inRton,  l)ut,  Riven  tlie  time  difference  between  Tokyo  and  Washington,  it  was 
presumabiy  received  by  noon  on  November  7. 

’  Supra. 

*  Dated  November  4 ;  see  tbe  editorial  note  on  p.  1036. 
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possibly  within  ten  days,  to  again  assume  the  initiative  provided  the 
flow  of  enemy  reinforcement  can  be  checked.  Only  through  such  an 
offensive  effoi’t  can  any  accurate  measure  be  taken  of  enemy  strength. 

I  deem  it  essential  to  execute  the  bombing  of  the  targets  under  dis¬ 
cussion  as  the  only  resource  left  to  me  to  prevent  a  potential  buildup 
of  enemy  strength  to  a  point  threatening  the  safety  of  the  command. 
This  interdiction  of  enemy  lines  of  advance  within  Korea  is  so  plainly 
defensive  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  it  would  cause  an  increase 
in  the  volume  of  local  intervention  or,  of  itself,  provoke  a  general  war. 

The  inviolability  of  Manchuna  and  Siberia  has  been  a  cardinal  obli¬ 
gation  of  this  headquarters  from  the  beginning  of  hostilities  and  all 
verified  hostile  action  therefrom  is  promptly  reported.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  hydroelectric  installations  has  never  been  contemplated.  Com¬ 
plete  daily  situation  reports  will  continue  to  be  furnished  you  as 
heretofore. 


795.00/11-750 

Memorandum  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  {Rusk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  [Washington,]  November  7,  1950. 

General  ^farshall  asked  Secretary  Finletter  and  General  Vanden- 
berg  to  call  on  me  today  at  noon  to  raise  the  desirability  of  having 
Ambassador  Austin  include  in  his  statement  to  the  Security  Council 
a  strong  presentation  of  the  difficult  problem  posed  for  UN  forces  by 
the  “sanctuary”  aspect  of  the  present  military  position  in  Korea.^ 

The  Pentagon  does  not  think  we  should  take  any  action  against 
Manchuria  at  this  point  but  they  feel  very  strongly  that  the  whole 
world  should  understand  the  great  problem  created  by  foives  which  are 
in  position  to  attack  UN  forces  from  within  a  safe  haven.  This  woidd 
apply  both  to  ground  and  air  forces.  We  are  now  drafting  something 
along  this  line  for  your  consideration  later  in  the  day.  You  may  wish 
to  mention  this  to  the  President. 


'  T’nder  date  of  November  7,  General  MacArthur  had  transmitted  the  following 
message  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  telegram  C-68'111 : 

“Ho.stile  planes  are  operating  from  bases  west  of  the  Yalu  River  against  our 
forces  in  North  Korea.  These  idanes  are  appearing  in  increasing  numbers.  The 
distance  from  the  Yalu  to  the  main  line  of  contact  is  .so  short  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  deal  effectively  with  the  hit  and  run  tactics  now  being  employed. 
The  present  restrictions  imposed  on  my  area  of  operation  provide  a  complete 
sanctuary  for  hostile  air  Immediately  upon  their  crossing  the  Manchuria-North 
Korea  border.  The  effect  of  this  abnormal  condition  upon  the  morale  and  combat 
efficiency  of  both  air  and  ground  troops  is  major. 

“Unless  corrective  measures  are  promiffly  taken  this  factor  can  as.sume  decisive 
proportions.  Request  instructions  for  dealing  with  this  new  and  threatening 
development.” 

(The  text  is  taken  from  Truman,  Years  of  Trial  and  Hope,  p.  377 ;  see  also 
Ache.son,  Present  at  the  Creation,  p.  4().’>. ) 
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795.00/11-750 

Draft  Memorandum  hy  Mr.  John  P.  Davies  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  7, 1950. 

Chinese  Communist  Intervention  in  Korea 

It  is  possible  that  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  Korea  may 
be  limited  both  in  form  and  duration.  In  this  context,  Peiping  may  be 
nominally  making  good  on  its  promise  not  to  stand  idly  by,  making  a 
token  show  of  force,  seeking  to  intimidate  the  U.N.,  hoping  that  a 
peace-maker  will  bring  about  a  negotiated  settlement  providing  for 
at  least  a  buffer  zone  on  their  frontier,  but  ready  to  yield  all  of  these  in 
the  event  that  it  is  confronted  with  determined  force.  If  this  is  the 
case,  Peiping’s  intervention  is  essentially  a  bluff  and  the  bellicose 
Chinese  Communist  propaganda  is  designed  to  persuade  the  U.N.  to 
seek  a  solution  of  the  Korean  conflict  by  means  other  than  military 
decision.  The  fact  that  so  much  of  the  frankly  truculent  propaganda 
about  atomic  bombing  is  broadcast  in  English  to  North  America 
lends  plausibility  to  such  a  thesis. 

Other  considerations,  however,  suggest  that  the  situation  is  more 
ominous  than  indicated  above.  Chinese  Communist  capabilities  are 
such  that  its  intervention  can  be  greatly  expanded  both  in  volume  and 
duration.  Even  if  intervention  is  limited  in  form  it  can  easily  be 
limitless  in  time. 

Ideologically  the  Chinese  Communists  have  every  reason  to  foster 
Korean  Communist  resistance  and,  ultimately,  expansion  on  the 
peninsula. 

As  the  power  in  control  of  the  mainland  of  China,  the  Peiping 
regime  entertains  governmental  concern  over  the  security  of  its 
frontiers.  However  mistaken  it  may  be,  the  Peiping  regime  regards 
the  U.N.  forces  in  Korea  as  hostile.  It  undoubtedly  recognizes  that 
Korea  and  Manchuria  are  a  geopolitical  unit,  that  two  wars  have  been 
fought  to  make  them  so.  Yet  Peiping  derives  no  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  U.N.  and  not  the  U.S.  alone  which  was  advancing  on 
Manchuria.  In  its  eyes  the  U.N.  in  Korea  is  acting  not  as  a  universal 
organization  but  in  its  altemate  personality,  as  a  free  world  alliance. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  moving  spirit  in  the  U.N. 
operation  in  Korea  is  of  major  importance  in  Peiping’s  reactions. 
Quite  aside  from  their  ideological  antipathy  to  us,  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  view  us  with  morbid  distrust  and  hatred.  This  is  the  product 
of  five  years  of  intensely  bitter  civil  war  in  which  they  regarded  us 
as  allies  of  their  enemies,  culminating  in  the  galling  frustration  of  our 
action  this  summer  with  regard  to  Formosa. 
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We  may  assume  that  the  Kremlin  has  done  nothing  to  make  Peiping 
any  more  understanding  of  us.  To  the  contrary  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  Kremlin  is  actively  egging  China  on  to  supimrt  covertly  at 
least,  the  Korean  Communists  and  to  embroil  itself  more  deeply  with 
the  West. 

It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  Peiping  has  so  parted  with  its 
senses  as  to  have  ignored  the  question  of  U.S.  reactions  to  its  interven¬ 
tion.  Our  reaction  to  the  invasion  by  the  North  Koreans  must  have 
persuaded  both  Peiping  and  Moscow  that  the  reactions  of  the  American 
people  and  Grovemment  are  not  easily  predictable.  Furthermore,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  preventive  war  talk  in  this  country  is  taken 
more  seriously  abroad  than  here.  Therefore,  it  is  likely  that  in  deciding 
to  intervene  in  Korea,  the  Chinese  Communists  took  into  account  all 
possible  retaliatory  action  to  which  we  might  resort.  If  this  is  so, 
it  is  probable  that  Chinese  Communist  propaganda  assertions  that  they 
were  prepared  for  our  bombing  of  China  were  genuine.  It,  therefore, 
seems  likely  that  Peiping  has  accepted  the  risk  of  violent  United  States 
reaction. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  indications  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
know  the  limitations  of  -what  we  can  do  to  China.  And  this  being  the 
case,  they  may  even  have  looked  further  and  anticipated  (whether 
rightly  or  wix)ngly)  an  American  public  reaction  against  the  futility 
of  war  against  China  and  a  turning  to  the  doctrine  of  a  preventive  war 
against  the  U.S.S.R.  In  this  sense  Peii>ing  may  genuinely  anticipate 
and  accept  the  imminence  of  World  War  III. 

If  all  of  this — or  even  a  large  part  of  it — is  so,  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  may  be  on  the  rampage.  The  invasion  of  Tibet — ^^an  obvious 
compensation  for  Formosa — is  a  clear  indication  that  Peiping  has 
reconciled  itself  to  foregoing  membership  in  the  U.N.,  that  it  is  not  ad¬ 
verse  to  being  regarded  as  an  international  outlaw.  We  must,  therefore, 
take  into  our  calculations  the  possibility  that  Communist  China  is 
in  a  mood  to  pursue  a  reckless,  rather  than  a  cautious,  course  through¬ 
out  East  and  South  Asia. 

"What  is  the  relation  of  the  Kremlin  to  the  foregoing  developments? 
I^et  us  attempt  to  put  into  perspective  the  Kremlin’s  interest  in  the 
local  situation  along  the  Manchurian-Korean  border. 

The  Kremlin’s  first  concern  is  of  course  with  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Asia,  in  Stalin’s  mind,  “should  be  regarded  as 
the  rear,  the  reserve  of  imperialism.”  As  such  it  is  for  the  Kremlin  a 
theater  of  diversionary  operations.  If  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Franco  can  bo  drawn  into  deep  military  commitments  in 
Asia,  that  is  all  to  the  good,  provided  that  the  Free  World  engages  it¬ 
self  in  hostilities  with  someone  other  than  U.S.S.R.  itself,  permitting 
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the  Kremlin  to  nourish  its  own  strength  for  the  main  theater  of 
conflict. 

This  strategy  is  as  old  as  the  U.S.S.R.  As  early  as  1920  Lenin  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  was  avrare  of  the  advantages  to  the  U.S.S.R.  deriving 
from  bad  relations  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.*  In  1936  Stalin  insti¬ 
gated  the  Chinese  Communists  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Na¬ 
tionalists  so  as  to  form  a  joint  diversion  against  Japan.  Now  the 
pattern  is  being  repeated  with  Peiping  joining  with  the  Korean  Com¬ 
munists  and  ojienly  proclaiming  that  we  are  playing  the  I'ole  which 
the  Japanese  did  in  the  30’s.  No  war  is  declared:  it  was  the  “China 
Incident”,  now  it  is  the  Korean  police  action. 

It  is  not  to  be  necessarily  assumed,  however,  that  the  Kremlin  was 
able  easily  to  persuade  the  Chinese  to  embark  upon  this  dangerous 
course  of  intervention.  Korea  is  not  like  Formosa  or  Tibet,  claimed  as 
Chinese  territory.  Nor  is  it  even,  as  Indochina  is,  a  potential 
suzerainty.  It  has  been  since  1945  (North  Korea  actually  and  South 
Korea  jwtentially)  a  particular  Soviet  sphere  from  which  Chinese 
influence  was  assumably  pretty  well  excluded.  Therefore,  the  Kremlin 
may  have  had  to  introduce  special  inducements. 

An  obvious  means  of  spurring  Peiping  intervention  would  be 
Kremlin  stimulation  of  the  already  marked  suspicions  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  regarding  U.S.  intentions  toward  China.  In  international 
affairs  INIao  and  company  are  bigots  and  novices  while  the  Kremlin  is 
adept  and  practiced  at  provocation.  The  theme  that  World  War  III  is 
not  only  inevitable  but  imminent  was  current  in  China  at  the  time  the 
new  regime  established  itself  and  announced  its  policy  of  “leaning” 
to  the  Soviet  side.  It  then  lapsed  and  has  only  recently  been  revived 
in  evident  currency.  In  so  far  as  it  is  believed  by  the  rulers  of  Com¬ 
munist  China  it  is  a  counsel  both  of  defensive  desperation  and  of  tight 
alignment  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Finally,  it  is  probable  that  Peiping  asked 
for  Soviet  material  support  and  will  get  it,  within  limits.  And  it  may 
even  have  been  able  to  exact  the  return  of  some  measure  of  control 
over  Manchuria. 

Wliatever  the  Kremlin  may  have  had  to  give  to  induce  Chinese 
intervention  it  was  worth  it;  even  if  it  cost  yielding  temporarily  ex¬ 
clusive  Soviet  control  over  the  Korean  Communist  movement.  It 
promises  the  jmssibility  of  bailing  out  world  Bolshevism  from  an  im- 
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ponding  fiasco  tlireatening  greater  demoralization  and  damage  than 
oven  the  Tito  defection.  And  it  probably  removes,  at  least  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  the  possibility  of  Chinese  Communist  exceptional- 
ism.  A  termination  of  the  factional  feud  in  the  Japanese  Communist 
Party  would  be  a  reasonably  sure  sign  of  this. 

The  Kremlin  is,  of  course,  alert  to  the  grave  and  unpredicable  risks 
which  flow  from  Chinese  intervention.  It  may  even  be  inviting  them, 
seeking  to  precipitate  World  War  III.  IVliat  seems  more  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  more  in  keeping  with  the  Kremlin’s  political  personality,  is  that 
it  accepts  rather  than  seeks  the  risks  of  general  conflict.  It  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  risks  do  not  exist,  even  though  it  is  twice  removed  from 
fonnal  responsibility — itself  to  Peiping  and  Peiping  to  the  “volun- 
teei's”.  The  Kremlin  undoubtedly  realizes  now  that  it  is  not  dealing 
with  controlled  incidents — ^as  it  did  with  the  Axis  in  Spain  and  the 
Japanese  at  Nomanhan.  In  this  situation  it  is  playing  with  the  volatile 
fire  of  American  democracy. 


CONCLUSIONS 

On  the  basis  of  evidence  at  hand,  we  do  not  know  what  course  Pei¬ 
ping  and  the  Kremlin  will  follow  in  the  coming  months.  Not  only  are 
their  intentions  veiled  from  us,  but  also — ^^situations  such  as  this  tend 
to  generate  their  own  imperatives.  We  must  proceed,  therefore,  on 
the  basis  that  the  situation  confronting  us  contains  a  wide  range  of 
possible  developments.  At  best  we  may  be  able  to  bring  about  a  local 
solution  to  which  Peiping  and  Moscow  accede.  At  the  worst  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  World  War  III.  Our  objective  should  be  to  seek  the 
first  and  urgently  prepare  for  the  second. 

In  a  sense,  these  two  objectives  tend  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  To 
commit  ourselves  to  a  local  solution  might,  in  certain  circumstances, 
tend  to  defeat  our  preparations  for  global  war.  To  prepare  for  global 
war,  in  certain  contexts,  might  tend  to  impel  the  Kremlin  to  resort  to 
arms  immediately.  Our  policy  must  take  into  account  these  pitfalls. 

Furthennore,  we  should  avoid  maneuvers  uncoordinated  with  an 
overall  plan.  It  is  too  late  to  expect  that  isolated  assurances  regarding 
the  Yalu  hydroelectric  installations  will  mollify  Peiping.  Nor  are 
threats  of  bombing  or  invasion  likely  to  move  us  further  toward  our 
objectives. 

AVhat  is  needed  is  a  unified  policy  directed  toward  our  two  objec¬ 
tives.  It  would  be  best  defined  and  set  forth  in  a  special  message  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  along  the  following  general  lines. 

The  intervention  of  Chinese  Communist  “volunteers”  in  Korea  is 
a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance  to  the  civilized  world.  It  is  an  act 
of  defiance  to  the  law-abiding  members  of  the  world-community.  It  is 
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a  clear  warning  that  an  outlaw  is  at  large  in  the  world  community  and 
that  all  peace-loving  countries  must  look  to  the  defense  of  their  homes. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  is  inunediately  mobilizing. 

It  is  mobilizing  as  a  matter  of  prudent  defense.  It  is  not  mobilizing 
to  take  aggressive  action.  It  will  continue  to  support  fully  the  United 
Nations  action  in  Korea.  It  will  assist  the  Korean  people  to  defend 
their  homes.  But  it  will  not  take  action  which  will  give  international 
renegades  the  excuse  for  plunging  the  world  into  chaos.  If  general  war 
must  come  it  will  be  through  the  action  of  the  outlaws. 

Meanwhile  we  will  pi-ovide  the  arms  and  supplies  necessai'y  to 
enable  Korea  to  defend  itself.  will  assist  in  the  training  of  as 
many  Korean  soldiei-s  as  are  necessary  to  expel  and  withhold  the 
marauders.  We  will  not  withdraw  our  troops  until  thei-e  are  Korean 
forces  to  take  their  places.  And  we  will  participate  in  the  United 
Nations’  constructive  endeavors  to  rehabilitate  Korea  and  further  the 
development  and  progress  of  this  free  nation. 


CONCLUSIONS  ^ 


On  the  basis  of  evidence  at  hand,  we  do  not  know  what  course  Pei¬ 
ping  and  the  Kremlin  will  follow  in  the  coming  months.  Not  only  are 
their  intentions  veiled  from  us,  but  also — situations  such  as  this  tend 
to  generate  their  own  imperatives.  We  must  proceed,  therefore,  on  the 
basis  that  the  situation  confronting  us  contains  a  wide  range  of  pos¬ 
sible  developments.  At  best  we  may  be  able  to  bring  about  a  local  solu¬ 
tion  to  which  Peiping  and  Moscow  accede.  At  worst  we  may  find 
ourselves  in  World  War  III.  Our  objective  should  be  to  seek  the  first 
and  urgently  prepare  for  the  second. 

First  let  us  examine  and  dispose  of  certain  alternative  courses  which 
we  might  follow. 

Recognizing  the  grave  risks  that  the  present  situation  might 
degenex'ate  into  World  War  III,  we  might  decide  that  we  should  with¬ 
draw  our  forces  from  the  Korean  theater  in  order  to  (1)  avoid  provo¬ 
cation,  and  (2)  husband  our  strength  for  the  great  test  with  the  Soviet 
world  as  a  whole.  Such  a  course  would  probably  alleviate  the  present 
crisis,  but  new  dangers  would  immediately  ensue  as  a  direct  result. 
In  the  first  place,  the  American  people  would  be  confused  and  humili¬ 
ated  by  a  decision  of  this  character.  It  would  be  a  body  blow  to  morale 
at  the  center,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  essential  if  we  are  to  win 
the  world- wide  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  effects  of  such 
action  on  the  rest  of  the  F ree  World  would  be  little  short  of  disastrous, 
n  most  of  these  countries,  confidence  and  the  will  to  resist  Bolshevism 


tac^cf  memorandum  was  paginated  separately  but  was  at- 
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would  bo  shattered.  In  the  rest,  it  would  be  gravely  shaken.  To  decide 
to  Avithdraw  from  Korea  would  be  to  avoid  a  current  crisis  in  ex¬ 
change  for  which  we  would  bo  confronted  with  a  situation  of  even 
greater  isolation  and  menace  than  that  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

An  alternative  course  would  be  to  break  off  contact  with  the  enemy 
and  fall  back  to  a  purely  defensive  position.  This  would  be  at  best  a 
temporizing  course.  It  would  be  interpreted  by  the  Kremlin  and 
Peiping  as  a  precipitate  retreat  inviting  bold  exploitation.  It  would 
have  only  delayed  the  necessity  for  oxir  making  a  decision. 

A  third  coui-se  would  be  to  seek  immediately  to  negotiate.  In  the 
present  circumstances  such  a  move  would  be  made  in  the  context  of  a 
reverse.  To  negotiate  in  the  present  circumstances  would  be  simply 
to  register  the  present  situation  which  is,  from  our  point  of  view, 
weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

Finally,  we  might  immediately  carry  hostilities  to  Manchuria  and 
China  Proper.  At  present  the  only  feasible  attack  would  be  by  air  and 
naval  action.  Even  these  limited  means  would  probably  cause  full- 
scale  Chinese  intervention  from  Manchuria.  To  provoke  full-scale 
reaction  at  a  time  when  the  Chinese  Communists  are  committed  on  a 
limited  scale  would  be,  at  best,  premature  and  at  worst  reckless — unless 
we  deliberately  seek  to  set  off  a  chain  of  events  designed  to  bring  on 
World  War  III. 

I^et  us  now  return  to  the  recommended  policy  of  (1)  seeking  a 
localized  solution  in  Korea,  and  (2)  preparing  for  the  possible  im¬ 
minent  outbreak  of  World  War  III. 

It  is  essential  that  the  dual  phases  of  this  policy  be  developed  simul¬ 
taneously  and  be  made  public  simultaneously.  In  essence  one  is  a 
course  of  moderation  and,  in  Peiping’s  fevered  eyes,  perhaps  even 
reassurance.  The  other  is  a  warning.  To  attempt  only  to  localize  might 
be  regarded  as  a  gesture  of  weakness.  To  expand  radically  our  mili¬ 
tary  strength  without  indications  of  temperate  intent  would  be  re¬ 
garded  by  our  adversaries  as  an  alarm  signal  of  aggressive  American 
design  possibly  requiring  forestallment. 

In  pursuing  a  strategy  of  localization  we  should,  obviously,  seek 
to  avoid  action  which  we  calculate  would  bring  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  overtly  into  the  Korean  conflict.  The  same  holds  true  with 
respect  to  our  actions  affecting  the  U.S.S.R. 

Tactically  this  means  that  in  the  present  situation  we  should  not 
cross  or  take  hostile  action  across  the  Manchurian  border  on  land  or 
in  the  air,  nor  should  we  advance  into  Chinese  territorial  waters  or 
attack  the  Chinese  coast.  This  rule  is,  of  course,  subject  to  revision 
by  this  Government  and  the  U.N.  in  the  light  of  later  developments. 

Inside  Korea  our  tactics  should  be,  if  and  when  militarily  feasible,  to 
maintain  the  offensive;  otherwise  to  accept  a  defensive  stance. 
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Meanwhile  we  should  promptly  repair  our  neglect  with  respect  to 
maintaining  responsible  private  points  of  contact  with  the  Peiping 
regime,  both  for  obtaining  interpretations  of  Chinese  Communist  in¬ 
tentions  and  conveying  to  Peiping  information  designed  to  influence 
its  jx)licy. 

It  is  of  major  importance  that  we  immediately  begin  to  expand  the 
ROK  military  force  with  a  view  to  obtaining  manpower  to  meet  prob¬ 
able  additions  to  Chinese  strength  in  North  Korea,  provided  that  we 
calculate  that  the  ROK  will  resist  mounting  pressure  and  that  we 
can  provide  the  necessary  material. 

Finally  it  is  tactically  essential  that  our  activities  be  taken  in  the 
U.N.  context,  that  we  seek  to  bring  other  members  of  the  U.N.  along 
with  us  in  our  policy  and  that  we  avoid  becoming  politically  isolated, 
as  the  Kremlin  desires.  To  bolster  Korean  morale  and  win  interna¬ 
tional  support  we  should,  in  addition  to  pursuing  military  objectives, 
calmly  and  confidently  lay  stress  on  the  constructive  phases  of  the 
U.N.  effort — rehabilitation,  education  and  development. 

Our  strategy  of  preparing  for  the  eventuality  of  World  War  III 
must  concentrate  on  building  strength  at  the  center.  This  calls  for 
implementing  most  of  the  recommendations  of  NSC  68  *  at  a  far  faster 
tempo  and  on  an  expanded  scale.  It  is  a  policy  closely  approaching 
mobilization. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  move  ahead  rapidly  in  the  NATO — and 
if  that  proves  immediately  impossible,  rethink  our  policy  regarding 
Europe. 

Japan  must  be  built  up.  Its  meagre  capabilities  to  defend  itself  must 
be  added  to.  Its  abilities  to  product  materiel,  including  arms,  should 
be  developed  so  that  the  strain  on  us  for  supplying  an  expanding  ROK 
Army  can  be  eased. 

Finally  the  question  arises  regarding  the  risks  of  this  dual  policy. 
They  are  the  same  risks  which  we  consciously  accepted  in  June. 

That  of  Soviet  inter\'ention  is  basic  and  ever  present.  If  it  occurs, 
whether  thinly  disguised  or  open,  a  new  situation  will  have  been 
created  requiring  a  decision  in  the  light  of  circumstances  at  the  time. 
The  present  recommended  course  is  designed  to  minimize  these  risks. 

There  is  also  the  risk  of  alternating  military  commitments  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  U.N.  forces  mounting  to  the  point  that  general 
hostilities  with  Communist  China  eventuate.  This  is  also  recognized 
in  formulating  the  recommended  policy.  The  tactics  involved  in  local¬ 
izing  the  conflict  are  designed  to  meet  this  risk.  If  notwithstanding 
these  efforts,  we  find  ourselves  drawn  into  general  hostilities  with 

dealt  with  U.S.  Programs  and  Objectives  Relating  to 
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Communist  China,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  honor  its  alliance  with  Communist  China.  The  likelihood  of 
that  occurring  would  increase  as  we  departed  from  retaliatory  air  and 
naval  action  and  expanded  the  conflict  in  two  respects — toward  the 
Soviet  frontiers  and  onto  the  ground.  Were  we  to  restrict  our  reaction 
to  punitive  air  and  naval  action,  to  South  IManchuria  and  China 
Proper,  the  U.S.S.R.  might  be  content  to  limit  its  participation  to 
supplying  the  Chinese  Communists  and  we,  for  our  part,  might  be  able 
to  foresee  a  termination  to  the  action  simply  through  air  and  naval 
disengagement.  For  us  to  become  more  deeply  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Communist  China  would,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  not  only 
create  a  far  greater  risk  of  open  Soviet  involvement  but  also  create  a 
situation,  even  if  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  enter  the  hostilities,  in  which  we 
could  not  imix)se  a  decision  and  from  which  we  could  not  extricate 
ourselves. 


795.00/11-750  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Moscow,  November  7,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  7 — 2 : 19  p.m.] 

986.  Having  studied  views  set  forth  in  Deptel  306,  November  6  (to 
London  2344,  USUN  478)  following  comments  are  submitted: 

(a)  Various  possible  courses  action  of  Chinese  as  set  forth  cover 
wide  range  possibilities  and  I  agree  probabilities  are  against  courses 
(9)  and  (10). 

(5)  We  here  cannot  forget  situation  which  existed  between  Soviet 
and  Japanese  Governments  in  mid-thirties  when  actual  hostilities  were 
engaged  in  along  Amur  River  but  without  an  open  declaration  of 
war.  Also  in  Spanish  Civil  War  there  were  German  and  Italian  mili¬ 
tary  units  engaged  but  their  presence  overlooked  or  winked  at  by 
other  great  powers.  Similarly,  we  have  had  recent  experience  in  Greece 
where  Maejos  [^Markosy-  guerrillas  were  equipped  with  many  weapons 
coming  from  foreign  sources  and  frontiers  were  opened  to  give  sanc¬ 
tuary  to  Andartes.* *  It  seems  a  pattern  has  developed  in  such  matters 
which,  until  recently,  allowed  flagrant  violations  of  older  precepts 
of  international  conduct  to  proceed  unchallenged.  When  UN  turning 
spotlight  on  these  transgressions  it  is  not  currently  easy  for  per- 

‘  General  Markos  wa.s  formerly  Premier  and  Minister  of  War  of  the  Provisional 
Greek  Democratic  Government  and  Commander  of  the  Democratic  Army  of 
Greece.  establi.«;hments  of  the  Communist-led  Greek  guerrilla  movement,  and 
former  member  of  the  Polltlmro  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Greece  (KKE). 
DfK-u mentation  on  the  situation  in  Greece  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
volume  V. 

*  Greek  Oommuni.st  insurgents. 
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pctrators  to  escape  publicity  for  their  acts.  However,  actions  of  lesser 
degree  than  invasions  may  not  seem  to  some  hardy  governments  to 
entail  consequences  so  serious  as  to  stay  their  hands.  It  is  possible 
such  is  the  case  with  Peking  authorities  for  it  is  noteworthy  that  ac¬ 
cording  MacArthur’s  report  (Deptel  305,  November  5)* *  regular  mili¬ 
tary  formations  have  been  broken  to  form  special  operational  forces 
such  as  units  54, 55, 56. 

(c)  We  also  attach  significance  to  declaration  just  issued  by  “Chi¬ 
nese  Democratic  Parties”  as  summarized  Embtel  980,  November  5,* 
as  being  addressed  to  considerable  degree  to  Chinese  people  with  view 
to  laying  groundwork  for  masses  to  understand  why  angvt  [cu?Hvef] 
line  is  beinir  followed.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  declaration  was  as  much 
concerned  with  home  front  as  with  foreign  reactions,  albeit  certain 
implications  therein  are  to  be  noted.  It  is  suggested  this  declaration 
shows  Peking  Government’s  concern  over  their  ability  to  control  mass 
reaction  in  people  who  probably  will  be  loath  to  believe  USA  really 
planning  aggression  against  China. 

(d)  In  Bulganin’s  ®  speech  last  night  (we  are  still  without  text  and 
are  using  our  own  wire  recording  as  source)  you  will  have  noted  at¬ 
tention  to  Korean  struggle  with  again  emphasis  on  USA  as  aggressor 
in  chief.  Also  significant  is  his  parallel  with  October  Revolution,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  foreign  military  intervention  but  ending  in  success. 
This  morning  in  Red  Square  Marshal  Budenny®  in  his  speech  de¬ 
clared  in  effect  Soviet  people  express  their  solidarity  with  Koreans 
fighting  for  their  independence.  This  expression  of  sympathy  should 
not  be  overstressed  in  our  thinking  but  is  likely  to  encourage  resist¬ 
ance  in  North  Korea. 

(e)  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  expect  and  accept  as  natural  that 
Soviet  Government  and  Peking  Government  would  be  concerned  over 
hostilities  nearing  their  common  frontier  with  Korea.  Views  these 
two  governments  on  settlement  finally  arrived  at  in  Korea  are  en¬ 
titled  to  be  heard  insofar  as  matters  of  common  interest  are  involved 
such  as  power  plants  on  boundary  rivers.  I  cannot  imagine  that  were 
Mexico  in  so  deplorable  situation  as  Korea  that  US  Government 
would  not  be  considerably  concerned  over  boundary  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  when  settlement  terms  were  beinjj  arranged. 

(/)  Taking  matter  of  Chinese  intervention  before  SC  or  GA  will, 
of  course,  require  delicate  handling.  We  are  surely  aware  that  many 
governments  in  Western  Europe  are  nervous  over  possibility  Korean 

*  Same  as  teleffram  470.  November  n,  5  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  p.  1046. 

Not  printed,  but  see  footnote  2  to  telef^ram  1124  from  New  Delhi,  received 
at^il :  18  p.  m.  on  November  7,  p.  1093. 

•  I>eput.v  Chairman,  U.S.S.R.  Connell  of  Ministers. 

.larshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  Semen  Rndenny,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
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War  may  be  enlarged  and  I  would  assume  luke-warm  support  (if  no 
open  differences)  might  be  sequel  to  drastic  proposals  on  our  part. 

{g)  While  we  and  free  world  are  not  in  dark  as  to  who  is  pulling 
strings  behind  scenes,  nevertheless  it  is  my  continued  belief  that 
Kremlin  still  wants  to  keep  open  a  way  out.  We  know  what  Sino- 
Soviet  Treaty  14  February  1950  contains  and  we  all  realize  such  com¬ 
mitments  can  be  distorted  or  disregarded  as  Politburo  deems  most 
expedient.  I  think  we  should  persist  in  being  very  wary  of  letting 
Taiwan  authorities  make  political  capital  out  of  this  new  aspect  of 
Korean  War.  A  misstep  in  that  regard  could  have  far-reaching 
consequences. 

{h)  As  set  forth  by  Secretary  State  in  reference  telegram,  we 
(USA)  are  in  danger  of  being  forced  to  over-extend  ourselves  in  this 
distant  theater.  Our  friends  in  Western  Europe  are  most  certainly 
anxious  in  this  regard  since  qbis  \it  isf'\  eccentric  to  the  area  of  our 
and  their  primary  concern,  preservation  of  WE  from  Soviet  inunda¬ 
tion.  Every  addition  to  UN  Forces  in  Korea  that  can  come  from  other 
than  American  sources  (save  Taiwan  Nationalist  troops)  will  dilute 
our  participation,  and  we  should  encourage  further  increments  in 
order  to  withdraw  portions  our  seasoned  cadres  for  other  and  im¬ 
perative  duties. 

Department  pass  London,  USUN,  repeated  info  London  184,  USUN 
135. 

Kirk 


795A.5/11-750 

Memorandum  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  {Cluhh) 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [W'ashington,]  November  7, 1950. 

Subject:  Chinese  Communist  Intervention  in  Korea:  Counter' 
Strategy 

Reference :  CA  Memorandum  November  4, 1950  “Chinese  Communist 
Intervention  in  Korea :  Estimate  of  Objectives” 

I.  Chinese  Communist  Capaiilities 

The  possible  objectives  of  the  ISIoscow-Peiping  Axis  have  licen  made 
the  subject  of  estimate  in  CA’s  reference  memorandum.  The  Commu¬ 
nist  allies  must  lie  presumed  to  have  prejiared  for  all  eventualities  they 
contemplate  facing  as  a  result  of  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea,  given 
known  factors  for  the  achievement  of  their  aims.  Those  aims  are  un¬ 
disclosed,  but  it  is  beyond  question  that  they  constitute  objectives 
dangerous  to  the  UN  position  in  Korea.  The  Communist  side  have 
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full  knowledge  of  the  political  and  economic  factors  in  being  on  the 
UN  side,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  they  are  bringing  into  play  those 
factors  which  they  have  computed  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
forces  ranged  against  them.  That  Communist  calculation  can  be  thrown 
off  only  by  the  introduction  of  new  factors  into  the  equation  from  the 
UN  side.  The  following  suggestions  respecting  the  UN  counter- 
strategy  are  offered. 

II.  Political  Detente 

GHQ  SCAP  still  numbers  the  Chinese  Communist  troops  at  some 
three  or  four  divisions.  If  that  estimate  is  correct  as  of  this  date,  the 
UN  position  is  serious  only  in  potentiality,  not  in  actuality  at  this 
moment.  We  have  time  to  consider  the  possibility  of  some  detente  that 
will  give  us  oppoitunity  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  effecting  a 
settlement  through  the  UN  apparatus.  Granted  that,  by  the  record  of 
Communism,  the  possibility  seems  slight,  the  very  fact  of  exhaustion 
of  all  possibilities  would  tend  to  weld  our  allies  closer  to  us — ^and  one 
basic  strategy  must  be  to  keep  the  affair  in  the  UN  framework.  The 
Chinese  Communists  undoubtedly  look  askance  at  our  support  of  the 
National  Government,  our  efforts  to  keep  Peiping  out  of  the  UN,  our 
guerrilla  contacts  (which  very  probably  have  become  known  to  the 
Communist  side),  our  avowed  anti-Communist  position — even  as  we 
look  askance  on  their  motivations.  The  USSR  has  assuredly  played  on 
the  Chinese  Communist  hopes  and  fears  as  a  master-violinist  on  a 
fiddle.  The  two  Governments  have  a  formal  alliance,  and  they  are  pos¬ 
sibly  bound  by  some  agreement  of  August  current.  Even  so,  assuming 
the  two  sides  have  only  limited  objectives  at  this  stage,  they  might  be 
prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  political  means  which  might  be  offered 
to  deal  with  the  dispute — for  so  it  is — in  point.  If  their  aims  are  un¬ 
limited,  that  is,  if  they  assume  the  outbreak  shortly  of  World  War  III, 
UN  forces  had  better  be  elsewhere  than  in  Korea. 

This  dHente  would  be  facilitated,  possibly,  by  acceptance  by  Britain, 
F ranee  and  the  United  States  of  the  Soviet  offer  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  Germany.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  could  be  lost  by  following  this 
procedure,  for  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  surrender  one  iota  of  our 
position  if  we  chose  not  to  do  so;  but  we  might  gain  (1)  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Soviet  aims  and  (2)  more  time — which  is  sorely 
needed.  It  appears  clear  that  the  USSR  chooses  to  proceed  along  the 
way  to  World  War  III  by  a  path  which  makes  it  appear  that  the 
“peace-loving  people’s  democracies”  are  being  forced  into  war  by 
“imperialist  warmongers”.  Since  ideas  count  for  so  much  in  war,  we 
should  not  by  sins  of  omission,  in  cases  where  action  costs  us  nothing 
but  a  little  time  which  may  be  of  equal  advantage  to  us,  play  into  their 
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hands.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  in  the  event  of  war  at  this  time,  we 
shall  be  able  to  avoid  certain  military  defeats  of  serious  nature  for 
the  UN  side.  It  might  be  economic  to  concede  the  holding  of  a  few  con¬ 
ferences  now,  in  the  estimate  that  we  might  just  possibly  thus  avoid 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  battles  later.  It  is  well,  in  times  like  the  present, 
to  leave  no  stones  unturned. 

The  attendance  of  the  Chinese  Communist  delegation  at  the  UN 
in  connection  with  the  case  of  Formosa  would  offer,  it  would  appear, 
a  major  opportunity  for  bringing  about  a  political  detente^  both  in 
respect  to  Formosa  and  otherwise,  if  such  be  possible.  There  might 
even  develop  an  occasion  for  having  informal  discussions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  the  Soviets  might  participate.  The  non-appearance  of 
that  Peiping  delegation,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  an  ominous  sign 
that  China,  which  has  been  clamoring  to  enter  the  UN,  is  in  fact  not 
now  (if  ever  it  was)  interested  in  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
membership. 

The  virtue  of  considering  the  possibilities  of  moves  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy  is  pointed  up  in  Mr.  Peake’s  memorandum  of  November  6  ^ 
commenting  on  CA’s  reference  memorandum  of  November  4,  1950. 
Mr.  Peake’s  suggestion  that  Chinese  Communist  intervention  is  an 
effort  to  enhance  the  Communist  bargaining  position  with  respect  to 
Japan,  as  well  as  to  the  status  of  Korea,  Formosa  and  to  the  admission 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  into  the  UN,  has  some  logical  ground  in 
the  known  fact  that  the  Communists  frequently  adopt  a  threatening 
posture  with  the  cold-blooded  purpose  of  so  frightening  their  enemies 
that  the  latter  will  surrender  without  a  fight.  If  the  Communist  side 
were  to  rise  to  diplomatic  bait  at  the  present  juncture,  there  would 
be  some  reason  to  assume  that  the  present  storm  in  China  had  been 
raised  by  the  Chinese  Communists  for  the  calculated  purpose  of  re¬ 
dressing  the  military  balance  in  their  favor  by  the  means  of  a  limited 
use  of  volunteers.  The  cloud  of  warlike  propaganda  is  perhaps  raised 
for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  the  United  States  to  be  the 
aggressor,  and  the  provocative  actions  of  planes  based  in  Manchuria 
may  be  designed  to  cause  the  United  States  Air  Force  particularly  to 
take  the  actions  with  which  we  are  to  be  charged.  The  Communist  side 
would  thus  be  offered  an  opportunity,  on  the  eve  of  the  scheduled 
hearing  of  the  Chinese  Communist  cLarge  of  aggression  against  the 
United  States,  of  proving  their  case  by  an  apj)roach  from  another 
angle,  and  of  splitting  the  united  UN  front.  The  hostile  planes  as 
3’et  have  patently'  constituted  no  real  military  threat. 


*  Not  printed. 
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All  of  the  above  bears  no  suggestion,  of  course,  of  “appeasement” : 
it  does  propose  the  use  of  such  political  avenues  as  may  be  available, 
in  an  effort  to  localize,  in  Korea,  the  new  hostile  moves  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  camp. 


III.  Military  Strategy 


One  way  to  shift  the  military  balance  back  into  the  UK  favor  in 
Korea  would  obviously  be  to  throw  in  more  troops.  It  would  appear 
inadvisable,  in  the  light  of  political  strains  existing  elsewhere,  sub¬ 
stantially  to  increase  the  present  United  States  complement.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  increase  the  pi*oportion  of  participation  of  other 
nations,  in  terms  of  both  personnel  and  materiel.  The  other  UN  mem¬ 
bers  may  refuse  to  accept  the  greater  commitment,  in  which  event 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  advisability  of  tipping  the  balance  back 
by  the  use  of  new  weapons  or  new  strategies.  The  following  seem  to 
offer  themselves:  {a)  chemical  warfare;  (5)  indirect  employment  of 
Nationalist  forces;  and  (c)  strategic  bombing  in  Manchuria.  Chemical 
warfare  would  be  effective  against  Chinese  Communist  troops,  who 
are  reputedly  ill-equipped  for  defense  in  that  regard.  The  loosing  of 
Chinese  Nationalist  forces  against  the  mainland  (by  technically  with¬ 
drawing  the  Seventh  Fleet  without  public  warning  but  after  prior 
confidential  notification  to  the  National  Government)  would  offer 
them  the  chance  they  purport  to  have  desired,  under  optimum  con¬ 
ditions  where  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  surprise  and  only 
a  thin  force  of  Communist  troops  arraj^ed  against  them.  Strategic 
bombing  (even  atomic)  of  certain  selected  targets  in  Manchuria, 
especially  if  prior  public  notification  were  made  that  the  population 
of  all  major  cities  of  Manchuria  should  evacuate,  would  indubitably 
shake  the  Chinese  aggressor. 


Neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  the  indicated  lines  of  action  should 
bo  adopted,  by  all  of  the  rights  of  the  case,  without  common  agree- 
inent  with  our  UN  comrades  at  arms.  That  agreement  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  get.  There  would  be  strong  opposition  to  the  use 
of  cheniical  w'arfare  against  “defenseless”  Asiatics— especially  in  Asia. 
The  unilateral  loosing  of  Nationalist  forces  in  what  would  be  deemed 
a  contravention  of  the  June  27  ruling,  particularly  at  a  time  when  the 
question  of  Formosa  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  UN, 
would  set  poorly  in  public  opinion— and  it  is  dubious  whether  the 
Nationalist  forces  could  or  would  in  fact  stray  far  from  the  apron- 
stiings  on  the  basis  of  the  advice  “You’re  on  your  own :  give  perform¬ 
ance  and  you  may  rehabilitate  your  position.”  Incursion  into  Man¬ 
churia  would  hardly  be  countenanced  by  the  UN  as  such,  and  if  under¬ 
taken  with  less  than  united  opinion  would  probably  by  itself  set  off  the 
next  Communist  move,  in  the  direction  of  a  further  splitting  of  the 
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sometime  united  UN  front  and  possibly  the  expansion  of  the  area  of 
armed  conflict.  All  three  measures  would  promise,  in  sum,  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  UN  front  and  the  expansion  of  the  area  of  conflict.  Our 
measures  should  rather  be  devised  to  strengthen  the  UN  front,  and  to 
limit  the  area  of  conflict :  it  is  the  Communist  design  w'hich  intends  the 
opposite,  and  we  should  avoid  the  Commimist  traps. 

1.  Rejmcd  to  Engage  China  FerSe 

Military  strategy  must  follow  that  political  strategy  which,  it  must 
be  emphasized,  contemplates  maintenance  of  the  united  UN  front,  for 
the  safety  of  each  and  every  one  of  those  States  which  have  resisted 
aggression  in  Korea.  This  is  the  main  reliance  for  resistance  to  aggres¬ 
sion  throughout  the  world.  Again  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  the  presence 
of  three  new  divisions  and  a  very  handful  of  enemy  planes,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  immediate  cause  for  a  panic  reaction.  There  would 
seem  to  be  time  to  stabilize  and  await  further  developments,  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  the  Chinese  Communists  have  thus  far  publicly  done  no 
more  than  call  for  volunteer  aid  to  Korea,  before  reaching  decisions 
on  matters  of  major  political  and  military  importance.  Premature 
conclusions  here  might  lead  us  to  exactly  the  move  that  the  USSK 
desire  that  we  make.  It  is  clear  that  any  action  which  would  result  in 
an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  present  hostilities,  it  [sic]  in  the 
present  circumstances  would  very  possibly  bring  about  a  further  en¬ 
largement,  by  the  action  of  the  USSR,  to  the  distinct  disadvantage  of 
ourselves  and  our  friends.  We  are  in  no  posture  now  to  resist  Soviet 
arms  in  either  Japan  or  Germany.  And  it  appears  clear  that,  for  what¬ 
ever  reason,  the  atomic  bomb  alone  can  no  longer  be  counted  on  to 
deter  the  USSR  and  its  satellites  from  taking  a  course  which  runs 
the  danger  of  war.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  armaments, 
now  at  their  prime,  will  within  a  couple  of  years  be  outmoded,  obsoles¬ 
cent;  perhaps  it  is  that  the  USSR  plans  to  use  other  wea^ns,  of  either 
chemical  or  bacteriological  warfare,  which  it  estimates  will  balance  the 
atomic  bomb;  perhaps  they  count  on  the  initial  advantage  they  would 
gain  by  causing  the  destruction  of  Washington  and/or  its  inhabitants 
in  a  sudden,  deadly  strike;  but,  in  any  event,  they  can  count  on  the 
advantage  of  having  the  initiative  and  the  ability  to  accomplish  a 
surprise  move  against  an  opiwnent  that  remains  still  in  a  posture  of 
self-defense.  In  circumstances  like  those,  it  is  elementary  common  sense 
that  we  proceed  warily  until  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  become 
clearer,  in  order  that  we  shall  not  fall  into  a  trap  vaster  in  scope  than 
anything  dreamed  of  by  Machiavellian  strategists  of  former  eras.  Even 
if  strikes  against  ^Manchuria  meant  nothing  more  than  hostilities  with 
China,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  disengage  from  such  a 
war,  and  wdiile  we  were  slowly  sinking  in  the  quagmire  of  that  vast 
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waste  over  which  no  victory  could  be  anj'thing  but  pyrrhic,  we  might 
see  Japan,  Germany,  and  all  of  Europe  be  lost  before  our  eyes — and 
the  United  States  placed  in  a  danger  such  as  it  had  never  known 
before.  It  may  be  hard  enough  not  to  fight  China,  as  things  stand, 
without  us  ourselves  deciding  that  the  present  course  of  things  shall 
take  on  a  graver  turn  still.  We  should  refuse  to  engage,  in  order  that 
wo  can  disengage  at  will.  If  we  ourselves  willed  the  engagement,  there 
could  be  no  turning  back  on  the  road  to  disaster. 

2.  Temporary  Holding  Operation 

The  battle  for  Korea  should  be  continued  on  the  basis  of  General 
IklacArthur’s  standing  JCS  directive  of  October  9,  pending  definitive 
developments.  The  implementation  of  that  directive,  designed  to  local¬ 
ize  the  war,  will  admittedly  be  more  difficult  under  the  now  changed 
conditions.  It  has  not  yet  been  established  as  impossible.  The  use  of 
Manchurian  airfields  by  enemy  planes  is  an  irritating  factor.  For  so 
long  as  such  planes  do  not  appear  in  considerable  numbers,  real 
danger  to  either  our  ground  forces  or  our  air  force  seems  absent 
excepting  as  a  suspected  potential.  The  presence  of  Chinese  troops  in 
the  field  in  Korea  is  established,  but  the  real  reason  for  their  being 
there  remains  something  of  a  mystery  in  the  light  of  the  Peiping 
contention  that  they  are  volunteers  and  in  view  of  the  limited  contact 
they  have  had  to  date  with  UN  forces. 

The  temporary  abandonment  of  an  all-out  offensive  in  favor  of 
more  wary  tactics,  with  perhaps  some  withdrawals  necessary  for  sake 
of  strength  and  stability,  may  slow  up  time-schedules  and  throw 
previous  planning  awry.  That  we  still  have  much  room,  strength  and 
time  for  maneuver  is  shown  by  the  very  disposition  of  our  forces  on 
the  northeast  front,  from  which  they  could  and  would  obviously  be 
drawn  back  to  consolidated  positions  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula 
if  the  high  command  considered  that  real  danger  threatened.  This 
should  be  a  period  for  some  slowing  up  of  military  operations  to 
permit  political  estimates  and  discussions  wdth  our  allies,  to  the  end 
that,  in  our  haste  to  win  a  battle,  we  shall  not  lose  the  war. 

3.  Political  Support  for  a  ^Var 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  Korean  war  must  be  kept 
within  the  UN  framework.  We  should  of  course  fulfill  our  obligations 
to  the  UN ;  we  should  not  assume,  however,  that  our  will  is  the  UN 
will,  or  disregard  the  fact  that  the  obligations  to  be  fulfilled  are  only 
as  established  by  joint  action  in  the  UN,  and  also  that  others  besides 
ourselves  are  rightfully  called  upon  to  fulfill  the  same  obligations.  We 
cannot  go  f sister  than  the  UN,  or  we  shall  find  ourselves  alone — ^which 
IS  the  Soviet  design.  The  form  our  strategy  is  to  take  in  Korea  must 
be  determined,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  by  the  decision  of  the  53 
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nations  vfho  joined  in  resistance  to  aggression  in  the  first  instance.  Our 
task  is  to  support  that  united  front,  which  gives  us  a  framework  for 
action.  If  it  can  truly  be  said  that  the  experience  of  Korea  has  become 
an  element  of  strength  in  the  UN  power  of  resistance  to  aggression, 
it  can  with  equal  validity  be  noted  further  that  the  continuance  in 
being  of  the  UN  is  more  important  than  Korea — assuming,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  UN  refused  to  go  as  far  as  we  might  like  in  respect 
to  the  problem  of  Korea.  Even  in  the  hypothetical  event  of  our  experi¬ 
encing  certain  military  reverses  stemming  from  UN  action  in  Korea, 
a  UN  which  remained  united  would  continue  to  be  a  bulwark  against 
aggression.  And,  united,  it  may  still  win  the  battle  for  Korea,  despite 
the  Chinese  Communist  intervention. 


3.30/11-750;  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington,  November  7, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

NIACT 

482.  In  order  that  there  be  left  no  doubt  in  Chi  Commie  mind 
whether  US  or  UN  has  any  intention  of  aggression  against  Chi  and 
so  that  public  record  is  clear.  Dept  believes  there  shld  be  inserted  new 
penultimate  para  in  SC  res,^  following  “Calls  upon”  para,  along  fol 
lines : 

“Affirms  that  if  the  Chi  withdraw  and  refrain  from  intervention 
against  UN  forces,  the  Chi  frontier  with  Kor  will  be  held  inviolate 
by  UN  forces  and  Chi’s  legitimate  interests  in  the  frontier  will  be 
fully  protected  by  the  UN.” 

Acheson 

*  See  telegram  477,  November  5, 11  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  p.  1049. 


703.00/11-750  :  Telegram. 

The  Amhassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  November  7, 1950 — 9  a.  m. 

[Received  November  7 — 11 : 13  p.  m.] 
1124.  While  delivering  note  Bajpai  this  morning  (Embtel  1116, 
November  7  he  read  telegram  from  Panikkar  stating  latter  had 


*  Not  printed ;  It  reported  on  the  transmission  to  Bajpai  of  a  note  ba.sed  on 
telegram  476,  November  .’5.  5  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  p.  1046,  which  had  been  repeated  to 
New  Delhi  as  telegram  672.  (795.00/11-750) 
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reports  important  CPK  Ministries  being  moved  from  Peking  to 
interior  and  that  “air  raid  precautions  were  being  alerted”  and  that 
it  was  generally  expected  reaction  to  declaration  by  Chinese  parties 
(Embtel  1105  November  6  *)  would  be  American  invasion  of  China. 

Bajpai  said  he  did  not  wish  to  advise  but  it  occurred  to  him  that 
US  statement  of  intentions  might  have  useful  effect  at  this  time.  Ho 
referred  to  statement  contained  Depcirtel  119  November  5  which 
Embassy  had  included  at  end  of  note  handed  him  this  morning  and 
said  he  assumed  US  would  make  statement  its  attitude  in  SC  meeting 
on  Korea  November  8. 

Adverting  to  Chinese  intervention  Korea  Bajpai  said  he  thought 
there  were  three  possible  explanations : 

(1)  Defensive  reaction  to  alleged  American  bombing  of  Chinese 
territory ; 

(2)  Action  to  guard  against  Manchuria’s  loss  of  important  sources 
power  supply  Yalu  River ; 

(3)  Action  taken  under  the  direct  influence  of  Moscow  (latter 
assumed  worst  possible  reason).  Referring  to  claim  in  joint  party 
declaration  (Embtel  1105)  of  Chinese  interests  in  Korea  and  reason 
for  intervention  Bajpai  remarked  sarcastically  this  line  of  reasoning 
could  as  readily  be  advanced  by  India  for  sending  troops  into  Tibet. 

Bajpai’s  attention  was  called  to  Peking’s  charges  of  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  activities  in  Nepal  (Deptel  673  November  6  ®)  and  Nepalese 
Embassy’s  denial  of  US  arms  aid.  Point  was  made  to  him  this  is 
exactly  kind  of  charges  Communist  regimes  used  against  countries 
upon  which  they  had  designs  of  one  kind  or  other.  Bajpai  said  it  was 
most  disagreeable  and  added  he  had  heard  from  various  sources  that 
Nepalese  were  alarmed  but  that  Nepalese  Ambassador  had  not  as  yet 
made  any  approach  whatever  to  him  or  other  GOI  oflicials. 

Henderson 


Not  printed.  It  reported  on  the  issuance  of  a  joint  statement  on  November  4 
by  the  Democratic  Parties  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  Cliina  Inaugurating  a 
Resist-America,  Aid-Korea  Program.  Tlie  statement  linked  the  existence  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  Korea  to  the  security  of  China  and  drew  a  parallel  between 
U.S.  aggression  and  pre-World  War  II  Japanese  imperialism,  while  calling  for 
resistance  to  U.S.  actions  in  Korea.  Ambassador  Panikkar  referred  to  the  state¬ 
ment  as  the  closest  possible  approach  to  declaring  war  without  a  formal 
dt'claration.  (71)3.00/11-650)  See  also  Appleman,  South  to  the  Naktong,  North  to 
the  Yalu,  p.  762. 

It  authorized  Ambassador  Henderson  to  deny  such  charges 

(790C.00/11-050). 
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«93.95A/ 11-750  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  November  7,  1950 — 10  a.  m. 

[Deceived  November  7 — 11 :  23  p.  m.] 

1128.  Embtel  1098,  November  G.  GOI  inquiry  of  Panikkar  re  mean¬ 
ing  his  reference  to  action  by  CPD  in  Korea  has  brought  reply, 
according  Menon,  Foreign  Secretary,  that  bis  (Panikkar's)  state¬ 
ment  was  “in  framework”  of  earlier  statement  by  Chou  En-lai  that 
CPR  would  not  stand  idle  if  UN  forces  should  cross  38th  parallel. 
Panikkar  explained  the  CPR  had  had  indirect  support  to  North  Ko¬ 
reans  in  mind,  but  that  there  were  now  indications  of  more  direct 
assistance.  lie  had  information  indicating  that  four  divisions  might 
be  involved. 

Panikkar  went  on  to  speak  of  “daily”  violations  Chinese  territory  by 
US  aircraft  and  close  appmach  American  forces  to  Manchurian  border 
as  main  reasons  for  CPR  actions,  and  closed  by  stating  his  conviction 
that  only  big  power  discussion  of  Korea,  with  CPR  participating, 
could  now  prevent  conflict  from  becoming  major  war. 

PIenderson 


795B.00/11-850 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  8, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  8 — 9 :  31  a.  m.] 

348.  Embtel  339,  November  6  and  previous  on  Chinese  intervention 
North  Korea.  Most  significant  development  of  past  two  days  was  aerial 
observation  last  night  of  extensive  columns  of  vehicles  crossing  the 
Yalu  River  southward  at  Tantung  and  west  of  Sakchu.  About  700 
vehicles  were  sighted  moving  south  on  Sakchu-Kusong-Chongju  road. 

Several  hostile  jet  and  Yak  aircraft,  observed  by  UN  pilots  taking 
off  from  Antung  airport,  made  brief  sorties  into  Sinuiju-Sonchon 
area  yesterday.  These  hostile  aircraft  engaged  UN  aircraft  incon¬ 
clusively  and  briefly,  returning  north  Yalu  River.  Hostile  planes  failed 
to  penetrate  south  to  sensitive  areas  of  UN  military  activity. 

About  10  additional  Chinese  prisoners  have  been  captured  past 
two  days.  Additional  those  yesterday  UN  patrols  probing  northward 
toward  Pakchon  and  Wunni  observed  numerous  bodies  of  Chinese  dead. 


Drumright 
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795B.00/11-850 

M emoi'aivdum  hy  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  [Washington,]  November  8,  1950^ 

The  Secretary  called  General  Marshall  this  morning  regarding  the 
instructions  which  went  out  to  Ambassador  Austin  with  regard  to  the 
addition  of  a  last  [sic]  paragraph  on  the  resolution  which  is  coming 
up  this  morning.^ 

The  Secretary  referred  to  his  discussion  with  General  Marshall 
yesterday  and  said  that  when  the  paragraph  was  discussed  with  the 
other  sponsors,  the  French  had  raised  objection  because  the  para¬ 
graph  looked  like  something  of  a  threat.  The  Secretary  said  this  was, 
of  course,  not  the  intention  and  it  was  felt  better  to  delay  introduction 
of  the  paragraph  until  the  question  of  assurances  to  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  was  raised  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  At  that  time,  it  would 
be  possible  to  bring  forth  the  proposed  paragraph  and  the  legislative 
history  of  the  proposal  would  then  make  clear  that  the  paragraph 
was  not  intended  as  a  threat  but  rather  an  assurance.  General  Marshall 
agreed  that  this  was  the  wise  course  and  thanked  the  Secretary  for 
calling  him. 

L[uciu8]  D.  B[attle] 

^  See  telegram  482,  November  7,  7  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  p.  1093. 


330/11-850 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  November  8, 1950 — 10  a.  m. 

PRIORITY 

483.  At  forthcoming  SC  meeting  to  discuss  special  report  from  UC, 
question  may  arise  of  invitation  to  Chi  Commies  to  participate.  Al¬ 
though  US  shld  not  itself  initiate  invitation,  US  rep  shld  acquiesce 
therein  and  vote  for  invitation.  Basis  of  such  support  which  US  rep 
may  wish  express  in  SC  is  that  in  light  of  evidence  of  Chi  Commie 
intervention  in  Korea,  it  is  appropriate  to  get  reps  of  Chi  Commies  in 
witness  box  in  order  that  SC  may  hear  their  explanation  of  these 
activities. 


Acheson 
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Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  on  Wednesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  from  10 :  30  a.  m.  to  1 : 10  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  docu¬ 
ment  S/PV.519.  Over  the  objection  of  the  Soviet  Representative,  the 
Council  voted  to  adopt  the  agenda  which  called  for  a  discussion  of 
General  MacArthur’s  special  report  of  November  5  (S/1884)  on  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  intervention  in  Korea.  The  Soviet  Representative 
then  proposed  the  following  draft  resolution  (S/1889)  : 

'"'‘The  Security  Council 

'‘’•'Decides  that  during  the  discussion  of  the  Korean  question  it  shall 
be  necessary  to  invite  the  representative  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China.” 

Following  expressions  of  disapproval  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China,  the  United  Kingdom  repre¬ 
sentative  offered  a  coimter-draft  resolution  (S/1890) — on  the  grounds 
that  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  was  not  appropriate — which  read  as 
follows : 

'‘'■The  Security  Council 

'•'‘Decides  to  invite,  in  accordance  with  rule  39  of  the  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  a  representative  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  to  be  present  during  discussion  by  the 
Council  of  the  special  report  of  the  United  Nations  Command  in 
Korea  (S/1884).” 

The  United  Kingdom  representative  expressed  the  opinion  that,  if 
the  counter-draft  should  be  adopted,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  should  not  be  deterred,  pending  the  arrival  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  from  discussing  the  agenda 
item  and  taking  any  decisions  thereon. 


Department  of  Defense  Files  :  Telegram 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chiefs  Far  East 

{Mac  Arthur) 

TOP  SECRET  rr.Asii  Washington,  November  8, 1950 — 12 :  53  p.  m. 

JCS  960G0.  From  JCS.  1.  We  have  been  informed  that  effect  of 
Chinese  Communist  participation  in  Korean  war  will  be  discussed  by 
NSC  on  9  November  and  that  we  will  be  required  to  give  our  views 
on  military  situation  at  that  time.*^ 

^  See  footnote  4  to  the  memorandum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  p.  1121. 
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2.  We  feel  that  introduction  of  Chinese  forces  to  extent  reported 
by  you  represents  action  on  part  of  Chinese  Communist  Govt  and 
constitutes  “entry  into  North  Korea  by  major  .  .  .  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  forces”  as  used  in  JCS  92608  [92801].*  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  this  new  situation  indicates  your  objective  as  stated  in  that  mes¬ 
sage  “The  destruction  of  the  North  Korean  armed  forces”  may  have  to 
be  reexamined. 

3.  In  view  of  apparent  intervention  of  Cliinese  Communist  Govt  as 
outlined  in  your  dispatches,  discussion  is  certain  to  occur  as  to  what 
further  political  approaches  can  be  made  toward  solution  of  this  new 
problem. 

4.  We  would  like  your  views  earliest  on  this  subject. 

•Corrected  to  read  “JCS  92801”  by  JCS  96069.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text. 
•Concerning  telegram  92801,  September  27,  see  footnote  2  to  the  letter  from 
Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall  to  the  President,  p.  793.] 


711.5611/11-850 

Memorandum  T)y  the  Planning  Adviser^  Bureau  o  f  Far  E  astern  A  fairs 
{Emmerson)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  8,  1950. 

Sub j  ect :  Use  of  the  Atomic  Bomb  in  China 
If  we  use  the  atomic  bomb  in  China  it  should  be  done  only  on  the 
basis  of  over-riding  military  considerations.  We  should  presumably 
have  reached  a  point  where  the  bomb  is  needed  to  produce  decisive 
results  either  unobtainable  by  conventional  warfare  or  obtainable  only 
through  expenditure  of  vastly  greater  numbers  of  men  and  quantities 
of  materiel. 

We  should  of  course  defer  to  a  JCS  estimate  of  the  military  effect 
of  atomic  bombing  in  China.  One  opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  China 
offers  few  suitable  A-bomb  targets,  in  view  of  scattered  cities,  low 
degree  of  industrialization,  and  immense  area.  Targets  would  pre¬ 
sumably  be  1)  citie.s,  2)  industrial  complexes,  and  3)  concentrations 
of  men  and  materiel  in  particular  tactical  situations.  Obviously,  the 
political  effects,  summarized  below,  would  vary  in  degree  according 
to  the  target.  A  repetition  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  would  produce 
the  most  damaging  reaction,  bombing  of  purely  industrial  targets  the 
least.  Nevertheless,  we  must  consider  that,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
military  results  achieved  by  atomic  bombardment  may  be  identical 
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to  those  attained  by  conventional  weapons,  the  effect  on  world  opinion 
will  be  vastly  different.  The  A-bomb  has  the  status  of  a  peculiar 
monster  conceived  by  American  cunning  and  its  use  by  us,  in  whatever 
situation,  would  be  exploited  to  our  serious  detriment. 

Therefore,  if  a  decision  to  use  the  A-bomb  in  China  should  be 
reached,  we  should  either : 

1)  Secure  some  form  of  sanction  for  its  use  from  cooperating  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  UN,  or 

2)  be  prepared  to  accept  the  political  damage  in  return  for  the 
strategic  gain. 

The  following  are  foi-eseen  as  some  of  the  political  effects  of  a 
decision  to  use  the  atomic  bomb  in  China : 

1.  The  Effect  on  the  United  States  Moral  Position. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  our  attempts  to  secure  international  control 
of  atomic  energy  and  of  the  special  place  occupied  by  the  atomic  bomb 
as  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction,  the  moral  position  of  the  United 
States  would  be  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  use  of  the  bomb,  with¬ 
out  international  sanction,  against  China.  Because  of  the  difference 
in  the  moral,  political,  and  psychological  position  occupied  by  China 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  USSR,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  effect  of 
using  the  A-bomb  against  China  would  be  quite  different  fi’om  that 
of  its  use  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  Effect  on  the  UN  of  a  US  Decision  to  Use  the  A-Bovib. 

Unilateral  decision  by  the  United  States  to  use  the  atomic  bomb 

against  China  would  in  all  likelihood  destroy  the  unity  preserved  thus 
far  in  the  combined  UN  action  in  Korea.  It  is  probable  that  U.S.  use 
of  the  A-bomb  would  be  deplored  and  denoimced  by  a  considerable 
number  of  nations  who  had  up  to  that  time  supported  the  action  in 
Korea.  The  results  might  therefore  be  a  disintegration  of  the  concept 
of  UN  maintenance  of  world  security  and  a  shattering  blow  to  the 
future  development  of  the  UN  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  Uniting 
for  Peace  resolution. 

3.  Effect  on  the  USSR. 

Use  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  China  would  strengthen  Soviet  projia- 
ganda  that  the  United  States  is  bent  on  initiating  general  war. 
Furthermore,  should  the  Soviet  Union  bo  prepared  to  launch  a  third 
World  War,  atomic  bombing  of  China  would  encourage  Soviet  par¬ 
ticipation  in  war  under  conditions  by  which  the  U.S.  moral  position 
would  bo  irreparably  damaged  while  the  Soviets  would  suffer  the  mini¬ 
mum  condemnation. 
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4.  The  Effect  in  Asia. 

Should  the  next  atomic  bomb  be  dropped  on  an  Asiatic  jxjpulation, 
it  is  easy  for  foresee  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  would  spread 
throughout  Asia.  Fears  that  wo  reserve  atomic  weapons  exclusively 
for  Japanese  and  Chinese  would  be  confirmed,  our  efforts  to  win  the 
Asiatics  to  our  side  would  be  cancelled  and  our  influence  in  non- 
Communist  nations  of  Asia  would  deteriorate  to  an  almost  nonexistent 
quantity. 

5.  Use  of  the  A-Bomh  Would  Commit  us  Deeper  in  Asia. 

In  oixier  to  obtain  decisive  results  we  should  undoubtedly  have  to 
engage  in  atomic  warfare  on  a  wide  scale.  This  would  involve  us  deep 
in  Asia  and  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  withdraw  in  order  to 
fight  in  another  theater  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  should  we  be  unable 
to  achieve  decisiv^e  results  even  with  atomic  bombing  of  China,  the 
effect  upon  our  world  position,  particularly  as  regards  Western  Europe 
and  countries  looking  to  us  for  i>rotection  against  the  Soviets,  would  be 
disastrous. 


795.00/11-850 

Memorandum  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  United  Nations 

Affairs  {HickersonY 

[Washington,]  Xovember  8, 1950. 

Following  are  two  paragi'aphs  which  Mr.  Gross  has  just  drafted 
with  Chauvel  and  Jebb.  They  would  go  in  place  of  the  “Affirms”  para¬ 
graph  of  our  Resolution.*  Mr.  Gross  said  that  if  we  could  agree  to  this, 
the  French  would  withdraw  their  draft  Resolution  on  the  dams  ®  and 
become  co-sponsors  of  our  Resolution : 

“1.  Affirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  UN  to  hold  the  Chinese  fron¬ 
tier  with  Korea  inviolate  and  fully  to  protect  Chinese  legitimate  in¬ 
terests  in  the  frontier  zone ; 

“2.  CoZZs  to  the  grave  danger  which  continued  intervention 

by  Chinese  forces  in  Korea  would  entail  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
a  policy.” 


"The  memorandum  was  prepared  by  Mildred  S.  Studds  of  the  Bureau  of  United 
Nations  Affairs. 

I  See  telegram  482,  November  7,  7  p.  in.,  to  New  York,  p.  1093. 

The  French  draft  resolution,  not  printed,  was  not  formally  submitted  to  the 
Council.  It  would  have  invited  the  attention  of  the  Unified  Command. 
\^dth  due  consideration  for  the  necessities  of  military  safety  resulting  from 
adverse  military  action  originating  along  the  Yalu  River,  to  take  all  necessary 
m^^res  to  prevent  any  damage  to  the  installations  of  economic  importance 
built  along  that  river,  (795.00/11-850) 
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795.00/11-850 

Memorandum  bxj  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 

SECRET  [Washington,]  8  November  1950. 

NIE-2 

National  Intelligence  Estimate  * 

Chinese  Communist  Intervention  in  Korea 

THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  estimate  the  scale  and  purimse  of  Chinese  Communist  inter¬ 
vention  in  North  Korea  and  Chinese  Commimist  capabilities  and 
intentions. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

2.  Present  Chinese  Communist  troop  strength  in  North  Korea  is 
■estimated  at  30,000  to  40,000.  Chinese  Communist  ground  units  are 
engaging  UN  forces  at  various  points  ranging  from  30  to  100  miles 
south  of  the  Korean-Manchurian  border.  Kecent  action  has  been 
marked  also  by  the  appearance  of  Soviet-type  jet  fighters  in  combat 
■with  US  aircraft  over  Korea. 

3.  Present  Chinese  Communist  troop  strength  in  Manchuria  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  700,000.  Of  this  number,  there  are  at  least  200,000  regular 
field  forces.  These  troop  strengths,  added  to  the  forces  already  in 
Korea,  are  believed  to  make  the  Chinese  Communists  capable  of: 
(a)  halting  further  UN  advance  north-ward,  through  piecemeal  com¬ 
mitment  of  troops;  or  {h)  forcing  UN  withdrav/al  to  defensive 
positions  farther  south  by  a  powerful  assault. 

4.  The  objective  of  the  Chinese  Communist  intervention  appears 
to  lie  to  halt  the  advance  of  UN  forces  in  Korea  and  to  keep  a  Commu¬ 
nist  regime  in  being  on  Korean  soil.  In  accomplishing  this  purpose, 
the  Chinese  Communists  would :  {a)  avert  the  psychological  and  politi¬ 
cal  consequences  of  a  disastrous  outcome  of  the  Korean  venture;  {h) 
keep  UN  forces  away  from  the  actual  frontiers  of  China  and  the 
USSR;  (c)  retain  an  area  in  Korea  as  a  base  of  Communist  military 
and  guerrilla  operations;  {d)  prolong  indefinitely  the  containment  of 
UN,  especially  US,  forces  in  Korea;  {e)  control  the  distribution  of 
hydroelectric  power  generated  in  North  Korea  and  retain  other  eco- 

•The  intelligence  organizations  of  the  Departments  of  State,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  participated  in  the  preparation  of  this  estimate  and 
concur  in  it.  This  paper  is  based  on  information  available  on  6  November  1950. 
[Footnote  in  the  source  text.l 
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nomic  benefits;  and  (/)  create  the  possibility  of  a  favorable  political 
solution  in  Korea,  despite  the  military  defeat  of  the  North  Koreans. 

5.  The  Chinese  Communists  thus  far  retain  full  freedom  of  action 
with  respect  to  Korea.  They  are  free  to  adjust  their  action  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  development  of  the  situation.  If  tlie  Chinese  Communists 
were  to  succeed  in  destroying  the  effective  strength  of  UN  forces  in 
northern  Korea,  they  would  pursue  their  advantage  as  far  as  possible. 
If  the  military  situation  is  stabilized,  they  may  well  consider  that,, 
with  advantageous  terrain  and  the  onset  of  winter,  their  forces  now  in 
Korea  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  their  immediate  purposes. 

6.  A  likely  and  logical  development  of  the  present  situation  is  that 
the  opposing  sides  will  build  up  their  combat  power  in  successive  incre¬ 
ments  to  checkmate  the  other  until  forces  of  major  magnitude  are- 
involved.  At  any  point  in  this  development,  the  danger  is  present  that 
the  situation  may  get  out  of  control  and  lead  to  a  general  war. 

7.  The  Chinese  Communists,  in  intervening  in  Korea,  have  accepted 
a  grave  risk  of  retaliation  and  general  war.  They  would  probably 
ignore  an  ultimatum  requiring  their  withdrawal.  If  Chinese  territory 
were  to  be  attacked,  they  would  probably  enter  Korea  in  full  force. 

8.  The  fact  that  both  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  USSR  have 
accepted  an  increased  risk  of  a  general  war  indicates  either  that  the 

Kremlin  is  ready  to  face  a  showdown  with  the  West  at  an  early  date  or 
that  circumstances  have  forced  them  to  accept  that  risk. 

DISCUSSION 

9.  Actual  Development  of  Intervention  to  Date. 

Prior  to  mid-October,  Chinese  Communist  support  of  the  North- 
Koreans  consisted  solely  of  logistical  aid  and  moral  support.  Since 
tliat  time,  however,  the  Chinese  Communists  have  been  committing 
troops  in  increasing  number  so  that  at  present  UN  forces  are  being 
engaged  by  Chinese  Communist  ground  units  in  varying  penetrations,^ 
ranging  from  30  to  100  miles  south  of  the  Manchurian-Korean  border. 

To  date,  elements  taken  from  the  Chinese  Communist  38th,  39th,. 
40th,  and  42nd  armies  of  the  Fourth  Field  Army  have  been  identified 
in  the  combat  zone  of  Korea.  Units  of  approximately  battalion  size 
from  each  division  of  three  or  more  of  the  Chinese  Communist  armies 
along  the  Korean  border  in  Manchuria  have  been  combined  to  form 
units  of  approximately  division  size.  One  regular  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  division  has  been  tentatively  identified.  Present  Chinese 
Communist  troop  strength  in  North  Korea  is  estimated  to  number 
from  30,000  to  40,000.  This  number,  combined  with  an  estimated 
45,000  North  Korean  troops,  constitutes  an  over-all  enemy  strength 

of  75,000  to  85,000.  Of  this  total,  an  estimated  52,000  are  in  contact 
with  UN  forces. 
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The  arrival  of  Chinese  Communist  ground  imits  in  the  Korean 
fighting  has  been  accompanied  by  a  mai'ked  stiffening  of  North  Korean 
resistance.  The  previously  confused  and  disorganized  North  Korean 
units  now  appear  to  be  in  process  of  recommitment  as  reorganized  and 
re-equipped  combat  units.  There  are  indications  that  Chinese  Com- 
mimist  forces  in  Korea  are  being  reinforced. 

.iVlthough  the  nationality  of  the  hostile  aircraft  involved  in  recent 
incidents  over  the  Korean-Manchurian  border  has  not  been  definitely 
established,  the  fact  that  Soviet- type  jet  aircraft  were  involved  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  North  Koreans  are  receiving  air  assistance  from 
^Manchuria  in  addition  to  direct  ground  force  support  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists. 

10.  Chinese  Communist  Capabilities  for  Armed  Intervention. 

The  over-all  strength  of  the  Chinese  Communist  ground  forces  is 
estimated  at  2,800,000.  Of  this  number,  1,770,000  are  well-trained  and 
well-equipped  regular  field  forces,  and  the  remainder  are  fairly  well- 
trained  and  well-equipped  military  district  troops.  In  addition,  there 
are  approximately  2,000,000  poorly-trained  and  poorly-equipped  pro¬ 
vincial  troops. 

Since  spring  1950,  there  has  been  a  general  build-up  of  Chinese 
Communist  tactical  troop  strength  in  Manchuria  to  a  point  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  normal  security  needs.  The  movement  of  numerous  major  units 
from  south  and  central  China  is  estimated  to  have  brought  current 
Chinese  Communist  strength  in  Manchuria  to  approximately  700,000. 
Of  this  number,  there  are  at  least  200,000  regular  field  forces,  com¬ 
prising  possibly  eight  to  ten  armies,  plus  elements  of  at  least  four 
other  armies. 

Tlie  Chinese  Communist  Air  Force,  not  tested  in  combat  to  date, 
is  believed  to  consist  of  200  combat  aircraft  in  tactical  units.  Of  this 
200,  40  are  TU-2  light  bombers,  40  are  IL-10  ground  attack,  and 
120  are  LA-9  fighters.  It  is  possible  that  the  CCAF  may  include  30-40 
Soviet-type  swept-wing  jet  fighters  formerly  stationed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shanghai,  some  of  which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  jet  aircraft 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  operations  in  North  Korea. 

"With  these  ground  forces  and  this  air  strength,  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  could  probably  make  available  as  many  as  350,000  troops 
within  30  to  GO  days  for  sustained  ground  operations  in  Korea  and 
could  provide  limited  air  support  and  some  armor.  This  could  be  done 
without  jeopardizing  their  internal  conti’ol  in  Manchuria  or  China 
proper.  The  Chinese  Communist  Forces  are  therefore  believed  capable 
either  of:  (a)  halting  farther  UN  advance  northward  by  matching 
any  foreseeable  UN  build-up  with  piecemeal  commitment  of  forces 
presently  along  the  Yalu  River;  or  (5)  forcing  UN  withdrawal  to 
defensive  positions  further  south  through  a  powerful  assault. 
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11.  Chinese  Communist  Motives  for  Intervention. 

The  Chinese  Communist  decision  to  commit  troops  in  North  Korea, 
entailing  as  it  does  the  serious  risk  of  widening  the  Korean  conflict, 
would  not  have  been  taken  by  Communist  China  without  Soviet  sanc¬ 
tion  or  possibly  direction.  It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  both 
parties  consider  the  anticipated  benefits  to  justify  the  acceptance  of 
the  calculated  risk  of  precipitating  a  general  war  in  China  which 
could  eventually  involve  the  Soviet  Union.  This  calculated  risk  in¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  US  directly  to 
meet  the  broader  issue  with  the  USSR  rather  than  to  allow  itself  to 
become  involved  in  an  expensive  and  indecisive  war  with  Communist 
China. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  Communist  Chinese  armed  assistance 
appears  to  have  been  the  crossing  of  the  38th  Parallel  by  US  forces 
and  the  consequent  swift  collapse  of  North  Korean  resistance.  Unless 
the  Chinese  had  intervened,  UN  forces  would  soon  have  reached  and 
secured  the  Yalu  River  line.  The  Korean  People’s  Republic  would 
have  ceased  to  exist  except  as  a  government-in-exile  and  as  a  guerrilla 
movement.  Confronted  with  this  possibility,  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  apparently  determined  to  prevent  an  early  UN  military  victory 
in  Korea  and  to  keep  a  Communist  regime  in  being  on  Korean  soil. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Chinese  Communists  refrained  from  com¬ 
mitting  troops  at  two  earlier  critical  phases  of  the  Korean  war,  namely 
when  the  UN  held  no  more  than  a  precarious  toehold  in  the  Pusan 
perimeter  and  later  when  the  UN  landings  were  made  at  Inchon.  The 
failure  to  act  on  those  occasions  appears  to  indicate  that  Peiping  was 
unwilling  to  accept  a  serious  risk  of  war,  prior  to  the  US  crossing  of 
the  38th  Parallel.  Since  the  crossing  of  the  Parallel,  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  propaganda  has  increasingly  identified  the  Peiping  cause  with  the 
cause  of  the  North  Koreans. 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  Chinese  Communist  intervention 
in  Korea  appears  to  have  been  to  halt  the  advance  of  UN  forces.  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  military  operations  to  date,  including  the  nature  of  the 
forces  employed,  suggest  an  interim  military  operation  with  limited 
objectives.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  consideration  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  o7i  military  operations  by  winter  weather  in  this  moun¬ 
tainous  area. 

In  assisting  the  North  Koreans,  the  Chinese  Communists  can  derive 
several  advantages  for  themselves,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  world  Com¬ 
munism.  They  are : 

a.  To  avert  the  psychological  and  political  con.semiences  of  a  dis- 

l^orean  venture. 

The  prestige  of  the  world  Communist  movement  and,  more  par- 

cu  ar  y,  the  domestic  and  inteniational  political  position  of  the  Chi- 
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nese  Communist  regime,  are  linked  with  the  fate  of  the  North  Korean 
satellite.  A  complete  UN  victory  in  Korea  would  adversely  affect  the 
power  of  international  Communism  to  attract  and  hold  adherents. 
For  the  Chinese  regime  itself,  the  total  elimination  of  a  satellite  state 
in  Korea  would  mean  a  serious  loss  of  political  face  in  China  and  in 
the  world  at  large,  most  notably  in  the  Asiatic  areas  that  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  selected  by  the  Chinese  Communists  as  their  primary  sphei-e 
of  influence. 

h.  To  Jx'eep  UN  forces  axcay  from  the  actual  frontiers  of  China  and 
the  USSR. 

The  establishment  of  a  Western-oriented  and  US-supported  regime 
on  the  south  bank  of  Yalu  Eiver  is  probably  viewed  by  Peiping  as  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  Communist  regime  in  China.  The  USSR 
would  likewise  be  sensitive  to  the  advance  of  UN  forces  to  the  north¬ 
eastern  tip  of  Korea.  The  Chinese  Communists  apparently  regard  the 
US  as  a  hostile  power,  determined  to  bring  about  their  eventual 
overthrow. 

c.  To  retain  an  area  in  Korea  as  a  hose  of  Communist  military  and 
guerrilla  operations. 

The  terrain  of  North  Korea  adjacent  to  the  Manchurian  border  is 
esjiecially  suitable  for  such  a  base. 

d.  To  prolong  indeftrvitely  the  containment  of  UN,  especially  US, 
forces  in  Korea. 

Prolonged  involvement  of  UN  and  US  forces  in  Korea  is  favorable 
for  Communist  global  strategy.  The  containment  of  these  forces  in 
Korea  prevents  their  redeployment  to  Germany,  or  to  other  areas 
where  they  might  be  required  to  oppose  Communist  aggression. 

e.  To  control  the  distribution  of  hydroelectric  power  generated  in 
North  Korea  and  retain  other  economic  benefits. 

Peiping  has  an  immediate  economic  stake  in  the  preservation  of  a 
friendly  state  south  of  the  Yalu.  The  hydroelectric  installations  in 
North  Korea,  particularly  the  Suiho  plant,  are  important  sources  of 
power  for  South  Manchuria.  The  port  of  Antung  in  IManchipia  is 
part  of  an  economic  entity  that  embraces  the  Korean  city  of  Sinuiju 
across  the  river;  trade  in  the  area  would  be  hampered  severely  if  no 
arrangements  existed  for  the  operation  of  the  Antung-Sinuipi  port 
as  a  single  unit.  River  traffic  on  the  Yalu  and  the  Tumen  rivers  is 
dependent  upon  workable  agreements  between  political  authorities  in 
^lanchuria  and  Korea. 

/.  To  create  the  possibility  of  a  favorable  political  solution  in  Korea, 
despite  the  military  defeat  of  the  N orth  Koreans. 

It  is  i)ossible  that  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  USSR  hope  to 
establish  a  military  situation  that  will  make  the  UN  willing  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  settlement  of  the  Korean  conflict  in  preference  to  a  long  drawn- 
out  and  expensive  campaign. 

12.  Possible  Developments. 

The  Chinese  Communists  thus  far  retain  full  freedom  of  action  with 
respect  to  Korea.  They  are  free  to  adjust  their  actions  in  accordance 
with  the  development  of  the  situation.  Their  current  violent  propa- 
gand.a — centering  as  it  has  on  (a)  the  “will  of  the  Chinese  people’^ 
(rather  than  the  government)  to  supply  “people’s  volunteei-s”  to  aid 
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tho  North  Koreans  and  “defend  China”;  and  (h)  America’s  “use  of 
Japanese”  and  “aping  of  Japan”  in  its  “aggression  against  China”— 
is  excellently  adapted  for  preserving  maneuverability.  It  could  mean 
equally:  whipping  up  of  public  opinion  that  seems  chilly  toward  any 
Korean  venture;  a  part  of  a  general  war  of  nerves;  a  real  intention 
to  organize  an  anti-UN  military  campaign  on  a  “people’s  volunteer” 
basis;  or  a  psychological  preparation  of  the  Chinese  people  for  hos¬ 
tilities  with  the  US,  if  not  a  world  war. 

If  the  Chinese  Communists  were  to  succeed  in  destroying  the  effec¬ 
tive  strength  of  UN  forces  in  northern  Korea,  the  Chinese  Communists 
would  probably  pursue  that  advantage  as  far  as  possible,  bringing  in 
reinforcements  from  Manchuria  to  exploit  the  opportunity. 

If  the  military  situation  is  stabilized,  the  Chinese  Communists  might 
well  consider  that,  with  advantageous  terrain  and  the  onset  of  winter, 
their  forces  now  in  Korea  are  adequate  to  prevent  a  military  decision 
favorable  to  the  UN,  at  least  until  spring.  Such  a  military  deadlock 
would  contain  UN  forces  in  Korea  and  expose  them  to  attrition.  It 
would  also  permit  the  reconstitution  of  North  Korean  forces  and 
facilitate  the  development  of  guerrilla  operations  behind  the  UN  lines. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  possibility  of  a  political  solution  as  the 
most  convenient  means  of  bringing  the  situation  in  Korea  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  increased. 

A  likely  and  logical  development  of  the  present  situation  is  that  the 
opposing  sides  will  build  up  their  combat  power  in  successive  incre¬ 
ments  to  checkmate  the  other  until  forces  of  major  magnitude  are 
involved.  At  any  point  in  this  development  the  danger  is  present  that 
the  situation  may  get  out  of  control  and  lead  to  a  general  war. 

The  Chinese  Communists  appreciate  that  in  intervening  in  Korea 
they  have  incurred  grave  risks  of  retaliation  and  general  war,  but  have 
accepted  the  risk.  They  would  probably  ignore  a  UN  ultimatum  requir- 
ing  their  withdrawal.  If  Chinese  territory  were  to  be  attacked,  they 
could  and  probably  would  enter  Korea  in  full  force,  with  the  purpose 
of  expelling  UN  forces  altogether. 

The  fact  that  both  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  USSR  have 
accepted  an  increased  risk  of  a  general  war  indicates  either  that  the 
Kremlin  is  ready  to  face  a  showdown  with  the  West  at  an  early  date 
01  that  circumstances  hav’e  forced  them  to  accept  that  risk. 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  on  November  8  from  3  to 
4 :  50  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PY.521.  Ambas.sador 
Austin  made  a  brief  statement  to  the  effect  that  Communist  China 
Should  bo  summoned,  rather  than  invited,  to  speak  before  the  Council. 
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The  Council  then  voted  on  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  (S/1889)  which 
failed  of  adoption  by  a  vote  of  2  in  favor  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  Yugoslavia)  to  3  opposed  ( China,  Cuba,  United  States) , 
with  6  abstentions.  A  Soviet  proposal  to  amend  the  United  Kingdom 
draft  resolution  (S/1890)  by  changing  the  words  “special  repoit  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  in  Korea  (S/1884)”  to  “the  question 
submitted  by  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America  (S/ 
1886)”  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  1  in  favor  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics)  to  2  against  (China,  Cuba) ,  with  8  abstentions.  The  United 
Kingdom  resolution  was  then  adopted  (S/1892)  by  a  vote  of  8  in  favor 
to  2  opposed  (China,  Cuba),  with  1  abstention  (Egypt). 


Editorial  Note 

On  November  8,  Mr.  Acheson  issued  a  statement  to  the  press  (text  in 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20,  1950,  page  818)  on  the 
United  States  position  regarding  the  recent  Soviet  proposal  for  a 
Four-Power  meeting  on  Germany ;  related  documentation  is  scheduled 
for  publication  in  volume  IV.  The  statement  observed  that  Germany 
was  not  a  problem  which  could  be  isolated  from  the  context  of  similar 
ai’eas  of  tension  elsewhere,  but  no  specific  mention  was  made  of  Korea. 
The  Department  of  State  had  considered  including  in  the  November  8 
statement  a  suggestion  that  the  Four-Power  talks  be  expanded  to 
cover  other  areas  of  international  tension  such  as  Korea  and  Indochina, 
but  Foreign  Minister  Bevin  advised  deletion  of  any  mention  of  Korea 
and  Indochina  on  the  grounds  (1)  that  it  might  give  the  Soviet  Union 
the  impression  that  these  were  the  only  problems  besides  Germany 
which  the  Western  Powers  wished  to  consider,  and  (2)  that  the  West¬ 
ern  Powers  had  thus  far  publicly  refrained  from  accusing  the  Soviet 
Union  of  being  behind  the  events  in  Korea  and  Indochina.  (Telegram 
2369,  November  6,  to  London  and  telegram  2666,  November  7,  from 
London;  396.1/11-650, 11-750) 


Department  of  Defense  Files  :  Telegram 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  Far  East  {Mac Arthur)  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 

of  Staff 

TOP  SECRET  EMERGENCY  ToKYO,  November  9,  1950 — 3: 19  p.  m.^ 
C  68572.  Re  your  msg  JCS  96060,  DTG  081753Z.*  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  interpretation  of  your  paragraph  2  which  by  reference  to 

*  The  source  text  does  not  indicate  the  time  of  receipt  of  this  message  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  but,  given  the  time  difference  between  Tokyo  and  Washington,  it  was 
presumahly  received  early  on  November  9. 

’  Of  November  8,  p.  1097. 
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JCS  92801  of  27  Sept  would  require  a  reexamiuation  of  the  mission 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  in  Korea.  On  the  contrary  the  present 
situation  is  fully  covered  by  the  amplification  of  that  directive  con¬ 
tained  in  your  JCS  93709  of  10  Oct  ®  reading  as  follows. 

“Hereafter  in  the  event  of  the  open  or  covert  employment  anywhere 
in  Korea  of  major  Chinese  Communist  units,  without  prior  announce¬ 
ment  you  should  continue  the  action  as  long  as,  in  your  judgment, 
actioi/by  forces  now  under  your  control  offers  a  reasonable  chance 
of  success.  In  any  case  you  will  obtain  authorization  from  Washington 
prior  to  taking  any  military  action  against  objectives  in  Chinese 
territory.” 

In  my  opinion  it  Avould  be  fatal  to  Aveaken  the  fundamental  and 
basic  policy  of  the  United  Nations  to  destroy  all  resisting  anned  forces 
in  Korea  and  bring  that  country  into  a  united  and  free  nation.  I 
belieA'6  that  Avith  my  air  poAver,  noAV  unrestricted  so  far  as  Korea  is 
concerned  except  as  to  hydroelectric  installations,  I  can  deny  reinforce¬ 
ments  coming  across  the  Yalu  in  sufficient  strength  to  preA'^ent  the 
destruction  of  those  forces  noAv  arrayed  against  me  in  North  Korea. 
I  plan  to  launch  my  attack  for  this  purpose  on  or  about  November  15 
Avith  the  mission  of  driving  to  the  border  and  securing  all  of  North 
Korea.  Any  program  short  of  this  Avould  completely  destroy  the  morale 
of  my  forces  and  its  psychological  consequence  Avould  be  inestimable. 
It  would  condemn  us  to  an  indefinite  retention  of  our  military  forces 
along  difficult  defense  lines  in  North  Korea  and  Avould  unquestionably 
arouse  such  resentment  among  the  South  Koreans  that  their  forces 
Avould  collapse  or  might  even  turn  against  us.  It  Avould  therefore 
necessitate  immediately  a  large  increment  of  increase  in  foreign  troops. 
That  the  Chinese  Communists  after  haA’ing  achieved  the  complete 
success  of  establishing  themselves  Avithin  North  Korea  would  abide 
by  any  delimitations  upon  further  expansion  soutliAvard  Avould  repre¬ 
sent  Avishful  thinking  at  its  very  Avorst. 

I'he  Avidely  reported  British  desire  to  appease  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  by  giving  them  a  strip  of  Northern  Korea  finds  its  historic  prece¬ 
dent  in  the  action  taken  at  Munich  on  29  Sept  1938  by  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  AAdierein  the  Sudeten  Lands,  the  strategically  im- 
poi’tant  Bohemian  mountain  bastion,  Avere  ceded  to  Germany  Avithout 
the  participation  of  Czechoslovakia  and  indeed  against  the  protest  of 
that  gOAd.  Within  10  months  folloAving  acquisition  of  that  vital  stra¬ 
tegic  bastion,  Gcnnany  had  seized  the  resulting  impotent  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  declaring  it  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  soA'ereign  state  and  that 
the  Reich  forces  would  thereafter  preserve  order.  Of  that  settlement 

*  This  messaRP  was  transmitted  on  Octol)er  0 ;  for  tlie  text,  see  p.  915. 
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our  own  State  Department  has  this  to  say  in  its  public  document 
“Postwar  Foreign  Policy  Preparation  [1939-1945]”^  page  14: 

“The  crisis  occasioned  by  the  German  occupation  of  Austria  in 
ISIarch  1938  was  followed  by  the  Munich  crisis  in  Sept,  when  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  peaceful  efforts  toward  just  settlements  in  the  face  of  deter¬ 
mined  aggression  was  unmistakably  demonstrated.” 

This  observation  of  the  State  Department  points  unmistakably  to  the 
lessons  of  history.  I  am  unaware  of  a  single  exception  which  would 
cast  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  this  concept.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
Nations  such  action  would  carry  within  itself  the  germs  of  its  own 
ultimate  destruction,  for  it  would  bare  its  own  wealaiess  requiring 
that  it  limit  the  imposition  of  its  decisions  and  ordere  upon  the  weak, 
not  the  strong.  It  is  tribute  to  aggression  which  encourages  that  very 
international  laAvlessness  which  it  is  the  fundamental  duty  of  the 
United  Nations  to  curb. 

To  give  up  any  portion  of  North  Korea  to  the  aggression  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  would  be  the  greatest  defeat  of  the  free  world 
in  recent  times.  Indeed,  to  yield  to  so  immoral  a  proposition  would 
bankrupt  our  leadership  and  inffuence  in  Asia  and  render  untenable 
our  position  both  ^politically  and  militarily.  We  would  follow  clearly 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  British  who  by  the  appeasement  of  recognition 
lost  the  respect  of  all  the  rest  of  Asia  without  gaining  that  of  the 
Chinese  segment.  It  would  not  curb  deterioration  of  the  present 
situation  into  the  jpossibility  of  a  general  war  but  would  impose  upon 
us  the  disadvantage  of  having  inevitably  to  fight  such  a  war  if  it 
occurs  bereft  of  the  support  of  countless  Asiatics  who  now  believe  in 
ns  and  are  eager  to  fight  with  us.  Such  an  abandonment  of  principle 
would  entirel}'  reverse  the  tremendous  moral  and  psychological  iqplift 
throughout  Asia  and  perhaiPS  the  entire  free  world  which  accompanied 
the  United  Nations  decision  of  June  25  and  leave  in  its  place  a  revulsion 
against  that  organization  bordering  on  complete  disillusionment  and 
distrust. 

From  a  military  standpoint  I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
pi  ■ess  for  a  resolution  in  the  United  Nations  condemning  the  Chinese 
Communists  foi-  their  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  orders  by  invad¬ 
ing  Korea  and  opening  hostilities  agaiirst  the  United  Nations  Forces, 
calling  ui)on  the  Communists  to  withdraw  forthwith  to  positions 
north  of  the  international  border  on  pain  of  militar}’  sanctions  by  the 
Ignited  Nations  should  they  fail  to  do  so. 

‘Department  of  St.ate  pnlilication  3,')80  (Washington.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1949).  This  publication  was  released  in  February  1950. 
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I  recommend  with  all  the  earnestness  that  I  possess  that  there  be  no 
weakening  at  this  crucial  moment  and  that  we  press  on  to  complete 
victory  which  I  believe  can  be  achieved  if  our  determination  and 
indomitable  will  do  not  desert  us. 


10  Flies 

Minutes  of  the  Thirty -sixth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

SECRET  New  York,  November  9, 1950 — 9 : 15  a.  m. 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  those  present  (48) .] 

1.  ECOSOG  resolution  on  Korean  relief  and  reconstruction?- 

IVIr.  Lubin  explained  that  one  main  issue  in  connection  with  the 
Korean  relief  program  which  had  had  to  be  solved  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  was  whether  the  Unification  Commission  or  some 
other  agency  was  to  run  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  program.  Aus¬ 
tralia,  with  the  aid  of  Chile  and  Pakistan  (all  three  members  of  the 
Unification  Commission)  wanted  the  Commission  to  run  the  show. 
State  Department  preference  was  to  operate  the  program  under  the 
direction  of  an  Agent-General  with  broad  powers,  who  should  be 
guided  only  in  certain  political  matters  by  the  Unification  Commission. 
After  extensive  private  negotiations  with  the  Australians,  ^Ir.  Acheson 
had  conferred  with  the  Australian  Foreign  Minister,  ^Ir.  Spender, 
and  had  told  him  that  Congress  would  not  give  money  to  the  program 
if  it  were  to  be  directed  by  a  commission  of  this  character.  Agreement 
was  then  reached  upon  the  appointment  of  an  Agent-General  to 
administer  the  relief  program. 

Mr.  Lubin  briefly  summarized  the  responsibilities  of  both  the  Agent- 
General  and  the  Unification  Commission,  which  would  guide  the 
Agent-General  on  three  particular  political  issues.  ^Ir.  Lubin  explained 
that,  in  addition,  in  order  to  ensure  even  further  control  over  the 
Agent-General,  provision  was  made  for  an  Advisory  Committee  of 
five  governments — probably  to  be  composed  of  the  five  largest  con¬ 
tributors — to  assist  the  Agent-General.  The  resolution  provided  that 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  should  have  only  the  function  of 
reviewing  the  reports  of  the  Agent-General  and  the  comments  of  the 

‘The  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council,  In  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  contained  in  Resolution  376  (V),  October  7,  p.  904, 
had  been  considering  the  question  of  Korean  relief  and  rehabilitation  at  its 
re.sumed  11th  session  from  October  12  to  November  7.  On  the  latter  date,  it 
approved  a  comprehensive  plan  in  Resolution  338  (XI),  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  General  Assembly.  Concerning  the  legislative  history  of  this  re.solution  in 
ECOSOC.  see  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  19.")0.  itp.  270-276.  Concerning 
U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  410  (V),  Elecember  1,  on  this  subject,  see 
editorial  note,  p.  1297. 
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Unification  Commission  and  should  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  way  the  program  was  proceeding.  (Some  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  had  favored  a  greater  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Council.)  The 
Council  had  also  agreed  upon  a  set  of  general  principles,  making  clear 
that  the  operation  was  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  only  and  did  not 
include  economic  development. 

Mr.  Lubin  explained  that  the  method  of  financing  the  program  was 
still  an  unsolved  issue.  The  Department  believed  that  individual  coun¬ 
tries  should  be  assessed  for  their  individual  shares.  However,  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  proposal  was  very  great.  Australia,  France,  Pakistan,  India 
and  the  United  Kingdom  were  absolutely  opposed,  wishing  to  see  Ko¬ 
rean  relief  financed  in  the  same  way  as  technical  assistance.  This  would 
mean  that  a  conference  would  be  called,  the  United  States  would  make 
a  statement  as  to  the  amount  it  would  be  willing  to  contribute,  and 
other  countries  would  follow  with  their  statements. 

Mr.  Lubin  noted  that  there  was  also  pressure  to  reduce  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  Korean  relief  operation.  He  observed  that  the  Unified  Com¬ 
mand  had  estimated  the  cost  at  $350,000,000,  but  about  $100,000,000  of 
that  would  be  spent  by  January  1.  For  this  reason,  we  had  agreed  on 
an  estimate  of  $250,000,000  for  1951.  The  pressure  to  cut  that  estimate 
was  great.  The  British  and  Australians  insisted  that  this  estimate 
would  scare  away  contributors.  However,  the  actual  decision  as  to 
how  much  money  would  be  raised  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Assembly.  The  Council  had  not  decided  the  question,  even  though 
there  had  been  pressure  for  it  to  take  this  decision.  Mr.  Lubin  believed 
the  $250,000,000  estimate  would  be  cut  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
about  $200,000,000.  Other  members  hoped  that  the  United  States  would 
give  a  major  share  of  that  amount.  Our  problem  was  to  get  individual 
countries  to  give  more  than  token  contributions.  For  example,  France 
had  indicated  it  could  only  promise  a  token  amount,  and  Belgium  had 
said  it  would  give  20%  of  the  French  contribution. 

Speaking  as  one  who  knew  Congress  very  well.  Ambassador  Austin 
believed  it  would  be  of  great  importance  if  we  could  go  to  the  Con¬ 
gress — especially  since  the  last  election — with  a  statement  of  what  other 
countries  were  contributing,  even  though  some  contributions  were  only 
token  amounts.  This  would  encourage  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
money  for  the  United  States  contribution.  He  wondered  whether  there 
should  not  bo  some  effoit  to  promote  that  idea  before  the  United  States 
was  required  to  state  what  contribution  it  was  prepared  to  make.  Mr. 
Lubin  said  there  had  been  some  talk  along  that  line.  The  British,  in 
particular,  were  softening  their  position  in  this  regard.  He  hoped 
that  the  British  would  make  a  fairly  substantial  contribution  because 
this  would  have  some  bearing  on  the  amounts  other  states  would  be 
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willing  to  contribute.  He  felt  it  important  that  various  governments 
should  appreciate  our  Congressional  situation.  Perhaps  our  Emba.ssics 
abroad  could  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
governmental  authorities,  and  thus  indicate  how  important  we  con¬ 
sidered  the  whole  issue  to  be.  This  was  the  first  time  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  had  explicitly  stated  that  a  relief  operation  of  this  kind  was 
its  responsibility.  For  this  reason,  it  was  imiwrtant  to  tie  in  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  program  with  United  Nations  action  in  Korea. 

Ambassador  Austin  repeated  his  question  as  to  the  possible  strategy 
of  havin"  other  countries  first  make  their  commitments  for  contribu- 
tions.  Mr.  Lubin  believed  every  country  should  give  something. 
Ambassador  Austin  asked  again  whether  it  was  intended  that  the 
United  States  should  be  the  first  to  put  its  contribution  on  the  dotted 
line.  !Mr.  Lubin  thought  we  should  at  least  intimate  first  to  other  dele¬ 
gations  how  much  we  would  ask  Congress  to  appropriate.  Otherwise 
he  did  not  think  other  countries  could  be  expected  to  do  anything. 

IMr.  Hall  ®  explained  that  the  original  proposal  of  the  United  States 
for  an  assessments  scheme  would  have  gone  furthest  in  meeting  the 
comments  of  Ambassador  Austin,  since  a  fixed  scale  of  contributions 
would  have  been  established.  This  plan,  he  noted,  had  been  supported 
only  by  the  Canadians,  although  other  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  now  appeared  to  be  coming  closer  toward  its  accept¬ 
ance.  He  thought  it  possible  that  the  idea  of  dealing  with  the  financing 
of  this  program  in  the  Assembly  might  have  to  be  abandoned.  How¬ 
ever,  if  a  sj^ecial  conference  were  called,  members  could  still  be  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  scale.  There  was  growing  support  for  proceeding 
in  that  manner. 

INIr.  Lubin  raised  the  question  whether  the  United  States  should 
insist  that  the  Agent-General  should  be  an  American.  We  had  dis¬ 
cussed  this  subject  with  all  the  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  if  an  American  were  not 
chosen,  the  Agent-General  should  preferably  be  an  Asian.  The  good 
political  effect  of  such  a  choice  would  be  obvious.  The  only  Asian  can¬ 
didate  appeared  to  be  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  of  India.  However, 
no  member  had  specifically  objected  to  the  choice  of  an  American. 

IMr.  Hyde  observed  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  considerable 
interest  in  what  happened  in  this  regard.  After  all,  it  was  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  which  the  Unified  Command  and  the  Agent-General  would 
have  to  deal.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  among  representatives  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  that  India  was  an  unfriendly  government.  He 
believed  the  choice  of  an  Indian  as  Agent-General  would  create  preju- 

*  William  O.  Hall,  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Administration  and 
Conferences,  Department  of  State,  and  Adviser  to  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 
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dice  and  bad  feelings  at  the  start ;  this  would  be  unfortunate  for  the 
success  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Ross  referred  to  the  question  of  the  nationality  of  the  Agent- 
General.  While  he  saw  some  political  advantage  in  the  choice  of  a  non- 
American,  he  still  considered  such  a  choice  less  practical  and  did  not 
believe  that  it  would  outweigh  the  advantages  of  an  American  Agent- 
General  both  with  respect  to  getting  appropriations  from  Congress 
and  in  obtaining  contributions  from  other  governments.  Certainly  the 
chances  of  larger  financial  contributions  were  greater  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  as  Agent-General. 

Ambassador  Austin  asked  whether  the  Delegation  was  agreed  that 
an  American  should  be  chosen  as  Agent-General,  providing  a  suitable 
candidate  could  be  found.  INIr.  Lubin  added  that  the  Indian  Delegation 
had  informed  him  that  if  more  money  could  be  gotten  for  the  program 
by  choice  of  an  American  as  Agent-General,  it  would  prefer  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  only  real  Indian  objection  to  an  American  was  based  upon 
the  feeling  that  an  American  would  be  obliged  to  bolster  the  Rhee 
Government,  which  India  did  not  trust. 

Mr.  Hickerson  thought  the  views  of  Senators  Lodge  and  Sparkman, 
and  of  Mr.  Wilcox  ®  would  be  useful  on  this  point.  Senator  Sparkman 
said  that  he  had  been  under  the  impression  that  there  was  real  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  appointment  of  an  American,  and  that  resentment  over  the 
program  might  be  aroused  by  such  a  choice.  However,  if  the  situation 
were  what  Mr.  Lubin  described  it  to  be,  he  thought  the  choice  of  an 
American  highly  desirable.  There  could  be  no  question  that  better 
results  would  be  obtained  from  the  Congress  with  an  American  in  this 
post. 

Senator  Lodge  thought  the  Department  might  face  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  psychology  in  the  new  Congress,  which  could  certainly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  raise  fundamental  questions  with  respect  to  the  whole  foreign 
relief  program.  He  believed  our  activities  abroad  would  be  consideied 
de  novo.  In  this  particular  matter,  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  about 
the  organization  of  Korean  relief  in  any  worse  way  than  to  label  it  a 
United  Nations  program,  with  only  the  United  States  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  other  countries  contributing  funds,  and  an  Indian  as 
Agent-General.  Such  a  move  would  encounter  the  roughest  treatment 
in  Congress.  He  even  wondered  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  have 
this  an  exclusively  United  States  operation  or  perhaps  to  insist  that 
only  those  states  which  contributed  would  get  any  credit  for  the 
Korean  relief  operation,  and  only  their  names  would  be  associated  with 
the  program. 

‘Francis  O.  Wilcox.  Chief  of  Staff,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  Adviser  to  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
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Mr.  Wilcox  thought  that  not  only  an  American,  but  a  Republican, 
would  have  the  best  chance  in  the  new  Congress.  In  this  connection, 
he  referred  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman  with  the  80th 
Congress  and  believed  that  Hoffman’s  political  orientation  was  per¬ 
haps  one  important  reason  for  the  contmued  support  of  ECA.  If  an 
American  administrator  could  not  be  chosen,  Mr.  Wilcox  suggested 
the  choice  of  either  an  Australian  or  a  Canadian.  Senator  Lodge  agreed 
that  the  particular  individual  chosen  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  find  a  man  like  Hoffman. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  believed  that,  if  an  American 
were  not  chosen,  the  Agent-General  should  be  an  Asian,  not  only 
because  of  political  advantages,  but  also  because  an  Asian  might  be 
able  to  carry  on  a  program  with  a  smaller  budget.  In  her  opinion,  the 
only  disadvantage  in  choosing  an  American  was  the  fact  that  there 
were  perhaps  too  many  United  Nations  operations  in  which  an  Ameri¬ 
can  held  the  top  post.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  some  balance  and  to 
decide  in  each  case,  where  it  was  most  important  to  place  an  American 
in  the  top  job.  Certainly  all  top  places  could  not  be  occupied  by  Ameri¬ 
cans.  On  the  contributions  question,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  thought  it  vitally 
important  that  every  country  make  some  contribution,  and,  moreover, 
that  other  countries  make  their  contributions  before  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lubin  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  getting  contributions  from 
the  smaller  states.  He  did  not  believe  these  countries  would  come 
through,  even  with  token  contributions,  unless  some  word  were  sent  to 
their  government  through  our  missions  abroad  that  this  government 
attached  major  importance  to  their  part  in  the  Korean  relief  opera¬ 
tion.  Senator  Cooper  asked  whether  this  suggestion  had  been  taken 
up  in  the  Department.  Mr.  Hickerson  said  that  he  would  undertake 
to  see  that  the  Department  instructed  our  missions  abroad  to  apply 
pressure  in  this  regard.  He  agreed  with  IVIrs.  Roosevelt  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  every  state  making  contributions.  After  all,  this  was  a  case 
where  the  dollar  shortage  was  not  involved.  In  this  connection,  he 
referred  to  the  materials  shipped,  medicines,  and  other  miscellaneous 
articles  contributed  by  various  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
Korean  military  operation.  He  was  sure  the  Department  would  be 
glad  to  use  every  ounce  of  diplomatic  pressure  which  the  United  States 
had  in  the  proper  channels. 

Ambassador  Austin  also  thought  it  important  that  a  number  of 
countries  should  join  in  the  relief  effort,  even  though  they  made  only 
token  contributions.  He  did  not  believe  we  should  give  up  too  easily 
in  our  discussions  with  them.  Tremendous  woi’k  and  effort  would  be 
involved,  and  he  could  only  advise  !Mr.  Lubin  to  tackle  the  problem 
again.  Because  of  the  trend  of  discussion  in  the  Delegation,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Austin  wondered  whether  it  would  not  be  sounder  policy  for  the 
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Delegation  to  take  no  definite  decision  on  these  mattei-s  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Lubin  indicated  that  it  would  be  important  to  have  further  con¬ 
sultations  with  other  delegations  on  the  matter  of  contributions.  Mr. 
Dulles  wondered  whether  the  Delegation  could  not  at  least  decide  that 
it  wished  to  have  an  American  as  administrator  of  the  program.  Am¬ 
bassador  Austin  saw  no  objection  to  that  decision. 

;Mr.  Cohen  thought  it  was  perhaps  relevant  in  that  case  to  decide 
whether  provision  should  be  made  for  an  advisory  committee.  He  did 
wish  to  lay  down  a  caveat  on  increasing  the  number  of  bodies  involved 
in  Korean  relief  since  this  would  certainly  create  administrative  prob¬ 
lems.  There  was  no  further  discussion. 

[Here  follows  a  record  of  the  discussion  on  the  second  agenda  item : 
the  Invitation  to  the  Chinese  Communists  Extended  by  the  Security 
Council  (concerning  which,  see  the  editorial  note,  page  1240).] 


357.AD/11-950 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  November  9, 1950 — noon. 

303.  FYI  and  background,  fol  is  verbatim  text  res  passed  Nov  7  by 
Interim  Comite  on  Korea : 

“The  Interim  Committee  on  Korea, 

Taking  note  of  the  special  report  dated  5  November  1950  from  the 
United  Nations  Command  in  Korea  to  the  Security  Council,  which 
report  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  by  the  Unified 
Command  on  6  November  1950, 

Believes  that  it  should  concern  itself  with  questions  relating  to  the 
Northern  frontier  of  Korea  in  order  that  the  frontier  may  be  fully 
respected  and  that  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  unification 
ana  rehabilitation  of  Korea,  when  organized  and  convened,  should 
automatically  continue  to  concern  itself  with  this  question. 

Decides^  in  view  of  the  urgent  nature  of  the  problem  reflected  in  the 
special  report  of  the  UN  Command  referred  to  above,  that  such  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  its  members  as  are  in  Korea  will,  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  subject  to  its  authority,  lend  all  practicable  assistance  in 
respect  of  questions  relating  to  the  North  Korean  frontier, 

_  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  provide  necessary  staff  and  facili¬ 
ties  to  carry  out  these  functions.” 

Text  this  res  also  sent  CINCUNC.  Emb  shld  extend  appropriate 
assistance  this  group,  which  will  be  charged  with  responsibility  for 
active  consideration  polit  problems  relating  Korean  frontier.  Muccio 
will  have  detailed  background  when  he  returns  Seoul.  Text  of  res 
unclassified  and  shld  be  given  ROK. 


Aciieson 
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795.00/11-950 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  9, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  {^Received,  Isovember  9 — 12;  35  p.  m.J 

353.  Re  Embtel  348^  on  Chinese  intervention.  Eighth  Army  re¬ 
ports  there  considerable  decrease  late  yesterday  and  last  night  in 
number  vehicles  moving  southward  across  Yalu  from  Manchuria. 
Movement  on  Sakchu-Chongju  road  was  negligible;  but  movement  on 
Kanggye-Huichon  road  was  in  excess  of  volume  noted  heretofore — ■ 
numbering  about  200  vehicles. 

In  Eighth  Army  sector  UN  ground  forces  have  not  made  solid  con¬ 
tact  with  Chinese  forces  past  two  days.  It  appears  Chinese  forces 
have  withdrawn  northward  where  they  may  be  regrouping  in  con¬ 
junction  North  Korean  remnants.  UN  forces  probing  northward  yes¬ 
terday  on  line  from  Pakchon  to  Kaechon  found  numerous  Chinese 
dead — ruiming  into  hundreds.  Most  of  these  Chinese  evidently  killed 
by  aerial  strafing.  Vehicle  columns  moving  south  from  Manchurian 
border  were  hard  hit  by  UN  aircraft  moreover  city  of  Sinuiju  was 
virtually  destroyed  by  heavy  air  assault  yesterday  on  at  least  four 
occasions  yesterday  UN  and  hostile  jet  aircraft  clashed  near  Sinuiju 
area  with  one  hostile  aircraft  reportedly  shot  down  and  others 
damaged. 

On  basis  information  currently  available,  it  difficult  to  determine 
Sino  Communist  intentions.  It  appears,  however,  Chinese  intervention 
thus  far  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  direct,  open  nature.  Neither  can  it 
be  regarded,  on  basis  current  intelligence,  as  all-out  continuous  effort 
on  part  Sino  Reds.  Unquestionably  Chinese  have  suffered  severe 
losses  in  men  and  materials  past  few  days.  Their  failure  to  follow 
up  early  successes  and  their  defensive  attitude  during  past  two  or 
three  days  suggest  any  plans  they  may  have  had  for  all  out  inter¬ 
vention  may  have  been  modified.  In  any  event  next  few  days  develop¬ 
ments  should  determine  conclusively  what  Chinese  Reds  real 
intentions  are. 

Drumrigiit 

^  Received  at  9:31  a.  m.  on  November  8,  p.  1095. 


795.00/11-950 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  {Marshall)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  9  November  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  ;  Reference  is  made  to  the  letter  of  6  November 
1950,  from  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  Matthews  to  General 
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Burns,  regarding  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  North  Korea. 
The  Department  of  Defense  sees  no  objection,  from  the  military  point 
of  view,  to  the  draft  resolution  for  the  Security  Council  which  was 
enclosed  with  the  above  letter. 

With  respect  to  the  request  of  the  Department  of  State  for  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  military  significance  of  Cliinese 
Communist  intervention  in  North  Korea,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  this  matter  under  consideration.^ 

Faithfully  yours,  G.  C.  Marshall 

'  Under  date  of  November  10,  Secretary  Marshall  transmitted  the  reply  (not 
printed)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  November  6  letter  from  Mr. 
Matthews  to  General  Burns.  Secretary  Marshall  indicated  his  concurrence  with 
the  conclusions  contained  in  paragraph  12  of  the  JCS  memorandum  of  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  infra,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  along  to  Mr.  Acheson.  (795.00/11-1050) 


795.00/11-950 

Memorandum  'by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

{Marshall) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  9  November  1950. 

Subject :  Chinese  Communist  Intervention  in  Korea 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  memorandum, 
dated  6  November  1950,^  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  formulated  the 
following  views  on  the  military  significance  of  Chinese  Communist 
intervention  in  North  Korea. 

2.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Chinese  Communist  forces  inter¬ 
vening  in  North  Korea  might  be  composed  of  “volunteers.”  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  such  an  intervention,  if  this  view  were  accepted,  might  bo 
the  interposing  of  sufficient  Chinese  Communist  men  and  equipment 
in  the  paths  of  the  advancing  United  Nations  forces  in  order  to  delay 
them  and  to  gain  time  for  the  defeated  and  disorganized  remnants  of 
the  North  Korean  Army.  The  delay  thus  imposed  on  the  United 
Nations  forces  might  enable  the  North  Koreans  to  make  preparations 
for  protracted  guerrilla  warfare  in  Korea  and  possibly  to  attempt  to 
hold  during  the  winter  months  the  entire  north  central  mountain 
region  near  the  Yalu  Eiver.  Intelligence  reports  indicate,  however, 
that  Chinese  Communists  are  entering  North  Korea  both  as  individuals 
and  as  well-organized,  well-led  and  well-equipped  Chinese  Communist 
units,  probably  as  large  as  divisions. 

3.  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  Korea  must  have  been  moti¬ 
vated  either  by  pressure  of  the  USSE  or  by  genuine  Chinese  reasons 
or  by  a  combination  of  both.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  at 


’  Not  printed. 
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hand  upon  which  to  draw  sound  inferences  as  to  what  jjoverns.  How¬ 
ever,  regardless  of  the  motives  involved,  any  one  or  combination  of 
the  following  objectives  is  logical ; 

a.  To  protect  the  Yalu  River  and  the  Changj in-Pusan  reservoir 
power  complex  and  possibly  to  establish  a  cordon  sanitaire  in  North 
Korea ; 

1).  To  continue  the  active  undeclared  war  in  Korea;  and 

c.  To  drive  the  United  Nations  forces  from  Korea. 

4.  Protection  of  the  Yalu  River  and  the  Chang jin-P man  reservoir 
'poxcer  complex  and  possibly  the  establishment  of  a  cordon  sanitaire  in 
North  Korea: 

a.  The  Chinese  Communists  might  fear  that  if  the  United  Nations 
forces  capture  the  Changj in-Pusan  power  complex  they  would  either 
destroy  or  damage  these  facilities,  or  divert  to  Korea  power  now  being 
received  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  understood  that  the  electricity  generated 
by  these  power  systems  furnishes  light  and  power  to  IManohuria,  in¬ 
cluding  Mukden,  Port  Arthur,  and  Dairen  and  that  the  distribution 
systems  are  on  the  North  Korean  side  of  the  Yalu  River.  If  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  prevented  from  obtaining  electricity  from  these 
power  svsteroa  it  would  be  a  severe  economic  blow  to  ^lanchuria; 

b.  If  the  Chinese  Communists  are  attempting  to  protect  the  Yalu 
River  and  the  power  systems  in  North  Korea,  it  would  be  to  their 
advantage  to  establish  the  defenses  at  some  distance  from  the  river 
and  the  power  systems,  and  to  hold  a  buffer  border  zone  in  North 
Korea.  In  any  event,  to  accomplish  this  objective  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  tn  hold  the  central  mountainous  region  of  North  Korea  and  thus 
flank  the  coastal  approaches  to  the  Manchurian  border ; 

c.  If  the  Chinese  Communists  have  intervened  in  North  Korea 
solely  for  this  purpose,  their  withdrawal  might  be  accomplished  by 
an  immistakably  clear  announcement  of  a  guarantee  by  the  United 
Nations  that: 

(1)  The  United  Nations  forces  would  not  infringe  on  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  Manchuria ; 

(2)  The  dams,  power  plants,  and  electric  distribution  systems 
would  not  be  damaged  or  interfered  with ;  and 

(3)  The  present  distribution  of  electricity  from  the  power 
plants  would  not  be  changed  except  by  mutual  arrangements  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

d.  Sucli  an  announcement  and  guarantee,  if  made,  would  in  any 
event  clarify  the  situation,  since  if  the  Chinese  Communists  refused  to 
accent  the  giiarantee,  this  possible  objective  would  be  eliminated  from 
further  consideration. 

5.  il/ aintenance  of  an  active  undeclared  war  in  Korea : 

a.  The  Chinese  Communists  might  place  sufficient  forces  in  Korea 
in  order  to  continue  the  undeclared  war  in  Korea  and  thus  force  the 
United  Nations  and  particularly  the  United  States  to  retain  its  armed 
forces  now  there  merely  to  maintain  the  present  positions ; 
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h.  Korea  is  at  sucli  a  distance  from  the  United  States  that  it  would 
be  expensive  for  the  United  States  in  manpower,  materials,  and  monev 
to  conduct  an  undeclared  war  in  that  area  over  a  long  period.  Coii' 
yersely,  China  is  adjacent  to  Korea  and  it  would  be  comparatively 
inexpensive  for  the  Chinese  Communists,  with  their  practically  un¬ 
limited.  manpower  and  with  Soviet  equipment,  to  carry  on  such  a  war 
indefinitely.  The  continued  involvement  of  the  United  States  forces 
in  Korea  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  USSR  and  of  world  commu- 
nisni  by  imposing  a  heavy  drain  on  United  States  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  strengths ; 

c.  It  would  also  be  in  the  interests  of  the  USSR  for  the  meager  mili¬ 
tary  forces  in  being  of  the  United  States  to  be  committed  in  a  strategi¬ 
cally  unimportant  area.  From  the  viewpoint  of  a  global  war,  the 
United  States  would  thus  be  off  balance  while  the  USSR  perfects  and 
completes  its  plans  for  global  conquest  and  prepares  to  deliver  a 
surprise  blow ; 

d.  The  intervention  in  Korea  would  jeopardize  the  security  of  the 
United  States  if  the  undeclared  war  were  to  be  permitted  to  sap  our 
strength  and  leave  us  unprepared  for  Soviet  attack  elsewhere.  The 
United  States  might,  mider  such  circumstances,  win  the  skirmish  in 
Korea  but  lose  the  war  against  the  USSR  if  global  war  eventuates. 

e.  An  undeclared  war  in  Korea  between  Chinese  Communist  inter¬ 
vention  forces  and  United  Nations  forces,  if  localized,  would  offer  the 
possibility  of  settling  the  conflict  by  negotiation  during  the  conduct  of 
which  South  Korean  military  forces  could  be  materially  increased. 
Additionally,  the  time  thus  gained  could  be  utilized  for  a  further 
build-up  of  the  industrial  potential  and  the  military  strength  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  Driving  United  Nations  forces  out  of  Korea: 

The  Chinese  Communists  might  intend  to  commit  enough  forces  to 
drive  the  United  Nations  forces  out  of  Korea.  However,  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  could  be  accomplished  wfithout  material  assistance  by  Soviet 
naval  and  air  power.  In  this  event  it  would  be  evident  that  World 
War  III  was  upon  us  and  the  United  Nations  forces  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  Korea  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

7.  As  to  military  eventualities  in  other  areas,  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  can  be  expected  to  recognize  the  increased  drain  on  the  military 
resources  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  world  which  will  result  from 
their  intervention  in  Korea,  and  to  assume  that  tliere  would  be  a  cor¬ 
responding  lessening  of  the  military  capabilities  of  those  nalions. 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  if  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea  is  of 
limited  nature  it  may  well  be  accompanied  by  Communist  aggression  iis 
other  countries,  such  as  by  attempting  the  invasion  of  Formosa,  by 
taking  Hongkong  and  Macao,  by  inteiwening  more  actively  in  Indo¬ 
china,  by  invading  Burma,  or  by  occupying  Tibet. 

8.  Chinese  Communist  air  units  are  operating  in  Korea  from  nearby 
bases  in  Manchuria;  they  are  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
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technical  inviolability  of  ^lanchiiria  to  use  it  as  a  sanctuary. 
Similarly,  their  army  units  are  able  to  move  from  the  Manchurian 
sanctuary  to  the  fighting  lines  overnight.  Such  a  situation  may  well 
become  intolerable.  Although  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  on  the 
relative  scale  of  effort  maintained  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  there 
appears  strong  likelihood  that  the  tactical  situation  in  Ivorea  will  de¬ 
mand  that  the  United  Nations  commander  “be  authorized  to  take 
appropriate  air  and  naval  action  outside  Korea  against  Communist 
China,”  as  provided  in  NSC  73/4  *  and  NSC  81/1.® 

9.  Also  depending  on  the  relative  scale  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Communists,  there  are  three  courses  of  action  open  to  the 
United  Nations  forces ;  (a)  force  the  action  to  a  successful  conclusion  in 
Korea ;  (6)  continue  the  action  on  a  defensive  line  short  of  the  Korean 
border;  or  (c)  withdraw.  Tlie  first  course  may  require  some  aug¬ 
mentation  of  military  strength  in  Korea  even  if  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  scale  of  effort  is  not  materially  increased.  The  second  course  is 
apparently  feasible  now  and  it  might  be  a  temporary  expedient  pend¬ 
ing  clarification  of  the  military  and  political  problems  raised  by 
Chinese  intervention  which  are  as  yet  unanswered.  The  third  course, 
withdrawal,  if  conducted  voluntarily  would  so  lower  the  worldwide 
prestige  of  the  United  States  that  it  would  be  totally  unacceptable, 
and  if  conducted  involuntarily  could  only  be  accepted  as  the  prelude  to 
global  war. 

10.  The  fact  of  military  intervention  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
does  not  of  itself  provide  conclusive  indication  that  the  USSR  intends 
to  launch  a  global  war  at  this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  should  “recognize  the  increased  strain  on  the  fabric  of  world 
licace”  arising  from  such  intervention.  The  present  situation  brings 
to  a  sharp  focus  the  statement  appearing  in  NSC  73/4: 

“Global  war  could  come  in  one  of  three  ways:  {a)  Soviet  design; 
(&)  by  a  progression  of  developments  growing  out  of  the  present 
situation;  or  (c)  by  a  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  either  the  United 
States  or  the  USSR.” 

Even  though  the  United  States  makes  every  effort  to  localize  the 
present  conflict,  a  review  of  its  probable  eventualities  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  now  exists  a  greatly  increased  risk  of  global  war. 

11.  In  summary,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  following  implications  of  military  significance  with  respect  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  North  Korea  may  be  drawn : 

a.  Tlie  Chinese  Communists  are  presently  in  Korea  in  such  strength 
and  in  a  sufficiently  organized  manner  as  to  indicate  that  unless  with- 

®  Text  and  related  documentation  are  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  i. 

'  Of  Septeml)er  9,  p.  712. 
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drawn  they  can  be  defeated  only  by  a  determined  military  operation. 

h.  The  military  objectives  of  the  Chinese  Communist  intervention 
in  Korea  are  not  yet  clear. 

c.  A  sustained  military  campaign  in  Korea  would  serve  as  a  heavy 
drain  on  our  military  potentialities. 

d.  From  the  military  standpoint,  the  continued  commitment  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Korea  is  at  the  expense  of  the  more  useful  strategic 
deployment  of  those  forces  elsewhere. 

c.  It  is  not  envisaged  that  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  North 
Koreans  could  drive  presently  committed  United  Nations  forces  from 
Korea  unless  materially  assisted  by  Soviet  naval  and  air  power.  In 
the  event  of  the  commitment  of  the  latter,  U.S.  forces  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  Korea  as  it  would  then  be  evident  that  World  War  III  is 
imminent. 

/.  Under  present  restrictions  the  Chinese  Communists  are  permitted 
to  use  Manchuria  as  a  hostile  sanctuary  for  aircraft  directed  against 
the  United  Nations  forces. 

g.  There  appear  to  be  three  general  courses  of  action  open  to  United 
Nations  forces : 

(1)  Force  the  action  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  Korea. 

(2)  Establish  and  maintain  a  defensive  position  on  a  line  short 
of  the  Korean  border. 

(3)  Withdrawal. 

h.  The  present  conditions  do  not  indicate  conclusive  evidence  that 
global  war  is  imminent  but  rather  that  the  risk  of  global  war  is 
inci-eased. 

12.  Therefore,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  conclude  that : 

a.  Every  effort  should  be  expended  as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  settle 
the  problem  of  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  Korea  by  political 
means,  preferably  through  the  United  Nations,  to  include  reassurances 
to  the  Chinese  Communists  with  respect  to  our  intent,  direct  nego¬ 
tiations  through  our  Allies  and  the  Interim  Committee  with  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government,  and  by  any  other  available  means. 

5.  Pending  further  clarification  as  to  the  military  objectives  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  the  extent  of  their  intended  commitments, 
the  missions  assigned  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations 
Command  should  be  kept  under  review,  but  should  not  be  changed. 

c.  The  United  States  should  develop  its  plans  and  make  its  prepara¬ 
tions  on  the  basis  that  the  risk  of  global  war  is  increased."* 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 

OsiAR  N.  Bradley 

Chairman 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


‘  Paragraphs  11  and  12  of  the  above  memorandum  were  read  as  the  views 
of  the  JCS  at  the  71st  meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council  on  November  9 ; 
for  an  account  of  that  meeting,  see  Truman,  Years  of  Trial  and  Hope,  pp. 
878-380. 
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795.00/11-950 

Memorandum  J)y  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
{Smith)  to  the  National  Security  Council  ^ 

TOP  SECRET  IVasiiington,  9  November  1950. 

In  the  present  situation,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Committee,  would  restate 
previously  agreed  estimates  (J.I.C.  531/10^  and  N.I.E.  2®)  in  the 
following  terms : 

1.  To  date  there  is  insufficient,  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  USSR 
intends  to  commit  Soviet  forces  overtly  in  Korea.  However,  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  Chinese  Communist  forces,  with  Soviet  material  aid,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  USSR  considers  the  Korean  situation  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  risk  of  general  war. 

2.  The  probability  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  considers  that  the  U.S. 
will  not  launch  a  general  war  over  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in 
North  Korea  and  the  reaction  thereto.  The  princijial  risk  of  general 
^yar  is  through  the  exercise  of  Soviet  initiative  which  the  Kremlin  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold.  The  probability  is  that  the  Soviet  Grovernment  has  not 
yet  made  a  decision  directly  to  launch  a  general  war  over  the  Korean- 
Chinese  situation.  There  is  a  good  chance  that  they  will  not  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  take  such  a  decision.  At  what  x>oint  they  will  take  a 
decision  to  launch  a  general  war  is  not  now  determinable  by 
Intelligence. 

It  is  our  opinion  tliat  action  by  U.N.  forces  to  attack  troop  concen¬ 
trations  or  air  fields  north  of  the  Yalu  River,  or  to  pursue  enemy  air¬ 
craft  into  Chinese  territory  would  not  increase  the  already  substan¬ 
tial  risk  that  the  situation  may  degenerate  into  a  general  war  involv¬ 
ing  Russia.  In  other  words,  the  Kremlin’s  basic  decision  for  or  against 
war  would  hardly  be  influenced  by  this  local  provocation  in  this  area. 
However,  such  provocation  would  probably  materially  increase  the 
extent  of  Chinese  Communist  reaction  in  Korea  proper.  (See  par.  7, 
National  Intelligence  Estimate  No.  2.) 

Walter  B.  Smith 


'This  memorandum  was  read  at  the  71st  meeting  of  the  National  Securit.v 
Council  on  November  9 ;  for  an  account  of  that  meeting,  see  Truman,  Years 
of  Trial  and  Hope,  pp.  378-380. 

‘Not  printed.  Documentation  on  the  work  of  the  U.S.-U.K.  .Joint  Intelligence 
Committee  is  .scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  in. 

“Dated  November  8,  p.  1101. 
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795.00/11-950 :  Telegram 

The  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  {Wilkinson)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  Hong  Kong,  November  9, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

[Received  November  9 — 6 :  53  p.  m.] 

1047.  Wilkinson,  Yager  and  Clough^  have  repeatedly  heard  ex¬ 
pressed  by  non- Communist  Chinese  the  belief  that  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  actually  fear  US  intends  invade  Manchuria  and  that  this  is 
important  reason  for  their  intervention  in  Korea.  Lieberman,  YU 
Times  correspondent  who  is  serious  student  of  China  and  has  many 
Chinese  contacts,  strongly  urges  new  statement  be  issued  by  President 
in  attempt  convince  Chinese  Communists  we  have  no  such  intention, 
lie  feels  statement  should  not  be  in  fonn  ultimatum  but  dwell  on  long¬ 
term  friendship  between  Chinese  and  American  people  and  deplore 
their  fighting  each  other.  It  should  emjihasize  we  do  not  intend  invade 
China  but  make  clear  that  we  cannot  tolerate  despatch  of  Chinese 
soldiers  to  obstruct  oiieration  UN  forces  in  Korea.  It  should  state  that 
if  Chinese  Communists  really  believe  we  intend  invade  Manchuria, 
this  belief  is  based  on  most  pernicious  and  decei>tive  intelligence.  Only 
statement  by  President,  Lieberman  believes,  would  get  sufficient  play  in 
Far  East  press  and  have  enough  impact  on  Chinese  Communists  to 
offer  hope  of  success. 

Consulate  General  not  sanguine  that  such  a  statement  would  in¬ 
fluence  thinking  of  Chinese  Communist  leadere.  However,  situation 
holds  such  dangerous  potentialities  that  no  possibly  hopeful  meas¬ 
ure  should  be  neglected.  At  very  least,  statement  would  place  American 
position  clearly  on  record  and  be  useful  weapon  for  psychological  wai‘- 
fare.  Implication  that  Chinese  Communists  misled  by  deceptive  Soviet 
intelligence  would  strike  responsive  chord  among  Chinese.  Of  course, 
statement  would  have  to  be  so  phrased  and  timed  as  to  not  interfere 
with  any  action  being  taken  by  UN. 

WiEKINSON 

*  Joseph  A.  Yager  and  Ralph  Nelson  Clough,  Consuls  at  Hong  Kong. 


795.00/11-1030 

WeinoraTuluin  hy  the  Director  of  the  Ofp'Ce  of  Chinese  Affairs  (Cluhh) 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  F  ar  Eastern  Affairs  {Rush) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  November  10, 1950. 

Subject :  Possible  Demarche  by  Swedish  Ambassador  at  Peking 
It  is  suggested  that  the  Swedish  Government,  because  of  its  concern 
in  the  general  problem  of  maintenance  of  world  peace,  might  desire 
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to  instruct  its  Ambassador  at  Peking  who  is  persona  grata  with  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  to  make  an  approach  to  the  Peking  Foreign 
Office  for  a  discussion  of  the  present  situation  arising  out  of  Chinese 
Communist  intervention  in  Korea. 

The  approach  could  have  as  its  nominal  motivation  the  desire  to 
convey  to  the  Cliinese  Communist  authorities  an  outside  point  of  view 
respecting  developments  in  Korea  and  particularly  to  present  the  UN 
point  of  view.  It  has  been  noted  that  despite  efforts  by  the  UN 
generally  and  the  U.S.  in  particular  to  indicate  that  UN  operations 
in  Koi-ea  constitute  no  threat  to  China,  the  content  of  current  Chinese 
publicity  respecting  developments  in  that  area  would  indicate  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  view  those  UN  actions  as  reflecting  ag¬ 
gressive  American  intentions  against  China.  The  U.S.  position  in 
regard  to  Korea  is  identical  with  and  a  part  of  the  UN  position 
respecting  Korea.  It  is  in  essence  that  the  sole  purpose  of  present 
UN  operations  (which  include  U.S.  operations)  in  Korea  is  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  order  in  that  country,  its  unification  on  the  basis  of 
the  principles  of  international  justice  and  its  economic  rehabilitation. 
The  tenor  of  UN  thinking,  and  likewise  U.S.  thinking,  is  shown  by 
the  resolution  currently  being  introduced  in  the  Security  Council  by 
the  Franco- Anglo-American  delegations.^  That  resolution  proposes 
that  the  UN  forces  operating  in  Korea  are  acting  on  the  basis  of  a 
policy  of  respect  for  the  boundaries  of  China.  The  traditional  Ameri¬ 
can  position  has  been  and  is  one  of  respect  for  the  territorial  integrity 
of  China,  and  the  present  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  to  support 
and  maintain  peace  in  the  Pacific  area  as  well  as  elsewhere  thioughout 
the  world. 

This  Government  would  be  grateful  if  the  Swedish  representative 
at  Peking  could  point  out  to  the  Chinese  Communist  leadei’S  the  many 
evidences  of  UN  and  U.S.  hona  fides  in  respect  to  the  developments 
in  point  and  could  discuss  with  those  leaders  the  situation  which  has 
been  created  as  a  result  of  the  appearance  in  Korea  of  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  troops. 

It  is  this  Government’s  idea  that  such  a  demarche  might  have  the 
beneficial  result  of  bringing  about  some  detente  in  the  present  strained 
political  situation  and  would,  at  the  least,  possibly  bring  out  some 
indication  of  the  present  course  of  Chinese  Communist  thinking  re¬ 
specting  this  serious  matter.* * 

’  See  the  editorial  note  on  the  521st  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  at 
3  p.  m.  on  November  10,  p.  1126. 

*  A  manuscript  note  on  the  source  text  by  Mr.  Rusk  read :  “Approach  was 
made.  Score :  zero.  DR” 
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793.54/11-1050 

Memorandum,  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  {Clubl) 
to  the  Ass'istant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 


TOP  SECRET 


[Washington,]  November  10,  1950. 


Subject:  Action  Eespecting  Korean-Manchurian  Frontier 

Because  the  whole  Korean  question  is  at  the  present  time  in  the 
UN  framework  (note  that  the  first  substantive  action  on  the  question 
is  scheduled  for  today)  and  presumably  should  remain  there  for 
exigent  political  reasons,  it  is  believed  that  no  military  action  should 
bo  carried  over  the  frontier  into  Manchuria,  whether  “in  hot  pursuit” 
of  enemy  planes  having  their  bases  there  or  against  AA  installations 
which  have  fired  upon  our  own  planes  in  the  Korean  air,  without  UN 
sanction.  Such  action,  even  if  proposed  with  UN  sanction,  had  best 
be  presented — again  for  political  reasons — by  an  ultimatum  directed 
to  Peiping  warning  them  of  the  consequences  which  would  be  visited 
upon  such  enemy  planes  or  airfields  or  AA  installations  after  a  speci¬ 
fied  date  in  the  event  that  such  hostile  action  as  has  been  experienced 


to  date  were  to  continue. 

The  above  reasoning  is  based,  I  would  note,  on  the  following 
assiunptions : 


1.  The  destruction  of  bridges  already  accomplished  in  part  is  not 

in  any  event  an  adequate  means  of  denying  to  the  Chinese  Communists 
the  possibility  of  getting  their  troops  across  the  Yalu,  it  remaining  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  use  (a)  pontoon  bridges,  (&)  movement  by  boat  at 
night,  and  (c)  before  long,  traverse  by  ice.  .  .  j  . 

2.  The  world  political  atmosphere  is  tense  and  the  patent  desire  ot 
friendly  governments  is  that  the  present  situation  shall  not  be  ag- 
gravated  insofar  as  it  is  humanly  ]x)ssible  to  avoid  such  aggravation. 

3.  In  those  circumstances  where  the  destruction  of  bridges  is 
tively  inefficacious  (and  our  troops  by  report  stand  in  no  immediate 
dano^er)  and  unilateral  action  might  lose  us  some  of  the  support  now 
solidly  behind  us,  it  appears  preferable  by  far  temporarily  to  exercise 
restraint,  if  need  be  by  again  directing  our  aircraft  to  remain  several 
miles  from  the  frontier  pending  further  developments.  Those  develop¬ 
ments  will  probably  come  soon  in  the  form  of  {a)  renewed 
Korean  military  action  in  the  field,  {h)  the 
non-appearance)  of  the  Chinese  Communist  delegation  sc^edi  cd  to 
arrive  at  Lake  Success  on  November  15,  and  (c)  debate  and  action 


the  UN. 


It  seems  preferable,  in  sum,  to  forego  a  relatively  minor  additional 
military  advantage  in  order  to  avoid  being  placed  in  a  position  where 
we  may  be  charged  by  the  Chinese-Russian  side  with  aggression 
against  the  air  and  soil  of  China.  It  is  my  theory,  you  will  appreciate, 
that  it  may  be  part  of  the  Moscow  design  to  cause  us  to  coinmit  such 
military  infringement  of  the  Manchurian  frontier  to  give  tiem 
political  basis  for  a  planned  further  attack. 
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795.00/11-1050 

The  Secretary  of  Defeme  {Marshall)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECPvET  Wasiiixgtox,  10  November  1950, 

Dk\r  Mi{.  Secretary  :  In  response  to  requests,  on  8  November  1950,. 
from  Department  of  State  officials  for  Defense  views  on  certain  resolu¬ 
tions  to  be  introduced  into  the  Security  Council  regarding  Chinese 
Communist  intervention,  there  are  attached,  for  your  information,  the 
views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  9  November^  A  copy  of  these^ 
views,  with  which  I  concur,  has  already  been  informally  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Rusk. 

While  it  is  the  view  of  both  Departments  that  some  form  of  reassur¬ 
ances  to  the  Chinese  Communists  is  called  for,  I  believe  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  a  sanctuary  for  attacking  Chinese  aircraft  is  not 
explicitly  or  implicitly  affirmed  by  an}'  United  Nations  action. 

Faithfully  youre,  G.  C.  Marshall 

‘See  the  memorandum  dated  November  9  from  the  JCS  to  Secretary  Marshall: 
on  “Chinese  Communist  Intervention  in  Korea”,  p.  1117. 


Editonal  Note 


Tlie  521st  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  was  hek? 
on  Friday,  November  10,  from  3  to  6:25  p.  m.;  for  the  record,  see- 
U.N.  document  S/PV.521.  The  following  draft  resolution  (S/1S94) 
was  submitted  jointly  by  the  Representatives  of  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
France,  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

“7’Ae  SecuHty  Conned., 

''’‘D&calTing  its  resolution  of  25  June  1950,  determining  that  the  North. 
Ivorcan  forces  had  committed  a  I'reacli  of  the  peace  and  calling  upon 
all  Membere  of  the  United  Nations  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to 
the  North  Korean  authorities. 

Recalling  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  7  Oc¬ 
tober  1950,  which  sets  forth  the  |X)licies  of  the  United  Nations  in  re¬ 
spect  to  Korea, 

Ilaying^noted  from  the  special  report  of  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand  in  Korea  dated  5  November  1950  that  Chinese  communist  mili¬ 
tary  units  arc  deployed  for  action  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea, 

Affi^nmg  that  United  Nations  forces  should  not  remain  in  any 
part  of  Ivorea  otherwise  than  so  far  as  necessary  for  achieving  tlio 
objectives  of  stability  throughout  Korea  and  the  establishment  of  a. 
unihed  independent  and  democratic  government  in  the  sovereign  State 
forth  in  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assemblv  dated 

(  October  1950, 
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Insistent  that  no  action  be  taken  which  might  lead  to  the  spread  of 
the  Korean  conflict  to  other  areas  and  thereby  further  endanger  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security, 

‘•’■Galls  upon  all  States  and  authorities,  and  in  particular  those  re¬ 
sponsible^  for  the  action  noted  above,  to  refrain  from  assisting  or 
encouraging  the  North  Korean  authorities,  to  prevent  their  nationals 
■or  individuals  or  units  of  their  armed  forces  from  giving  assistance  to 
North  Korean  forces  and  to  cause  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  any 
such  nationals,  individuals,  or  units  which  may  presently  be  in  Korea ; 

Affirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  Nations  to  hold  the 
Chinese  frontier  with  Korea  inviolate  and  fully  to  protect  legitimate 
Chinese  and  Korean  interests  in  the  f  rontier  zone ; 

'•‘‘Calls  attention  to  the  grave  danger  which  continued  intervention 
by  Chinese  forces  in  Korea  would  entail  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
a.  policy ; 

'•'•Requests  the  Interim  Committee  on  Korea  and  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Eehabilitation  of  Korea  to  con¬ 
sider  urgently  and  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  any  problems  relating 
to  conditions  on  the  Korean  frontier  in  which  States  or  authorities  on 
the  other  side  of  the  frontier  have  an  interest,  and  suggests  that  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Eehabilitation  of 
Korea  proceed  to  the  area  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  pending  its  arrival, 
that  it  utilize  the  assistance  of  such  States  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  as  now  have  representatives  in  the  area  for  this  purpose.” 

An  effort  by  the  Soviet  representative  to  prevent  inclusion  of  the 
Korean  question  on  the  agenda  in  the  absence  of  representatives  from 
the  People’s  Eepublic  of  China  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  10  to  1 
(Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics).  The  representatives  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  then  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  draft  resolution. 


795A.00/11-1050 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington,  November  10, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

495.  Dept  thinks  it  wld  be  useful  if  when  reps  of  IC  have  established 
themselves  and  are  available  to  lend  assistance  on  questions  relating  to 
NK  frontier  in  accordance  with  IC  res  of  Nov  6  [7],^  they  shld  report 
this  fact  to  S YG.  S YG  in  turn  might  then  arrange  to  make  authorities 
in  Peiping  aware  of  availability  of  IC’s  reps. 

Suggest  you  talk  to  SYG  and  perhaps  Eomulo  along  these  lines. 

Aciieson 


‘  See  telegram  303,  November  9,  noon,  to  Seoul,  p.  1115. 
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793.001/11-950 :  Telegram 

The  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  {Wilkinson)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  Hong  Kong,  November  9,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

[Received  November  10 — 10 ;  14  p.  m.] 

1048.  Many  anti- Communist  Chinese  in  close  touch  with  political 
situation  on  mainland  express  view  that  although  Korean  intervention 
on  large  scale  by  Chinese  Communists  is  underway  there  is  still  con¬ 
siderable  element  of  bluffing  Chinese  Communist  policy  and  that  firm 
stand  by  UN  will  force  them  pull  back.  Among  means  suggested  by 
these  anti-Communist  Cliinese  as  effective  in  putting  pressure  on 
Peking  are;  (1)  Far  more  stringent  economic  warfare  to  deprive  Com¬ 
munists  of  urgently  needed  commodities  which  up  to  now  have  been 
slipping  into  China  in  fair  volume  through  Tientsin ;  (2)  heavy  propa¬ 
ganda  barrage  directed  at  Chinese  Communist  troops  in  Korea  to  en¬ 
courage  defections,  (3)  strengthening  of  UN  forces  in  Korea  to  point 
where  serious  setback  can  be  administered  overconfident  Chinese  troops 
imbued  with  concept  American  is  “super  tiger”;  and  (4)  encourage¬ 
ment  guerrilla  activity  in  south  and  west  China.  Two  further  points 
relative  to  possibility  forcing  Chinese  Communists  back  down  have 
been  mentioned.  One  is  that  they  have  avoided  committing  selves 
publicly  to  total  war  by  referring  Chinese  Communists  troops  as  “vol¬ 
unteers”.  Other  is  that  Chinese  Communists  have  in  case  of  Formosa 
shown  selves  capable  of  halting  military  move  when  faced  by  superior 
force  and  turning  off  propaganda  build  up.  ConGen  reports  above  not 
as  own  view  but  as  representative  of  current  thinking  of  large  seg¬ 
ment  political  conscious  Chinese. 

In  accordance  Deptel  809,  September  22,^  ConGen  has  been  closely 
following  Chinese  Communist  press.  Increasing  scope  and  intensity 
of  NCNA  anti- American  campaign  past  few  days  inclines  us  more 
and  more  to  view  that  intervention  will  be  on  large  scale.  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  are  no  longer  talking  of  “long  term  war  of  attrition”  but 
rather  of  “turning  tide  of  war,  annihilating  and  repulsing  unconsoli¬ 
dated  American  invading  troops  and  forcing  aggressors  accept  just 
and  peaceful  solution  of  Korean  question”.  (Editorial  from  Peking 
People's  Daily  November  6.)  USALO  continues  receive  reliable  re¬ 
ports  (USALO  Ilong  Kong  266  November  6^)  of  heavy  troop  move¬ 
ments  north  indicating  at  very  least  that  Chinese  Communists  aware 
of  serious  risk  that  war  will  spread  as  result  their  intervention. 

*Not  printed;  It  requested  that  special  attention  be  given  to  reporting  all 
obtainable  Information  from  Inside  Communist  China  dealing  with  Communist 
attitudes  and  Intentions,  iwlitical  and  military  (793.001/8-2250) . 

*  Not  printed. 
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As  feeling  grows  locally  that  US  will  be  involved  for  considerable 
period  with  Chinese  Communist  troops  in  Korea  ConGen  being  ap¬ 
proached  more  urgently  by  individuals  seeking  US  support  for  in¬ 
telligence  work  or  guerrilla  activities  in  mainland.  ConGen 
endeavoring  in  discreet  way  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  such 
agents  but  maintaining  completely  noncommittal  attitude  I’egarding 
possibility  any  US  aid. 

Wilkinson 


795.00/11-1150 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  11, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

priority  [Received  November  11 — 8  55  a.  m.] 

365.  Re  Embtel  363,  November  10  ^  and  previous  on  Sino  interven¬ 
tion  North  Korea,  8th  Army  states  there  continued  yesterday  and  last 
night  to  be  no  noteworthy  contact  with  Chinese  forces  in  Eighth 
Army  sector.  Altogether  four  Chinese  were  captured  yesterday,  three 
in  24th  Division  sector  and  one  in  Eighth  ROK  Division  sector.  First 
three  stated  they  came  from  Sino  Communist  40th  Army  while  re¬ 
maining  one  stated  he  member  Sino  Communist  125th  Division  which 
carried  as  part  of  Sino  Communist  42nd  Army.  125th  Division  and 
other  elements  Sino  Communist  42nd  Army  appear  to  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  almost  wholly  in  Tenth  Corps  area  of  northeast  Korea. 

On  basis  current  information,  8th  Army  Intelligence  carries  54th, 
55th,  and  56th  Chinese  Communist  “units”  in  8th  Army  sector  of 
northwest  Korea.  According  prisoners  testimony,  foregoing  “units 
come  from  Chinese  Communist  38th,  39th  and  40th  armies,  respec¬ 
tively,  which  said  constitutes  portion  Chinese  Communist  4th  Field 
Army  deployed  in  Manchuria.  8th  Army  Intelligence  considers  most 
Sino  Communist  forces  remaining  in  sector  now  concentrated  mainly 
north  of  line  running  from  point  south  Unsan  to  point  northeast 
Tokchon.  Current  reports  indicate  Sino  Communist  forces  in  8th 
Army  sector  continue  to  assume  defensive  attitude,  digging  in  and 
refraining  almost  entirely  from  offensive  operations. 

An  army  officer  with  experience  in  China  who  qiK^tioned  numerous 
Chinese  prisoners  states  they  claimed  to  be  surprised  to  encounter 
American  soldiers.  Prisoners  asserted  they  had  been  told  by  superiors 
they  being  sent  North  Korea  to  defend  border  area  from  ROK  orces 
and  American  forces  would  remain  behind  so-called  “MacArthui  me 
(which  was  given  much  publicity  in  recent  NewsweeTc  article).  This 


’  Not  printed. 
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seems  hardly  credible  in  face  propaganda  emanating  from  Peiping. 

Air  activity  yesterday  and  last  night  was  restricted  owing  poor 
visibility  with  result  north-south  vehicular  activity  unobserved.  Navy 
and  5th  AF  planes  clashed  with  small  groups  hostile  aircraft  on  five 
occasions  yesterday.  One  Mig  jet  was  shot  down  near  mouth  Yalu 
River  while  one  R-29  fell  southeast  of  Chongju.  Enemy  aircraft  were 
observed  to  disappear  into  Manchuria. 

All  bridges  across  Yalu  River  have  by  now  been  bombed  and  dam¬ 
aged  although  some  still  appear  passable. 

Drumright 


795.00/11-1150 

Memorandum,  of  Conversation^  hy  Mr.  Edvoard  P.  Maffitt  of  the 
United  States  Mission  at  the  United  Nations 

CONFIDENTIAL  [New  York,]  November  11,  1950. 

US/S/1568 

Subject:  Korea. 

Participants:  PI.E.  Dr.  Victor  Andres  Belaunde,  Chairman  of  the 
Delegation  of  Peru 

Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austini  United  States 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Maffitt  )  Delegation 

Dr.  Belaunde  came  in  this  morning  at  his  request  to  put  what  he 
termed  a  personal  idea  to  Ambassador  Austin.  At  the  outset  he  stressed 
that  he  had  not  communicated  the  idea  to  his  Government  and  would 
do  nothing  about  it  if  it  was  unacceptable  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  did  not  wish  to  do  anything  which  might  weaken  or 
embarrass  the  United  States  since  his  Government  was  heart-and-soul 
with  the  United  States,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Briefly  Belaunde’s  idea  was  the  establishment  of  a  buffer  band,  say 
ten  miles  deep,  around  Korea’s  northern  borders  with  the  USSR  and 
Manchuria,  this  territory  to  be  demilitarized,  and  administered  by  a 
special  Security  Council  commission  which  would  include  among  its 
members  a  representative  of  Red  China  and  a  United  Nations  power 
friendly  to  Red  China  such  as  perhaps  India.  He  said  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  this  idea  (and  had  mentioned  it  last  night  to  General  Romulo) 
as  a  result  of  a  growing  fear  which  he  felt  among  fellow  delegates 
that  the  third  world  war  was  close. 

Belaunde  went  on  to  say  that  the  United  States  should  not  propose 
such  a  step  but  that  he  could  take  it  up  with  the  Latin  American 
caucus  meeting  on  Eritrea  at  3:00  p.  m.  with  a  view  to  having 
Ecuador  and  Cuba  pose  it  to  the  Security  Council. 
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In  passing  Belaunde  said  it  was  a  step  forward  that  the  Red  Chi¬ 
nese  were  invited  to  present  their  case  in  the  United  Nations  but  that 
he  wondered  whether  the  delegation  would  come.  Ambassador  Austin 
said  he  had  some  doubt  that  they  would  come.  Belaunde  said  he 
shared  that  doubt. 

Commenting  in  strict  confidence  and  on  a  purely  personal  basis, 
Ambassador  Austin  described  American  public  opinion  as  being  in¬ 
creasingly  bitter  against  the  Red  Chinese  and  increasingly  opposed 
to  anything  which  might  give  them  face  or  recognition.  He  said  that 
even  people  who  had  previously  favored  the  admission  of  the  Peiping 
regime  to  the  UN  in  the  cause  of  peace  had  become  disillusioned  and 
were  now  against  the  idea.  He  was  extremely  doubtful  that  public 
opinion  would  assent  to  anything  that  might  look  like  appeasement  or 
concessions  to  Peiping  and  he  felt  that  we  probably  will  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  nothing  can  be  offered  until  the  Reds  withdraw  the  spear- 
point  at  present  menacing  the  UN  forces  in  Northern  Korea.  He 
recounted  past  American  services  and  help  to  the  Chinese  people  and 
pointed  out  the  effect  on  American  opinion  of  Peiping’s  ingratitude 
therefor. 

Ambassador  Austin  said  furthermore  that  anything  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  appeasement  or  yielding  would  simply  stimulate  the 
enemy  behind  the  Red  Chinese  to  press  its  puppets  onward  to  ever- 
expanding  aggression.  He  felt,  however,  that  if  the  USSR  found 
resolute  firmness  facing  it,  it  would,  as  it  had  in  the  past,  not  push 
an  unprofitable  venture.  He  felt  that  the  USSR  had  blundered  and 
had  over-reached  itself  in  extending  its  political  sway  over  the  tre¬ 
mendous  Chinese  land  mass,  and  was  uncertain  what  to  do  next.  The 
Korean  adventure  had  Uirned  out  badly  for  its  North  Korean  puppet 
and  the  Tibetan  invasion  was  having  unfavorable  repercussions  for 
its  Peiping  puppet.  The  USSR  itself  was  still  not  committed  to  war 
and  could  keep  Korea  from  becoming  the  beginning  of  the  third  world 
war.  In  fact.  Ambassador  Austin  said  he  would  not  be  surprised  if, 
faced  with  an  unyielding  UN  attitude  in  Korea,  the  USSR  turned  up 
with  some  attempt  to  negotiate  its  way  out  of  its  difficulty. 

Dr.  Belaunde  said  it  would  serve  equally  well  if  the  creation  of  a 
buffer  band  should  be  proposed  by  the  USSR. 

Ambassador  Austin  added  another  reason  why  he  felt  it  might  be 
unwise  to  proceed  with  Dr.  Belaunde’s  idea  at  this  time.  He  said  that 
the  Red  regime  in  China  is  not  Chinese  but  Ru.ssian,  not  republican  but 
dictatorial,  and  not  popular  but  un-Chinese.  Anything  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  did  to  give  “face”  to  the  regime  would  offend  the  people  of  China 
and  set  them  against  us. 

Dr.  Belaunde  thanked  Ambassador  Austin  for  his  frank  expression 
of  views  and  said  that  he  would  forget  his  idea.  Ambassador  Austin 
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said  not  to  forget  it  because  it  was  good  in  i^rinciple  and  might  be  use¬ 
ful  sometime  when  and  if  it  could  be  carried  out  without  the  great  cost 
which  he  had  outlined  above. 

Di’.  Belaundo  left  after  saying  that  he  would  not  do  an5'thing  at 
this  time  and  would  never  do  anything  on  the  matter  against  the  advice 
of  Ambassador  Austin, 

Edward  P.  Maffitt 


S05B.OOR/11-115O :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  United  Kingdom 

SECRET  NiACT  WASHINGTON,  November  11,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

2474.  Pis  approach  Bevin  urgently  question  UIv  financial  support 
UN  relief  rehabilitation  program  in  Korea.  ISIatthews,  UK  Treasury 
Expert  GA  informed  USDel  GA  that  matter  likely  be  given  high  level 
UK  govt  consideration  Monday.  Subject  will  arise  in  GA  within  next 
three  or  four  days. 

Total  cost  period  covering  calendar  year  1951  and  possibly  extend¬ 
ing  into  early  1952  approximately  $200,000,000  to  $250,000,000.  US 
likely  to  offer  65  percent  which  is  over  half  again  as  great  as  its 
percentage  contribution  to  the  regular  UN  budget.  Any  US  contribu¬ 
tion  would  of  course  be  subject  to  Congressional  approval. 

Prompt  and  generous  UK  contribution  to  program  for  1951  essen¬ 
tial  to  set  standard  for  other  UN  members  and  safeguard  UN  nature 
of  Korean  rehabilitation  action.  To  this  end  Dept  earnestly  hopes  that 
UK  willing  to  contribute  something  in  excess  of  its  projiortion  of 
contribution  to  the  regular  UN  budget  which  is  11.37  percent  or  about 
23  million  in  term  200  million  dollar  Korean  program.  As  UN  Kesol. 
permits  contribution  in  currency,  supplies,  and  services,  major  part 
of  UK  contribution  could  be  made  in  form  of  supplies  and  services 
secured  in  UK  with  other  supplies  secured  in  sterling  area. 

Proposal  of  UK  contribution  something  in  excess  percentage  of 
regular  contribution  not  unreasonable  considering  that  UIC  contrib¬ 
uted  $610,000,000  or  16,95  percent  of  total  UNRRA  operating  costs 
at  time  when  UK  economic  position  much  less  favorable. 

If  cannot  persuade  UIi[  make  contribution  suggested  above  serious 
danger  failure  whole  program  as  UN  activity  with  consequent  far 
reaching  political  ramifications.  These  ramifications  would  touch  upon 
Congressional  and  popular  attitude  toward  future  economic  assistance 
to  foreign  governments  through  all  channels.  Congress  and  people 
would  find  it  difficult  to  understand  failure  of  major  free  countries 
with  which  we  have  history  of  strong  economic  and  defense  financial 
assistance  to  support  UN  in  a  common  program  of  Korean  relief  and 
rehabilitation. 
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Financial  arrangements  under  which  contributions  will  be  made 
are  now  being  discussed  Committee  5.  Contributions  will  be  voluntary 
in  sense  will  be  conditioned  on  necessary  parliamentary  authorization 
and  of  appropriation  funds  all  participating  governments.  With  this 
reservation,  US  believes  arrangements  should  establish  as  firm  as  possi¬ 
ble  commitment  all  participating  governments  to  come  through  with 
contributions  in  agreed  upon  percentages.  This  vei-y  much  in  interest  of 
governments  like  US  and  UK  with  record  of  meeting  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  to  protect  them  from  carrying  unexpectedly  large  share  program 
cost  due  failure  other  governments  to  carry  through.  Suggest  you  urge 
Bevin  support  US  position  in  this  respect  as  well. 

Your  negotiations  should  take  account  of  fact  may  be  complicated 
by  UK  realization  that  they  will  be  expected  to  make  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  toward  Palestine  Eefugee  Program  requiring  total  of 
$50,000,000  in  1951  of  which  US  may  contribute  between  50  to  60 
percent,  these  figures  not  to  be  divulged  at  this  point.  If  issue  is  raised 
you  should  emphasize  that  in  US  opinion  success  of  both  programs 
essential  to  effectiveness  of  UN  both  in  political  and  economic  field.^ 

Acheson 


*  A  similar  message  was  sent  to  Paris  in  telegram  2683,  November  17,  for  the 
Ambassador  to  convey  to  French  Foreign  Minister  Schuman  (320/11-1750). 


SSO/ll-lloO :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  (Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

PL.\iN  New  York,  November  11, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  11 — 8 ;  31  p.  m.] 

809.  Re  Chinese  Communist  delegation  to  SC.  Following  is  text 
cable  received  from  Chou  En-lai  dated  Peiping  November  12,  received 
Lake  Success  3 :55  p.m.,  November  11.  Cable  addressed  to  UN  SYG 
for  transmission  to  President  SC. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Mr.  Trygve  Lie’s  cable 

36.1 

In  the  name  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  I  make  the  following  statement  to  the  UN  SC : 

We  cannot  accept  the  invitation  decided  uiion  by  the  520th  meeting 
of  the  SC  on  November  8,  1950,  because  according  to  the  conten^  ot 
the  resolution  this  invitation  deprives  the  representatives  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  People’s  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  of  the 


>  Text  In  U.N.  document  S/1898. 
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right  to  discuss  in  the  SC  the  most  pressing  question  to  the  Chinese 
People,  namely  the  question  of  armed  intervention  in  Korea,  and 
aggression  against  China  by  the  US  Government,  and  limits  the  right 
of  the  Chinese  representatives  to  the  discussion  of  the  special  report 
of  the  so-called  UN  Command  which  was  engendered  illegally  by  the 
SC  under  manipulation  of  the  US,  during  the  absence  of  the  two 
permanent  members,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  and  whose  report  is  therefore  not  only  one-sided  and  malicious, 
but  also  unlawful,  and  absolutely  cannot  bo  taken  as  basis  for 
discussion. 

In  the  name  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  I  hereby  propose  to  the  UN  SC  that,  in  view  of 
the  gravity  of  the  two  questions  of  armed  intervention  in  Korea  and 
aggression  against  China’s  Taiwan  by  the  US  Government,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  two  questions  are  closely  related,  it  would 
be  most  proper  that  the  SC  combine  the  discussion  of  the  accusation 
raised  by  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  against  armed  aggression  on  Taiwan  by  the  US  Govern¬ 
ment  and  discussion  of  the  question  of  armed  intervention  in  Korea 
by  the  US  Government,  so  that  the  representative  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China,  when  attending  the  meeting  of  the  SC  to  discuss 
the  ‘complaint  against  armed  aggression  on  Taiwan’  may  raise  at  the 
same  time  the  accusation  against  armed  intervention  in  Korea  by  the 
US  Government.”  * 

Department  pass  Praha,  Moscow,  Belgrade,  Praha  2,  Moscow  5, 
Belgrade  4. 


Austin 


Telegram  808,  November  11,  from  New  York,  not  printed,  transmitted  the 
text  of  another  cable  from  Chon  En-lai  to  Trygve  Lie  Informing  him  that  a 
nine-member  delegation  led  by  Wu  Hsiu-chnan,  head  of  the  Soviet  and  Eastern 
European  Department  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China, 
would  proceed  by  air  to  Lake  Success  via  Praha  and  London  on  November  14 
to  attend  the  Security  Council  sessions  on  the  PRC  complaint  of  aggression 
against  Taiwan  (330/11-1150).  The  Chinese  delegation  did  not  arrive  In  New 
York  until  November  24. 


795.00/11-1250 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


Seout.,,  November  12, 1050 — 1  p.  m. 
[Received  November  12 — 1  p.  m.] 


SECRET 

PRiORmr 


368.  Re  Embtel  365,  November  11  and  previous  on  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention,  8th  Army  reports  there  still  virtually  no  direct  contact  with 
Sino  forces  yesterday  or  last  night  in  8th  Army  sector.  Only  two 
Chinese  prisonei's,  both  from  Sino  Communist  38th  Army  were  cap¬ 
tured  yesterday.  Poor  visibility  rendered  ineffective  aerial  observation 
last  night  of  vehicular  traffic  from  Manchuria. 
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8  UN  jet  aircraft  engaged  12  hostile  Mig  jets  yesterday  over  north- 
-western  Korea.  2  enemy  jets  were  shot  down  and  a  third  damaged, 
with  no  loss  to  UN  aircraft.  UN  aircraft  engaging  in  operations  along 
south  bank  Yalu  River  past  four  days  have  been  heavily  fired  at  by 
anti-aircraft  guns  emplaced  on  north  bank  of  river.  Yesterday  one  or 
more  of  4  UN  aircraft  shot  down  by  ack-ack  were  hit  by  fire  coming 
from  north  bank  of  Yalu.  Yalu  bridges  continued  to  be  hit  by  UN 
aircraft  yesterday.  However,  most  of  these  bridges  still  appear  to  be 
operable. 

Drumright 


10  Files 

Minutes  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

€ECRET  New  York,  November  13,  1950 — 9  rl5  a.  m. 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  those  present  (49 ) .] 

1.  Korean  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  {A/H93^  A/C3  &  3/L.32^  Deytel 

Mr.  Lubin  recalled  that  the  original  draft  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  CounciU  on  this  subject  gave  the  Unification 
Commission  certain  responsibilities.  The  Assembly’s  overall  Korean 
resolution  had  simply  stated  that  the  Commission  should  assume  such 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  as  should  be  decided.  In 
connection  with  this  provision,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  had 
recommended  that  the  Commission  should  be  empowered,  first,  to 
determine  the  Korean  authorities  with  whom  the  Agent-General  should 
have  political  relations;  second,  to  determine  the  areas  in  which  the 
Agent-General  should  operate;  third,  to  determine  when  he  should 
start  operations;  fourth,  to  recommend  such  policies  on  rehabilitation 
as  would  enable  it  to  carry  forward  its  own  responsibilities  in  the 
political  field.  Chile  had  now  submitted  amendments  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  resolution,  which  was  before  the  Joint  Second  and 
Third  Committee,  which  amendments  were  designed  to  broaden  the 
powers  of  the  Unification  Commission.  We  opposed  these  amendments 
since  their  adoption  might  mean  that  the  Commission  could  become  the 
directing  force  in  the  relief  operations. 

Mr.  Lubin  called  the  Delegation’s  attention  to  Deptel  497  containing 
possible  United  States  amendments  to  the  resolution.  The  real  question 


’See  footnSe  1  to  the  minutes  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  meeting  of  November  9, 
p.  1110. 
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was  Ilow  much  pressure  Ave  should  put  on  other  delegations  to  main¬ 
tain  the  original  draft  as  adopted  by  the  Council.  The  Chilean  amend¬ 
ments  represented  an  attem2:)t  on  the  i>art  of  the  countries  on  the 
Unification  Commission  to  get  power  over  expenditure  of  the  funds 
for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  program. 

Mr.  Dulles  thought  this  matter  was  very  important.  HoAveA’er,  it 
was  also  such  a  complicated  affair  that  he  doubted  whether  an  off-hand 
Delegation  judgment  would  be  particularly  helpful.  Mr.  Toss  quite 
agreed  that  the  situation  Avas  very  complex.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  had  been  discussed  by  the 
delegation  before  and  had  been  approved  in  general.  The  present 
difficulty  was  created  by  the  Chilean  amendments  and  raised  the 
question  whether  we  should  submit  amendments  of  our  own.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  Avas  better  to  stick  to  our  guns  on  the  Council  resolution 
and  to  defeat  the  Chilean  amendments  rather  than  to  put  in  counter 
amendments. 

Senator  Sparkman  said  his  own  thoughts  Avere  along  the  same  lines 
as  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Ross.  We  should  moA’^e  eA’ery  stone  iwssible 
to  insist  that  the  compromise  accepted  by  the  Council  be  adhered  to  in 
the  Assembly.  He  did  not  believ’e  we  AA’ould  get  A'ery  far  by  offering 
counter  amendments.  INfr.  Lubin  thought  the  real  question  was  Avhether 
we  might  not  saA^e  time  by  submitting  amendments.  He  pei*sonally  felt, 
we  should  fight  for  the  original  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  While  the  Department  also  preferred  the  original 
draft,  these  amendments  had  been  suggested  in  order  to  formulate  a, 
compiomise  upon  AA'hich  the  majority  could  agree.  Senator  Sparkman 
pointed  out  that  the  Ijnited  States  might  find  itself  in  a  miiioritA’  in 
insisting  upon  the  original  draft  resolution.  We  Avould  either  liaA  c  to 
liaA'e  a  knock-down  and  drag-out  fight”  on  this  issue,  or  accept  some 
sort  of  a  compromise. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  thought  nothing  could  be  done  except  to  leave  it  to 
Senator  Sparkman  as  to  the  be.st  thing  which  could  be  worked  out  in 
the  circumstances.  Senator  Sparkman  said  that  he  had  hoped  that 
Senator  Lodge  Avould  be  present  so  that  together  they  might  confer 
AA  ith  Romulo  and  Santa  Cruz  Avho  were  leading  the  move  for  amend¬ 
ments  in  this  regard  and  point  out  to  them  the  practical  matters 
iinmlved,  including  problems  with  the  Congress.  He  planned  to  do  this 
in  any  event  but  he  had  thought  that  Senator  Mge  might  lend  a 

helpful  Republican  flaAmr  to  the  conversation.  There  Avas  no  further 
discussion  of  this  item. 

[Here  folloAAs  a  record  of  discussion  on  the  second  agenda  item 
dealing  with  the  Palestine  question.] 
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S95B.00R/ll-13j0  ;  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Douglas)  to  the  Secretarxj 

of  State 


SECRET  London,  November  13,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

niact  [Received  November  13 — 11 : 22  a.  m.] 

2775-  Embtel  2770,  November  12d  Responsive  Foreip-n  ]\Iinister's 
request  I  called  at  Foreign  Office  this  morning  and  reviewed  more 
fully  Department’s  position  re  contributions  Korean  relief  and 
rehabilitation. 

I  said  our  estimate  of  total  contributions  required  would  probably 
run  to  between  200  and  250  million  dollars ;  that  my  government  was 
prepared  to  increase  its  percentage  to  about  65  percent ;  that  we  feel, 
in  accordance  UNRRA  precedent,  UK  might  be  willing  increase  its 
percentage  to  about  17  percent,  which  could  be  in  form  of  supplies 
and  services  from  UK  and  sterling  area ;  and  that  although  we  recog¬ 
nized  most  commitments  must  be  ratified  by  a  Parliamentary  body  we 
hoped  in  interests  of  US  and  UK  all  other  nations  prepared  to  offer 
contributions  should  make  their  commitments  as  firm  as  possible  in 
order  that  w’e  would  not  be  left  holding  the  sack.  I  stressed  fact  what 
we  do  in  Korea  will  influence  future  relations  with  China  and  that 
US,  more  than  other  nations,  being  unjustly  accused  of  being  aggres- 
soi*s  in  Korea  we  were  prepai'ed  contribute  more  than  our  share  to 
prove  we  do  not  wish  dominate  Korea  but  help  it  to  recovei. 

Bevin  expressed  view  from  SEA  point  of  view  we  should  move 
fast  in  resolving  this  problem.  Were  we  able  to  do  so  it  would  ha^e 
tremendous  effect  on  Asiatic  mind.  He  felt  total  relief  figure  might 
be  made  somewhat  higher  and  that  UN  percentages  could  then  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  as  guide  in  Kox-ean  relief  and  the  same  results  ob¬ 
tained.  He  wanted  avoid  situation  where  only  large  nations  carry 
burden  and  certain  other  nations  contribute  only  resolutions. 
Gaitskell  ^  thought  best  procedure  would  be  to  have  special  committee 
of  UN  deal  with  problems  as  in  case  of  technical  assistance  fund.  IK 
said  Younger  well  qualified  represent  British  at  Lake  Success  this 
matter.  Bevin  and  Gaitskell  both  felt  it  highly  important  from  poi?it 
of  view  Soviet  propaganda  other  UN  countries  contribute.  Tliey  felt 
participation  bv  Iron  Curtain  nations  highly  unlikely.  Be\in  par 
ticularly  stressed  desirability  of-getting  substantial  contribution  from 


‘Not  printed.  It  reported  on  a  Ijrief  discussion 
DouLdas  on  the  evening  of  November  12  wherein  Mr.  Bevin  infornuU  tie 
\nilmssador  that  the  U.K.  Ooverninent  liad  tlie  (pie.stion  of  financial  yup- 
iuirt  for  Korean  reUef  under  discussion  but  had  reached  no  conclusions. 
(S9.',B.00R/ll-12.o()l 

’  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Hugh  Gaitskell. 
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India  pointing  out  Nehru  realizes  he  may  soon  be  in  difficulties  and 
may  wish  seek  protection  UN  umbrella.  He  hoped  proper  handling 
Korean  relief  problem  might  result  in  establishment  of  precedent  for 
future  cases  where  UN  relief  might  be  required.  He  said  before  he 
could  make  definite  commitment  UIa  contribution  he  would  want  full 
report  from  Younger  on  basis  of  which  he  could  go  to  Cabinet.  He 
thought  he  might  do  a  little  preliminary  spade  work  in  certain  foreign 
capitals  where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 

In  leaving  I  reviewed  what  I  understood  to  be  British  position,  in 
which  Bevin  concurred,  about  as  follows:  UK  views  with  sympathy 
US  position  but  cannot  commit  itself  today.  It  believes  proper  place 
for  negotiations  is  in  UN.  Important  as  many  other  coimtries  as  pos¬ 
sible  contribute.  Especially  important  India  and  other  Asiatic  nations 
participate.  In  absence  anticipated  failure  Soviet  bloc  contribute,  other 
nations  should  increase  percentage  contributions.  Above  all  necessity 
for  early  action  realized. 

Douglas 


705.00/11-1350 

Tlie  British  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State 


Message  From  Mr.  Bevin  to  Sir  Oliitcr  Filvnks 
Dated  13th  No\'ember,  1950 

Before  receipt  of  your  telegram  we  had  been  giving  some  considera¬ 
tion  to  a  proposal  on  the  lines  mentioned  by  you.  My  colleagues  and  I 
feel  that  in  view  of  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea  we  should  endeavour 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  Korean  problem  which  will  not  result  in  the 
hostilities  dragging  on  in  Korea  with  the  ever  growing  risk  of  exten¬ 
sion  beyond  Korea. 

2.  ^Vliat  we  have  in  mind  is  a  fresh  approach  to  the  problem  which 
might  be  embodied  in  a  resolution  in  the  Security  Council  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  lines 

The  Resolution 

{a)  would  recall  previous  resolutions  and  declare  that  with  the 
destruction  of  tlie  great  bulk  of  the  North  Korean  Armed  Forces  and 
the  extinction  of  any  threat  from  the  North  Korean  Authorities  the 
inilitary  campaign  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  at  an  end  and  that 
there  need  now  be  no  delay  in  proceeding  with  the  urgent  task  of 
political  and  economic  rehabilitation ; 

(J)  would  propose  the  establishment  of  a  demilitarised  area  from 
which  all  foreign  forces  and  combatants  would  be  withdrawn.  This 
aiea  would  extend  from  a  United  Nations  line  (running  roughly  from 
J  Iungnam  in  the  East  to  Chogjii  in  the  West)  to  the  existing  Man- 
churuin-Siberian-Korean  frontier ; 
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(c)  would  declare  that  this  demilitarised  area  is  only  to  be  set  up 
for  a  temporary  i)€riod  pending  the  unification  of  the  whole  of  Korea ; 

(d)  would  reaffirm  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  already 
declared  in  relevant  United  Nations  resolutions  and  reassure  the  Cen¬ 
tral  People’s  Government  of  China  that  there  is  no  intention  to  dam¬ 
age  their  interests. 

3.  The  resolution  would  also  have  to  provide  for  the  assumption  by 
an  appropriate  United  Nations  body  of  responsibilities  in  connexion 
with  the  demilitarised  area  and  define  those  responsibilities.  It  would, 
in  addition,  provide  for  appropriate  association  of  the  Central  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Government  of  China  with  this  United  Nations  machinery. 

4.  One  problem  of  particular  difficulty  would  be  the  disposal  of  the 
North  Korean  Government  and  the  renanants  of  the  North  Korean 
Forces  in  the  proposed  demilitarised  area.  The  best  solution  would  be 
for  the  North  Korean  Armed  Forces  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  for 
a  suitable  de  facto  temporary  administration  of  the  area  to  be  set  up 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  though  admittedly  this  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

5.  From  the  political  point  of  view  the  suggestions  outlined  above 
may  afford  us  a  means  not  only  of  terminating  the  whole  Korean 
campaign  earlier  and  thus  liquidating  a  costly  military  commitment, 
but  also  of  satisfying  the  Chinese  that  the  United  Nations  have  no 
aggressive  intent  against  Manchuria.  The  most  important  difference 
between  our  proposals  and  the  suggestion  made  in  your  telegram  is 
that  we  omit  any  reference  to  territory  lying  north  of  the  Yalu.  To 
include  any  such  reference  would,  in  my  view,  defeat  the  whole  object 
we  have  in  mind  as  it  would  be  inevitably  rejected  by  the  Chinese. 

6.  It  can  be  argued  that  these  proposals  involve  a  unilateral  con¬ 
cession  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations.  This  is  however  not  the 
case.  They  will  also  mean  that  the  Chinese  themselves  will  have  to 
withdraw  their  considerable  forces  already  disposed  in  the  proposed 
demilitarised  area,  thus  giving  up  positions  of  considerable  military 
advantage  to  them.  I  feel  that  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  together  with 
the  grave  risks  inlierent  in  the  present  situation  of  an  extension  of 
hostilities  beyond  Korea  needs  special  emphasis.  Indeed,  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  campaign  on  hitherto  accepted  lines  seems  no  longer 
possible  without  serious  I’isk  of  the  conflict  spreading. 

7.  From  the  military  point  of  view  there  are  considerable  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  proposals  outlined  above : — 

(1)  The  United  Nations  line  from  Ilungnam  tn  Chongju  is  some 
150  miles  in  length  as  compared  with  the  North  Korean  frontier  line 

which  is  some  400  miles  long.  ,  ,  ,  .  •  -n 

(2)  Whatever  line  is  eventually  held,  the  threat  of  frontier  guerrilla 
activity  will  remain,  but  if  United  Nations  Forces  occupy  up  to  the 
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Korean  frontier,  advantage  of  air  power  cannot  be  taken  without 
violating  Chinese  territory, 

(3)  It  is  doubtful  whether,  without  striking  at  air  tarots  in  Man¬ 
churia,  General  MacArthur  has  sufficient  forces  to  fight  his  way  to  the 
North  Korean  frontier  and  maintain  himself  there  once  he  reaches  it. 

8.  If  the  State  Department  are  receptive  to  these  suggestions,  we 
shall  work  out  a  draft  resolution  on  the  basis  of  the  first  thoughts 
explained  in  paragraphs  2  to  4  above,  and  hope  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  do  so  also  so  that  the  two  drafts  can  be  compared.  Mean¬ 
while,  as  you  will  have  seen  from  my  telegram  to  New  York  I  have 
asked  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation  to  try  to  secure  postponement 
of  discussion  of  the  resolution  already  tabled.  If  the  United  States 
Government  like  the  proposal  of  a  demilitarised  area  outlined  above, 
it  is  important  that  there  should  be  no  further  general  advance  by 
United  Nations  forces  beyond  their  present  positions. 

9.  Please  consult  Mr.  Acheson  and  telegraph  reply  urgently.  It  is 
easy  to  see  many  objections  to  the  course  which  we  are  proposing  and 
no  doubt  detailed  working  out  of  the  proposals  may  present  difficulties. 
IMoreover,  it  is  possible  that  the  Chinese  would  reject  any  such  pro¬ 
posal.  If  they  do  so,  their  rejection  can  only  mean  that  they  are  bent 
on  making  mischief. 

Washington  [,  undated.] 


795B.00/11-1350 

Memorandum  hy  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  MUitai'y 
Affairs,  Department  of  Defense  {Murdaugh) 

SECRET  Washington,  13  November  1950. 

Memorandum  for  the  Record 

Subject:  Interview  between  Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall  and  Am¬ 
bassador  Muccio. 

Present :  Secretary  Marshall 
Ambassador  Muccio 
Mr.  U,  A.  Johnson,  Department  of  State 
Captain  A.  C.  Murdaugh,  USN 

Ambassador  IMuccio  thanked  Secretary  Marshall  for  the  excellent 
cooperation  received  by  him  in  Korea  from  all  military'  personnel  with 
whom  he  had  dealings.  Conversation  then  turned  to  the  question  of 
UN  rehabilitation  plans  for  Korea  and  Mr.  Muccio  noted  the  tendency 
to  progress  too  fast  and  to  attempt  to  raise  the  Koreans  too  quickly 
from  a  primitive  and  agrarian  economy. 
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ISIr.  ^luccio  described  the  effective  work  of  KMAG.  Through  pre¬ 
vious  training  efforts  there  now  exist  in  the  Korean  Army  a  large 
number  of  officers  whose  primary  loyalty  is  to  the  Government  and  not 
to  any  individuals.  This  is  the  result  of  discarding  the  older  Japanese- 
trained  officers. 

Secretary  ISIarshall  expressed  satisfaction  at  learning  of  this  and 
discussed  briefly  the  problem  of  a  country  the  size  of  Korea  supporting 
a  ten-division  army  as  proposed  in  current  studies  on  the  subject.  While 
an  establishment  of  that  size  would  be  necessary  for  the  immediate 
future  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  considered  it  essential  not 
to  overburden  the  country  with  too  large  an  army  which  would  either 
collapse  or  become  a  threat  to  civil  authority  and  to  financial  stability 
of  the  country.  The  problem  therefore  to  be  solved  is  to  adjust  down¬ 
ward  from  ten  divisions  to  some  plan  which  can  endure  for  a  long  time 
involving  perhaps  a  truly  strong  quickly-mobilized  unit  on  a  national 
reserve  basis.  Our  own  National  Guard  does  not  become  available 
quickly  enough  and  should  not  be  a  pattern. 

A.  C.  Murdatjgh 


693.95/11-1350 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rush) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  13, 1950. 

Subject :  Chinese  Communist  Intervention  in  Korea 
Participants :  Mr.  Erik  Boheman — Swedish  Ambassador 
Dean  Rusk — Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

I  asked  the  Swedish  Ambassador,  Mr.  Boheman,  to  call  at  my  office 
today. 

I  asked  him  if  the  Swedish  Ambassador  (Mr.  Hammerstrom)  is 
now  in  Peiping.  He  replied  that  he  was.  I  asked  if  he  seemed  to  have 
anything  like  normal  relations  with  the  Chinese  Communist  authori¬ 
ties;  Mr.  Boheman  replied  that  his  relations  were  normal,  “within 
limits”.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  we  had  been  wondering  whether 
there  might  not  be  some  advantage  in  asking  Mr.  Hammeistrom  to 
sound  out  the  Chinese  Communists  in  order  to  determine  just  what 
their  present  intentions  are  and  to  discover  whether  there  is  in  fact 
any  basis  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  any  of  their  legitimate  anxieties. 
I  then  outlined  for  him  the  principal  ideas  in  the  attached 
memorandum. 

Mr.  Boheman  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  inquire  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  but  that  he  felt  that  Stockholm  would  be  sympathetic  to  the  idea. 
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I  told  Mr.  Bolieman  that  we  had  tried  a  discreet  direct  contact  with¬ 
out  result  and  that  the  Swedish  Government  might  wish  to  explore 
the  situation  initially  on  its  own  accoimt  before  leaving  any  indica¬ 
tion  that  they  were  in  touch  with  us.  Otherwise,  the  effort  might  run 
into  a  simple  rebuff.  Mr.  Boheman  agreed  to  pass  this  suggestion  along. 
I  then  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  attached  memorandum.' 


[Annex] 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  effort  be  made  to  ascertain 
the  actual  intentions  of  the  Peiping  authorities  with  respect  to  their 
present  intervention  in  Korea. 

The  most  serious  possibility  is  that  the  present  move  is  part  and 
parcel  of  an  overall  Communist  offensive,  coordinated  from  Moscow, 
in  which  the  Korean  affair  is  only  an  incident  of  much  larger  plans. 
The  facts  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  moving  more  or  less  openly 
in  Korea,  are  giving  considerable  assistance  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Indo- 
China,  have  selected  this  particular  time  to  move  into  Tibet  at  the 
risk  of  straining  their  relations  with  India,  and  are  making  menacing 
propaganda  moves  toward  Nepal,  suggest  that  the  Korean  matter  is 
not  merely  a  local  action.  The  additional  fact  that  Chinese  forces 
(although  of  Korean  ethnic  origin)  have  been  moving  into  Korea  over 
the  past  year  suggests  a  longer-range  purpose  than  can  be  related  to 
immediate  incidents  in  Korea. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  any  possibility  that  Peiping  is  acting 
in  the  Korean  matter  out  of  any  real  fear  that  UN  forces  have  any 
designs  against  China  or  out  of  fear  that  China’s  legitimate  interests 
in  frontier  matters  (including  hydro-electric  power)  may  not  be  ade¬ 
quately  safeguarded  by  the  UN,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  that  fact 
and  to  arrange  the  necessary  negotiations  and  machinery  to  deal  with 
such  matters  peaceably. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  we  have  no  hostile  inten¬ 
tions  towaixi  the  China  mainland,  we  are  acting  in  Korea  wholly 
within  the  framework  of  United  Nations  policy,  have  no  interest  in 
any  military  position  or  bases  in  Korea  for  U.S.  forces,  and  see  no 
reason  why  China’s  legitimate  interests  are  not  wholly  reconcilable 
with  the  United  Nations  policy  in  Korea. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  will  not  accept  a  pattern  of 
Communist  aggression  in  Asia  and  must  insist  that  the  Peiping  au¬ 
thorities  act  peaceably  to  avoid  a  result  which  will  only  bring  disaster 
to  China  and  comfort  only  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Aclioson  liad  previously  shown  the  attached  memorandum  to  President 
ruman  and  secured  approval  of  it  and  the  .suggested  plan  of  action  involving 
the  Swedish  Ambassador  in  Peking  (795.00/11-1350). 
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795.00/11-1350 ;  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  November  13, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

498.  Eyes  only  for  Austin.  Purpose  of  this  telegram  is  to  set  forth 
certain  views  regarding  strategy  and  tactics  of  handling  Korea  case  in 
UN  as  case  proceeds.  This  in  no  sense  qualifies  splendid  manner  in 
which  you  have  handled  Korean  case.  All  of  us  here  are  in  complete  and 
cordial  support. 

Unfortimately  we  do  not  have  at  this  time  reliable  and  accurate 
picture  of  ultimate  Chi  objectives  beyond  those  set  forth  Deptel  478.^ 
Further,  the  immediate  military  situation  in  Korea  is  unclear  pending 
further  action  by  UN  forces  to  clarify  the  situation  on  their  own  front. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  must  play  our  hand  in  UN  with  some 
care  in  order  to  achieve  to  extent  possible  objectives  which  we  seek 
to  obtain  from  UN  consideration.  These  objectives  are : 

First.  To  localize  Korean  conflict  to  bring  about  withdrawal  of  Chi 
forces  and  prevent  a  world  war  or  general  engagement  between  Chi 
and  UN  forces  with  all  consequences  that  might  follow.  This  requires 
careful  handling  both  politically  and  militarily.  On  political  side  it 
means  that  if  Chi  position  is  subject  to  satisfaction  and  negotiation 
( for  example,  fears  concerning  their  f rontiei’s  or  equitable  allocation 
hydro-electric  power)  our  handling  of  case  should  leave  room  for 
such  negotiations.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  Peiping  Moscow  aggres¬ 
sive  conspiracy  has  its  roots  so  deeply  in  worldwide  strategy  that 
negotiation  of  local  Korean  issues  is  not  possible. 

Second.  To  obtain  maximum  support  from  international  community 
for  such  action  as  may  be  required  under  various  contingencies  if 
character  and  extent  Chi  intervention  change  for  woree.  To  mobilize 
this  international  support,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  fully  understood 
that  our  objectives  are  UN  objectives,  that  we  have  no  hidden  purposes 
of  our  own,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
timity  to  obtain  UN  settlement  or  to  prevent  general  war  with  Chi 
Commies. 

A  Third  objective  is  of  coui'se  to  bring  about  final  settlement  Korean 
question  along  lines  Oct  7  resolution. 

General  MacArthur  has  pointed  out  that  the  initial  mission  of  UN 
forces  in  Korea  has  been  largely  accomplished,  i.e.,  to  repel  the  aggres¬ 
sion  of  NK  forces  against  the  ROK,  Chi  aggressive  intervention 
appears  as  a  new  factor.  From  a  propaganda  point  of  view  it  would 
bo  comparatively  simple  to  brand  Chi  Commies  with  aggression 
through  the  SC-GA  procedure  and  thereby  be  free  to  take  action 
against  Commie  Chi.  Our  overall  national  interest  does  not  permit  us 


‘  Same  as  telegram  2344,  November  6,  2  a.  m.,  to  London,  p.  1050. 
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to  move  readily  down  this  path.  We  must  be  careful  that  our  jx)litical 
posture  not  run  substantially  ahead  of  the  situation  on  the  ground  in 
such  a  way  as  to  commit  us  to  heavy  involvements  in  Asia  which  we 
should  try  to  avoid.  Just  as  we  pretended  that  ^Moscow  was  not  com¬ 
mitting  aggression  in  NK  so  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  not  to  overplay 
the  new  factor  of  Chi  intervention  in  NK  until  our  combined  political- 
military  interests  require  that  action. 

Whether  we  should  push  six-power  resolution  through  to  a  vote  at 
maximum  speed  or  let  Council  proceedings  move  forward  more  slowly 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  development  of  planned  military 
operations  in  Korea.  Also  affecting  tempo  of  SC  consideration  is  ques¬ 
tion  whether  overwhelming  majority  SC  will  be  dissipated  by  differ¬ 
ences  on  bringing  six-power  resolution  to  vote  before  Chi  Commies 
reach  New  York.  If  latter  are  obviously  stalling,  this  question  probably 
does  not  arise. 

Similarly,  we  should  not  now  make  firm  public  commitments  that 
Korean  case  will  be  brought  immediately  to  GA  following  anticipated 
Soviet  veto.  AJthough  present  prospect  is  that  we  shall  want  GA 
consideration,  w'e  should  not  at  this  stage  consider  that  as  inevitable 
consequence  of  Soviet  veto  in  SC.  If  Chi  Commies  position  is  “nego¬ 
tiable”,  we  may  find  some  move  on  their  part  or  by  other  governments 
to  find  some  negotiating  procedure  which  is  more  flexible  and  which 
moderates  prestige  and  face  considerations  more  than  full  GA  debate. 
For  example,  some  conciliation  pix)cedure  analogous  to  efforts  of  six 
“neutrals”  in  Berlin  case  in  lOIS.’* 

Above  considerations  arise  from  facts  that  risk  of  general  war  has 
been  substantially  increased  in  recent  weeks  and  that  our  political 
and  military  decisions  must  be  related  to  fimdamental  and  overriding 
considerations  of  a  worldwide  sort  and  not  merely  to  the  precise  issues 
of  this  specific  case.  Maximum  firmness  and  energetic  action  are  re¬ 
quired  but  the  main  effort  must  be  directed  toward  the  principal  chal¬ 
lenge  and  not  to  diversive  secondary  threats. 

Aciieson 

’  For  related  documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  ii,  pp.  867  ff. 


795.00/11-1.300  :  Telegram 

The  Secrefa7'y  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
TOP  SECRET  Washington,  November  13,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

NIACT 

2487.  Pis  discuss  with  FoiiMin  at  earliest  possible  moment  grave 
problem  confronting  UN  forces  in  Korea  in  use  by  enemy  of  Man¬ 
churia  as  privileged  sanctuary  for  forces  which  are  in  fact  attacking 
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UN  forces  in  Korea  itself.  See  excerpt  from  Austin’s  statement  to 
UNSC  on  Nov  10.' 

This  problem  arises  in  two  respects.  First,  ground  forces  can  move 
into  Korea  and  supply  themselves  from  bases  and  lines  of  com¬ 
munications  which  are  largely  sheltered  by  immunity  of  Manchuria. 
Secondly,  enemy  aircraft  (nationality  not  always  known)  operate 
from  Manchuinan  fields,  dash  into  Korea  air  space  to  strike  UN  air 
and  ground  forces  and  then  fly  to  safety  behind  Manchurian  border 
a  very  few  minutes  away. 

UN  Commander  has  strictest  orders  about  violations  Manchurian 
territory  in  addition  to  orders  to  use  extreme  care  in  operations  near 
the  frontier  itself  to  insure  that  hostilities  are  restricted  to  Korea. 
This  determination  to  play  according  to  the  rules  imposes  most  serious 
handicap  in  face  of  an  enemy  which  is  willing  not  only  to  break  the 
rules  themselves  but  to  exploit  proper  conduct  UN  forces. 

US  Govt  is  determined  to  do  everything  possible  to  localize  conflict 
in  Korea.  This  is  illustrated  by  rigorous  instructions  to  Commanders 
as  well  as  by  efforts  made  to  adjust  accidental  intrusions  into  Chi 
territory  by  offering  compensation  for  damages,  etc.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  abuse  of  Manchuria  by  the  enemy  could  easily  impose 
an  intolerable  burden  upon  UN  forces  operatuig  lawfully  and  properly 
on  UN  missions  in  Korea.  Therefore,  US  Govt  wishes  to  inform  Govt 
to  which  you  are  accredited  that  it  may  become  necessary  at  an  early 
date  to  permit  UN  aircraft  to  defend  themselves  in  the  air  space  oyer 
the  Yalu  River  to  the  extent  of  permitting  hot  pursuit  of  attacking 
enemy  aircraft  up  to  two  or  three  minutes  flying  time  into  Manchurian 
air  space.  It  is  contemplated  that  UN  aircraft  wld  limit  themselves  to 
repelling  enemy  aircraft  engaged  in  offensive  missions  into  Korea.  We 
believe  this  wld  be  a  minimum  reaction  to  extreme  provocation,  wld 
not  itself  affect  adversely  the  attitude  of  the  enemy  toward  Korean 
operations,  wld  serve  as  a  warning,  and  wld  add  greatly  to  morale  of 
UN  pilots  who  are  now  prevented  from  taking  minimum  defense  meas¬ 
ures  and  for  whom  in  case  of  bomber  pilots  it  is  impossible  under 
existing  conditions  to  provide  adequate  air  cover. 

FYI  we  are  not  asking  the  concurrence  of  Govt  because  we  believe 
the  liighly  limited  application  of  hot  pursuit  doctrine  in  this  situation 
wld  turn  upon  milit  necessity  and  elementary  principles  of  self- 
defense,  but  we  think  it  important  that  Go\d;  be  notified  of  the  piob 
lem.  Pis  telegraph  any  reactions  niact.^ 

Aciieson 


'Ambassador  Austin  in  bis  statement  had  referred  to  reports  jeceyyed  on 
the  afternoon  of  November  10  concerning  the  shooting  down  two  ThV 
B-29  bombers  by  planes  operating  out  of  Manchuria  (U.^. 

*  This  telegram  was  repeated  for  action  to  the  Embassies  in  Canberra,  Otta 
and  Paris,  ami  for  information  to  the  Embassies  in  Ankara,  Moscow,  New  Delhi, 
The  Hague,  and  Wellington. 
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357.AD/11-1350 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Seoul,  Novembor  13,  1950. 

[Received  November  13 — 11 : 17  p.  m.] 

372.  Deptel  303  November  9.  Acting  Principal  Secretary  UNCURK 
Coates  came  to  Embassy  10  November  with  telegram  from  Cordier 
directing  former  ascertain  through  Embassy  or  Sebald  CINCUNC’s 
intentions  or  wishes  re  IC  resolution  of  November  7.  Embassy  duly 
took  up  matter  vdtli  CINCUNC  who  has  now  replied  at  present  state 
hostilities  it  not  believed  UN  representatives  now  in  Korea  could 
render  any  additional  services.  CINCUNC  went  on  state  “remaining 
in  a  standby  position  to  take  advantage  of  any  improvement  in  military 
situation  which  will  tend  to  insure  a  secure  hold  of  UN  on  North  Korea 
and  especially  its  northern  borders,  seems  at  present  to  be  the  limit  of 
potentiality  of  IC’s  action.  It  is  rendering  a  great  service  imder  most 
adverse  conditions  in  continuing  its  state  of  preparedness.” 

Coates  being  informed  of  CINCUNC’s  views  as  stated  above.  Matter 
discussed  this  morning  with  Australian  delegate  Bullock  who,  as  from 
tomoiTOw,  will  be  only  UNCURK  representative  remaining  in  Korea 
during  next  few  days.  Bullock  has  evinced  desire  proceed  Pyongyang 
area  tomorrow  for  brief  investigatory  trip.  Embassy  facilitating 
travel. 

Drumrtgiit 


795.00/11—1450 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Seoul,  November  14,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

priority  [Received  November  14 — 4 : 30  a.  m.] 

381.  Re  Embtel  374  November  13.^  There  continued  yesterday  to 
be  little  direct  contact  with  Chinese  Communist  Forces  in  8th  Army 
sector.  Three  Chinese  were  captured  who  stated  they  from  119th  and 
120th  Divisions  of  Chinese  Communist  40th  Army.  All  three  were 
stragglers,  having  been  separated  from  constituent  elements  for  past 
three  or  four  days.  There  mounting  evidence  North  Koreans  being 
used  as  protecting  screen  for  Chinese  Communist  Forces.  This  tactic 
reportedly  causing  dissatisfaction  and  low  morale  among  North  Ko¬ 
rean  Forces. 

Poor  visibility  hindered  aerial  observation  last  night  of  communi¬ 
cations  routes  to  Manchuria.  However,  some  traffic  was  observed  mov- 


*  Not  printed. 
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ing  in  both  directions  with  largest  concentration  (perhaps  100-odd 
vehicles)  moving  south  from  Chongjin  toward  Onyangni. 

No  enemy  aircraft  were  observed  over  northwestern  Korea  yester¬ 
day.  UN  planes  continued  attacks  against  Yalu  Bridges. 

Drijmrigiit 


793.00/11-1450 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Burma  {Key)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Eangoon,  November  14,  1950 — noon. 

[Received  November  14 — 9 :09  a.  m.] 

314.  Refintcl  November  9.^  Following  is  estimate  Chinese  inten¬ 
tions  and  attitude  Korea  given  me  November  13  by  high  Foreign 
Office  source  based  on  recent  report  received  from  Burmese  Em¬ 
bassy  Peiping  which  was  read  to  me : 

1.  Chinese  Communists  prepared  to  go  “to  any  length”  to  aid 
North  Koreans. 

2.  Any  Security  Council  invitation  discuss  Korean  settlement  con¬ 
sidered  meaningless  by  Chinese  Communists  unless  hostilities  first 
cease,  previous  failure  UN  forces  halt  38th  Parallel  reinforcing  this 
belief. 

3.  Chinese  Communists  fostering  mass  hysteria  based  on  alleged 
US  intention  invade  Manchuria. 

Soviet  propaganda  to  which  Chinese  Communists  seem  be  giving 
credence  along  following  main  lines. 

1.  War  will  spread  into  Manchuria. 

2.  If  Manchuria  invaded  Soviets  will  support  Chinese  Communists 
under  Russo-Chinese  treaty. 

3.  Soviet  Air  Force  considered  superior  to  US  Air  Force. 

4.  It  is  believed  US  cannot  spare  any  further  ground  forces  for 

use  in  Korea.  .  , 

5.  A  US  dominated  Korea  will  always  constitute  threat  China. 

Summarizing,  Burmese  Embassy  Peiping  believes  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  will  not  hesitate  extend  fullest  military  aid  North  Korea 
even  if  necessary  going  beyond  “Indochina  pattern”  mentioned  m\te] 
284,  November  1.* 

Department  pass  Moscow’.  Repeated  info  Moscow  7,  New  Delhi  15. 

Kev 


‘Not  printed.  It  transmitted  the  information  contained  in  telegrams  1124  and 
1128  from  New  Delhi,  received  at  11: 13  p.  in.  and  11:23  p.  m.  on  November  i, 


pp.  1093, 1095. 

'  Not  printed. 
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795.00/H-1050 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Political  Adviser  in 

Japan  {Sehaldy 


TOP  SECRET  Tokyo,  November  14,  1950. 

Subject:  General  IMacArthur’s  Concept  of  the  Korean  Campaign. 
Participants :  General  MacArtliur 
Ambassador  Sebald 

In  resiHjnse  to  my  question  regarding  bis  concept  of  the  Korean 
operation.  General  ifacArthur  said  that  his  immediate  objective  is  to 
destroy  the  bridges  across  the  Yalu  Eiver  in  order  to  isolate  the  area 
between  the  present  line  of  the  UN  Forces  and  the  border.  He  said 
that  ho  had  given  orders  to  his  forces,  and  particularly  to  the  Air 
Forces,  that  the  border  must  be  scrupulously  observed,  an  order  which 
is  the  object  of  considerable  resentment  on  the  part  of  many  Air 
Force  ofRcei's  w'ho  complain  that  Communist  planes  use  Manchuria  as 
a  sanctuary  from  whicli  they  operate  and  to  which  they  retreat  when 
convenient.  Furthermore,  the  Manchurian  side  of  the  border  contains 
many  anti-aiz‘craft  batteries  which  are  employed  against  UN  aircraft. 
As  part  of  the  air  campaign,  the  General  said  that  orders  have  been 
given  to  destroy  as  much  as  possible  of  the  built-up  areas  between  the 
present  UN  front  lines  and  the  Yalu  River,  thus  obviating  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  Communist  Forces  living  off  the  country. 

With  regard  to  Communist  China,  General  MacArthur  said  that 
he  was  glad  to  learn  of  the  proj^osed  resolution  calling  upon  Com¬ 
munist  China  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  North  Korea.  He  said  that 
beyond  this  it  would  appear  that  little  can  be  done  by  the  UN  under 
present  circumstances,  and  that  it  looks  as  though  the  UN  has  now 
reaehed  an  impasse  in  so  far  as  Communist  China  is  concerned.  He 
hoped  that  in  view  of  Communist  China’s  refusal  to  attend  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  UN  (“a  slap  at  Soviet  Russia  by  the  Chinese”) ,  the  UN 
would  refuse  to  receive  Communist  Chinese  representatives  to  discuss 
Formosa.  General  MacArthur  said  that  it  would  be  a  mistake,  in  his 
opinion,  to  allow  the  Chinese  Communists  to  dictate  as  to  what  they 
would  or  would  not  discuss  in  the  United  Nations. 

Concomitant  with  the  destiuiction  of  the  bridges,  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  General  IMacArthur  said  that  every  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
build  up  the^  supplies  for  the  UN  Forces  preparatory  to  an  all-out 
offensive  designed  to  drive  the  Communist  Forces  across  the  Yalu 


was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Sebald  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
^  November  15,  not  printed,  which  was 

no^Mnn  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  on  November  24.  A  manuscript 

Mr  Acheson  ^  ®uurce  text  indicated  that  the  memorandum  was  seen  by 
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Rivor.®  The  UN  Forces  would,  of  course,  stop  at  the  boundary.  If  tliis 
can  bo  accomplished  during  the  next  several  weeks  and  before  the 
river  freezes,  General  MacArthur  feels  that  the  Korean  campaign 
would  bo  at  an  end.  Should  the  planned  operation  fail  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  Forces  continue  to  stream  into  North  Korea  from  Manchuria, 
however,  he  saw  no  alternative,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  to 
bombing  key  points  in  Manchuria.  He  said  that  if  this  should  become 
necessary  “the  fat  would  be  in  the  fire”,  because  such  operations  would, 
in  his  opinion,  bring  about  a  counter-move  by  Soviet  Russia.  Such 
counter-move,  he  felt,  could  only  lead  to  a  spreading  of  the  war  and  he 
therefore  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  necessai-y  to  resort  to  such  drastic 
action. 

General  MacArthur  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  entry  of  Com¬ 
munist  China  into  the  Korean  war  was  largely  motivated  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  themselves,  and  that  such  entry  is  merely  one  more  manifestation 
of  what  he  termed  “Chinese  imperialistic  aspirations”.  He  said  that 
he  is  convinced  that  Communist  China  undertook  the  North  Korean 
operation,  the  Tibetan  invasion,  and  assistance  to  Ho  Chi  ISIinh  on  its 
own  responsibility,  and  that  Soviet  Russia,  despite  its  satisfaction 
derived  from  action  parallel  to  its  own  objectives,  has  remained  in  the 
background.  General  MacArthur  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  avail¬ 
able  that  Soviet  Russia  is  taking  a  direct  part  in  the  Korean  war. 
While,  admittedly,  the  materiel  being  used  by  the  North  Koreans  and 
Chinese  Communists  is  of  Soviet  origin,  the  General  believed  that  the 
North  Koreans  and  Chinese  Communists  have  paid  for  such  material 
either  in  cash  or  in  kind. 

General  MacArthur  felt  that  if  his  military  operations,  as  envisaged 
above,  are  successfid,  the  Korean  campaign  will  be  at  an  end.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Chinese  Communists  would  then  feel 
that  they  had  demonstrated  their  desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
North  Koreans,  and  had  also  proven  to  the  world  their  ability  to  engage 
in  a  first-class  war.  He  explained  the  hate  date  of  the  Chinese  assistance 
by  saying  that  the  Chinese  Communists  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
previously  to  enter  into  the  war,  as  they  had  believed  that  the  North 
Koreans  would  drive  the  UN  Forces  into  the  sea.  It  was  only  after 
the  Inchon  landings  that  it  became  apparent  that  something  must  be 
done.  In  consequence,  considerable  time  was  lost  in  the  complete  re¬ 
orientation  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  Chinese  military  force,  requir¬ 
ing  the  shifting  of  Chinese  armies  and  supplies  from  Central  and 
South  China  to  the  northeast. 

W.  J.  Sebald 


’In  the  daily  teletype  conference  held  on  the  morning  of  Noveniher  14, 
officials  of  G-2,  Tokyo,  stated  that  the  U.N.  offensive, 

begin  on  November  I.”),  had  been  postponed  due  to  logistic  difficulties  (DA 
TT-4011), 
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Executive  Secretariat  Piles  :  NSC  81/2 

Memoraiidum  hy  the  National  Security  Council  Staffs 
TOP  SECRET  [Washington,  November  14,  1950.] 

Draft 

INTERIM  REPORT  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  ON  UNITED  STATES 
COURSES  OF  ACTION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  KOREA 

1.  Tlie  National  Security  Council  has  reviewed  the  situation  created 
by  the  intervention  of  Chinese  Communist  forces  in  Korea.  It  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  National  Intelligence  Estimate  No.  2  * 
and  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  circulated  to  the  Council  on 
November  10, 1950.® 

2.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  real  intentions  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  be  ascertained  as  soon  as  possible.  To  that  end, 
the  National  Security  Council  recommends  to  the  President  the  fol¬ 
lowing  courses  of  action  pending  the  completion,  as  a  matter  of  ur¬ 
gency  of  a  Senior  NSC  Staff  Study  of  the  alternative  courses  of  action 
open  to  the  United  States : 

a.  Continue  military  operations  in  accordance  with  current 
directives. 

h.  Intensify  covert  actions  to  determine  Chinese  Communist 
intentions. 

_  G.  Political  action  should  be  continued  in  the  United  Nations  to 
insure  that  a  solid  and  overwhelming  majority  of  Members  demand 
the  prompt  withdrawal  of  Chinese  forces  now  intervening  unlawfully 
m  Korea  and  support  tlie  implementation  of  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  October  7, 1950. 

d.  Other  available  political  chaimels  should  be  used  to  ascertain  Chi¬ 
nee  Communist  intentions  and,  in  particular,  to  determine  whether 
there  is  any  basis  for  arrangements  which  might  stabilize  Sino- 
Jvorean  frontier  problems  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

e.  The  missions  assiped  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Na¬ 
tions  Command,  should  be  kept  under  review,  but  should  not  be 
changed  for  the  jiresent. 

u.  The  United  States  should  meanwhile  develop  its  plans  and  make 
its  preparations  on  the  basis  that  the  risk  of  global  war  is  increased. 


’This  memoranflum  was  prepared  in  accordance  with  NSC  Action  No.  378 
a  \en  at  rlie  (1st  NSC  meeting  on  November  9  and  was  circulated  by  the 
vxecntive  Secretary  of  the  NSC  for  its  consideration.  For  further  action,  see 
the  memorandnm  by  Mr.  Lay  dated  November  30,  p.  12C2 
November  8,  p.  1101. 

the  memorandum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  dated  November  9,  p.  1117, 
and  footnote  4  thereto. 
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795.00/11-1450  :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  the  Netherlands  {Chapin)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  The  Hague,  November  14,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  November  14 — 3 : 31  p.  m.] 

722.  I  discussed  substance  Department’s  583  of  November  13  ^ 
Stikker  who  expressed  greatest  concern  possible  consequences  our 
planes  operating  across  Manchurian  frontier.  Said  provocation  un¬ 
doubted  and  there  could  be  no  quarrel  legal  propriety  proposed  action 
hot  pursuit  for  limited  flying  time  into  Manchurian  air  space  if  at¬ 
tacked,  but  wondered  frankly  whether  would  not  lead  all-out  war 
Far  East.  Said  as  I  knew,  CFG  expressed  feai-s  real  purpose  behind 
UN  intervention  Korea  was  desire  part  US  maintain  permanent 
military  base  Korea  and  attack  CFG.  I  asked  if  he  thought  this  feel¬ 
ing  real  or  merely  professed  and  he  said  while  undoubtedly  it  exag¬ 
gerated  propaganda  purposes  was  satisfied  CFG  fears  real  although 
obviously  based  no  good  grounds. 

Said  Chinese  who  threatened  action  38th  parallel  and  then  done 
nothing  and  same  again  40th  parallel  but  who  intervened  on  “vol¬ 
untary  basis”  when  UN  troops  approached  close  to  frontier  would 
certainly  take — no  matter  how  ill-founded  premise — incursion  UN 
fighter  craft  across  frontier  after  strong  statements  hostilities  would 
be  restricted  Korea  as  further  indication  aggressive  designs  US. 

Stikker  also  professed  concern  possibility  the  more  UN  and  spe¬ 
cifically  US  forces  might  be  pinned  down  Korea  time  when  the  situa¬ 
tion  so  grave  and  these  forces  badly  needed  form  hard  core  Europe. 

Stikker  made  one  very  pertinent  point  when  he  inquired  whether 
decision  p\irsue  attacking  planes  across  Manchurian  border  was 
purely  US  decision  or  whether  it  UN  decision.  I  replied  it  obvious  any 
such  authority  could  not  be  obtained  over  Russian  veto  SC  but  imable 
give  any  other  particulars. 

Stikker  stated  his  latest  information  was  there  were  500,000  Chi¬ 
nese  troops  Manchuria  addition  160,000  North  Korea. 

"Wlien  I  asked  him  whether  his  opinion  Chinese  policy  with  regard 
Korea  dictated  by  Soviet  Union,  he  replied  felt  it  undoubtedly  co¬ 
ordinated  Russia  but  believed  decisions  being  taken  Feking. 

Chapin 


*  Same  as  telegram  2487,  November  13,  7  p.  m.,  to  London,  p.  1144. 
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793.00/11-1450 :  Telegram 

The  Amlassador  in  the  Netherlands  {Chapin)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

coNiTDEXTLi^L  TiiE  IL\GUE,  November  14,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Ileceived.  November  14 — 4 :  30  p.  m.] 

716.  EeEmbdesp  440  August  31  ^  and  Depcirtel  148  November  11.* * 
Netherlands  FonOff  has  made  available  substance  two  telegrams  dated 
November  11  and  12  from  Charge  Peking.  These  present  analysis  of 
Charge  re  Chinese  Conununist  intervention  in  Korea  and  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

November  11  cable: 

CPG  intervention  primarily  influenced  by  fear  US  aggression,  par¬ 
ticularly  US  aims  re  Manchuria  which  CPG  seems  compare  with 
pre-war  Jap  policy.  This  attitude  discussed  at  some  length  new  Chinese 
news  agency.  Charge  comments  that,  in  principle,  he  believes  this  CPG 
fear  real.  On  other  hand,  because  this  exaggerated  by  CPG,  he  ex¬ 
presses  resen^ation  that  alleged  fear  being  used  as  pretext  for  anti-US 
propaganda  purposes. 

He  believes  long  term  CPG  aim  Korea  establishment  really  inde¬ 
pendent  Korean  state  which  would  not  be  threat  China.  Primary  CPG 
prerequisite  could  be  demand  that  it  be  allowed  discuss  this  view  on 
status  Korea  in  SC.  (FonOff  comments  that  what  CPG  really  after  is 
full  UN  membership.) 

Short-term  aim  protection  Chinese  frontiers.  Charge  believes  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  50  mile  border  zone  free  UN  troops.  Says  argu¬ 
ment  for  justness  latter  claim  (1)  fact  that  CPG  did  not  intervene 
immediately  upon  UN  crossing  38th  parallel,  (2)  actual  resistance  be¬ 
gan  only  when  UN  forces  approached  Yalu  river,  (3)  Chinese  troops 
suspended  their  resistance  after  repulsing  UN  troops  some  distance 
from  Manchurian  border.  On  other  hand,  Charge  oDserves  opposing 
argument  fact  that  Chinese  planes  have  been  operating  behind  UN 
lines  from  Manchurian  bases.  Nevertheless,  believes  CPG  wishes  avoid 
hostilities  with  UN  troops,  providing  latter  remain  outside  50  mile 
zone.  Actually  that  zone  has  now  been  created  as  result  CPG  inter¬ 
vention,  yet  intervention  force  composed  alleged  “volunteers”  enabling 
CPG  disclaim  all  responsibility.  Charge  aclmowledges  “possibility 
remains  that  intervention  may  be  part  prearranged  Sino-Soviet 
strategy”  (FonOff  comments  that  it  believes  latter  “too  complicated” 
to  be  likely). 

November  12  cable : 

Charge  comments  SC  invitation  to  CPG  and  most  recent  Peking 
propaganda  trends  give  him  another  impression  about  three  argu¬ 
ments  (set  forth  above),  that  CPG  strategy  may  possibly  be  intended 

*  Not  printer!. 

*  Not  printed.  It  requested  certain  missions  to  establish  a  regular  channel 
with  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  order  to  secure  intelligence  on  Communist  China’s 
political  and  military  intentions  in  hopes  that  tliis  would  overcome  the  gap 
caused  hy  lack  of  American  representation  in  mainland  China.  (793.00/11-1150) 
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as  trap  for  UN  air  force  and  planes  witli  aim  being  extending  con¬ 
flict  into  Manchuria.  By  this,  fiction  of  US  intervention  and  aggres¬ 
sion  could  be  upheld.  Furthermore  CPG  would  be  able  rally  full 
support  Cliinese  people  which  interestingly  enough  Charge  describes  as 
“still  doubtful  now.”  (Latter  at  variance  with  Netherlands  FonOlf 
thinking,  because  it  has  always  contended  Mao  regime  enjoyed  popular 
support.) 

Furthermore,  extension  of  US  action  into  ISIanchuria  would  give 
CPG  opportunity  appeal  all  other  “people’s  democracies”  that  China 
now  viotm  of  aggression.  (FonOlI  comments  that  such  appeal  would 
be  useless  because  no  “people’s  democracies”  would  come  to  aid  CPG 
unless  Soviet  Union  so  instructed. ) 

Charge  gives  little  credence  British  ]MA  report  that  there  are  half¬ 
million  Chinese  Communist  troops  massed  along  Manchurian  border 
and  160,000  actually  in  North  Korea. 

Report  concluded  with  Charge  urging  greatest  caution  particularly 
that  no  UN  forces  should  enter  Manchuria  thereby  giving  Jrlao  strong 
rallying  point. 

Chapin 


793.00/11-1450 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  m  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirh)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Moscow,  November  14,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  November  14 — 7 : 09  p.  m.] 

1023.  Embtel  1013  November  13.^  Devotion  of  entire  back 
page  of  Pravda  November  13  to  blatant  announcements  and  at¬ 
tempted  justification  of  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea  followed  by 
one  column  quoting  three  leading  Chinese  newspapers  on  same  sub¬ 
ject  today,  gives  domestic  readers  and  western  world  clear  indica¬ 
tion  extent  Chinese  “volunteer”  effort.  It  is  possible  that  this  theme 
will  be  featured  by  Communist  propaganda  (secondary  of  course  to 
WCPP)  during  period  pending  participation  Chinese  Commimist 
representative  in  UNSC  meeting  on  Taiwan  aggression  and  that  this 
represents  Soviet  propaganda  build-up  for  initial  Chinese  Communist 
appearance  at  UN.  Although  whole  Communist  propaganda  structure 
is  based  on  twin  false  assumptions  that,  first,  US  started  Korean  war 
and  is  aggressor,  and  second,  that  US  real  aim  is  to  invade  Manchuria, 
effectiveness  of  “big  lie”  in  Communist  controlled  areas  well  known 
and  objectives  this  campaign  deserve  study.  Obvious  that  while  first 
assumption  above  has  been  trumpeted  by  Communist  world  since  out¬ 
break  Korean  war,  second  is  relatively  recent,  receiving  attention 
with  publication  here  November  5  of  “Joint  declaration  Chinese  demo¬ 
cratic  parties”.* 


•  Cnote  2  to  telegram  1124  from  New  Delhi,  received  at  11 : 13  p.  m.  on 
November  7,  p.  1094. 
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As  to  implications  this  publicity  rc  question  of  whether  Chinese 
in  fact  intend  to  engage  maximum  resources  in  NK  this  time,  while 
Soviet  attitude  may  seem  ominous,  we  are  still  mclined  feel  that 
CPG  is  not  in  fact  inviting  war  with  US  and  UN”  and  in  support  this 
view  offer  following  comments : 

1.  Chinese  Communist  Government  has  not  yet  made  any  formal 
statement,  to  our  knowledge,  committing  itself  to  defense  of  Korea. 
Emphasis  thus  far  has  been  on  service  of  “volunteers”.  While  the 
nature  of  this  type  intervention  misleads  no  one,  in  realm  interna¬ 
tional  relations  it  retains  significance  and  CPG  has  not  chosen  to  go 
beyond  this.  It  provides  CPG  with  way  out  if  UN  is  not  intimidated 
by  implied  threat  of  large  scale  Chinese  intervention  and  resolutely 
proceeds  with  mission  in  Korea.  Despite  ominous  undercurrent  in 
both  “joint  declaration”  and  November  11  statement  by  MFA  repi'C- 
sentative,®  CPG  still  retains  degree  freedom  of  action. 

2.  Strikes  Embassy  that  both  documents  targeted  as  much  for 

domestic  consumption  as  for  impact  abroad.  We  do  not  believe  Chi¬ 
nese  people  want  foreign  war  or  can  regard  without  apprehension 
at  this  time  prospect  of  war  with  US;  certainly  CPG  must  take 
strong  steps  if  it  is  determined  to  sell  idea.  Degrees  of  opposition, 
antipathy  and  support  can  best  be  determined  by  reaction  to  state¬ 
ments  such  as  those  already  issued.  But  caution  of  CPG  reflected  by 
fact  that  November  11  statement  made  by  unidentified  official,  not 
Chou  En  Lai  himself.  And  although  “joint  declaration”  signed  by 
all  parties,  no  names  of  party  leaders  appeared  (at  least  in  Soviet 
press).  In  societ}^  where  names  of  individuals  carry  much  weight, 
thus  far  we  know  of  no  top  rank  CPG  official  who  has  publiclv  carried 
ball.  _  ...  i  - 

3.  Publicity  describing  Chinese  “volunteer”  participation  Korean 
war  probably  aimed  at  least  in  part  at  WCPP  to  furnish  justification 
for  intervention  and  possibly  to  establish  model  of  approved  method 
“fighting  for  peace”. 

4.  Without  minimizing  present  and  potential  danger  of  Chinese  full 
scale  intervention,  wo  note  that  Soviets,  who  also  share  border  with 
Korea,  have  given  no  publicity  to  participation  Soviet  “volunteeis”  in 
Korean  war.  This  points  to  probability  that  Soviets  are  using  Chinese 
for  catspaws  insofar  as  practicable  but  that  Soviets  still  unwilling 
touch  off  World  War  III  prematurely.  If  CPG  continues  l)e  careful 
not  to  commit  itself,  it  appears  likely  magnitude  Chinese  intervention 
will  depend  upon  degree  force  exerted  by  UN  and  BOK  and  that  CPG 
will  not  pour  huge  numbers  troops  into  Korea  indefinitely. 

’  The  text  of  thi.-?  statement  Is  printed  In  U.N.  document  S/in02.  It  acknowledged 
the  presence  of  Chinese  volunteers  in  Korea  and  indicated  tliat  the  Government 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  saw  no  need  to  hinder  such  efforts  to  aid 
the  North  Koreans.  The  statement  pointed  to  F'rench  voluntary  efforts  to  aid 
the  American  colonists  during  the  American  Revolution  and,  more  recently, 
to  American  and  British  volunteers  who  fought  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
cause  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  It  went  on  to  call  for  wltlidrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  Korea  as  a  step  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  there  and  condemned 
the  United  States  for  launching  a  war  of  aggression.  Finally,  it  .supplied  a 
mngthy  list  of  U.S.  Air  Force  overflights  and  attacks  In  the  area  of  Nortlieast 
China  between  August  27  and  November  10, 1950. 
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5.  Appears  possible  that  present  Chinese  threat  represents  final 
Soviet  effort  salvage  something  from  its  gross  miscalculation  in  order¬ 
ing  NK  aggression  on  KOK.  Seems  doubtful  that  CPG,  which  did 
not  come  forward  to  assist  NK  when  UN  forces  occupied  only  comer  of 
South  Korea,  or  wdien  Inchon  landing  made  and  appearance  strong 
Chinese  forces  might  have  halted  UN  advance  at  38th  parallel,  would 
now  decide  on  basis  sober  military  estimate  to  enter  fray  all  out. 
Despite  their  truculence  and  bombast,  it  appears  to  us  here  that  Chinese 
Communists  have  scarcely  proceeded  far  enough  with  their  economic 
and  social  reform  and  development  programs  in  China  and  with  con¬ 
solidations  of  their  nationwide  strength  and  popularity  as  a  party,  to 
plimge  their  country  into  a  war  against  the  most  formidable  array  of 
opponents  in  the  world  today.  If  CCP  has  learned  anything  from 
Soviets,  its  leadership  must  be  aware  that  risking  its  existence  without 
better  than  fair  chance  of  success  is  contrary  to  interests  and  normal 
strategy  world  Communist  movement. 

6.  This  raises  qiiestion  of  how  far  Soviets  want  CPG  to  go  at  this 
time.  In  absence  indications  requiring  revision  Embassy  estimate  of 
Soviet  intentions,  we  are  reluctant  assume  Soviet  yet  prepared  precipi¬ 
tate  World  War  III.  If  this  conclusion  still  sound,  we  feel  that  amount 
and  number  unofficial  and  semi-covert  assistance  to  NK  by  Chinese 
“volunteers”  (actually  highly  ti*ained,  well  equipped  and  supplied 
regular  troops),  will  probably  depend  on:  first,  their  chances  of  pre¬ 
serving  extensive  area  in  NK  for  operations;  second,  on  degree  UN 
determination  eliminate  this  intervention.  Parenthetically,  Embassy 
recalls  relative  success  of  ROK  forces  in  reducing  NK  guerrilla  activity 
below  38th  parallel  prior  to  June  25  and  believes  that  major  burden 
of  driving  Chinese  forces  from  hinterland  below  Chinese  frontier 
should  be  assumed  by  ROK  army,  which  should  be  expanded  as  rapidly 
as  practicable  to  cope  with  this  task. 

7.  It  is  clear  that  continued  use  of  Chinese  territory  for  military 
operations  (including  AA  fire  on  UN  planes  over  Korean  territorvq 
air  bases,  and  for  movement  military  supplies)  directed  versus  UN 
forces,  presents  UN  with  provocative  and  trying  problem.  From  legal 
standpoint,  we  assume  CPG  will  claim  that  no  violation  Korean  sov¬ 
ereignty  involved,  as  CPG  recognizes  NK  and  crosses  frontier  at 
latter’s  invitation  (analogous  to  Allied  position  in  Greece). 

Kirk 


795.00/11-1450 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Canada,  {W oodward)  to  the  SecretaTy  of  State 


TOP  SECRET 
NIACT 


O'lTAWA,  November  14,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 
[Received  November  14 — 8 : 49  p.  m.] 


150.  In  absence  of  FonMin  Pearson  I  called  on  Under  Secretary 
Heeney  this  morning  and  left  with  him  note  verbale  as  instructed 
Deptel  95  November  13  ^  regarding  use  by  enemy  of  Manchuna  as 


•  Same  as  telegram  2487,  November  13, 7  p.  m.,  to  London,  p.  1144. 
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sanctuary  for  forces  attacking  UN  forces  in  Korea.  After  reading 
note  verhdLe,  Heeney  said  this  serious  military  develoiiment  had  been 
foreseen  by  Canadian  Government  which  recognized  its  inevitability 
and  gravity.  For  this  and  other  reasons  Canada  had  been  anxious  to 
give  Chinese  Communist  regime  firmest  assurances  no  UN  or  US 
ambitions  respect  to  China.  Such  assurances  to  bo  offered  by  some  third 
power,  possibly  India,  to  which  Chinese  would  give  credence. 

Henney  stated  Canadian  Government  would  recognize  justification 
of  hot  pursuit  enemy  aircraft  across  Manchurian  border  and  would 
find  this  limitation  placed  upon  UN  forces  admirable  restraint,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  discoimt  altogether  future  possibility  of  further 
military  action  beyond  border.  Ileeney  wished  same  restraint  could 
be  shown  in  all  our  dealings  with  China  at  this  critical  moment,  ob¬ 
viously  reference  to  presentation  our  case  UN. 

Woodward 


357.AD/ 11-1450 :  Telegram 

2'he  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Amtin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 


TOP  SECRET  New  York,  November  14, 1950 — 8 : 22  p.  m. 

[Received  November  14 — 8 : 49  p.  m.] 

825.  Re  instructions  to  certain  Embassies  (TS  reference  telegram 
Deptel  2487  to  London,  received  USUN  5:15  p.  m.,  November  14),^ 
Canadian  and  Australian  delegations  upon  instructions  their  Gov¬ 
ernments  approached  USUN  today  for  clarification.  Riddell  (Can¬ 
ada)  said  note  left  by  Woodward  not  clear  in  two  respects : 

{a)  Wliether  action  indicated  had  already  been  taken  or  was 
contemplated ; 

(b)  If  latter  were  ca^,  was  it  contemplated  action  might  be  taken 
without  further  SC  action.  Woodward  being  unable  to  answer  these 
questions,  Riddell  instructed  to  get  answere  from  us. 


Later  in  afternoon  Sir  Keith  Officer  (Australia)  called  on  Gross 
requesting  comments  on  message,  particularly  in  light  of  prior  dis¬ 
cussions  (mytel  806,  November  10).®  Sir  Keith  said  he  could  under¬ 
stand  tactical  military  requirements  but  was  concerned  lest  action 
foreshadowed  in  reference  telegram  might  lead  to  bombing  Man¬ 
churian  targets.  Sir  Keith  expressed  hope  “provocative  actions”  could 
be  avoided  at  least  until  Chinese  Communist  delegation  arrived  NY 
and  we  have  further  opportunity  to  ascertain  their  viewpoint. 


’Dated  November  13,  p.  1144. 

printed.  It  reported  on  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Gro.s.s  and  Sir  Keith 
expre.ssed  the  extreme  worry  felt  by  members  of  the 
Australian  Delegation  over  the  question  of  hot  pursuit.  (795.00/11-1050) 
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In  light  of  telephone  conversation  between  Gross  and  Ilickerson, 
Riddell  and  Sir  Keith  were  told  that  matter  was  being  handled  else¬ 
where,  that  Canadian  Ambassador  in  Washington  had  been  fully 
briefed  by  Department,  and  that  American  Embassy,  Canberra  was 
presumably  fully  briefing  Australian  Foreign  Office. 

Subsequent  to  foregoing  calls.  Gross  phoned  Hickerson  requesting 
authority  for  USUN  to  inform  Jebb,  Chauvel  and  Sunde  and  such 
authority  was  given. 

We  think  it  pertinent  to  raise  question  whether  broader  consulta¬ 
tions  here  might  be  useful.  As  Department  is  aware,  many  delegations 
here  are  genuinely  concerned  lest  military  actions  be  taken  uni¬ 
laterally  which  may  precipitate  or  provoke  expansion  of  hostilities. 
Our  experience  has  shown  that  many  of  these  delegations  are 
more  easily  led  than  driven  and  that  (always  subject  to  prudent  re¬ 
quirements  military  security)  it  will  better  assure  mobilization  of 
UN  sentiment  behind  any  military  action  thought  necessary  by  Uni¬ 
fied  Command  if  there  is  opportunity,  within  limits  of  security  and 
of  military  urgency,  to  have  at  least  selective  consultations.  This,  we 
are  confident,  will  better  assure  accomplishment  of  tactical  considera¬ 
tions  outlined  in  TS  Deptel  No.  498,  November  13. 

Some  specific  questions  certain  to  arise  here  are : 

(1)  Will  consultations  be  held  prior  to  military  action  in  or  over 
Manchuria  other  than  type  described  reference  telegram  ? 

(2)  Does  US  as  co-sponsor  of  draft  resolution  tabled  November  10 
in  SC,  intend  to  request  amendment  of  paragraph  related  to  “in¬ 
violate”  Sino-Korean  frontier  or  does  US  interpret  this  paragi’aph 
and  paragraph  which  immediately  follows  it  as  authorizing  action 
bevond  aerial  hot  pursuit  ? 

Austin 


320/11-1550 

M emorandit/m  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  {CIuI)h) 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  E astern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

coNFiDENTTAii  [IVashington, j  Novemboi’  15, 1950. 

Subject :  Relationship  of  Attendance  of  Chinese  Communist  Delega¬ 
tion  at  UN  re  Charge  of  American  Aggression  Against  Formosa 
to  Matter  of  Chinese  Communist  Intervention  in  Korea 

Reference :  USUN  Telegrams  Nos.  808  and  809,  November  11.^ 

It  is  noted  that  Chou  En-lai’s  two  telegrams  of  November  11  and 
November  12,  respectively,  announce  the  intent  that  representatives  of 
the  Peiping  regime  will  attend  the  meetings  of  the  UNSC  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Chinese  Communist  complaint  alleging  armed  aggression 


'  See  teleffram  809  from  New  York,  received  at  8 :  31  p.  m.  on  November  11, 
p.  1133,  and  footnote  2  thereto. 
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against  Foi-niosa,  and,  while  refusing  the  invitation  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  UNSC  to  discuss  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea,  pro¬ 
pose  that  “it  would  be  most  proper  that  the  SC  combine  the  discussion 
of  the  accusation  raised  by  the  Central  People's  Government  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  against  armed  aggression  on  Taiwan  by 
the  U.S.  Government  and  discussion  of  the  question  of  armed  inter¬ 
vention  in  Korea  by  the  U.S.  Government”  thus  to  enable  the  Chinese 
Communist  delegation  to  raise  an  accusation  “against  armed  interven¬ 
tion  in  Korea  by  the  U.S.  Government”. 

It  is  the  CA  position  that  the  Chinese  Communists  should  by  no 
manner  of  means  be  permitted  thus  to  confuse  the  issue.  Their  case  as 
regards  the  charge  of  American  armed  aggression  against  Formosa  is 
most  weak  and  must  inevitably  fall  of  its  own  weight.  It  is  the  ^loscow 
line  that  the  hostilities  in  Korea  are  the  result  of  aggression  mounted 
by  the  Republic  of  Korea  against  the  Communist  regime  in  North 
Korea  in  accordance  with  a  Machiavellian  American  plan.  No  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  case  based  on  law  or  logic,  even  though  in  the  halls 
of  the  UN,  Avould  alter  that  point  of  view.  The  Chinese  Communists, 
if  they  testify  in  the  UNSC  at  all  with  respect  to  Korea,  should  be 
caused  to  do  so  only  in  connection  with  UNSC  consideration  of  Chinese 
Communist  intervention.  No  charge  of  “American  aggression”  should 
be  permitted  to  reach  the  UNSC  with  respect  to  Korea  where  all  of  the 
present  trouble  has  so  clearly  resulted  from  actions  of  the  Coimnunist 
side  itself. 


Editorial  Note 

On  November  15,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  spoke  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  before  a  National  Conference  on  Foreign  Policy;  for 
the  text  of  his  statement,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin^  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  1950,  page  853.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Acheson 
attempted  to  allay  any  misunderstanding  or  anxiety  existing  in  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  Communist  leadership  that  the  United  States  had 
any  ulterior  designs  concerning  Manchuria  or  the  territories  and  instal¬ 
lations  along  either  side  of  the  Yalu  River. 

Assistant  Secretary  Rusk  spoke  before  the  same  audience  on  the 
same  day  along  the  same  lines  (text  ilid.^  December  4, 1950,  page  889) . 
He  emphasized  that  Chinese  interests  could  easily  be  accommodated 
unless  the  Chinese  were  plotting  the  eventual  seizure  of  all  Korea,  for 
which  the  United  Nations  could  not  stand. 
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795.00/11-1550 ;  Telegram 

The  Artibassad.or  in  Canada  {Woodward)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Ottawa,  November  15,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Eeceived  November  15 — 8 : 08  p.  m.] 

153.  Eeference  Deptel  95,  November  12  Embtel  150,  Novem¬ 

ber  14.  After  receiving  statement  and  aide-memoire  on  our  position 
hot  pursuit  Heeney  discussed  subject  by  telephone  with  Pearson  at 
Windsor.  As  a  result  Canadian  position  stiffened  considerably  as 
compared  Heeney’s  reaction  yesterday.  Ambassador  called  this  morn- 
ning  to  hear  statement  changed  Canadian  reaction. 

Following  is  text  External  Affairs  draft  paper  in  tliis  regard. 

“(1)  We  agree  with  the  US  Government  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  localize  the  conflict  in  Korea.  We  also  agree  that 
the  abuse  of  Manchurian  territory  by  the  enemy  could  impose  an  in¬ 
tolerable  burden  upon  the  UN  forces  operating  lawfully  and  properly 
on  UN  missions  in  Korea. 

“  (2)  The  immediate  question  is  wdiether  the  burden  has  not  become, 
or  is  likely  shortly  to  b^ome,  so  intolerable  as  to  make  it  necessary 
for  UN  aircraft  to  pursue  attacking  enemy  aircraft  up  to  two  or 
three  minutes  flying  time  into  Manchurian  air  space.  The  answer  to 
this  question  involves,  of  course,  the  careful  balancing  of  purely  mili¬ 
tary  considerations  against  the  political  consideration  that  combat 
operations  in  Manchurian  air  space  will  increase  the  risk  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  hostilities. 

“(3)  In  order  to  lessen  the  risk  that  the  step  which  the  US  Goy- 
ment  has  proposed  would  lead  to  an  extension  of  hostilities  and  in 
order  to  give  the  Chinese  Communists  an  opportunity  to  discontinue 
the  present  abuse  of  Manchurian  air  space  by  hostile  aircraft,  we 
consider  it  important  that,  before  the  UN  Commander-in-Chief  is 
instructed  to  permit  pursuit,  the  Chinese  Communist  Government 
should  be  given  a  specific  public  Avarning,  preferably  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Unified  Command  in  the  Security  Council,  that,  if 
hostile  aircraft  continue  to  use  Manchurian  air  space,  United  Nations 
airci’aft  will  naturall}’^  have  to  defend  themselves  in  the  air  space  over 
the  Yalu  Fiver  to  the  extent  of  pursuing  attacking  enemy  aircraft. 

“(4)  Such  a  warning  might  also  help  us  to  determine  the  real 
intentions  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  If  they  take  measures  to  stop 
the  use  of  their  air  space  by  hostile  aircraft,  this  will  to  some  extent 
indicate  a  desire  to  limit  the  conflict  on  their  Korean  border. 

“(5)  It  would  therefore  seem  to  us  to  be  wise  to  delay  a  decision 
whether  or  not  UN  aircraft  should  be  authorized  to  pursue  hostile  air¬ 
craft  into  Manchurian  air  space  until  reasonable  time  has  been  given 
for  the  Chinese  Communist  Government  to  show  whether  or  not  they 
intend  to  heed  this  warning. 


^  Same  as  telegram  2487,  November  13,  7  p.  m.,  to  London,  p.  1144. 
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“(6)  In  spite  of  the  case  which  could  be  made  under  international 
law  that  the  UN  Commander- in-Chief  has  the  right  to  authorize  UN 
aircraft  to  pursue  attacking  aircraft  into  Manchurian  airspace,  the 
Canadian  Government  considers  it  most  important  that  no  militai'y 
operations  take  place  outside  Korean  borders  without  specific  authority 
from  the  UN.” 

Heeney  also  said  that  according  NY  Times  November  7  Gross  has 
stated  UN  forces  would  not  take  action  outside  Korea  without  specific 
authorization  UN  ®  and  he  wondered  how  this  reconciled  with  present 
position. 

Aide-memoire  to  come  based  on  above  quoted  paper.® 

Woodward 


’  Telegram  301,  November  16,  from  New  York,  made  the  following  observation 
on  this  point : 

“For  information  Department  (re  TS  No.  153  from  Ottawa,  November  15), 
Veto  York  Times  November  7  attribution  to  Gross  was  erroneous  report  of 
comment  made  at  press  conference.  Only  reference  to  subject  is  following,  taken 
from  stenographic  minutes  of  meeting  with  press,  held  November  6,  1950  at  Lake 
Success : 

‘Question.  Can  you  tell  us.  Sir,  whether  General  MacArthur’s  instructions 
would  call  for  bombing  of  those  frontier  crossing  points  if  he  considered  that 
was  vital  to  the  protection  of  his  forces? 

Answer.  Well,  the  instructions  of  General  MacArthur,  as  has  been  reported 
to  the  Council,  are  very  explicit  and  do  prohibit  bombing  of  territory  outside 
Korea.  Crossing  of  the  frontier  or  a  military  action  of  any  kind  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  Korea  are  prohibited  and  of  cour.se  he,  himself,  has  issued  those 
instructions,  very  strict  instructions,  to  members  of  his  command.’”  (795.00/ 
11-1650) 

*  Telegram  156,  November  16,  from  Ottawa  contained  the  following  message  in 
regard  to  the  Canadian  aide-memoire: 

“Aide-memoire  mentioned  end  of  Embtel  153,  November  15  now  received.  It 
follows  exact  wording  of  draft  paper  quoted  in  153  except  insertion  one  addi¬ 
tional  paragraph  and  w’ord  changes  as  follows:  in  first  paragraph  read  Tlie 
Canadian  Government’  for  ‘we’.  In  third  paragraph  read  ‘Canadian  Government’ 
for  ‘we’  and  read  ‘notice  in  appropriate  terms’  for  ‘a  specific  public  warning’.  In 
fourth  imragraph  read  ‘notice’  for  ‘warning’.  New  fifth  paragraph  inserted  read¬ 
ing  ‘It  might  also  be  useful  if  a  representative  of  the  United  Nations  could 
establish  direct  contact  with  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  view  to  discussing  border  pi’oblems  arising  out  of  the  present 
situation  in  North  Korea.’ 

“Fifth  paragraph  renumbered  six  and  in  it  read  ‘the  Canadian  Government’  for 
‘us’,  also  ‘warning  notice’  for  ‘warning’.  Sixth  paragraph  renumber  7.”  (795.00/ 
11-1650) 


795.00/11-1650 :  Telegram 

7'he  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  16,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  16 — 10 :  54  a.  m.] 

390.  During  past  two  days  contact  with  CCF  in  8th  Army  Sector 
extremely  slight.  One  Chinese  from  125th  Division  of  42nd  Army  was 
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captuied  yesterday  about  25  miles  vest  of  Yongliung,  furtliest  south 
any  Chinese  yet  picked  up. 

Aerial  observation  last  night  and  night  before  of  border  traffic 
impossible.  However,  during  daylight  hours  yesterday  UN  pilots 
flying  along  on  south  bank  Yalu  sighted  heavy  railway  concentrations 
in  Antung  marshalling  yards,  leading  to  supposition  supplies  for  CCF 
and  North  Korea  being  funneled  in  from  north.  On  November  14,  hos¬ 
tile  Mig  jets  numbering  12-15  dashed  across  Yalu  from  Manchuria 
and  attacked  B-29s.  Two  of  latter  were  damaged  by  what  appeared 
to  be  projectiles  from  20  or  23  mm.  cannon.  Yesterday  only  one  hos¬ 
tile  plane  was  observed  over  North  Korea  at  Hoeryang  in  north¬ 
eastern  sector. 

Drtjmrigiit 


Editorial  Note 

At  his  news  conference  on  November  16,  President  Truman  delivered 
a  prepared  statement  on  the  situation  in  Korea ;  see  Public  Pa'pers  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  8.  Truman^  1960^  page 
711.  Mr.  Truman  endorsed  the  six-power  draft  resolution  before  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  asserted  that  the  United  Nations 
had  no  intention  of  carrying  hostilities  across  the  North  Korean- 
Chinese  frontier.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  United  States  “never  at 
any  time  entertained  any  intention  to  carry  hostilities  into  China.  So 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,”  he  continued,  “I  wish  to  state 
unequivocally  that  because  of  our  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  our  long-standing  friendship  for  the  people  of  China  we 
will  take  every  honorable  step  to  prevent  any  extension  of  the  hos¬ 
tilities  in  the  Far  East.  If  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  or  people 
believe  otherwise,  it  can  only  be  because  they  are  being  deceived  by 
those  whose  advantage  it  is  to  prolong  and  extend  hostilities  in  the 
Far  East  against  the  interests  of  all  Far  Eastern  people.” 


793.54/11-1650 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs  (J ohnson) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  16,  1950. 

Participants :  Mr.  Millet,  French  Embassy 

Mr.  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Department  of  State,  NA. 

Mr.  I^Iillet  called  with  reference  to  our  telegram  No.  258[2]^  to 
Paris  regarding  the  possibility  of  “hot  pursuit”  of  attacking  enemy 


*  Same  as  telegram  2487,  November  13,  7  p.  m.,  to  London,  p.  1144. 
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planes  across  the  enemy  frontier.  He  stated  that  he  had  no  instructions 
but  desired  to  obtain  information  as  to  whether  our  approach  to  the 
French  Gk)vemment  was  a  request  for  “consultation”  or  merely  “in¬ 
forming”  it  as  indicated  by  Aanbassador  Bruce  at  Paris.  I  told  him 
that  we  fully  recognized  the  great  interest  of  particularly  those  gov¬ 
ernments  which  were  participating  in  the  military  action  in  Korea 
in  decisions  such  as  this  and  we  had,  therefore,  immediately  informed 
them  of  the  possibility  that  a  decision  might  have  to  be  taken  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  if  they  desired  to  do  so. 
I  said  that  in  reaching  our  final  decision,  full  weight  would  be  given 
to  any  views  which  they  may  have  expressed.  Mr.  Millet  stated  that 
he  had  no  instructions  to  transmit  any  official  views  to  us,  but  that 
from  the  telegrams  which  had  been  exchanged  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Chauvel  at  New  York,  it  was  evident  that  both  Chauvel  and 
the  Foreign  Office  were  very  concerned  over  the  matter,  and  particu¬ 
larly  over  our  apparent  intent  to  make  the  decision  without  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  UN.  He  stated  that  he  expected  Mr.  Chauvel  probably 
would  have  instructions  on  the  matter  by  tomorrow. 

I  informally  and  personally  discussed  with  Mr.  Millet  the  various 
possibilities  and  probable  results  of  various  types  of  formal  or  in¬ 
formal  consultations  or  action  within  the  UN  which  might  be  under¬ 
taken  to  meet  the  apparent  French  views.  He  was  unable  to  suggest 
any  procedure  which  even  he  felt  would  be  practicable  from  the 
standpoint  of  meeting  the  problem.  I  avoided  making  any  commit¬ 
ment  as  to  our  course  of  action  if  the  views  of  the  French  and  other 
governments  were  unfavorable  which  was  the  evident  primaiy  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  call. 

In  reply  to  his  query  concerning  the  newspaper  reports  of  Mr. 
Rusk’s  reference  in  his  speech  yesterday  to  a  “buller  zone”,*  I  said  that 
we  would  be  interested  in  obtaining  the  details  and  developing  the 
thoughts  any  government  might  have  on  this  subject,  but  felt  that 
it  would  be  only  equitable  and  just  that  such  a  zone  be  established 
on  both  sides  of  the  Sino-Korean  frontier.* 


*  See  the  editorial  note,  p.  1158.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Rusk  made  the  following 
statement : 

“There  has  been  some  talk  about  a  buffer  zone.  That  perhaps  they  [ — the 
Chinese  Communists — ]  are  trying  to  create  in  North  Korea  a  buffer  zone 
between  themselves  and  United  Nations  forces.  That  is  a  matter  wliich  has 
come  up  for  some  discu.ssion  publicly  around  Lake  Success  and  is  a  matter 
about  wliich,  undoubtedly,  there  will  he  more  discussion  in  the  future.” 

’On  the  following  day,  Mr.  John.son  recorded  two  memoranda  of  telephone 
conver.sations  with  Mr.  Millet,  wherein  the  latter  stated  on  instructions  of  his 
government  that  the  views  expressed  by  him  on  November  16  in  regard  to  “hot 
pursuit”  were  the  official  views  of  the  Government  of  France  and  also  that  the 
Government  of  France  strongly  supported  the  .suggestion  of  Jlr.  Revin  for  a 
Security  Council  resolution  to  e.stabllsh  a  demilitarized  area  in  North  Korea. 
(795.00/11-1750;  330/11-1750) 
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795.00/11-1650 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  {Marshall) 

TOP  SECBET  Washington,  November  16,  1950. 

JIy  Dear  IMe.  Secretary:  The  Department  of  State  has  learned 
througli  reliable  channels  that  the  Indian  Ambassador  to  Peiping,  ]\Ir. 
Pannikar,  has  reported  that  the  Counselor  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Peiping  told  him  that  if  United  Nations  planes  bomb  Manchuria, 
they  would  be  attacked  by  the  Air  Force  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  you  may  wish  to  pass  this  information  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  it  is  requested  that  special  security  precautions  be  used  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  source. 

Sincere!}'  yours,  Aciieson 


795B.5/11-1650 

The  Defuty  Secretary  of  Defense  {Lovett)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  W^ASiiiNGTON,  16  November  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secp^etary  :  With  reference  to  my  letter  to  you  of  2  Novem¬ 
ber,  regarding  general  reductions  in  forces  to  be  deployed  by  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  Korea,  it  is  requested  that  due  to  the  fluid 
situation  in  Korea,  action  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  further  study 
and  I'ecommendation  by  this  Department. 

With  the  exeeption  of  the  Greek  and  Canadian  contingents,  the 
utilization  of  units  already  in  Korea  or  projected  for  deployment  to 
Korea  will  continue  as  originally  planned.  Since  operational  arrange¬ 
ments  to  ship  to  Korea  only  one  Greek  battalion  and  one  Canadian 
battalion,  instead  of  the  larger  forces  (brigades)  originally  planned, 
have  proceeded  to  an  advanced  stage,  it  would  be  both  difficult  and 
expensive  to  reveree  these  actions  at  this  time. 

No  decision  can  be  reached  at  this  time  concerning  the  diversion  to 
Europe  of  the  remainder  of  the  Canadian  brigade  until  the  situation 
in  Korea  has  been  clarified.  IMeanwhile,  the  Canadian  force  will  enter 
a  period  of  additional  training  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  as  pie- 
viously  scheduled. 

Faithfully  yours,  Pobert  A.  Lovett 
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795.00/11-1650 

Memorandum  hy  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 

Eastern  Affairs  {Merchant)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  16, 1950. 

Like  everyone  else,  I  have  been  racking  my  brains  as  to  possible 
additional  steps,  however  small,  which  we  might  take  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  hostilities  spreading  from  Korea.  I  submit  the  following, 
allthough  they  may  have  been  already  considered  and  rejected: 

1.  Clamping  down  on  statements  out  of  Tokyo  Headquarters  and 
lesser  commands. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  have  been  a  series  of  irresponsible  and 
provocative  statements  attributed  to  high  American  officers.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  they  have  served  to  arouse  further  the  suspicions  of  the 
Chinese  as  to  our  intentions.  I  suggest  that  the  Secretary  discuss 
this  with  General  Marshall  with  a  view  to  the  JCS  sending  out 
a  stiff  warning  for  General  Mac  Arthur  to  transmit  to  all  his 
subordinate  officers. 

2.  Similar  precautions  with  the  Rhee  Government. 

I  suggest  a  telegram  to  Muccio  asking  him  to  impress  upon  Rhee 
and  his  cabinet  the  vital  importance  at  this  point  of  avoiding  any 
provocative  or  belligerent  statements  on  the  part  of  ROK  officials. 

3.  Discuss  delicacy  of  present  situation  with  heads  of  wire  services, 
papers  or  syndicates  having  representatives  in  Korea  or  Tokyo. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  further  protection  against  irresponsi¬ 
bility  on  the  part  of  American  or  Korean  officers  and  officials,  the 
responsible  American  newspapers  would  be  willing  to  exercise  a 
voluntary  censorship  on  publication  of  interviews  or  statements 
which  might  further  increase  the  tension. 

4.  Presidential  action  at  home. 

If  it  has  not  already  been  done,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
should  ask  his  cabinet  and  members  of  the  Congress  of  both 
parties,  through  the  Congressional  leaders,  to  exercise  extreme 
restraint  in  any  public  statements  on  Korea  or  Chinese  interven¬ 
tion  at  this  time. 

All  of  the  above  relate  to  efforts  to  avoid  any  further  strain  due  to 
unnecessary  or  irresponsible  talk.  The  following  three  suggestions 
relate  to  efforts  to  make  sure  by  direct  contact  that  Peiping  is  left 
in  no  doubt  as  to  our  non-aggressive  intentions  provided  they  with¬ 
draw  from  their  intervention : 
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5.  A  personal  message  from  President  Truman  to  Mao  Tse-tung. 

I  think  we  should  consider  asking  the  British  or  Indians  in 
Peiping  to  transmit  pei'sonalljy  to  Mao  Tse-tung  a  letter  from 
the  President  which  would  reiterate  our  purposes.  It  should  be 
firm  but  not  minatory  in  pointing  out  the  consequences  of  con¬ 
tinued  intervention  on  their  part.  I  think  it  should,  moreover,  be 
kept  secret  at  the  outset  and  only  published  later  if  some  ad¬ 
vantage  from  such  action  appeared  clear. 

6.  Sending  an  agent  to  directly  contact  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
in  Hong  Kong. 

Tliis  should  be  someone  who  speaks  the  language,  possesses 
means  or  contacts  whereby  he  could  be  put  in  contact  with  Peiping 
agents,  clearly  an  official  and  not  a  private  go-between  and  yet 
not  of  a  rank  which  would  result  in  publicity.  Specifically,  I 
suggest  Sabin  Chase,’'  who  I  believe  meets  all  of  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  in  whose  judgment  and  discretion  I  have  complete 
confidence.  I  think  we  should  consider  putting  him  on  a  plane  in 
the  next  few  days  with  a  full  briefing  but  no  additional  tools 
other  than  a  signed  letter  from  the  Secretary  stating  that  he  has 
his  full  confidence;  that  he  be  provided  with  means  of  secure 
communication  directly  to  the  Secretary.  The  purpose  would  be 
to  reiterate  assurances  already  publicly  given  and  to  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  Communists’  true  intentions. 

7.  Direct  approach  to  Stalin. 

I  think  we  should  consider  instructing  Kirk  that  he  request  an 
interview  with  Stalin  for  the  purpose  of  re-stating  assurances 
already  publicly  given  the  Chinese  and  asking  him  to  endorse 
and  transmit  these  assurances  to  Mao  Tse-tung.  I  know  tins  is  a 
difficult  problem  of  approach  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance 
of  weakness. 

Any  of  the  last  three  steps,  before  being  undertaken,  should  be  fully 
discussed  in  advance  with  the  British  and  our  other  principal  allies. 

'  Chief  of  the  China  Branch,  Division  of  Research  for  the  Far  East,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  from  3  to  6:30  p.  m.  on 
November  16  with  debate  continuing  on  the  draft  six-power  reso  u- 
tion.  No  voting  action  was  taken.  For  the  record,  see  U.N.  documen 

S/PV.523. 
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357.AD/11-1450 ;  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

TOP  SECRET  "Washington,  November  16,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

Gadel  116.  Uriel  825,  Nov  14,  last  para.  As  indicated  by  Deptel 
2487,  Nov  13,  to  London  and  certain  other  posts.  Dept  fully  recog¬ 
nizes  justified  interest  and  concern  particularly  those  govts  whose 
forces  participating  in  action  in  Ivor  over  mil  decisions  of  Unified 
Command  which  might  entail  possibility  of  extension  of  area  of 
hostilities  and  will  continue  to  keep  such  govts  informed,  as  far  as 
possible  in  advance  of  taking  such  decisions,  in  order  that  they  may 
express  their  views  to  which  full  consideration  will  be  given. 

With  respect  to  second  question,  view  of  Dept  that  six  power  draft 
res  of  Nov  10  must  be  considered  as  a  whole  and  therefore,  affirmation 
of  policy  of  holding  Chi  frontier  with  Kor  inviolate  must  be  inter- 
jn-eted  in  relation  to  preceding  para  which  calls  upon  CC  to  with¬ 
draw  forces  now  in  Kor,  and  subsequent  para  which  calls  attn  to 
grave  danger  which  contd  intervention  by  Chi  forces  wld  entail  for 
maintenance  of  this  policy.  It  wld  appear  difficult  to  assert  that  CC 
cld  continue  indefinitely  to  claim  protection  afforded  by  one  section 
of  res  without  accepting  corresponding  obligations  of  other  sections. 

Acheson 


7a3A.00/ll-1650 ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  New  York,  November  16, 1950 — 6 : 24  p.  m. 

[Received  November  16 — 6 :  54  p.  m.] 
835.  Limb,  Korean  foreign  minister,  expresses  strong  hope  that  we 
will  confer  with  him  before  reaching  any  decision  on  question  of  buffer 
area  in  Northern  Korea  along  Yalu  River.  Ilis  Government  is  con¬ 
cerned  by  frequent  rumors  of  such  a  formula. 

Austin 


320/11—1650 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Missio^n  at  the 

United  Nations 

secret  Washington,  November  16,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

Gadel  118.  h  YI  and  comments  following  is  text  of  msg  from  Devin 
to  Brit  Amb  copy  of  which  delivered  to  Dept  Nov  14.  FonMin’s  pro- 
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posal  receiving  urgent  and  earnest  consideration  by  Dept,  but  do  not 
believe  suggestions  of  this  type  shkl  interfere  with  or  delay  considera¬ 
tion  of  present  six-power  draft  res. 

[Here  follows  the  text  of  the  message  from  Mr.  Bevin  to  Sir  Oliver 
Franks  dated  November  13,  page  1138.] 

Any  similar  j^i'oposals  put  forward  by  other  dels  shid  be  promptly 
transmitted  to  Dept.  While  not  commenting  thereon,  by  questioning 
you  shld  develop  concepts  behind  such  proposals.  Questions  shld  in¬ 
clude  such  details  whether  any  neutral  strip  wld  be  equally  applicable 
to  Chi  side  of  frontier,  who  wld  administer  neutral  zone,  basis  of  pos¬ 
sible  acceptability  to  Chi  Commies,  whether  it  wld  provide  base  for 
continued  existence  of  rump  NK  regime,  etc. 

Aciieson 


330/11-1650 :  Telegram 

The  Ainbassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


SECRET  New  Delhi,  November  16, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

[Received  November  16 — 7 :  35  p.  m.] 

1231.  1.  Bajpai  today  handed  me  following  excerpt  from  telegram 
just  received  from  Panikkar,  Indian  Ambassador  to  Peking: 

[Here  followed  the  message  from  Panikkar  stating  that  the  Chinese 
delegation  to  discuss  the  Formosa  issue  before  the  Security  Council 
had  left  on  November  15  and  was  due  in  New  York  on  November  19. 
Panikkar  imderstood  that  the  delegation  had  been  given  wide  powers 
to  discuss  Korea  also,  provided  that  the  whole  question  of  Korea  was 
taken  up  and  not  just  MacArthur’s  report.  Panikkar  stated  that  the 
Chinese  were  anxious  to  settle  the  Korean  question  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  they  were  parties  to  the  settlement.  His  impression  was 
that  they  would  be  agreea-ble  to  a  settlement  through  discussions  held 
outside  the  Security  Council  in  view  of  their  finn  belief  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  resolution  on  Korea  was  invalid  because  of  Chinese  and  Soviet 
nonparticipation.  Panikkar  also  understood  that  the  delegation  might 
be  willing  to  discuss  informally  with  the  representatives  of  other 
powers,  including  the  United  States,  issues  of  a  general  nature.] 

2.  Bajpai  said  that  he  was  giving  me  this  without  comment  because . 


{a] 

(&) 


He  had  lost  confidence  in  Panikkar  and;  _  t  .. 

lo,  He  did  not  want  US  Government  to  misunderstand  motive 
in  passing  this  along.  GOT  was  not  trying  to  bring  pressure  on  US 
to  come  to  iindeistanding  with  Peking  and  d^  not  know  whether  such 
understanding  was  possible.  Nevertheless,  GOl  was  still  anxiously 
hoping  some  development  would  take  which  would  foresta 

another  world  war.  This  telegram  was  so  different  from  others  which 
have  been  received  from  Panikkar  that  he  was  hoping  China  was 
commencing  have  more  sober  thoughts  about  possibilities  of  third  wai. 
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3.  Bajpai  told  me  in  utmost  confidence  that  telegraphic  instructions 
were  being  sent  to  Panikkar  instructing  him,  in  case  Peking  appears 
to  be  taking  more  friendly  attitude  than  it  has  assumed  since  launch¬ 
ing  Tibetan  campaign,  again  impress  upon  Communist  China  that 
no  great  powers  have  designs  against  it  and  express  hope  it  will 
refrain  from  pursuing  policies  which  may  lead  to  war.  lie  said  Panik¬ 
kar  had  been  informed  it  would  be  useless  deliver  this  message  unless 
attitude  Peking  was  more  friendly  than  it  had  been  during  recent 
weeks. 

Department  pass  London.  Eepeated  info  London  49. 

Henderson 


330/11-1750 

Memorandum  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  (Glubb) 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rush) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  17,  1950. 

Subject:  Probable  Consequences  of  Carrying  UN  Hostilities  into 
Manchuria 

Ref. :  CIA  Memorandum  November  9, 1950  for  NSC 
CA  finds  itself  unable  to  accept  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  the  reference  memorandum  that  “action  by  U.N.  forces 
to  attack  troop  concentrations  or  air  fields  north  of  the  Yalu  River,  or 
to  pursue  enemy  aircraft  into  Chinese  territory  would  not  increase 
the  already  substantial  risk  that  the  situation  may  degenerate  into 
a  general  war  involving  Russia”,  that  such  action  would  “probably 
materially  increase  the  extent  of  Chinese  Communist  reaction  in 
Korea  proper  [only]^”. 

CA’s  reasoning  is  as  follows : 

As  set  forth  in  the  JIIC  report  of  November  9,* *  there  was  infor¬ 
mation  indicating  that  a  northward  troop  movement  from  the  south 
and  east  China  areas  had  been  under  way  for  the  past  month,  and 
that  it  was  apparently  accelerated  in  late  October,  and  that  “almost 
all  recent  information  points  to  a  heavy  and  accelerated  build-up  of 
Chinese  Communist  strength  in  northeast  China”.  The  reference  re¬ 
port  noted  that  “Open  Communist  acceptance  of  responsibility  for 
the  fate  of  North  Korea  has  also  become  apparent  in  statements  from 
Moscow  and  Eastern  Europe  in  the  past  few  days.  .  .  .  The  con¬ 
trast  of  these  statements  with  Commimist  Party  efforts  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  play  down  the  question  of  intervention  in  Korea  is 

'  Brackets  appear  in  the  source  text. 

*  Not  printed. 
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striking.  .  .  .  the  unreserved  nature  of  the  propaganda  implies  an 
intent  to  turn  the  tide  in  Korea  through  an  unofficial  war  by  the 
Chinese  Commimists.”  The  report  admitted  that  “it  still  cannot  be 
determined  conclusively  whether  the  objective  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  is  to  tie  down  U.N.  forces  in  Korea  for  an  indefinite  period 
or  whether  they  are  making  preparations  for  an  offensive  to  attempt 
to  drive  the  U.N.  forces  out  of  Korea.”  It  observed  further  that  “The 
scale  of  the  Chinese  military  build-up  in  Northeast  China,  however, 
is  indicative  of  a  growing  military  capability  beyond  any  apparent 
defensive  needs,  and  the  increasing  belligerency  of  Chinese  propa¬ 
ganda  also  indicates  the  beginnings  of  a  campaign  to  prepare  their 
people  for  continuing  if  not  augmented  support  of  the  North  Korean 
Communists.  The  risk  of  war  which  the  Chinese  have  assumed  fur¬ 
ther  raises  the  question  of  what  commitment  the  U.S.S.R.  may  have 
made  to  China  and  at  what  point  the  U.S.S.R.  would  come  to  her 
aid,  particularly  if  air  attacks  on  Chinese  territory  should  be  made.” 

The  last  quoted  item  from  the  reference  JIIC  report  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  recent  comment  coming  from  the  Netherlands  Foreign 
Office  which  has  transmitted  the  estimate  of  their  Peiping  office  that 
Manchuria  may  constitute  a  trap  for  UN  forces.  This  same  subject  is 
taken  under  consideration  in  Mr.  Emmerson’s  memorandum  of  No¬ 
vember  6  ®  on  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  intentions  in  Korea 
where,  pointing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
braved  the  risk  of  UN  bombing  of  Chinese  cities  by  reason  of  their 
intervention,  he  said  that  the  taking  of  the  risk  could  mean  as  one 
hypothesis  that  “the  Moscow-Peiping  axis  actually  desires  us  to  launch 
an  attack  on  China  which  would  bring  into  play  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty, 
permit  involvement  of  the  USSR  against  Japan  and  eventuate  in 
World  War  III”. 

The  military  commentator  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  writing  under  Hong 
Kong  dateline  of  November  15  {New  York  Times,  November  16) ,  while 
reporting  the  Hong  Kong  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  objective  in  Korea  was  limited  to  forcing  us  to  fight  a  war  of 
attrition  there  indefinitely,  commented  that  “indications  are  strong 
that  both  the  Chinese  Comnuinists  and  the  Russians  arc  preparing  for 
any  eventuality  in  Manchuria  or  the  Korean  area.  The  most  important 
of  these  indications  is  the  concentration  of  military  forces  now  occur¬ 
ring  in  that  area.”  Taking  note  of  some  of  the  recent  Gliinese  Com¬ 
munist  troops  dispositions,  he  concluded  that  the  enemy  troops  now 
concentrating  in  IVfanchuria  were  “a  very  powerful  force  potentially 
by  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  How  the  Krejnlin  and  Peiping  intend 
to  employ  these  hordes  will  determine  the  future  fate  of  the  world.” 

’  Not  printed. 
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Hanson  Baldwin’s  estimate  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  gets  sup¬ 
port  currently  from  many  quarters  both  in  United  States  and  friendly 
capitals.  In  general  line  with  that  estimate  is  the  quoted  comment  of 
Lt.  Gen  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer  who,  in  an  address  yesterday  at  San 
Francisco,  stated  inter  alia  that  “Recently  catastrophic  events  in  the 
Far  East  suggest  strongly  that  the  Communist  leaders  have  elected 
to  use  military  force  .  .  .  (and)  we  are  on  the  brink  of,  if  not  already 
involved  in,  World  War  III  .  .  .  (and)  face  subjugation  or  even 
annihilation  bj^  the  Communists.”* 

In  sum,  one  is  bound  to  conclude  from  the  scale  of  the  military 
movements  undertaken  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  from  the  defense 
preparations  they  are  making  at  home,  and  from  the  violence  of  their 
propaganda  that  they  are  preparing  for  major  events.  How  those 
major  events  are  to  be  touched  off  still  remains  unknown  to  us.  The 
possibility  that  the  carrying  of  UN  military  operations  into  Man¬ 
churia  would  have  been  used  as  a  springboard  by  the  Communist  side 
has  already  been  suggested.  The  JIIC  report  under  mention  noted  in 
passing  that  the  USSR  has  in  recent  weeks  made  speeific  reference  to 
the  Sino-Soviet  mutual  defense  treaty.  Both  the  Chinese  and  Soviet 
propagandists  have  put  on  record  their  allegation  that  the  United 
States  has  used  Japanese  troops  in  fighting  in  Korea.'*  The  Nero  Yoi'k 
Times  today  reports  a  new  Soviet  allegation  carried  by  Pravda  that 
.Tapaneso  troops  are  participating  extensively  in  the  Korean  war,  and 
that  a  secret  military  agreement  was  under  negotiation  between  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  and  the  Japanese  Government  providing  for  a 
30-year  occupation  of  Japan  by  U.S.  forces  of  three  divisions  strength, 
with  a  tripling  of  the  Japanese  reserve  police  corps  now  numbering 
75,000. 

CA  reiterates  the  belief  previously  expressed  (CA  Memorandum, 
November  10,  1950,  “Action  Respecting  Korean-Manchurian  Fron¬ 
tier”)  that  the  carrying  of  UN  military  operations  into  Manchuria 
would  bo  attended  by  a  strong  |x)ssibility  that  there  would  be  set  off 
a  violent  political-military  reaction  which  would  be  detrimcnta,!  to  the 
UN  and  U.S.  jx»litical  and  military  jmsitions  alike.  CA  believes  that 
the  I'olatively  minor  military  advantage  which  might  be  immediately 
obtained  by  “hot  pursuit”  of  hostile  planes  across  the  frontier  would 
be  far  outweighed  by  the  increased  risk — already  seemingly  grave — of 
a  general  war. 

♦iVcjo  York  Times,  Nov.  17, 1950.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text] 

‘  The  Soviet  representative  on  the  I'^ar  Eastern  Commission  liad  made  this 
allegation  at  the  November  2nd  meeting  of  that  body  and  then  released  his 
statement  to  the  press.  At  the  November  10  meeting  of  the  FEC,  the  U.S. 
representative  (Hamilton)  took  note  of  the  denials  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  as  well  as  by  General  MacArthur.  For 
the  text  of  a  similar  statement  made  by  Mr.  Handlton  on  November  30,  see  the 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  11,  1950,  p.  936. 
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795.00/11-1750 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Australia  [Jamnan)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOi’  SECRET  Canberra,  November  17, 1950 — 4  p.  m. 

xiact  [Received  November  17 — 10 : 48  a.  m.] 

154.  Gist  of  Deptel  132,  November  13  ^  conveyed  to  Menzies  within 
hour  of  receipt  and  notification  sent  safehand  Sydney  await  Spender 
on  arrival  evening  November  15.  Watt  ^  on  instructions  from  Spender 
tliis  morning  gave  Embassy  tentative  thinking  with  formal  reply  to 
follow.  Australian  Government  position  re  Chinese  Communist  inter¬ 
vention  Korea,  pending  further  clarification  objectives,  remains  in 
principle  as  stated  Embtel  148,  November  11.®  On  other  hand  govern¬ 
ment  recognizes  military  situation  described  Deptel  132  cannot  be 
allowed  continue  indefinitely.  Seeking  method  avoid  precipitate  action 
while  producing  practical  effect  deterring  Communist  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  pursuing  apparent  present  course,  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  tentatively  suggests  following  procedure : 

(1)  Further  I^Iac Arthur  report  to  SC  giving  full  military  facts 
relative  Communist  action  over  Manchurian  border,  if  these  not 
already  available  to  SC. 

(2)  Consideration  whether  it  practicable  for  SC  after  considering 
such  report  to  issue  “declaration”  citing  facts,  then  “(a)_  deploring 
breaches  international  law,  (b)  assuming  Chinese  Communist  Govern¬ 
ment  (not  fonnally  associated  with  operations  over  Manchurian 
border)  will  be  fully  conscious  of  need  prevent  further  breaches, 
(c)  pointing  out  UN  Forces  under  heaviest  provocation  have  acted 
so  far  with  great  restraint  to  own  military  disadvantage,  (<^)  indicat¬ 
ing  it  unreasonable  expect  restraint  continue  indefinitely,  (e)  stating 
if  Chinese  Communist  Government  unwilling  or  unable  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  misuse  its  territory,  UN  F orces  in  self-defense  may  be  compelled 
pursue  for  limited  distances  into  Manchuria  any  planes  attacking 
them  in  Korea  and  seeking  refuge  over  border,  (/)  stressing  SC  desire 
limit  area  of  conflict  and  respect  integrity  Manchurian  border, 
(g)  expressing  hope  Chinese  Communist  Government  will  take  iin- 
mediate  action  insure  integrity  of  border  respected  from  its  side  . 

Watt  offered  following  comments  on  tentatively  suggested 
procedure ; 

(1)  Any  “declaration”  must  be  in  form  not  implying  diplomatic 
recognition  Chinese  Communist  regime. 


*  Same  as  telegram  2487,  November  13,  7  p.  m.,  to  Loudon,  p.  M44. 

’Alan  S.  Watt,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs. 

’The  Australian  Government  felt  that  the  intervention  of  Comimmist  Ch  na 
produced  a  new  situation  calling  for  caution  and  careful 

the  provocation  caused  by  use  of  the  Manchurian  sanctuary  by  the  Cominunists 
the  Australian  Government  felt  that  the  consequences  of  violation  of  the 
Manchurian  border  by  U.N.  forces  would  be  so  great  that 
temporarily  to  ignore  this  provocation  to  the  extent  pos.sible.  (743.00/11-1150) 
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(2)  Suggestion  of  a  “declaration”  designed  avoid  possible  veto  of 
formal  resolution. 

(3)  Suggestion  made  in  effort  devise  procedure  which  while  avoid¬ 
ing  appearance  of  ultimatum  would  have  effect  of  giving  serious  warn¬ 
ing  to  Chinese  Communist  Government  and  might  restrain  present 
operations  from  Manchuria. 

(4)  If  warning  wei'e  ignored  and  present  attacks  continued  so  that 
military  action  of  sort  proposed  became  unavoidable,  it  would  be 
clear  all  peaceful  efforts  had  been  exhausted. 

Jarman 


795.00/11-1750 

The  British  Emhassy  to  the  Department  of  State  ^ 


SECRET 

Message  From  ]Mr.  Be\tn  to  Sir  Olii-er  Franks 
Dated  IGtii  Nom:;mber 

I  have  now  considered  the  memorandum  given  to  me  by  American 
Ambassador  in  London  *  and  regret  that  I  cannot  endorse  the  United 
States  suggestion  that  violation  of  the  jManchurian  border  may  be 
necessary.  To  my  thinking,  the  suggestion  has  potentialities  of  great 
danger,  for  it  is  likely  to  result  in  tlie  I’ery  thing  which  we  want  to 
avoid,  namely  the  spreading  of  the  conflict. 

You  should  convey  my  views  to  Mr.  Acheson  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  understand  that  tlie  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  telegraphing  to  Lord  Tedder. 

Washington,  [November  17, 1950.] 

'A  note  on  the  source  text  indicated  that  tills  document  vras  delivered  to 
Mr.  Merchant’s  office  hy  Mr.  Graves  of  the  British  Embas.sy  on  November  17. 

“The  memorandum,  not  printed,  was  ba.sed  on  telegram  2487,  November  13, 
7  p.  m.,  to  London,  p.  1144. 


795.00/11-1750 

The  British  Emhassy  to  the  Department  of  State 


SECRET 

^Message  From  IMr.  Bevin  to  Sir  Oliver  Franks 
Dated  ITtii  Noit.mber,  1950 

CHINESE  INTERIT.NTION 

I  regard  Mr.  Acheson’s  response  as  encouraging.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  now  agree  that  we  should  allow  the  present  joint  resolution 
to  stand  but  consider  that  we  should  use  the  opportunity  which  the 
debate  will  offer  to  interpret  the  relevant  passages  in  the  resolution  on 
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the  lines  of  the  suggestions  for  a  demilitarised  area  outlined  in  my 
earlier  telegram. 

2.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  at  a  suitable  opportunity  during  the 
debate  Jebb  should  give  a  broad  outline  of  these  suggestions  which  ho 
might  present  as  a  supplementary  interpretation  of  the  resolution  and 
within  its  spirit.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Acheson  will  be  prepared  to  instruct 
the  American  representative  on  the  Council  to  support  such  a  line. 

3.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  in  the  meantime  the  offensive 
should  be  held  up  and  are  pressing  for  this  through  their  own  channels. 
I  endorse  their  view.  Nevertheless  if  the  Americans  feel  that  it  is  too 
late  to  call  a  halt  now,  I  would  still  consider  it  essential  to  secure  the 
demilitarisation  of  the  area  by  the  eventual  withdrawal  from  it  of 
United  Nations  and  other  Foi*eign  Forces. 

4.  I  am  fully  conscious  that  a  solution  still  remains  to  be  found  for 
the  other  points  raised  in  your  telegram.  These  are  being  studied  and 
I  hope  that  if  the  Americans  agree  to  the  general  lines  of  our  sugges¬ 
tion  we  can  sort  these  out  together. 

5.  Please  see  INIr.  Acheson  again  and  put  these  points  to  him. 

Washington,  [undated.] 


795.00/11-1750 

The  British  Emhassy  to  the  Department  of  State 

SECRET 

Message  From  Mr.  Bevin  to  Sir  Oliver  Franks 
Dated  17tii  November,  1950 

My  immedately  iireceding  telegram. 

Chinese  Intervention  in  Korea. 

Chinese  intentions  are  unpredictable  but  it  is  essential  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  they  understand  the  pacific 
nature  of  our  intentions  towards  Chinese  territoiy.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  read  the  wise  and  statesman-like  announcement  by  the  President 
yesterday  which  does  much  to  make  the  position  clear.^ 

2.  I  am  proposing  to  make  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
designed  to  secure  publicity  in  China.  In  it  I  would  try  to  convince 
the  Chinese  that  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  are 
tliose  publicly  stated,  that  we  have  no  ulterior  designs  and  no  inten¬ 
tions  to  violate  Chinese  territorial  integrity,  that  the  implications 
of  Chinese  action  in  Korea  are  extremely  grave,  and  that  while  it  is 

‘  Seo  the  editorial  note  on  Bresident  Truman’s  news  conference  on  November  IG, 
p.  IIGI. 
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our  earnest  desire  to  prevent  any  extension  of  the  conflict,  the  deci¬ 
sion  and  the  responsibility  will  lie  with  them. 

3.  But  the  situation  is  so  serious  that  I  think  we  ought  to  go  fur¬ 
ther  than  making  governmental  declarations  and  attempt  to  bring 
our  intentions  home  to  the  Chinese  through  any  other  available  chan¬ 
nels.  I  think  it  is  also  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
opinion  in  our  countries  that  we  can  be  shown  to  have  tried  all  possible 
means  to  make  our  position  clear. 

4.  It  may  be  possible  to  make  direct  contacts  with  the  Chinese 
Delegation  when  they  arrive  in  New  York  and  in  preparation  for 
this  I  am  strengthening  the  Delegation  by  sending  Mr.  Lamb  *  to 
New  York.  But  it  looks  as  if  the  delegation  may  not  arrive  in  New 
York  for  some  time  and  meanwhile  the  situation  may  deteriorate. 
I  therefore  propose  to  take  the  following  immediate  steps. 

5.  Though  Mr.  Hutchison  in  Peking  unfortunately  has  no  right  of 
access  to  the  Chinese  Government  on  matters  of  general  imlicy,  I 
propose  to  instruct  him  to  try  to  see  Chou  En  Lai  (even  at  the  risk 
of  inviting  a  snub)  or  at  any  rate  the  highest  available  responsible 
official,  to  convey  a  statement  on  the  general  lines  of  paragraph  2 
above.  I  do  not  propose  to  convey  to  the  Chinese  Government  an 
indication  of  our  proposals  and  ideas  for  a  demilitarised  area.  If 
however  the  Chinese  should  give  any  opening  to  ISIr.  Hutchison  in 
the  course  of  conversation  about  future  possibilities  in  the  frontier 
area,  I  would  ask  him  to  enquire  from  them  (as  being  an  enquiry 
from  him  personally)  whether  they  had  ever  given  any  thought  to 
the  idea  of  a  demilitarised  area  in  North  Korea  and  if  so  whether 
they  would  like  him  to  convey  any  suggestions  regarding  this  to  me. 

6.  I  also  propose  to  inform  Pandit  Nehru  of  the  approach  which 
Mr.  Hutchison  will  be  making  to  the  Chinese  Government  and  shall 
ask  him  to  consider  sending  instructions  to  the  Indian  Ambassador 
in  Peking  to  make  a  parallel  approach. 

7.  Finally  I  propose  to  instruct  His  Majesty’s  Ambassador  in  Mos¬ 
cow  to  inform  the  Soviet  Government,  in  view  of  their  declared 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  of  the  views  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  on  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East.  Sir 
D.  Kelly  would  not  raise  the  question  of  a  demilitarised  zone. 

8.  I  do  not  much  like  Mr.  Pearson’s  suggestion  that  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  might  get  in  touch  with  the  Peking 
Government  since  this  might  detract  from  the  efficacy  of  the  ap¬ 
proaches  suggested  above. 

9.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  so  inform  Mr.  Acheson.  I  am  sure 
that  the  United  States  Government  will  agree  with  what  I  am  doing 

’  Lionel  IT.  Lamb,  formerly  Counselor  of  Embassy  and  Minister  at  the  British 
Embassy  in  China. 
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as  they  share  our  views  as  to  our  common  objectives  (namely  those 
outlined  above).  In  view  of  our  recognition  of  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  we  may  however  be  better  placed  than  they  to  take  the 
initiative. 

IYasiiingtox,  [undated.] 


705.00/11-1750 

Memorandum  of  Conversation.^  hy  the  Anibassador  in  Korea  {MuccioY 

SECRET  [Tokyo,]  November  17,  1950. 

Subject :  North  Korean  Militai’y  Action 
Participants :  General  MacArthur 
Ambassador  Muccio 

General  MacArthur  outlined  in  considerable  detail  his  conclusions  as 
to  Chinese  Communist  motives  in  North  Korea.  These  reflected  mainly 
Chinese  Communists  imperialistic  aspirations  acting  independently  of 
the  Kremlin.  The  General  went  on  along  lines  similar  to  those  recorded 
by  Mr.  Sebald  in  his  Memo  of  November  14. 

The  General  continued  that  he  was  sure  the  Chinese  Communists  had 
sent  25,000,  and  certainly  no  more  that  30,000,  soldiei’s  across  the 
border.  They  could  not  possibly  have  got  more  over  with  the  surrepti¬ 
tiously  covert  means  used.  If  they  had  moved  in  the  open,  they  would 
have  been  detected  by  our  Air  Forces  and  our  Intelligence. 

The  General  then  went  on  that  he  had  finally  received  aiithorization 
to  knock  out  the  Korean  end  of  the  bridges  across  the  Yalu;  the  Air 
Force  was  concentrating  on  doing  so  and,  at  the  same  time,  destroying 
all  resources  in  the  narrow  stretch  between  our  present  positions  and 
the  border.  Unfortunately,  this  area  wull  be  left  a  desert. 

The  General  stated  that  he  is  mounting  an  all  out  offensive  ^  and  is 
certain  that  the  whole  area  still  in  the  hands  of  Nortli  Koreans  and 
Cliinese  Communists  would  be  cleared  within  ten  days.  Upon  attain¬ 
ing  our  immediate  objectives,  he  plans  to : 

1.  Release  all  Korean  Prisoners  of  War  with  the  admonition  that  if 
any  should  resume  fighting,  they  will  be  subject  to  treatment  as  irregu¬ 
lar  forces.  The  question  of  the  restoration  of  civil  rights  to  these 
paroled  Prisoners  of  War,  of  course,  would  be  a  matter  for  determina¬ 
tion  by  ROK. 


*  Thi.s  memorandum  was  transmitted  to  the  Department  under  cover  of  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Rusk,  not  printed,  which  was  received  on  Deeeml)er  4.  The  letter 
indicated  that  the  conversation  took  place  on  the  evening  of  November  16. 

*In  telegram  C-69211,  November  18,  General  MacArthur  informed  the  .TCS 
that  the  offensive  would  be  launched  on  November  24;  see  Applcman,  South  to 
the  Naktonff,  North  to  the  Yalu,  p.  774. 
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2.  lie  will  take  all  Chinese  Prisoners  of  War  to  the  border,  release 
them,  and  send  them  across  the  line. 

3.  As  a  further  means  of  emphasizing  to  the  Avorld  the  end  of  the 
Korean  Military  Action,  he  will,  at  once,  order  the  Eighth  Army  back 
to  J apan,  leaving  the  stabilization  of  the  situation  to  the  Tenth  Corps, 
UN  National  Units,  and  the  ROK  Forces. 

J.  J.  M[uccio] 


795.00/11-1750 

Memorandum  hy  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council  (Lay)  to  the  National  Security  Council  Senior  Staff 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  November  17,  1950. 

Subject :  U.S.  Courses  of  Action  with  Respect  to  Korea 
References:  o.  NSC  81/2^ 

5.  Record  of  Meeting  of  the  Senior  NSC  Staff,  Novem¬ 
ber  16, 1950,  paragraph  2.^ 

The  enclosed  draft  interim  report  on  the  subject,  submitted  by  the 
Senior  Defense  member®  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  at  the 
Senior  Staff  meeting  on  November  16,  is  transmitted  herewith  for 
consideration  by  the  Senior  Staff  at  its  meeting  on  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  at  2 :  30  p.  m. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 


[Annex] 

Noi'ember  16,  1950. 

Drai’T  FOR  NSC  Staff  Consideilvtion  Only  (Senior  Staff) 

I.STERIM  REPORT  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  ON  UNITED  STATES 
COURSES  OF  ACTION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  KOREA 

1.  The  National  Security  Council  has  continued  its  review  of  the 
situation  created  by  the  intervention  of  Chinese  Communist  forces 
in  Korea.  This  report  is  supplemental  to  the  interim  report  of  the 
Council  dated  November  14, 1950.* * 

2.  The  military  operations  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  are 
being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  current  directives.  The  resistance 
by  the  North  Korean  forces,  fortified  by  substantial  numbci-s  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists,  continues.  Men  and  materiel  continue  to  flow  across 

*  Dated  November  14,  p.  1150. 

’  Not  printed. 

*  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Thomas  Pinletter. 

*NSC  81/2.  [  Footnote  in  the  source  text] 
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the  Manchurian  boundary  to  the  support  of  the  North  Korean  troops. 
Communist  aircraft,  notably  the  Russian  built  Mig-15,  continue  to 
engage  our  forces  and  to  return  to  sanctuary  across  the  Yalu  River. 

3.  While  hoping  that  the  United  Nations  forces  will  achieve  a 
rapid  success  in  spite  of  this,  the  Council  I’ccognizes  the  possibility 
that  the  military  situation  may  result  in  a  request  by  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  United  Nations  forces  for  authority  to  reduce  Chinese 
Communist  support  by  air  attack  against  targets  in  Manchuria. 

4.  The  Council  believes  that  two  major  policies  should  dominate 
our  actions  in  Korea,  one  affirmative  and  one  negative. 

The  affirmative  policy  is  to  continue  our  vigorous  support  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  consequent  development  of  that  organization 
as  the  medium  through  which  it  is  hoped  that  aggression  will  be 
prevented  and  war  eliminated  as  a  human  institution. 

The  second  policy  is  to  avoid  having  the  Soviets  succeed  in  in¬ 
volving  us  in  a  war  with  Communist  China. 

5.  The  Council  believes  that  the  creation  of  a  situation  whereby 
United  Nations  aircraft  would  attack  targets  in  Manchuria  would 
increase  very  substantially  the  likelihood  that  we  would  become  in¬ 
volved  in  war  with  Communist  China  and  therefore  believes  it 
important  that  all  possible  action  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  such  attacks  by  United  Nations  forces. 

6.  At  the  moment  the  military  action  of  the  United  Nations  forces 
is  going  reasonably  well  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  even  with¬ 
out  such  attacks  in  Manchuria  the  United  Nations  forces  may  succeed 
in  driving  the  Communist  forces  out  of  Korea. 

7.  On  the  other  hand  this  happy  result  may  not  be  forthcoming 
and  it  may  be  that  the  best  that  the  United  Nations  forces  can  do, 
without  undertaking  air  attacks  against  Manchuria,  is  to  hold  the 
line.  Should  this  situation  arise,  the  Council  believes  that  such  a  line 
should  be  held  as  long  as  possible. 

8.  If,  however,  the  Chinese  Communists,  through  their  assistance 
to  the  North  Korean  forces,  succeed  in  causing  the  United  Nations 
forces  to  retire,  the  Council  believes  that  the  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  a  political  course  of  action  by  the  United 
States,  within  the  United  Nations,  which  would  openly  and  effec¬ 
tively  hold  Russia  responsible  for  the  action  in  Korea. 

9.  To  hold  Russia  responsible  for  this  action  would  be  a  very  grave 
step.  Tlie  Council  believes,  however,  that  unless  the  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations,  built  up  at  so  much  cost  in  the  Korean  war,  is  to  be 
lost,  and  the  cause  of  peace  correspondingly  harmed,  the  United 
Nations  forces  cannot  accept  a  military  defeat  in  Korea  without  mak- 
in‘>-  it  clear  to  the  world  that  such  defeat  is  caused  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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795.00/11-1750 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  John  P,  Davies  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  17,  1950. 

The  Problem 

To  formulate  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  the  crisis  posed 
by  the  present  situation  in  Korea. 

Analysis 

To  be  understood,  the  problems  which  now  confront  us  on  the 
Korean-Manchurian  border  must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  ureat 
power  confrontation.  Only  if  we  have  this  understanding  can  we 
judge  wisely  the  course  which  we  should  follow. 

The  Kremlin’s  Korean  adventure  was  a  symptom  of  ^Moscow’s  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  previously  existing  ratio  of  power  between  the 
Free  World  and  the  Soviet  Empire.  It  indicated  that  the  Kremlin 
felt  it  necessary  either  to  compensate  for  the  gradual  but  steady  ad¬ 
vance  of  power  in  the  Free  World  or  to  maintain  the  dynamics  of  the 
Bolshevik  movement  through  further  expansion,  or  both.  It  was  ob¬ 
viously  a  carefully  calculated  design.  But  it  failed  to  take  into  account 
the  extent  of  our  reaction.  Instead  of  advancing  its  power  position, 
the  Korean  adventure  had  by  July  begun  to  pose  the  threat  of  a 
major  reverse  and  by  October  the  reality  of  this  threat  was  urgent 
and  real.  At  this  point  the  Chinese  Communists  moved  to  save  the 
situation. 

Because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  Kremlin  to  be  well  forearmed,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  Kremlin  might  at  any  time  between  the 
commitment  of  American  forces  and  the  Inchon  landing  have  taken 
up  positions  along  the  38th  parallel  to  insure  at  least  a  continuance 
of  the  status  quo  ante.  It  did  not  do  this,  nor  did  the  Chinese.  Like¬ 
wise,  a  natural  defensive  position  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  our  hands.  It  was  not  until  our  forces  were  near 
the  frontier  that  the  Chinese,  not  the  U.S.S.R.,  moved  with  great 
vigor  and  decision  to  counter  our  advances. 

Three  deductions  are  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  said  thus  far : 

(1)  Any  action  of  ours  which  threatens  to  advance  our  power  posi¬ 
tion  or  reduce  the  Kremlin’s  will  produce  a  reaction  from  the  Kremlin 
desi.Tned  at  least  to  compensate  for  its  threatened  loss. 

(2)  The  Kremlin  will  be  inclined,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  immediate 
advantages  and  increased  risks  to  itself,  to  create  a  situation  in  which 
our  action  is  taken  in  a  context  which  can  be  presented  as  aggressive. 

(3)  It  will  seek,  if  possible,  to  cause  others  to  fight  its  battles  for  it. 

Let  us  examine  these  deductions  in  more  detail. 
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This  concept  of  action  and  reaction  in  the  power  struggle  is  deeply 
engrained  in  Kremlin  thinking.  It  stems  from  the  very  roots  of  Com¬ 
munist  philosophy :  the  conflict  between  thesis  and  antithesis  I’esult- 
ing  in  synthesis.  In  plain  language,  action  to  advance  our  power  posi¬ 
tion  must  evoke  a  reaction  to  redress  or  advance  the  Kremlin’s  power 
position,  thus  creating  a  new  situation.  This  situation  may  be  stabi¬ 
lized  (temporarily,  of  course)  thix)Ugh  political  agreement  registering 
its  realities — and  implications — from  the  Kremlin’s  point  of  view  or, 
if  such  an  agreement  is  unacceptable  to  us,  we  may  be  expected  to  act 
anew  and  the  Kremlin  correspondingly  to  react.  Thus  there  is  never 
a  permanently  stable  power  relationship.  The  struggle  proceeds 
through  a  series  of  phases — action  and  reaction,  perhaps  a  temporary 
adjustment,  then  another  phase  of  action  and  reaction,  always  with 
the  possibility  that  the  phases  begin  to  telescope  with  no  intermediate 
period  of  accommodation.  In  this  sense  the  Kremlin  considers  war 
inevitable. 

It  was  with  this  approach  that  the  Kremlin  in  mid-summer  studied 
the  Korean  situation  and  planned  its  next  move.  It  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
amined  the  Korean  situation  in  depth,  in  terms  of  the  global  struggle 
for  power  and  in  terms  of  an  indefinite  chain  of  action  and  reactions. 
Thus  it  must  have  calculated  that  its  reaction  (through  the  Chinese) 
would  create  a  new  situation — which  we  could  either  accept  or  in 
which  we  could  act  anew.  If  we  accepted  the  situation  created  by  its 
reaction,  it  could  be  registei’ed  in  a  political  settlement,  provided  that 
we  would  pay  the  price.  If  we  would  not,  then  we  could  be  expected  to 
act  anew  in  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  redress  our  power  loss. 

The  Kremlin  was  not  likely  again  to  underestimate  what  we  might 
do.  In  calculating  what  new  action  we  might  take,  moving  the  power 
struggle  into  another  phase,  the  Kremlin  presumably  took  into  account 
the  extreme  possibility — a  chain  process  leading  quickly  to  global  wai’. 
That  the  Kremlin  has  nevertheless  created  this  new  situation  is  an 
indication  that  it  accepts  the  extreme  risk. 

While  it  accepts  the  risk  of  general  war  it  does  not  do  so  without 
qualifications.  The  fact  that  it  and  Peiping  reacted  neither  at  the  38th 
])arallel  nor  at  the  natural  defensive  line  at  the  neck  and  that  the  reac¬ 
tion  did  not  occur  until  it  could  plausibly  be  made  in  a  defensive  con¬ 
text,  accompanied  by  charges  of  our  aggressive  intent,  reveals  a 
Kremlin  (and  Peiping)  concern  regarding  the  mode  of  its  reactions. 
This  stems  from  deep  within  Bolshevik  strategy — the  theory  that  the 
capitalist  world  is  “aggressive”,  that  the  Bolsheviks  are  “peace-loving” 
and  that  if  war  eventuates  it  must  be  in  the  context  of  what  can  be 
alleged  as  attack  by  the  capitalists. 

Thus  everv  effort  is  being  made  in  the  present  situation  to  create 
the  atmosphere  of  IJ.S.— U.K.  aggression  and  Communist  self-defense. 
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The  stage  is  feverishly  being  prepared  to  make  any  action  of  ours 
carrying  the  struggle  into  a  new  phase  occur  in  an  aggressive  setting, 
to  maneuver  us  into  a  politically  disadvantageous  light,  causing  others 
to  shrink  away  from  us,  leaving  us  isolated.  And  so  it  would  probably 
be  in  each  successive  phase. 

The  Kremlin’s  acceptance  of  the  risk  of  "World  War  III  is  further 
qualified  by  a  desire  to  operate  indirectly,  deviously,  avoiding  the 
appearance  of  Soviet  responsibility  and,  wherever  feasible,  inducing 
others  to  do  its  fighting  for  it.  The  North  Koreans  having  collapsed, 
it  has  succeeded  in  transferring  primary  responsibility  to  the  Chinese. 
"Whether  this  was  achieved  bj’  orders  which  were  obediently  obeyed, 
by  coercion,  by  concessions  or  whether  the  Kremlin  may  even  have 
had  to  restrain  Peiping,  we  do  not  know.  In  any  event  the  Chinese  are 
holding  the  bag  and  would  undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so  were  the 
struggle  to  move  into  a  phase  of  Sino-American  hostilities.  The  Krem¬ 
lin  is  quite  capable  of  remaining  nominally  aloof  from  such  a  new 
phase,  provided  that  its  power  relationship  to  the  Five  World  was  not 
diminished  thereby. 

So  much  for  background.  I^ct  us  now  examine  the  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  before  us — what  to  do  in  the  present  crisis. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Kremlin  and  Peiping  are  bluffing  or  that 
either  one  would  welsh  on  the  other,  that  they  will  not  increase  their 
commitments  in  Korea,  that  they  Avill  yield  before  U.N.  military  action 
and  that  we  can  establish  U.N.  authority  to  the  bordei-s.  They  might 
accept  such  a  situation,  accept  a  major  defeat  and  the  consequent 
serious  decline  in  their  global  power  position.  But  if  they  did,  they 
would  feel  compelled  to  react  elsewhere  on  a  large  scale,  sufficient  at 
least  to  compensate  for  the  Korean  and  ^lanchurian  border  reverse. 

The  bulk  of  available  evidence  points,  howeA-er,  to  the  probability 
that  the  Kremlin  and  Peiping  arc  committed  at  least  to  holding  the 
northern  fringe  of  Korea — and  that,  against  our  present  forces  they 
have  the  military  capability  of  doing  so,  the  Chinese  in  manpower  and 
the  U.S.S.B.  in  supplies.  If  this  is  so,  what  then  are  the  alternatives 
before  us? 

Course  1 

We  could  try  to  bring  about  an  increase  of  U.N.  military  commit¬ 
ments  and  seek  to  driA^e  the  Chinese  out  of  the  North  Korean  fringe. 
Because  it  is  unlikely  that  others  Avould  go  along  Avith  us  on  such  a 
plan,  Ave  Avould  have  to  draAv  from  our  OAvn  existing  military  reserA'CS 
for  this  purpose.  Because  they  are  limited  and  Avould  probably  not 
tip  the  scales  in  our  faAmr,  it  Avould  probably  be  necessary  to  call  up 
more  men  to  be  committed  to  Korea.  This  process  could  proceed  with 
no  foreseeable  jioint  of  termination  even  though  we  mobilized  and 
committed  ourselves  to  a  large-scale  Avar  for  the  ^^anchurian  border. 
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Going  to  these  lengths  we  might  achieve  a  decision — but  we  can 
neither  be  sure  this  would  be  so  nor  that  we  would  be  willing  to  pay 
the  continuing  price  of  such  a  course. 

Course  2 

We  could  write  off  Korea,  promptly  withdraw  and  prepare  for  any 
eventuality.  This  course  would  have  so  disastrous  an  effect  on  our 
l^restige  and  influence  throughout  the  world  and  so  enliance  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Kremlin  and  Peiping  that  even  were  we  to  mobilize  fully, 
it  would  not  compensate  for  our  reverse.  Eather  it  might  well  create 
something  close  to  the  ideal  climate,  from  the  Kremlin’s  point  of 
view,  for  the  waging  of  global  war.  This  situation  would  be  little 
changed  were  we  publicly  to  accuse  the  Kremlin  of  responsibility 
for  what  had  happened. 

Course  3 

We  could  carry  the  struggle  into  the  next  phase  by  air  and  naval 
action  against  at  least  South  Manchuria.  The  reaction  to  this  could 
scarcely  be  less  than  overt  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea  and  Soviet 
Air  Force  resistance  to  our  air  attacks.  Given  enemy  capabilities,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  we  could  impose  a  military  decision  or  find  an 
acceptable  basis  for  a  political  settlement  stabilizing  the  situation. 
Having  pushed  the  military  expression  of  the  struggle  one  phase 
further  and  finding  ourselves  incapable  of  forcing  submission,  the 
settlement  price  of  our  foes  would  register  our  failure  and  there¬ 
fore  exceed  what  we  coidd  in  honor  yield.  But  w^ere  we  to  enter  this 
further  phase  through  purely  punitive  hit  and  run  and  blockade 
tactics  and  were  we  able  to  keep  our  prestige  from  becoming  deeply 
engaged,  we  might  hope  to  terminate  this  action  without  reverses, 
by  simply  ceasing  operations.  However  carefully  these  tactics  might 
be  planned  and  executed,  it  is  doubtful  that  we  could  avoid  becoming 
caught  up  in  alternately  mounting  commitments  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviet  Air  Fox’ce.  This  would  run  the  real  risk  of  starting  a 
chain  of  actions  and  reactions  leading  quickly  into  global  war. 

Course  4 

Finally,  we  could  follow  the  cour.se  which  we  had,  by  the  terms  of 
NSC  81,^  intended  to  pursue  had  we  encountered  indications  of  firm 
Soviet  or  Chinese  intentions  to  resist  a  U.N.  advance  anywhere  north 
of  the  38th  parallel.  We  could  take  steps  along  the  following  general 
lines : 

(1)  Simnsor  a  U.N.  resolution  announcing  the  conclusion  of  full 
scale  U.N.  militaiw  action  and  calling  for  {a)  tlie  demilitarization  of 


’  Dated  Seideml)er  1,  p.  CSri. 
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northern  fringe  of  Korea,  (h)  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  military 
elements  from  that  zone,  (c)  its  administration  by  a  U.N.  Commission 
pending  the  holding  of  elections  throughout  North  Korea  and  the 
establishment  of  normal  civil  administration  and  (d)  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  U.N.  foreign  forces  from  Korea ; 

(2)  Immediately  begin  the  retirement  of  all  U.N.  forces  to  a  de¬ 
fensive  nosition  at  the  neck  of  the  Korean  peninsula ; 

(3)  Cease  military  air  action  over  the  demilitarized  zone  but  else¬ 
where  continue  whatever  military  action  is  deemed  necessary ; 

(4)  Accept  in  our  planning  the  likelihood  that  part  of  North  Korea 
will  remain  under  effective  Kremlin  control  and  be  a  constant  threat  to 
the  ROK ; 

(5)  Build  up  the  ROK  armed  forces  to  a  condition  where  they  can 
within  a  year  hold  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  anything  short  of  a 
major  Chinese  or  Soviet  attack. 

This  course  would  probably  halt  for  the  time  being  the  steadily 
mountmg  commitments  between  ourselves  and  the  Moscow’-Peiping 
Axis — a  process  in  which,  on  the  basis  of  existing  intelligence,  we  are 
unlikely  to  be  able  to  outdo  the  enemy  short  of  pressing  phase  by 
phase  to  the  ultimate  action :  initiating  atomic  warfare.  These  tactics 
would  probably  not  provide  a  basis  for  a  political  settlement  record¬ 
ing  a  clear-cut  victory  for  either  ourselves  or  the  Moscow-Pciping 
Axis.  The  situation  created  by  such  a  move  on  our  part  would  probably 
represent  a  power  stalemate.  It  might  be  registered  explicitly  in  an 
agreement  through  the  U.N.  or  tacitly  by  unexpressed  mutual  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  situation. 

But  what  is  very  important  to  us  is  that  if  the  Axis  is  determuied 
to  resume  the  struggle  over  Korea  on  a  militar}'  plane,  it  will  have  to 
bear  the  onus  of  initiating  clearly  aggressive  action.  That  is  something 
wliich  the  Kremlin  and  Peiping  will  seek  to  avoid,  something  which 
will  probably  give  them  pause.  For  our  part  we  will  not  only  be  in 
a  better  moral  position  to  react  as  drastically  as  we  deem  necessary, 
we  will  also  be  in  a  better  military  position  both  in  Korea  and  globally. 

Conclusions 

The  United  States  should  adopt  Course  4. 

INfeanwhile,  in  view  of  the  increased  risk  of  general  war,  we  should : 

1.  Expand  the  military  program  invisaged  in  NSC  r>8  *  and  declare 
immediately  a  state  of  national  emergency  [and]  accelerate  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  policy  laid  down  in  NSC  68. 

2.  Move  ahead  rapidly  with  the  development  of  NATO  and,  if  that 
proves  impossible  in  the  immediate  future,  reexamine  our  policy  re¬ 
garding  Europe  in  the  light  of  possible  general  hostilities  in  the  near 
future. 


’  The  NSO  08  series  dealt  with  U.S.  Programs  and  Ohjeotives  Relating  to 
National  Security ;  documentation  is  scheduled  for  volume  i. 
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3.  Build  up  Japan  to  defend  itself  and  increase  its  military  supply 
production,  while  securing  our  lines  of  communication  to  Japan  an^ 
Korea. 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  on  November  17  from 
3  to  7 : 10  p,  m.,  continuing  the  debate  on  Korea  and  the  draft  six- 
power  resolution,  but  no  voting  took  place.  For  the  record,  see  U.N. 
document  S/PV.524. 

The  Security  Council  did  not  again  meet  to  take  up  the  Korean 
question  until  November  27,  following  the  arrival  of  the  delegation 
from  the  People’s  Eeimblic  of  China. 


795.00/11-1750 :  Telegram 

The  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  {Wilkinson)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  Hong  Kong,  November  17,  1950. — midnight. 

[Received  November  17 — 11 : 06  p.  m.] 

1164.  ConGen  has  received  numerous  reports  some  from  fairly 
reliable  sources  that  Chinese  Communists  decision  to  participate  in 
Korean  War  was  made  following  consultations  with  Russians.  How¬ 
ever,  CGnGon  has  been  unable  obtain  any  reliable  information  as 
to  extent  to  which  Chinese  Communists  may  have  acted  under  Soviet 
pressure.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  Chinese  Communists  inter¬ 
vention  not  only  has  Soviet  sanction  but  also  was  urged  by  Soviets. 
Nevertheless  there  is  sufficient  identity  of  national  interest  between 
the  two  nations  with  respect  to  Korea,  given  Marx-Leninist  theory 
which  has  strong  influence  on  leaders  of  both  countries,  that  Chinese 
may  have  felt  they  acted  in  national  interest  even  though  from  our 
point  of  view  they  are  simply  promoting  aims  of  Soviet  imperialism. 
There  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  in  Hong  Kong  on  this  question 
and  so  far  as  ConGen  has  been  able  ascertain  opinions  are  based  solely 
on  observer’s  general  attitude  toward  independence  or  lack  of  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Chinese  Communists  with  relation  to  Moscow  rather  than 
any  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  discussions  between  Chinese 
Communists  and  Russians  prior  to  intervention  in  Korea.  Strong 
feeling  exists  among  Western  Europeans  in  Hong  Kong  that  Chinese 
Communists  acted  independently  as  result  genuine  fear  that  US 
threatening  Manchuria.  Those  holding  this  belief  counsel  compro- 
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mise  in  Korea  and  admission  Communist  China  to  UN.  At  other 
extreme  are  violently  anti-Communist  Chinese  who  believe  every  act 
of  Chinese  Commnists  is  dictated  by  Moscow  and  advocate  strongest 
possible  action  against  Chinese  Communists  including  support  of 
mainland  guerrillas.  ConGen  believes  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
two  extremes  but  evidence  defining  exact  relationship  between  Peking 
and  Moscow  extremely  difficult  obtain.  Fairly  reliable  reports  have 
been  received  on  top  level  Chinese  Communists  policy  discussions  but 
not  a  single  report  above  rumor  category  has  been  received  by 
any  American  agency  Hong  Kong  on  top  level  Sino-Eussian 
conversations. 

Wilkinson 


795.00/11-1S50 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  18,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

TRiORiTY  [Keceived  November  18 — 2 : 02  p.  m.] 

398.  Contact  with  Cliinese  Communist  forces  in  Eighth  Army  and 
Tenth  Corps  areas  North  Korea  continued  negligible  yesterday. 
Only  four  Chinese  stragglers  were  made  prisoners,  two  from  Chinese 
Communist  39th  Army  and  two  from  Chinese  Communist  40th  Army. 
EOK  Division  reports  taking  12  Chinese  prisoners  yesterday  from 
Chinese  Communist  125th  Division,  but  this  subject  confirmation. 
Eighth  Army  Intelligence  states  Chinese  Communist  units  concen¬ 
trated  on  line  running  from  Taechon  through  Unsan  and  on  to 
Tokclion  at  east  anchor  their  line.  Chinese  Communist  appears  have 
reserves  deployed  in  Huichon.  (Embtel  392,  November  17.)^ 
Chinese  Communist  forces  continue  remain  strictly  on  defensive 
giving  ground  invariably  in  face  US  units  moving  northward.  CCF 
resistance  against  ROK  units  is  generally  more  detennined.  Reports 
available  to  Eighth  Army  suggest  CCF  in  Northwest  Korea  are  not 
receiving  reinforcements  or  replacements ;  it  also  appears  supplies  and 
equipment  are  not  coming  from  ISIanchuria  in  any  substantial  quan¬ 
tities.  Unless  Chinese  intervene  much  more  actively  than  appears  to 
have  been  case  during  past  two  weeks,  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is 
they  fighting  delaying  action  and  consequently  not  committed  to  all- 
out  intervention.  Reasons  for  delaying  action,  if  it  indeed  be  that, 
are  not  clear.  It  could  be  to  test  UN  determination  in  face  threat  of 
all-out  war  with  Chinese,  it  could  be  to  gain  time  to  remove  valuable 


'  Not  printed. 
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Supong  electrical  installations,  or  it  could  be  to  give  China  more  time 
to  make  necessary  preparations  for  decisive  military  intervention,  say 
after  freezing  of  Yalu  and  Tumen  Rivei-s,  We  cannot  be  certain  Chi¬ 
nese  will  not  intervene  decisively,  assumably  in  accordance  with  Krem¬ 
lin  desires,  but  information  currently  available  leads  us  to  believe 
Chinese  intervention  will  in  end  fall  short  of  all-out  war. 

DnuMraoiiT 


795.00/11-1850  :  Telegram 

The  Arribassador  in  the  Netherlands  {Chapin)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  The  Hague,  November  18,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  November  18 — 2 :  29  p.  m.] 

749.  Foreign  Minister  Stikker  called  me  to  Ministry  this  morning 
and  reference  our  discussion  (Embtel  722,  November  14,  7  p.  m.) 
stated  Netherlands  Government  gravely  concerned  over  possibility 
“hot  pursuit”  Manchurian  air  space  being  pennitted  and  handed  me 
aide-Tnemoire  substance  as  follows : 

(1)  Netherlands  Government  fully  shares  US  opinion  grave  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  US  forces  Korea  in  use  by  enemy  of  Manchuria  as 
privileged  sanctuary  and  admits  such  abuse  Manchuria  may  finally 
im^xise  intolerable  burden  UN  Forces  acting  lawfully  Korea. 

(2)  Notes  with  satisfaction  US  determination  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  localize  conflict  Korea. 

(3)  Netherlands  Government  remains  convinced  necessary  con¬ 
tinue  efforts  arrive  understanding  Chinese  Peoples  Government  and 
therefor  concerned  learn  that  US  opinion  may  become  necessary  early 
date  peiTnit  UN  aircraft  defend  themselves  in  airspace  over  Yalu 
River.  Netherlands  Government  feels  very  strongly  such  measure  may 
easily  result  extension  Chinese  aggression  which  ultimately  “must” 
lead  outbreak  full-scale  war  China. 

(4)  In  view  its  expected  grave  complications  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment  considers  aforesaid  measure  (hot  pursuit)  beyond  scope  author¬ 
ity  granted  Commander  UN  Forces.  Government  feels  decision  this 
important  matter  should  not  be  taken  without  express  approval  SC 
or  UNGA. 

(5)  Netherlands  Government  opines  wording  accepted  resolution 
re  UN  military  action  Korea  not  liable  interpretation  permitting  UN 
aii'craft  extend  their  operations  outside  Korean  territory  and  doubts 
whether  issuance  such  order  within  competence  Unified  Command. 

Chapin 
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795.00/11-1850 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  Mr.  Charles  P.  Noyes,  Adviser  on 
Security  Council  Affairs,  United  States  Mission  at  the  United 
N  ations 

SECRET  [New  York,]  November  18, 1950. 

US/S/1579 

Subject:  Plans  for  Handling  Chinese- Communist  Representatives 

Participants:  Ambassador  Ales  Bebler, 

Yugoslav  Delegation 
Ambassador  Ernest  Gross, 

United  States  Delegation 
Mr.  C.  P.  Noyes, 

United  States  Delegation 

Ambassador  Bebler  stated  that  he  wanted  to  discuss  with  us  the 
problems  he  would  face  as  President  of  the  Council  in  dealing  with 
the  Chinese  Communists.  The  first  question  on  his  mind  was  how  rigid 
he  should  be  in  confining  them  to  the  Formosa  question  during  the 
discussions  of  this  matter.  Of  course  he  recognized  their  Government 
and  did  not  wish  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  being  hostile  to  them.  He 
was  anxious  not  to  give  INIalik  the  opportunity  of  pretending  that  this 
was  the  case.  The  question  on  the  agenda  is  American  Aggression 
Against  China,  and  there  would  be  some  justification  for  the  Chinese 
ranging  fairly  widely  and  in  particular  touching  upon  the  Korean 
question.  He  understood  that  the  United  States  position  was  that  their 
action  in  regard  to  Formosa  resulted  from  the  necessity  to  neutralize 
Formosa  during  the  Korean  operations.  He  was  anxious  to  know  what 
our  views  are  and  to  find  out  from  the  other  IMembei’S  of  the  Council 
what  kind  of  backing  he  would  get  for  whatever  position  he  took. 

Ambassador  Gross  indicated  that  we  had  always  had  great  difficulty 
in  confining  discussions  in  the  Security  Council  rigidly  to  particular 
issues.  In  this  case  there  were  probably  advantages  in  letting  the 
Chinese  speak  their  mind,  and  he  was  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  the 
Chairman  being  fairly  liberal  in  his  attitude  towards  efforts  to  limit 
the  discussion.  It  was  possible,  of  course,  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
might  take  such  an  extreme  position  that  it  would  be  necessai'y  to 
stop  them. 

Noyes  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  highly  useful  if  the  President, 
in  his  preliminary  discussions — if  he  had  any — with  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists,  should  warn  them  in  faii’ly  strong  terms  that  he  would,  as 
President,  be  forced  to  call  them  to  order  if  they  insisted  on  speaking 
to  the  substance  of  the  Korean  question.  It  might  be  hoped  then  that 
the  Communists  would  keep  within  reasonable  bounds  and  that  the 
Chairman  could  take  a  liberal  approach. 
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Noyes  pointed  out  that  the  Chairman  might  be  in  a  difficult  position 
if  he  should  permit  the  Chinese  Communists  to  refuse  the  Council’s 
invitation  in  the  Korean  question  and  yet  attain  the  advantage  of  say¬ 
ing  their  full  say  by  disregarding  proper  Council  procedure. 

Bebler  indicated  he  would  hope  to  have  advance  talks  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  his  capacity  as  President,  in  order  to  find  out 
a  convenient  time  for  meetings,  and  to  explain  to  them  the  general 
situation. 

Mr.  Gross  indicated  that  these  talks  might  be  most  useful  not  only 
with  regard  to  procedure  but  also  to  obtain  some  idea  what  is  in  their 
minds  with  regard  to  substance.  He  indicated  that  in  view  of  the 
general  situation,  we  were  interested  in  finding  out  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  views  on  a  number  of  subjects,  in  particular  the  Korean 
question,  and  that  while  we  would  of  course  take  no  initiative,  we 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the  Chinese  Communists  in¬ 
formally  and  talking  with  them.  This  would  of  course  in  no  way 
affect  our  position  in  that  we  did  not  recognize  their  Government,, 
and  we  should  have  to  take  care  to  preserve  our  position  in  that  regard. 

Bebler  raised  the  question  of  discussions  in  regard  to  Chinese  Ag¬ 
gression  in  the  Korean  question.  He  understood  the  Chinese  had 
refused  the  Council’s  invitation  to  be  heard  on  that  matter  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  invited  as  the  accused  to  explain  only  their 
liosition  with  regard  to  MacArthur’s  Keport. 

Mr.  Gross  indicated  that  from  the  teclinical  point  of  view  there 
might  have  been  some  misunderstanding  on  this  question.  Mr.  Malik’s 
original  motion  had  been  too  broad.  The  British  motion  which  was 
passed  might,  on  its  part,  have  been  misunderstood.  He  thought  the 
true  technical  position  was  that  the  Council  had  invited  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  be  heard  in  regard  to  the  question  on  the  Council’s 
agenda,  i.e. :  Aggression  Against  the  Republic  of  Korea.  This  invita¬ 
tion  should  not  be  intei’preted  to  mean  that  they  are  invited  to  sit  at 
the  table  for  all  discussions  of  that  question.  What  the  Council  is 
particularly  interested  in,  obviously,  is  the  situation  which  had  arisen 
as  a  result  of  Chinese  intervention.  He  thought  that  the  President 
miglit  explain  to  the  Chinese  Communists  that  this  was  the  situation. 

Bebler  asked  what  we  thought  of  the  idea  put  forward  by  Eau 
some  time  back  that  the  nonpermanent  members  might  be  designated 
as  a  subcommittee  of  the  Security  Council  to  consider  and  make 
recommendations  in  regard  to  Chinese  intervention.  We  discussed  the 
precedent  of  the  Berlin  case,^  and  Mr.  Gross  left  the  impression  with 
Bebler  that  this  might  be  a  useful  instrument.  In  particular  it  might 
help  get  around  the  problem  created  by  Dr.  Tsiang’s  Presidency  of  the 

*  For  related  documentation,  see  Foreign  Relations,  1948,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1197  IT. 
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Security  Council  during  December.  Mr.  Gross  indicated  he  thought 
Dr.  Tsiang  would  step  aside  on  the  Formosa  question,  and  he  might 
also  step  aside  when  the  problem  of  Chinese  intervention  in  the 
Korean  War  is  considered.  This  was  less  certain.  In  any  case  the  i)os- 
sibility  of  following  the  precedent  of  the  Berlin  case,  or  something 
along  similar  lines,  was  worth  considering. 

C.  P.  XOYES 


795.00/1 1-lSoO 

Memorandum  hy  the  Acting  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretai'y  of 
State  for  Intelligence  {Howe)  to  the  Amhasscudor  at  Large  {Jessup) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  Xovember  18,  1950. 

For  whatever  use  it  may  be  to  you  I  attach  a  proposal  for  a  revised 
estimate  on  the  Korean  situation.  This  we  are  submitting  to  General 
Smith  for  consideration  in  the  Intelligence  Advisor^'  Committee.  Gen¬ 
eral  Smith  will  then  issue  it,  with  whatever  revisions  the  lAC  makes, 
as  a  national  intelligence  estimate  which  can  accompany  your  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations.  This,  I  believe,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  we  agreed  ujxin. 

General  Smith  tells  me  he  is  ready  to  move  ahead  on  it  with  the  view 
to  submitting  a  final  estimate  to  you  on  Tuesday.^ 

Fisher  Howe 


[Annex] 

TOP  SECRET  XoVEJIBER  17,  1950. 

Estimate  of  the  Most  Probable  Course  of  Soviet-Cihnese  Action 

With  Kegard  to  Korea 

1.  The  immediate  situation  with  regard  to  Chinese  intervention  in 
Korea  is  as  follows : 

a.  The  military  activity  of  Chinese  troops  in  Korea  so  far  is  not 
sufficiently  extensive  to  indicate  a  plan  for  major  operations. 

5.  Military  preparations  being  carried  out  in  Manchuria  and  China 
generally  are  on  a  scale  that  suggest  (1)  plans  for  a  major  operation  of 
prolonged  duration,  (2)  expectations  of  extensive  US  air  attacks  on 
Chinese,  particularly  Manchurian,  cities. 

c.  The  climate  of  opinion  prevailing  in  China,  including  circles  close 
to  Party  leadership,  appears  on  the  basis  of  extensive  reports  to  reflect 
e.xpectations  of  Avar. 

d.  Chinese  propagandists  for  the  past  three  weeks  have  mounted  an 
intensive  war  spirit  campaign  centering  on  the  charge  that  US  military’ 

*  November  21. 
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action  in  Korea  is  aimed  at  an  attack  on  China  and  calling  for  all-out 
sacrifices  to  meet  and  defeat  this  threat  through  support  of  Korea.  A 
sub-theme  of  the  campaign  has  been  American  impotence  in  a  war  with 
China. 

e.  Neither  Chinese  otTicials  nor  Chinese  propaganda  has  thus  far 
committed  the  Chinese  Government  to  a  line  of  action  in  Korea.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  preparation  for  support  of  Korea  has  been  only  in  terms  of 
volunteer  action. 

/.  The  Soviet  press  has  reported  with  approval  Chinese  preparation 
for  support  of  North  Korea.  Soviet  official  statements  and  Soviet 
propaganda  have  identified  the  struggle  of  the  North  Koreans  Avith 
the  Communist  cause  generally.  However,  neither  source  has  in  any 
way  committed  the  Soviet  Union  to  any  line  of  action,  including  sup- 
jiort  for  the  Chinese. 

g.  There  has  been  no  suggestion  in  Chinese  propaganda  or  official 
statements  that  the  Chinese  support  of  North  Korea  has  a  limited 
objective,  either  protection  of  power  plants,  establishment  of  a  buffer 
zone  on  the  border,  or  withdrawal  of  UN  forces  to  the  38th  parallel. 
In  fact,  none  of  these  has  been  mentioned  by  the  Chinese.  All  Chinese 
treatment  has  been  in  terms  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  about  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  foreign  forces  from  Korea. 

2.  While  there  are  no  indications  regarding  the  role  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  played  in  decisions  reached  by  Chinese  leaders  in  regard 
to  Korea,  Chinese  pressure  on  the  US  position  supports  known  Soviet 
objectives,  and,  if  successful  would  result  in  a  substantial  improvement 
in  the  Soviet  power  position  as  against  the  US;  while  a  failure  of 
Chinese  pressure  on  the  US  would  represent  a  notable  worsening  of 
the  Soviet  power  position  as  against  the  US. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  has  made  no  open  commitment  to  support  the 
Chinese.  However,  planes  drawn  from  the  Soviet  air  force  have  been 
increasingly  observed  in  Manchuria  and  over  Korea.  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda  has  recently  called  attention  to  USSK  obligations  under  the 
Sino-Soviet  treaty  to  support  China  in  case  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  Japan  or  any  power  directly  or  indirectly  associated  with  Japan. 
Soviet  officials  and  propaganda  have  recently  stressed  US  use  of 
Japanese  troops  in  Korea  and  US  preparations  to  use  Japan  as  a  base 
for  aggression. 

4.  Chinese  activity  in  regard  to  Korea  follows  extensive  indications 
of  an  acceleration  and  intensification  of  Soviet  political  and  military 
preparations  for  war  with  the  US  and  comes  at  a  time  when  Soviet 
armed  forces  are  in  such  an  advanced  state  of  readiness  for  war  that 
offensive  operations  could  bo  initiated  on  all  appropriate  fronts  in 
EurojK;  and  Asia  without  additional  warning. 

5.  Cliinese  activity  in  regard  to  Korea  also  follows  a  period  of  in¬ 
creased  militancy  on  the  part  of  the  USSR  in  its  prosecution  of  its 
struggle  with  the  US.  The  releasing  of  tlie  North  Korean  aggression 
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must  be  regarded  as  an  integral  element  in  this  increasing  militancy. 

6.  At  no  time  since  25  June  have  the  Kussians  taken  any  steps  to 
diminish  the  likelihood  of  US  mobilization,  which  they  must  regard 
as  one  of  their  greatest  dangers.  Indeed,  they  have  taken  or  allowed 
only  actions  which  would  increase  that  danger. 

7.  In  view  of  all  factors  involved,  the  intelligence  organization  of 
the  Depai-tment  estimates  the  most  likely  Soviet-Chinese  course  as 
follows : 

а.  Continuation  of  Chinese-North  Korean  holding  operations  in 
North  Korea  until  Chinese  over-all  preparations  have  been  completed 
and  until  prospects  of  securing  US  withdrawals  from  Korea  thi'ough 
intimidation  and  diplomatic  maneuvers  have  been  exhausted. 

б.  In  case  of  the  failure  of  these  tactics,  increasing  unofficial  Chi¬ 

nese  interv’^ention  in  Korea  to,  if  necessary,  the  point  of  large  scale 
military  operations.  ^  ?  p  • 

c.  Increasing  Soviet  support  of  the  Chinese  in  the  form  of  equip¬ 
ment,  planes,  technical  advisers,  and,  if  necessary  “v'olunteers”  to  the 
extent  required  to  prevent  a  Chinese  defeat. 

8.  The  intelligence  organization  of  the  Department  estimates  that 
the  situation  already  existing  in  Korea  and  the  events  likely  to  follow 
carry  with  them  grave  risks  of  a  general  war  developing  and  believe 
that  Soviet  rulers  have  allowed  for  this  possibility  and  feel  prepared 
to  cope  with  it. 

9.  The  intelligence  organization  of  the  Department  also  feels  that 
the  indications  of  a  possible  Soviet  intention  to  launch  general  war, 
while  definitely  not  conclusive,  are  sufficiently  serious  to  merit  close 
and  constant  attention. 


795.00/11-1950 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Korea  {Drumright)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  19, 1950 — I  p.  m. 

I’RioRiTY  [Received  November  19 — 7:52  a.  m.] 

408.  There  continued  yesterday  to  be  virtually  no  contact  between 
UN  and  CCF  forces  in  North  Korea  (Embtel  398,  November  18). 

2.  Chinese  were  taken  prisoners  yesterday  by  US  24th  Division 
but  affiliation  not  yet  established.  Some  vehicular  traffic,  but  not  of 
unusual  intensity,  was  noted  behind  enemy  lines,  particularly  on 
roads  leading  north  from  Onjong.  Tliere  was  no  hostile  air  activity 
3’esterday  over  North  Korea.  However,  this  morning  about  5 :  30  local 
time  single  hostile  aircraft  strafed  Sunchon  area  and  dropped  three 
bombs. 
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[3.]  Numerous  reports  being  received  Chinese  preparing  defensive 
positions  on  line  rimning  from  coast  north  of  Chongju  to  Taechon, 
thence  to  Unsan  and  thence  Northeast  to  point  east  of  Huichon. 

Drumtjght 


79o.00/ll-19S0 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Uni&n  {K  irk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Moscow,  November  19,  1950^ — 7  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [^Received  November  19  1 1  21  p.  m.J 

1051.  Bevin’s  proposal  for  “fresh  approach”  to  Korean  problem  to 
include  establishment  of  demilitarized  area  (Department  infotel  No¬ 
vember  17,  2  a.m.^)  presumably  will  be  unpalatable  to  Soviets.  Con¬ 
tinuance  hostilities  engaging  major  portion  US  and  some  UN  forces 
in  Far  East  would  seem  to  be  of  considerable  importance  to  Politburo 
in  their  current  world  strategy  and  that  they  envisage  continuance  of 
struggle  by  “people  of  Korea”  for  indefinite  period  has  been  theme  of 
all  their  recent  pronouncements  re  Korea.  Further,  in  general  Soviets 
are  disinclined  to  negotiate  losses. 

Proposal  also  on  face  unacceptable  to  UN  as  envisaging  less  than 
complete  achievement  UN  objectives  Korea,  and  in  implying  possible 
weakness  tending  encourage  Communist  enemy. 

However,  it  is  manifestly  undesirable  continue  indefinitely  commit¬ 
ment  UN  (particularly  major  portion  US  forces)  in  Far  East  and 
advantages  which  would  accrue  from  effective  cessation  hostilities 
Korea  should,  of  course,  be  given  major  consideration  in  determining 
US  and  UN  attitude. 

In  any  event,  it  would  seem  inadvisable,  in  light  of  seriousness  of 
risks  involved  in  present  situation,  to  close  the  door  to  negotiation  and 
we  presumably  wish  to  maintain  maximum  maneuverability  for  attain¬ 
ment  of  an  appropriate  solution. 

Of  course,  if  Bevin’s  proposal  is  made  and  rejected  by  Commies, 
such  rejection  would  have  obvious  advantage  of  further  demonstrating 
(to  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have  misgivings  re  righteous¬ 
ness  of  UN  cause)  the  basic  Commie  objectives  and  degree  of  Commie 
determination  to  continue  operations  in  Korea. 

Obviously  if  Bevin’s  proposal  is  to  be  voiced,  tlie  manner  of  its 
handling  is  of  utmost  importance.  In  tliis  connection,  my  Bi-itish  col¬ 
league  informs  me  that  he  was  instructed  two  days  ago  to  see  Gromyko 
and,  in  emphasizing  British  adherence  to  UN  objectives  in  Korea  and 


'Not  printed;  it  summarized  the  information  contained  in  telegram  Gadel 
118,  November  16,  7  p.  m.,  to  New  York,  p.  1166. 
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Ikitisli  conviction  that  those  objectives  do  not  contemplate  violation 
of  Manchurian  frontier,  to  take  occasion,  if  such  were  offered,  to 
explore  Soviet  attitude  toward  demilitarized  zone.  Kelly  added  that 
British  Charge  in  Peking  has  similarly  been  instructed  to  see  Chou 
En-lai.  On  grounds  that  Gromyko  would  have  taken  his  usual  jmsi- 
tion  of  inquiring  what  specifically  the  British  had  to  propose,  Kelly 
was  disinclined  to  make  the  suggested  approach  and  was  in  the  process 
of  so  informing  the  Foreign  Office  when  he  received  a  second  instruc¬ 
tion  to  delay  his  representations  pending  the  results  of  Hutchinson's 
demarche  in  Peking. 

We  are  apprehensive  at  this  proposed  British  initiative  which 
seems  to  us  to  play  into  Soviet  hands  in  the  same  fashion  as  British 
talks  on  this  subject  last  July.  The  Soviets  inevitably  welcome  any 
unilateral  action  which  could  be  interpreted  as  diminishing  US-UK 
solidarity  in  that  it  implies  divergence  of  views  between  our  two 
governments,  and  British  initiative  in  this  instance  can  only  tend  to 
facilitate  Soviet  confusion  of  the  issues.  We  are  also  unhappy  for 
similar  reasons  that  proposal  is  to  be  made  by  British  at  Peking, 
although  perhaps  some  consolation  may  be  had  in  the  fact  that  repre¬ 
sentations  there  might  tend  to  strike  responsive  chord  among  Chinese 
who  may  not  be  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  course  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  taking,  presumably  at  Moscow  instigation.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  while  Embassy  notes  statement  Burmese  Ambassador  (and 
has  been  informed  similar  views  are  held  by  Pannikar  and  Dutch  in 
Peking)  that  Chinese  Government  really  apprehensive  that  US  in¬ 
tends  invade  Manchuria,  it  seems  possible  to  us  that  there  may  be 
some  validity  in  the  theory  that  Chinese  authorities  are,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  convinced  we  do  not  intend  invade  and  would  take  increasing 
comfort  in  the  possibility  of  their  continuing  to  act  with  im¬ 
punity  if  our  intention  to  held  that  frontier  inviolate  should  be 
over-emphasized. 

We  concur  with  Department  that  consideration  of  Bevin’s  proposal 
should  not  result  in  postponement  or  interfere  with  action  on  present 
six- power  resolution. 

(Unless  above  information  i-e  British  instructions  to  British 
Ambassador  Moscow  has  also  been  received  through  other  chan¬ 
nels,  Department,  T^ondon  and  Paris  are  requested  not  to  reveal 
his  having  discussed  these  matters  with  me.) 

Pepeated  info  priority  London  198;  priority  Paris  210. 

Kirk 
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795.00/11-2050  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  20,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Eeceived  November  20—8 :  56  a.  m.] 

412.  Two  Chinese  prisoners  referred  to  in  Embtel  408,  November  19 
as  taken  by  the  US  24th  Division  were  found  on  interrogation  to  be 
from  CC  117th  Division.  K.OK  Chief  of  Staff  and  G-2  state  that 
during  past  few  days  87  Chinese  have  been  captured  in  ROK  Second 
Corps  area.  Good  portion  of  these  prisoners  are  said  to  be  from  CC 
42nd  Arm}"^,  including  lieutenant  who  asserted  he  from  CC  124th  Divi¬ 
sion.  Foregoing  ROK  reports  should  be  accepted  with  reserve  pending 
clarification. 

Statement  in  Embtel  208  there  no  hostile  air  activity'-  18th 

over  North  Korea  is  erroneous.  Delayed  report  from  Navy  which  con¬ 
ducted  operations  along  Yalu  18th  states  Navy  craft  clashed  with 
at  least  14  ]\Iig  jets,  of  which  1  was  shot  down  and  3  damaged. 
Eighth  Army  states  there  was  no  hostile  air  activity  over  North  Korea 
yesterday. 

INIuccio 


795.00/11-2050 

Memorandum  by  the  Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessup)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  [IVasiiington,]  November  20,  1950. 

United  States  Courses  of  Action  With  Respect  to  Chinese 
Communist  Interitention  in  Korea 

Points  for  Consideraiton  With  Secretary  IklARSiiALL  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

THE  PROBLEM 

1.  To  determine  whether  the  present  mission  assigned  to  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  in  Korea  should  be 
amended  in  view  of  the  changed  situation  which  results  from  Chinese 
Communist  intervention  and  probable  Chinese  Communist  intentions 
in  Korea. 

ANALYSIS 

U.S.  Objecti ves  in  Korea 

2.  Establishment  of  a  unified  and  independent  Korea.  While  the 
objective  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Imited  Nations  remains  the 
establishment  of  the  unity  and  independence  of  Korea,  the  achieve- 
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ment  of  this  objective  does  not  necessarily  require  the  military  occu¬ 
pation  of  all  of  Korea  to  its  northernmost  boundaries.  The  practical 
elimination  of  “North  Korea”  as  a  defined  territory  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  under  an  organized  government,  and  the  present  situation  in 
which  at  least  ninety  percent  of  the  Korean  population  is  in  territory 
under  the  control  of  the  UN  forces,  makes  it  possible  to  proceed  now 
with  the  activities  of  the  new  UN  Commission  for  the  political  and 
economic  consolidation  of  existing  gains.  If  an  area  in  the  North  re¬ 
mains  not  wholly  pacified  and  contains  hostile  elements  of  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  forces,  from  a  political  point  of  view  such  an  area 
can  be  regarded  as  being  no  different  from  those  more  restricted  and 
scattered  areas  both  north  and  south  of  the  38th  parallel  in  which 
guerrilla  activity  still  presents  a  military  problem  of  pacification. 

3.  Localization  of  the  Korean  conflict.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  avoid  action  which  might  entail  major  military  in¬ 
volvement  with  Communist  China  or  which  might  lead  to  general  war. 

Chinese  Commvmst  Intentions 

4.  The  Estimate  of  Chinese  Communist  intentions  contained  in  the 
CIA  Memorandum  for  the  President  of  November  8,  1950,  reads  in 
part  as  follows : 

“.  .  .  Although  the  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that  the  Chinese 
Communists,  under  Soviet  direction,  are  committing  themselves  to 
full-scale  intervention  in  Korea,  their  main  motivation  at  present 
appears  to  be  to  establish  a  limited  ‘cordon  sanitaire’  south  of  the 
Yalu  Kiver  .  .  .” 

5.  The  CIA  Memorandum  of  November  8  further  states;  “The 
Chinese  Communists  probably  genuinely  fear  an  invasion  of  Man¬ 
churia  despite  the  clear-cut  definition  of  UN  objectives,” 

(5.  Intervention  in  Korea  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  which  we 
must  assume  to  be  at  Soviet  direction  or  with  Soviet  connivance, 
means  the  acceptance  by  the  Kremlin  and  Peiping  of  risks  of  a  spread 
of  hostilities  and  of  general  war.  "While  assuming  such  risks,  the 
!Moscow-Peiping  Axis  would  prefer  and  probably  aims  to  create  a 
situation  which  portrays  U.S,  and  UN  actions  as  aggression  against 
China,  which  commits  U.S.  forces  in  indecisive  and  prolonged  war¬ 
fare,  and  which  still  leaves  the  USSK  uncommitted, 

7.  Actions  taken  by  the  United  States  and  by  the  UN  forces  must 
be  directed  toward  thwarting  the  Kremlin  aim  of  creating  the  situa¬ 
tion  described  above.  If  the  foregoing  analysis  of  Chinese  Communist 
intentions  is  correct,  it  would  further  our  policy  if  we  could  win  a 
military  success  without  taking  action  across  the  northern  frontier 
of  Korea  and  if  we  could  maintain  UN  support  and  Korean  coopera- 
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tion  and  bring  about  a  political  settlement.  It  is  impossible  to  pre¬ 
dict  with  certainty  the  effect  upon  the  Chinese  of  further  military 
advances.  If  we  accept  the  estimates  referred  to  in  paragraphs  4  and 
5  it  would  seem  logical  to  couple  these  advances  with  some  type  of 
political  negotiations  which  would  meet  the  assumed  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  fears.  Naturally,  such  negotiations  should  be  conducted  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  suggest  weakness  since  weakness  would  make  the 
Chinese  Communists  less  willing  to  accept  a  negotiated  solution.  The 
principle  of  negotiation  from  strength  applies. 

Military  Action 

8.  In  the  present  situation  there  seem  to  be  three  courses  of  military 
action,  each  with  variations  of  degree  and  character,  which  should 
be  considered : 

а.  pursue  the  offensive  with  the  intention  of  occupying  Korea  to 
the  northern  boundary  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  to  the  Siberian 
frontier ; 

б.  establish  a  limit  of  advance  short  of  the  frontier ; 

c.  withdraw  to  a  defensive  line  established  south  of  the  presently 
held  positions. 

9.  Under  either  course  5)  or  c)  above,  the  CINCUNC  should  not 
be  precluded  from  taking  such  offensive  military  action  in  Korea 
against  enemy  units  north  of  the  limit  of  advance  or  line  established, 
as  in  his  judgment  would  be  militarily  desirable  or  necessary.  As  a 
political  matter,  however,  the  CINCUNC  should  be  in  possession  of 
the  clearest  indication  of  the  mission  with  which  he  is  charged.  As 
stated  in  paragraph  2,  this  mission  is  not  to  be  considered  as  con¬ 
centrating  upon  the  principle  of  the  occupation  of  territory. 

10.  It  is  not  believed  that  total  withdrawal  from  Korea  should  be 
considered  a  practical  alternative  at  this  juncture. 

11.  If  course  a)  above  can  be  accomplished  speedily  with  the  UN 
forces  now  available  in  Korea  and  without  the  necessity  for  military 
action  across  the  northern  frontier  of  Korea,  it  would  hav'e  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  removing  any  remnants  of  a  Communist  regime  from 
Korea  and  of  restoring  the  rightful  boundaries  of  the  country.  In 
order  to  determine  the  political  implications  of  such  military  action, 
it  would  be  useful  to  have  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

i.  E.xcept  for  the  area  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu,  would  it  be  a 
practical  military  possibility  to  hold  the  entire  line  of  the  Korean 
frontier  against  Communist  penetration  and  infiltration  ? 

ii.  Would  the  holding  of  some  other  line  at  a  distance  from  the 
frontier  be  equally  or  more  advantageous  from  a  military  point  of 
view  ? 
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iii.  Would  the  holding  of  such  a  line  be  more  feasible  logistically? 

iv.  If  it  is  attempted  to  hold  the  line  at  the  frontier  itself,  would 
there  be  an  increased  risk  of  defeating  the  objective  of  localizing  the 
conflict? 

V.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  hold  the  line  at  the  frontier  in  foi'ce  and 
if  this  should  result  in  the  full  commitment  of  Chinese  capabilities,  is 
it  correct,  as  indicated  in  the  CIA  Estimate  of  November  8,  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  would  have  the  capability  of  denying  the  UN 
forces  the  successful  maintenance  of  this  position? 

12.  Course  h),  unless  accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  a  de¬ 
militarized  zone  in  the  area  north  of  the  limit  of  advance,  would  tacitly 
accept  Communist  control  of  the  northern  areas  of  Korea  and  the 
continued  existence  of  a  North  Korean  Communist  regime.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  provide  the  basis  for  a  termination  of  hostilities 
and  permit  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of  UN  troops  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  adequate  Korean  defenses  to  deter  repeated  Communist 
aggression. 

13.  Course  c)  might  envisage  the  line  across  the  neck  or  a  line  still 
further  south.  This  course  would  presumably  be  necessary  should 
Chinese  forces  be  increased  in  such  numbers  that  it  became  militarily 
infeasible  to  hold  a  defensive  line  at  the  present  positions. 

Political  Action 

14.  The  military  and  political  actions  taken  by  the  United  States 
are  mutually  dependent  and  must  be  correlated.  Political  steps  should 
be  modified  if  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  support  in  the 
UN.  Among  the  alternative  actions  which  might  be  taken  are  the 
following : 

a.  press  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  now  before  the  Security 
Council;  when  vetoed,  press  for  similar  action  in  the  General 
Assembly ; 

h.  support  in  the  UN  the  UK  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
“demilitarized  zone”  or  “security  zone”  in  the  area  north  of  the 
Chongju-IIamhung  line  with  a  IJN  Commission  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  zone  and  for  the  negotiation  of  border  problems  between 
the  Koreans,  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians ; 

c.  suggest  a  modification  of  the  UK  proposal  to  limit  such  a  “de¬ 
militarized  zone”  or  “security  zone”  to  an  area  of  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  miles  in  depth  on  the  Korean  side  of  the  frontier,  possibly  includ¬ 
ing  the  whole  Northeast  province. 

15.  The  methods  by  which  the  United  States  should  undertake  to 
determine  Chinese  Communist  intentions  and  to  carry  out  the  political 
action  suggested  above,  should  include  not  only  all  facilities  offered 
by  the  United  Nations  machinery  but  contacts  with  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  regime  through  friendly  governments  and  private  channels. 
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793.00/11-2050 

Memorandum  ly  the  Planning  Adviser,  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern 

Affairs  {Emmerson),  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rush) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washingtox,]  Xovcmbor  20,  1950. 

Subject:  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  Political  Objectives. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea  has  a 
limited  objective,  at  least  for  the  present,  we  must  be  prepared  for  a 
combined  Soviet-Chinese  political  barrage  intended  to  shift  the  issue 
in  Korea  to  the  questions  of  Chinese  Communist  admission  to  the 
United  Xations  and  of  Chinese  Communist  control  of  Formosa. 

While  it  is  quite  likely  that  until  recently  the  USSR  may  actually 
have  not  wanted  the  Peiping  government  in  the  UN,  the  Soviets’ 
objective  now,  again  assuming  they  do  not  want  general  war,  is  pi-ob- 
ably  to  get  the  Chinese  into  the  UN  as  partial  political  salvage  of 
their  Korean  adventure.  The  prestige  of  the  Communist  world  would 
be  considerably  repaired  by  UN  acceptance  of  Communist  China  and 
the  prospect  of  Communist  control  of  Formosa. 

That  the  campaign  has  already  started  on  the  basis  of  the  bargain¬ 
ing  position  attained  by  the  Chinese  “volunteers”,  is  clear  from  the 
Chinese  “peace  proposals”  leaked  by  the  Polish  UN  delegate,^  by  the 
Soviet  resolution  of  the  The  memorandum  ■  and  by  Vyshinsky’s  most 
recent  speech.®  We  may  expect  the  arrival  of  the  Communist  dele¬ 
gation  on  November  24  to  step  up  this  political  campaign. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  may  win 
considerable  support  for  the  concessions  they  will  demand.  Not  only 
the  UN  members,  such  as  the  UK  and  India,  who  have  recognized 
Communist  China,  but  many  others  who  view  with  alarm  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  Ivorean  operation  involving  hostilities  Avith  China,  would 
welcome  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  establishment  of  a  bulTer 
zone  at  what  they  would  consider  the  comparatively  cheap  price  of 

'  Reports  had  recently  appeared  in  the  press  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
miRht  be  willing  to  withdraw  from  Korea  in  return  for  creation  of  a  buffer 
zone  controlled  by  North  Korea  south  of  the  Manchurian  border,  witlidrawal 
of  the  U.S.  Seven'tli  Fleet  from  the  Formosa  Straits,  withdrawal  of  TT.S.  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  Rei)ublic  of  China,  and  a  declaration  by  the  United  States  that 
no  more  aid  w'ould  be  extended  to  the  Chinese  Nationalists.  (See  Royal  Institute 
of  International  Affairs,  Survey  of  International  Affairs,  19'i9-1050,  p.  514.) 

*  Reference  is  to  a  Soviet  draft  resolution  pertaining  to  Mr.  Lie’s  20-year 
I’eace  Program  proposed  during  debate  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  The  Soviet 
re.solution,  which  called  for  Chinese  Communist  representation  on  the  Security 
Council,  was  defeated.  For  related  documentation,  see  vol.  ii,  pp.  186  ff. 

‘  Reference  is  to  Mr.  Vyshin.sky’s  statement  before  the  General  As.sembly  on 
November  18  in  debate  on  Mr.  Lie’s  20-Year  I’eace  Program;  see  U.N.  document 
A/TV.309. 
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deserting  the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime.  The  Soviets  and  Chinese 
Communists  may  be  expected  to  exploit  differences  between  our  friends 
and  ourselves  and  to  keep  up  militarj^  resistance  and  guerrilla  op¬ 
erations  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  give  them  continued  bargaining  power. 

At  some  point  we  may  face  a  decision  between  continuing  an  expen¬ 
sive  operation  in  Korea  with  dwindling  UN  support  or  trying  to 
achieve  some  semblance  of  a  tei’inination  of  hostilities  by  tacitly  per¬ 
mitting  Chinese  Communist  entry  into  the  UN.  The  implications  of 
such  a  decision,  apart  from  domestic  political  ones,  extend  to  our 
whole  position  in  Asia  and  obviously  and  particularly  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  Formosa. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  in  addition  to  considering  other 
alternatives  of  policy  in  Korea,  we  should  as  a  matter  of  urgency 
analyze  for  ourselves  the  factors  which  must  be  considered  in  any 
political  settlement  of  the  t3'pe  explored  above  and  must  attempt  to 
discover  what  course  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


705.00/11-2050 

Memorandum  of  Conversation.,  hij  the  Acting  Officer  in  Charge  of 

Korean  Affairs  {Emmons) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  November  20,  1950. 

Participants:  Dr.  John  M.  Chang,  Korean  Ambassador 
j\Ir.  Dean  Rusk,  Assistant  Secretari^,  FE 
Mr.  Artliur  B.  Emmons,  3rd,  Officer  in  Charge  of 
Korean  Affairs,  NA 

The  Korean  Ambassador,  Dr.  John  M.  Chang,  called  on  ISlr.  Rusk 
by  appointment  at  four  o’clock  this  afternoon.  Dr.  Chang  stated  that 
he  had  just  come  down  from  New  York  and  wished  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Mr.  Rusk  and  to  discuss  the  latest  developments  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Rusk  asked  Dr.  Chang  what  the  views  of  his  Government  were 
toward  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  Korea.  The  ^Vmbassador 
stated  that  he  personally  was  somewhat  out  of  contact  with  the  situa¬ 
tion,  although  he  had  recently  received  the  impression  from  Seoul  that 
his  Goveniment  did  not  believe  the  Chinese  were  neccssaril}’^  acting  as 
free  agents  in  intervening  in  Korea,  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  influencing  them  to  do  so  and  that  his  Government  did  not 
believe  that  the  Chinese  would  go  all  out  in  a  war  against  the  West 
on  the  Korean  question.  He  thought  that  intervention  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  more  probably  represented  an  effort  on  their  pa:-t  to  test 
the  resolve  and  determination  of  the  UN  in  carrying  out  its  objectives 
in  Korea,  and  that  the  proper  approach  bj’  the  UN  should  be  one 
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of  stiif  and  unwavering  action  against  them  as  long  as  the  Chinese 
Conununists  remained  on  Korean  soil.  Mr.  Husk  remarked  that  Chinese 
intentions  in  Korea  might  become  clearer  during  the  next  few  days 
with  the  progress  of  military  operations. 

Mr.  Rusk  then  asked  the  Ambassador’s  opinion  as  to  whether  control 
over  the  Supong  dam  on  the  Yalu  River  might  have  influenced  the 
Chinese  to  intervene.  The  Ambassador  thought  that  this  might  be  a 
possible  factor.  He  went  on  to  add,  however,  that  his  Government 
would  insist  that  all  of  the  power  generated  at  the  dam  was  Korean 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  generating  stations  were  on  Korean 
soil,  that  the  dam  had  been  built  by  Korean  labor  under  the  Japanese 
and  that,  as  former  Japanese  property,  it  now  belonged  to  the  Koreans. 
The  Ambassador  mentioned  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  power 
generated  might  be  reaching  Russian  installations  and  that  this  might 
bo  an  influence  in  Sino-Soviet  relations  in  connection  with  Korea. 

The  Ambassador  then  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was  greatly  pre¬ 
occupied  over  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  American  correspondents 
who  were  consistently  bedeviling  him  in  an  effort  to  obtain  opinions 
on  any  and  every  subject  related  to  Korea  and  frequently  attempted 
to  trip  him  up.  He  added  that  his  Govermnent  was  greatly  disturbed 
over  what  he  called  a  “smear  campaign”  against  it  in  the  press  and 
stated  that  the  correspondents  who  intendewed  him  were  very  sharp 
individuals  against  whom  he  had  constantly  to  be  on  his  guard. 
Mr.  Rusk  remarked  that  these  tactics  were  common  practice  with 
certain  elements  of  the  press  in  an  effort  to  probe  for  answers  which 
would  make  news  and  that  the  State  Department  also  was  faced  with 
the  same  problem. 

The  Ambassador  referred  to  a  proposal  for  a  so-called  buffer  state 
or  zone  along  the  Sino-Korean  frontier  and  asked  IMr.  Rusk  where  this 
idea  had  originated.  Mr.  Rusk  replied  that  it  appeared  first  to  have 
been  broached,  at  least  in  the  press,  in  England  and  that  undoubtedly 
in  trying  to  analyze  the  various  motives  that  might  be  impelling  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  intervene,  perhaps  the  objective  of  a  buffer 
zone  might  have  been  considered  as  a  possible  motive  and  had  thus 
!)ecome  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  Ambassador  was  insistent  that 
insofar  as  his  Government  was  concerned  it  would  be  unwilling  to 
accept  the  principle  of  a  buffer  zone  at  the  expense  of  Korean  territory, 
adding  that  since  the  Chinese  w'ere  the  aggressors  in  this  instance,  it 
should  not  be  Korean  interests  that  should  be  sacrificed.  He  reiterated 
that  the  UN  should  be  uncompromising  in  its  attitude  toward  the 
various  Communist  elements  in  Korea  and  should  drive  them  from 
Korean  soil  without  any  thought  of  concessions. 

Mr.  Rusk  asked  the  Ambassador  if  he  had  been  in  touch  with  the 
Indian  Delegation  in  New  York,  to  which  the  Ambassador  replied  that 
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in  the  pcost  he  had  had  several  fairly  lengthy  conversations  vrith  Sir 
Benegal  Kan.  He  said  that  Kan  had  given  him  to  understand  that  the 
Indians  were  in  sympathy  with  the  KOK,  but  had  indicated  to  him 
that  one  of  tlie  considerations  in  the  Indian  attitude  towards  the  con¬ 
flict  in  Korea  w’as  that  further  destruction  and  bloodshed  should  be 
avoided,  citing  the  instance  of  Burma ;  the  Burmese  had  been  left  to 
their  own  resources  in  rebuilding  what  had  been  destroyed.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  added  that  he  had  told  Kan  that  even  if  his  home  were  de¬ 
stroyed  he,  as  a  Korean,  would  still  have  favored  an  all-out  attack 
against  the  North  Koreans  since  no  one  could  live  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  He  said  that  Kau  did  not  appear  particularly  impressed  by  this 
argument  and  that  he  had  seen  very  little  of  him  since  that  conver¬ 
sation.  The  Ambassador  commented  that  he  was  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  American  Delegation  at  the  UN,  particularly  with  Mr.  Alli¬ 
son  and  Senator  Dulles,  and  that  it  had  been  very  helpful  to  have 
Ambassador  ^luccio  hero  recently.  The  Ambassador  added  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  President  Khee  praising  Ambassador  iSIuc- 
cio’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  Korea  in  the  highest  terms  and  that  this  was 
rather  unusual  since  President  Khee  was  generally  reserved  in  such 
comment. 

Mr.  Kusk  then  asked  for  the  Ambassador's  views  on  the  problem  of 
guerrilla  activities  in  Korea.  Dr.  Chang  replied  that  the  KOK  recog¬ 
nized  the  guerrilla  problem  as  a  serious  one  and  agreed  with  Mr,  Kusk  s 
comment  that  action  against  the  guerrillas  would  probably  have  to  be 
conducted  largely  by  the  Koreans  themselves  since  they'  were  best  suited 
to  this  type  of  operation.  The  Amba.ssador  raised  the  question  of  the 
six-power  resolution  on  Korea  now  under  consideration  in  the  GA 
and  said  that  it  was  his  feeling  that  the  resolution  was  not  strong 
enouffh  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  did  not  threaten  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists  with  reprisals  if  they  did  not  withdraw  from  Korea.  lie  felt 
that  a  paragraph  should  be  added  to  the  present  resolution  which 
would  provide  a  threat  of  reprisals  in  case  of  non-compliance  by  the 
Chinese  Communists.  Mr.  Kusk  pointed  out  that  if  such  a  paragraj)!! 
were  added  the  necessary  votes  in  support  of  the  resolution  would 
probably  not  be  forthcoming  in  the  GA,  and  suggested  that  the  Chinese 
were  already  getting  retaliation  right  now  in  North  Korea  through 
the  active  military  action  which  was  proceeding  against  them. 

The  Ambassador  expressed  the  hope  that  the  KOK  would  be  given 
a  voice  in  any  peace  treaty  which  might  be  concluded  with  Japan. 
(.\t  this  point  Mr,  Kusk,  who  had  an  appointment  with  the  Secretary, 
excused  himself  and  left  and  the  conveisation  continued  with  Mr. 
Emmons.) 

The  Ambassador  again  reverted  to  his  difficulties  with  the  press  and 
pointed  out  that  he  was  frequently  misquoted  or  that  his  remarks 
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were  twisted  to  put  himself  or  his  Government  in  a  bad  light  pub¬ 
licly  and  hoped  that  the  Department  realized  his  difficulties.  ]\Ir. 
Emmons  assured  him  that  the  Department  knew  of  his  sincerity  and 
that  it  also  appreciated  the  problem  with  which  he  found  himself 
faced.  The  Ambassador  requested  that  any  news  articles  or  other 
published  statements  which  might  be  attributed  to  him  and  which 
could  be  considered  embarrassing  be  called  to  his  attention  because 
he  was  endeavoring,  in  every  way,  to  avoid  such  embarrassment  either 
to  his  Government  or  to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Chang  stated  that  he  had  received  word  from  Seoul  that  the 
arrival  of  badly  needed  civilian  relief  supplies,  such  as  clothing  and 
blankets,  was  being  delayed  and  that  many  civilians  were  beginning 
to  suffer  extremely  as  a  result  of  the  onset  of  winter  conditions.  He 
hoped  that  the  Department  would  do  everything  possible  to  expedite 
the  arrival  of  these  badly-needed  relief  supplies. 

As  the  Ambassador  was  leaving,  he  again  reiterated  the  concern  of 
his  Government  over  any  possibility  that  a  buffer  zone  might  be 
established  along  the  Sino-Korean  frontier  and  hoped  that  the  De- 
l>artment  was  not  considering  supporting  such  an  idea,  to  which  his 
Government  was  unalterably  opposed.  Mr.  Emmons  replied  that  the 
Department  aiipreciated  his  frank  statement  of  the  position  of  his 
Government  in  this  regard  and  that  as  far  as  he  knew  no  commitment 
had  been  made  along  these  lines,  although  he  pointed  out  that 
naturally  the  Department  must  give  consideration  to  every  aspect  of 
the  numerous  and  complex  problems  which  had  come  up  as  a  result 
of  the  UN  action  in  Korea. 


795.00/11-2150 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  [‘Washington,]  November  21,  lO.lO. 

At  a  meeting  last  night  in  the  Secretary’s  office,  he  discus.sed  in  some 
detail  the  current  situation  in  Korea  and  analyzed  the  2U’oblem  along 
the  following  lines.  He  said  there  were  four  j)arts  of  this  analysis : 

(1)  We  should  see  whether  General  Mac  Arthur  has  been  told  very 
clearly  what  to  do  and  whether  this  is  within  his  ca^iabilities. 

(2)  We  should  examine  the  effect  of  various  courses  on  the  ^nxiba- 
bility  of  bringing  on  general  hostilities  and  war. 

(3)  What  is  the  area  of  political  adjustment  and  what  arc  the 
pluses  and  minuses  with  regard  to  them. 

(4)  What  is  the  effect  of  the  general  military  [losture  of  the  United 
States  and  does  this  require  change  in  policies. 
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With  regard  to  (1)  above,  tlie  Secretary  said  tliere  was  a  possibility 
of  some  confusion  in  General  WacArtliur’s  mind  because  he  has  a 
straight  military  directive  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  also  has 
general  orders  sent  from  the  United  Nations.  On  a  straight  militaiy 
basis,  he  was  told  to  pursue  the  enem}^  forces  north  of  the  38th  and 
destroy  them  as  a  military  force.  If  the  Chinese  appeared,  he  was  to 
continue  the  mission  until  it  was  evident  he  could  not  succeed.  The 
Secretary  felt  that  no  one  should  change  this  part  of  the  directive 
until  General  MacArthur  had  had  a  chance  to  “probe”  the  situation. 
The  Secretary  said  that  the  civil  affairs  directive  may  have  affected 
General  MacArthur’s  interpretation  of  the  military  directive.  He  re¬ 
ferred  particularly  to  that  portion  on  occupation.  He  said  that  the 
civil  affairs  directive  does  confuse  and  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  contingency  of  the  Chinese  communists  coming  in,  as  does  the 
military  directive.  The  Secretary  said  we  must  talk  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  about  this  and  clear  up  any  misunderstanding,  if  one  exists. 
We  must  point  out  that  we  are  not  interested  in  “real  estate”  but  in  an 
army. 

With  regard  to  (2)  above,  we  are  unable  to  answer  this  question 
until  after  General  ^lacArthur  has  had  a  chance  to  “probe”.  There 
are  several  things  which  bear  on  the  question.  Sir  Oliver  Franks  men¬ 
tioned  to  the  Secretary  yesterday  that  the  entire  history  of  this  part 
of  the  world  indicates  a  concern  over  Korea  as  an  entrance  to  Man¬ 
churia.  Sir  Oliver  had  mentioned  that  the  Kussians,  the  Japanese, 
and  the  British  had  all  had  this  concept.  If  this  is  true,  the  Secretary 
said  this  led  to  some  understanding  of  the  concern  which  Russia  and 
the  Chinese  communists  might  have  over  the  use  of  Korea  as  a  main 
highw’ay.  He  said  that  ho  doubted  that  the  communists  believed  that 
the  United  States  would  use  Korea  in  that  way  but  that  their  fear 
may  relate  to  propaganda  on  the  rearming  of  Japan.  The  Secretary 
said  this  might  lead  you  to  believe  that  there  is  more  sensitivity  hero 
than  the  intelligence  reports  seem  to  indicate.  He  said  this  sensitivity 
had  some  bearing  on  the  immediate  situation  but  more  on  the  long- 
range  situation.  If  General  IMacArthur  is  successful  in  defeating  the 
Chinese  and  driving  them  across  the  river,  the  situation  might  ease 
and  he  could  let  the  Republic  of  Korea  take  over  the  border  areas. 
If  the  Chinese  were  badly  licked,  it  might  reduce ‘the  chance  of  general 
war.  However  Chinese  communist  forces  cannot  be  destroyed  in  Korea. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  strong  resistance  is  met  and  we  find  that  there 
is  inevitably  to  be  a  long  struggle,  we  must  turn  again  to  the  field 
of  negotiation  and  the  sensitivity  becomes  even  more  important. 

With  regard  to  (3)  above,  this  will  take  time.  It  will  not  be  done 
quickly.  If  resistance  is  strong,  the  idea  of  a  negotiated  settlement  and 
a  quick  withdrawal  is  impossible.  We  must  have  forces  either  in  Korea 
or  in  Japan  for  some  time  on  the  assumption  that  the  Chinese  com- 
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inunists  could  continue  to  cause  trouble.  The  idea  of  a  de-militarized 
zone  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  the  Chinese  communists 
will  occupy  that  territory.  The  zone,  nevertheless,  has  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  in  that  it  will  permit  a  cooling  down  of  the  situation.  It 
recognizes  that  there  will  be  a  dangerous  frontier  there  for  some  time 
to  come. 

With  regard  to  (4)  above,  in  our  judgment  the  maintenance  of 
stability  and  peace  requires  that  we  be  in  the  Far  East  longer  with 
more  forces  than  we  had  expected.  This  will  not  necessarily  mean 
“forever”  but  probably  for  a  rather  long  time.  We  cannot  base  our 
military  plan  on  a  Christmas  withdrawal  as  we  are  under  far  too 
much  pressure.  This  brings  us  to  Mr.  Harriman’s  point  as  set  forth 
in  the  9 ;  30  meeting  yesterday  ^  about  the  need  for  getting  more  men. 
The  conclusion  we  come  to  is  that  we  need  to  get  more  men  under 
arms  faster  than  had  been  anticipated. 

L.  D.  B[ATrLE] 

Note:  The  above  meeting  was  to  consider  the  Department’s  line 
at  the  meeting  with  the  JCS  this  afternoon.  [Note  in  the  source  text.] 


‘  The  refereuce  is  presumably  to  the  Secretary  of  State’s  daily  staff  meeting 
held  at  9:30  a.  m.  on  November  20,  which  Mr.  Harriman  attended. 


795.00/11-2150 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Busk)  to 

Colonel  Marshall  S.  Carter,  Executwe  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  November  21,  1950. 

Colonel  Carter  :  At  the  meeting  this  afternoon  Secretary  Acheson 
expects  to  discuss  informally  the  way  in  which  our  present  problem 
in  Korea  shapes  up  as  he  sees  it.  He  will  not  be  speaking  from  a 
formal  memorandum  covering  the  subject  of  his  remarks. 

In  conclusion.  Secretary  Acheson  will  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  JCS  certain  points  which  represent  our  broad  politi¬ 
cal  objectives  in  Korea  in  the  present  situation.  These  points  are 
listed  in  the  attached  paper.  They  are  intended  to  be  suggestive  and 
are,  of  course,  subject  to  further  consideration.  Secretary  Acheson 
will  raise  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  whether  it  might  be  desirable 
for  the  JCS  to  consider  these  points  and  to  determine  what  bearing 
they  might  have  upon  the  course  of  our  military  operations  in  Korea 
and,  specifically,  whether  General  MacArthur’s  present  directives 
should  be  expanded  or  modified. 

Dean  Rusk 


4(iS-.S06 — 76- 
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[Enclosure] 

T.{st  of  Points  Prepared  hy  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Discussion 
With  the  Secretany  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


TOP  SECRET 

1.  To  permit  UNCURK  to  enter  North  Korean  provinces  as  soon 
as  the  security  situation  in  each  province  would  permit  UNCURK  to 
carry  out  its  political  functions  under  the  October  7  Resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  looking  toward  the  unification  of  the  country. 

2.  To  provide  adequate  security  arrangements  for  provinces  in 
which  UNCURK  is  operating  in  order  to  prevent  hostile  attack  or 
large-scale  guerrilla  disorder  from  blocking  UNCURK’s  functions. 

3.  To  support  UN  and  US  political  action  directed  toward  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  from  Korea,  and  the  surrender  of  North 
Korean  remnants  by  military  operations  against  enemy  forces  re¬ 
maining  in  North  Korea. 

4.  To  conserve  UN,  and  particularly  US,  manpower. 

5.  To  establish  as  soon  as  possible  ROK  forces  in  position  to  take 
over  all  military  responsibility  for  Korea,  with  first  priority  on  anti¬ 
guerrilla  operations  and  security  missions  along  the  northern 
frontiers. 

6.  To  restrict  the  fighting  to  Korea;  specifically,  to  avoid  being 
drawn  by  the  Koi’ean  situation  into  major  hostilities  against  Com¬ 
munist  China. 


795.00/11-2150 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessup) 


TOP  SECRET 


[Washixgtox,]  November  21,  1950. 


Subject:  Situation  in  Korea 

(Notes  on  meeting  in  Pentagon,  2 :30  pm) 


Participants;  Secretary  ilarshall 
Mr.  rx)vett 
Mr.  Ilarriman 
General  Bradley 
General  Collins 
General  Vandenberg 


Admiral  Sherman 
Mr.  Pace 
Mr.  Acheson 
Mr.  Rusk 
^Ir.  Matthews 
Mr.  Jessup 


Secretary  Aciiesox  outlined  the  situation  in  accordance  with  the 
memorandum  which  had  been  prepared.^ 

Mr.  Lovett  said  they  had  received  nothing  from  General  ^fac- 
Arthur  to  indicate  he  could  not  accomplish  his  mission.  ITe  inquired 


*  Supra. 
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about  the  attitude  of  other  membei-s  of  the  UX  and  whether  we  could 
count  on  their  continuing  support. 

Sec'RETAky  Acheson  and  Mr.  Rusk  pointed  out  the  anxiety  wliich 
otlier  friendly  members  of  the  TJX  felt  about  our  becoming  more  deeply 
involved  perhaps  finally  in  war  with  Communist  China. 

General  Marshall  expressed  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Acheson  had 
stated  his  belief  that  General  MacArthur  should  push  forward  with 
the  planned  otfensive.  lie  expressed  some  doubt  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  zone  and  assumed  that  if  one  were  established  south  of  the 
River  another  would  have  to  be  established  to  the  north.  If  there  were 
a  UX  Commission  in  the  zone  it  would  have  to  have  military  protec¬ 
tion.  lie  preferred  to  consider  first  the  political  action  based  on  the 
])remise  that  General  MacArthur  will  succeed  in  his  pending  military 
offensive.  The  time  for  making  political  proposals  would  be  after 
MacArthur  had  had  such  a  success. 

Secretary  Acheson  pointed  to  the  possibility  that  there  might  be 
partial  success  without  either  complete  success  or  failure.  lie  noted 
that  we  had  discouraged  the  UK  from  pressing  its  proposal  for  a 
zone.  He  noted  the  difficulty  of  securing  agreement  on  a  demilitarized 
zone  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  The  zone  on  the  south  side  only  would 
be  better  than  continuing  the  war  but  we  would  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  zone  was  not  being  used  for  the  build-up  of  further  Chinese  forces. 

Mr.  Lovett  raised  the  question  whether  instead  of  negotiating  for 
a  zone  it  would  not  be  better  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  General  MacArthur 
withdrew  to  a  defensible  line  after  pressing  his  offensive  forward 
successfully  to  the  River. 

Secretary  Acheson  stressed  the  need  for  finding  a  way  of  termiiiat- 
ing  the  Chinese  intervention  in  the  w’ar  and  also  stressed  the  sensitive 
area  of  the  noilheast  province  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  our  partners  in  the  UX,  it  is  desirable  to  find  some 
kind  of  an  agreement  and  we  are  searching  for  something  which  would 
be  useful  instead  of  harmful  to  General  IMacArthur. 

General  Marshall  stressed  again  the  desirability  of  our  making 
proposals  while  the  UX  Forces  are  advancing  instead  of  waiting  until 
other  members  of  the  UX  advance  proposals  which  might  bo 
unacceptable. 

Gener,\l  Vandenberg,  at  this  point  and  later,  emphasized  his  doidit 
whether  we  could  find  any  solution  which  would  satisfy  the  Chinese 
Communists,  particularly  in  view  of  the  Secretary’s  interpretation  of 
their  long-range  fears. 

Secretary  Acheson  suggested  the  possibility  of  some  kind  of  UX 
assurances  which  might  suffice  for  the  present  and  give  us  time.  We 
do  not  have  an  interminable  responsibility  for  the  relations  between 
Korea  and  China. 
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General  Bradley,  General  Collins  and  General  Vandenberq  dis¬ 
cussed  from  a  military  point  of  view  the  probable  positions  which  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  hold.  They  agreed  that  it  would  not  be 
useful  to  hold  the  line  at  the  River  but  rather  the  high  ground  back 
of  the  River. 

General  Collins  pointed  out  on  the  map  a  line,  perhaps  beginning 
with  a  small  river  which  comes  in  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Yalu  and  then  following  the  high  ground  which  runs  at  a 
distance  from  ten  to  twenty-five  miles  back  of  the  River.  This  line 
would  be  followed  up  to  the  main  bend  in  the  frontier  which  has  now 
been  reached  by  our  forces,  after  which  the  line  could  come  down 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  Coast. 

iVDMiRAL  Sherman  emphasized  the  sensitivity  of  the  Russians  to 
the  region  near  the  Siberian  frontier  and  the  desirability  of  allevi¬ 
ating  Russian  anxieties  lest  they  in  turn  put  the  heat  on  the  Chinese 
to  maintain  their  intervention. 

Gener^S-l  Marshall  indicated  that  patrols  would  probably  be 
utilized  in  the  area  beyond  the  high  ground  on  the  River  boundary 
and  that  ROK  forces  could  be  used  for  this. 

General  Collins  suggested  that  General  INIacArthur,  after  the 
attack  is  well  launched  and  is  succeeding,  could  announce  that  it  was 
his  intention  only  to  go  forward  to  destroy  the  North  Korean  units 
and  that  he  intended  to  hold  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  Yalu 
with  ROK  forces,  assigning  the  rest  of  the  UN  forces  to  rear  areas 
while  elections  were  being  held  and  the  government  being  set  up. 

Mr.  Jessup  queried  whether  there  was  any  real  difference  between 
the  space  between  the  high  ground  on  \andf'\  the  River  which  the 
Chiefs  had  referred  to  and  the  zone  to  which  Secretary  Acheson  had 
originally  referred. 

There  was  then  considerable  discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
an  announcement  of  intention  as  against  a  negotiated  arrangement. 

Mr.  Lovett  thought  it  would  be  weakness  if  we  burdened  ourselves 
with  self-imposed  limitations  without  a  negotiated  settlement. 

General  Vandenberq  seemed  to  share  this  view. 

Secretary  Acheson  stressed  that  if  we  could  get  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  to  take  through  negotiation  what  we  would  do  any  way 
(namely,  holding  the  line  of  the  high  ground)  that  would  be  very 
satisfactory.  One  could  defer  until  later  the  details  about  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  area  between  the  line  held  and  the  River.  It  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  ignore  the  status  of  this  area. 

General  Marshall  stressed  his  belief  that  we  should  take  the 
initiative  in  suggesting  a  solution  and  not  wait  until  somebody  else 
had  proposed  something.  He  seemed  to  favor  the  possibility  of  an 
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announcement  of  intention  by  General  MacArthur  either  formally  or 
informally  through  the  press.  This  could  be  followed  by  negotiation. 

Mr.  Harriman  also  stressed  the  sensitivity  of  the  northeast  area  near 
tlie  Soviet  frontier. 

After  Secretary  Acheson,  General  Marshall  and  Mr.  Harriman 
withdrew,  the  convei'sation  continued  without  introducing  major  new 
elements  in  the  Korean  analysis.  The  Chiefs  seemed  to  agree  that  if  it 
was  decided  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  concentrate  on  the  line 
which  General  Collins  had  indicated,  some  changes  in  MacArthur’s 
directive  would  be  desirable  in  order  to  assure  him  that  he  did  not 
need  to  occupy  all  of  the  rest  of  the  territory.  They  all  seemed  to  be 
agreed  on  the  importance  of  leaving  the  northeast  province  alone. 

There  was  a  brief  discussion  of  what  would  happen  if  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur’s  offensive  bogged  down.  There  was  no  consensus  on  what 
could  be  done  at  that  time. 

AnMimvL  Sherman,  supported  by  General  Vandenberg,  took  the 
view  that  we  would  probably  have  to  tell  the  Chinese  Communists  that 
they  must  either  quit  or  we  would  have  to  hit  them  in  Manchuria. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  agreement  with  the  view  that  as  an  expe¬ 
dient  through  the  winter  one  could  hold  back  of  a  line  which  would 
be  the  desirable  objective  and  that  this  would  not  represent  a  defeat. 

General  Collins  particularly,  but  the  other  Chiefs  as  well,  stressed 
their  concern  with  the  long-range  future  and  the  need  for  getting  our 
divisions  out  in  order  to  use  them  elsewhere.  Tliis  led  t  o  some  talk  about 

the  possible  increase  of  ROK  forces. 

General  Bradley  said  that  MacArthur  contemplated  leaving  ten 
divisions,  of  which  he  now  had  about  eight,  and  that  this  reached 

more  or  less  the  limit  of  ROK  capacity. 

General  Collins,  supported  by  the  other  Chiefs,  strongly  rejected 
the  possibility  of  using  units  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Lovett  raised  the  question  of  the  possible  use  of  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalists  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Rusk  suggested  that  this  would  have  to  be  weighed  from  a 
military  point  of  view  against  the  need  for  those  forces  to  defend 
Formosa  or  their  ultimate  use  against  south  China. 

Mr.  Jessup  suggested  the  employment  of  Chinese  Nationalist  forces 
in  Korea  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  full  involvement  in  hostilities 
with  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Mr.  Rusk  pointed  out  that  it  was  most  likely  that  the  British  would 
refuse  to  have  their  troops  fight  along  side  of  Chinese  Nationalists 
against  the  Chinese  Communists  and  suggested  that  10,000  British 
troops  were  of  more  value  than  30,000  Chinese  in  Korea. 
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Mil.  Matpiiews  asked  whetlier  this  vould  not  indicate  that  we 
should  find  some  other  wa}'^  to  raise  more  American  troops  so  that  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  send  the  expected  divisions  to  Europe  pro¬ 
vided  we  could  not  draw  two  divisioiis  from  Korea  as  had  been  planned. 
He  pointed  to  the  great  importance  from  the  aspect  of  the  German 
situation  of  getting  xYmerican  forces  into  Europe  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  was  general  agreement  with  this  but  Genekal  Coli.ixs  said 
the}’  were  clear  that  they  should  not  attempt  to  send  National  Guard 
units  overseas  and  that  they  did  not  have  sufficient  Regular  Army  units 
readily  available  here. 

Secretart  Pace  said  they  had  been  worried  about  this  situation. 

General  Collins  said  they  probably  could  send  one  armored  divi¬ 
sion  to  Eurojie. 

Philip  C.  Jessui’ 


795.00/11-2150 

Memorandum  of  C onversation^  hy  Mr.  Charles  P.  Noyes.,  Adviser  on 
Security  Council  Affairs,  United  States  Mission  at  the  United  Nations 

CONFIDENTIAL  [Xew’  York,]  November  21, 1950. 

TJS/S/1581 

Subject :  Security  Council — Korea 

Participants :  Mr.  Dayal,  Indian  Delegation  ^ 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Noyes,  United  States  Delegation 

!Mr.  Dayal  gave  me  the  attached  draft  resolution  and  requested  US 
comments.  His  thought  was  that  the  Security  Council  might  set  up  a 
subcommittee  consisting  of  the  six  non-permanent  members  during 
the  course  of  this  week  before  the  Chinese  Communists  arrive.  This 
subcommittee  could  then  continue  its  work  while  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  was  in  the  process  of  holding  a  series  of  meetings  on  the  Formosa 
question.  He  thought  this  would  have  the  advantage  of  finding  a  way 
to  obtain  the  Chinese  Communists’  views  and  intentions  with  respect 
to  the  Manchurian  border  and  their  intervention  in  Korea.  They  had 
refused  to  appear  before  the  Security  Council.  He  thought  they  would 
probably  be  willing  to  state  their  position  to  this  subcommittee  in  pri¬ 
vate  session.  The  subcommittee  would  also  have  the  advantage  of 
avoiding  the  difficulty  of  Dr.  Tsiang  being  President  of  the  Council 
during  December.  Da3’al  indicated  that,  of  course,  the  subcommittee 
members  would  remain  in  close  touch  with  the  US  Delegation  as  well 

*  Rajpshwar  Da.val,  Alternate  Representative  of  the  Government  of  India  on 
tlie  U.N.  Security  Council. 
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as  the  delegations  of  the  other  permanent  members.  He  doubted  tliat 
they  would  make  proposals  which  were  undesirable  from  our  point 
of  view, 

I  reacted  somewhat  sympathetically  to  the  Indian  proposal  with 
clear  understanding  that  this  was  entirely  a  personal  point  of  view. 

I  broached  with  him  the  idea  of  following  the  precedent  in  the  Berlin 
Case  rather  than  having  a  formal  resolution  setting  up  a  subcom¬ 
mittee.  He  thought  this  was  Avorth.  considering  but  was  inclined  to 
feel  that  too  much  informality  in  the  formation  of  a  subcommittee 
might  result  in  the  Chinese  Communists  being  unwilling  to  meet  with 
it.  He  thought  the  Committee’s  recommendations  would  then  have 
less  weight.  I  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  indication  that  if  this 
subcommittee  were  set  up  the  Communists  would  attend  its  meetings 
and  if  they  refused  this  would  make  the  Council  look  a  little  silly. 
If  the  matter  was  handled  as  in  the  Bei’lin  Case  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  sure  that  the  Chinese  Communists  would  meet  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  before  going  ahead  with  the  plan.  I  also  pressed  the  point  of 
vieAV  that  a  formal  resolution  of  the  Council  might  be  vetoed  by  the 
Kussians  or  that  they  might  try  to  do  so.  I  suggested  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  might  not  like  the  idea  of  the  Chinese  meeting  privately  with 
the  six  non-permanent  members.  I  also  suggested  that  the  Chinese 
might  have  some  difficulty  with  the  formal  subcommittee  and  that 
such  a  proposal  might  iuAmlve  a  full  fledged  debate.  I  asked  him  what 
he  Avould  do  with  the  present  draft  resolution.  He  had  not  thought  of 
that  but  thought  that  it  might  be  sent  to  the  subcommittee  or  simply 
left  in  abeyance.  I  expressed  feeling  that  even  if  the  US  would  go 
along  with  their  basic  idea,  we  would  probably  have  some  difficulty 
with  subparagraph  a.  Subparagraph  a  might  well  leaA^e  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  subcommittee  could  re-examine  the  whole  question  of 
the  nature  of  a  peace  settlement  in  Korea,  I  thought  the  Security 
Council  should  not  take  any  step  Avhich  would  reopen  any  of  the 
policy  issues  settled  either  in  the  Security  Council  or  the  General 
Assembly.  Dayal  Avas  sympathetic  to  all  of  these  comments  and  left 
me  Avith  the  impression  that  the  Indian  Delegation  would  be  wnlling 
to  make  any  necessary  modifications  in  their  plan  or  in  the  text  to 
meet  these  various  points. 

I  told  Dayal  I  would  consult  the  Delegation  and  Ave  Avould  let 
them  know  the  US  position  on  their  draft  shortly. 

[Annex] 

'I'lie  Security  Council  hereby  appoints  a  Committee  consisting  of  its 
six  non-permanent  members,  namely,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  India, 
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Norway  &  Yugoslavia,  to  consider  all  proposals  and  suggestions  that 
have  been  or  may  be  made  for  the  purpose : 

(a)  of  restoring  peace  in  Korea,  and 

(Z>)  of  preventing  the  present  conflict  from  spreading  beyond 
Korea 

and  submit  its  recommendations  to  the  Council  before - , 

The  Committee  shall  adopt  its  ovm  rules  of  procedure,  may  meet 
in  public  or  private,  and  may  invite  any  persons,  whom  it  considers 
competent  for  the  purpose,  to  supply  it  with  information  or  give  other 
assistance  in  examining  matters  within  its  competence. 


795.00/11-2150 :  Telegram 

Tke  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Holmes)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  IjOndon,  November  21,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  November  21 — 3 :  29  p.  m.] 
2984.  I  assumed  Department  has  seen  text  message  Foreign  Office 
sent  Peiping  November  19  for  delivery  CPG  ^  describing  mission  UN 
forces  Korea,  stating  no  aggression  Chinese  territory  intended  and 
pointing  out  had  UK  and  China  established  diplomatic  relations  there 
would  have  been  channel  through  which  any  misunderstandings  such 
as  those  on  Korea  could  have  been  quickly  resolved. 

Hutchison  wired  back  to  Foreign  Office  suggesting  certain  minor 
changes  in  wording  in  order  make  message  more  palatable  CPG.  For¬ 
eign  Office  has  now  accepted  these  changes  for  most  part  and  is  urging 
him  deliver  message  soonest. 

Holmes 

^  Not  printed,  but  see  the  second  message  from  Mr.  Bevin  to  Sir  Oliver  Frank.s, 
dated  November  17,  p.  1173,  and  telegram  1051  from  Moscow,  received  at  1:21 
p.  m.  on  November  19,  p.  1191. 

795.00/11-2150 

emorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Merchant) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  November  21, 1950. 

Subject :  Message  from  Mr.  Bevin  to  Sir  Oliver  Franks 
Participants:  Mr.  Hubert  Graves,  Counselor,  British  Embassy 

Mr.  Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 

Mr.  Graves  came  in  at  4:30  this  afternoon  to  leave  a  copy  of  the 
attached  telegram  from  IMr.  Bevin  to  Sir  Oliver  Franks  which  arrived 
this  afternoon. 
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At  the  outset  Mr.  Graves  explained  that  the  opening  sentence  was 
misleading  in  that  from  it  one  might  infer  that  the  Ambassador  had 
reported  that  the  Secretary  had  accepted  the  suggestions  which  he 
put  to  him  last  Saturday.^  Mr.  Graves  assured  me  that  the  Embassy 
had  merely  reported  that  the  Secretary  “accepted  the  idea”  and  in 
that  sense  had  suggested  that  if  Jebb  made  his  statement  it  should 
occur  late  in  the  debate  on  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  Graves  asked  that  we  inform  him  as  soon  as  possible  of  the 
Secretary’s  reaction  to  these  suggestions.  He  also  intimated  that  we 
would  want  to  look  long  and  hard  at  the  proposal  contained  in  3(c). 
Mr.  Graves  is  under  the  impression  that  if  the  Security  Council  meets 
tomorrow,  the  debate  on  the  Resolution  might  go  so  fast  as  to  require 
.Tebb  to  make  his  statement  during  the  course  of  the  day. 


[Annex] 


SECRET 

Message  From  Mr.  Bevin  to  Sir  Oliver  Franks 
Dated  21st  November,  1950 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn  of  Mr.  Acheson’s  favourable  response  to 
my  suggestion  that  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  should  give  the  broad  outline 
of  the  suggestions  contained  in  my  telegram  of  Nov.  13  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  joint  resolution. 

2.  As  regards  tactics,  I  think  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  deferring 
Sir  G.  Jebb’s  statement  until  after  the  Chinese  arrive  and  talks  have 
started  with  them,  provided  of  course  they  do  not  show  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  engage  in  any  talks  until  such  a  lead  has  been  given  to  them. 
We  should  therefore  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  an  early  vote  on  the 
joint  resolution,  and,  if  possible,  work  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
debate  until  after  the  Chinese  arrive.  If  however  an  early  vote  be¬ 
comes  unavoidable  then  I  want  J ebb  to  outline  our  suggestions  before 
that  vote  is  taken. 

3.  Next  there  is  the  substance  of  the  statement  which  Jebb  is  to 
make.  Though  it  would  be  unwise  to  go  into  too  much  detail  at  an 
earlv  stage  I  agree  that  we  must  not  risk  failure  through  lack  of  preci¬ 
sion.  I  have  therefore  in  mind  that  Jebb’s  statement  might: 

(a)  recount  the  broad  outline  of  the  suggestions  given  in  para¬ 
graph  2  of  my  telegram  of  Nov  13 ; 

(o)  suggest  that  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
area  shouJu  be  entrusted  to  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Korea, 
who  would  set  up  such  temporary  de  facto  administration  as  they 
consider  suitable  and  who  would  consult  with  representatives  of  the 
Central  People’s  Government  of  China  where  necessary ; 


'  November  18. 
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(c)  propose  that  in  order  to  ensure  the  etTective  demilitarisation  of 
the  area  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  the  United  Nations 
Commission,  assisted  by  United  Nations  and  Chinese  Military  ob¬ 
servers  attached  to  it,  should  recruit  a  small  police  force  preferably 
from  amongst  Koreans.  I  for  my  part  would  be  ready  to  accept  the 
inclusion  of  some  North  Koreans  in  this  force  which  might  be  super¬ 
vised  by  a  few  experienced  police  officei'S  furnished  by  other  countries. 

4.  Please  speak  to  Mr.  Acheson  urgently  about  these  suggestions 
and  ascertain  his  reactions. 


795.00/11-2150  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  United  Kinydom 
TOP  SECRET  IVAsuixaTOX,  November  21, 1950 — 8  p.  m. 

NIACT 

2673.  In  message  to  Franks  from  Pevin  today  ^  it  appears  that  Jelib 
may  be  instructed  to  present  to  UNSC  UK  proposals  for  demilitarized 
zone  in  Korea  along  lines  Dept  infotel  Nov  IT,  2  AISI.^ 

There  apparently  was  some  misunderstanding  on  part  Emb  or 
FonOff  as  to  our  views.  Problem  of  winding  up  present  Korean  opera¬ 
tion  is  now  receiving  highest  consideration  US  Goid.  Question  of  some 
special  security  arrangement  along  frontier  is  one  element  in  such 
consideration.  We  have  at  present  no  basis  for  agreement  with  I'K 
as  to  nature  of  any  demilitarized  zone,  method  or  timing  of  presenta¬ 
tion  or  negotiation,  or  other  important  elements. 

You  are  requested  to  see  Pevin  immediately  and  to  urge  upon  him 
in  the  strongest  tenns  our  belief  that  it  would  be  most  hannful  to  have 
Jebb  put  forward  the  UK  proposal  in  the  immediate  future.  Our 
reasons  are:  First,  that  with  the  offensive  about  to  start  in  Korea  it 
would  be  most  confusing  to  General  MacAidhur  and  his  forces ;  second, 
that  before  the  Chi  have  arrived  in  New  York  and  with  their  attitude 
exploi-ed,  such  a  proposal  would  constitute  a  commitment  which  will 
be  regarded  by  them  as  a  starting  point  for  bargaining  for  something 
more;  third,  that  the  terms  of  the  proposal  will  present  grave  military 
problems  and  danger  which  have  not  been  adecpiately  explored ;  fourth, 
until  results  of  the  forthcoming  offensive  are  known,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  course  can  and  should  safely  be  adopted.  Dept  is  work¬ 
ing  with  military  on  this  whole  matter  and  believes  that  situation  will 
be  gravely  prejudiced  by  proposing  Jebb  action  at  this  time. 

Since  we  would  be  compelled  to  oppose  such  pioposals  if  made,  we 
hope  that  we  can  avoid  a  disclosure  of  divergence  between  US  and  T'K 

’  Supra. 

’  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  lO.'l  from  Moscow  received  at  1 :  21  |).  m.  on 
November  19,  p.  1191. 
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in  this  particular  phase  of  military  operations  and  just  prior  to  arrival 
Chi  Commies  Del  Lake  Success. 

Secretary  has  explained  above  to  Franks  and  has  asked  latter  to 
urge  Bevin  not  to  proceed  with  this  proposal  pending  further  US-UK 
consultations.® 

Aciikson 


’  The  following  message  was  received  by  the  Department  in  telegram  3012, 
November  22,  from  London,  which  read  in  part  as  follows : 

.  .  FonOfif  has  informed  Embassy  of  telegraphic  instruction  just  sent  by 
Bevin  to  British  Embassy  Washington  stating  that  responsive  US  representa¬ 
tions  UK  agrees  not  to  present  proposal  for  demilitarized  zone  before  arrival 
in  Lake  Success  of  Chinese  delegation,  it  being  understood  that  the  6-power 
resolution  will  not  be  voted  on  before  then.  Otherwise  Beviii’s  ideas  expressed 
in  proposal  still  stand.”  (795.00/11-2250) 


003.95/11-2250 :  Telegram 

The  Avibassador  in  New  Zealand  [Scotten)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Wellington,  November  22, 1950 — 4  p.  m. 

[Keceived  November  22 — 2 :  56  a.  m.] 

157.  Deptel  91,  November  IS.^  Although  this  sent  Wellington  infor¬ 
mation  only  gist  of  it  was  brought  informally  to  attention  External 
A  Hairs  which  has  now  advised  Embassy  attitude  New  Zealand  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  secret  aide-metnolTe  to  effect  that  New  Zealand  sympathizes 
with  difficulties  military  authorities  Korea  and  understands  their 
anxiety  grapple  with  problem  confronting  them  nevertheless  feels 
apprehensive  lest  proposed  course  action  lead  to  spi'ead  of  conflict  an 
outcome  which  UN  trying  avoid  as  far  possible. 

ScorrEN 


’  Same  as  telegram  2487,  November  13,  7  p.ni.,  to  London,  p.  1144. 


T95.00/ 11-2250 

The  British  Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Amended  Version  of  Wkssaoe  To  Be  Deliat.red  by  IIis  Majesty’s 
Charge  d’Afi^aires,  Peking,  to  Chou  En-lai,  or  to  Him  Through 
THE  Highest  Available  Official 

It  is  requested  that  the  original  version  handed  to  the  State 
Department  on  the  20th  November,®  be  destroyed. 


‘Not  printed,  but  see  footnote  1  to  telegram  2984  fron  London  received  at 
3 :  29  p.  m.  on  November  21,  p.  1210. 
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Message  hegim.  It  appears  from  published  Chinese  official  state¬ 
ments  that  Central  People’s  Government  of  China  may  be  under  some 
misunderstanding  regarding  the  nature  and  purposes  of  current  op¬ 
erations  of  United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea. 

2.  These  forces  are  in  Korea  in  pursuance  of  recommendations  made 
by  the  Security  Council  with  a  view  to  re-establishment  of  peace  and 
order. 

3.  At  Moscow  in  December  1945  the  Great  Powers  affirmed  the 
aim  of  re-establishing  Korea  as  an  independent  state.  Since  1947, 
when  the  question  first  came  before  the  General  Assembly,  it  has  con¬ 
stantly  been  the  aim  of  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  this  end.  For 
this  purpose  United  Nation’s  Commissions  have  been  in  Korea  for 
nearly  three  years.  In  furtherance  of  this,  the  General  Assembly  in 
their  resolution  of  October  7th  1950  again  re-affirmed  their  essential 
objective  of  a  unified  independent  and  democratic  Korea  and  recom¬ 
mended  steps  to  be  taken  to  accomplish  this  task. 

4.  It  was  the  hope  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  members  of  the  United  Nations  that  North 
Korean  Forces  would  lay  down  their  arms  so  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  could  devote  their  energies  to  assisting  the  Korean  people  in  the 
work  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  and  of  establishing  a  unified  State ; 
and  so  that  the  United  Nations  Forces  might  thereupon  withdraw. 

5.  Recent  reports  show  that  resistance  of  North  Koreans  has  been 
stimulated  by  support  given  to  them  by  Chinese  Nationals  from  across 
the  border,  and  by  aircraft  based  in  Chinese  territory.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  deeply  regret  that  their  efforts  to  arrange  for  an  exchange 
of  Ambassadors  with  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  China,  and 
to  secure  representations  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  on  vari¬ 
ous  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  have  not  so  far  been  successful.  Had 
they  been  so,  much  misunderstanding  might  well  have  been  avoided 
by  mutual  exchanges  which  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
and  representation  on  international  bodies  afford. 

6.  I  therefore  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  known  to  the 
Central  People’s  Government  of  China  facts  concerning  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea,  so  that  no  possible  room  for  mis¬ 
understanding  may  exist. 

7.  These  are,  in  brief,  that  objectives  of  United  Nations  in  Korea 
are  those  publicly  stated  in  various  resolutions  of  United  Nations.  It 
is  our  aim  to  create  a  unified  independent  democratic  and  peace  loving 
state  living  in  friendship  and  amity  with  its  neighbours  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Tlie  sole  task  of  the  United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea 
is  to  restore  peace  and  order  so  that  United  Nations  may  proceed  to  the 
attainment  of  these  aims.  There  is  therefore  no  threat  to  the  security 
of  Cliina  or  of  any  other  state. 
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8.  Believing  that  a  free  and  independent  Korea  is  in  the  interests  of 
China  as  of  all  peace  loving  countries,  His  Majesty’s  Government  ear¬ 
nestly  desire  to  prevent  any  extension  of  the  conflict  and  deplores  any 
action  which  may  prolong  sufferings  of  the  Korea  people.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  recognise  that  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  China 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  their  neighbour  Korea  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  presence  of  their  representatives  in  New  York  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  make  it  clear  that  fulfilment  of  United 
Nations  aims  in  Korea  will  in  no  way  endanger  legitimate  Chinese 
interests. 

9.  It  is,  further,  the  hope  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  the 
Central  People’s  Government  of  China  will  accept  my  assurance  that 
United  Nations  entertain  no  hostile  intent  towards  them,  and  it  is  our 
hope  that  Central  People’s  Goveimment  will  take  steps  to  cause  in 
Auolability  of  the  frontier  to  be  respected.  His  Majesty’s  Goveimment 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  now  before  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Nations  which  affirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  United 
Nations  to  protect  legitimate  interests  both  of  Korea  and  of  China  in 
the  frontier  area,  and  to  hold  the  frontier  inviolate. 

10.  In  sending  this  message  to  Your  Excellency  I  wish  also  to 
assui’e  you  that  the  desire  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  which  was  created  for  that  purpose.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that 
representatives  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  will  play  their 
due  part  in  counsels  of  Nations  so  that  misunderstandings  may  be 
avoided  and  world  peace  assured.  Ends. 

Washington,  22  November,  1950. 


795.00/11-2350  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Re'presentative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  November  23, 1950 — 2 1 30  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  23 — 2 : 41  p.  m.] 

875.  For  Hickerson  and  Rusk  from  Gross.  Re  Korea — demilitarized 
zone. 

I  showed  Jebb  last  night  message  to  Embassy  re  UK  proposals  for 
demilitarized  zone  in  Korea.^  On  basis  discussion  with  Jebb,  it 
appears  a  misunderstanding  arose  between  Department  and  UK 
Government  regarding  procedures  British  had  in  mind  for  publicly 
raising  question.  In  response  to  question,  Jebb  insisted  not  only  that 


‘  See  telegram  2673,  November  21,  8  p.  m.,  to  London,  p.  1212. 
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lie.  had  received  no  instruction  from  Ilevin  to  raise  matter  in  Security 
ti'ouncil  at  this  time,  but  that  Jebb  himself  realized  that  in  view  of 
A-a^uo  and  formless  nature  of  British  proposal  at  the  present  moment, 
there  was  not  much  to  discuss  publicly.  Jebb  said  he,  himself,  had 
stronfrly  objected  to  draft  resolution  originally  outlined  by  Foreign 
(Iflice,  believing  resolution  already  tabled  by  six  SC  members  should 
not  be  subjected  to  amendment  at  this  time.  I  asked  for  and  received 
assurance  from  Jebb  that  latter  Avould  under  no  circumstances  raise 
question  in  SC  without  prior  notice  to  me  and  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Jebb  professed  his  sole  interest,  and  he  thought  this  Avas  also 
true  of  Bevin,  Avas  to  keep  an  eye  open  to  see  whether  at  some  appro¬ 
priate  stage  question  of  demilitarized  zone  might  be  interjected  into 
the  SC  proceedings  in  some  appropriate  manner. 

I  received  impression  that  UK  idea  of  what  is  appropriate  may  be 
different  from  ours.  Accordingly,  recommend  Department  advise 
British  Embassy  that  Ave  understand  avc  haA'c  commitment  from  Jebb 
for  prior  discussion  before  latter  raises  question  in  SC. 

It  appears  from  Avhat  Jebb  said  that  he  has  been  closely  tied  in  Avith 
British  Embassy  and  UK  Foreign  Office  on  all  discussions  regarding 
this  matter,  despite  impression  of  Department  that  matter  Avas  pri¬ 
marily  being  handled  in  Washington  between  Department  and  British 
Embassy.  Accordingly  avc  strongly  recommend  Ave  be  kept  as  closely 
informed  on  curi-ent  developments  as  possible  in  whatever  manner 
Dei)artment  thinks  ajipropriate.  [Gross.] 

Austin 


795.00/11-2350  :  Telegram 

The  Anibmsador  in  Korea  {Mxiccio^  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  Xovemlxir  23,  1950 — 2  p.  m. 

I’RiORTTY  [Keceived  NoA'cmbcr  23 — 3:30}).  m.] 

431.  Continuing  Embtel  412,  NoA^embor  20  and  previous  on  Chinese 
intervention :  contact  Avith  Chinese  both  on  ground  and  in  air  has  been 
An  rtually  negligible  last  three  days. 

During  this  period,  most  significant  dcvelo})mcnt  has  been  recovery 
of  27  Avounded  US  POW’s.  While  reports  reaching  Seoul  are  in- 
com})lcte  and  subject  to  A’erification,  these  27  appeared  in  US  lines 
evening  of  21st.  Reports  reaching  here  indicated  they  part  of  8th 
[.Vrmy  ?]  cavalry  regiment  Avhich  Avas  cut  off  on  NoA'cmber  3.  These 
and  other  US  troo})S  Avere  surrounded,  OA’erjiOAA’cred  and  made 
jirisoners  by  Chinese.  They  Averc  then  taken  OA’crland  to  the  toAvn  of 
Pyoktong  on  Yalu  RiA’or  Avherc  they  Avcrc  kc})t  in  schoolhouse.  They 
were  treated  Avell,  not  cA'en  their  valuables  being  taken  from  them,  and 
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they  were  interrogated,  but  the  questions  related  mainly  to  their 
political  ideas  and  beliefs,  not  military  matters.  On  evening  of 
November  19,  27  enlisted  men  were  selected  and  put  on  trucks.  They 
travelled  southward  two  nights,  spending  intervening  day  in  village. 
Mdien  within  four  miles  of  UN  lines,  their  Chinese  captoi-s  patted 
row's  on  back  and  shook  hands  with  them  and  directed  they  return 
to  own  units.  Eecovered  POW’s  reported  there  approximately  300 
other  US  POW's  and  600  ROK  prisoners  at  Pyoktong;  UN  forces 
have  been  endeavoring  yesterday  and  today  to  effect  contact  through 
aerial  reconnaissance,  but  thus  far  efforts  not  successful. 

Recovered  POW’s  now  being  interrogated  carefully  and  verified 
report  should  be  available  by  tomorrow.  Chinese  motive  in  releasing 
US  POW’s  is  not  clear;  however,  it  is  recalled  that  during  Sino- 
Japancse  war,  Sino-Communists  on  occasion  released  Jap  POW’s  after 
political  indoctrination  in  hope  they  could  influence  Japs  against 
continuing  hostilities. 

Muccio 


330/11-2350 

The  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  {Bevin)  to  the 
British  Ambassador  {FranksY 

SF.CRET 

Please  convey  the  following  message  to  Mr.  Acheson  in  reply. 

Begins.  I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  your  message  of 
November  21st  ^  and  I  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Holmes  who  amplified  it  in  response  to  my  enquiries.  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  glad  to  receive  his  assurance  that  you  had  not  changed  your 
general  attitude  to  the  proposals  and  that  what  you  had  in  mind  was 
that  I  should  instruct  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  as  a  matter  of  tactics  to  delay 
making  them  public  at  the  moment. 

2.  I  agree  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  these  proposals  public  im¬ 
mediately.  As  I  said  in  a  recent  telegram  to  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  “I 
tliink  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  deferring  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb’s  state¬ 
ment  until  after  the  Chinese  arrive  and  talks  have  started  with  them”.® 
1  did  however  make  the  qualification  that  if  any  Delegation  on  the 
Security  Council  should  press  the  resolution  to  an  early  vote,  I  should 
want  Jebb  to  outline  my  suggestions  before  that  vote  was  taken.  We 
should  however  be  able  to  overcome  this  without  any  undue  difficulty 

"A  notation  on  the  source  text  indicated  that  this  document  was  handed  to 
tile  Secretary  of  State  by  tlie  British  Ambassador  on  November  23. 

•  See  telegram  2673,  November  21,  8  p.  m.,  to  London,  p.  1212. 

"See  ttie  annex  to  the  memorandum  of  conversation  l>y  Mercliant,  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  p.  1211. 
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if  both  our  Delegations  act  together  in  New  York  to  ensure  tliat  no 
member  of  the  Council  ends  the  debate  precipitately. 

3.  In  general  I  still  feel  most  strongly  that  my  suggestions  for  a 
demilitarised  area  offer  the  best  chance  of  bringing  the  conflict  to  a 
speedy  conclusion  and  that  despite  the  obvious  difficulties  involved, 
we  ought  to  pursue  them  with  the  utmost  vigour,  even  if  for  the 
moment  they  are  not  made  public. 

4.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  agree  with  these  views. 
Meanwhile  I  am  instructing  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  that  he  should  not 
make  these  proposals  public  until  I  instruct  him  as  to  the  exact 
timing.  Ends. 

Washington,  23  November,  1950. 


61 1.95A241/ 11-2450  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  [MuccAK)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  24,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  24—7 : 13  a.  m.] 

435.  Re  concluding  paragraphs  Embtel  431,  November  23  on  re¬ 
turned  US  POW’s.  Interrogation  reveals  following  information : 

Number  returned  27;  all  members  First  US  Cavali*y  Division.  Men 
captured  night  November  2 ;  after  capture  by  Chinese  they  were  led 
back  to  central  assembly  area,  some  reaching  destination  in  1  day  and 
others  in  8.  During  this  period  POW’s  received  liard  treatment.  On 
arrival  at  central  assembly  point  US  POW’s  separated  from  other  T'^N 
POW’s. 

Here  POW’s  were  subjected  to  routine  questioning.  Most  questions 
were  of  political  nature :  Why  fight  in  Korea  ?  M^y  aiding  American 
imperialists  and  Wall  Street  tycoons  ?  Ft  cetera.  Both  North  Koreans 
and  Chinese  participated  in  interrogations.  Wliile  at  central  assembly 
point  POW’s  were  billeted  in  farm  houses.  Millet  diet  provided 
initially  but  later  rice,  fish  and  other  items  were  furnished.  Some  per¬ 
sonal  items  were  pilfered  on  trip  north  but  after  arrival  at  central 
assembly  point  personal  possessions  were  not  molested.  POW’s  left 
assembly  point  by  truck  and  were  released  near  UN  lines  21st.  POW’s 
told  of  destination  only  just  before  release. 

POW’s  unable  explain  motive  for  release.  However,  intelligence 
officer  who  questioned  POW’s  got  impression  decision  must  have  been 
made  on  high  level. 


Muccio 
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795.00/11-2460 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  Mr.  G.  Hayden  Raynor.,  Adviser 
to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly 

SECRET  [New  York,]  November  24,  1950. 

US/S/1584 

Subject:  Korea 

Participants :  Mr.  Vincent  Broustra,  F rench  Delegation 

Mr.  G.  Hayden  Raynor,  United  States  Delegation 
Mr.  Broustra  last  niglit  told  me  in  the  strictest  confidence  that  the 
French  were  considerably  worried  over  what  General  MacArfchur 
might  do.  Broustra  said  the  French  knew  the  ways  of  successful  gen¬ 
erals  and  also  of  course  had  heard  of  General  MacArthur’s  reputation 
for  independence.  I  attempted  to  assure  Broustra  that  the  General  was 
under  the  strictest  orders  not  to  violate  the  frontier  in  any  wa}-. 

Other  members  of  the  French  Delegation,  who  were  at  the  same 
dinner,  made  remarks  with  the  same  implications.  Several  of  them 
indicated  in  their  remarks  the  strong  desirability  in  their  opinion  of 
the  creation  of  a  bufl’er  zone.^ 


^  Telegram  1067,  November  24,  from  Tokyo  conveyed  the  following  nie.ssage 
from  the  Political  Adviser  (Sebald)  : 

“French  Ambassador  Dejean  last  evening  at  dinner  importuned  me  in 
strongest  terms  on  behalf  proposed  demilitarized  zone  along  North  Korean 
border.  Similar  views  expressed  with  somewhat  less  conviction  by  Swiss  and 
Swedish  Chiefs  of  Mission.”  (795.00/11-2450) 


795.00/11-2450 

Memorandum  of  Conversation.,  hy  Mr.  Ray  L.  Thurston,.,  Adviser  to 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly 

CONFIDENTIAL  [New  York,]  November  24, 1950. 

US/S/1585 

Subject:  Indian  Proposal  for  a  Security  Council  Subcommittee  to 
Deal  with  the  Chinese  Communist  Delegation. 

Participants ;  ]Mr.  Dayal,  Indian  Delegation 

Mr.  D.  L.  Sharma,  Indian  Delegation 
Mr.  Ray  Thurston,  United  States  Delegation 
I  told  the  Indians  today  that  after  some  discussion  we  were  not 
favorably  disposed  towards  their  idea  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  non¬ 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  be  established  to  handle 


468-806 — 76^ 
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the  various  Far  Eastern  items  whicli  will  shortly  be  discussed  in  the 
Security  Council  with  the  participation  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 
I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  that  have 
been  adduced  in  support  of  the  Indian  suggestion  was  that  it  would 
eliminate  long  propaganda  speeches  having  a  tendency  to  exacerbate 
the  situation  and  pointed  out  that  even  should  the  SC  subcommittee 
[)artly  meet  this  problem,  we  were  now  going  to  have  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  Committee  I  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  was 
almost  certain  that  speeches  of  the  kind  in  question  would  be  made. 

I  asked  the  Indians  whether  they  were  going  ahead  with  their  scheme 
and  whether  they  intended  formally  to  present  it  in  the  SC  when  it 
meets.  They  answered  that  they  did  not  intend  to  take  such  action 
and  that  their  approach  to  us  had  been  merely  of  a  sounding  out  nature. 
I  gathered  that  their  soundings  have  produced  negative  replies  gen¬ 
erally  and  that  they  have  lost  their  enthusiasm  on  this  particular 
project. 


793.00/11-2450 

Memorandum  hy  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 

SECRET  [Washington,]  24  Xovember,  1950. 

XIE-2/1 

National  Intelligence  Estimate  * 

CHINESE  COMMUNIST  INTERVENTION  IN  KOREA 

The  Problem 

1.  To  re-estimate  the  scale  and  purpose  of  Chinese  Communist  in¬ 
tervention  in  North  Korea. 

Conclusions 

2.  The  Chinese  Communists  will  simultaneously : 

a.  Maintain  Chinese-North  Korean  holding  operations  in  North 
Korea. 

b.  Maintain  or  increase  their  military  strength  in  Manchuria. 

c.  Seek  to  obtain  UN  withdrawal  from  Korea  by  intimidation  and 
diplomatic  means. 

3.  In  case  of  failure  to  obtain  UN  withdraw^al  by  these  means, 
there  will  be  increasing  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea.  At  a  minimum, 
the  Chinese  will  conduct,  on  an  increasing  scale,  unacknowledged 


♦The  intelligence  organizations  of  the  Departments  of  State,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  participated  in  the  preparation  of  this  estimate  and 
concur  in  it.  Tills  paper  Is  based  on  information  available  on  21  November  1950. 
[Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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operations  designed  to  immobilize  UN  forces  in  Korea,  to  subject 
them  to  prolonged  attrition,  and  to  maintain  the  semblance  of  a  North 
Korean  state  in  being.  Available  evidence  is  not  conclusive  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Chinese  Communists  are  as  yet  committed  to  a  full- 
scale  offensive  effort.  Eventually  they  may  undertake  operations  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  UN  forces  from  Korea.  It 
is  estimated  that  they  do  not  have  the  military  capability  of  driving 
the  UN  forces  from  the  peninsula,  but  that  they  do  have  the  capability 
of  forcing  them  to  withdraw  to  defensive  positions  for  prolonged 
and  inconclusive  operations,  which,  the  Communists  might  calculate, 
would  lead  to  eventual  UN  withdrawal  from  Korea. 

4.  So  long  as  Chinese  intervention  continues,  the  USSR  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  possibly  increase  its  support  to  the  Chinese  by  furnishing 
equipment,  planes,  technical  advisers,  and  conceivably,  “volunteers” 
as  necessary  to  man  the  more  intricate  equipment. 

f).  The  risk  that  a  general  war  will  develop  already  exists.  The 
Soviet  rulers  may  underrate  this  possibility  but  they  appear  to  have 
allowed  for  it  and  to  feel  prepared  to  cope  with  it. 

Discussion 

G.  The  immediate  situation  with  regard  to  Chinese  intervention  in 
Korea  is  as  follow’S : 

a.  The  military  activity  of  Chinese  trooj)S  in  Korea  so  far  is  not 
in  itself  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  plan  for  major 
offensive  operations. 

h.  i^^ilitary  preparations  being  carried  out  in  Manchuria  and  else¬ 
where  in  China  are  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  support  major  operations  of 
jirolonged  duration,  either  offensively  in  Korea  or  defensively  in 
^fauchuria. 

c.  Prevailing  opinion  in  China,  including  opinion  in  circles  close  to 
Party  leadership,  appears  to  reflect  expectations  of  hostilities,  includ¬ 
ing  expectations  of  extensive  air  attacks  on  Chinese,  particularly 
INlanchurian  cities. 

d.  Neither  the  Chinese  Government  nor  Chinese  propaganda  has 
thus  far  committed  the  Chinese  Government  to  a  specific  line  of  action 
in  Korea.  Discussion  of  preparation  for  support  of  Korea  has  been 
only  in  terms  of  “volunteer”  action. 

e.  Chinese  propagandists  for  the  past  three  weeks  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  intensive  campaign  centering  on  the  charge  that  US  mili¬ 
tary  action  in  Korea  is  an  attack  aimed  at  China  and  have  called  for 
all-out  sacrifices  to  meet  and  defeat  this  threat  through  “support  of 
tlie  Korean  people.”  A  sub-theme  of  the  campaign  has  been  American 
impotence  in  a  war  with  China. 

f.  There  has  been  no  suggestion  in  Chinese  propaganda  or  official 
statements  that  the  Chinese  support  of  North  Korea  has  a  limited 
objective  such  as  protecting  power  plants,  establishing  a  buffer  zone 
on  the  border,  or  forcing  the  UN  forces  back  to  the  38th  Parallel.  In 
fact,  none  of  these  objectives  has  been  mentioned  by  the  Chinese.  All 
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Chinese  formulations  have  been  in  terms  of  the  necessity  of  bringinj; 
about  a  withdraw  al  of  foreign  forces  from  Korea. 

g.  The  Chinese  decision  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  UN  has  been 
announced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  no  conclusive  indication  of 
Chinese  intentions  with  regard  to  Korea.  The  delegation  has  been 
reported  to  be  willing  to  reach  a  diplomatic  settlement  on  Korea  so 
long  as  it  is  arranged  outside  the  Security  Council.  No  terms  have 
been  suggested,  and  there  are  as  yet  no  indications  that  the  Chinese 
would  accept  less  than  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  Korea. 

h:  The  Soviet  press  has  reported  with  approval,  Chinese  support 
of  North  Korea.  Soviet  official  statements  and  Soviet  propaganda 
have  identified  the  struggle  of  the  North  Koreans  with  tne  Commu¬ 
nist  cause  generally.  However,  neither  source  indicated  that  the 
USSR  is  in  any  way  committed  to  any  specific  line  of  action  beyond 
moral  support  of  North  Korea  and  of  China. 

7.  Wliile  there  is  no  reliable  intelligence  regarding  the  role  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  played  in  decisions  reached  by  Chinese  leaders  in 
regard  to  Korea,  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea  furthers  Soviet  ob¬ 
jectives.  Although  the  USSR  has  made  no  open  committment  to 
support  the  Chinese,  planes  drawn  from  the  Soviet  air  force  have 
been  observed  in  increasing  numbers  in  Manchuria  and  over  Korea. 
Soviet  propaganda  has  recently  called  attention  to  Soviet  obligations 
under  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  to  support  China  in  case  of  aggression 
by  Japan  or  by  any  power  directly  or  indirectly  associated  with 
Japan.  Soviet  officials  and  propaganda  have  recently  stressed  alleged 
US  use  of  Japanese  troops  in  Korea  and  US  preparations  to  use 
Japan  as  a  base  for  aggression. 


795.00/11-2430 :  Telegram 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army  {Collins),  to  the  Cormrwmder 
in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command  {MaeArthur) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  24  November  1950. 

OPERATIONAL  IMMEDIATE 

WAR  97287.  From  CSUSA  sgd  Collins.  Following  from  JCS: 
Other  members  of  United  Nations  indicate  growing  concern  over  the 
possibilities  of  bringing  on  a  general  conflict  should  a  major  clash 
develop  with  Chinese  Communist  forces  as  a  result  of  your  forci'S 
advancing  squarely  against  the  entire  lioundary  between  Korea  and 
Manchuria-USSR.  This  might  not  only  result  in  loss  of  supijort  within 
United  Nations  and  leave  US  standing  alone  but  would  also  involve 
increased  risks  of  a  military  nature.  Proposals  in  UN  may  suggest 
unwelcome  restrictions  on  your  advance  to  the  north  since  some  senti¬ 
ment  exists  in  UN  for  establishing  a  demilitarized  zone  between  your 
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forces  and  the  frontier  in  the  hope  of  thereby  reducing  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  fear  of  UN  military  action  against  Manchuria  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  USSR  witli  res^xict  to 
Vladivostok. 

A  meeting  was  held  Thursday  \Tuesday?'\  ^  with  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense,  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  officials  to 
review  the  situation  developing  here. 

The  consensus  of  political  and  military  opinion  was  that  there  should 
be  no  change  in  your  mission,  but  that  immediate  action  should  be 
taken  at  top  governmental  level  to  formulate  a  course  of  action  which 
would  permit  the  establishment  of  a  unified  Korea  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  risk  of  more  general  involvement.  On  the  assumption  that 
your  coming  attack  will  be  successful,-  exploratory  discussions  were 
had  to  discover  what  military  measures,  which  you  might  in  any  event 
wish  to  take,  might  lend  themselves  to  political  action  which  would 
reduce  tension  with  Peiping  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  maintain  a 
solid  UN  front.  The  following  represent  a  search  for  such  measures : 

1.  After  advancing  to  or  near  the  Yalu,  you  might  secure  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  you  had  thus  achieved  by  holding  forces  on  terrain  domi¬ 
nating  the  approaches  from  the  Valley  of  the  Yalu,  from  its  mouth 
to  approximately  the  position  now  held  by  the  l7th  Infantry.  These 
forces  would  be  principally  ROK  troops  while  other  UN  forces  would 
be  grouped  in  positions  of  readiness  to  insure  the  holding  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  line.  This,  of  course,  would  be  contingent  on  the  cessation  of 
effective  enemy  resistance. 

2.  The  above  position  would  be  extended  to  the  Japan  Sea^  along  a 
general  line  approximately  east  from  the  17th  Infantry’s  position  with 
an  outpost  at  Chongjin,  which  would  be  the  limit  for  the  present  of 
your  advance  to  the  northeast. 

3.  It  was  thought  that  the  above  would  not  seriously  affect  the 
accomplishment  of  your  military  mission. 

4.  UN  forces  would  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  spare  aU 
hydro-electric  installations  in  North  Korea;  destruction  of  these  facili¬ 
ties  could  result  only  as  incident  to  resistance  from  enemy  forces. 

5.  UNCURK  would,  at  the  appropriate  time,  enter  into  negotiations 
with  appropriate  representatives  to  insure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
hydro-electric  power. 

*  See  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Jessup  of  the  meeting  which  took 
place  on  Tue.sday,  November  21,  p.  1204.  No  record  of  a  meeting  on  Thursday, 
November  23  (Thanksgiving  Day) ,  has  been  found. 

*  General  MacArthur  flew  to  Korea  on  November  24  to  witness  the  launching 
of  the  U.N.  offensive.  For  the  occasion,  he  issued  a  communique  which  concluded 
as  follows : 

“If  successful  this  [attack]  should  for  all  practical  purposes  end  the  war,  re¬ 
store  peace  and  unity  to  Korea,  enable  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  United  Nations 
military  forces,  and  permit  the  complete  assumption  by  the  Korean  people  and 
nation  of  full  sovereignty  and  international  equality.  It  is  that  for  which  we 
fight.”  (See  Appleman,  South  to  the  Naktong,  North  to  the  Yalu,  p.  774  and  II car- 
iagti,  p.  3491.) 
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6.  In  the  event  that  the  Chinese  forces  did  not  again  attack  in  force 
across  the  Yalu,  the  conduct  of  orderly  elections  in  Noi-th  Korea  and 
the  unification  of  the  country  could  proceed  in  accordance  with  UN 
action. 

7.  Ultimate  handling  of  the  extremely  sensitive  Northeast  Province 
would  await  further  UN  procedures. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  from  the  poijit  of  view  of  the  Commander 
in  the  field  this  course  of  action  may  leave  much  to  be  desired,  it  is  felt 
that  there  may  be  other  considerations  which  must  be  accepted  and 
that  the  above  procedure  would  not  seriously  affect  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  your  military  mission.  At  the  same  time  it  might  well  provide 
an  out  for  the  Chinese  Communists  to  withdraw  into  ^lanchuria  with¬ 
out  loss  of  face  and  might  lessen  the  concern  of  the  Russians  as  to  the 
security  of  Vladivostok.  This  concern  may  be  at  the  root  of  Russian 
pressure  on  the  Chinese  Communists  to  intervene  in  Korea. 

The  above  is  suggested  as  a  course  of  action  upon  which  we  would 
appreciate  your  comm^pts.  If  it  should  prove  feasible  the  second 
question  would  arise  as  to  whether  and  how  such  a  course  of  action 
might  be  announced.  This  would  have  to  be  worked  out  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  impede  your  operations,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Chinese  and  Russians  could  not  mistake  UN  intentions.  Your  views 
as  to  timing  and  source  of  such  an  announcement  would  be  appreciated. 

Since  there  are  many  political  and  military  implications  involved 
in  these  ideas  and  since  other  nations  would  be  involved,  no  action 
along  these  lines  is  contemplated  until  full  opportunity  has  been  given 
for  further  consideration  of  your  views,  final  decision  by  the  President, 
and  possibly  discussion  with  certain  other  governments.  [CSUSA.] 

[CoLLixs] 

795.00/11-2430 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  (UoJmes)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Loxdox,  Novcmbcr  24, 1950 — 0  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  24 — 3 :  09  p.  m.] 

3050.  Embtel  2984,  November  21.  Hutchison  Peiping  has  reported  to 
Foreign  Office  he  delivered  note  to  Vice  Foreign  Minister  Chang  on 
November  22. 

On  delivery  message,  Hutchison  stressed  UN  Forces  would  respect 
Chinese  frontier  and  were  anxious  for  peaceful  settlement.  Then  as 
on  his  own  initiative,  Hutchison  inquired  whether  Chang  could  offer 
any  suggestions  which  might  help  clear  up  misunderstanding  in  Korea. 
Chang  did  not  comment.  Hutchison  then  advanced  “his  personal  view” 
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it  might  be  helpful  establish  demilitarized  zone  in  North  Korea. 
Chang  asked  whether  he  was  not  speaking  officially.  In  reiterating  he 
was  only  expressing  personal  view,  Hutchison  gained  impression  (or 
so  he  reported  to  Foreign  Office)  that  Chang  was  not  taken  in.  Chang 
made  no  comment  whatsoever  either  on  message  or  on  Hutchison’s 
pei’sonal  suggestion. 

Holmes 


795.00/11-2450 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  hy  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  United 
Kingdom  ami  Ireland  Affairs  {  Jaekson) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  24, 1950 — 4: 15  p.  m. 

Participants ;  Sir  Oliver  F ranks,  British  Ambassador 
]\Ir.  Dean  Kusk 
Mr.  Wayne  G.  Jackson 

The  Ambassador  called  at  ^Nlr.  Dusk's  request.  iSIr.  Rusk  delivered 
to  the  Ambassador,  on  behalf  of  the  Seci'etary,  a  message  in  answer 
to  one  received  from  Mr.  Bevin  which  related  to  the  latter’s  desire  to 
give  the  British  House  of  Commons  certain  assurances  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  military  operations  in  Korea.^  A  copy  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  message  to  the  British  Ambassador  is  attached. 

Mr.  Rusk  also  delivei’ed  to  Ambassador  Franks  a  copy  of  a  personal 
message  from  the  Secretary  to  IMr.  Bevin  relating  to  the  proposal 
for  a  demilitarized  zone  in  Korea.  This  message  is  being  sent  by  cable 
to  the  United  States  Embassy  in  London  ivitli  instructions  to  deliver 
it  to  Mr.  Bevin,  the  copy  being  given  to  Ambassador  Franks  for  his 


*  Mr.  Bevin’s  message  was  thus  summarized  in  telegram  2776,  November  27, 
to  London : 

“Brit  Amb  Nov  23  showed  Ru.sk  message  from  Bevin  noting  Brit  public  opinion 
growing  restive  and  all  sides  Commons  anxious  lest  MacArthur  commit  UN 
forces  Korea  of  which  UK  troops  a  part,  to  large  scale  hostilities  with  Chi. 
Bevin,  while  conceding  MacArthur  must  be  given  discretion  within  broad  limits 
conduct  campaign  on  lines  he  thinks  best  and  that  in  view  mil  requirements  and 
with  Russians  Back  in  SC  there  can  be  no  question  of  SO  issuing  detailed 
instructions  or  of  MacArthur’s  being  required  seek  such  instructions  from  SC 
through  reps  US,  stated  that  in  debate  on  fon  affairs  next  week  he  must  be 
careful  not  leave  impression  reason  why  instructions  not  made  public  is  either 
because  they  give  MacArthur  more  latitude  than  a  strict  fulfillment  of  UN  res 
wld  justify  or  that  ‘quite  simply  we  have  no  knowledge  their  contents'.  Bevin 
accordingly  asked  Amb  urgently  explain  to  Secy  imi)ortance  his^  being  able 
assure  House  (1)  objective  MacArthur  no  more  and  no  less  than  objectives  UN, 
(2)  proper  consultation  taking  place,  and  (3)  MacArthur  through  US  is  in 
fact  as  well  as  name  agent  UN.  Re  (2),  Bevin  asked  Amb  press  US  to  agree 
consult  confidentially  at  least  those  member  states  of  SC  who  providing  forces 
Korea  on  any  contemplated  aetlon  going  beyond  MacArthur’s  mandate  and  agree 
not  issue  Instructions  to  MacArthur  to  proceed  with  such  action  unless  those 
states  consulted  express  agreement.”  ( 790.00/1  l-27ri0) 
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information.  (The  message  is  contained  in  the  Department’s  Top 
Secret  cable  2752  of  November  24.* *)  Mr.  Rusk  added  that  the  UN 
Commander  was  anxious  to  take  full  advantage  of  favorable  terrain 
in  determining  where  troops  will  be  halted. 

Mr.  Rusk  stated  that  we  had  some  intelligence,  the  reliability  of 
which  was  unknown,  that  Chinese  communists  were  cancelling  all 
contracts  which  called  for  delivery  of  goods  from  Hong  Kong  later 
than  November  30.  This  might  imply  some  threat  to  Hong  Kong.  He 
assumed  that  the  British  had  the  same  intelligence  but  would  see 
that  it  was  passed  to  them.  Ambassador  Franks  said  that  he  did  not 
know  of  any  such  intelligence. 

iMr.  Rusk  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  had  published  the 
memorandum  regarding  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  which  had  been 
circulated  to  the  members  of  the  FEC.*  This  might  have  l)een  done 
for  strictly  propaganda  purposes  if  the  Russians  did  not  think  nego¬ 
tiations  on  a  peace  treaty  would  lead  anywhere.  Hence,  they  might 
wish  to  seize  the  propaganda  initiative.  A  more  serious  speculation 
was  that  the  Russians  might  use  it  to  tie  in  with  their  claims  that 
Japanese  forces  were  being  used  in  Korea  and  might  relate  it  to  in¬ 
voking  the  Sino-Russian  treaty.  It  seemed  useful  to  ti-ying  to  figure 
out  why  the  Russians  had  acted  as  they  did. 

Ambassador  Franks  said  that  the  British  Charge  in  Peiping  had 
seen  the  Deputy  Foreign  ^Minister  who  had  listened  with  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Britisli  message  (disclaiming  any  intention  to  invade 
Chinese  soil  or  injure  Chinese  interests).  The  Deputy  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  had  asked  for  the  promptest  possible  deliveiy  of  the  Chinese  text 
of  the  British  message. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  that  he  had  been  asked  whether  the  timing  of  the 
UN  offensive  in  Korea  had  had  any  relation  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Chinese  communist  delegation  in  New  York.  He  had  answered  that  it 
had  not. 


[Annex] 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  Ambassador  {Frardcs) 

SECRET  [Washington,  November  24,  1950] 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ambassador  :  I  refer  to  our  conversation  of  Wednes¬ 
day  “  about  certain  aspects  of  our  Korean  policy. 


’  Transmitted  at  8  p.  m.  on  November  24,  p.  1228. 

*The  text  of  the  memorandum  is  printed  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
December  4,  1950,  p.  881.  For  documentation  on  the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  see 
vol.  VI,  pp.  1109  flf. 

*  November  23.  • 
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Please  assure  ]\Ir.  Bevin  that  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations 
Commander  in  the  field  are  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  stated  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  United  Nations  as  expressed  in  its  resolutions  and  that  the 
United  States  directives  to  the  United  Nations  Commander  have  as 
their  purpose  nothing  more  than  the  attainment  of  declared  United 
Nations  objectives.  This  assurance  is  hardly  necessary  in  view  of  the 
statement  of  the  President  last  week  on  the  same  subject.  The  reason 
why  these  directives  are  not  made  public  is  that,  as  Mr.  Bevin  properly 
suggests,  it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  our  common  cause  to  reveal 
operational  military  directives  during  the  course  of  the  campaign. 

I  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Bevin  cannot  assure  the  House  of  Commons 
in  terms  of  the  three  points  contained  in  paragraph  5  of  the  message 
from  him  which  you  discussed  with  me  on  Wednesday. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  exchange  with  Mr.  Bevin  assurances  that 
we  shall  both,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able,  seek  to  concert  our  policy  and 
our  action  with  respect  to  Korea  and  to  maintain  full  and  close 
consultation  for  that  purpose. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bevin,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Security  Council  to  issue  detailed  military  instructions  to  General 
MacArthur. 

There  Avould  be  some  difficulty  in  our  undertaking  a  formal  commit¬ 
ment  not  to  proceed  with  our  United  Nations  responsibilities  in  Korea 
without  the  express  agreement  of  individual  members  of  the  Security 
Council  in  cases  where  one  or  another  of  them  may  fear  that  action 
will  be  taken  which  would  be  beyond  the  United  Nations  mandate. 
The  problem  may  be  more  theoretical  than  practical  in  view  of  our 
strong  determination  to  act  closely  with  our  friends  in  accordance  with 
United  Nations  policy,  but  a  governmental  commitment  could  not 
bo  offered  on  the  basis  of  such  a  broadly  defined  concept  and  without 
some  consideration  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  issue  if  it  should 
arise. 

That  it  is  most  unlikely  to  arise  is  shown  by  the  great  restraint  which 
the  United  Nations  Command  has  shown  during  recent  weeks  under 
grave  provocation  and  considerable  danger,  by  the  constant  consulta¬ 
tion  which  this  government  has  carried  on  with  other  interested  gov¬ 
ernments,  including  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  by  the  concerting 
of  views  which  has  been  achieved. 


[Dean  Acheson] 
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703.00/11-2450  ;  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  United  Kingdom 
Tor  SFXiRET  ■  WASHixciTOx,  Xovcmbei'  24,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

PRIORITY 

2752.  Please  deliver  to  Mr.  P>eviii  immediately  following  personal 
message  from  the  Secretarv: 

“I  have  just  received  word  from  our  London  Embassy  that  you  have 
agreed  not  to  present  the  proposal  for  a  demilitarized  zone  in  Korea 
before  the  arrival  in  New  York  of  the  Chi  Commie  Del  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  six-power  res  is  not  to  be  voted  on  before  then. 
Since  the  del  arrived  today  and  since  there  will  probably  be  a  meeting 
of  the  SC  early  next  week,  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  in  more  detail  than 
was  possible  in  the  brief  message  transmitted  through  Sir  Oliver 
Franks  on  Nov  21  why  I  have  the  gravest  apprehensions  regarding 
the  presentation  of  any  such  proposal  pending  such  clarification  and 
reconsideration  of  the  situation  following  Gen  MacArthur’s  offensive. 
My  reasons  are  as  follows: 

1.  Your  proposal  contemplates  the  creation  of  a  very  considerable 
demilitarized  zone  in  NK.  Your  message  of  Nov  13  suggested  that  it 
would  include  an  area  running  roughly  from  Hungnam  to  Chongju 
in  the  west.  Gen  MacArthur’s  forces  in  the  west  are  taking  off  from 
positions  which  at  many  points  are  already  north  of  this  line  in  an 
endeavor  to  defeat  the  enemy  and  drive  them  from  the  proposed  de¬ 
militarized  area  in  the  west.  In  the  east  a  substantial  part  of  his  forces 
are  already  considerably  to  the  north  of  this  line  both  along  the  coast 
and  inland.  Therefore,  to  make  such  a  proposal  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future  in  the  UN  would  be  suggesting  that  we  abandon  considerable 
areas  and  population  in  the  east  which  had  already  been  brought 
within  UN  protection  and  in  the  west  that  we  should  abandon  posi¬ 
tions  which  may  be  of  very  considerable  military  importance  to  secure, 
and  for  which  Gen  MacArthur’s  forces  would  at  the  very  moment  be 
putting  forth  a  great  effort  under  adverse  circumstances  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  heavy  losses.  The  effect  of  such  a  proposal  on  the  conduct 
of  military  operations  upon  the  morale  of  the  troops,  upon  the  morale 
of  the  Koreans  and  upon  public  opinion  in  the  US  which  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  great  bulk  oip  the  troops  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  disastrous. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  fight  a  war  or  to  maintain  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  population  in  Korea  under  these  circumstances. 

2.  F urthemiore.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ]x*ssible  at  this  time  to  say 
that  the  proposal  if  adopted  would  have  the  benefits  claimed  for  it. 
The  idea  of  a  demilitarized  zone  is  to  remove  contending  forces  from 
it  and  interpose  a  buffer  between  them.  Your  message  of  the  13th  indi¬ 
cates  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  whether  the  NK  forces  can  be  removed 
from  the  demilitarized  territory  under  your  jiroposal.  So  long  as  there 
is  no  assurance  alxuit  continued  organized  NK  resistance,  I  do  not  see 
hoAv  we  can  have  any  real  assurance  as  to  how  the  Chi,  even  if  with¬ 
drawn  from  NK.  can  be  kept  from  returning  under  such  a  proposal 
as  you  make.  If  our  own  forces  are  withdrawn  from  the  territory  and 
enemy  forces  continue  to  occupy  it,  all  that  we  would  have  done  under 
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tlie  proposal,  as  suggevstcd,  would  be  to  remove  the  frontier  considerably 
to  tlie  south  and  hamper  operations  without  resulting  benefit. 

8.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  the  proposal  at  this  time 
and  of  this  nature  upon  the  Commie  Del  and  its  Grovt  would  be  un¬ 
fortunate.  I  believe  it  would  lie  taken  by  them  as  a  starting  )mint  for 
negotiations  to  obtain  something  much  more  favorable  to  them  and 
as  an  indication  of  the  greatest  weakness  upon  our  part.  I  think  that 
we  will  hurt  rather  than  advance  the  prospect  of  aiding  the  situation 
by  negotiation  if  at  this  time  and  in  this  way  we  put  forward  the 
proposal  you  suggest. 

4.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  that  Gen  iMacArthurs  operation  be  given  every  support  by  the 
T’X  and  by  the  countries  contributing  forces.  The  results  of  his  opera¬ 
tion  will  make  much  more  clear  many  matters  which  are  now  obscure, 
the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  the  Chi  forces,  the  intention  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Commie  authorities  to  support  and  reinforce  them,  etc. 
If  these  matters  become  clearer,  a  number  of  alternatives  will  emerge, 
among  which  we  would  now  not  wish  finally  to  choose.  By  taking 
present  military  requirements  as  a  starting  point,  we  may  be  able  to 
stabilize  the  political  situation  bv  proposals  which  originate  from  a 
position  of  strength  and  which  will  help  to  end  the  fighting  and  achieve 
the  results  of  the  UN  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

5.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  dwell  upon  the  ]x)ssible  divisive  effects  of 
making  such  a  proposal  under  the  circumstances,  as  outlined  above.  I 
think  it  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  the  reaction  to  it  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  the  moment  that  our  troops  are  making  a  great  effort  would 
be  most  violent. 

C).  I  think  we  are  all  trying  to  do  the  same  thing — ^that  is,  to  devise 
ways  in  which  political  action  and  negotiation  help  in  the  most  effec- 
tive  way  to  bring  about  the  end  of  the  fighting  and  the  unification  of 
Korea  under  circumstances  which  will  amply  assure  its  neighbors  that 
neither  the  UN  nor  any  of  its  members  have  the  faintest  hostile  inten- 
tio!i  toward  them.  We  are,  as  you  know,  workins:  on  possible  measures 
which  would  keep  western  forces  away  from  direct  contact  with  Chi 
or  Bussian  forces  at  the  Korean  frontier  and  which  would  clearly 
demonstrate  that  UN  forces  in  Korea  have  no  purposes  bevond  those 
set  by  the  UN.  T  do  believe  most  strongly,  however,  that  the  putting 
forward  of  any  proposal  at  this  particular  time  would  do  the  greatest 
damage. 

I  have  given  you  all  my  thoughts  on  this  subject  because  T  am  deeply 
conscious  of  the  gravitv  of  the  ensuing  days  and  of  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  any  misstep.  T  shall  continue,  as  I  have  in  the  i>ast, 
to  keep  in  the  closest  touch  witli  Sir  Oliver  Franks  and  through  him 
witli  you.” 

Dept,  believes  it  might  be  useful  for  you  to  discuss  the  general  lines 
of  the  above  with  Salisburv'  and  Fden  ^  without  indicating  that  you 
had  delivered  formal  message  to  Bovin  on  subject. 

Achesox 


’Tlip  Marquess  of  Ballsbury  and  .\ntlion.v  Eden  were  respertively  Lender  of 
the  Ojjposltion  In  the  House  of  Lords  and  Deputy  Trader  of  the  Opposition  in 
tlie  House  of  Commons. 
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330/11-2450  ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Refreserdative  at  the  United  Nations  {Axistin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  November  24,  1950 — 8 :  21  p.  m. 

[Received  November  24 — 9:08  p.  m.] 

885.  Ro  Chinese  Communists  in  SC :  Gross  called  on  Bebler  to  dis¬ 
cuss  various  tactics.  Bebler  indicated  that  he  sees  situation  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Yugoslavs  to  have  useful  contact  with  CCP  representative 
from  point  of  view  of  Yugoslav  interests. 

Jebb  had  called  on  him  and  they  agreed  Formosan  item  should  be 
first  on  SC  agenda,  since  CCP  representative  imwilling  to  discuss 
MacArthur  report.  However,  when  Gross  suggested  as  alternative  that 
two  items  of  Formosa  and  Korea  be  bracketed  for  simultaneous  de¬ 
bate,  Bebler  was  sympathetic  although  he  did  not  commit  himself.  He 
agreed  that  bracketing  items  had  certain  advantages  in  that  the  USSR 
would  have  difficulty  in  objecting,  and  it  would  avoid  CCP  repre¬ 
sentative  being  out  of  order  in  discussing  Korea.  He  saw  advantage 
from  US  point  of  view  in  having  ROK  representative  seated  at  the 
table  during  entire  discussion.  However,  he  feels  it  likely  that  what¬ 
ever  happens  there  may  be  a  sharp  issue  raised  by  CCP  as  a  matter  of 
prestige  to  establish  fii-st  of  all  that  there  are  no  strings  attached  to 
their  invitation.  He  seemed  to  indicate  agreement  that  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  ^  would  be  good  time  for  SC  meeting. 

Bebler  stated  in  some  detail  what  he  proposed  to  say  to  CCP  repre¬ 
sentative.  He  would  point  out  that  UN  members  are  obligated  to  seek 
peaceful  settlement  of  pending  issues  and  that  US  as  UN  member  is 
eager  to  do  so.  Also  recent  GA  resolution  obligates  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  to  confer  and  that  extends  to  this  issue.* *  Of  course  someone  must 
initiate  and  make  arrangements  for  consultation  and  as  SC  President 
Bebler  feels  that  he  is  appropriate  pei-son  and  that  by  doing  so  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  avoided  after  1  December  for  Tsiang  to  control  negotia¬ 
tions.  He  proposes  to  contact  CCP  representative  today  or  Saturday  ® 
and  suggest  meeting  probably  at  Lake  Success.  He  will  point  out  to 
them  that  upon  the  way  they  conduct  themselves  depends  whether 
tension  is  heightened  leading  toward  war  or  an  agreed  settlement  can 
be  reached. 

In  commenting  on  this  line.  Gross  emphasized  that  this  is  not  a  bi¬ 
lateral  dispute  between  CCP  and  US  but  it  is  a  charge  by  CCP  against 

‘  November  28. 

*  Reference  is  to  Iraqi-Syrian  draft  resolution  which  was  incori)orated  as  imrt 
C  of  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  377(V),  November  3,  1950,  the  “Uniting 
for  Peace”  Resolution ;  see  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  1950,  pp.  189-190, 
195.  For  related  documentation,  see  vol.  ii,  pp.  303  ff. 

*  November  25. 
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UN  as  a  whole.  Therefore  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  any  individual 
acting  as  mediator  created  a  contrary  impression.  As  to  the  US  atti¬ 
tude  as  UN  member  Gross  stated  we  are  entirely  willing  to  discuss 
any  of  the  issues  now  in  the  UN  with  CCP  representative  but  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  say  we  are  eager  to  do  so.  Also  Bebler  should  know 
that  with  an  important  military  offensive  in  progress  we  should  do 
nothing  that  might  hamper  in  any  way  its  successful  conclusion  by 
premature  decisions  as  to  the  form  of  consultations.  Gross  also  ob¬ 
served  that  there  will  perhaps  be  other  self-appointed  mediators,  men¬ 
tioning  in  this  connection  the  Indians.  Bebler  commented  that  he 
understood  US  position  but  wondered  whether  presence  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet  in  the  Formosa  Straits  is  not  in  reality  a  bilateral  issue  since 
no  UN  action  is  involved. 

Gross  referred  in  passing  to  the  Indians  thinking  about  a  resolution 
creating  a  subcommittee  of  six  non-permanent  members  to  negotiate 
with  CCP  representative.  He  thought  this  would  be  a  questionable 
device  which  in  any  case  would  be  vetoed  by  USSR  and  by  Chinese 
Nationalist  representative.  Bebler  was  sympathetic  but  stressed  im¬ 
portance  of  perhaps  an  informal  arrangement  to  make  possible  cen¬ 
tralizing  negotiation  CCP  if  Tsiang  becomes  President.  He  mentioned 
precedent  of  GA  President  in  Greek  case.  Gross  mentioned  SC 
precedent  in  Berlin  case  and  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  for 
Tsiang  to  step  down  as  SC  President  not  only  on  Formosa  item  but 
also  on  Korean  item. 

It  was  agreed  that  Bebler  will  call  us  as  soon  as  and  if  he  has  seen 
CCP  representative  and  will  be  on  a  standby  basis  over  the  week-end. 

Austin 


793.00/11-2550 :  Telegram 

The  Commander  in  Chiefs  United  Nations  Command  {Mac Arthur) 

to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

TOP  SECRET  Tokyo,  25  November  1950. 

OPERATIONAL  IMMEDIATE  [Received  November  25 — 6 : 11  a.  m.] 

C-69808.  Reurmsg  W-97287.^  The  concern  underlying  the  search 
for  the  means  to  confine  the  spread  of  the  Korean  conflict  is  fully 
understood  and  shared  here,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  suggested  ap¬ 
proach  would  not  only  fail  to  achieve  the  desired  result  but  would  be 
provocative  of  the  very  consequences  we  seek  to  avert. 

In  the  first  place  from  a  military  standpoint  my  personal  recon- 
naisance  of  the  Yalu  River  line  yesterday  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  stop  upon  commanding 


*  Dated  November  24,  p.  1222. 
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terrain  south  of  the  river  as  suggested  and  there  bo  in  a  position  to 
liold  under  effective  control  its  lines  of  approach  to  Xorth  Korea.  'Die 
terrain  ranging  from  the  lowlands  in  the  west  to  the  rugged  central 
and  eastern  sectors  is  not  adaptable  to  such  a  system  of  defense  wei  e 
we,  for  any  reason,  to  sacrifice  the  natural  defense  features  of  the  river 
line  itself,  features  to  be  found  in  no  other  natural  defense  line  in  all  of 
Korea.  Xor  would  it  be  either  militarily  or  politically  defensible  to 
yield  this  natural  protective  barrier  safeguarding  the  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity  of  Korea. 

^Moreover  any  failure  on  our  part  to  prosecute  the  military  cam])aign 
through  to  the  achievement  of  its  imblic  and  oft  repeated  objective 
of  destroying  all  enemy  forces  south  of  Korea’s  northern  bound¬ 
ary  as  essential  to  the  restoration  of  unity  and  peace  to  all  of  Korea 
would  be  fraught  with  most  disastrous  consequences.  It  would  be  r('- 
garded  by  the  Korean  people  as  a  betrayal  of  their  sovereign  and  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  and  of  the  solemn  undertaking  the  United  Xations 
entered  into  in  their  behalf,  and  by  the  Chinese  and  all  the  other 
peoi^les  of  Asia  as  weakness  reflected  from  the  appeasement  of  (’om- 
munist  aggression.  As  pointed  out  in  my  message  C-68572  of  9  Xo- 
vember,^  such  action  as  tribute  to  international  lawlessness  and 
aggression  would  but  encourage  further  international  lawlessness  and 
aggi’ession.  Furthennore,  the  political  tension  existing  between  the  two 
coimtries  requires  that  the  international  boundary  be  closed  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  lawless  border  incidents  including  bandit  raids  and 
smuggling  and  such  action  could  not  be  ellected  if  there  existed  a 
border  zone  beyond  our  immediate  control. 

Study  of  the  Soviet  and  Peiping  propaganda  line  discloses  little  to 
suggest  any  major  concern  over  the  potentiality  of  United  Xations 
control  of  the  southern  banks  of  the  Yalu  River.  Even  what  has  b(‘en 
said  concerning  the  In’droelectric  facilities  in  Xorth  Korea  is  for  the 
most  part  a  product  of  British-American  speculation,  finding  little 
reflection  in  any  Soviet  or  Chine.se  uttei'ances.  Indeed,  our  info  on  these 
facilities  and  the  disposition  abroad  of  their  power  output  fails  to 
confirm  that  dependence  upon  this  source  of  power  is  a  major  factor  i)i 
the  basic  causes  giving  rise  to  the  Chinese  aggressive  moves  in  Korea. 
Thus  despite  the  fact  that  these  hydro-electric  facilities  at  Changjun 
brought  under  control  of  the  X  Cori)s  had  been  closed  down  com¬ 
pletely  for  a  full  month  prior  to  the  arrival  of  our  forces  with  much 
of  the  vital  machinery  and  other  equip  removed  and  dispersed  and  are 
not  yet  restored  to  operation,  no  suggestion  of  complaint  has  emanated 
from  Smuct  or  Chinese  sources  over  the  deprivation  of  powei’  con.se- 
quent  thereto.  In  view  of  these  factual  considerations  one  is  brought  to 


’‘Ante,  p.  1107. 
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the  conclusion  that  the  issue  of  liydro-electric  power  rests  upon  tlie 
most  tenuous  of  grounds. 

The  entry  of  Chinese  Communists  into  the  Korean  conflict  was  a 
risk  we  knowingly  took  at  the  time  we  committed  our  forces.  Had  they 
entered  at  the  time  we  were  beleaguered  behind  our  Pusan  perimeter 
beachhead,  the  hazard  would  have  been  far  more  grave  than  it  is  now 
that  we  hold  the  initiative  and  have  a  much  smaller  area  within  which 
to  interdict  their  hostile  moves.  Our  forces  are  committed  to  seize  the 
entire  border  area,  and  indeed  in  the  east  have  already  occupied  a 
sector  of  the  Yalu  Eiver  with  no  noticeable  political  or  military  Soviet 
or  Chinese  reaction.  We  have  repeatedly  and  publicly  made  it  un¬ 
mistakably  clear  that  we  entertain  no  aggressive  designs  whatsoever 
against  any  part  of  Chinese  or  Soviet  territory.  It  is  my  plan  just  as 
soon  as  we  are  able  to  consolidate  positions  along  the  Yalu  River  to 
replace  as  far  as  possible  American  Forces  with  those  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  publicly  announce  orders  eflfecting : 

(1)  The  return  of  American  Forces  to  Japan; 

(2)  The  parole  of  all  prisoners  of  war  to  their  homes; 

(3)  The  leaving  of  the  unification  of  Korea  and  the  restoration  of 
the  ciAul  processes  of  government  to  the  people,  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  The  United  Nations  authorities. 

I  believe  that  the  prompt  implementation  of  this  plan  as  soon  as 
our  military  objectives  have  been  reached  will  effectively  appeal  to 
reason  in  the  Chinese  mind.  If  it  will  not,  then  the  resulting  situation 
is  not  one  which  might  be  influenced  by  bringing  to  a  halt  our  military 
measures  short  of  present  commitments.  By  resolutely  meeting  those 
commitments  and  accomplishing  our  military  mission  as  so  often  pub¬ 
licly  delineated  lies  best — indeed  only — hope  that  Soviet  and  Chinese 
aggressive  designs  may  be  checked  before  these  countries  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  course  from  which  for  political  reasons  they  cannot 
withdraw. 


795.00/11-2550  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  [Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRF/r  Seoue,  November  25,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

rniORixy  [Received  November  25 — 7 :  30  a.  m.] 

444.  Continuing  Embtel  435  November  24  and  previous  on  Chinese 
activity  in  north,  UN  units  jumping  off  yesterday  morning  in  8th 
Army  sector  made  advances  ranging  up  to  10  miles  without  meeting 
more  than  nominal  enemy  (including  Chinese)  resistance.  Few  if  any 
Chinese  troops  were  encountered  and  no  reports  wei'c  received  from 
Chinese  POWs  taken.  Another  30  wounded  US  soldiers  from  1st 
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Cavaln’  Division  were  reportedly  recovered  during  3’esterday’s  drive. 
Offensive  continuing  this  morning  with  little  enemy  resistance  except 
counterattacks  early  this  morning  against  ROK  1st  Division  in 
Taechon  area. 

In  X  Corps  area  elements  of  US  7th  Division  pursuing  enemy  rem¬ 
nants  along  Manchurian  border  short  distance  southwest  of  Hyesanjin 
24th  reported  receiving  long  range  fire  which  appeared  come  from 
Manchuria. 

Aerial  i*econnaissance  late  yesterday  and  last  night  of  forward  areas 
indicated  light  enemy  vehicle  movement,  with  most  of  it  concentrated 
Sakchu-Kusong  area.  Considerable  railway  movement  northward 
(from  4  to  6  trains)  was  observed  in  Kanggye-Manpojin  area. 

A  flash  report  from  Pyongyang  suggests  one  Stalin  model  tank  was 
captured  yesterday ;  this  report  should  be  treated  with  reserve  pend¬ 
ing  further  investigation. 

[Muccio] 


795.00/11-2550  ;  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Holmes)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  November  25,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  25 — 1 : 31  p.  m.] 

3076.  I  saw  Bevin  this  noon  and  handed  him  message  contained  in 
Deptel  2752,  November  24.  He  said  he  had  already  received  “bulk”  of 
message  from  Franks  and  that  there  had  apparently  been  some  mis- 
undeistanding  regarding  his  attitude  as  he  had  no  desire  to  upset 
applecart  and  Jebb  was  already  under  specific  instruction  to  take  no 
action  re  Korean  resolution  in  absence  of  definite  authorization,  in¬ 
structions  which  woidd  be  reiterated. 

He  stated  that  he  agreed  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  intro¬ 
ducing  his  proposed  resolution  at  this  moment  but  is  obviously  pre¬ 
occupied  with  his  internal  political  situation  (see  in  this  connection 
Embtel  3043,  November  24  and  anxious  to  take  any  positive  con¬ 
structive  action  which  may  prove  practicable  and  helpful.  He  said  he 
hoped  our  action  could  be  “synchronized”  in  New  York  but  added 
jokingly  that  this  did  not  mean  he  was  promising  not  to  take  inde¬ 
pendent  action.  He  gave  definite  impression  that  for  time  being  at  least 
we  need  have  no  worries  that  he  will  take  precipitate  action  re  Korea. 

^  Not  printed.  It  reported  on  a  growing  feeling  of  concern  both  in  Parliament 
and  the  country  at  large  regarding  the  Government’s  shortcomings  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  foreign  and  defense  policies.  The  concern  was  related  to  fear  of  a 
drift  toward  another  war,  misgivings  over  the  economic  consequences  of  rearma¬ 
ment,  and  apprehension  over  General  MacArthur’s  headstrong  policies  in  the  Far 
East.  (741.00/11-2450) 
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In  light  of  Bevin’s  helpful  attitude,  I  feel  it  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  to  talk  with  Salisbury  and  Eden  as  suggested  in  last  para¬ 
graph  reftel,  and  in  view  Foreign  Minister’s  delicate  situation  re 
opposition  particularly  in  connection  with  Parliamentary  Foreign 
Affaire  debate  scheduled  for  coming  week,  such  action  might  have 
most  unfortunate  repercussions.  Will,  therefore,  take  no  action  on  this 
line  unless  Department  feels  strongly  on  subject. 

Kepeated  info  USUN  New  York  49,  Department  pass  USUN. 

Holmes 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  held  its  525th  meeting  on 
j^Ionday,  November  27,  from  3  to  6 : 15  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N. 
document  S/PV.525. 

The  President  of  the  Council,  Ales  Bebler  of  Yugoslavia,  proposed 
that  two  items  be  considered  together :  Complaint  of  armed  invasion  of 
Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  complaint  of  aggression  upon  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  After  prolonged  discussion  of  the  question,  provoked  by 
the  objection  of  the  Soviet  Representative  (Malik)  to  combining  these 
two  items  on  the  agenda,  the  Council,  by  a  vote  of  7  to  1  (Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics) ,  with  3  abstentions  (Ecuador,  Egypt,  and 
India),  rejected  a  Soviet  amendment  to  Mr.  Bebler’s  proposal. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  the  representative  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  Wu  Hsiu-chuan,  took  a  place  at  the  Coim- 
cil  table. 


795.00/11-2750 :  Telegram 

The  Amloassador  in  Korea  {^Muccio')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  27,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  27 — 5 : 46  p.  m.] 

455.  Yesterday  UN  elements  in  Eighth  Army  sector  ran  into  heavy 
enemy  opposition  except  on  west  flank.  Last  night  and  early  this 
morning  enemy  units  counter-attacked  at  numerous  points  between 
Taechon  area  in  west  and  Yongwon  area  in  east.  Both  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  elements  appear  involved  in  counter-attacks,  with 
Chinese  reported  concentrated  mainly  in  Taechon-Unsan  area.  Enemy 
counter-attacking  forces  were  well  equipped  with  artillery,  mortar  and 
executed  skillful  infiltrating  movements. 

Yesterday  for  first  time  within  week  hostile  aircraft  were  active  over 
North  Korea.  Three  Mig  jets  were  observed  taking  off  from  Sinuiju 
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Airfield.  About  8  o'clock  last  night  a  single  transport-type  enemy  air¬ 
craft  dropped  leaflets  over  Pyongyang.  Leaflets  were  addressed  to 
Pyongyang  citizens,  told  them  Chinese  and  Xoi'th  Korean  militai’y 
forces  were  meeting  success  in  military  operations  and  invited  them  to 
create  disruption  behind  lines.  At  8:30  last  night  hostile  fighter 
strafed  Suichon  and  few  minutes  later  another  hostile  aircraft  dropped 
a  few  light  bombs  on  Hongju. 

Last  night  about  200  vehicles  were  observed  moving  along  Iluichon- 
Kanggye  road  and  northwest  from  Kanggye  to  Manchurian  border, 
one  train  was  seen  moving  north  between  Iluichon  and  Kanggye. 

Mrccio 
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THE  PERIOD  FROM  NOVEMBER  28  TO  DECEMBER  31, 
1950:  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  INTERVENTION  IN  KO¬ 
REA;  THE  KOREAN  QUESTION  IN  THE  UNITED  NA¬ 
TIONS;  THE  TRUMAN-ATTLEE  DISCUSSIONS;  RE¬ 
TREAT  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  FORCES 

795.00/11-2S50  :  Telegram 

The  Commander  in  Chiefs  Far  East  {Mac Arthur)  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 

of  Staff 

TOP  SECRET  Tokyo,  28  November  1950 — 4 : 45  p.  in. 

flash  [Received  November  28 — 4:46  a.  m.] 

C  69953.  The  developments  resulting  from  our  assault  mvmts  have 
now  assumed  a  clear  definition.  All  hope  of  localization  of  the  Korean 
conflict  to  enemy  forces  composed  of  North  Korean  troops  with  alien 
token  elements  can  now  be  completely  abandoned.  The  Chinese  militaiy 
forces  are  committed  in  North  Korea  in  great  and  ever  increasing 
sti-ength.  No  pretext  of  minor  support  under  the  guise  of  volunteerism 
or  other  subterfuge  now  has  the  slightest  validity.  AVe  face  an  entirely 
new  war.  Interrogation  of  prisoners  of  war  and  other  intelligence  info 
establish  the  following  enemy  order  of  battle,  exclusive  of  North 
Korean  elements,  as  reported  by  commanders  in  the  field :  38,  39,  40, 
42,  66,  50  and  20  CCF  armies  and  6  additional  divisions  without  army 
identification,  comprising  an  aggregate  strength  approaching  200,000. 
The  North  Korean  fragments,  approximating  50,000  troops,  are  to  be 
added  to  this  strength. 

The  patteiTi  of  Chinese  strategy  is  now  quite  clear.  Immediately  after 
the  Inchon  operation  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  Chinese  forces  was 
moved  northward  in  China  with  heavy  concentrations  of  their  troops 
in  Manchuria  and  a  surrej)titious  mvmt  by  night  infiltration  of  their 
organized  forces  into  North  Korea  under  the  protection  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  neutrality.  After  checking  the  United  Nations  advance  toward 
the  Yalu  late  in  October,  following  the  destruction  of  the  North  Korean 
forces,  the  Chinese  partiall}^  broke  contact  before  launching  a  general 
offensive  in  older  to  build  up  in  overwhelming  strength,  presumably 
for  a  spring  offensive.  Their  ultimate  objective  was  undoubtedly  a 
decisive  effort  aimed  at  the  complete  destruction  of  all  United  Nations 
forces  in  Korea.  At  the  jiresent  moment  the  freezing  of  the  Ahilu  River 
inci-easingly  o|x>ns  up  avenues  of  reinforcement  and  supplj’  which  it  is 
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impossible  for  our  air  potential  to  interdict.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
our  present  strength  of  force  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  this  undeclared 
war  by  the  Chinese  with  the  inherent  advantages  which  accrue  thereby 
to  them.  The  resulting  situation  presents  an  entire  new  picture  which 
broadens  the  potentialities  to  world  embracing  considerations  beyond 
the  sphere  of  decision  by  the  Theater  Commander.  This  command  has 
done  everything  humanly  possible  within  its  capabilities  but  is  now 
faced  with  conditions  beyond  its  control  and  its  strength. 

As  directed  by  your  JCS  92801  DTG  272240Z  Sept.  50,^  as  amplified 
by  your  JCS  93709  DTG  092205Z  Oct  50,  my  strategic  plan  for  the 
immediate  future  is  to  pass  from  the  offensive  to  the  defensive  with 
such  local  adjustments  as  may  be  required  by  a  constantly  fluid 
situation. 


^  See  footnote  2,  p.  793. 


795.00/11-2850 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


SECRET  Seoul,  November  28,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

PRiORiTT  [Received  November  28  3  r  10  a.  m.j 

462.  Embtel  455,  November  27.  Excluding  coastal  area  around 
Chong ju,  enemy  yesterday  and  early  this  morning  applied  extremely 
heavy  pressure  to  TJN  forces  all  along  line  in  8th  Army  sector.  Enemy 
uttack  characterized  by  use  massed  manpower,  artillery,  rockets  and 
mortars,  but  no  air  support.  Enemy  attack  of  such  power  and  intensity 
is  regarded  in  local  military  circles  as  general  offensive  and  not  series 
•of  counterattacks  as  first  believed  case.  8th  Army  intelligence  estimates 
•on  basis  information  currently  available  there  now  149,000  enemy 
troops  in  line  versus  UN  forces,  of  whom  101,000  estimated  to  be 
Chinese.  Considerable  number  Chinese  captured  past  few  days  but  no 
breakdown  available.  8th  Airniy  intelligence  believes  in  addition  CCF 
already  repoited  CCF  50th  and  66th  Armies  are  in  field  northwest 


Korea  sector. 

There  were  no  hostile  aircraft  observed  over  North  Korea  yesterday. 
However  at  three  o’clock  this  morning  hostile  aircraft  dropped  bombs 
in  vicinity  Pyongyang  airfield.  Air  observation  revealed  enemy  vehicu¬ 
lar  movement  was  light  last  night,  only  about  80  vehicles  being  ob¬ 
served.  These  were  noted  mainly  on  roads  from  Sinuiju  to  Chongju 
and  from  Sakchu  to  Kusong.  One  train  each  observed  moving  south 
from  Sinuiju  and  Sakchu.  Also  one  train  noted  moving  north  from 
Kanggj'e  to  Manpojin. 


Muccio 
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795.00/ H-2850 

Memorandum  hy  the  Acting  Oficer  in  Charge  of  Korean  Affairs 

{Emmons)  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Northeast  Asian 

Affairs  {Johnson) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  28,  1950. 

Subject;  Steps  which  might  be  taken  in  the  light  of  all-out  Chinese 
Communist  intervention  in  Korea. 

Military  Action 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  light  of  new  Chinese  Communist  aggression 
in  Korea  and  its  serious  implications  as  reflected  in  MacArthur’s 
communique  of  this  morning^  that  UN  capabilities  for  carrying  out 
its  original  objectives  of  restoring  peace  and  security  to  the  area  and, 
following  that,  of  withdrawing  UN  forces  as  quickly  as  possible,  can¬ 
not  now  be  carried  out  except  at  the  cost  of  all-out  war  with  Com¬ 
munist  China.  The  U.S.  cannot  now  afford  this  course  and  its  policy 
under  NSC  81/1  makes  clear  that  if  UN  forces  are  confronted  in 
Korea  with  Soviet  troops  no  further  move  should  be  made  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  situation.  All-out  Chinese  involvement  in  Korea  against  the 
UN  forces  carries  with  it  a  strong  implication  of  Soviet  involvement 
through  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  and  present  developments  could  easily 
lead  to  the  invoking  of  this  treaty. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  considerations  it  now  seems  evident  that 
U.S.  and  UN  policy  in  relation  to  Korea  must  be  carefully  and,  at 
the  same  time,  urgently  reconsidered.  If  the  original  objectives  camiot 
be  attained  what  lesser  objectives  should  be  sought?  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  the  UN  forces  substantially  to  hold  what  has 
already  been  taken.  Militarily,  for  instance,  if  the  present  line  cannot 
be  held,  a  shorter  one  running  from  Sinanju  to  Hungnam  might  be 
maintained.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  diplomatic  measures  should  be 
taken  to  resolve  the  question  by  establishing  in  Korea  north  of  this 
line  a  demilitarized  zone  from  which  both  Chinese  and  UN  forces 
would  withdraw.  Such  an  arrangement  admittedly  would  be  undesir¬ 
able  and  would  lead  to  the  possibility  or  even  probability  of  renewed 
aggression  by  the  North  Koreans  against  the  KOK  at  some  future 
time.  The  British  proposal  of  a  50  mile  neutralized  zone  south  of  the 
Yalu  and  Tumen  rivers  would  now  hold  out  no  hope  of  acceptance 
by  the  Communists  at  this  late  date. 

*  General  MacArthur’s  Special  Communique  No.  14,  issued  at  5 :  25  p.  m.  Tokyo 
time  (3:25  a.  m.  EST),  reported  on  the  Chinese  Communist  military  offensive 
in  Korea  along  the  general  lines  of  telegram  C  69953,  received  at  4 : 46  a.  m.  on 
November  28,  p.  1237 ;  the  text  of  the  Communique  is  printed  in  U.N.  document 
S/1920.  It  concluded  with  the  following  statement : 

“This  situation,  repugnant  as  It  may  be,  poses  issues  beyond  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  military  council— issues  which  must  find  their  solution 
within  the  councils  of  the  United  Nations  and  chancelleries  of  the  world.” 

*  Dated  September  9,  p.  712. 
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If  it  becomes  impossible  to  hold  the  line  referred  to  above  then 
successive  withdrawals  will  have  to  be  made  as  necessity  dictates  until 
the  38th  parallel  is  reached.  If  in  turn  the  38th  parallel  line  cannot 
be  maintained  then  every  effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  ROK 
forces  with  what  equipment  is  now  in  Korea.  UN  ground  forces  should 
be  disengaged  and  withdrawn  but  air  and  naval  support  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  rendered.  Consideration  might  also  be  given  to  assisting 
Chinese  Nationalist  forces  now  on  Formosa  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
ROK.  This  would  include  water  transportation  and  naval  and  air  pro¬ 
tection  of  convoys.  The  Seventh  Fleet  should  be  withdrawn  and  no 
further  inhibitions  placed  upon  actions  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists. 
American  and/or  other  UN  garrisons  in  Japan  should  be  reinforced. 
Chinese  Nationalist  forces  should  forthwith  be  given  a  maximum  of 
U.S.  military  aid. 

Political  Action 

A  resolution  by  the  Security  Council  (after  Soviet  veto,  then  by  the 
General  Assembly)  should  be  passed,  condemning  Chinese  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea.  AW  States  should  be  called  upon  to  refrain  from 
aiding  or  assisting  Communist  China  in  any  manner  as  long  as  her 
forces  remain  in  Korea.  Sanctions  should  be  considered  against  any 
state  violating  this  injunction.  The  resolution  should  explain  that  in 
order  to  avoid  the  spread  of  war  due  to  Chinese  Communist  unlawful 
intervention  in  Korea  in  defiance  of  the  UN  it  has  been  necessary  to 
stop  short  of  a  full  achievement  of  UN  objectives  in  Korea,  that  in 
so  doing  the  UN  has  been  guided  only  by  force  majeure  and  through 
its  desire  to  limit  the  conflict.  Communist  China  might  be  called  an 
international  outlaw  against  the  peace  of  the  world  and  treated  as 
an  outcast  in  international  relations.  The  resolution  should  pledge  the 
continued  interest  of  the  UN  in  a  settlement  of  the  Korean  problem. 

General 

Once  the  military  situation  has  become  clearer,  immediate  and 
urgent  consultations  should  bo  had  with  the  various  governments 
contributing  armed  forces  to  the  UN  operations  before  any  of  the 
above  steps  are  undertaken.  The  unanimity  of  the  UN  must  be  pre¬ 
served  at  all  costs  to  meet  the  test  of  the  future. 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  met  on  Tuesday,  November  28, 
from  10 : 45  a.  m.  to  1 : 45  p.  m. ;  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.52G.  A  pro- 
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posal  by  the  Soviet  Eepresentative  that  the  delegate  from  the  People's 
Eepublic  of  China  be  heard  first  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  8  to  1 
(Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics),  with  2  abstentions  (India  and 
Yugoslavia).  Most  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  lengthy  statement 
by  Ambassador  Austin  wherein  he  accused  the  Chinese  Communists 
of  aggression  in  Korea,  outlined  United  States  policy  in  Korea  and 
Formosa,  reviewed  the  history  of  Sino- American  relations,  and  asked 
questions  of  the  Chinese  delegate  aimed  at  clarifying  the  number, 
organization,  and  composition  of  the  Chinese  volunteeis  in  Korea. 
He  also  questioned  whether  the  People’s  Eepublic  of  China  was  ready 
to  abide  by  the  central  paragraph  in  the  six-power  draft  resolution 
calling  on  all  states  and  authorities  to  refrain  from  assisting  North 
Korea. 


795.00/11-2850 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Holmes)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  November  28, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Eeceived  November  28 — 1 : 11  p.  m.] 

3117.  Personal  for  Secretary.  Bevin  called  me  to  Foreign  Office  this 
afternoon.  He  said  he  had  just  read  MacArthur’s  communique  and  in 
view  of  his  anticipated  difficulties  in  Parliament  tomorrow  and  his 
desire  to  say  nothing  that  would  upset  apple  cart  he  wanted  me  to 
ask  you  personally  for  an  “appreciation  of  the  situation”  which  would 
assist  him  in  tomorrow’s  debate.  He  would  be  grateful  for  this  appre¬ 
ciation  as  urgently  as  possible  hoping  it  might  arrive  before  he  retires 
tonight  or  at  the  latest  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Bevin’s  mood  was  friendly  and  understanding  but  he  anticipates  he 
will  face  questions  tomorrow  along  line  of  “is  MacArthur  getting 
us  into  full-scale  war  with  China”  and  naturally  wants  as  much  am¬ 
munition  as  possible  to  use  in  reply. 

Would  appreciate  immediate  niact  reply  to  be  followed  by  any  later 
information  which  can  be  received  here  before  3 : 30  local  time  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon  when  Bevin  scheduled  to  speak. 


Holmes 
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795.00/11-2860 

Memorandvm  of  Conversation^  hy  tJie  Arribassador  at  Large  {Jessup) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  28, 1950. 

Subject :  Notes  on  NSC  Meeting,  November  28th,  3 : 00  p  m 
The  White  House 

Participants :  The  President 

The  Vice  President 
General  Marshall 
General  Bradley 
Mr.  Frank  Pace 
General  Collins 
General  Vandenberg 
Secretary  Snyder 
Ikir.  Averell  Harriman 
]Mr.  Stuart  Symington 
Mr.  Lovett 
Admiral  Sherman 
General  Bedell  Smith 

The  President  asked  Secretary  Acheson  if  he  had  any  comments 
to  make. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  he  had  been  on  the  Hill  all  day  and  would 
rather  hear  about  the  military  situation  first  from  General  Marshall 
and  General  Bradley. 

General  Bradley  sketched  the  military  situation  on  the  map.  He 
said  that  the  questions  which  were  now  before  us  involved  MacArthur’s 
message  that  we  were  now  facing  a  new  war  and  whether  a  new 
directive  should  be  issued  to  him.  The  JCS  think  no  new  directive  is 
needed  now  although  it  may  be  after  48  or  72  hours  had  elapsed. 
MacArthur  will  be  taking  a  defensive  position  pending  UN  action.  It 
is  desirable  to  wait  for  clarification.  The  country  from  which  the 
enemy  is  launching  its  present  attack  is  extremely  mountainous  with 
few  roads  and  they  may  have  transportation  difficulties  in  sustaining  it. 
Perhaps  a  little  later  we  may  wish  to  issue  a  new  directive  as  executive 
agent  or  secure  one  from  the  UN. 

There  are  some  300  aircraft  back  in  Manchuria,  including  200  two- 
engine  bombers.  They  could  strike  a  severe  blow.  The  J CS  do  not  think 
we  should  violate  the  border  pending  developments.  Our  airfields,  both 
in  Korea  and  Japan,  are  crowded  and  we  are  depending  heavily  on 
an  airlift.  Our  fields  are  therefore  very  vulnerable.  So  are  our  road 
convoys.  One  enemy  plane  dropped  a  few  bombs  on  one  field  and 
damaged  six  of  our  planes. 


Secretary  Acheson 
Mr.  Matthews 
Mr.  Rusk 
Mr.  Nitze 
Mr.  Jessup 
]Mr.  Finletter 
^Ir.  Lay 
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The  President  asked  whether  we  had  any  defense  against  such  air 
attacks. 

General  Vandenberg  said  not  without  bombing  their  airfields  or 
without  pulling  back  some  of  our  planes  to  Japan  to  get  them  out  of 
danger. 

General  Marshall  referred  to  the  meeting  this  morning  of  their 
Policy  Committee  which  was  attended  by  Dean  Rusk  and  Averell 
Harriman.  He  had  asked  each  of  the  three  secretaries  and  the  JCS  to 
state  their  individual  views.  He  had  then  asked  the  three  secretaries 
and  the  JCS  separately  to  formulate  their  views.  He  read  a  memoran¬ 
dum  ^  prepared  by  the  three  secretaries.  This  memorandum  proceeds  on 
the  following  assumptions.  We  are  engaged  with  other  members  of  the 
UN  in  suppressing  a  Korean  aggression.  We  are  now  faced  by  a  new 
Chinese  aggression.  We  should  act  through  the  UN  and  not  individ¬ 
ually.  It  is  possible  to  hold  a  line.  While  the  Chinese  Communist  action 
is  dictated  in  large  measure  by  the  Politburo  we  should  not  publicly 
hold  the  USSR  responsible  now.  Our  purposes  are  to  fulfill  our  UN 
obligations  but  not  to  become  individually  or  as  a  member  of  the  UN 
involved  in  general  war  in  China  with  the  Chinese  Communists.  To  do 
this  would  be  to  fall  into  a  carefully  laid  Russian  trap.  We  should  use 
all  available  political,  economic  and  psychological  action  to  limit 
the  war.  Strong  military  support  is  needed  for  the  localized  action.  We 
should  not  go  into  Chinese  Communist  territory  and  we  should  not 
use  Chinese  Nationalist  forces.  To  do  either  of  these  things  would  in¬ 
crease  the  danger  of  war  with  the  Chinese  Communists.  We  need  a 
more  rapid  build-up  in  the  West.  We  should  increase  the  number  of 
UN  troops,  other  than  US  and  have  them  available  in  Korea  regardless 
of  whether  we  have  to  pay  for  them.  We  should  press  for  the  second 
supplemental  1951  appropriation  at  once  and  givm  Congress  notice  we 
will  need  more.  The  1952  budget  should  be  revised.  IVe  should  acceler¬ 
ate  instead  of  decelerate,  accelerating  production  and  production  facili¬ 
ties  as  a  matter  of  special  emphasis. 

Geneilvl  IMarshall  made  comments  on  this  paper  as  follows :  There 
should  be  no  cuts  in  the  estimates  of  personnel  and  materiel  needed.  In 
the  next  two  weeks  we  should  work  in  the  UN  and  maintain  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  Korea.  We  should  not  now  try  to  change  our  budgetary  figures. 
We  should  find  a  way  to  go  along  with  the  UN  approach  without  in¬ 
volving  injury  to  our  troops.  A  very  difficult  question  is  the  danger  of 
Chinese  aerial  bombardment  to  which  our  troops  are  not  accustomed. 
This  would  pose  a  most  difficult  question.  The  question  on  how  to  line 
up  our  allies  in  the  UN  is  for  the  State  Department.  He  stressed  once 

*  Not  printed. 
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more  the  view  of  the  three  secretaries  that  we  should  not  p:et  into  war 
with  the  Chinese  Communists.  He  suggested  that  the  general  attitude  in 
the  UN  would  probably  not  complicate  our  decision  in  that  respect. 

General  Bradley  said  we  should  not  call  out  more  National  Guard 
or  other  units  at  this  time.  There  are  no  more  ground  troops  which  we 
could  now  send.  MacArthur  has  enough  there  and  Navy.  The  situation 
may  change  in  one  or  two  weeks.  The  JCS  feel  just  as  strongly  as  the 
three  secretaries  that  we  should  not  be  pulled  into  a  war  with  the 
Chinese.  Regarding  extra  UN  forces,  the  JCS  want  them  to  be  mili¬ 
tarily  effective  if  possible  but  could  take  them  on  a  less  satisfactory 
basis  if  the  State  Department  thinks  this  is  desii’able  for  political 
reasons. 

General  Marshall  referred  to  the  situation  in  the  Northeast  part 
of  Korea.  One  question  was  how  the  gap  in  the  line  could  be  filled  in 
at  its  eastern  end.  This  is  a  problem  for  General  MacArthur.  General 
Marshall  assumes  that  he  will  withdraw  his  advanced  forces.  It  is  a 
problem  to  be  considered  here  in  Washington  regarding  involvement 
in  a  general  conflict  with  the  Chinese  Communists  but  it  would  not 
be  helpful  to  interfere  in  IMacAi’thur's  operations  on  the  spot. 

Secretary  Pace  spoke  of  the  status  of  replacements  in  the  United 
States.  The  only  unit  which  would  be  available  is  the  82nd  Airborne. 
The  National  Guard  would  not  be  ready  until  !March  15th.  Filter  re¬ 
placements  will  not  be  available  until  after  January.  The  first  new 
divisions  could  be  ready  to  move  IMarch  1st  which  would  give  four 
months  training  of  selectees. 

The  Vice  President  spoke  of  General  MacArthur's  statement  about 
getting  the  troops  home  by  Christmas.^  He  wanted  to  know  whether 
he  did  make  the  statement  and,  if  so,  did  he  know  what  was  pending 
and  if  he  did  know,  why  did  he  make  it. 

The  President  said  that  MacArthur  did  make  the  statement  and 
the  Vice  President  would  have  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  why. 

The  Vice  President  said  that  he  couldn’t  have  known  about  the 
Cliinese  Communists  if  he  made  the  statement  in  good  faith.  He 
couldn’t  have  gotten  the  boys  home  anyway. 

The  President  inquired  whether  anyone  could  help  supply  an 
answer  to  the  Vice  President’s  questions. 

Secretary  Pace  said  he  understood  General  MacArthur  officially 
denied  the  statement. 

Mr.  Lovett  said  that  they  had  the  transcript  of  his  statement  but 
the  General  said  there  had  been  some  misinterpretation  of  it.  The 
statement  was  however  made. 


*  See  Whitney,  MacArthur,  p.  416. 
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General  Bradley  suggested  that  General  MacArthur  might  have 
had  in  mind  making  the  statement  for  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
Chinese  in  order  to  make  it  clear  to  them  that  we  would  get  out  after 
the  attack. 

The  President  said  we  could  not  cause  the  Commanding  General 
in  the  field  to  lose  face  before  the  enemy.  Loads  of  questions  will  be 
asked  about  this  and  he  was  glad  that  the  Vice  President  had  brought 
it  up. 

The  Vice  President  said  that  the  statement  was  causing  much 
speculation  as  to  whether  it  was  a  hoax.  He  said,  of  course,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  matter  here  was  strictly  confidential  in  the  room.  He 
had  great  respect  for  General  MacArthur’s  ability. 

General  Bradley  said  that  General  MacArthur  had  full  confidence 
in  the  success  of  his  attack.  He  had  no  inkling  of  the  strength  of  the 
concentration  in  the  high  mountains  on  the  right  of  his  position.  He 
had  not  supposed  that  so  strong  a  force  could  be  mounted  from  that 
area.  It  certainly  was  no  hoax. 

General  ^Marshall  said  we  would  regard  the  statement  as  an  em¬ 
barrassment  which  we  must  get  around  in  some  manner.  The  present 
report  of  200,000  Chinese  was  very  much  in  excess  of  previous  esti¬ 
mates  but  they  are  skillful  in  concealing  themselves  in  that  terrain.  He 
referred  to  the  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  few  days  ago  in 
which,  while  he  Avas  present,  they  discussed  plans  on  the  basis  of  the 
assumption  that  General  MacArthur  would  be  successful.  At  that  time 
he  had  considered  it  much  harder  to  decide  what  should  be  done  if  he 
was  not  successful.  The  answer  was  not  clear  to  him. 

The  Vice  President  said  that  it  was  possible  that  they  might  put 
in  even  more  men  than  now  estimated.  The  prospect  was  very  gloomy 
unless  we  could  get  more  men  in. 

General  Marshall  said  that  this  was  a  gloomy  possibility  and  that 
he  did  not  know  the  answer.  We  want  to  a^mid  getting  sewed  up  in 
Korea  and  how  could  we  get  out  with  honor. 

The  Vice  President  pointed  to  the  difference  between  war  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  the  problem  of  holding  Korea. 

General  Bradley  read  the  directive  to  MacArthur  based  on  KSC 
81/2,®  explaining  that  this  authorized  him  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  to  go  on  the  defensive. 

General  Collins  said  we  can  get  individual  replacements  after 
January  1  but  no  new  units  until  March  1.  A  rather  steady  floAV  of  re¬ 
placements  to  meet  losses  could  begin  after  the  first  of  the  year.  These 
Avould  fill  the  shortage  in  present  units  noAV  in  Korea  which  are  short 


*  Dated  November  14,  p.  1150. 
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by  thirty  or  forty  percent.  He  thought  tliat  we  could  hold  the  line  in 
the  narrow  neck  unless  the  Tenth  Corps  is  cut  off. 

The  President  said  he  thought  we  could  hold  the  line. 

General  Bedell  Smith  said  that  we  had  known  for  some  time  the 
size  of  the  Chinese  Communists  forces  in  Manchuria  which  totalled 
about  500,000  men. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  we  were  much  closer  to  the  danger  of  gen¬ 
eral  war.  He  pointed  out  the  need  for  understanding  that  there  had 
always  been  a  Chinese  Communist  involvement  in  Korea.  There  had 
been  a  progressive  uncloaking  of  the  extent  of  this  involvement  until 
now  there  was  a  fullscale  attack.  Behind  this  there  was  always  the 
Soviet  Union  which  was  a  moi'e  somber  consideration.  IVe  must  con¬ 
sider  Korea  not  in  isolation  but  in  the  world-wide  pioblem  of  con¬ 
fronting  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  antagonist.  There  were  certain  ob¬ 
jectives  to  reach  and  dangers  to  avoid.  lie  thought  the  memorandum  of 
the  thi-ee  secretaries  and  the  comments  by  General  Marshall  were  very 
wise.  Our  political  purpose  must  including  going  forward  in  the  UN 
to  uncloak  the  Chinese  Commimist  aggression.  He  agreed  entirely  that 
we  would  not,  at  this  time,  say  the  USSR  is  responsible  because  we 
could  not  do  anything  about  following  such  a  charge  against  the  Soviet 
Union  due  to  the  attitude  of  our  allies.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  we 
should  charge  the  Chinese  Communists  with  aggression.  We  should  see 
what  pressures  we  can  put  on  the  Chinese  Communists  to  make  life 
harder  for  them.  He  agreed  with  the  three  secretaries  that  it  was  not 
advantageous  to  involve  the  use  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  on  For¬ 
mosa.  He  had  been  asked  about  this  on  the  Hill  today.  This  question 
raised  the  problem  of  who  would  take  them  to  China  and  who  would 
bring  them  back  if  they  ran  into  trouble. 

General  MacArthur  has  a  new  situation.  We  should  be  sure  he 
underatands  his  directive.  He  seems  to  have  thought  he  had  to  occupy 
the  northeast  part  of  Korea.  Perhaps  we  should  tell  him  that  from 
the  UN  and  US  point  of  view  he  need  not  occupy  that  territorjL  We 
want  to  achieve  a  termination  of  this  involvement.  We  can’t  defeat 
the  Chinese  in  Korea ;  they  can  put  in  more  than  we  can.  We  should 
give  very,  very  careful  thought  regarding  air  action  in  Manchuria. 
If  this  is  essential  to  save  our  troops,  it  must  be  done.  If  we  enter 
[Manchuria  it  would  be  very  hard  to  stop  and  very  easy  to  extend  the 
conflict.  If  we  were  successful  in  Manchuria,  the  Russians  would  prob¬ 
ably  enter  to  aid  their  Chinese  ally  without  considering  it  war  with 
us.  We  would  get  more  deeply  involved.  One  imperative  step  is  to  find 
a  line  that  we  can  hold,  and  hold  it.  This  would  help  meet  the  views 
of  our  allies  and  show  them  we  are  not  aggressive  and  we  await  the 
next  Chinese  Communist  move.  We  should  know  what  line  [MacArthur 
thinks  he  can  hold  and  we  should  jiress  forward  in  the  UN.  We  might 
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consider  the  question  of  a  zone  in  North  Korea.  We  should  not  say 
that  we  must  push  forward.  We  should  hold  the  line  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  ROK  as  soon  as  can.  Outside  of  Korea  we  must  press  faster  to 
build  our  strength.  We  must  liquidate  the  French  objection  to  the 
development  of  the  European  Army. 

Secretary  Snyder  referred  to  the  ticker  item  that  the  French  Cabi¬ 
net  had  just  resigned. 

;Mr.  Matthews  reported  that  President  Auriol  had  refused  to 
accept  Plevin’s  resignation. 

Secretary  Snyder  said  that  on  the  fiscal  side  everything  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  any  action  that  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Harriman  called  attention  to  the  recent  article  in  Pravda 
quoting  from  various  papers  in  the  United  States.  He  urged  that  the 
President  strongly  assert  his  leadership  in  the  United  States  and  that 
the  United  States  assert  its  leadership  in  the  United  Nations.  He  also 
urged  that  we  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  our  plans  under  the  NAT. 

The  President  referred  to  the  campaign  of  vilification  and  char¬ 
acter  assassination  which  has  been  going  on  in  this  country  and  that 
would  constitute  the  best  asset  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  pointed  out 
that  he  had  made  this  remark  at  Key  West  some  months  ago.  During 
the  recent  campaign,  the  Hearst,  IMoCormick  and  other  papers  had 
fed  that  fight.  We  are  confronted  by  certain  facts  and  conditions  and 
must  meet  them.  He  will  meet  them.  The  question  was  just  how  this 
should  be  done.  In  regard  to  sending  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
he  thought  this  was  not  desirable  now.  He  did  not  think  it  desirable 
to  have  an  individual  approach  to  the  problem  pending  UN  action. 
He  should,  however,  meet  the  campaign  of  vilification  and  lies  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Vice  President  said  the  situation  was  the  same  as  he  had 
found  on  his  campaign  tour.  It  was  a  diabolical  attempt  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  American  people.  We  are  in  for  a  lot  of  trouble. 

The  President  repeated  that  we  must  meet  it.  He  said  that  some 
would  rather  see  the  country  go  down  than  for  the  Administration 
to  succeed.  This  was  not  true  of  all  but  it  was  of  some. 

Mr.  Harriman  said  he  was  not  sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  rally 
our  friends  in  the  UN  and  in  the  NATO  until  the  President  asserts 
his  leadership  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  President  said  that  was  a  point  which  should  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Symington  said  the  most  important  thing  was  to  get  out  of 
Korea  as  fast  as  possible.  He  said  that  labor  and  industry  in  tliis 
country  don’t  know  how  serious  the  situation  is.  It  was  important  for 
us  to  get  strong  as  fast  as  we  can  even  though  we  have  to  give  up 
such  things  as  refrigerators  and  television. 
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Gener^vl  Bedell  Smith  said  the  CIA  did  not  wish  to  make  any 
revision  now  in  its  intelligence  estimate. 

IVIr.  Finletter  said  that  we  had  had  a  surprise  on  the  ground  and 
miirht  get  it  in  the  air.  Both  Chinese  and  Eussian  units  are  available. 
A  Chinese  air  attack  alone  would  be  very  serious. 

General  Marshall  said  the  MacArthur  offensive  was  necessary  in 
order  to  find  out  what  the  Communists  were  up  to.  Now  we  know. 

The  Vice  President  inquired  whether  there  were  any  indications 
that  the  Chinese  were  willing  to  consider  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  there  is  no  indication  now  that  any  arrange¬ 
ment  could  be  made.  He  thought  it  would  be  disastrous  for  us  simply  to 
pull  out  of  Korea  at  this  stage. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  if  there  is  an  air  attack  from  across  the 
border  we  must  hit  back  or  we  cannot  stay  there. 

The  President  said  he  agreed  and  that  we  will  meet  that  when  it 
comes. 

^Vdmiral  Sherman  said  we  must  face  the  fact  that  we  camiot  stay 
in  the  neck  of  Korea  if  we  are  under  air  attack. 

The  President  asked  what  his  estimate  was  about  possible  attacks 
on  the  Navy  in  Korean  waters. 

xVdmiral  Sherman  said  they  had  78  submarines  in  that  vicinity. 

IMr.  Jessup  noted  the  possibility  that  the  Indian  Delegation  in  the 
UN  or  some  other  delegation  might  come  forward  with  a  proposal  for  a 
cease-fire.  If  such  a  cease-fire  proposal  does  not  prevent  the  re-grouping 
of  our  forces,  he  wondered  whether  from  the  military  point  of  view 
it  would  not  be  advantageous  for  us  to  agree. 

The  President  said  that  that  should  be  settled  with  the  military. 

(After  the  meeting  Geneil\l  Collins  expressed  some  doubt  about 
such  a  cease-fire  plan  but  said  he  wanted  to  think  about  it.) 

Mr.  Lov'ett  said  he  wished  to  speak  about  NSC  68  *  and  the  contem¬ 
plated  build-up.  He  said  this  might  be  the  last  warning  for  an  increase 
of  the  rate  of  preparation  and  readiness.  He  thought  the  approach  to 
the  1952  budget  should  be  that  we  must  get  the  most  in  the  fastest  way 
even  if  this  results  in  “peaking”  and  dropping  back  later.  He  didn’t 
want  to  do  this  but  we  may  have  to. 

The  Vice  President  said  he  should  get  what  he  needs  now. 

The  President  said  the  Vice  President  would  sit  up  and  take  notice 
when  he  saw  the  proposals  which  were  going  to  be  submitted.  They 
were  getting  these  in  shape. 

The  Vice  President  said  that  it  ought  to  be  ready;  they  had  over 
two  months  to  work  on  it  since  Congress  adjourned. 

‘The  NSC  68  series  dealt  with  US  Programs  and  Objectives  Relating  to  Na¬ 
tional  Security ;  documentation  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  i. 
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The  President  said  they  actually  had  only  two  weeks  for  various 
reasons  which  he  would  not  go  into. 

;Mr.  Lay  inquired  whether  the  President  wished  to  have  any  decisions 
recorded  and  The  President  said  no. 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  held  its  second  meeting  on 
November  28  from  3  to  6 :  50  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document 
S/PV.527.  Virtually  the  entire  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  lengthy  state¬ 
ment  by  the  delegate  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  General  Wu 
Hsiu-chuan,  condemning  United  States  policies  in  Taiwan  and  Korea. 
In  conclusion,  the  Chinese  delegate  submitted  the  following  draft 
resolution  (S/1921),  which  was  subsequently  sponsored  by  the  Soviet 
Union : 

Security  Council^ 

'''Recognizing  that  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  Taiwan  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
constitute  open  and  direct  aggression  against  Chinese  territory ; 

'''Recognizing  that  the  anned  aggression  against  Chinese  territory 
and  the  armed  intervention  in  Korea  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  xVmerica  have  shattered  peace  and 
security  in  Asia  and  violated  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  inter¬ 
national  agreements, 

’'’'Condemns  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
its  criminal  acts  of  armed  aggression  against  the  Chinese  territory  of 
Taiwan,  and  armed  intervention  in  Korea ; 

’'‘‘Resol'ues  to  demand  the  complete  withdrawal  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  of  its  forces  of  armed  aggression  from 
Taiwan,  in  order  that  peace  and  security  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Asia 
may  be  ensured ;  and  further 

‘"Resolves  to  demand  the  withdrawal  from  Korea  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  all  other  countries  and  to  leave 
the  people  of  North  and  South  Korea  to  settle  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Korea  themselves,  so  that  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Korean  question 
may  be  achieved.” 


T9.j. 00/ 11-2850  :  Telegram 

T/i£  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Emhassy  in  the  United  Kingdom 

SECRET  NiACT  WASHINGTON,  November  28,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

2810.  Please  express  appreciation  to  Mr.  Bevin  for  his  inquiry  Tues 
afternoon  (urtel  3117  Nov  28)  and  give  him  following  message.  I  rec¬ 
ognize  tlie  difficulties  which  Mr.  Bevin  will  face  in  Parliament  to- 
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morrow  and  that  these  difficulties  arc  not  lessened  by  the  lack  of  firm 
and  final  information  on  the  immediate  situation  in  Korea. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Chi  Commies  have  intervened  with 
very  large  forces  in  an  open  and  flagrant  way  in  the  fighting  in  Korea. 
There  is  also  little  chance  that  this  intervention  could  have  such  limited 
purposes  as  securing  their  frontier,  protecting  hydro-electric  installa¬ 
tions  or  of  providing  token  assistance  to  NK  forces. 

An  important  factor  in  the  present  situation  is  the  unanimous  and 
considered  judgment  of  our  JCS,  supported  by  information  from  field 
commanders,  that  the  present  Chi  offensive  has  been  planned  and 
staged  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  What  in  fact  has  happened 
is  that  two  offensives  ran  into  each  other.  This  point  is  important  not 
only  because  it  removes  any  question  that  the  Chi  were  merely  react¬ 
ing  to  the  UN  offensive  but  also  because  it  clearly  reveals  an  intention 
to  attempt  to  destroy  UN  forces  in  NK.  The  Chi  offensive  was 
launched  across  a  broad  front,  was  well  coordinated,  had  great  depth 
and  penetrating  power,  and  involved  a  mass  of  troops  in  an  operation 
which  must,  for  military  reasons,  have  been  in  motion  for  several  days. 

As  Mr.  Bevin  knows,  the  timing  of  the  attempted  UN  offensive  was 
based  on  military  factors  and  was  not  related  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Chi  Commie  Del  at  Lake  Success.  There  is  every  possibility,  of  course, 
that  the  Chi  offensive  was  timed  with  such  arrival  in  order  to  get 
maximum  political  effect. 

The  military  position  in  Korea  will  continue  to  be  confused  for  at 
least  another  day  or  two.  "We  are  sorely  disappointed  by  the  present 
situation.  One  of  the  purposes  of  our  offensive  was  to  clarify  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  lack  of  contact  between  the  opposing  forces  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks  was  a  serious  factor  in  the  surprise  which  we  suffered  as  to 
the  scale  and  disposition  of  enemy  forces. 

The  present  situation  is  serious  but  not  in  any  sense  disastrous.  Two 
ROK  divisions  have  suffered  very  heavily  but  the  remainder  of  the 
UN  forces  are  in  good  shape.  The  breakthrough  obviously  imposes 
problems  of  position  and  redeployment  upon  the  UN  Command.  For 
Mr.  Bevin’s  info,  the  present  purpose  of  the  Command  is  to  stabilize 
the  position  along  the  general  line  of  the  narrow  waist  in  NK. 

In  connection  with  the  increased  gravity  of  the  position  in  Korea, 
you  sliould  reiterate  the  assurances  I  gave  (Deptel  2776  Nov  27)^  re 
the  three  questions  raised  by  JNIr.  Bevin  through  Amb  Franks.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  deal  with  this  massive  and  increasingly  overt  Chi 
aggression  through  tlie  UN  and  not  unilaterally.  In  arriving  at  our 
position,  we  will  continue  to  consult  closely  with  the  UK  and  bear  in 

‘Tlie  assurances  referred  to  are  covered  in  footnote  1  and  the  annex  to  the 
memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Jackson,  dated  November  24,  4:15  p.  m., 
pp.  1225  and  1226,  respectively. 
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mind  the  special  interest  of  those  nations  represented  by  combat  forces 
in  Korea. 

The  scale  of  the  Chi  offensive  makes  it  impossible  to  pretend  that 
tills  is  not  an  openly  aggressive  move  by  the  Peiping  regime.  Amb 
Austin  has  stated  this  view  in  the  SC.  Please  tell  Mr.  Bevin  that  our 
purposes  in  Korea  remain  the  same,  namely,  to  resist  aggression,  to 
localize  the  hostilities,  and  to  wind  up  the  Korean  problem  on  a 
satisfactory  UN  basis  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  commit  US  forces 
in  large  numbers  indefinitely  in  that  operation.  We  believe  that  the 
UN  must  make  every  possible  effort  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Chi  from  Korea  and  so  we  believe  it  important  that  the  six-power 
resolution  receive  urgent  and  favorable  action. 

This  message  does  not  purport  to  be  a  full  examination  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  the  present  situation  in  Korea  but  is  furnished  after 
a  quick  review  of  the  situation  today  in  Washington  and  in  order  to 
be  of  some  help  to  Mr.  Bevin  in  the  House  tomorrow.  Please  tell 
IMr.  Bevin  we  shall  keep  in  close  touch  as  the  situation  develops.  I  trust 
that  Jebb’s  instructions  will  permit  him  to  vote  if  resolution  comes 
up  Nov  29,  as  it  may,  even  though  prior  to  such  vote  he  should  prove 
unable  to  communicate  with  Chi  leaders. 

I  expect  to  speak  at  Cleveland  tomorrow  night  *  and  will  say  that 
we  must  meet  the  situation  with  resolution  and  firmness  but  that  we 
are  acting  in  Korea  as  a  part  of  the  UN  and  not  unilaterally. 

Acheson 


*  See  the  editorial  note,  p.  1259. 


795.00/11-2»50 :  Telegram 

The  AmhasscuioT  in  KovecL  (Muccio)  to  tlw  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  November  29,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  29 — 1 :  38  a.  m.] 

467.  Embtel  462,  November  28.  Enemy  forces,  composed  mainly  of 
Chinese,  continued  exert  heavy  pressure  yesterday  in  8th  Army  sector^ 
with  main  force  being  applied  in  center  and  on  right  flank  where 
collapse  of  ROK  Second  Corps  poses  serious  threat. 

There  was  no  reported  enemy  air  activity  yesterday.  Aerial  recon¬ 
naissance  last  night  hampered  by  poor  weather.  However,  30  vehicles, 
were  observed  moving  south  from  Sinuiju  and  25  south  fiom  Sakchu. 
Several  trains  were  observed  yesterday  during  daylight  and  last  night 
moving  along  railways  leading  into  ManchuHa.  Those  seen  moving 
during  daylight  were  attacked  with  good  results. 

Muccia 
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795.00/11-2950 

MemoraTidum  of  Conversation,  hy  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
o f  Northeast  Asian  Affairs  {J ohnson) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  November  29, 1950. 

Subject:  Six-Power  Security  Council  Draft  Kesolution  on  Korea 

Participants :  Sir  Olivier  F ranks,  British  Ambassador 
Mr.  Dean  Eusk,  FE 
JNIr.  U.  Alexis  Jolmson,  NA 

Tlio  British  Ambassador,  who  called  at  his  request,  stated  that  be¬ 
cause  of  British  domestic  political  considerations  he  desired  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  there  would  be  any  proposal  by  the  United  States  to 
amend  the  present  six-^iower  Security  Council  draft  resolution  on 
Korea.  lie  stated  that,  while  the  British  had  no  objection  to  whatever 
might  bo  stated  in  debate  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  intervention  in 
Korea,  any  attempt  to  amend  the  resolution  to  include  a  charge  of 
aggression  against  China  therein  would  at  the  moment  pose  political 
problems  for  the  Foreign  Minister.  As  there  had  been  a  Cabinet  de¬ 
cision  to  support  the  resolution,  the  British  could  vote  for  it  at  any 
time,  but  if  the  resolution  was  amended  he  knew  a  Cabinet  decision 
would  be  required.  After  checking  with  Mi*.  Hickereon,  iMr.  Eusk 
assured  the  Ambassador  that  we  had  no  intention  of  amending  the 
present  resolution. 

In  reply  to  the  Ambassador’s  question,  Mr.  Eusk  stated  that  a 
decision  had  not  yet  been  reached  as  to  when  or  what  action  might  be 
souglit  from  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  veto  of  the  present  resolu¬ 
tion  in  tlie  Security  Council  and  that  that  was  a  matter  which  we  would 
naturally  desire  to  discuss  with  the  British. 

Mr.  Eusk  stated  that  very  shortly  there  were  other  problems  that  we 
would  desire  to  discuss  with  the  British  and,  in  reply  to  the  Ambas¬ 
sador’s  request  for  an  indication  as  to  the  type  of  thing  we  at  present 
had  in  mind  if  a  temporary  stabilization  of  a  line  is  achieved  by  UN 
forces  in  Korea,  ]\Ir.  Eusk  replied  as  follows : 

1.  How  do  we  mobilize  political  and  economic  pressures  on  China? 

2.  It  is  now  obvious  that  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea  had  been 
planned  over  a  long  period,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  decision  to  go 
into  North  Korea  was  taken  in  August,  prior  to  the  crossing  of  the 
38th  parallel  by  the  UN  forces.  It  also  appears  that  the  present  Chinese 
offensive  was  launched  without  relation  to  the  offensive  of  the  UN 
forces.  The  question,  therefore,  is  how  we  are  to  deal  immediately  with 
this  disclosure  of  a  larger  threat  and  are  the  British  and  American  esti¬ 
mates  in  this  regard  near  alike.  Also,  how  do  we  relate  the  UN  General 
Assembly  to  the  political  and  economic  pressures  needed  to  meet  this 
Iihreat? 
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In  reply  to  the  Ambassador’s  question  on  the  present  military  situa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Rusk  replied  that  the  present  problem  was  one  of  handling 
the  Chinese  Army  attempt  to  split  the  Eighth  Army  and  the  X  Corps. 
!Mr.  Rusk  also  mentioned  the  build-up  of  air  strength  in  Manchuria 
and  the  grave  danger  that  a  sudden  air  onslaught  from  Manchuria 
would  present  to  the  UN  forces  which  would  have  to  fight  back  such 
an  onslaught.  Mr.  Rusk  raised  with  the  Ambassador  the  question  as 
to  whether,  in  view  of  this  danger,  political  action  should  be  taken  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  onus  and  responsibility  for  any  comiter-attack 
that  the  UN  forces  might  have  to  take  against  such  an  onslaught  would 
rest  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 


795.00/11-2950  :  Telegram 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Far  East 

{MacArthur) 

TOP  SECRET  FLASH  WASHINGTON,  29  November  1950 — 2 :  30  p.  m. 

JCS  97592.  We  approve  your  plan  in  last  paragraph  of  your 
C  69953  ^  and  any  directive  in  conflict  therewith  is  deferred.  Strategic 
and  tactical  considerations  are  now  paramount.  What  are  your  plans 
regarding  the  coordination  of  operations  of  the  Eighth  Army  and 
X  Corps  and  the  positioning  of  X  Corps  the  units  of  which  appear  to 
us  to  be  exposed  ? 

'  Received  at  4 :  46  a.  m.  on  November  28,  p.  1237. 


795.00/11-2950 :  Telegram 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Far  East 

{MacArthur) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  29  November  1950 — 2 :  35  p.  m. 

OPERATIONAL  I3IMEDIATE 

JCS  97594.  Your  proposal  (C  50021^)  is  being  considered.  It  in¬ 
volves  world-wide  consequences.  We  shall  have  to  consider  the 

’  Not  printed.  The  thrnst  of  this  message  was  rendered  as  follows  in  Record,  of 
the  Actions  Taken  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  pp.  60-67 ; 

“On  20  November  1050  CINCFE  informed  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the 
Cliinese  Nationalist  armies  on  Formosa  represented  the  only  source  of  potential 
trained  reinforcements  available  for  early  commitment  to  the  war  in  Korea.  lie 
stated  that  troops  drawn  from  this  source  could  be  moved  to  Korea  in  approxi¬ 
mately  fourteen  davs  and  much  larger  forces  than  had  been  previously  offered 
•would  undoubtedly  be  made  available  if  desired.  He  strongly  recommendtHl  that 
he  be  authorized  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Chinese  Government  for  ineon'o- 
ration  in  the  United  Nations  Command  of  such  Chinese  units  as  might  be  avail¬ 
able  and  desirable  for  the  reinforcing  of  our  po.sition  in  Korea.” 
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possibility  that  it  would  disrupt  the  united  position  of  the  nations 
associated  with  us  in  the  United  Nations,  and  have  us  isolated.  It  may 
be  wholly  unacceptable  to  the  commonwealth  countries  to  have  their 
forces  employed  with  Nationalist  Chinese.  It  might  extend  hostilities 
to  Formosa  and  other  areas.  Incidentally,  our  position  of  leadership 
in  the  Far  East  is  being  most  seriously  compromised  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  utmost  care  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  disruption 
of  the  essential  Allied  line-up  in  that  organization. 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Coimcil  met  on  November  29  from 
3  to  6 : 45  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  S/PV.528.  Debate 
continued  on  the  questions  of  armed  invasion  of  Taiwan  and  aggres¬ 
sion  upon  the  Eepublic  of  Korea,  but  no  voting  action  took  place. 


795.00/11-2950 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  November  29, 1950 — 2 :  52  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  29 — 3 :  08  p.  m.] 

901.  (1)  Re  Korea. 

(2)  Re  possible  meeting  by  Ran  with  Chinese  Commies. 

Following  SC  meeting  November  28,  Gross  discussed  with  Ran 
position  of  India  re  six-power  Korean  resolution.  Rau  said  his  present 
instructions  would  not  permit  him  to  vote  on  the  resolution  at  this  time 
but  in  view  of  our  feeling  that  the  resolution  should  be  promptly  acted 
upon,  he  would  at  once  communicate  with  New  Delhi.  Although  Rau 
did  not  commit  himself  when  asked  by  Gross  whether  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  GOI  that  he  be  authorized  to  vote  for  the  resolution,  he  added 
that  if  he  had  not  received  requisite  instructions  in  time  for  voting  on 
November  29,  he  hoped  we  would  not  press  for  a  vote  until  Novem¬ 
ber  30  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  to  receive  new  instructions. 

When  asked  by  Gross  re  his  efforts  to  meet  with  the  Peiping  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Rau  replied  he  had  had  a  meeting  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
a.  m.,  November  28,  but  Peiping  representatives  postponed  the  meeting 
because  of  alleged  conflict  with  SC  meeting.  Rau  commented  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  such  a  postponement  was  actually  necessary  and 
would  not  have  been  suggested  by  Peiping  representatives  unless  they 
had  desire  to  make  their  statement  in  the  SC  l)efore  entering  into  any 
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discussions.  In  response  to  question,  Eau  said  he  had  no  firm  time  for 
meeting,  but  thought  it  might  possibly  take  place  morning  of 
November  29. 

Austin 


330/11-2950  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  [Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Neav  York,  November  29,  1950 — 2 :  53  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Eeceived  November  29 — 3 : 24  p.  m.] 

902.  lie  Korea:  Confirming  Gross  telephone  conversation  with 
Hickerson  yesterday,  following  is  report  of  Gross’  conversation  with 
Jebb  and  Chauvel  November  28  re  Korean  developments. 

Chauvel  has  present  authority  to  vote  for  six-power  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  and  to  support  taking  matter  into  GA  following  Soviet  veto. 
lAHien  Chauvel  learned  of  my  intention  to  charge  Peiping  with  ag¬ 
gression,  he  reported  fact  by  telephone  to  Paris.  Schuman  “took  grave 
view  of  step”  and  apparently  instructed  Chauvel  not  to  support  UN 
finding  of  Peiping  aggression  without  specific  authority  from  Paris. 
Chauvel  also  advised  Gross  in  confidence  that  he  had  received  telegi’am 
from  French  Foreign  Office  suggesting  he  seek  interview  with  Peiping 
representatives  here  to  discuss  Chinese  Communist  intentions  re  Indo¬ 
china,  and  particularly  to  inquire  concerning  significance  Peiping 
accusations  France  engaged  in  “barbarous  bombings”  in  Indochina. 
Chauvel  suggested  to  Paris  this  was  not  appropriate  time  for  such 
step,  and  instniction  accordingly  appears  to  have  been  withdrawn  or 
suspended. 

ChauA’^el  stressed  that  because  of  feare  of  French  Government  re 
disastrous  consequences  of  spread  of  war  in  Far  East,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  greatest  caution  in  connection  with  either  (a)  UN  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  Communists  re  aggression,  or  [h)  extension  of  milh 
tary  operations  to  Chinese  territory  or  airspace.  He  said  it  was  view 
of  French  Government  that  either  of  these  steps  or  measures  would 
necessitate  “intergovernmental  consultations”. 

Jebb  informed  Gross  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  attempt  to  ob¬ 
tain  postponement  of  vote  on  six-power  Korean  resolution  until  there 
had  been  an  opportunity  to  “put  his  ear  to  the  ground”  with  regard 
to  intentions  of  Peiping  representatives  upon  their  arrival  here.  He 
has  not  been  successful  in  efforts  to  obtain  contact  with  them,  and  com¬ 
plains  that  Peiping  delegation  is  being  closely  watched  and  shep¬ 
herded  by  so-called  body-guards,  apparently  Czech  or  Pole.  However 
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in  view  of  urgency  of  situation,  Jebb  agreed  to  request  authority  ta 
vote  for  SC  resolution  (Jebb  advised  Gross  this  warning  \rrwrr\Angf'\ 
a.  m.,  November  29,  that  lie  had  received  such  authority). 

Jebb  took  same  position  as  Chauvel  re  necessity  for  intergovern¬ 
mental  discussions  prior  to  condemnation  of  aggression  or  extension  of 
military  operations  to  Manchuria.  Jebb  added  he  is  without  present 
instructions  re  taking  matter  into  GA  but  is  asking  for  instructions. 

Jebb  outlined  at  some  length  his  views  concerning  precarious  posi¬ 
tion  British  Government  in  foreign  policy  debates  scheduled  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  this  week.  He  thinks  Korean  developments  may  affect  govern¬ 
mental  position  adversely,  commenting  that  if  only  a  half-dozen  or  so 
Labor  members  absented  themselves  or  abstained  on  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence,  the  government  might  well  fall.  Jebb  continued  that  particularly 
for  this  reason  the  UK  position  in  the  UN  re  Korea  would  probably  be 
limited  to  support  of  pending  six-power  resolution  without  strengthen¬ 
ing  amendments  and  this  might  also  apply  to  resolution  in  GA. 

Gross  stressed  to  Jebb  and  Chauvel  in  frankest  terms  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  continuing  solidarity,  and  expressed  opinion  that  best  chance  of 
averting  disaster  is  to  maintain  solid  front  based  upon  fundamentally 
common  objectives.  Jebb  and  Chauvel  repeated  familiar  Western  Eu¬ 
ropean  thesis  they  w^ere  “on  the  front  lines  and  wide  open  to  Soviet 
military  attack  and  that  this  fact  accounted  for  growing  public  con¬ 
cern  in  France  and  England  lest  the  Asiatic  octopus  squeeze  out  all  our 
common  strength”.  They  also  expressed  frank  concern  re  “preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  General  MacArthur  in  Far  Eastern  matters”.  Gross  replied  that 
common  objective  is  to  localize  conflict  in  Korea  and  terminate  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  that  common  problem  was  to  agree  upon  most 
effective  methods  of  deterring  would-be  aggressors.  Both  Jebb  and 
Chauvel  were  visibly  impressed  by  information  relayed  by  Gross  that 
Chinese  Communists  had  jirepared  an  offensive  which  was  actuall}’  in 
motion  at  the  time  our  offensive  was  launched  and  that  accordingly 
Chinese  military  movements  were  not  merely  reactive. 

Jebb  and  Chauvel  both  inquired  concerning  efforts  to  “talk  mattei’S 
out  with  Chinese  Communists”.  Jebb  commented  in  particular  that 
Bevin’s  position  would  be  greatly  strengthened  in  the  face  of  domestic 
criticism  if  he  could  say  that  genuine  efforts  had  been  made  to  develop 
an  understanding  with  Chinese  Communists  and  to  ascertain  their  ap¬ 
prehensions.  Gross  told  them  in  strict  confidence  of  his  understanding 
that  efforts  had  been  made  directly  and  indirectly  to  establish  contact 
with  Peiping  regime  for  these  purposes.  Jebb  and  Chauvel  then  stated 
that  if  this  fact  could  be  made  known  as  soon  as  possible,  that  it  would 
be  of  invaluable  aid  to  the  French  and  British  Governments.  Gross 
agreed  to  transmit  their  comments  to  Department  for  urgent  considera¬ 
tion,  pointing  out  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  time  or  nature  of  any 
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such  approaches  and  that  there  might  be  serious  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  giving  publicity  to  them.  Gross  also  advised  Jebb  and  Chauvel  that 
we  had  informed  Eau  and  Bebler  of  our  willingness  to  talk  with  the 
Peiping  representatives  if  they  desired  to  express  their  views  on  any 
matters  of  concern  to  them  and  had  also  advised  SYG  Lie  to  the  same 
effect. 

Austin 


795.00/11-2950 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  hy  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastemi  Affairs  {Merchant) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  November  29, 1950. 

Subject ;  Visit  from  Australian  Ambassador 
Participants :  The  Australian  Ambassador  ^ 

Mr.  David  McNicol,  Australian  Embassy  ^ 

Mr.  Shullaw,  BNA  ® 

;Mr.  Merchant,  FE 

In  Mr.  Eusk’s  absence,  I  saw  this  afternoon  the  Australian  Am¬ 
bassador  who  had  requested  an  appointment.  At  the  outset  he  said  that 
he  desired  to  communicate  informally  a  message  from  his  Government. 
He  stated  that  it  was  concerned  over  the  apparent  lack  of  coordination 
between  political  policy  and  military  action  in  Korea  and  most  anxious 
to  state  its  view  that  no  political  commitment  be  entered  into  witlioiit 
consultation.  The  Ambassador  elaborated  by  expressing  his  Govern¬ 
ment’s  apprehension  over  the  possibility  that  General  MacArthur 
might  involve  the  Australian  Government  by  his  actions.  I  replied 
that  there  were  grounds  for  apprehension  in  the  situation  but  that 
these  arose  from  massive  and  overt  Ghinese  Communist  intervention 
and  not  from  anj'^  lack  of  coordination  in  the  past  nor  by  the  entrance 
through  his  action  into  any  political  involvements  by  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur.  I  referred  to  the  restraint  General  MacArthur  had  exercised 
in  not  retaliating  against  aircraft  operating  from  across  the  Man¬ 
churian  border  and  referred  to  disciplinary  action  taken  in  isolated 
incidents  where,  contrary  to  orders,  American  pilots  violated  the 
border. 

The  Ambassador  went  on  to  say  that  his  Goveniment  felt  that  Gen¬ 
eral  IMacArthur’s  communiques  should  be  factual.  I  asked  him  what 
particular  communique  or  passages  in  them  gave  rise  to  this  fear,  and 

*  Norman  J.  O.  Makin. 

*  Second  Secretary. 

*  J.  Harold  Shullaw,  Acting  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  British  Common¬ 
wealth  Affairs. 
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the  Ambassador  cited  the  final  paragraph  of  the  General’s  last  com¬ 
munique  into  which  ho  said  other  governments  than  his  own  had  read 
an  implicit  request  for  expanded  authority.*  I  replied  that  this  com¬ 
munique  like  his  others,  insofar  as  I  was  aware,  was  factual  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  arose  from  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention  which  General  MacArthur  properly  characterized  as  a  new 
factor. 

The  Ambassador  went  on  to  say  that  Australia  was  prepared  to 
continue  to  play  its  full  part  and  carry  its  full  share  of  responsibility 
but  that  they  did  desire  to  be  consulted  before  political  decisions  were 
made  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  kept  currently  informed  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  theater.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  we  were  glad  that 
he  had  spoken  frankly,  however  unjustified  we  felt  his  apprehensions 
to  be;  that  we  recognized  the  special  position  Australia  occupied  as 
one  of  those  nations  supplying  combat  forces  and  that  we  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  consult  closely  with  them. 

*  See  footnote  1  to  the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Emmons,  November  28,  p.  1239. 


357.AD/11-2950 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  Netherlands 
SECRET  Washington,  November  29,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

PRIORITY 

657.  Information  has  reached  Dept  to  effect  that  certain  members 
UNCURK  in  meeting  Nov  29  favored  earliest  departure  for  Japan 
contending  duties  could  be  effectively  carried  out  in  Tokyo.  After  de¬ 
bate  UNCURK  decided  postpone  decision  but  possibility  Commis¬ 
sion’s  leaving  Korea  not  averted. 

You  shld  inform  FonMin  that  in  view  this  Govt  is  altogether  in¬ 
dispensable  this  juncture  that  UNCURK  be  present  Seoul  in  response 
to  plain  meaning  terms  reference  of  Oct  7  Res  which  not  only  vest 
in  it  an  exclusive  representative  function  on  behalf  of  UN  but  like¬ 
wise  reiterate  UN  finding  re  lawful  character  ROK  govt  which  has 
become  victim  act  of  aggression  as  determined  by  SC.  Dept  trusts  that 
Govt  will  instruct  its  rep  on  UNCURK  to  vote  in  favor  Commissions 
continuance  Seoul. 

This  connection  you  shld  assure  FonMin  Unified  Command  num¬ 
bers  among  its  principal  responsibilities  that  of  taking  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  ensure  safety  of  UNCURK  and  secretariat  personnel  and 
of  providing  for  their  prompt  and  efficient  evacuation  from  any  area 
in  Korea  where  they  might  become  exposed  to  risk  of  military  action. 
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Kptd  to  Karachi,  Bangkok,  Manila,  Ankara,  Santiago,  Canberra; 
rptd  to  Seoul  for  info  only.^ 

Acheson 


^  The  code  room  was  instructed  to  add  the  following  for  Santiago  and  Canberra 
only :  “Australian  and  Chilean  reps  in  particular  are  opposing  move  by  UNCURK 
to  Japan.” 


Editorial  Note 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  delivered  a  major  foreign  policy  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  evening  of  November  29  which  was  broadcast  from 
"Washington  to  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States  meeting  in  Cleveland;  for  the  text,  see  Department 
of  State  Bulletin^  December  18,  1950,  page  962.  Regarding  Korea, 
he  termed  Chinese  Communist  intervention  a  premeditated  act  of 
brazen  aggression,  called  on  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  not 
to  act  as  the  dupes  of  others  in  opposing  the  United  Nations,  and 
reiterated  that  the  United  States  had  no  special  interests  in  the  area 
apart  from  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  United  Nations  members 
in  achieving  peace. 


795.00/11-3050 :  Telegram 

The  Commander  in  Chiefs  United  Nations  Command  {MacArthur) 

to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

TOP  SECRET  Tokyo,  30  November  1950. 

FLASH  [Received  November  30 — 1 : 39  a.  m.] 

C  50095.  Re  JCS  97592.^  The  X  Corps  geographically  threatens 
the  main  supply  lines  of  the  enemy  forces  bearing  upon  the  right 
flank  of  the  Eighth  Army.  This  threat  is  emphasized  by  thrusts  from 
elements  of  the  Corps  all  along  its  west  flank  as  far  north  as 
Mupyong-Ni  and  as  far  south  as  the  roadnets  west  from  the  Wonsan 
sector.  This  threat  is  now  being  met  by  the  enemy  commitment  of 
a  reported  6  to  8  Divisions  which  otherwise  would  have  been  available 
for  use  against  the  Eighth  Army.  The  enemy’s  penetration  south¬ 
ward  could  not  be  safely  accomplished  until  this  threat  of  the  X 
Corps  is  contained  or  nullified.  Any  concept  of  actual  physical  com¬ 
bination  of  the  forces  of  the  Eighth  Army  and  X  Corps  in  a  prac¬ 
tically  continuous  lino  across  the  narrow  neck  of  Korea  is  quite 
impracticable  due  to  the  length  of  that  line,  the  numerical  weakness 


*  Transmitted  at  2  :  30  p.  m.  on  November  29,  p.  1253. 
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of  our  forces,  and  the  logistical  problems  due  to  the  mountainous 
divide  which  splits  such  a  front  from  north  to  south. 

The  X  Corps  will  contract  its  position,  as  enemy  pressure  develops, 
into  the  Ilamhung-Wonsan  sector.  The  Corps  Commander  has  been 
enjoined  against  any  possibility  of  piecemeal  isolation  and  trapping 
of  his  forces.  While  geographically  his  elements  seem  to  be  well  ex¬ 
tended,  the  actual  conditions  of  terrain  make  it  extremely  difficult  for 
an  enemy  to  take  any  material  advantage  thereof. 


T95. 00/11-3050 :  Telegram 

The  Commamler  in  Chiefs  United  NoM&ns  Command  {MacArthur) 

to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

TOP  SECRET  Tokyo,  30  November  1950. 

OPEKVTIONAL  iMMEDUVTE  [Received  November  30 — 3 : 33  a.  m.] 

C-50107.  For  info  only.  The  Chinese  Communists  continue  the 
buildup  of  their  forces  in  North  Korea  despite  all  interdiction  of  our 
Air  Command.  Red  troops  located  in  Manchuria  less  than  a  week  ago 
are  now  definitely  indicated  on  our  front  and  the  two  Army  Groups, 
4th  and  3rd,  are  operating  in  our  two  sectors.  The  North  Korea  Com¬ 
mand  has  been  practically  swept  aside. 

Troops  from  the  neutral  international  border  can  reach  the  front 
in  two  night  marches.  This  condition  provides  for  a  continuous  and 
rapid  buildup,  as  the  enemy  potential  strength  immediately  available 
for  prompt  reinforcement  comprises  several  hundred  thousand  troops 
which  in  turn  are  subject  to  replacement  from  other  Chinese  sectors. 
As  a  result,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Eighth  Army  will  successively 
have  to  continue  to  replace  to  the  rear. 

Everything  leads  to  the  conclusion  the  Chinese  forces  have  as  their 
objective  the  complete  destruction  of  United  Nations  forces  and  the 
securing  of  all  of  Korea.^ 


^  The  response  from  Washington  to  General  MacArthur’s  telegrams  50095  and 
50107  of  November  30  was  thus  summarized  in  Record  of  the  Actions  Taken  hy 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  p.  68: 

“In  reply  to  both  messages  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  stated  that  the  elements 
of  X  Corps  must  be  extricated  from  their  exposed  positions  and  suggested  that 
the  forces  on  the  two  coasts  be  suflSciently  coordinated  to  prevent  large  enemy 
forces  from  passing  between  or  outflanking  them.  Finally,  they  stated  that  the 
entire  region  northeast  of  the  waist  of  Korea  should  be  ignored  except  for  mili¬ 
tary  considerations  relating  to  the  security  of  the  command.” 
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795.00/11-3050  ;  Telegram 

Tlie  Ambassador  in  Korea  {^luccio')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,,  November  30,  1950 — 10  p.  m. 

praoraTY  [Eeceived  November  30 — 9 :  23  a.  m.] 

484.  ]\Iasses  of  CCF  continued  southward  advance  yesterday.  On 
"Western  flank  UN  forces  disengaged  and  thereby  little  fighting.  In 
center  and  on  right  however  enemy  heavy  pressure  continued  with 
UN  forces  seeking  restore  solid  line.  But  pressure  reportedly  lightened 
this  morning.  Eighth  Army  Intelligence  now  considers  there  minimum 
six  complete  Chinese  armies  in  field  totaling  about  200,000  men.  It 
further  considered  entire  Chinese  Fourth  Field  Army  committed. 

Poor  visibility  hindered  air  operations  yesterday  and  last  night 
including  reconnaissance.  Despite  weather  however  air  observers  saw 
long  convoys  moving  south  on  roads  from  Sinuiju  and  Sakchu.  Two 
trains  with  total  about  60  boxcars  were  sighted  at  Huichon.  There  was 
no  enemy  air  activity  reported  yesterday  or  last  night. 

Muccio 


Editorial  Note 

President  Truman  held  a  news  conference  on  the  morning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  30  which  he  opened  by  reading  a  prepared  statement.  In  it,  he 
promised  that  the  United  States  would  continue  to  work  in  the  United 
Nations  for  concerted  action  to  halt  aggression  in  Korea  and  indicated 
that  the  United  States  would  take  steps  to  strengthen  its  own  defenses 
and  aid  its  allies  to  do  the  same  against  the  possibility  of  aggression 
elsewhere.  He  also  adverted  to  the  repeated  assurances  given  the 
Chinese  Communists  that  no  aggressive  intentions  were  held  by  the 
United  States  or  the  United  Nations.  Responding  to  questions  on  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur,  Mr.  Truman  said  that  he  had  done  a  good  job  and  had 
not  exceeded  his  authority. 

In  the  course  of  questioning  on  the  Korean  crisis,  the  following  ex- 
•change  occurred : 

‘‘The  President :  IVe  will  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  military  situation,  just  as  we  always  have.  [12.]  Q.  Will  that  in¬ 
clude  the  atomic  bomb?  The  President:  That  includes  every  weapon 
tliat  wo  have.  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  ‘every  weapon  that  we  have.’ 
Does  that  mean  that  there  is  active  consideration  of  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb?  The  President :  There  has  always  been  active  considera- 
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tion  of  its  use.  I  don’t  want  to  see  it  used.  It  is  a  terrible  weapon,  and 
it  should  not  be  used  on  innocent  men,  women,  and  cliildren  who  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  military  aggression.  That  happens 
when  it  is  used.” 

Later  on  the  same  day,  the  IVliite  House  issued  the  following  press 
release : 

“The  President  wants  to  make  it  certain  that  there  is  no  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  his  answers  to  questions  at  his  press  conference  today 
about  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb.  Naturally,  there  has  been  consideration 
of  this  subject  since  the  outbreak  of  the  hostilities  in  Korea,  just  as  there 
is  consideration  of  the  use  of  all  military  weapons  whenever  our  forces 
are  in  combat. 

“Consideration  of  the  use  of  any  weapon  is  always  implicit  in  the 
very  possession  of  that  weapon. 

“However,  it  should  be  emphasized,  that,  by  law,  only  the  President 
can  authorize  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb,  and  no  such  authorization  has 
been  given.  If  and  when  such  authorization  should  be  given,  the  mili¬ 
tary  commander  in  the  field  would  have  charge  of  the  tactical  delivery 
of  the  weapon. 

“In  brief,  the  replies  to  the  questions  at  today’s  press  conference  do 
not  represent  any  change  in  this  situation.” 

•For  the  complete  text  of  the  press  conference  of  November  30,  see 
PvbliG  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  S.  2'ru- 
man,  1950^  pages  724-728. 


Executive  Secretariat  Files  :  NSC  81  Series 

Memorandum  by  the  Executive  Secretary  to  the  National  Security 
Council  {Lay)  to  the  National  Security  Council 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  November  30,  1950. 

Subject :  United  States  Courses  of  Action  with  Respect  to  Korea 

References:  A.  NSC  81/2' 

B.  Memo  for  NSC  from  Executive  Secretary,  same  sub¬ 
ject,  dated  November  14, 1950  ® 

C.  NSC  Actions  Nos.  389  and  378 

The  reference  report  on  the  subject,  prepared  by  the  NSC  Stall 
pursuant  to  NSC  Action  No.  378  and  submitted  for  Council  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  reference  memorandum,  has  been  approved  to  date  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman,  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  and  is  currently  awaiting 
action  by  the  other  Council  members. 

'  Dated  November  14,  p.  1150. 

’  Not  printed ;  it  forwarded  NSC  81/2  to  the  NSC  for  consideration  of  approval 
by  the  members. 
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In  view  of  recent  developments  in  Korea  and  in  the  light  of  the 
discussion  at  the  last  Council  meeting  (NSC  Action  No.  389®),  the 
NSC  Staff  hereby  withdraws  NSC  81/2  from  consideration. 

James  S.  Lay,  Jr. 


’  This  action  noted  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  at  the  NSC  meeting 
of  November  28,  p.  1242. 


795.00/11-3050 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  British  Commonwealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs 
{Satterthwaite ) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  November  30,  1950. 

Subject:  Situation  in  Korea 

Participants :  H.  A.  Graves,  British  Embassy 

Amb.  Norman  J.  O.  Makin,  Australia 

F.  H.  Corner,  New  Zealand 

W.  Dirkse-van-Schalkwyk,  South  Africa 

Amb.  Hume  Wrong,  Canada 

George  Ignatieft’,  Canada 

Eigil  Nj^gaard,  Norway 

Jean  Daridan,  France 

Amb.  Baron  Silvercruys,  Belgium 

Roger  Taymans,  Belgium 

Faruk  N.  Berkol,  Turkey 

J.  G.  de  Beus,  Netherlands 

Asst.  Secretary  Rusk,  FE 

'L.  Satterthwaite,  BNA 

In  order  to  bring  the  representatives  of  the  principal  countries 
contributing  military  aid  to  Korea  up  to  date  on  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  Korea,  Assistant  Secretary  Rusk  arranged  a  briefing  meeting 
at  the  Canadian  Embassy.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Canadian  Em¬ 
bassy  rather  than  in  the  State  Department  in  order  to  avoid  press 
speculation  and  questioning. 

Mr.  Rusk  thanked  the  representatives  for  meeting  with  him  in  a 
body  and  saving  him  a  great  deal  of  time.  Mr.  Rusk  said  that  the 
oflBcial  military  repoi-ts  of  the  fighting  in  Korea  were  always  several 
hours  behind  the  newspaper  headlines  which  reflected  cabled  reports 
from  the  front  line  correspondents.  These  front  line  reports  usually 
were  more  pessimistic  than  the  facts  warranted  when  things  were  go¬ 
ing  badly  and  more  optimistic  when  they  were  going  well.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  extremely  serious  and  would  not  be  clarified  for  two  or  three 
days,  but  our  best  estimates  were  that  the  UN  forces  would  be  able  to 
stabilize  the  line  across  the  waist  of  Korea  without  more  reinforce- 
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ments  than  those  already  available  to  them.  Because  of  the  shortness 
of  the  lines  and  the  long  hours  of  darkness,  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  able  in  seci’ecy  to  mass  a  large  number  of  troops  (somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  200,000)  in  the  mountainous  region  of  noi-th 
central  Korea.  It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  this  operation 
by  the  Chinese  Reds  had  been  planned  for  a  long  time  and  that  the- 
offensive  was  not  a  result  of  or  in  response  to  the  recent  UN  offensive. 
UN  forces  had  been  out  of  contact  with  the  enemy  for  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  UN  forces  had  spread  out  northward  up  avenues  of  easy  access 
as  a  series  of  fingers.  When  the  Chinese  offensive  started  the  fingers 
were  withdrawn  from  the  western  part  to  form  a  fist.  In  the  central 
part  where  the  Chinese  offensive  struck.  South  Korean  troops  were 
employed  and  received  the  full  weight  of  the  offensive.  The  fact  that 
they  retreated  more  rapidly  than  parts  of  the  lines  is  not  an  indication 
of  inferiority.  They  happened  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  main  Chinese 
drive.  The  South  Korean  forces  received  a  bad  mauling.  The  other 
UN  forces  (the  American  divisions,  the  British,  and  the  Turks),  al¬ 
though  battered  somewhat,  have  not  been  seriously  hurt.  The  Tenth 
Army  Corps  in  Northeast  Korea  is  in  a  serious  pi’edicament,  and  it 
is  not  known  yet  what  its  tactics  will  be.  Mr.  Rusk  paid  tribute  to  the- 
extremely  gallant  fighting  of  the  Turkish  contingent. 

On  the  political  side  Mr.  Rusk  said  that  it  is  our  purpose  not  to  go 
beyond  the  Manchurian  border  and  that  we  are  doing  everything  in  oui- 
power  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Chinese  Army  into  tine  Korean 
War  from  touching  off  World  War  III.  Mr.  Rusk  emphasized  the 
restraint  with  which  the  UN  forces  were  operating.  lie  contrasted  the 
fact  that  the  UN  forces  liave  not  sent  airplanes  or  men  across  the 
Iwrder  at  any  time  with  the  200,000  Chinese  Reds  which  are  in  North 
Korea  fighting  and  many  thousands  that  have  been  there  for  some  time. 
Yet  if  a  single  UN  airplane  as  much  as  gets  across  the  Iwrder  a  tre¬ 
mendous  protest  that  the  UN  forces  are  provokijig  war  goes  up.  One 
of  the  reasons  that  our  Intelligence  did  not  find  out  the  extent  of 
Chinese  penetration  in  advance  of  the  ofl'ensive  was  our  inal)ility  to 
make  reconnaissance  flights  across  the  bordei’  where,  the  C’hinese  Armv 
was  being  concentrated.  At  the  i)resent  the  I'N  forces  have  tota) 
air  superiority.  If  the  Chinese  concentrate  air  power  in  Manclmriaii 
air  fields  and  use  it  in  Korea,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  bomb  thoi 
bases  in  ^fanchuria. 

M  e  Avill  deal  with  the  new  problem  of  the  Chinese  Armies  in  Ivorea. 
through  the  UN  and  not  unilaterally.  The  situation  is  quite  different- 
now  than  it  was  in  June  when  action  had  to  lx*  taken  in  a  matter  of 
hours  or  everything  would  have  been  lost.  Now  UN  forces  are  there 
fighting  and  the  need  for  immediate  I'N  action  is  not  as  great.  More 
time  for  consultation  among  the  United  Nations  as  to  each  step  is 
available.  We  will  continue  consultation  with  mcmbereof  the  UN  with 
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forces  ill  Korea.  We  believe  that  tlie  Six-Power  Eesolution  must  pro¬ 
ceed.  If,  because  it  is  vetoed  in  tlie  Council,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the 
Assembl}',  we  believe  the  resolution  should  be  rewritten. 

The  Australian  Ambassador  was  puzzled  by  the  disparity  between 
the  recent  communique  from  the  UN  Commander  when  the  UN  offen¬ 
sive  was  begun  indicating  that  this  was  the  final  phase  of  the  fighting 
and  the  subsequent  discovery  that  large  Chinese  forces  were  in  North 
Korea.  He  wondered  what  had  happened  to  the  UN  intelligence.  IMr. 
Eusk  said  the  intelligence  of  course  was  faulty  but  pointed  out  again 
the  difficulties  caused  by  the  shortness  of  the  distance  between  the 
Manchurian  border  (over  which  we  could  not  send  reconnaissance 
planes)  and  the  North  Korean  hills  where  the  Chinese  Communists 
are.  During  the  day  we,  of  course,  patrolled  by  air  and  ground  along 
the  border  regions  but  the  Chinese  moved  at  night  and  hid  during  the 
day. 

Mr.  de  Bens  said  that  a  report  had  been  received  several  weeks  ago 
from  Peiping  indicating  there  were  about  160,000  Chinese  Eeds  soldiers 
in  Korea  ready  to  go.  In  view  of  this  report  he  wondered  why  the 
surprise.  Mr.  Eusk  said  that  the  report  was  one  of  hundreds,  each  one 
different,  and  it  was  imf)ossible  to  tell  in  advance  which  one  was  right. 
Thei'e  were  so  many  reports  in  fact  that  one  of  them  was  bound  to  be 
right. 

The  Belgian  Ambassador  wanted  to  know  what  we  thought  the 
short  and  long  range  objectives  of  the  Chinese  Army  were.  Mr.  Eusk 
stated  a  j^ersonal  view  that  it  seems  clear  that  their  objectives  had  been 
and  are  to  get  the  UN  forces  out  of  Korea,  but  what  their  objectives 
were  beyond  this  there  was  no  way  of  telling. 


79.j.00/ll-3050 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Ajfairs  {Rush) 

TOP  SECKET  [Wasiiingtox,]  November  30,  1950. 

Subject :  The  Korean  situation. 

Participants :  Baron  Silvercruys,  Belgian  Ambassador 
Mr.  Eusk— FE 
Mr.  IVinfree— IVE  ^ 

The  P)elgian  Ambassador  called  today  at  his  request. 

He  began  by  stating  that  his  Foreign  ISIinistcr,  INIr.  Van  Zeeland, 
was,  in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  a  very 
active  man  who  journeyed  frequently  to  many  of  tlie  Western  Euro- 


*  Robert  M.  AViiifrec  of  the  Office  of  Western  Enropean  Affairs. 
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pean  capitals  to  converse  with  the  leaders  of  other  Western  European 
Governments.  Mr.  Van  Zeeland  was,  accordingly,  in  a  position  to  con¬ 
vey  any  opinions  we  might  have  to  the  heads  of  other  European  govern¬ 
ments.  Therefore,  the  Ambassador  stated,  although  my  discussion  of 
Korea  yesterday  had  been  crystal  clear,  he  believed  that  if  I  could 
give  him  a  firm  statement  of  policy  that  he  could  pass  on  to  Mr.  Van 
Zeeland,  the  Foreign  Minister  could  assist  us  by  helping  to  clarify 
our  position  before  other  governments.  The  Ambassador  added  that, 
as  we  knew,  in  certain  European  capitals  there  was  gi-eat  indecision 
as  to  what  should  be  the  attitude  toward  the  most  recent  aggression  in 
Korea,  and  that  certain  groups  opposed  to  the  democratic  way  of  life 
were  not  averse  to  using  such  moments  of  indecision  under  the  guise 
of  nationalism  to  further  their  own  ends.  Therefore,  he  felt  that 
]Mr.  Van  Zeeland  could  help  the  common  cause. 

I  told  the  Ambassador  that,  as  he  of  course  knew,  the  situation  in 
Korea  Avas  serious  but  not  disastrous ;  however,  the  United  States  did 
not  intend  to  permit  the  United  Nations  troops  to  be  driven  out  of 
Korea.  "While  we  were  a  peace  loving  and  peace  seeking  nation  and  were 
prepared  to  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  a  general  breakout  of  war, 
we  were  not  going  to  withdraw  from  Korea.  The  Ambassador  then 
referred  to  the  President’s  statement  regarding  the  use  of  the  atom 
bomb  and  asked  if  I  meant  that  we  were  going  to  use  it.  I  replied  that 
I  could  not  say  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  use  the  atom  bomb. 
The  Ambassador  said  that  he  presiuned  the  President  meant  that  he 
would  be  guided  by  the  recommendations  of  the  military  commanders 
in  the  field,  since  the  President  alone  could  authorize  the  use  of  the 
atom  bomb. 

I  told  Baron  Silvercruys  that  there  were  possibly  some  additional 
political  and  economic  moves  we  could  make  in  this  situation.  However, 
it  had  now  become  clear  that  the  Chinese  Communists  had  as  their 
objective  driving  all  UN  troops  completely  from  Korea  and  if  the 
Chinese  Communist  delegation  in  New  York  had  come  to  the  United 
States  to  attempt  to  bargain  with  us,  they  were  certainly  not  anxious 
to  do  so  since  they  had  surrounded  themselves  with  a  very  effective 
iron  curtain  and  had  rebuffed  crudely  every  attempt  by  third  nations 
to  contact  them.  I  emphasized  again  that  we  had  no  intention  of  letting 
ourselves  be  dri^'en  out  of  Korea. 

The  Ambassador  then  referred  to  the  meetings  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  and  stated  that  he  was  quite  confident  that  we  could  expect  a  veto 
of  our  resolution  in  the  Council  and  that  the  matter  would  then  be 
turned  over  to  the  General  Assembly.  He  asked  whether  we  were  going 
to  present  our  same  resolution  to  the  General  Assembly.  I  replied  that 
I  did  not  think  we  would  use  the  same  resolution  but  would  present  a 
new  one  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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Baron  Silvercruys  then  said  that  van  Langenhove,  the  Belgian  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  United  Nations,  who  was  a  very  shrewd  observer,  had 
noticed  a  general  feeling  of  indecision  among  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  in  regard  to  action  by  the  General  Assembly.  Many 
members  were  lacking  instructions  as  to  how  they  should  vote  when 
the  question  was  raised  in  the  GA.  The  Ambassador  thought  that  we 
should  get  in  touch  with  other  friendly  governments  just  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  that  appropriate  instructions  might  be  sent  to  the 
delegates  of  other  nations  in  time  for  the  General  Assembly  meetings. 
I  agreed  with  him  on  this  and  said  that  we  would  do  so. 

The  Ambassador  then  asked  what  would  happen  if  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  failed  to  support  the  United  States’  proposals  regarding  Korea. 
I  replied  stating  that  the  free  nations  of  the  world  must  present  a 
united  front  on  this  issue.  We  would  win  together  or  hang  separately. 
I  also  quoted  to  the  Ambassador  a  remark  I  had  heard  some  months 
ago :  “Would  the  United  Nations  benefit  by  gaining  Communist  China 
and  losing  the  United  States  ?” 

The  Ambassador  thanked  me  for  the  information  I  had  given  him, 
adding  his  opinion  that  we  must  act  together  in  this  crisis. 

While  Mr.  Winfree  was  walking  to  the  elevator  with  the  Ambas¬ 
sador,  the  Ambassador  stated  that  if  we  were  to  use  the  atom  bomb, 
he  could  not  see  any  particular  value  to  using  it  against  Chinese  cities. 
Why  not  go  a  little  further  and  destroy  the  Soviet  facilities  for  manu¬ 
facturing  atom  bombs  which,  according  to  the  Aanbassador,  were  not 
located  at  too  great  an  air  distance  from  the  scene  of  our  pi’esent 
operations. 


795.00/11-3050  :  Telegram 

Tlie  United  States  Re'presentative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austm) 

to  the  Secret artj  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  November  30,  1950 — 2 : 43  p.  m. 

pRiORiTT  [Eeceived  November  30 — 2 :  55  p.  m.] 

911.  Re  Korea:  Kyrou,^  on  assumption  GA  action  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  expressed  view  to  Ross  this  morning  that  strong  GA  action 
in  view  of  weak  military  situation  would  be  impossible  until  defense 
line  established.  He  added  view  that  establishment  defense  line  was 
essential  for  coordination  with  British  of  sti’ong  policy  in  GA.  Ho 
referred  to  conversation  with  Younger  in  which  Younger  observed 
that  events  in  Korea  show  that  UK  policy  was  right.  Kyrou  reixirted 
ho  asked  Younger  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  UK  to  be 

‘  .\lexis  K.vrou,  Permanent  Representative  of  Greece  at  the  United  Nations. 


408-806 — 76- 
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with  the  US  on  a  wrong  policy  than  apart  from  the  US  on  a  riglit 
policy.  Younger  replied,  according  to  Kyrou,  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  that. 

Austin 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  concluded  its  discussion  of 
the  Korean  question  for  the  year  1950  at  its  530th  meeting  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30  from  3  to  6:35  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document 
S/PV.530.  The  CounciPs  529th  session,  which  was  held  on  the  same 
day  from  10 : 45  a.  m.  to  1 : 15  p.  m.,  was  taken  up  solely  with  French 
and  English  translations  of  Mr.  Malik’s  statement  made  on  the 
previous  day. 

At  the  530th  meeting,  the  following  voting  action  took  place : 

(1)  the  Council  rejected  the  draft  resolution  (S/1757)  submitted 
by  the  Soviet  delegate  on  September  2  condemning  the  United  States 
for  aggression  against  Taiwan  (see  volume  VI,  pages  476  ff.)  by  a  vote 
of  9  to  1  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics),  with  the  Indian  Rep¬ 
resentative  not  participating  because  of  lack  of  instructions  from  his 
government ; 

(2)  the  Council  rejected  the  draft  resolution  (S/1921)  submitted 
by  the  representative  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  on  Novem¬ 
ber  28  (see  editorial  note,  page  1M9)  by  an  identical  vote; 

(3)  the  Council  failed  to  adopt  the  six-power  draft  resolution 
(S/1894)  submitted  on  November  19  (see  editorial  note,  page  1126) 
tecause  of  the  Soviet  veto,  the  vote  being  9  in  favor  to  1  opposed 
(Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics),  with  India  not  participating.* 


320/11-3050  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  November  30,  1950 — 2:56  p.  m. 

[Received  November  30 — 3 : 07  p.  m.] 
Delga  347.  Re  Korea.  Feller  gave  Ross  this  morning  text  of  follow¬ 
ing  draft  resolution  Feller  had  prepared  at  request  of  Romulo  pur¬ 
suant  to  Quirino’s  suggestion  to  Romulo  that  POC  be  utilized.  Text 
follows : 

“The  GA, 

Noting  with  grave  concern  the  hostilities  now  being  conducted  in 
Korea, 

Noting  that  there  is  imminent  danger  of  the  extension  of  the  con¬ 
flict  in  Korea  to  other  areas  in  the  F ar  East, 
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Requests  tlie  members  of  the  POC  established  b}^  the  resolution  of 
3  Xovember,  1950  to  organize  the  commission  forthwith, 

Requests  the  POC,  uiion  notification  by  the  President  of  the  SC  that 
the  Council  is  not  exercising  the  functions  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Charter  with  respect  to  the  conflict  in  Korea,  to  observe  the  situation 
in  Korea  and  in  the  neighboring  area  and  to  report  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment  to  the  GA.” 

Feller  further  informed  Ross  that  Lie  is  most  anxious  to  be  helpful. 
Lie  feels  that  essential  objective  is  to  preserve  free  world  coalition  in 
UN.  He  is  seeing  Jebb  and  Chauvel  this  evening  and  will  urge  this 
point  most  strongly  on  them,  indicating  his  view^  that  if  free  world 
coalition  falls  apart  then  Europe  will  fall  to  Soviets. 

Aitstix 


70.5.00/11-3050  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  (Hohnes)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

TOP  SECRET  London,  November  30, 1950—8  p.  m, 

niact  [Received  November  30 — 3 : 17  p.  m.} 

3195.  For  immediate  delivery  to  Secretary.  Cabinet  has  just  met 
and  decided  that  Prime  IMinister  should  make  immediate  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  confer  with  President  on  problems  of  mutual  concern  includ¬ 
ing  Korea  as  well  as  other  matters  of  pressing  common  interest.  Prime 
^Minister  is  winding  up  foreign  affairs  debate  tonight  9 : 30  London 
time.  He  feels  that  he  must  then  announce  his  intention  going  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  say  this  in  agreement 
with  President.  Government  has  troublesome  domestic  political  prob¬ 
lem  especially  with  certain  elements  own  party.  It  would  in  my  opinion 
be  in  general  interest  of  all  if  word  can  reach  Prime  IMinister  in  time. 
If  President  agreeable  telephone  me  giving  simple  OK  without  i-eveal- 
ing  substance.^ 

IIonwEs 


‘A  note  on  the  source  text  by  tlie  clhef  watch  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State  indicated  that  London  felt  telephone  communication  was  impossible  at 
tliat  time  and  that  a  reply  should  be  sent  by  cable.  As  a  result,  the  following 
message  was  transmitted  to  London  in  telegram  2837,  November  30,  5  p.  m. ; 

"Secy  discussed  with  Pres  (urtel  3195)  who  is  agreeable.  You  may  so  inform 
PriMin.  No  publicity  will  be  given  here  until  after  announcement  London.  Franks 
received  similar  message  and  now  being  informed  our  affirmative  answer.” 
(795.00/11-3050) 

.Mr.  Attlee  announced  on  November  30  that  he  would  visit  Washington  for 
talks  with  President  Truman  which  took  place  between  December  4  and  8.  On 
Deceml)er  2,  Mr.  Attlee  conferred  in  London  with  Messrs.  Pleven  and  Schuman. 
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795B. 5/11-3050  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  tJie  United  Nations  {Amtin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  November  30, 1950 — 3 :  25  p.  m. 

niact  [Received  November  30 — 3 : 25  p.  m.] 

912.  Re;  Urgent  need  for  special  MacArthur  reports.  Confirming 
telecon  Wainhouse  with  Sandifer,  UNA,  this  noon,  I  feel  that  there 
is  building  up  among  various  delegations  lack  of  confidence  in  US. 
Basis  of  this  feeling  appears  to  be  an  imiiression  that  UN  commander 
in  field  is  not  sufficiently  responsive  to  direction  from  Unified  Com¬ 
mand  (U.S.  Government).  Lack  of  timely  official  reports  from  UC 
in  this  present  military  crisis  seems  to  feed  into  this  feeling  of  lack 
of  confidence. 

I  urge  in  strongest  terms  the  need  for  a  UC  factual  report  on  curi-ent 
military  situation  and  developments  in  Korea  for  submission  to  UN 
Saturday  ^  noon  at  latest.  I  feel  that  such  report  would  strengthen  our 
hand  in  gaining  support  for  US  objectives  in  UN,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  projected  program  Department  has  in  mind  in  GA. 
During  this  period  of  critical  military  and  political  developments,  I 
further  believe  it  important  to  provide  such  factual  reports  to  UN 
every  48  hours. 

Austin 

‘  December  2. 

795.00/12-350 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.,  of  a  Meeting  Held  on  November  30, 1950 

TOP  secret  [Washington,]  December  3,  1950. 

The  Secretary  saw  Mr.  Lovett  on  Thui-sday  afternoon,  Novemlier  30, 
at  the  Secretary’s  request. 

Following  the  meeting,  he  talked  to  several  people  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  about  it.  He  said  that  he  had  told  Mr.  Ijovett  it  was  essential 
that  action  be  taken  immediately  to  determine  where  we  went  in  light 
of  the  present  Korean  crisis.  He  suggested  a  meeting  the  following 
morning  at  which  General  Smith,  Mr.  Harriman,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  General  Marshall  and  Mr.  IjOvett,  as  well  as  certain  people 
in  the  Department,  would  be  present.  The  purpose  was  to  take  up 
questions  left  over  from  the  last  meeting  of  this  group. 

The  Secretary  said  that  it  was  imperative  that  we  get  a  program 
immediately.  He  said  that  we  could  expect  a  veto  not  later  than 
^Monday  of  the  six  power  resolution  presented  before  the  Security 
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Council.  (I  was  called  out  during  the  course  of  the  meeting  and 
informed  that  the  resolution  had  been  vetoed  that  afternoon,  which 
I  reported  back  to  the  group) . 

The  Secretary  told  Mr.  Lovett  that  the  first  step  was  to  stop  the 
Chinese.  He  said  that  there  was  no  use  discussing  anything  else 
unless  we  could  do  that.  He  pointed  out  that  our  troops  were  at  pres¬ 
ent  badly  dispersed  in  Korea.  He  said  we  must  find  a  place  which 
was  suitable  and  hold  it.  We  should  then  try  to  get  sanctity  to  that 
position,  a  sanctity  which  would  be  aided  by  the  passage  of  time.  He 
said  we  must  get  our  allies  together  and  put  all  the  backbone  we 
could  in  them.  He  pointed  out  we  must  have  a  program  in  order  to 
do  this. 

The  Secretary  said  we  must  tiy  to  maintain  the  position  at  as  little 
cost  as  possible. 

Mr.  Lovett  mentioned  the  possibility  of  a  cease  fire  resolution.  It 
was  pointed  out  there  were  many  very  nervous  people  in  the  United 
Nations  and  that  a  cease  fire  could  probably  be  obtained  as  a  United 
Nations  move.  If  that  is  what  we  want,  someone  would  undoubtedly 
propose  it  and  we  must  consider  urgently  what  kind  of  cease  fire, 
when  we  want  it,  etc.  The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  it  was  desirable 
to  get  the  kind  of  cease  fire  which  allowed  us  to  strengthen  ourselves. 
The  Secretary  suggested  consideration  of  using,  if  the  cease  fire  were 
accepted,  the  Marshall  tactic  of  getting  a  group  of  teams  to  assure 
compliance.  One  of  these  teams  would  be  from  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists,  one  from  the  United  Nations  Mission  and  one  from  General 
!MacArthur’s  headquarters.  The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  it  might 
be  difficult  to  get  the  Chinese  Communists  to  agree  to  a  cease  fire. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  meeting  at  the  Pentagon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  A  I’ecord  of  this  meeting  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Jessup.^ 

L.  D.  B[attle] 

*  See  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Jessup,  dated  December  1, 
p.  1276. 


320/11-3050:  Telegram 

The  Seci'etary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  November  30, 1950 — 8  p.  m. 

PKIOmTY 

396.  In  view  of  possibility  of  UN  GA  consideration  Chi  intervention 
in  Ivor  fol  expected  Sov  veto  of  present  six  power  SC  draft  resolution.* 


'  See  the  editorial  note  on  the  i530th  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on 
November  30,  p.  1268. 
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Dept  believes  wld  be  very  helpful  if  UNCURK  wld  expeditiously 
transmit  to  UN  special  report  on  Chi  Commie  intervention. 

Request  that  at  ur  discretion  you  suggest  to  UNCURK  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  such  report  and  in  conjunction  with  mil  authorities  offer 
facilities  and  assistance  for  its  preparation. 

To  be  of  maximum  usefulness,  report  shld  be  received  fii*st  part  next 
week.^ 

Acheson 


^  On  December  7,  UNCURK  adopted  an  interim  report  to  the  Secretary-General 
for  transmission  to  the  U.N.  members  concluding  that  Chinese  forces  in  great 
numbers  were  attacking  the  U.N.  Command  and  that  these  Chinese  forces 
formed  part  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China ;  see  U.N. 
.document  A/1881,  p.  9. 

■330/11-3050 ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Re'presentatwe  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  November  30,  1950 — 7 :  58  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  30 — 8 :  58  p.  m.] 

914.  Subject:  Indians  attempts  contact  Chinese  Communist 
delegation. 

Up  until  later  aftenioon,  November  30,  Indian  delegation  UN  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  attempts  establish  personal  contact  with  Chinese 
Communist  delegation.  Upon  arrival  latter  delegation,  Indians  sent 
letter  to  it  suggesting  talks.  Chinese  Communists  replied  in  letter 
stating  they  would  be  glad  have  talks  at  early  date  when  Security 
Council  not  in  session.  B.  N.  Rau  had  appointment  see  Chinese  today 
11  a.  m.,  but  was  informed  by  telephone  that  Chinese  too  busy  and 
could  not  keep  appointment.  In  later  conversation  with  Gross,  Rau 
gave  impression  he  considered  further  effort  would  be  futile  at  this 
stajre.  This  connection  Rau  stated  he  did  not  believe  Chinese  Com- 
munist  delegation  were  “free  agents”. 

Repeat  to  American  Embassy,  New  Delhi  as  USUN  5. 

Au.stin 


795.00/11-3050 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  (Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  secret  New  York,  November  30,  1950 — 8 : 20  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  30 — 9 : 26  p.  m.] 

916.  For  ITickerson  from  Gross:  Korea  and  Formosa:  UIC,  French, 
Indian,  Brazilian  views : 
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Lengthy  discussion  with  Jebb  and  Chauvel  developed  following 
views  re  Korean  situation. 

Jebb  had  received  instructions  from  Bevin  this  morning  to  seek  post¬ 
ponement  of  vote  on  6-power  resolution  but  obtained  reversal  of  in¬ 
structions.  Basis  of  instruction  apparently  was  that  in  2  or  3  days 
situation  might  be  clarified  sufficiently  so  that  Jebb  could  make  a 
statement  which  would  include  a  “last  call  for  the  use  of  reason  ’.  Jebb 
summarized  attitude  UK  Government  in  following  manner : 

UN  Charter  was  not  considered  at  San  Francisco  to  be  instrument 
suited  to  handling  problem  of  war  among  major  powers.  Irrespective 
of  who  recognized  what  government  in  China,  de  facto  situation 
which  confronts  world  is  prospect  of  precisely  the  kind  of  war  with 
which  UN  is  neither  competent  nor  capable  to  deal.  Regarding  Korea 
itself,  no  one  knew  on  June  25  whether  victorious  UN  forces  would 
proceed  north  of  38th  parallel.  In  fact,  original  purpose  and  mission 
of  UN  action  had  been  accomplished  with  “restoration  of  status  quo’’’’ 
and  restoring  to  power  in  South  Korea  of  Syngman  Rhee.  Jebb  added 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Republic  of  Korea  really  meant 
South  Korea. 

A  resolution  which  included  a  finding  of  aggression  constituted 
undertaking  to  commit  the  already  inadequate  defense  forces  of  free 
world  to  a  campaign  of  reconquest  and  liberation  of  areas  seized  by 
Chinese  Communists.  This  would  be  taking  place  at  a  time  before  the 
constitution  of  sufficient  strength  of  western  Europe  “to  make  at  least 
a  pretense  of  defending  itself  against  a  Russian  attack.” 

Basic  understanding  of  UK  had  been  that  such  forces  would  be 
cx’eated  in  western  Europe  and  that  had  not  yet  been  accomplished. 
Launching  a  quite  obvious  barb  at  France,  Jebb  added  that  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  developments  in  v.'estern  Europe  along  these  lines  had  not  been 
the  fault  of  the  British  Government  or  people. 

In  any  event,  Jebb  continued,  he  was  certain  from  his  discussions 
with  other  western  European  delegations  during  the  past  2  days  that 
they  shared  with  the  UK  the  tremendous  apprehension  that  US  was 
committing  western  Europe  to  conduct  of  war  in  the  Far  East  at  an 
impossible  time  and  under  the  most  difficult  possible  strategic  con¬ 
ditions.  Jebb  mentioned  specifically  discussions  he  had  held  with  Bel¬ 
gium,  Dutch  and  Norwegian  representatives  here. 

Jebb  strongly  favored  a  2  step  process,  involving  the  tabling  of  a 
resolution  in  the  GA  along  the  lines  of  the  pending  SC  resolution  and 
subsequently,  if  necessary,  the  inti’oduction  of  a  stronger  resolution  of 
the  sort  we  were  discussing.  In  this  connection,  Jebb  said  he  was  bound 
to  make  clear  that  UK  Government  had  not  yet  decided  that  the  matter 
should  be  taken  into  the  GA  at  all  at  this  stage  and  Jebb  was  awaiting 
instructions  on  this  point.  The  2-phased  procedure  he  described  as  his 
personal  view. 
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Cliauvel  in  general  agreed  with  Jebb’s  analysis,  differing  however 
in  1  or  2  important  respects.  Chauvel  said  French  Government  did  not 
share  view  Jebb  had  expressed  regarding  38th  parallel.  He  felt  French 
view  to  be  more  in  the  direction  of  considering  that  a  military  line 
conld  be  stabilized,  perhaps  at  the  narrow  waist  of  the  peninsula.  This 
could  be  regarded  as  a  “strategic  frontier”  and  consideration  could 
then  be  given  of  the  next  steps  with  regard  to  portions  of  Korea 
north  of  the  “strategic  frontier”. 

At  this  point,  Jebb  appeared  to  express  personal  agreement  with 
Chauvel’s  analysis,  repeating  that  his  earlier  expressed  view  had  been 
his  own  personal  observation  and  he  thought  probably  his  government 
would  agree  with  Chauvel’s  analysis. 

Chauvel’s  instructions  authorized  him  to  support  introducing  into 
the  GA  resolution  along  lines  pending  SC  resolution.  However, 
Chauvel  read  to  me  a  telegram  received  this  morning  from  Paris  in 
which  Paris  expressed  view  that  a  finding  of  aggression  was  “inoppor¬ 
tune”  at  this  time  and  repeating  instructions  to  Chauvel  not  to  support 
such  action  until  matter  had  been  discussed  at  an  “inter-govemmental 
level”. 

Chauvel  confirmed  Jebb’s  analysis  of  attitude  other  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  adding  that  Dutch  representative  had  come  to  him 
“with  tears  in  his  eyes”  asking  whether  Chauvel  saw  any  hope  of 
avoiding  the  war  which  was  rapidly  being  precipitated.  Chauvel’s 
specific  procedural  suggestion  was  that  SC  transmit  to  GA  vetoed 
resolution  requesting  GA  to  consider  subject  matter  of  resolution  and 
make  recommendations.  Chauvel  said  such  procedure  would  avoid 
problem  of  SC  dis-seizing  itself  of  whole  Korean  question  and  that  the 
resolution  could  be  amended  in  the  GA. 

Both  Jebb  and  Chauvel  urged  that,  assuming  SC  vote  and  veto 
today,  we  should  allow  several  days  for  consultation  before  placing 
matter  in  GA. 

Both  Jebb  and  Chauvel  expressed  belief  we  would  be  in  a  much 
stronger  position,  part-icularly  vis-a-vis  western  Europeans,  if  Chi- 
ne.se  Communists  defied  a  GA  resolution  along  lines  SC  resolution. 
When  I  pressed  Jebb  to  express  his  views  concerning  the  second  step 
in  the  light  of  what  he  had  said  earlier  concerning  the  strategic 
implications  of  the  situation,  Jebb  said  that  under  circumstances  of 
outright  defiance  of  a  request  to  withdraw  forces,  the  is.sue  “would 
Ihen  indeed  be  a  question  of  war  or  peace”,  and  he  could  see  no  way 
other  than  to  follow  the  matter  through  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

Xew  subject:  At  beginning  SC  meeting  this  afternoon,  Kau  told 
me  that  he  planned  to  refer  to  the  Formosa  question  in  his  SC  state¬ 
ment  this  afternoon.  His  idea  (which  he  said  he  had  not  put  up  to 
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his  government)  Tvas  that  the  resolution  might  contain  a  paragraph 
in  effect  calling  upon  US  to  withdraw  the  7th  Fleet  if  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  withdrew  forces  from  Korea.  Rau  thought  this  would  “offer 
something”  to  the  Peiping  regime,  which  the  present  resolution  does 
not.  He  added  this  would  do  nothing  more  than  give  effect  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  statement  of  January  5.  Rau  said  the  gravity  of  the 
crisis,  and  the  rapid  movement  toward  war  required  everyone  to 
search  his  conscience  and  present  to  the  SC  ideas  which  “might  take 
root”. 

I  strongly  urged  Rau  not  to  raise  the  Formosa  question  in  this 
maimer  and  expressed  the  hope  he  would  give  us  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sult  with  him.  He  agreed  with  some  apparent  reluctance  to  delete  these 
passages. 

Kew  subject.  Ambassador  Muniz  (Brazil)  asked  to  see  me  during 
SC  meeting  and  showed  me  message  from  President  Brazil  instruct¬ 
ing  him  to  seek  views  of  US  and  UK  delegations  concerning  probable 
international  developments  which  Brazil  Cabinet  wished  to  discuss 
tomorrow  morning.  In  particular,  IMuniz  asked  concerning  our  plan 
for  action  after  the  Soviet  veto  of  pending  SC  resolution.  I  assured 
Muniz  we  would  allow  sufficient  time  for  consultation  with  such  close 
friends  as  Brazil  prior  to  circulating  resolution  in  GA  and  might 
indeed  request  Brazil  to  co-sponsor  resolution.  In  response  to  a  question 
whether  we  planned  to  request  the  GA  to  charge  Peiping  regime  with 
aggression,  I  told  him  that  was  still  under  consideration  and  would 
probably  be  matter  we  would  wish  to  discuss  with  Brazil  within  the 
next  day  or  two.  He  expressed  hope  we  would  not  table  the  resolution 
before  Monday  or  Tuesday  ^  at  the  earliest,  and  I  assured  him  that  we 
would  allow  time  for  consultation  before  circulating  a  resolution 
although  we  took  it  for  granted  that  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 
GA.  Muniz  agreed.  [Gross.] 

Austin 


*  December  4  and  5. 


8.^0/ 11-3050 :  Telegram 

Tlie  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  November  30, 1950 — 9 : 48  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  November  30 — 10 : 14  p.  m.] 

917.  Indian  contacts  with  Chinese  Communist  Delegation.  Re  mjdel 
914  November  30.  USGADel  informed  by  Indian  Delegation  after 
close  SC  meeting  today  that  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  had  definite  appointment 
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call  on  General  Wu  of  Chinese  Communist  Delegation  tomorrow  at  11 
a.  m.  Indian  informant  stated  Rau  did  not  intend  make  any  specific 
suggestions  this  occasion,  but  had  primarily  in  mind  ascertaining  what 
nature  Wu’s  thinking  on  present  situation. 

Department  please  repeat  AmEmbassy  New  Delhi  as  USUN  6. 

Austin 


795.00/12-150 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessuyi) 


TOP  SECRET 


[Washington,]  December  1, 1950. 


Subject:  Notes  on  Meeting  in  JCS  Conference  Room,  Pentagon, 
8 :  30  a.  m.,  December  1, 1950 

Participants : 

Secretary  George  C.  Marshall 
General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley 
General  J.  Lawton  Collins 
Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman 


General  Nathan  F.  Twining  ^ 

[Deputy]  Under  Secretary  Robert  A. 
Lovett 

Secretary  F rank  Pace 
Secretary  Thomas  Finletter 


Secretary  Dean  Acheson 
Mr.  H.  Freeman  Matthews 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk 
Mr.  Paul  H.  Nitze 
Mr.  Philip  C.  Jessup 
General  Bedell  Smith 
Secretary  Francis  P. 
Matthews 

Mr.  Averell  Harriman 


Secretary  Acheson  opened  tlie  discussion  by  referring  to  the  desire 
to  resume  the  very  useful  session  which  had  previously  been  held.  It 
was  now  necessary  to  consider  the  contingency  which  had  not  been 
covered  in  the  previous  discussion;  namely,  what  to  do  in  case  the 
offensive  failed.  He  summarized  the  action  in  the  Security  Council 
yesterday  and  referred  to  the  virtual  state  of  panic  which  seemed  to 
exist  among  our  friends  in  New  York.  ^lany  are  complaining  that  the 
United  States’  leadership  has  failed,  and  the  present  difliculties  are 
the  fault  of  General  MacArthur’s  action.  It  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  that  we  should  again  bring  about  unity  among  our  friends.  The 
effect  of  disunity  is  felt  not  only  in  Asia  but  also  in  Europe.  We  must, 
accordingly,  restore  confidence  so  that  we  can  get  results  in  our  Euro¬ 
pean  defense  plans.  It  is  essential  that  what  we  do  in  the  political  field 
be  coordinated  with  military  considerations  and  make  sense  from  that 
point  of  view.  lie  then  summarized  the  various  considerations  under 
points  one  and  two  of  the  attached  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr. 
Rusk.  He  emphasized  the  thought,  which  he  said  he  was  advancing  for 


^  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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purposes  of  discussion  only  and  not  because  he  felt  sure  it  was  the 
proper  solution,  that  if  a  line  could  be  established  from  a  military 
point  of  view  a  political  attempt  should  be  made  to  attach  some  sanc¬ 
tity  to  it.  If  this  could  be  done  de  facto^  perhaps  it  would  open  up  a 
field  of  negotiation.  He  raised  the  question  of  a  military  desirability  of 
a  cease-fire  resolution  if  some  of  our  friends  suggested  it  in  the  United 
Nations.  He  discussed  the  possibility  that  we  might  agree  to  it  and  the 
Chinese  Avould  not,  as  well  as  the  possibility  that  if  the  Chinese  agreed 
they  would  still  not  carry  it  out  loyally  while  we  did.  He  suggested  the 
possibility  of  armistice  teams  along  the  pattern  which  General 
^Marshall  had  followed  in  China.  He  then  passed  to  a  consideration  of 
subsequent  actions  and  raised  the  question  whether  we  could  get  out  of 
Korea  hoping  the  Chinese  would  also  withdraw  into  Manchuria.  We 
might  then  leave  the  ROK  against  the  North  Koreans.  The  question 
was  where  that  would  leave  us.  In  any  event,  we  must  do  something  in 
Korea,  and  we  must  do  something  to  counter  the  rapid  resurgence  of 
neutralism  in  Germany.  He  had  under  consideration  the  advisability  of 
his  going  to  New  York  next  Aveek  to  speak  in  the  General  Assembly, 
but  did  not  wish  to  do  so  until  the  United  States  Government  has  an 
agreed  plan.  If  from  a  military  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
a  line,  we  are  confronted  with  a  neAV  set  of  problems  and  must  i^roceed 
on  different  assumptions.  He  requested  guidance  from  the  military. 

General  Bradley  said  it  was  hard  to  give  answers  now.  Unless  the 
Tenth  Corps  can  succeed  in  regrouping,  it  is  hard  to  stabilize  a  line. 
One  cannot  tell  now.  If  our  losses  are  heavy  in  the  east,  we  may  not 
have  enough  troops  to  hold  a  line.  There  is  an  indication  of  very  heavy 
traffic  representing  large  reinforcements  coming  in  from  Manchuria. 
We  may  have  to  fall  much  further  back. 

Secretary  Aciieson  inquired  where,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
it  would  be  most  useful  to  have  the  Tenth  Corps. 

At  General  Marshall’s  request.  General  Bradley  showed  the  Secre¬ 
tary  a  telegram  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  sent  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur  last  night.^ 

General  Bradley  said  the  telegram  had  been  cleared  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  ten  after  ten  last  evening.  The  gist  of  the  message  was  that 
they  felt  it  was  desirable  to  group  the  Tenth  Corps,  and  it  ended  with 
a  statement  which  General  Marshall  said  that  he  had  inserted  telling 
General  MacArthur  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  United  Nations 
mission  it  was  unnecessary  to  hold  the  territory  northeast  of  the  waist 
and  that  except  for  strategic  and  tactical  considerations  involving  the 
security  of  his  command  he  could  ignore  that  area. 

’  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  C-ij0107  from  Tokyo,  I'cceived  at  3 : 33  a.  m.  on 
November  30,  p.  1260. 
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General  Collins  said  it  might  well  be  that  he  would  have  to  have 
a  gap  between  the  Tenth  Corps  in  the  Hamhung-Wonsan  area  and 
the  Eighth  Army  on  the  west. 

Secretary  Aciieson  again  inquired  what  would  be  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  thing  for  us  to  do;  e.g.,  buying  time  by  a  cease-fire. 

General  Collins  said  we  could  not  tell  now.  He  thought  that  some- 
'one  should  go  out  to  Japan  immediately  to  find  out  the  situation  on 
the  spot. 

General  Marshall  agreed  that  it  would  be  useful  for  General 
Collins  to  go  today.  He  said  it  was  hard  to  establish  a  line.  The  Tenth 
Corps  on  the  east  coast  would  have  ports  available  for  supplies  or  for 
evacuation  if  necessary.  Such  evacuation  might  succeed  in  taking  out 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  force.  However,  it  lets  the  communists 
converge  all  of  its  forces  on  either  one  or 'the  other  of  our  two  main 
positions.  The  Chinese  Communists  may  put  in  their  air  force  at  any 
time.  A  line  of  the  kind  that  Secretary  Acheson  had  referred  to  was 
not  a  practical  proposition.  We  may  be  able  to  hold  on  both  the  west 
and  the  east  separately,  but  we  cannot  give  a  firm  answer  on  this  now. 

Mr.  Rusk  inquired  whether  the  same  considerations  would  apply  to 
holding  the  line  elsewhere,  for  example  at  the  38th  Parallel  or  at 
the  Han  River. 

Geneilil  Collins  replied  that  the  waist  was  the  shortest  line,  and 
there  was  no  natural  line  at  the  38th  Parallel.  There  was  still  a  question 
about  the  intentions  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  He  repeated  it  was 
very  hard  to  move  our  two  groups  to  any  one  place.  Probably  the  only 
possibility  would  be  to  withdraw  our  troops  from  the  east  by  sea 
around  to  the  west.  There  would  be  no  other  way  to  withdraw.  There 
are  no  really  useful  ports  between  Wonsan  and  Pusan. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  from  a  strategic  point  of  view  we  should  be 
on  the  islands  and  off  the  mainland,  but  the  abandonment  of  Korea 
would  lie  dangerous  to  Japan  due  to  airfields  in  Korea.  From  this 
standpoint,  it  would  be  desirable  for  us  to  hold  at  the  waist  as  a  long¬ 
term  strategic  plan.  We  may  end  up  with  Inchon,  Wonsan  and  Pusan 
as  supply  bases.  For  some  reason,  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
allowed  us  to  maintain  sole  control  of  the  air.  We  should  not  interfere 
with  this  situation  until  our  position  is  straightened  out.  Therefore, 
the  advantage  of  keeping  our  air  on  our  side  of  the  frontier  outweigh 
the  disadvantages,  but  we  must  decide  in  advance  what  to  do  if  the 
Chinese  Communist  air  comes  in.  If  Russian  air  were  added,  we  might 
not  lie  able  to  hold.  There  is  a  good  chance  to  get  a  useful  line  of  posi¬ 
tions  tied  to  ports  avoiding  any  detached  force  not  supplied  by  sea. 
If  the  position  is  stabilized,  the  question  is  what  we  do  next.  Shall  we 
strengthen  our  Pacific  Fleet  at  the  expense  of  the  Atlantic?  IVliere 
do  we  get  more  ground  troops  for  needs  in  the  F ar  East  ? 
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General  Bradley  said,  the  question  was  if  the  Chinese  air  comes  in 
do  we  want  to  hit  back.  To  do  so  might  draw  in  the  Soviet  air.  If 
this  is  true,  we  may  have  to  defer  striking.  He  was  not  sure  this  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  decided  in  advance. 

General  Collins  strongly  supported  General  Bradley.  If  we  hit 
back,  it  is  a  strong  provocation  of  the  Chinese  and  may  possibly  bring 
in  Soviet  air  and  even  submarines.  The  only  chance  then  left  to  save 
us  is  the  use  or  the  threat  of  the  use  of  the  A-bomb.  We  should 
therefore  hold  back  from  bombing  in  China  even  if  this  means  that 
our  ground  forces  must  take  some  punishment  from  the  air. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  that  he  did  not  disagree  with  this  pro¬ 
vided  we  do  not  have  to  take  too  much  from  the  Chinese  air  force. 

General  Collins  said  he  strongly  dissented  from  Admiral  Sher¬ 
man’s  view  about  holding  Korea.  He  thought  Korea  was  not  worth 
a  nickel  while  the  Russians  hold  Vladivostok  and  positions  on  the 
other  flank. 

General  Bedell  Smith  said  that  they  were  now  preparing  a  new 
estimate  which  would  be  distributed  not  later  than  Monday  which 
makes  a  much  better  case  than  they  previously  thought  for  Russian 
plans  for  war  soon.  It  could  be  assumed  that  their  first  purpose  is  to 
defeat  European  rearmament.  They  probably  do  not  plan  on  war  now 
but  are  willing  to  have  it  if  they  can  bog  us  down  in  Asia.  They  will 
never  accept  a  Korea  in  hostile  hands.  We  should  get  out  of  Korea 
although  we  do  not  solve  the  problem  by  getting  out.  The  Russians 
are  sure  we  don’t  intend  to  get  into  war  in  Asia,  and  so  feel  that  they 
can  push  us  as  far  as  they  want.  The  new  estimate  would  indicate 
probable  Soviet  reactions  during  the  next  12  to  24  months.  They  could 
bleed  us  to  death  in  Asia  while  defeating  the  armament  effort  in 
Europe.  The  recent  Pravda  article  is  a  clear  indication  that  they 
fully  undei-stand  our  situation. 

Mr.  Love'i't  said  he  understood  there  was  a  consensus  on  two  points : 
first,  that  Korea  is  not  a  decisive  area  for  us;  and  second,  that,  while 
the  loss  of  Korea  might  jeopardize  Japan  and  perhaps  bring  about 
its  eventual  loss.  Western  Europe  was  our  prime  concern  and  we 
would  rather  see  that  result  than  lose  in  Western  Europe.  It  was  best  to 
hold  in  Korea  for  political  moves.  We  should  regroup  our  troops  and 
stall  for  time.  We  might  then  move  in  on  securing  a  cease-fire  or  a 
truce  along  the  model  used  in  Palestine.  We  should  deliberately  admit 
to  oui-selves  that  part  of  the  condition  would  be  that  the  Chinese 
withdraw  while  we  do  too.  This  might  involve  the  abandonment  of 
Korea. 


*  Deceiiiber  4.  See  the  memorandum  by  the  CIA,  dated  December  2,  p.  1308. 
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General  Collins  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  loss  of  Korea 
would  involve  the  loss  of  Japan,  but  in  I'eply  to  Secretary  Acheson's 
question  agreed  that  the  political  consequences  in  Japan  might  be 
different.  He  said  it  was  illusory  to  think  of  making  a  line  and  turn¬ 
ing  it  over  to  the  ROK  to  hold  at  least  before  a  year  had  passed.  The 
ten  ROK  divisions  contemplated  by  General  MacArthur  were  still 
raw  and  ill-equipped.  His  impression  of  their  leadership  was  that  it 
was  not  of  much  consequence  and  that  they  could  not  stand  up  against 
real  forces  supported  by  the  Chinese. 

General  Twinino  said  that,  if  the  Chinese  air  is  used  against  our 
ports,  it  would  be  very  serious  and  we  might  have  to  go  against  their 
fields.  In  reply  to  General  ^larshall’s  question,  General  Twining  went 
on  to  say  that  he  definitely  felt  that,  if  they  attacked  in  mass  with  air 
against  our  ports,  we  must  hit  their  fields. 

General  Bradley  agreed  but  said  the  decision  must  be  made  here 
if  the  situation  develops  and  we  should  not  now  decide  to  give  authority 
to  the  Theater  Commander. 

Admiral  Sherman  and  General  Marshall  exchanged  views  on  the 
question  of  hitting  back  at  the  Chinese,  with  Admiral  Sherman  indicat¬ 
ing  that  he  thought  we  must  fight  back  but  admitting  that  this  might 
open  up  attacks  from  Vladivostok.  He  added  that  we  could  not  operate 
our  air  bases  which  are  very  crowded  in  the  face  of  very  heavy  air 
attack.  He  urged  that  no  political  commitments  should  be  made  which 
did  not  leave  us  a  free  hand  to  act  quickly. 

Secretary  Acheson  agreed  fully  with  the  last  proposition.  He 
pointed  out  that,  as  General  Bradley  had  said,  if  we  do  hit  back  it  may 
bring  in  Russian  air  support  of  the  Chinese  and  we  would  go  from  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

In  an  exchange  between  General  Bridley  and  General  Smith,  the 
idea  was  expressed  that  if  real  Russian  support  of  the  Chinese  de¬ 
veloped,  we  would  have  to  evacuate  and  probably  would  be  engaged 
in  war. 

General  Collins  repeated  that  in  this  situation,  we  would  have  to 
consider  the  threat  or  the  use  of  the  A-bomb.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  get  our  troops  out  if  Russian  air  were  used. 

.Vdmiral  Sherman  said  the  Chinese  were  jirobably  afraid  of  attacks 
on  their  cities  and  might  hold  off  for  that  i-eason. 

Secretary  Acheson  inquired  what  the  view  would  lie  if  there  was 
a  suggestion  of  our  accepting  a  cease-fire  and  going  back  to  the  38th 
Parallel.  He  inquired  whether,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  that 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  choice  and  whether  they  would  consider  wo 
were  lucky  to  get  such  an  arrangement. 

General  Collins,  Admirvl  Sherman  and  Gener\l  Bradley  indi¬ 
cated  an  affirmative  answer. 
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General  Bradley  specifically  said  that  any  cease-fire  would  put  us 
in  better  position  but  did  not  dissent  from  General  Collins’  answer  to 
Secretary  Aclieson  that  we  should  not  agree  on  it  yet. 

General  Marshall  thought  that  the  acceptance  of  the  ci'ase-fire 
would  represent  a  great  weakness  on  our  part. 

[Here  follows  a  discussion  dealing  with  questions  of  European  de¬ 
fense  ;  documentation  on  this  subject  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
volume  III.] 

Philip  C.  Jessup 

[Annex] 

Notes  Pre'pored  fov  the  SecTetavy  of  State  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  secret  [Washington,]  December  1,  1950. 

1.  'Wliat  are  our  primary  objectives  in  the  Korean  situation? 

a.  To  deny  a  success  to  communist  aggression. 

h.  To  localize  the  conflict,  i.e.,  to  avoid  becoming  involved  in  a  more 
general  war  with  China  and/or  the  Soviet  Union. 

G.  To  end  the  Korean  situation  quickly  on  a  satisfactory  UN  basis 
and  disengage  U.S.  troops  as  rapidly  as  possible,  even  though  com¬ 
plete  withdrawal  may  take  considerable  time. 

d.  To  maintain  a  solid  front  among  our  principal  allies  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  solid  support  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  UN. 

2.  If  possible,  we  should  try  to  attain  all  four  objectives.  If  the 
situation  forces  us  at  some  point  to  choose  among  competing  objectives, 
we  must  make  some  difficult  choices.  In  face  of  the  present  Chinese 
onslaught,  how  should  we  proceed  in  order  to  attain  all  four  objectives  ? 

a.  We  irwist  first  find  a  place  to  hold  in  Korea — and  hold  it. 

This  is  primarily  a  military  problem.  Can  we  do  it?  How  soon? 
Wliere  can  we  hold  ?  This  raises  a  question  about  the  X  Corps.  Is  it 
being  employed  to  the  best  military  advantage?  Insofar  as  future 
political  problems  are  concerned,  there  would  be  advantage  in  a  simpler 
^nfiguration  in  our  position,  e.g.,  a  line  which  cuts  cleanly  across  the 

Korean  peninsula.  ,  i  la 

b.  Having  faund  a  line  which  we  can  Iwld  for  some  time.,  we  shouUL 

try  to  stabilize  it  by  both  military  and  political  means. 

( 1 )  Strengthening  of  ROK  forces 

(2)  Political  consolidation  of  Korea 

(3)  Build-up  of  political  resistance  in  UN  to  any  further  com¬ 
munist  encroachment  of  line 

(4)  Possible  cease-fire  (see  below) 

c.  We  should  consider  carefully  the  possibility  of  a  UN  cease-fire; 
we  should  try  to  delimit  the  conditions  of  an  acceptable  cease-fire  in 
the  light  of  the  obvious  political  and  military  complications  inmolved. 

(1)  Can  we  count  upon  sufficient  military  stabilization  to  avoid 
having  to  seek  a  cease-nre  while  we  are  in  full  retreat  ?  ^ 
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(2)  Would  it  be  to  our  advantage  to  have  a  cease-fire  which 
permitted  or  prohibited  the  redisposition  of  forces  on  both  sides? 

(3)  Could  we  accept  a  cease-fire  and  thereby  be  denied  air 
action  against  enemy  build  up  ? 

(4)  What  organization  would  be  required  to  monitor  a  cease¬ 
fire?  Teams  composed  of  one  member  each  drawn  from  the 
opposing  forces  and  the  TIN  ? 

(5)  Since  there  might  be,  under  certain  circumstances,  politi¬ 
cal  advantages  in  our  being  willing  to  accept  a  cease-fire  (such 
as  maintaining  solid  UN  support),  are  there  serious  military 
dangers  in  a  cease-fire  as  contrasted  with  merely  an  absence  of 
military  advantage? 

d.  If  a  cease-fire  appears  desirable^  and  if  it  is  accepted  hy  the 
enemy^  a  process  of  negotiation  might  then  follow  with  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  political  settlement  {plus  or  minus  the  cease-fire  jwsition). 

3.  The  build-up  of  enemy  forces,  his  probable  and  more  ambitious 
intentions,  and  the  inability  to  provide  an  equivalent  build-up  on  the 
UN  side  may  mean  that  a  cease-fire  would  be  rejected  and  that  we 
should  have  to  choose  among  our  four  objectives.  Specifically,  we  may 
have  to  choose  between  a  forced  withdrawal  from  Korea  and  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  our  blows  against  the  Chinese.  Certain  questions  obviously 
need  examination : 

a.  At  what  point  does  it  become  academic  to  concern  ourselves 
about  whether  strikes  we  make  against  China  would  provoke  further 
effort  by  China  against  us?  Is  not  China,  except  for  air,  in  as  full 
scale  a  war  effort  against  UN  forces  as  China  can  produce  against 
us  ?  Perhaps  in  Korea.  But  Hong  Kong  and  Indo-China  ? 

h.  How  can  we  most  effectively  strike  China  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  difference,  without  becoming  involved  with  U.S.  forces  on  the 
mainland?  Blockade?  Carrier  Task  Force  strikes?  Air  and  naval 
strikes  and  raider  parties  operating  from  Formosa?  Rapid  build-up 
of  covert  operations  ?  What  is  China's  vulnerability  ? 

c.  What  action  against  China  could  affect  the  situation  in  Korea? 
Should  our  action  be  concentrated  against  Manchuria  in  the  hope  of 
affecting  Korea  ? 

d.  To  what  extent  is  possible  action  against  China  inhibited  by 
great  risks  of  provoking  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  ? 
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situation  in  Korea  and  described  future  developments  which  might 
be  anticipated. 
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Ambassador  Gross  reviewed  the  present  situation  in  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly.  Referring  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Security  Council  of  June  25,  he  explained  that  although  the  resolution 
was  not  specifically  stated  to  be  such,  the  action  taken  by  the  Council 
had  been  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter.  He  reviewed  the  terms 
of  this  resolution  and  recalled  that  as  the  first  step  it  did  not  include 
a  finding  by  the  Council  that  there  had  been  an  act  of  aggression  or  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  However,  on  June  27  the  Security  Council  had 
adopted  a  second  resolution  in  the  face  of  the  continued  North  Korean 
defiance  of  the  resolution  of  June  25.  This  resolution  fell  even  more 
definitely  under  Chapter  VII  and  included  the  determination  that  the 
armed  attack  against  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  constituted  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  This  resolution  furnished  the  basis  for  subsequent  action 
taken  by  the  Council,  including  the  establishment  of  the  Unified 
Command. 

Ambassador  Gross  noted  that  the  item  on  the  Security  Council  • 
agenda,  ‘Uomplaint  of  Aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Korea,” 
was  the  heading  under  which  the  present  crisis  in  Korea  resulting  from 
Chinese  Communist  intervention  had  been  discussed.  Yesterday  the 
Soviet  Union  had  vetoed  a  resolution  on  the  immediate  situation 
roughly  comparable  to  that  of  June  25  on  the  original  Korean  situa¬ 
tion.  He  reviewed  the  terms  of  this  resolution  and  pointed  out  that  it 
did  not  call  upon  United  Nations  members  to  assist  in  the  execution  of 
the  resolution  or  to  give  such  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  as  might 
be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack.  In  the  Council,  it  had  been 
explained  that  this  resolution  was  designed  to  express  the  policy  of 
localization  of  the  conflict  and  to  give  reassurance  to  the  Chinese 
Communists  that  their  legitimate  interests  in  the  area  were  not 
threatened.  Now  that  this  resolution  had  been  vetoed,  the  problem  arose 
as  to  the  next  appropriate  step. 

Ambassador  Gross  explained  that  both  the  Department  and  the 
Mission  were  firmly  convinced  that  the  type  of  action  necessary  fell 
within  the  principles  and  concepts  of  the  “Uniting  for  Peace”  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  earlier  in  the  session,  since 
this  was  clearly  a  case  where  action  had  been  frustrated  by  the  exercise 
of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council.  The  important  questions  now  in¬ 
volved  were  those  of  the  timing  of  the  presentation  of  a  resolution  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  procedures  before  this  step  in  the  Security 
Council  in  order  to  remove  this  particular  aspect  of  the  problem  from 
the  Council’s  agenda.  In  addition,  we  would  have  to  work  out  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  to  be  introduced  m  the  General  Assembly. 

As  regards  the  problem  of  timing.  Ambassador  Gross  believed  that 
we  ought  to  move  as  quickly  as  orderly  and  prudent  consultation  with 
our  allies  would  permit.  He  then  turned  to  the  procedures  which  would 
resolve  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  provisions  of  Article  12  rc- 
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specting  Council  and  Assembly  jurisdiction.  If  the  Council  were  called 
upon  to  remove  this  part  of  the  item  from  the  agenda,  a  question  might 
arise  as  to  the  means  by  which  to  keep  alive  the  July  7  resolution 
establishing  the  Unified  Command  and  setting  up  its  relationship  to 
the  Security  Council.  In  order  to  preserve  this  relationship,  the 
question  was  not  one  of  transferring  to  the  Assembly  the  whole  matter, 
but  rather  how  to  transfer  the  particular  problem  at  hand  which  arose 
directly  out  of  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  Korea.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  had  not  yet  made  up  its  own  mind  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
procedure  to  be  followed. 

During  consultations  yesterday  with  the  British  and  French,  Am¬ 
bassador  Gross  reported  that  Ambassador  Chauvel  had  suggested  it 
might  be  desirable  and  practical  for  the  Security  Council  to  transmit 
to  the  General  Assembly  the  vetoed  resolution  in  its  present  fonn  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  Assembly  consider  the  matter  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  subject  of  that  resolution.  It  was  important, 
however,  in  the  Security  Council,  to  avoid  the  creation  of  any  situation 
or  to  propose  any  procedure  to  which  the  veto  might  apply.  In  this 
connection,  he  noted  that  the  simple  act  of  removing  an  item  from  the 
agenda  of  the  Council  was  a  procedural  step.  One  question  arising  in 
connection  with  Ambassador  Chauvel’s  suggestion  was  wdiether  a  re¬ 
quest  by  the  Security  Council  for  action  by  the  Assembly  was  a  pro¬ 
cedural  or  substantive  question. 

Ambassador  Gross  thought  that  by  far  the  most  important  question 
was  the  kind  of  action  which  we  would  want  the  General  Assembly 
to  take,  as  rapidly  as  consultations  would  require  and  permit.  The 
view  of  the  Department  had  been  that  time  and  events  had  over¬ 
taken  the  six-power  resolution  which  had  been  vetoed  yesterday  in 
the  Security  Council,  and  it  was  considering  an  alternative  text  which 
would  contain  at  least  the  following  three  elements:  a  finding  of  ag¬ 
gression  against  the  United  Nations,  a  call  upon  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  North  Korea,  and  a  call  upon 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  furnish  assistance  in  repelling  the 
aggiession  against  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  eft'orts  of  the  Uni¬ 
fied  Command  to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the  area. 
Such  a  resolution  was  now  being  drafted  in  the  Department.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Department  was  considering  on  a  tentative  basis  the  possible 
inclusion  of  an  additional  paragraph  which  would  request  the  Collec¬ 
tive  Measures  Committee  to  make  recommendations  concerning  col¬ 
lective  measures  which  might  be  taken  by  members  to  bring  about  the 
desii-ed  result  in  Koiva.  Such  action  would  relate  to  sanctions  and 
would  not  rule  out  armed  force  procedures.  Mr.  Dulles  noted  that  the 
intent  of  such  a  paragraph  would  be  not  to  have  the  Collective  Meas- 
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uros  Committee  engage  in  any  activities  interfering  with  the  Unified 
Command.  ^Vmbassador  Gross  concurred,  pointing  out  that  we  would 
not  want  the  Assembly  to  get  into  the  problem  of  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  Unified  Command  and  the  Security  Council.  He  w'ent  on  to 
say  that  the  Department  w\as  also  discussing  a  possible  paragraph 
calling  upon  membei’S  to  sever  all  relations  with  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  and  thus  to  brand  and  treat  them  as  outlaw’s.  He  cautioned, 
however,  that  this  suggestion  w’as  also  highly  tentative. 

Ambassador  Gross  said  that  in  weighing  the  various  alternatives 
for  action,  the  Department  also  wished  to  obtain  the  reaction  of  our 
principal  allies.  To  this  end,  he  had  talked  with  Jebb  and  Chauvel 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  respectively,  and  had  reported 
the  results  of  these  convei-sations  in  detail  to  the  Department  in  a 
telegram  which  was  available  to  the  delegates.  Both  the  French  and 
British  appeared  to  react  violently  against  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  into  the  General  Assembly  along  the  lines  favored  by  the 
Department.  Instead,  they  would  prefer  a  two-phased  operation  in 
which  the  fiist  step  would  be  the  introduction  in  the  Assembly  of 
substantially  the  vetoed  Security  Council  resolution.  Their  instruc¬ 
tions  covered  this  step,  but  they  were  not  authorized  to  support  any 
resolution  containing  a  finding  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists.  This  position  related  to  their  fears  that  we  might 
i-un  the  risk  of  committing  the  relatively  small  collective  defense 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  Powers  to  the  Far  Eastern  operation  under 
almost  impossible  strategic  conditions. 

Turnino:  to  the  second  stei)  envisaged  by  the  French  and  British, 
Ambasssador  Gross  explained  that  after  defiance  of  the  resolution, 
they  considered  that  the  Assembly  could  take  follow’-up  action  by 
adoptins:  a  resolution  along  the  lines  of  the  resolution  now  preferred 
by  the  Department.  They  reacted  strongly  against  an  initial  resolu¬ 
tion  which  would  include  a  finding  of  aggression,  and  which  would 
call  upon  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  assist  in  repelling  aggres¬ 
sion  in  Korea.  Jebb  had  indicated  that  the  British  regarded  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  impossible  from  their  point  of  view.  It  had  been  the  British 
understanding  that  Western  Eui‘0]iean  defenses  would  be  strength¬ 
ened  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  point  consistent  wdth  fighting  oft 
Soviet  invasion  of  Western  Europe.  This  defense  eft’oit  had  not  moved 
as  rapidly  as  had  been  hoped.  If  a  resolution  were  adopted  contain¬ 
ing  a  finding  of  aggression  and  calling  upon  membei*s  to  assist  the 
United  Nations,  that  w’ould  constitute  the  clearest  kind  of  commit¬ 
ment  of  United  Nations  forces  to  reconquer  and  liberate  Northern 
Korean  areas  now  occupied  by  China.  In  the  British  view’,  such  a  call 
could  be  interpreted  as  nothing  else.  In  response  to  a  question.  Am- 
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bassador  Gross  indicated  that  the  Department  had  not  yet  reacted 
to  these  British  views. 

Mr.  Dulles  did  not  think  that  the  Department  would  agree  with  the 
British,  rather,  it  considered  that  the  situation  should  be  character¬ 
ized  as  what  it  was,  namely,  virtually  a  state  of  war  between  China 
and  the  United  Nations,  but  the  Department  did  not  agree  that  this 
would  commit  countries  in  the  sense  suggested,  by  the  British.  It  would 
be  reckless,  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  the  incident  as  an  isolated  war. 
The  Department  wished  to  create  legal  freedom  for  action  from  the 
United  Nations  point  of  view  but  did  not  agree  that  we  would  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  exert  all  the  strength  we  could  muster  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  certain  objectives. 

Senator  I.odgo  asked  what  would  be  accomplished  by  a  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Nations  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between 
China  and  the  United  Nations  when  everyone  really  knew  the  Sortets 
were  behind  the  whole  thing.  Mr.  Dulles  replied  that  it  would  then  be 
far  easier  for  us  and  there  would  be  much  greater  unity.  ^Moreover, 
wo  would  bo  free  to  carry  out  diversionary  activities  in  China.  In  this 
connection,  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  our  intelligence  indicated  con¬ 
siderable  subversive  activity  was  now  going  on  in  South  China.  Such 
a  resolution  might  also  permit  the  use  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops 
now  on  Formosa.  We  could  also  stir  up  subversive  activities  in  China 
from  Hong  Kong.  In  his  view  it  was  important  to  have  sufficient 
United  Nations  authority  to  take  such  measures  if  they  proved 
expedient. 

Mr.  Cohen  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  the  form  of  resolution 
was  really  an  effort  to  localize  the  war.  He  asked  whether  that  decision 
had  been  made  or  whether  our  real  purpose  was  simply  freedom  of 
action.  He  indicated  that  in  his  view  the  resolution  described  might 
set  in  force  forces  on  the  other  side  which  would  compel  action  and  end 
what  hope  might  possibh'^  remain  for  the  negotiation  of  some  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  Korean  peninsula  looking  toward  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  situation.  Ho  thought  the  proposed  resolution  did  raise  a  number 
of  broad  questions. 

Mrs.  Koosevelt  inquired  about  the  reaction  of  the  Korean  people  to 
recent  events.  She  recalled  that  she  had  read  that  Korea  divisions  haxl 
caved  in  immediately  when  the  Chinese  offensive  had  begun  and  asked 
whether  that  was  because  they  were  not  happy  under  their  goveniment 
or  whether  this  reflected  a  real  division  now,  even  in  South  Korea,  as 
to  what  the  people  actually  wanted.  Mr.  Dulles  doubted  that  this  was 
a  factor  in  the  present  situation.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  inquired  whether  we 
could  count  on  Korean  support.  Mr.  Dulles  said  if  he  were  asked  that 
question  he  would  have  to  answer  that  we  were  on  the  way  out  in  Korea. 
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Colonel  Hasbrouck  noted  that  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  South 
Korean  forces  had  taken  a  terrible  slapping  around.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  South  Korean  Army  had  been  decimated  in  the  first  five  days  of 
the  war.  He  cautioned  that  the  Delegation  should  expect  a  lot  of  bad 
news  within  the  next  week.  Actually,  we  did  not  have  much  choice, 
since  we  had  Imown  all  along  that  the  Soviets  had  the  capability  of 
kicking  us  out  of  Korea  whenever  they  wanted.  He  went  on  to  observe 
that  they  could  repeat  this  performance  in  a  number  of  other  places  any 
time  within  the  next  five  years  and  pick  their  o^vn  time.  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  said  that  if  this  were  so,  she  did  not  quite  understand  why  we 
had  started  operations  in  Korea.  It  seemed  to  her  to  put  us  in  a  worse 
position.  Colonel  Hasbrouck  thought  that  the  question  was  whether  we 
would  give  up  everything  without  a  fight.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  believed  we 
were  now  in  a  position  where  negotiations  had  to  be  undertaken  since 
there  was  nothing  else  we  could  do.  Colonel  Hasbrouck  suggested  that 
surrender  might  be  a  better  word  in  this  connection ;  Mr.  Dulles  agreed. 

Ambassador  Gi'oss  rej^orted  that  the  British  attitude  was  that  the 
United  Nations  mission  in  Korea  has  been  substantially  accomplished 
when  South  Korea  had  been  liberated  and  the  status  quo  restored. 
Once  that  had  been  done,  the  United  Nations  had  accomplished  its 
mission.  In  reviewing  the  present  crisis,  Jebb  expressed  the  view  that 
the  United  Nations  Charter  at  San  Francisco  had  not  been  considered 
suitable  for  handling  problems  of  war  among  the  major  powers.  Irre¬ 
spective  of  the  recognition  situation,  the  actual  fact  was  that  war  with 
a  major  power  was  involved,  and  that  was  a  matter  in  his  view  with 
which  the  United  Nations  was  not  competent  to  deal.  He  distinguished 
this  situation  from  that  of  June  25  in  just  those  terms.  In  Ambassador 
Gross’s  opinion,  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  this  Biltish  attitude  was 
a  cynical  or  practical  one.  He  noted,  however,  that  toward  the  end 
of  his  discussion,  Jebb  did  say  that  if  the  two-phased  procedure  in 
the  Assembly  were  adopted  and  the  Chinese  Communists  continued  in 
defiance,  under  circumstances  of  outright  defiance,  the  issue  would 
indeed  be  one  of  war  and  peace,  and  he  could  see  no  way  out  other 
than  to  follow  suit  to  the  logical  conclusion.  The  problem  was  really 
not  one  of  cutting  and  running  completely.  He  noted  that  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  Norwegian,  Belgian  and  Dutch  delegations  had  indi¬ 
cated  some  desire  to  cut  our  losses  in  Korea  by  the  establishment  of  a 
strategic  frontier  on  which  a  line  could  be  stablized,  and  then  the  next 
steps  could  be  considered.  With  this  approach  there  would  be  no  com¬ 
mitment  to  reconquer  lost  areas. 

Senator  Cooper  referred  to  the  remarks  of  Colonel  Hasbi'ouck  to 
the  effect  that  we  had  known  all  along  the  difficulties  which  wmiild  be 
encountered  if  the  Chinese  Communists  entered  the  fighting  in  Korea. 
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lie  thought  consideration  should  be  given  to  whether  commitments 
could  be  made  sufficient  to  meet  all  contingencies.  He  asked  Ambas¬ 
sador  Gross  whether  the  suggested  resolution  gave  us  anything  which 
we  did  not  already  have,  except  for  the  fact  that  China  was  definitely 
named  as  the  aggressor.  Ambassador  Gross  believed  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  was  of  a  political,  rather  than  a  legal  nature  because  an  argument 
could  be  made  that  the  June  27  resolution  covered  the  pi’esent  situation. 
There  were  two  new  steps.  In  the  first  instance,  the  United  Nations 
was  undertaking  a  commitment  to  take  such  reasonable,  practical  and 
honorable  steps  as  were  necessary  to  repel  the  Chinese  Communist 
aggression,  accepting  fully  that  members  could  never  undertake  any 
particular  tactical  commitment  in  this  regard.  What  would  be  involved 
was  rather  a  commitment  to  take  honorable  steps  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations.  How  the  details  would  be  filled  in 
would  be  left  to  subsequent  negotiations.  He  noted  that  the  resolution 
in  the  form  favored  by  the  Department  would  definitely  involve  im¬ 
plicitly  the  authority  to  carry  military  operations  into  and  over  China. 

Ambassador  Austin  remarked  that  an  important  factor  in  this 
situation  was  the  views  of  other  delegations  and  called  upon  Mr.  Ross 
for  observations  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Ross  indicated  that  there  was 
not  much  point  in  discussing  this  in  detail  at  the  present  time  because 
the  views  of  other  delegations  were  still  far  too  amorphous.  In  general, 
other  countries  were  anxious  to  support  the  United  States,  but  there 
was  some  feeling  that  we  might  want  to  go  beyond  a  point  at  which 
the  United  Nations  could  effectively  sustain  action.  For  the  most  part, 
other  delegations  were  waiting  for  an  indication  from  us  of  our 
definite  position.  Ambassador  Gross  noted  that  the  British  and  French 
probably  correctly  represented  the  views  of  the  Western  European 
states.  Mr.  Ross  observed  that  there  were  also  hopeful  signs  of  supimrt 
from  the  Arab  states,  who  were  obviously  disappointed  and  disil¬ 
lusioned  by  the  Chinese  Communists. 

IMr.  McKeever  observed  that  this  was  perhaiis  the  most  critical  time 
the  Delegation  would  meet  and  asked  that  members  of  the  Delegation 
should  be  veiy  cautious  in  their  dealings  with  the  press  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  all  members  of  the  Delegation  were  telling  the  same  story. 


691.93/12-100  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretainj  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  1,  1950 — 11 : 15  a.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  1 — 11:47  a.  m.] 

921.  For  Hickerson  from  Gross.  At  Bebler’s  Security  Council  dinner 
last  night  Rau  took  me  aside  to  tell  me  that  the  initiative  for  his 
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meeting  this  morning  with  Wu  “this  time  came  from  them”.  Ran 
said  Wu  sent  him  a  message  at  the  Security  Council  table  yesterday 
afternoon  suggesting  they  meet  at  10:30  Friday  a.  m.  Because  of 
Rail’s  tendency  to  leap  out  of  the  water  at  flies,  I  undertook  to  sound 
some  warnings.  I  expressed  view  that  on  basis  Wu’s  performance  in 
Security  Council  it  was  clear  he  had  a  long  way  to  go  before  showing 
up  at  Tito’s  headquartei-s.  Rau  nodded  agreement. 

Following  this  up,  I  asked  Rau  if  he  would  forgive  a  tactless  cpies- 
tion  and  when  he  replied  that  I  should  feel  free  to  ask  him  anything, 
I  said  suddenly  “what  is  your  appraisal  of  Panikkar?”  Rau  was 
startled  by  the  question,  and  after  a  slight  pause,  he  grinned  and 
said  “you  have  something  of  an  answer  in  my  delay  in  formulating 
a  replv”.  Rau  then  proceeded  with  the  frank  comment  that  Panikkar 
was  a  fine  person  and  great  scholar,  but  that  “the  people  in  Delhi 
know  how  to  evaluate  him  and  give  the  proper  discount”.  I  then 
explained  that  I  had  asked  the  question  because  several  months  ago 
Rau  had  told  me  of  Panikkar’s  conviction  that  Communist  China  was 
pursuing  its  own  coui’se,  that  it  was  not  a  Soviet  satellite,  and  that  it 
was  more  Chinese  than  Communist.  I  said  we  had  always  been 
skeptical  of  this  appraisal,  and  that  Wu’s  performance  appeared  to  me 
to  show  up  Panikkar’s  analysis. 

I  thought  it  was  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  Wu’s  manner  was 
due  to  political  immaturity  and  how  much  to  planned  terror  tactics. 
In  any  event,  it  seemed  to  me  important  to  avoid  entrapment  in  a 
situation  which  would  affect  momentum  in  UN  and  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  prevent  the  fact  of  his  meeting  with  Wu  creating  false 
hopes  among  UN  members. 

I  reminded  Rau  that  Soviets  had  often  tried  to  obstruct  and  divert 
free  world  efforts  to  concert  their  policies  by  propaganda  trick  of 
pretending  to  want  “discussions”.  I  expressed  hope  Rau  would  be 
wary  of  efforts  on  part  of  Wu  to  build  up  a  climate  of  so-called  dis¬ 
cussions  and  that  in  any  .statement  Rau  might  make  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  he  would  avoid  falling  into  this  familiar  trap.  Rau  listened 
intently  and  throughout  nodded  his  agreement.  Referring  to  ea.rlier 
discussions  relating  to  our  willingness  to  talk  with  Wu,  I  said  Rau 
would  forgive  me  if  I  again  stressed  that  while  we  were  not  eager 
to  talk  with  Wu,  and  indeed  had  nothing  to  offer  him  or  to  suggest 
to  him,  that  if  Wu  had  anything  on  his  mind  we  were  prepared  to 
listen.  Rau  professed  understanding. 

Tie  said  he  would  like  to  see  me  this  afternoon,  to  tell  me  of  his 
talk  with  Wu  and  also  to  discuss  our  notions  of  what  happens  next. 

Rau  referred  to  news  of  Attlee’s  visit  to  Washington.  lie  said  it 
had  occurred  to  him  after  hearing  this  news  that  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  foi’  Nehru  to  come  for  a  talk  with  the  President,  if  Nehru  could 
arranire  to  do  .so.  Rau  stressed  this  was  his  own  idea,  just  born,  and 
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he  did  not  know  if  it  was  practical.  lie  thought  I  miglit  pass  it  on  tlie 
Department  as  Eau’s  personal  and  tentative  idea. 

Reverting  to  conversation  earlier  in  day  in  which  I  had  urged  him 
not  to  launch  in  Security  Council  his  plan  to  suggest  including  in  res¬ 
olution  an  offer  to  withdraw  7th  fleet  from  Formosa  Straits  in  return 
for  Chinese  withdrawal  from  Korea,  I  thanked  him  for  acceding  to  my 
request.  I  explained  in  some  detail  the  political  and  military  dangei-s 
implicit  in  such  a  proposal,  net  effect  of  which  might  be  to  put  UN 
and  us  under  a  commitment  which  we  would  honor  but  Communists 
would  disregard  at  will  and  which  moreover  might  well  result  in 
merely  shifting  the  offensive  to  F ormosa  with  Chinese  troops  released 
from  their  Korean  adventure.  Rau  did  not  press  his  idea  and  acceded 
to  my  request  that  he  talk  with  me  before  doing  anything  more  with 
the  plan.  [Gross.] 

Austin 


793.00/12-150 :  Telegram 

The  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong  {McConaughij)  to  the  Secretarg 

of  State 

SECRET  Hong  Kong,  December  1,  1950 — 4  p..  m. 

[Received  December  1 — 12 : 47  p.  m.] 
1356.  Wang  Cheng-po’s  wife,  just  arrived  Hong  Kong  from  Peiping, 
says  she  learned  via  same  channel  through  which  Wang’s  previous 
reports  derived  (Congentels  945,  October  31  ^  and  1099  November  14 
that  Standing  Committee  of  CCP  Control  Commission  met  prior 
November  19  with  Soviet  advisers  and  agreed  on  following  strategy 
in  Korea:  Aim  of  Chinese  intervention  is  to  attract  largest  possible 
proportion  of  American  troops  and  equipment  to  vicinity  Manchurian 
frontier  where  they  will  gradually  be  chewed  up  in  long  war  of  attri¬ 
tion  by  lavish  use  Chinese  manpower.  In  addition  to  present  six 
million  man  army  Chinese  Communists  will  raise  additional  six  million 
through  current  “volunteer”  campaign  and  conscription.  Soviet  troops 
will  not  participate. 

Mrs.  Wang’s  brother  made  trip  to  Mukden  in  November  and  learned 
from  uncle  who  is  Communist  head  of  Northeast  Government  Depart¬ 
ment  Civil  Affairs  that  Communists  are  expecting  bombing  of  Man¬ 
churia  to  begin  any  time.  Except  for  skeleton  staff  still  in  Mukden, 
Northeast  Government  Departments  and  college  have  moved  to  Harbin 
and  Changchun.  Mukden  converted  into  military  headquarters  and 
supply  base  for  Korean  war.  Mrs.  Wang’s  brother  estimated  Chinese 


^  Ante,  p.  1019. 
*  Not  printed. 
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Communist  strength  in  field  army  units  alone  in  Manchuria  about  one 
million. 

Mrs.  Wang  reported  violent  anti- American  propaganda  campaign 
being  pushed  at  top  speed  among  students,  government  organs  and 
general  public  in  Peiping  to  expedite  mobilization.  She  says  up  to  one- 
third  of  student  body  of  schools  and  staff  members  of  governmeiit 
organizations  have  “volunteered”  for  sendee  in  Korea.  Sulwrdinate 
organs  of  revolutionary  military  council  have  been  dispeised  from 
Peiping  to  Kalgan,  Hsiahuayuan,  Nankow  and  Pataling.  In  discus¬ 
sion  groups  Communists  placing  great  emphasis  on  China’s  advantage 
in  manpower  and  disadvantage  US  long  supply  lines. 

Kepeated  info  Taipei  163. 

McConaught 


795.00/12-150 

Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  {Chibb) 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  1, 1950. 

Subject:  Chinese  Communist  Intervention  in  Korea — ^Counter 
Strategy 

Reference:  CA  Memoranda  July  12  “Korea  and  Over- All  World 
Situation”,  November  17  [7],  1950  “Chinese  Communist  Inter¬ 
vention  in  Korea,  Counter  strategy”  ^ 

The  basic  premises  for  this  consideration  remain  the  same  as  set 
forth  in  CA’s  July  12  memorandum,  that  is,  in  sum,  that  Moscow 
purposes  the  destruction  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Communist 
operation  in  Korea  is  a  part  of  the  global  strategic  plan  of  world  Com¬ 
munism  and  to  be  viewed  accordingly.  Those  premises  remain  the  same 
with  the  Chinese  Communist  inten^ention  of  late  October.  In  fact,  the 
Chinese  Communist  intervention  is  largely  meaningless,  unless  it  be 
regarded  as  a  component  part,  of  a  global  Communist  plan — for  a  war 
by  China  alone  against  the  UN  could  bear  only  bitter  fruits.  It  is 
believed  that  these  assumptions  get  support  from  (1)  the  scale  of 
Chinese  Commimist  intervention,  in  terms  of  troops  put  in  the  field, 

(2)  the  defense  preparations  being  undertaken  on  the  China  mainland, 

(3)  the  character  of  (and  time  limits  imposed  upon)  Chinese  Cem- 
munist  commercial  and  financial  relations  in  the  international  market, 

(4)  the  identity  of  Peiping  and  ^loscow  propagandas  and  outlooks, 
particularly  as  evidenced  most  recently  in  the  UN  by  General  Wu 
Hsiu-ch’uan,  and  (5)  Chinese  Communist  moves  with  respect  to  Indo- 

’  The  memorandum  of  July  12  is  not  printed ;  for  the  memorandum  of 
November  7,  see  p.  1078. 
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china  and  Tibet.  The  international  character  of  Chinese  moves  is  indi¬ 
cated,  it  is  thought,  by  such  a  circumstance  as  the  energetic  repair  and 
construction  of  airfields  on  mainland  China,  on  a  scale  far  in  excess  of 
any  conceivable  needs  which  might  be  imposed  by  the  operations  of 
China’s  own  very  limited  air  fleet:  the  only  logical  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  such  action  is  that  preparations  are  being  made  for  use  of 
Chinese  fields  by  the  Soviet  air  force. 

It  is  repeated:  the  deduction  logically  to  be  drawn  is  that  the 
Korean  operation  constitutes  only  a  part  of  a  larger  operation  planned 
by  Moscow  in  the  global  theater.  It  is  to  be  anticipated  in  the  given 
circumstances  that  an  enlargement  of  the  present  conflict  is  probably, 
from  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  deemed  “inevitable”. 

It  is  to  be  accepted  as  probable,  in  the  light  of  the  flexibility  of  Com¬ 
munist  strategy  generally,  that  various  alternative  avenues  have  been 
selected  for  the  development  from  Korea  of  the  widening  conflict.  One 
possible  course  presumably  envisaged  by  the  ISIoscow  strategists  would 
stem  from  the  hypothetical  carrying  of  UN  military  action  into  l\Ian- 
churia  or  China  generally.*  Such  a  UN  reaction  would  offer  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Communist  political  strategists  to  invoke  the  provisions 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance  of  February  14,  1950.  In  that  event,  at  a 
time  when  the  available  U.S.  forces  were  tied  down  in  Korea  and 
Europe,  the  first  new  Communist  blows  would  presumably  fall  simul¬ 
taneously  on  Korea  and  Japan.  Another  possible  avenue  of  apjj roach 
would  be  the  development  of  other  Chinese  Communist  offensives  con¬ 
currently  with  that  111  Korea  against  Indochina  and  Ilong  Kong  on 
pretexts  which  have  already  been  openly  stated  by  the  Peiping  propa¬ 
ganda  machine.  This  drive  could  bo  extended  either  toward  the 
Philippines  or  westward  into  Thailand  and  Burma.  That  line  of 
peripheral  approach  could  naturally  readily  be  extended  to  Europe 
by  active  development  of  the  situations  now  existing  in  Gei-many 
and/or  Iran.  A  third  alternative  might  be,  for  the  present,  the  active 
continuation  of  the  campaign  in  Korea  alone  with  the  objective  of 
annihilating  the  UN  forces  there  present,  with  an  attack  on  Japan 
and  the  other  indicated  areas  to  take  place  only  at  a  later  date.  That 
date,  be  it  noted,  might  not  necessarily  be  much  later. 

As  a  corollary  remark,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  at  such  time  as  a 
major  move  against  Japan  or  Germany  were  undertaken  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  undoubtedly  studied  well  the  history  of  Germany’s 
two  wars  of  this  century,  would  probably  strike  as  well  at  the  vul¬ 
nerable  administrative  and  industrial  centers  in  the  U.S. :  the  U.S., 
if  it  possesses  a  strategic  air  force,  is  nevertheless  at  the  present  time 

*c.f..  CA’s  memorandum  “Probable  Consequences  of  Carrying  UN  Hostilities 
into  Manchuria”,  November  17, 19.70.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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largely  stripped  of  trained  ground  troops  and  is  weak  in  the  tactical 
air  force  with  which  to  oppose  the  Soviet  Union’s  own  strategic  air 
force  and  air-borne  armies  advancing  through  Alaska  and/or  Canada. 
If  American  intelligence  estimates  do  not  at  the  present  time  seem 
to  bear  out  this  supposition  of  a  Soviet  capability  of  mounting  an 
air-borne  invasion,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  our  intelligence  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  because  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  has 
serious  gaps,  and  we  cannot  be  assured  that  we  are  adequately  in¬ 
formed  of  the  direction,  scope  and  timing  of  Soviet  intentions.  It 
would  be  relapsing  into  a  Maginot  Line  philosophy  to  judge  our¬ 
selves  quite  secure  at  home  by  reason  of  our  stockpile  of  atomic 
bombs:  the  next  “Pearl  Harbor”  may  be  even  more  surprising  than 
the  last.  The  USSR  obviously  need  not  maintain  170  divisions  for 
use  in  Europe  alone,  and  the  Chinese  Communist  success  in  concealed 
penetration  of  Korea  suggests  possibilities  that  might  be  exploited 
by  the  Soviets  against  the  American  continent.  If  such  a  development 
is  to  be  considered  improbable  for  logistic  reasons,  the  hypothetical 
possibility  should  not  be  left  without  consideration. 

The  present  situation  in  Korea  therefore  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  purely  a  local  problem.  It  is  granted  that  the  UN  mandate  can¬ 
not  be  abandoned.  There  are  good  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  aban¬ 
doned,  outstanding  among  which  are  the  following:  (1)  The  political 
consequences  for  the  UN  and  the  direct  increment  of  strength  to  the 
cause  of  world  Communism  which  would  follow  upon  a  UN  with¬ 
drawal  would  be  so  serious  that  the  undertaking  should  not  be  aban¬ 
doned  if  it  is  possible  to  continue  with  it.  (2)  The  naval  and  air  superi¬ 
ority,  and  the  technical  superiority  generally,  of  the  UN  forces  are  such 
that  the  UN  ground  forces  with  good  generalship  should  be  able  to 
continue  their  campaign  witli  current  success  despite  the  intervention 
of  Chinese  Communist  forces  in  Korea,  even  if  that  intervention  were 
to  mount  up  to  one-half  million  men.  (3)  The  UN  logistics,  given 
access  to  the  peninsula  by  sea  and  by  air  from  a  deep  reservoir  of 
supply,  are  more  readily  maintained  than  those  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists.  (4)  The  economy  of  China  in  terms  of  industrial  production 
and  commercial  circulation,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  the  people’s  live¬ 
lihood,  is  too  weak  by  far  to  permit  the  support  of  major  operations 
for  any  considerable  period  of  time.  (5)  The  political  situation  in 
China,  with  deep  di.scontents  and  much  overt  unrest,  is  such  that 
outside  pressure,  if  it  can  l)e  applied,  might  start  that  rolling-up  of 
the  Communist  power  which  is  an  absolute  essential  in  the  event 
(deemed  improbable)  that  all-out  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  to 
l>e  avoided. 
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If  the  campaign  in  Korea  is  to  be  continued,  however,  it  cannot  be 
safely  continued  in  the  present  manner:  the  time  remaining  before 
tlie  next  stage  of  development  of  the  Soviet  global  plan  is  i)0ssihly, 
even  probably,  too  short  to  iiermit  us  safely  to  keep  our  major  avail¬ 
able  forces  committed  in  that  exposed  position  while  other  areas  much 
more  important  strategically  to  the  U.S.  and  the  free  world  are  left 
nearly  improtected.  Those  areas,  particularly,  comprise  western 
Europe  and  Japan.  China’s  very  embarking  on  a  program  of  military 
conquest  at  the  expense  of  its  seriously  debilitated  economy  seems  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  existence  of  an  earlier  Communist  schedule  for  war 
than  had  lx?en  thought.  A  change  in  strategy,  and  a  shift  of  forces, 
would  seem  under  present  conditions  to  be  essential.  This  argument 
draws  force  from  the  circumstance  that  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that 
a  stable  defense  line,  even  if  it  could  be  thrown  across  the  upper  neck 
of  Korea,  could  be  effective.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Korea  is  at  present  in 
a  war-torn  state,  that  any  massive  program  for  rehabilitation  cannot 
safely  be  undertaken,  and  that  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  increase,  throughout  the  peninsula.  By-passed  North  Korean  guer¬ 
rillas  are  already  operating  in  south  and  central  Korea,  the  Chine.se 
Communists  have  already  broken  through  the  existing  line,  and  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare  in  north  and  south  seems  bound  to  grow  in  extent  and 
intensity.  A  line  with  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of  it  would  be  largely 
meaningless. 

With  immediate  reference  to  the  existing  militai’y  situation,  the 
following  suggestions  are  offered:  (1)  the  UN  forces  should  be  con¬ 
solidated  in  two  major  enclaves  (or  beachheads)  respectively  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  peninsula,  centering  roughly  on 
Pyongyang  and  Wonsan,  with  or  without  lateral  contact;  (2)  our 
UN  allies  should  immediately  be  consulted  inside  and  out  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  halls  of  the  UN,  for  the  purpose  of  integrating  Korean  strategy 
into  world  strategy;  (3)  those  allies  should  be  asked  to  supply  larger 
military  contingents  from  their  own  sources,  with  new  approaches 
made  to  UN  members  who  have  thus  far  failed  to  contribute  troops  to 
the  enterprise;  (4)  the  American  commitment  should,  after  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  UN  position,  immediately  be  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of 
a  number  of  U.S.  diAusions  (four?)  to  Japan  sufTlcient  for  the  primary 
protection  of  that  countrv',  which  is  the  truly  \dtal  area  of  the  western 
Pacific  for  American  defense,  against  a  Soviet  air-borne  invasion 
which  might  be  undertaken  through  Hokkaido;  (5)  the  UN  campaign 
should  then  be  continued,  on  the  basis  of  limited  commitments,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  UN  mandate  if  possible,  that  is,  con¬ 
tinued  in  such  manner  that  loss  of  the  campaign  would  not  constitute 
a  vital  blow  to  the  military  establishment  of  (a)  the  United  States, 
(5)  the  N.A.T.  areas,  or  (c)  the  Commonwealth  nations.  Continua- 
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tion  on  that  basis  would  have  the  merit  of  maintaining  onr  political 
position  intact  and  of  effecting  a  severe  drain  on  the  economic  and 
political  strength  of  Communist  China.  It  would  seem  feasible  in  view 
of  the  superior  equipment  of  the  UN  forces  and  their  better  logistical 
position.  It  would  enable  us  to  build  up  the  international  aspect  of 
the  UN  operation  well  past  the  point  where  the  charge  of  the  Peiping- 
Moscnw  axis — that  the  operation  is  purely  au  American  operation — 
could  have  any  force.  It  would  possibly  enable  us  to  avoid  that  involve¬ 
ment  in  a  war  with  China  which  is  so  feared  by  our  friends.  It  would 
enable  us  better  to  establish  and  strengthen  our  own  military  defenses 
and  our  military  alliances  against  imj^ending  developments  of  an  even 
graver  nature  than  the  present.  And  it  would  still  be  possible,  in  a  more 
radical  implementation  of  this  general  strategy,  further  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  military  operation  by  a  tight  UN  economic  embargo  and  even 
blockade  of  China,  and  even  the  fostering  of  opposition  political 
movements  in  China  itself.f  On  the  eve  or  morrow  of  any  later  graver 
turn  in  the  situation,  it  is  further  suggested,  a  heavy  blow  could  be 
dealt  against  the  Communist  economy  by  the  destruction  (by  A-bombs 
if  need  be)  of  not  only  the  Yalu  River  Dam  but  the  other  power 
installations  in  North  Korea. 

As  suggested  above,  the  Moscow  strategists  probably  conceive  of 
alternative  modes  of  development  of  their  war  against  the  free  world. 
It  is  suggested  that  a  new  critical  turn  in  events  will  probably  not 
occur  during  the  time  while  both  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
delegations  are  carrying  on  their  propaganda  campaign  at  Lake  Suc¬ 
cess.  and  the  Chinese  Communist  forces  continue  to  operate  in  the 
guise  of  “volunteere”.  The  earliest  critical  period  is  estimated  to  be 
possibly  immediately  following  the  termination  of  the  UN  sessions  and 
the  return  of  the  chief  Conununist  delegates  to  their  homelands.  A 
clear,  violent  break  with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the  UN  would  be — particu¬ 
larly  since  it  would  reflect  a  Soviet  choice — a  firm  portent  of  an 
aggravation  of  military,  as  well  as  political,  relations.  It  is  estimated 
tliat  another  critical  period  would  develop  no  later  than  early  spring 
10.51,  by  which  time,  be  it  noted,  new  developments  centering  on  Indo¬ 
china  can  logically  l)e  expected.  Tibet  will  also  by  then  presumably 
have  seen  changes. 

The  al)ove  does  not  rule  out  reference  to  the  means  of  political  nego¬ 
tiation  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  a  political  detente.X  Presum¬ 
ably  all  means  should  be  tried  to  gain  further  time  for  the  free  world. 
Those  of  our  friends,  particularly,  who  i-ecommend  the  political  ap- 

tc.f.,  Mr.  Merohant’.s  memorandum  of  November  27,  10.50  proi>o.sing  a  process 
of  fiacmentation.  [Footnote  in  tlie  .source  text.  See  vol.  vi,  p.  581.] 

tc.f..  U.V  memorandum  of  November  7,  10,50,  iiages  l-.T  [Footnote  in  the  source 
text.] 
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proach,  should  be  encouraged  to  make  their  demarches  at  Moscow  or 
Peiping.  The  tenor  of  the  propaganda  of  the  Moscow-Peiping  axis, 
however,  evidently  does  not  otfer  any  substantial  promise  that  success 
could  be  achieved  by  reference  to  political  negotiations.  It  is  clearly 
only  by  negotiation  from  a  position  of  strength  that  there  would  be 
any  chance  of  success  and  our  j)resent  position  is  not  one  of  strength. 
Our  position  is,  contrariwise,  one  of  grave  military  danger.  It  thei’e- 
fore  behooves  the  United  States  and  its  allies  to  undertake  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  such  redistribution  and  rehabilitation  of  their 
military  strength  as  would  put  us,  first,  in  a  better  defensive  position 
than  we  are  in  today  and,  second,  in  a  much  stronger  political  position 
as  well. 


711.5611/12-150  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom,  {Holmes)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  London,  December  1,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  1 — 3 : 19  p.  m.] 

3200.  Dejicirc  199,  November  29,  3  p.  m.^  and  further  to  Embtel 
3191,  November  30.^  British  public  opinion  deeply  troubled  over  (1) 
Far  Eastern  situation  and  (2)  possibility  that  atom  bomb  might  be 
used  in  Korea  thus  setting  off  general  atomic  war.  This  anxiety  has 
been  only  partly  relieved  by  (1)  Attlee  decision  to  go  to  Washington 
and  (2)  White  House  statement  clarifying  position  re  atom  bomb. 

Embassy  view  is  that  British  opinion  from  top  to  bottom  (and  not 
merely  within  Labor  Party)  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  action  that 
would  contribute  to  UN  forces  becoming  entangled  in  war  with  Com¬ 
mie  China;  that  u.se  of  bomb  in  Korea  which  is  regarded  as  Churchill 
said  as  “diversion”  would  be  likely  precipitate  such  an  inextricable 

'Not  printed.  This  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Missions  in  .Ankara,  Athen.s, 
Brussels,  Cairo,  Copenliagen,  The  Hague,  Li.sbon,  London,  Oslo,  Paris,  Rome, 
Stockholm,  Tehran,  and  Vienna  and  the  OfBce  of  the  High  Commissioner  in 
Frankfort.  It  requested  an  analysis  of  public  reaction  to  the  present  situation 
in  Korea  and  suggestions  on  what  could  be  done  in  the  psychological  field  to 
reas.sure  and  stiffen  the  public  and  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  free  nation.s. 
(511.00/ll-2n.")0) 

“  Not  printed.  This  telegram  detailed  some  of  the  reasons  for  British  concern 
outlined  in  telegram  3043,  November  24  (see  footnote  1  to  telegram  3076  from 
Ijondon,  received  at  1 : 31  p.  m.  on  November  25,  p.  1234).  Most  British  criticisms 
derived  from  distrust  of  the  policies  of  General  Mac.Arthur  and  api)eared  centered 
in  the  belief  that  the  U.N.  offensive  was  launched  in  the  midst  of  British 
propo.sals  for  a  solution  in  Korea,  that  military  pressure  might  now  be  exerted 
for  authority  to  bomb  Manchuria,  and  that  U.N.  orders  were  being  flouted 
by  open  support  of  the  “malodorous”  Rhee  regime.  The  criticisms  were  all  leveled 
at  General  MacArthur,  not  at  President  Truman  or  Secretary  of  State  Acheson. 
(741.00/11-3050) 
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entanglement  and  that  there  should  be  close  Anglo-American  con¬ 
sultations  before  any  such  decision  taken. 

Attlee’s  Washington  visit  closely  linked  in  all  British  press  today 
with  atomic  issue  and  his  quick  decision  to  go  has  plainly  relieved 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  serious  public  tension  here.  Impor¬ 
tance  of  this  aspect  visit  and  of  Truman- Attlee  talks  therefore  should 
be  borne  fully  in  mind  by  all  information  media. 

Foreign  Office  emphasized  to  Embassy  Office  today  it  believes 
important  avoid  overplaying  or  dramatizing  visit  to  avoid  disap¬ 
pointment  later,  and  suggests  publicity  stress  general  nature  of  talks. 

Embassy  impression  is  that  vis-a-vis  present  F ar  Eastern  situation 
and  explicitly  prospect  of  becoming  entangled  in  all-out  war  with 
China,  British  opinion,  always  very  reluctant  as  evidenced  by  their 
reaction  on  Formosa,  has  now  hardened  against  any  statement,  step 
or  policy  which  appears  to  lead  in  that  direction.  But  Embassy  also 
con\'inced  that  this  extreme  British  caution  with  its  apparent  under¬ 
tones  is  confined  to  issue  of  war  with  China  and  would  not  extend  to 
Europe  which  all  British  press  and  government  spokesmen  emphasize 
is  crucial  area.  Embassy  feels  it  is  important  keep  this  background 
in  mind  when  handling  information  on  Attlee  trip  and  'Washington 
talks.  Meantime  however  Embassy  feels  there  is  special  and  urgent 
need  to  meet  criticism  here  of  MacArthur  and  of  his  recent  strategy. 
In  particidar  recommend  high  level  statement  (possibly  Marshall) 
emphasizing  with  all  possible  documentary  evidence,  that  Chinese 
Commies  had  mounted  and  were  on  point  of  launching  major  offen¬ 
sive  against  UN  foi-ces  prior  to  MacArthur’s  thrust. 

PIOLMES 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  held  its  314th  meeting  on 
December  1  from  3  to  6  p.  m. ;  for  the  record  of  the  meeting,  see  U.N. 
document  A/PV.314.  The  Assembly  approved  Resolutions  410  A  and 
B  (V),  providing  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Korea  and  financial 
arrangements  related  thereto.  The  vote  in  both  cases  was  51  to  0,  with 
5  abstentions.  The  resolutions  established  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency  (UNKRA)  under  the  direction  of  a  ITnited 
Nations  Agent  General  and  provided  for  a  Negotiating  Committee  to 
consult  with  member  and  nonmember  states  concerning  financial  con¬ 
tributions  for  Korean  relief.  For  the  text  of  the  resolutions,  see  Year- 
hook  of  the  United  Nations,  1950,  page  280,  or  American  Foreign 
Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents,  volume  II,  page  2585,  or  U.N. 
document  A/1775,  page  31. 
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795.00/12-150 :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretai'y  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Ofjfices  ^ 
SECRET  PRIORITY  WASHINGTON,  December  1, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

NIACT 

221.  In  light  Sov  veto  of  6-power  res  on  Korea  we  can  see  at  this 
time  no  further  fruitful  action  which  can  be  taken  in  SC.  Attitude  of 
Chi  Commie  reps  has  been  completely  intransigent  and  non-concilia- 
tory.  Efforts  that  have  been  made  by  various  dels  which  have  recog¬ 
nized  Peiping  regime  to  consult  with  these  reps  have  been  repulsed, 
and  reps  in  NY  are  being  isolated  from  contact  with  all  dels  except 
that  of  Sov.  Under  these  circumstances  best  way  of  bringing  to  bear 
full  weight  of  world  opinion  is  by  airing  in  forum  of  GA  real  nature 
and  gravity  of  Chi  intervention  in  Korea.  At  present  time  it  is  only 
in  this  way  that  we  feel  that  any  influence  can  be  exerted  on  future 
action  of  Chi  Commie  Govt  and  Chi  people. 

Furthermore,  in  light  of  Sov  veto,  to  bring  case  before  GA  is  fully 
in  conformity  with  concepts  which  underlie  ics  adopted  at  this  session 
of  GA  called  “Uniting  for  Peace”.  Having  adopted  that  res  by  such  an 
overwhelming  vote,  it  wld  be  almost  inconceivable  for  ^Members  of  UN 
to  sit  by  in  inactivity  after  6-power  res  has  been  defeated  in  SC  by 
Sov  veto. 

Furthermore,  US  believes  that  we  shld  exhaust  in  UN  all  processes 
for  reconciling  differences  and  bringing  about  peaceful  settlement. 

In  our  view  most  effective  manner  of  bringing  matter  before  GA 
wld  be  to  have  six  sponsors  of  vetoed  SC  lies  join  in  proposing  a 
new  item  on  Assembly’s  agenda,  “Intervention  of  the  Central  Govt 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in  Korea”,  as  a  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  urgency. 

In  nr  consultations  it  has  been  suggested  and  we  agree  that  first 
step  in  GA  consideration  shld  be  adoption  of  vetoed  SC  res.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  new  developments,  views  of  other  dels  and  response  of  Chi 
Commie  Govt  the  GA  might  wish  to  make  further  recommendations 
or  modify  or  expand  that  res. 

Request  you  take  up  on  urgent  basis  with  FonOff  our  attitude  on 
this  question  with  view  to  having  govt  to  which  you  accredited  issue 
instructions  to  its  UN  del  to  join  with  us  in  referring  matter  to  GA. 
We  wld  have  in  mind  suitable  announcement  by  6-powers  that  we 

‘This  message  was  sent  to  Ankara,  Athen.s,  Bangkok,  Belgrade,  Cairo,  Can¬ 
berra,  The  Hague,  Havana,  Ijondon,  Manila,  Moscow,  New  Delhi,  Oslo,  Ottawa, 
Paris,  I’retoria,  Quito,  Seoul,  Stockholm,  Taipei,  Wellington,  and  the  U.S. 
Mission  at  the  United  Nations. 
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were  agreed  to  refer  matter  jointly  to  GA  at  earliest  possible  date  and 
therafter  formally  to  propose  agenda  item  to  SYG. 

Specific  actions  re  joint  submission  GA  required  in  Embs  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  France,  Norway,  UK. 

This  tel  being  transmitted  all  members  SC,  and  all  countries  having 
military  forces  in  Korea,  so  that  their  FonOffs,  except  Sov,  can  be 
informed  of  US  position  and  proposed  couree  of  action. 

Acheson 


795.00/12-150:  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  December  1, 1950 — 9 : 04  p.  m. 

PRiORiTT  [Received  December  1 — 9 : 20  p.  m.] 

930.  Indian  contacts  with  Chinese  Communist  delegation.  At  11 
a.  m.  today  B.  N.  Rau  accompanied  by  Dayal  called  on  General  Wu 
and  talked  with  him  for  about  an  hour.  Present  also  were  Ch’iao  ^  and 
P’u  Shan,* *  P’u  Shan  as  interpreter.  Dayal  informed  USGADel  it  was 
obvious  to  him  that  General  IVu  merely  hardheaded  soldier,  while 
Ch  iao  really  brains  of  group.  Dayal  stated  one  encouraging  outcome 
of  conversation  is  that  IVu  has  accepted  invitation  for  dinner  with 
Rau  December  3,  and  Wu  also  indicated  willingness  for  social  con¬ 
tacts  w'ith  other  representatives,  including  British.  In  conversation 
with  Gross,  Rau  characterized  atmosphere  of  conversation  as  friendly 
and  stated  Wu  expressed  desire  for  “peaceful  settlement”  without, 
however,  specifying  what  this  means.  Rau  said  he  was  not  at  liberty 
reveal  parts  of  conversation  but  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  so  later. 
From  Rail’s  remarks  regarding  his  talk  with  Wu,  Gross  derived  im¬ 
pression  Rau  following  weak  appeasing  line. 

Please  relay  AmEmbassy  New  Delhi  as  USUN  7. 

Austin 

‘Ch’iao  Kuan-hua,  adviser  to  General  Wu  in  the  delegation  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  to  the  United  Nation.?,  was  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry’s  Foreign  Policy  Committee  and  Vice  President  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Iiistitute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  addition  to  being  Director  of  the  International 
News  Bureau  in  the  Press  Administration. 

*  Rung  P’u-sheng,  a  member  of  the  PRC  delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  was 
Deputy  Director  of  the  International  Organization  and  Conference  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 


468-808—76 - 88 
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795.00/12-150 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

coNiTDENTiAL  New  \  ork,  Dccoiiibcr  1,  1950 — 11:  •15  p.  ni. 

[Kcceived  December  2 — 1'2 : 17  a.  m.] 

931.  Keactions  to  President’s  statement  on  A-Bomb  re  Sandifer- 
Brown  ^  telecon  December  1.  With  exception  of  Latins,  majority  of 
delegates  commenting  expressed  considerable  concern  Avhen  reports  of 
President’s  statement  first  spread  from  newsroom.  Number  of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Commonwealth  delegates  appeared  greatly  shocked.  Sub¬ 
sequent  clarification  had  calming  effect  but  did  not  entirely  satisfy 
them.  In  particular,  they  seemed  have  little  confidence  that  fears 
aroused  at  home  would  be  allayed.  Coulson,  UK,  spoke  ivith  emphasis 
along  these  lines  today. 

Federer,  German  observer,  felt  threat  or  even  use  of  A-Bomb  would 
solve  nothing.  It  would  not  frighten  Chinese  Communists  or  USSB 
Government,  since  sacrifice  of  life  was  not  an  important  consideration. 
Opinion  expressed  by  several  European  correspondents  that  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement  would  receive  heavy  play  in  Stalinist  propaganda. 

Among  Arab  and  Israeli  delegates.  President’s  clarification  and 
our  own  explanations  by  no  means  dispelled  impression  US  has  under 
active  consideration  use  of  bomb  in  Korea.  Opinion  expressed  this 
would  inevitably  start  world  war  3  and  that  bomb  then  would  be  used 
by  USSR  in  other  parts  of  world.  SeA^eral  Arab  delegates  Avent  out  of 
their  way  to  coiiA’^ey  fear,  as  expressed  to  them  by  Asian  delegates,  that 
A-Bomb  might  Ix'.  dropped  again  on  Asian  people.  Barcmdy,  Saudi 
Arabia,  today  spoke  with  deep  emotion  to  ilrs.  Roosevelt  along  these 
lines  saying  matter  had  been  discussed  at  length  among  delegates  of 
smaller  countries  and  requesting  their  vieAvs  be  transmitted  to  Presi¬ 
dent.  lie  felt  impression  AA'ould  spread  in  Asia  that  US  intended  to 
use  bomb  against  a  colored  people.  If  bomb  used,  effect  on  US  relations 
AA'ould  be  disastrous  for  years  to  come.  Mi’s.  Roose\'elt  replied  Avar  itstdf 
was  basic  evil.  Although  she  hoped  it  Avould  not  be  necessary  to  use 
A-P>omb  in  Korea,  choice  of  Aveapons  Avould  haA’e  to  be  decided  in  tei’ins 
militaiT  situation  at  particular  time. 

Dayal,  India,  and  several  membei-s  Pakistan  delegation  were  dis¬ 
turbed  at  initial  reports  but  somewhat  I’oassured  by  later  clarification. 
Still,  they  agreed  threat  to  use  bomb  Avould  reinforce  idea  US  Avilling 
use  mass  destruction  methods  on  Asians  but  not  Europeans. 

In  contrast,  one  or  two  Arab  rejiresentatives  seemed  prepared  to 
accept  use  of  bomb  if  necessary  and  Kanellopoulos,  Greece,  Sarper, 

*  Ben.ifimin  II.  Brown,  Deputy  Secretary-General  of  the  U.S.  Mission  at  tlie 
United  Nations. 
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Tui'koy,  Ardalan,  Iran,  Aziz,  Afghanistan,  Asad,  Sandi  Arabia,  and 
C’ooper,  Liberia,  seemed  to  understand  President’s  statement  and  fully 
approved  it. 

Austin 


79.-).00/12-250  :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Greece  {Maynard)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Athens,  December  2, 1950—8  p.  m. 

NLvcT  [Deceived  December  2 — 1 :  49  a.  m.] 

1776.  Deference  Depcirtel  221,  December  1.  Prime  Minister  promises 
to  send  immediate  instructions  along  following  lines  to  Greek  delegate 
atGA: 

^  “Ainerican  Lmbassy  advises  that  six  sponsors  of  vetoed  Security 
Council  resolution  wdll  join  in  proposing  a  new  item  on  General  As¬ 
sembly's  agenda  ‘Intervention  of  Cential  Government  of  Peoples  De¬ 
public  of  China  in  Koi’ea’.  Lou  are  instructed  to  join  wholeheartedly 
with  United  States  delegate  in  referring  this  matter  to  GA  and  to 
fully  support  American  position  Korea.'’  ^ 

Maynard 

1  Telegram  734  from  Taipei,  received  at  1 :  55  a.  m.  on  December  3,  reported 
similar  wholehearted  support  for  the  U.S.  position  being  expressed  by  the 
Republic  of  China  (7!)5.00/12-350). 


795.00/12-250 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  hy  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle.,  Special  As- 
,mta?it  to  the  Secretary  of  State.,  and  hy  Mr.  ^Yilliam  J .  Sheppard, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Executive  Secretariat 


TOP  SECRET 

Participants: 


[Washington,]  December  2, 1950 — 10 :30  a.m. 


Secretary 
Senator  Austin 
Ambassador  Gross 
^Ir.  Jessu]) 

Mr.  ^Matthews 


l\Ir.  Dusk 
Mr.  Nitze 
IMr.  Battle 
!Mr.  Sheppard 
Mr.  Ilickerson 


Mr.  Acheson  opened  the  meeting  with  the  request  that  Mr.  Trueheart 
of  the  D  Area  ^  give  a  briefing  on  the  current  situation  in  Korea. 

After  this  briefing  had  taken  place,  the  Secretary  said  that  we  had 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  developments  in  Korea  and  had 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  Military  Establishment.  He  mentioned 
that  the  Military  were  extremely  pessimistic  about  the  present  situation 


*  AVilliam  C.  Truehc.art,  Int(*lligence  Staff  Olficcr,  l)c[).artmcnt  of  State. 
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and  said  that  it  was  uncertain  just  wliat  the  decision  would  be  so  far 
as  establishing  a  line  on  which  we  could  hold.  He  said  that  we  were 
looking  at  possible  political  courses  in  the  light  of  the  extremely  grave 
military  situation.  He  said  that  our  objectives  in  regard  to  Korea  in 
the  UN  were  as  follows : 

1.  To  increase  the  security  of  our  troops  that  are  fighting  there. 

2.  To  localize  the  conflict;  that  is,  avoid  becoming  involved  in  a 
more  general  war. 

3.  To  end  the  Korean  situation  quickly  on  a  statisfactory  UN  basis 
and  disengage  US  troops  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

4.  To  maintain  a  solid  front  among  our  allies  and,  if  possible,  retain 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  UN. 

In  order  to  further  these  objectives  we  would  take  the  following  line 
in  the  UN : 

1.  That  the  interv'ention  of  the  Chinese  Communists  has  raised  the 
gravest  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

2.  If  it  continues,  this  intervention  will  cause  a  chain  of  develop¬ 
ments  which  will  bring  unparalleled  destruction  to  large  areas  of  the 
world; 

3.  That  the  entire  purpose  of  the  UN  Chailer  would  come  to  naught 
if  this  is  not  stopped ; 

4.  That  the  first  point  is  to  stop  the  fighting  in  Korea  immediately ; 

5.  That  the  UN  should  call  upon  the  Chinese  Communists  to  halt 
their  attack  and  when  they  have  done  so  the  UN  forces  will  cease  any 
further  hostilities  against  them; 

6.  That  we  believe  the  alleged  reasons  for  the  Chinese  Commimists’ 
intervention  to  be  completely  without  foundation. 

7.  That  the  UN  cannot  be  the  place  for  settling  disputes,  which  is 
one  of  its  primary  functions,  while  the  fighting  is  still  going  on. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  was  aware  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
might  be  unwilling  to  agree  to  a  cease  fire  or  might  state  conditions, 
such  as  withdrawing  to  the  38th  Parallel,  etc.  Senator  Austin  replied 
that  one  of  the  conditions  might  be  the  withdrawal  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet  from  Formosa. 

The  Senator  said  that  many  proposals  were  made  to  him.  He  men¬ 
tioned  that  a  Chinese,  unknown  to  him,  had  stopped  him  in  the  cor- 
ridore  and  suggested  that  Korea  be  made  a  dominion  of  the  Peiping 
Government.  Senator  Austin  said  that  he  had  no  idea  who  this  was, 
but  he  may  have  been  a  member  of  the  delegation.  He  replied  that 
this  was  absolutely  impossible  and  the  conversation  ended  there. 

The  Senator  said  his  correspondence  had  been  very  large  and  was 
divided  between  those  who  went  out  all  the  way  and  recommended  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  opposite  line  of  those  who  wanted  to  with- 
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draw  from  Korea  entirely.  He  mentioned  a  letter  from  iVIrs.  Bolton, ^ 
which  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Hickerson  for  action. 

Ambassador  Gross  said  that  he  thought  the  question  at  the  outset 
is  how  to  establish  contact  with  the  Chinese  Communists,  where  to  get 
in  touch  with  them,  and  who  should  serve  as  intermediary.  He  said 
Sir  Benegal  Rau  was  the  most  obvious  intermediary  and  that,  while 
he  was  often  unreliable,  he  may  be  the  best  available.  Mr.  Gross 
mentioned  numerous  conversations  recently  with  people  at  the  UN  and 
said  the  general  feeling  was  that  we  should  exploit  the  Rau  approach 
to  General  Wu.  He  said  that  he  had  not  encouraged  this  but  had  told 
Rau  that  when  they  had  something  they  wanted  to  discuss  we  would, 
of  course,  be  happy  to  consult  with  them. 

Mr.  Gross  said  that  the  attitude  of  many  of  our  allies  hinged  on  the 
question  of  what  we  are  doing  in  an  effort  to  work  things  out,  and  he 
felt  that  we  must  consider  this  and  the  possible  use  of  an  intermediary. 

Mr.  Gross  referred  to  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Rau  after  Rau  had 
seen  Wu.  He  said  that  Rau  had  said  he  could  not  disclose  all  that  took 
place.  Mr.  Gross  said  that  Rau  had  told  Jebb  the  same  thing  and  that 
Jebb  thought  that  some  offer  might  have  been  made  by  Wu.  IMr.  Gross 
did  not  get  that  impression  at  all  from  his  conversation  with  Rau. 

iMr.  Gross  said  that  Rau  had  expressed  to  him  the  Indian  position 
that  India  felt  that  the  recently  vetoed  resolution  was  inadequate  and 
inappropriate  to  the  present  situation  and  that  India  would  want  the 
resolution  changed  to  include  other  methods  of  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem.  He  did  not  state  specifically  what  these  methods  might  be,  but  said 
that  they  were  along  the  lines  of  the  amendments  which  the  Indians 
had  suggested  informally  when  the  resolution  came  up  before.® 

Mr.  Jessup  said  that  if  we  decided  to  proceed  through  an  intermedi¬ 
ary  we  could  visualize  our  views  being  presented  through  Sir  Benegal 
Rau  to  General  Wu  through  Mao  to  Moscow.  The  point  he  wished  to 
make  was  that  it  might  be  better  to  make  a  more  direct  approach  to 
^foscow  in  the  beginning,  perhaps  having  someone  talk  to  Mr.  Malik. 
Mr.  Jessup  elaborated  on  this  by  saying  that  the  use  of  intermediaries 
is  a  very  slow  process  and  a  more  direct  approach  would  save  time. 
Mr.  Gross  said  that  we  would  not  even  need  an  intermediary  with 
^Ir.  Malik  because  conversations  between  the  United  States  Delega¬ 
tion  and  Malik  are  rather  routine. 

The  Secretary  said  that  we  might  decide  that  we  should  use  all 
avenues,  maybe  even  taking  it  into  the  Political  Committee  at  the 
j)roper  time. 

’Representative  France.s  P.  Bolton,  Republican,  of  Ohio.  The  letter  Is  not 
printed. 

*  See  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Noyes,  November  21,  p.  1208. 
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Mr.  Gross  reverted  to  the  discussions  between  Sir  Benegal  Ran  and 
General  Wu  and  suggested  that  in  this  connection  the  Department  ask 
Ambassador  Henderson  to  request  the  Indian  Government  to  author¬ 
ize  Sir  Benegal  to  talk  with  us  freely  and  not  to  hold  back  any 
significant  information  in  connection  with  the  Eau-Wu  discussions. 
iMr.  Matthews  suggested  that  perhaps  a  better  approach  would  be  to 
ask  Ambassador  Henderson  to  talk  to  Mr.  Bajpai  to  see  what  informa¬ 
tion  he  could  obtain  which  is  not  now  available  to  us.  Ambassador 
Gross  inquired  whether  we  had  written  off  a  direct  approach  to  the 
Peiping  Government  through  some  government  represented  there. 
^Ir.  Matthews  noted  that  we  had  tried  this  earlier  and  had  not  been 
successful. 

Senator  Austin  inquired  at  this  point  whether  we  had  a  draft  paper 
which  we  wanted  him  to  introduce  in  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Secretary  replied  that  we  were  still  considering  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  have  conversations  Avithout  putting  any  specific  position 
in  writing.  If  we  didn’t  have  the  conversations  first,  we  might  later 
have  to  water-down  whateA'er  position  we  had  introduced,  and  we 
had  wanted  to  consult  with  Senator  Austin  and  Ambassador  Gross 
first.  In  this  connection  the  Secretary  noted  that  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  our  approach  should  be  very  calm  and  without  vilification. 

At  this  point  the  Secretary  again  )  eferred  to  the  line  we  would  take 
in  the  United  Nations  in  furthering  our  objectiA^es.  The  Secretary 
indicated  that  he  thought  this  a})proach  Avould  appeal  to  our  allies 
in  that  it  Avas  a  sober,  responsible  position  which  clearly  indicated 
that  this  Government  does  not  Avish  to  j)rovoke  a  larger  conllict. 

In  connection  Avith  the  method  of  approach,  !Mr.  Nitze  raised  the 
question  as  to  Avhether  it  Avouldn't  be  better  to  proceed  secretly  Avith 
negotiations  Avhile  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  public  attitude  of 
firmness.  The  Secretary  replied  that  we  should  consider  this  but  at 
the  same  time  should  keep  in  mind  that  a  more  open  approach  alloAved 
us  to  bring  the  maximum  pressure  on  Mao. 

Mr.  Gross  said  there  Avas  no  question  but  that  Formosa  and  the 
seating  problem  Avould  be  bound  to  come  up. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  in  this  Avhole  matter  Ave  must  keep  our¬ 
selves  in  position  to  do  whateA'er  Ave  need  to  do  to  secure  our  troops 
and  our  course  of  action  should  not  forfeit  our  flexibility  in  this 
respect. 

IMr.  Gross  said  that  another  course  of  action  might  be  to  use  a 
subcommission  of  the  Security  Council.  They  could  meet  quickly  and 
as  their  first  recommendation  suggest  that  there  be  a  cease  fire  order. 
Prior  to  such  an  approach,  specific  suggestions  could  be  made  to 
!Mr.  Malik  to  determine  his  attitude. 

Senator  Austin  said  that  he  had  spent  so  much  time  at  the  UN  that 
he  felt  that  he  fairly  Avell  reflected  their  vieAvpoint;  that  he  and  his 
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start'  liad  worked  strenuously  getting  the  delegations  in  line  behind 
tlie  resolution  which  was  vetoed  in  the  Security  Council ;  and  that  as  a 
result  they  had  a  certain  amount  of  momentum  underway  with  the 
other  delegations.  This  momentum,  he  indicated,  rests  considerably 
on  an  attitude  of  firmness  toward  representatives  of  the  USSR  and 
of  iNlao.  The  Senator  indicated  that  this  momentum  would  need  to  be 
maintained  and  that  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  return  to  New  York 
and  immediately  start  talking  about  some  kind  of  an  armistice. 
Mr.  Gross  said  that  it  was  his  feeling  that  the  momentum  of  the  present 
resolution  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  further  negotiations  and 
that  the  negotiations  would  fit  in  with  the  line  which  we  had  been 
taking  in  New  York. 

Senator  Austin  suggested  that  we  go  ahead  and  let  Sir  Benegal 
make  his  amendments  in  the  General  Assembly  along  the  lines  wdiich 
he  is  now  thinking  and  in  this  manner  neither  side  in  the  conflict  would 
need  to  bear  the  onus  of  an  initiative  for  stopping  the  fighting. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Acheson  suggested  that  departmental  staff  work 
today  with  Senator  Austin  and  Mr.  Gross  to  produce  a  memorandum 
by  evening  for  the  President  and  Secretary  Marshall  which  would 
outline  a  course  of  political  action  which  might  be  followed  in  the  event 
that  the  military  situation  requires  it.'* 


‘  The  text  of  this  memorandum  was  incorporated  in  telegram  Gadel  153  to 
New  York,  transmitted  at  7  p.  m.  on  December  2,  p.  1307. 


.320/12-250 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Holmes)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  London,  December  2, 1950 — 1  p.  m. 

RRiORiTY  [Received  December  2 — 11 : 26  a.  m.] 

3235.  Depci rtel  221,  December  1  discussed  with  Foreign  Office  this 
morning.  Foreign  Office  states  that  its  previous  doubts  over  desirability 
GA  consideration  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea  were  resolved  yester¬ 
day  and  Jebb  instructed  vote  in  favor  introducing  vetoed  six-power 
resolution  into  GA. 

While  Foreign  Office  not  optimistic  re  recent  indications  Chinese 
delegation  willing  meet  delegates  other  nations,  it  feels  even  slight 
holies  something  helpful  resulting  from  informal  convei*sations  should 
not  be  prejudiced  and  is  therefore  in  no  hurry  to  undertake  formal 
action  in  GA.  It  feels  that  in  any  event  there  is  not  sufficient  urgency 
warrant  action  before  there  is  opportunity  consider  matter  during 
or  in  connection  with  Attlee  conversations. 


IIOMMES 
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795.00/12-250 :  Telegram 

The  Amhassador  in  France  {Bruce)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Paris,  December  2, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  December  2 — 2 :  53  p.  m.] 

3122,  Bonsai  ^  discussed  Department  niact  circular  221,  Decem¬ 
ber  2  [7]  with  La  Toumelle  (Director  Political  Affairs)  andWolfrom 
(Subdirector  United  Nations  Affairs)  this  afternoon.  They  expressed 
themselves  in  general  agreement  as  to  future  action  in  UN  in  light 
Soviet  veto  in  Security  Council  of  six-power  resolution  on  Korea.  They 
are  in  close  touch  with  UN  delegation.  They  made  following  comments : 

1.  Before  General  Assembly  can  act  on  any  recommendation  or 
resolution  it  will  be  necessary  for  Security  Council  have  procedural 
vote  to  remove  item  from  agenda.  Pending  such  action.  General  As¬ 
sembly  could  of  course  discuss  matter,  Wolfrom  stated  that  when 
“Uniting  for  Peace”  resolution  was  under  consideration,  US  delega¬ 
tion  agreed  as  to  continued  applicability  Article  12  of  Charter. 

2.  Foreign  Office  reports  agree  generally  with  those  published  in 
press  here  to  effect  Chinese  Communist  representatives  in  New  York 
have  had  conversations  with  Indian  delegation  and  with  Lie.  Though 
these  conversations  are  reported  to  have  dealt  in  generalities,  general 
impression  not  unfavorable. 

Wolfrom  believes  placing  of  matter  on  General  Assembly  agenda 
function  of  General  Assembly’s  secretariat  and  not  of  Secretary 
General. 

Bruce 

^  Philip  W.  Bonsai,  Counselor  of  Embassy. 


795.00/12-250 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  the  Netherlands  (Chapin)  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 

SECRET  The  Hague,  December  2, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

niact  [Received  December  2 — 4 :  51  p.  m.] 

818.  I  communicated  Dopcirtel  221  December  1  which  received 
2  p.  m.  today  to  Boon,  SecGen  FonOff.  He  said  instruction  to  support 
vetoed  SC  resolution  on  presentation  GA  already  sent  the  Netherlands 
delegation  but  in  absence  of  Stikker  and  unavailability  Prf^^in  delega¬ 
tion  cautioned  not  support  any  more  strongly  worded  resolution  until 
after  communication  FonOff.  Boon  agreed  logical  next  step  is  referral 
question  to  GA. 
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Boon  added  government  greatly  perturbed  existing  situation  and 
said  FonOff  had  had  no  word  from  Peking  since  November  26.  Said 
he  checked  with  Swedes  who  experiencing  same  difficulty.  Feared 
messages  being  held  up. 

^fy  impression  based  on  talks  with  other  Netherlands  officials  and 
diplomats  is  that  while  during  preceding  crisis  it  is  populace  who 
worried,  now  it  government  which  is  frankly  scared  over  possibilities 
of  developing  situation.  Boon  reiterated  that  Dutch  attitude  same  as 
British,  F rench,  Belgians  and  representatives  among  whom  Belgian 
Ambassador  last  night  indicated  many  continuing  perturbed 
consultations. 

Though  Boon  in  no  sense  advocated  appeasement  it  clear  to  me  from 
his  remarks  he  echoing  sentiments  already  expressed  to  me  by  NAT 
diplomats  and  Netherlands  officials  that  piumaiy  concern  of  NAT 
countries  naturally  enough  European  defense  and  that  even  some  loss 
of  face  at  this  time  in  Orient  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard  western 
civilization.  They  are  most  fearful  US  might  take  stronger  action 
unilaterally  despite  assurances  to  contrary  which  would  bring  about 
all  out  war  in  Orient. 

Chapin 


320/12-250  :  Telerra* 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

TOP  SECRET  PRIORITY  WASHINGTON,  December  2, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 
NLVCT 

Gadel  153.  Eyes  only  for  Austin  and  Gross.  Set  forth  below  is  memo 
resulting  from  consultations  this  afternoon : 

Recommended  Steps  in  the  UN.  (1)  Prompt  submission  to  the  GA 
by  the  six  powers  of  new  agenda  item  entitled  “Intervention  of  the 
Central  Peoples  Govt  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  Korea”. 

(2)  Concurrent  submission  of  explanatory  memorandum  in  such 
form  as  to  leave  open  nature  of  resolution  which  might  be  adopted  by 
GA. 

(3)  Unless  military  situation  requires  different  course  of  action, 
submission  in  GA  of  resolution  vetoed  in  SC. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  military  necessity  requires  an  immediate  cease 
fire,  the  following  alternative  courses  slild  be  considered: 

{a)  An  approach  to  the  Russians  or  Chinese  Communists  or  both 
either  directly,  or  indirectly  through  an  intermediary,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  their  agreement  to  the  issuance  of  an  immediate  cease  fire 
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and  confirmation  of  tliat  agreement  by  resolution  in  the  SC  or  in  any 
other  way  satisfactory  to  them. 

The  approach  to  the  Russians  and/or  Chinese  Communists  cld  bo 
made  directly  by  the  US,  by  the  UK,  by  the  Indian  Rep,  by  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Rep,  or  by  some  combination  of  the  foregoing.  If  the  approach 
is  made  in  Peiping  the  Swedish  Ambas  cld  be  used. 

(b)  If  it  is  deemed  inadvisable  to  initiate  an  approach  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians  or  Chinese,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  there  cld  be  proposed  in 
the  GA  a  resolution  calling  for  an  immediate  cease  fire.  This  cld  be 
done  by  introducing  a  cease  fire  resolution  instead  of  the  vetoed  SC 
resolution  and  accelerate  Assembly  procedures  so  that  the  whole  matter 
is  taken  up  in  plenary  session.  It  is  believed  that  it  wld  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  vote  in  this  fashion  within  24  to  48  hrs  after  the  matter  is 
jilaced  on  the  Assembly’s  agenda. 

(c)  A  third  and  slower  alternative  wld  be  to  proceed  in  the  Assembly 
by  submitting  the  vetoed  SC  resolution  in  the  first  instance,  anil 
arrange  for  the  introduction  in  the  Assembly  by  amendment  of  that 
resolution  or  otherwise  of  a  cease  fire  resolution  in  which  we  wld 
acquiesce  and  which  w^e  wld  push  forward  to  a  prompt  vote.  It  wld 
also  be  possible  for  some  other  delegation  to  introduce  a  cease  fire 
resolution  in  the  Assembly  as  an  interim  measure  pending  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  vetoed  resolution. 

(5)  If  an  approach  to  the  Soviet  and/or  Chinese  is  made  and  re¬ 
jected  we  shld  proceed  in  the  GA  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  the  maximum  support  of  the  free  world  for  such  action  on  the 
ground  as  is  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

Aciieson 


705.00/12-250 

'Memorandum  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
TOP  SECRET  [Washington,  December  2,  1950.]  ^ 

So^^ET  Intentions  in  the  Curpent  Situation 

1.  Developments  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  indicate  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  intervention  is  to  render  the  UN  position 
in  Korea  untenable. 

2.  The  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  and  urgent  de¬ 
fensive  picparations  in  China  show  that  this  intervention  was  under¬ 
taken  with  appreciation  of  the  risk  of  general  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Communist  China  and  perhaps  in  expectation  of  such  a 
development. 


'The  .source  text  contained  no  indication  of  date  other  than  the  note  at  tiie 
end  of  the  document.  This  paper  was  pre.suniahly  taken  by  Mr.  Ache.son  to  his 
meetiiiff  (see  infra)  with  President  Truman,  Secretary  Marshall,  and  General 
Bradley  (see  Acheson,  Present  at  the  Creation,  pp.  473-474). 
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3.  It  is  highly  improbable  tliat  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
would  have  accepted  this  risk  without  explicit  assurance  of  effective 
Soviet  support. 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  will  probably : 

a.  Continue  to  support  Chinese  Communist  operations  in  Korea  by 
the  i)rovision  of  suitable  materiel,  technical  personnel,  and  even 
“volunteer”  units,  as  necessary. 

h.  Provide  aircraft  and  anti-aircraft  artillery,  with  trained  person¬ 
nel,  as  necessary  for  the  defense  of  targets  in  China  against  UN  air 
attack. 

c.  Come  openly  to  the  military  support  of  Communist  China,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty,  in  the  event  of  major  US  (UIN) 
operations  against  Chinese  territory. 

5.  The  Soviet  iTilers,  in  directing  or  sanctioning  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  intervention  in  Korea,  must  have  appreciated  the  increased  risk 
of  global  war  and  have  felt  ready  to  accept  such  a  development. 

0.  Intelligence  is  inconclusive  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Soviet  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  precipitate  a  global  war  now.  If  the  Soviet  rulers  do  now 
intend  to  bring  on  such  a  war,  they  might  well  prefer  that  it  should 
develop  from  the  situation  in  East  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if 
they  do  not  intend  to  precipitate  a  global  war,  they  must  estimate  that 
a  broadening  of  the  Korean  war  into  a  general  war  between  the  United 
States  and  China  would  be  advantageous  to  the  USSR. 

7.  Whether  or  not  a  global  war  were  to  ensue,  the  USSR  could 
reasonably  hope  to  derive  the  following  advantages  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  general  war  between  the  United  States  and  Communist 
China : 

a.  The  diversion  of  effective  US  and  allied  forces  to  operations  in 
an  indecisive  theater  and  their  attrition  and  containment  there. 

1).  The  creation  of  dissension  between  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  which  is  more  feasible  with  respect  to  Asian  than  to  European 
issues. 

e.  The  disruption  of  the  coherence  achieved  by  the  UN  with  re- 
sjx'ct  to  the  original  Coinmunist  aggression  in  Korea. 

cL  The  obstruction  of  jdans  for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

e.  The  speedier  achievement  of  immediate  Communist  objectives  in 
Korea  and  Southeast  Asia. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  the  I’SSR  may  estimate  that  the  Thiitcd 
States  would  decline  the  immediate  challenge  in  Asia,  in  which  case 
the.  USSR  could  proceed  to  collect  the  immediate  stakes  in  Korea  and 
Indochina. 

OEXERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

0.  Tlie  Soviet  rulers  have  resolved  to  pursue  aggressively  their 
world-wide  attack  on  the  power  position  of  the  ITnited  States  and  its 
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allies,  regardless  of  the  possibility  that  global  war  may  result,  al¬ 
though  they  may  estimate  that  the  Western  Allies  would  seek  to  avoid 
such  a  development.  Further  direct  or  indirect  Soviet  aggression  in 
Europe  and  Asia  is  likely,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  Korean 
situation. 

10.  The  minimal  purpose  of  the  USSR  in  the  current  situation  is  to 
render  untenable  the  UK  position  in  Korea. 

11.  The  USSR  is  prepared  to  accept,  and  may  be  seeking  to  pre¬ 
cipitate,  a  general  war  between  the  United  States  and  China,  despite 
the  inherent  risk  of  global  war. 

12.  The  possibility  cannot  be  disregarded  that  the  USSR  may  al¬ 
ready  have  decided  to  precipitate  global  war  in  circumstances  most 
advantageous  to  itself  through  the  development  of  general  war  in 
Asia.  We  are  unable,  on  the  basis  of  present  intelligence,  to  determine 
the  probability  of  such  a  decision  having  in  fact  been  made. 

[Note:  This  estimate  is  being  issued  by  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  as  a  National  Intelligence  Estimate,  concurred  in  on 
December  2,  1950,  by  all  members  of  the  Intelligence  Advisory 
Committee.]  ^ 


’  Brackets  appear  in  the  source  text.  This  document  was  issued  as  N.I.E.  11, 
dated  December  5,  1950. 


7SS,S0/12-36* 

Memorandum,  hy  Mr.  LuciiM  D.  Battle,  Special.  Assistant  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  of  a  Meeting  Held  on  December  S,  1050 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  3,  1950. 

On  his  return  from  the  Wliite  House  last  night  where  he  had  met 
with  the  President,  General  IMarshall  and  General  Bradley,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  said  that  it  liad  been  agreed  to  proceed  with  paragraphs  1  and 
2  of  the  paper  entitled  “Recommended  Steps  in  the  United  Nations”.^ 
These  paragraphs  concern  the  submission  to  the  General  Assembly 
by  the  six  powers  of  a  new  agenda  item  entitled  “Intervention  of  the 
Central  Peoples  Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  in 
Korea”.  The  paragraphs  also  provide  for  the  concurrent  submission 
of  an  explanatory  memorandum  in  such  form  as  to  leave  open  the 
nature  of  the  resolution  which  might  be  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  President  and  General  Marshall  felt  that  the  proposal  in  para¬ 
graph  3  of  the  ])aper  for  the  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  resolution  vetoed  by  the  Security  Council  was  only  a  time-waster. 


'  The  text  of  the  paper  is  Incorjwrated  in  telegram  Gadel  15.3,  p.  1.307. 
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They  felt  that  it  might  be  a  good  stall  for  time  but  did  not  believe  it 
would  meet  the  current  situation. 

It  was  felt  generally  desirable  to  proceed  with  paragraphs  4  a  and  h 
of  this  paper  but  that  any  steps  should  be  after  the  telecon  with 
General  Collins  on  Sunday  morning,  December  3.*  It  was  also  felt  that 
action  on  these  points  should  await  Mr.  Attlee’s  arrival. 

The  Secretary  said  that  paragraph  4c  was  considered  too  slow  and 
it  was  believed  we  did  not  have  time  for  this  action. 

It  was  made  clear  that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  should  be 
our  public  position  for  the  immediate  time  being. 

The  President  and  General  ilarshall  said  that  they  felt  that  if 
any  negotiations  with  the  Russians  took  place,  the  United  States 
should  be  in  the  talks. 

There  was  a  di^ussion  as  to  the  price  which  might  be  asked  by  the 
Chinese  Conununists  as  payment  for  a  settlement  of  the  situation.  The 
Secretary  said  that  he  thought  the  least  that  they  would  ask  was  that 
we  go  south  of  the  38th  parallel.  General  Marshall  thought  that  it 
was  most  unlikely  that  the  Chinese  Communists  would  ask  for  this 
little,  and  the  Secretary  agreed.  The  Secretary  said  the  next  thing  they 
might  ask  is  that  we  get  out  of  Korea.  The  next  demand  might  be  a 
seat  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  next,  might  be  abandonment  of 
I  ormosa.  And  the  last,  might  be  placing  the  J apanese  peace  treaty 
negotiations  on  a  CFM  basis  with  China  represented.  This  would  fore¬ 
shadow  an  effort  to  get  us  out  of  Japan. 

General  Marshall  mentioned  that  we  were  in  a  great  dilemma  of 
determining  how  we  could  save  our  troops  and  protect  our  national 
honor  at  the  same  time.  He  thought  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to 
abandon  in  good  conscience  the  South  Koreans.  All  agreed  that  wo 
must  think  a  long  time  before  we  come  to  any  such  conclusion. 

Tlie  Secretary  discussed  briefly  his  conversation  with  the  President 
and  General  Marshall  on  the  domestic  situation.  lie  said  that,  regai  d- 
le.ss  of  whether  it  was  really  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  gaining 
autlioiity,  he  felt  that  it  was  in  the  public  interest  to  have  the  Presi¬ 
dent  declare  a  national  emergency  in  existence.  The  Secretary  felt 
that  this  would  be  highly  desirable  if  the  public  Avas  to  be  aware 
of  the  .seriousness  of  the  situation.  lie  also  mentioned  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  consider  use  of  his  powers  for  freezing  prices,  Avages,  etc. 
He  also  urged  that  the  President  establish  high  and  far-reaching 
production  controls.  He  indicated  the  President  said  he  agreed  with 
what  the  Secretary  had  said  on  these  points. 

’  General  Collins  arrived  in  Tokyo  on  December  4,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Korea  after  a  brief  meeting  with  General  Mac.4rthur;  see  Collins,  War  in  Peace- 
time,  in).  229-2.33. 
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The  Socretai-y  discussed  witli  (iieneral  Marshall  and  the  President 
the  urijency  of  jictting  our  armed  forces  built  up  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  also  the  need  for  getting  the  military  establishment  to  place 
its  orders  for  equipment,  materiel,  etc.,  as  rapidly  as  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  They  felt  that  additional  funds  in  the  form  of  appropria¬ 
tions  would  probably  not  actually  be  needed  at  present  and  believed 
that  the  funds  presently  available  were  ample  to  cover  the  accelei-ated 
program  for  the  time  being.®  INIr.  Acheson  urged  that  ordere  be  placed 
as  rapidly  as  i>ossible.  'VVlien  the  accelerated  production  gets  under 
way,  the  question  of  additional  funds  can  be  considered. 

It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  that  the  Secretary  and  such  otheis 
from  the  Department  as  he  designated  should  meet  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Statf  on  Sunday  moining,  December  3  at  9:30  and  that 
following  that  the  Secretary  and  General  INfarshall,  and  I  believe 
General  Bradley,  would  go  over  to  sec  the  President.  The  Secretary 
designated  Messrs.  Jessup,  Pusk,  Matthews  and  Nitze  to  attend  the 
meeting  from  the  Department  and  asked  that  I  call  Mr.  Ilarriman 
and  inform  him  of  the  meeting,  which  I  did. 

L.  D.  B[An'LE] 


[Annex] 

Memorandum  of  Conversatioji^  hy  the  Amhassador  at  Large  {Jesmp) 

Supplement  to  I\Ir.  Battle's  Memorandum  of  December  3  Eecord- 
iNO  THE  Secretary's  Conversation  "With  the  President,  General 
Marshall  and  Genitial  Bradley 

The  following  items  appear  in  my  notes  and  arc  therefore  included 
in  this  supidementary  memorandum. 

At  the  outset  of  the  conversation.  General  Mai’shall  said  the  situa¬ 
tion  looked  very  bad  indeed.  General  Bradley  also  took  an  extremely 
pessimistic  view  of  the  military  situation  and  thought  that  not  more 
than  48  to  72  hours  would  elapse  before  it  reached  a  crash  state. 

General  Bradley  thought  that  the  troops  of  the  Tenth  Corps  could 
be  evacuated  in  five  days  at  least  but  wondered  about  the  manner  of 
the  evacuation  unless  the  cease-fire  Avere  secured.  lie  thought  the  7th 
Division  might  be  saved  and  that  the  3rd  Division  was  nearer  the 
ports  and  could  get  out.  He  thought  we  might  lose  IVonsan  but  might 
hold  Ifungnam.  He  said  we  could  not  take  our  troops  out  and  leave 
the  POK  Capital  and  other  divisions  behind. 

’  On  December  1,  President  Truman  had  re(|uested  from  Conpres.s  an  additional 
appropriation  of  l)illion  for  the  Department  of  Defen.se  and  a  supple¬ 

mental  appropriation  of  $1,0.'30,000,()00  for  the  Atomic  Enerfcy  Commi.s.sion :  .see 
Pnhlio  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Hurry  S.  Truman,  PJ60, 
p.  728. 
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(leiieral  Marshall  said  that  even  a  Dunkirk  type  of  evacuation 
iniojht  be  prejudiced  if  the  Chinese  brought  in  their  air. 

The  President  raised  the  question  of  General  MacArthur's  view 
about  the  need  of  operations  across  the  frontier. 

The  Secietarj’  repeated  what  he  had  previously  said  to  General 
Mai-shall,  namely,  that  the  decisions  should  be  based  solely  on  whether 
it  Avould  help  or  hurt  our  troops.  We  need  a  very  good  military  judg- 
inent  as  to  whether  knocking  out  the  Chinese  airfields  would  bring  in 
the  Russians.  This  decision  should  not  be  made  by  MacArthur  but  by 
General  Marshall  on  the  advice  of  General  Collins,  who  should  stay 
in  Tokyo.  We  should  not  take  this  action  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
Korea  or  merely  for  the  purpose  of  retaliating  against  the  Chinese 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  evacuation  of  our  troops, 
if  necessary. 

The  Secretary  stressed  the  importance  of  having  at  least  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  consultation  with  Attlee  before  definitive  action  was 
taken. 

General  Marshall  indicated  that  we  might  have  only  48  hours  in 
which  to  reach  a  decision  and  we  could  not  wait  for  the  first  meetine: 
schedided  for  Tuesday  afternoon.*  General  Marshall  suggested  it 
would  be  better  to  have  ^Mr.  Attlee  suggest  a  settlement  rather  than 
having  us  bear  the  burden  of  making  the  suggestion. 

Philip  C.  Jessup 

‘  December  5. 


7^0.00/12-200 :  Telegram 

The  Amhnssador  in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kirk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Moscow,  December  2, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

[Received  December  2 — 8  : 15  p.  m.] 
1102.  We  concur  course  suggested  Depcirtel  221,  December  1  re 
Chinese  inteiwention  Korea.  While  this  new  Assembly  agenda  item 
directly  involves  central  government  of  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
which  Chinese  have  apparently  been  making  effort  to  avoid,  and  by  so 
doing  obviously  tends  to  sharpen  issue  directly  between  Chinese 
regime  and  UN,  any  other  designation  of  responsibility  for  Chinese 
action  in  Korea  is  obviously  unrealistic,  and,  at  present  state  of 
affairs,  to  give  further  lip-service  to  Chinese  pretensions  that  action 
‘‘voluntary”,  or  in  someway  involves  less  than  full  responsibility  of 
Chinese  regime,  would  appear  likely  to  encourage  Communist  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  spurious  device,  possibly  in  other  theaters. 

In  connection  with  Soviet  attitude  and  intentions  Korean  situation, 
Depaitment  will  have  noted  that  in  contrast  earlier  strident  support 
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Xortli  Koreans  et  cetera,  Soviet  press  recently  has  been  relatively 
subdued  in  pronouncements  particularly  insofar  as  so-called  North 
Korean  communiques  are  concerned.  Latter  have  notably  lagged  behind 
Chinese  successes  and  have  eschewed  emphasis  thereon.  Also,  it  is 
reported  that  agitators  and  lecturers  addressing  groups  Moscow  are 
comparatively  colorless  on  Korea.  We  would  hesitate  draw  important 
conclusions  from  this  evidence  but  it  obviously  suggests  measure  of 
Soviet  uncertainty  as  to  future  course  Korea.  If  such  uncertainty  re¬ 
flects  any  essential  apprehension  at  UN  reaction  continued  Chinese 
intervention,  firm  line  as  suggested  by  Department  might  succeed 
dissuade  Communists  from  all-out  effort.  In  any  event  anything  but 
firm  line  will  inevitably,  we  believe,  encourage  them  to  continuance 
Ilitler-like  tactics  to  which  imperialist  dictatorships  prone.  Further, 
as  unjjrepared  as  free  world  nations  may  feel  themselves  this  time, 
Chinese  Communists  no  doubt  also  in  less  favorable  position  now  than 
they  might  be  expected  to  be  after  further  period  consolidation  their 
regime  et  cetera. 

Ke  Department’s  infotel  December  [1]  7  a.  m.^  Assume  withdrawal 
to  stabilized  line  is  military  necessity  in  any  case.  However,  as  regards 
maintenance  indefinitely  of  “defensive”  line,  we  note  that  defensive 
action  has  disheartening  and  adverse  effect  on  UN  members  and  their 
unity.  Accordingly,  we  think  such  stabilization  if  it  is  to  be  continued 
long  must  be  accompanied  by  increased  effort  in  pursuit  of  positive 
objective  of  building  up  Western  Euroi:)e  to  which  French  attitude  on 
German  rearmament  has  so  far  been  principal  obstacle. 

Concern  expressed  among  GA  delegates  that  militai7-diplomatic 
situation  may  deteriorate  further  and  belief  that  adroit  diplomatic 
action  essential  to  conclude  Korean  affair  is  also  widely  held  among 
my  friendly  colleagues  here,  whose  thinking  similarly  based  on  defense¬ 
less  position  Europe  in  face  uncommitted  Soviet  forces.  A  number  of 
colleagues  have  been  advocating  various  moves  obtain  cease  fire  along 
present  or  even  less  favorable  line,  including  UN  taking  initiative  in 
proposing  negotiations  for  armistice,  neutral  zone  et  cetera  and  urjrin" 
at  some  length  that  fiction  CPU  non-involvement  be  continued.  How¬ 
ever,  in  our  view  military-diplomatic  position  UN  at  moment  is  such 
that  initiative  this  type  or  failure  cite  CPU  responsibility  would  in¬ 
evitably  not  only  fall  into  j^itfall  of  appeasement,  but,  as  sign  weakness, 
backfire  in  stimulating  Communists  to  further  efforts.  As  set  forth 
above,  we  feel  calm  determined  firmness  in  face  this  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist,  but  at  least  Soviet  blessed,  campaign  ofl’ers  best  possibility  re¬ 
storing  balance  militarily  and  diplomatically  to  point  where  it  will 

’  Not  printed ;  it  conveyed  the  information  covered  in  telegram  916  from 
^ew  York,  received  at  9 :  26  p.  m.  on  November  30,  p.  1272. 
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be  in  combined  Cliinese- Soviet  interest  treat  with  us  on  suitable  terms. 
We  note  tliis  connection,  recent  Nenni  ^  reference  to  armistice,  which 
with  previously  cited  attitude  Soviet  press  et  cetera,  suggest  that  Com¬ 
munist  thought  does  not  rule  out  negotiated  solution,  although  in 
present  situation  where  things  are  going  their  way  Chinese  delegates 
refusal  talk  not  unnatural. 

We  appreciate  European  apprehensions  and,  of  course,  united  sup¬ 
port  UN  as  heretofore  is  of  paramount  importance.  On  otherhand, 
possibility  detente  now  somewhat  smacking  of  Munich  is  unattractive, 
even  if — as  we  inclined  doubt  but  feel  unqualified  to  judge  with 
assurance — same  advantage  of  buying  time  for  European  build-up  can 
be  shown  to  exist  now  as  was  advanced  in  1938. 

Department  pass  London,  Paris,  Frankfort;  repeated  information 
London  208,  Paris  241,  Frankfort  150. 

Kirk 

“Pietro  Nenni,  Party  Secretary,  Italian  Socialist  Party. 


795.00/12-250 ;  Telefra* 

The  Charge  in  Norway  {Snow)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Oslo,  December  2,  1950 — 11  p.  m. 

[Eeceived  December  2 — 9 :  51  p.  m.] 
562.  Saw  Foreign  Minister  Lange  6  p.  m.  today  re  Depcirtel  221, 
December  1.  He  informed  me  Norwegian  Govemment  viewed  current 
Korean  situation  engendered  by  Chinese  aggression  so  seriously  that 
no  decisions  being  taken  in  relation  thereto  wdthout  Cabinet  approval 
and  consultation  leaders  other  parties.  As  small  nation  of  people  with 
extensive  tenutory  on  edge  of  Eussian  domain  and  situated  so  as  to 
be  of  strategic  interest  to  Eussia,  Norway  had  to  proceed  deliberately 
weighing  each  move  in  terms  all  possible  results  it  might  have.  Nor¬ 
wegian  UN  delegation  had  reported  to  FonOff  this  afternoon  generally 
along  lines  Depcirtel  221.  FonlMin  had  then  waited  to  hear  our  version 
before  presenting  matter  to  Cabinet.  He  would  seek  to  obtain  Govern¬ 
ment  decision  by  Sunday  night  or  early  Monday,^  meanwhile  could 
only  give  his  preliminary  views  which  are  following. 

As  for  transferring  Korean  issue  from  SC  to  GA  he  would  generally 
favor  the  tactic  but  would  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  timing  and 
procedure.  First  he  believed  the  item  should  be  formally  stricken  from 
SC  agenda.  Then  he  would  be  inclined  to  await  even  a  slight  further 
degree  of  stabilization  in  the  military  situation  in  Korea.  It  was  of 

*  December  3  and  4. 


468-806—7 
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prime  imimrtance  tliat  the  52  nation  majority  maintained  complete 
solidarity  throughout  and  he  thought  that  some  of  the  more  vacillating 
members  would  liave  a  better  stomach  for  the  endeavor  if  the  military 
picture  were  a  little  less  fluid  and  depressing. 

Moreover,  he  thought  the  Chinese  would  also  be  more  amenable  to 
reason  under  those  conditions.  Then  he  suggested  that  the  prospective 
meeting  of  Attlee  and  perhaps  Pleven  with  President  Truman  in 
Washington  would  have  an  effect  on  the  situation  but  one  which  was 
pretty  hard  to  judge  in  advance.  It  might  be  well  to  wait  at  least  until 
these  conve nations  had  begun  before  raising  the  question  in  the  (tA. 
He  was  in  short  in  favor  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  unnecessarily 
foi’cing  the  issue  at  this  particular  moment. 

As  for  intransigent  attitude  of  Chinese  Communist  group  in  New 
York,  his  UN  delegation  had  informed  him  that  Indian  delegate  Pan 
had  finally  succeeded  in  getting  into  conversation  with  Chinese  group 
leader  and  was  to  have  another  talk  very  soon.  Also,  that  Seci'etary- 
General  Lie  had  established  contact.  He  saw  some  slight  hope  in  this 
and  felt  it  supported  his  impression  that  the  better  course  might  be  not 
to  force  the  pace  in  the  GA.  He  felt  apologetic  about  offering  this  soit 
of  advice  to  the  US  whose  casualty  lists  were  growing  and  who  was 
carrying  so  heavy  a  share  of  the  total  burden.  He  presumed  that 
domestic  pressures  were  strong  upon  the  Administration  for  prompt 
action. 

Foreign  Minister’s  speech  in  Storting  this  morning  being  reported 
separate  message.’ 

Sxow 


Not  printed. 


00/ 12-250  :  Telegram 

The  Amhafisador  in  Canada  {V^oodward)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Ori'AWA,  December  2,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  December  2 — 10 :  36  p.  m.] 

165.  ReDepciitel  221.^  Canadian  Goi’ernment  has  assumed  from 
start  that  6  power  resolution  Korea  would  be  vetoed  in  SC  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  GA.  Text  Deptel  this  subject  under  urgent  consideration  in 
FonOff  since  delivery  early  this  morning.  From  final  meeting  this 
evening  headed  by  Pearson  we  have  message  as  follows; 

(1)  ^Ve  are  glad  to  note  that  the  US  view  is  that  the  first  step  in 
consideration  by  the  GA  should  be  the  6  power  resolution. 


'  December  1,  p.  1298. 
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(2)  We  consider  tliat  any  formal  decision  by  the  UX  at  this  stage 
tliat  Communist  China  is  an  aggressor  would  be  unwise. 

(3)  In  the  light  of  the  situation  as  we  know  it  at  present  we 
agree  that  there  appears  to  be  no  further  fruitful  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  Council.  This  situation  however  might  change. 

(1)  We  feel  that  the  new  machinerj’^  established  to  transfer  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  Assembly  is  so  new  that  it  will  be  severe  test  to  place 
upon  it  this  particular  problem. 

(5)  It  may  not  be  essential  to  link  the  reference  of  this  question 
to  the  GA  with  the  resolution. 

(6)  There  should  be  no  effort  to  press  for  an  early  vote  in  the 
Assembly.  The  timetable  should  be  kept  flexible  since  much  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  progress  of  diplomatic  discussions. 

Pearson  now  planning  leave  for  Xew  York  Monday  noon. 

W  OODWARD 


703.00/12-250 :  Telegram 

The  Airibassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New'  Deetii,  December  2,  1950—2  p.  m. 

NL\CT  [Eeceived  December  2 — 11  p.  m.] 

1381.  1.  During  conversation  with  Bajpai  this  morning,  I  told  him 
that  I  regretted  that  my  illness  had  prevented  my  having  a  chat  with 
him  for  several  days.  In  meantime,  there  had  been  number  of  im¬ 
portant  developments  and  events  including  veto  on  iiart  of  Soviet 
ITniou  of  Six  Power  resolution  and  abstinence  [s/c]  of  India.  lie 
smiled  rather  weakly  and  said  that  India  had  made  certain  sugges¬ 
tions  for  amending  resolution ;  that  apparently  resolution  had  to  be 
passed  so  hurriedly  that  when  it  was  found  that  objections  were  not 
practicable  there  had  been  no  time  for  instructions  to  bq  sent  to  Eau. 
I  said  net  result  was,  I  feared,  international  Communists  might  not  be 
sufficiently  convinced  that  all  of  free  world  was  completely  unanimous 
in  condemning  Chinese  aggression  in  Korea. 

2.  Bajpai  said  that  it  seemed  to  GOI  that  most  important  objectiA’e 
at  moment  was  to  prevent  spread  of  hostilities.  I  agreed,  pointing 
out,  however,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  UX  forces  to  carry  on  warfare 
in  j)resent  circumstances  with  an  enemy  which  maintained  supply  base 
in  untouchable  area  across  international  frontiers.  Since  large  propor¬ 
tion  American  army  involved  US  public  Avas  not  likely  to  remain 
(piiescent  over  A^erA'  long  period  Avhile  such  situation  existed. 

3.  Bajpai  told  me  in  utmo.st  confidence  (and  I  request  that  this 
statement  be  rei)eated  to  no  other  government  and  be  guarded  care¬ 
fully)  that  GOI  had  just  turned  down  suggestion  from  Pearson  of 
Canada  that  it  join  in  appeal  for  immediate  cease  fire.  It  feared  that 
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such  action  on  its  part  would  be  misunderstood.^  He  asked  me  not  to 
repeat  this  to  my  government  but  I  feel  I  must  violate  this  injunction. 

4.  Bajpai  said  he  wondered  whether  it  was  too  late  to  endeavor  to 
set  up  a  neutral  zone  around  areas  in  which  China  has  particularly 
strong  strategic  and  economic  interests.  I  told  him  I  could  not  com¬ 
ment  on  suggestion  of  this  kind.  It  could  best  be  discussed  at  'Wash¬ 
ington  or  Lake  Success.  I  again  stressed  that  US  had  sent  its  troops 
to  Korea  as  component  part  of  UN  forces  and  that  all  the  activities 
of  these  troops  had  been  in  compliance  with  decisions  taken  by  UN 
and  that  UN  had  inescapable  responsibility  for  safety  these  forces. 
If  these  forces  were  in  danger,  it  seemed  clear  that  UN  should  take 
forthright  and  courageous  action  to  minimize  such  danger. 

Hexdkuson 

'  See  the  memorandum  of  conrersation  by  Emmons,  December  14,  p.  1.543. 


795.00/12-350  :  Telesrara 

The  Charge  in  the  Philippines  {Chapin)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  IVIanila,  December  3,  1950 — 10  a.  m. 

PRiORiTT  [Received  December  2 — 11 : 19  p.  m.] 

1489.  Depcirtel  221,  December  1.  US  position  and  intended  coui*se 
action  outlined  reftel  were  conveyed  Acting  Secretary  Foreign  Affairs 
Neri  afternoon  December  2.  He  stated  that  Romulo  had  already  re¬ 
ported  matter  to  Philippine  Government,  that  it  had  been  taken  up 
with  President  Quirino,  and  that  reply  was  sent  Romulo  earlier  in  day 
which  incorporated  President’s  views. 

Neri  stated  that  instruction  envisaged  active,  categorical  support 
for  US  position  in  regard  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea.  He  stated, 
however,  that  certain  provisos  were  outlined  in  instruction  sent 
Romulo;  besides  desiring  know  course  action  US  proposed  imrsue 
in  UN,  Quirino  was  interested  in  ascertaining  (1)  results  Truman- 
Attlee  conversations  and  (2)  how  far  US  would  go  in  support  nations 
this  part  of  world  which  are  threatened  by  Communist  aggression. 
Ho  said  Romulo  had  been  instnicted  make  appropriate  inquiries. 
We  have  impression  these  inquiries  motivated  by  Philippine  Govern¬ 
ment  fears  Truman- Attlee  conversations  may  result  in  our  limiting 
our  commitment  Asia  in  favor  of  Europe. 

Embassy  officer  pointed  out  that  US  has  demonstrated  in  Korea 
its  determination  support  nations  threatened  by  Communist  agsfres- 
sion,  cited  our  attitude  re  situation  Indochina  as  recently  conveyed 
Philippine  FonOff  ^  and  recalled  that  we  have  reiterated  our  inten- 


‘  For  related  documentation,  see  vol.  n,  pp.  690  Cf. 
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tions  so  far  as  Philippines  concerned  and  are  demonstrating  willing¬ 
ness  within  limits  our  ability  help  other  states  showing  determination 
help  selves.  Neri  seemed  satisfied  and  concluded  with  remark  that 
Romulo  frequently  makes  countersuggestions  when  sent  instructions 
and  that  he  would  inform  this  Embassy  should  there  be  any  sub¬ 
stantial  modification  in  Philippine  position  this  matter  as  result  such 
countersuggestions. 

Chapin 


320/12-250  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  December  2,  1950 — 11: 14  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  2 — 11 : 42  p.  m.] 

Delga  362.  UNCURK  report  to  UNSYG.  Following  is  text  of  cabled 
report  from  UNCURK  to  UNSYG  delivered  USUN  in  confidence  this 
evening.  This  report  will  not  be  circularized  until  attempts  made  to 
obtain  certain  modifications : 

“Pursuant  clause  2(c)  of  GA  resolution  7  October  1950,  Com¬ 
mission  submits  following  interim  report : 

“1.  In  view  of  the  new  crisis  that  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  intervention  of  Communist  China  in  Korea  the  Commission  con¬ 
siders  the  termination  of  military  operations  in  Korea  unpredictable. 

“2.  The  Commission  considei's  under  the  circumstances  the  terms  of 
the  GA’s  resolution  cannot  be  implemented. 

“3.  In  present  situation  chances  for  practical  work  in  the  political 
field  appear  small. 

“4.  Neveitheless  the  Commission  shall  continue  to  carry  out  such 
work  as  may  be  possible. 

“The  Australian  and  Chilean  representatives  dissented  from  this 
report.  They  consider  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  question  of  whether 
the  Commission  can  fulfill  its  duties  under  terms  of  the  GA’s  resolu¬ 
tion.  They  believe  the  Commission  has  not  so  far  surveyed  the  situa¬ 
tion  sufficiently  to  justify  its  expressing  an  opinion  at  this  stage  on 
the  matters  contained  in  this  report.  They  agree  with  the  view  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  rest  of  the  Commission  that  the  Commission  should 
work  actively  to  try  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  GA  resolution. 

“The  Australian  representative  wishes  it  added  that  he  dissented 
specifically  from  the  conclusion  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  report.” 


Austin 
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795.00/12-350 ;  Telegram 

The  Commander  in  Chiefs  United  Natiojrs  Command  {Mac Arthur') 

to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

TOP  SECPJiT  Tokyo,  3  December  1950, 

FLASH  [Received  December  3 — 3 :  51  a,  m.] 

C-50332.  Ref  JCS  97772.^  The  X  Corps  is  being  withdrawn  into  tlie 
Ilamhung  area,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  situation  within  the  Eighth 
Army  becomes  increasingly  critical.  General  Walker  reports,  and  1 
agree  with  his  estimate,  that  he  cannot  hold  the  Pyongyang  area  and 
under  enemy  pressure,  when  exerted,  will  unquestionably  be  forced  to 
withdraw  to  the  Seoul  area.  There  is  no  practicability,  nor  would  any 
benefit  accrue  thereby,  to  attempt  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  Eighth 
Army  and  the  X  Corps.  Both  forces  are  completely  outnumbered  and 
their  junction  would,  therefore,  not  only  not  pi’oduce  added  strength, 
but  actually  jeopardize  the  free  flow  of  movement  that  arises  from  the 
two  separate  logistical  lines  of  naval  supply  and  maneuver. 

As  I  previously  reported,  the  development  of  a  defense  line  across 
the  waist  of  Korea  is  not  feasible  because  of  the  numerical  weakness 
of  our  forces  as  considered  in  connection  with  the  distances  involved ; 
by  the  necessity  of  supplying  tlie  two  parts  of  the  line  from  poi-ts 
within  each  area;  and  by  the  division  of  the  area  into  two  compart¬ 
ments  by  the  rugged  mountainous  terrain  running  north  and  south. 
Such  a  line  is  one  of  approximately  120  air  miles  with  a  road  distance 
of  approximately  150  miles.  If  the  entire  United  States  Force  of  seven 
divisions  at  my  disposal  were  placed  along  this  defensive  line  it  would 
mean  that  a  division  would  be  forced  to  protect  a  front  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20  miles  against  greatly  superior  numbei’S  of  an  enemy  whose 
greatest  strength  is  a  potential  for  night  infiltration  through  rugged 
terrain.  Such  a  line  with  no  depth  would  have  little  strength,  and 
as  a  defensive  concept  Avould  invite  penetration  with  resultant  envelop¬ 
ment  and  piecemeal  destruction.  Such  a  concept  against  the  relatively 
weaker  North  Korean  Forces  would  have  been  practicable,  but  against 
the  full  forces  of  the  Chinese  Army  is  impossible. 

I  do  not  believe  that  full  comprehension  exists  of  the  basic  changes 
which  have  been  wrought  by  the  undisguised  entrance  of  the  Chinese 
Army  into  the  combat.  Already  Chinese  troops  to  the  estimated 
strength  of  approximately  26  divisions  are  in  line  of  battle  with  an 
additional  minimum  of  200,000  to  the  enemy  rear  and  now  in  process 
of  being  committed  to  action.  In  addition  to  this,  remnants  of  the 
North  Korean  Army  are  being  reorganized  in  the  rear  and  there  stands, 

'See  footnote  1  to  telegram  0-50107  from  Tokyo,  received  at  3:33  a.  m.  on 
November  30,  p.  1260. 
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of  course,  behind  all  this  the  entire  military  potential  of  Communist 
China. 

The  terrain  is  of  a  nature  to  diminish  the  etl’ectiveness  of  our  air 
support  in  channelizing  and  interrupting  the  enemy  supply  systeju ; 
it  serv^es  to  aid  the  enemy  in  his  dispersion  tactics.  This,  together  with 
the  present  limitation  of  international  boundary,  reduces  enormously 
the  normal  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  our  superior  air  force. 

With  the  enem}"  concentration  inland,  the  Navy  potential  is  greatly 
diminished  in  effectiveness ;  amphibious  maneuver  is  no  longer  feasible 
and  effective  use  of  naval  gunfire  support  is  limited. 

The  potentials,  therefore,  of  our  combined  strength  are  greatly  re¬ 
duced  and  the  comparison  more  and  more  becomes  one  of  relative  com¬ 
bat  effectiveness  of  ground  forces. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  therefore,  that  unless  ground  reinforcements 
of  the  greatest  magnitude  are  promptly  supplied,  this  Command  will 
be  either  forced  into  successive  withdrawals  with  diminished  powers 
of  resistance  after  each  such  move,  or  will  be  forced  to  take  up  l>each- 
head  bastion  positions  which,  while  insuring  a  degree  of  prolonged 
resistance,  would  afford  little  hope  of  anything  beyond  defense. 

This  small  command  actually  under  present  conditions  is  facing 
the  entire  Chinese  nation  in  an  undeclared  war  and  unless  some  positive 
and  immediate  action  is  taken,  hope  for  success  cannot  be  justified  and 
steady  attrition  leading  to  final  destruction  can  reasonably  be 
contemplated. 

Although  the  command  up  to  the  present  time  has  exhibited  good 
morale  and  marked  efficiency,  it  has  been  in  almost  unending  combat 
for  five  months  and  is  mentally  fatigued  and  physically  battered.  The 
combat  effectiveness  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Forces  now  at  our  dis- 
])osal  is  negligible;  for  iiolice  and  constabulary  uses  they  would  have 
some  effectiveness.  The  other  foreign  army  contingents,  whatever  their 
combat  efficiency  may  be,  are  in  such  small  strength  as  to  exercise  little 
influence.  Each  United  States  division  at  my  disposal  other  than  the 
First  Marine  Division  is  no\v  approximately  5,000  men  understrength 
and  at  no  time  have  they  achieved  their  full  authorized  numerical 
comidement.  The  Chinese  troops  are  fresh,  cojnpletely  organized, 
splendidly  trained  and  equipped  and  apparently  in  peak  condition  for 
actual  operations. 

The  general  evaluation  of  the  situation  here  must  be  viewed  on  the 
basis  of  an  entirely  new  war  against  an  entirely  new  power  of  great 
military  strength  and  under  entirely  new  conditions. 

The  directives  under  which  I  am  operating  based  upon  the  North 
Korean  Forces  as  an  enemy  are  completely  outmoded  by  events,  'rhe 
fact  must  l)e  clearly  understood  that  our  relatively  small  force  now 
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faces  the  full  offensive  power  of  the  Chinese  Communist  nation  aug¬ 
mented  by  extensive  supply  of  Soviet  materiel.  The  strategic  con¬ 
cept  suitable  for  operations  against  the  North  Korean  Army  which  was 
so  successful  is  not  susceptible  to  continued  application  against  such 
power.  This  calls  for  political  decisions  and  strategic  plans  in  imple¬ 
mentation  thereof,  adequate  fully  to  meet  the  realities  involved.  In 
this,  time  is  of  the  essence  as  every  hour  sees  the  enemy  power  increase 
and  ours  decline. 


330/12-350 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  December  3,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

niact  [Deceived  December  3 — 8 : 33  a.  m.] 

1384.  1.  In  pursuance  Depcirtel  221,  December  1,  6  p.  m.,  I  called 
on  Bajpai  today.  During  our  conversation  I  followed  in  general  line 
laid  down  in  that  circular  and  said  we  would  appreciate  any  views 
which  GOI  may  have  to  offer  as  to  our  proposed  move  in  UN. 

2.  Bajpai  said  that  in  GOI’s  opinion  matter  of  further  moves  in 
UN  re  Communist  China  intervention  in  Korea  should  be  postponed 
until  after  Attlee  had  had  opportunity  for  full  discussions  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  During  protracted  conversation  which  followed  it  became 
clear  to  me  that : 

(a)  GOI  hoping  Attlee  can  use  combined  influence  of  various 
members  Commonwealth  and  of  other  like  minded  powers  in  prevail¬ 
ing  on  US  to  agree  to  some  kind  of  cease  fire  pending  discussions 
either  in  or  out  of  UN  which  would  result  in  admission  Communist 
China  to  UN,  settlement  Formosa  problem  in  manner  which  would 
be  at  least  acceptable  to  Communist  China,  settlement  Korean  prob¬ 
lem  in  way  which  would  save  Communist  China’s  face  without  sac¬ 
rificing  independence  Korea  et  cetera. 

(b)  GDI  desiring  to  avoid  casting  blame  on  Communist  China  for 
intervening  in  Korea  so  long  as  Communist  China  is  deprived  of  what 
GOI  considers  its  rightful  place  in  UN. 

3.  I  remarked  to  Bajpai  that  so  far  as  I  knew  no  responsible  GOI 
leader  has  thus  far  indicated  that  Communist  China  had  committed  a 
reprehensible  act  by  intervening  in  Korea  and  asked  whether  GOI 
was  of  opinion  Communist  China  was  committing  aggression.  Bajpai 
evaded  reply.  He  indicated  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  formulate 
opinions  of  this  kind.  Problem  was  to  work  for  peaceful  settlement. 
He  then  explained  at  great  length  reasons  why  it  was  only  logical 
that  Chinese  Communists  should  show  their  resentment  at  what  they 
considered  their  unfair  treatment  from  US  by  attacking  ITN  forces 
in  Korea.  He  said  he  wished  to  emphasize  in  explaining  Chinese  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  was  not  defending  it. 
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4.  I  shall  not  burden  Department  with  description  our  exchanges. 
I  tried  to  impress  upon  him  that  failure  free  world  to  present  solid 
front  in  condemning  Chinese  aggression  was  likely  to  encourage 
aggressors  and  increase  dangers  to  world  peace. 

Henderson 


795.00/12-350 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  by  tlie  Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessup) 


top  secret  [Washington,]  December  3, 1950—9 :  30  a.  m. 


Subject :  IMeeting  at  t] 
Participants : 

General  Marshall 
General  Bradley 
Admiral  Sherman 
General  Haislip  ^ 
General  Vandenberg 
General  Gruenther *  * 


Pentagon 

General  Norstad 
Admiral  Davis  ® 
General  Eidgway 
and  other  officers 
Mr.  Harriman 


Secretary  Acheson 
Mr.  IMatthews 
Mr.  Nitze 
Mr.  Rusk 
Mr.  Jessup 


General  Eidgway  gave  the  briefing  on  military  developments.  This 
was  based  on  yesterday’s  telecon  since  he  said  there  was  nothing  really 
new  in  today’s  telecon.  Pie  stressed  the  advei'se  terrain  and  weather 
conditions.  The  Tenth  Corps  capability  to  withdraw  is  questionable. 
The  Eighth  Army  probably  can  get  down  to  Changdo. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Acheson’s  question,  General  Eidgway  said  he 
was  not  sure  whether  they  could  get  to  the  Seoul  area.  The  enemy 
can  get  down  in  force  in  a  matter  of  days.  We  can  hold  the  three 
beachheads  of  Inchon,  Hamhung  and  Pusan  for  some  time  if  we  can 
get  our  troops  in  the  beachheads.  They  could  hold  until  a  decision  is 
made  on  the  question  of  evacuation.  He  indicated  they  could  reach  the 
Seoul-Inchon  area. 

Geneil\l  Bilvdley  said  it  was  less  clear  that  the  Tenth  Corps  could 
get  to  Hamhung.  There  are  some  rail  facilities — seven  engines  and  200 
cars  which  can  take  the  Capital  Division  and  part  of  the  Seventh 
Division  part  way.  He  expressed  anxiety  about  radio  reports  on  our 
troops  strength  and  movements  of  the  troops.  This  problem  of  release 
of  military  information  to  the  enemy  would  have  to  be  re-examined. 
General  MacArthur  has  authority  to  impose  censorship  but  he  has  not 
done  so. 

Geneilxl  Eidgway  and  Admiral  SiiEiniAN  described  the  necessity 
for  the  ilarines  to  regroup  at  Hagaru  before  the  Division  can  with¬ 
draw.  About  1,000  wounded  have  been  evacuated  by  air. 


'  Gen.  Wade  H.  Haislip,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army. 

’Lt.  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plana,  U.S.  Army. 

*  Vice  Adm.  Arthur  C.  Davis,  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
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SecretapvT  Aciieson  asked  wlietlier  this  information  Hves  the 
answer  to  the  questions  asked  at  the  meeting  last  night  with  the 
President;  namely,  has  the  militaiy  situation  reached  a  point  at  which 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  get  a  cease-fire  ? 

(iBNERAL  Bradley  said  if  this  is  possible  it  would  be  fine.  There  is 
still  a  question  of  the  price  to  be  paid.  Do  we  get  out  of  Korea  and 
do  they?  The  military  situation  would  improve  if  we  succeed  in 
getting  into  the  beachheads.  We  do  not  have  much  strength  in  Pusan. 

General  Eidgway,  in  answer  to  General  Marshall,  who  asked 
about  the  2,300  replacements  scheduled  for  December,  said  they  were 
being  expedited  but  pointed  out  they  were  mostly  recruits  just  fin¬ 
ished  with  their  fourteen  weeks  training.  Men  are  being  flown  out. 

Gener.\l  IIaislip  said  that  General  IMacArthur  sets  the  priorities 
as  between  men,  equipment,  etc. 

GenerxVl  Bradley  raised  the  question  whether  if  we  cannot  get  a 
cease-fire  in  forty-eight  hours  through  the  UN  must  we  conclude  that 
we  must  take  action  ourseh’es.  Should  we  take  other  means,  for 
example,  saying  to  the  Chinese  Communists  that  since  they  refuse  a 
cease-fire  we  consider  we  are  at  war.  If  we  get  out  of  Korea  are  we 
to  give  up  the  whole  of  Asia  ?  Against  China  we  could  use  blockade 
of  the  coast,  bombing  and  a  good  many  other  things  to  bother  them, 
though  we  would  probably  not  use  the  A-Bomb. 

Mr.  Jessup  asked  General  Bradley  what  he  anticipated  the  Chinese 
Communist  reaction  would  be  in  regard  to  attacks  on  Hong  Kong 
and  Indochina.  To  which  General  Bradley  replied  that  we  could  hurt 
them  a  great  deal  by  air ;  he  noted  their  shortage  of  gas. 

Mr.  Acheson  s^ioke  on  the  question  of  the  price  which  might  have 
to  be  paid  for  a  cease-fire.  Do  we  say  in  the  ITN  that  we  must  have 
a  cease-fire?  Such  an  offer  would  either  be  rejected  or  it  would  start 
talks.  ^Vs  General  Marshall  had  pointed  out,  we  must  consider  the 
security  of  our  troops  and  the  effect  on  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Far  East  and  the  whole  world.  There  is  danger  of  our 
becoming  the  greatest  appeasers  of  all  time  if  we  abandon  the  Koreans 
and  they  are  slaughtered;  if  there  is  a  Dunkirk  and  we  are  forced 
out  it  is  a  disaster  but  not  a  disgraceful  one.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
Tenth  Corps  will  be  forced  out  but  the  others  would  not  be  just  yet. 
If  the  UN  declares  a  cease-fire  and  an  approach  is  made  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  and  the  Soviet  Union  they  will  ask  terms.  It  would 
seem  alright  to  agree  to  withdraw  to  the  38th  parallel.  This  would 
not  involv^e  any  loss  of  national  unity.  This,  however,  seems  too  easy 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  agree.  They  might  say  we  must  leave 
Korea.  We  might  agree  to  withdraw  the  Tenth  Corps  to  Japan  but 
not  the  Eighth  Army.  If  this  were  accepted  and  we  can  get  the  Tenth 
Corps  out  they  might  soon  start  a  new  attack  on  the  Eighth  Army. 
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Wt'  are  presented  with  a  bitter  choice.  They  may  further  ask  that  we 
withdraw  the  Seventh  Fleet  from  Formosa  and  seat  them  in  the  UN. 
We  must  consider  whether  these  are  negotiable  propositions.  They 
might  further  demand  that  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  be  concluded 
only  by  unanimous  agreement  of  five  parties,  including  the  Chinese 
Communists.  This  would  mean  driving  us  out  of  the  Far  East. 

General  Vandenberg  said  that  beginning  negotiations  on  such 
matters  involves  the  possibility  of  getting  ourselves  into  a  position 
from  which  we  could  not  "withdraw. 

IMr.  Aciieson  agreed  that  we  would  probably  be  drawn  into  nego¬ 
tiations.  We  get  no  support  from  our  friends,  except  the  Philippines, 
on  refusing  to  withdraw  the  Seventh  Fleet.  The  other  countries  agree 
that  Formosa  is  not  ours  and  have  no  sympathy  with  our  position.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  if  we  caii  get  a  solid  front  among  our  Allies  with  our 
going  back  to  the  38th  parallel,  this  is  a  position  with  moral  force  and 
maintains  cohesiveness  among  the  Allies.  The  present  tendency  among 
other  countries  is  to  criticize  us  rather  than  the  Chinese  Communists. 

General  Vandenberg  asked  whether  we  were  not  getting  into  a 
trap:  the  Chinese  Communists  will  say  “No,  but  .  .  .” 

Secretary  Aciieson  said  we  must  anticipate  that  someone  will  pro¬ 
pose  a  cease-fire,  for  example,  Attlee.  The  State  Department  can  try  to 
hold  other  governments  on  what  is  decent  and  right.  We  must  avoid 
having  the  whole  world  think  w’e  are  wrong.  We  can  get  support  for 
not  abandoning  Japan  and  support  for  not  abandoning  Korea.  There 
would  be  no  suppoi’t  on  Formosa  or  on  the  question  of  seating  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

General  Bradley  said  from  a  military  point  of  view  a  cease-fire 
would  be  very  useful  to  relieve  pressure,  etc.,  but  the  political  price 
Avill  be  too  great.  If  we  suggested  and  the  conditions  are  bad,  what  do 
we  do  then  ?  If  we  are  forced  out  by  military  or  political  action  where 
do  we  go?  If  we  are  to  be  at  war  with  the  Chinese  Communists  we 
certainly  don’t  want  to  hand  them  Formosa.  He  repeated  that  a  cease¬ 
fire  would  be  a  help  to  us  if  the  cost  is  not  too  great.  Time  has  now 
I'un  out  on  that  proposition  and  we  must  consider  it. 

Secretary  Aciieson  agreed.  Regarding  a  state  of  war  with  the 
C'hinese  Communists  we  must  consider  carefully  any  steps  against 
(’hina  generally.  If  a  cease-fire  is  rejected  and  we  have  to  fight  our 
way  out,  all  military  steps  against  the  Chinese  should  relate  to  the 
evacuation  of  our  troops.  Anything  helping  out  that  is  alright.  If 
measures  against  China  do  not  contribute  to  that  end  and  are  mere 
retaliation,  it  would  not  meet  this  test.  If  we  get  into  general  war  with 
China  and  there  are  grave  chances  of  general  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  soon  then  we  would  fight  without  allies  on  our  side. 
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General  Bradley  said  we  must  weigh  that  against  Korea  and 
against  the  loss  of  prestige  in  Asia  and  Europe.  We  would  lose  Indo¬ 
china  and  Formosa.  The  Germans  are  already  saying  we  have  proved 
that  we  are  weak.  Appeasement  is  gaining  in  Europe. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  there  were  only  two  ways  to  treat  with 
the  Chinese.  We  can  say  we  are  a  weakened  nation  and  will  negotiate. 
This  is  not  true.  We  have  lost  men  and  will  lose  more  and  one  can 
say  we  have  lost  a  campaign  but  we  are  not  defeated.  He  thought  we 
should  not  ask  for  a  cease-fire.  The  only  sound  basis  for  dealing  with 
the  Chinese  Communists  would  say  that  unless  you  stop  you  are  at 
war  with  the  United  States.  If  after  that  they  choose  war,  we  get  our 
troops  out  as  best  we  can  and  fight  the  war.  If  we  don’t  take  this 
course  others  will  begin  to  push  us  around.  If  any  one  can  kill  that 
many  Americans  and  not  be  at  war,  we  are  defeated. 

Mr.  Rusk  asked  regarding  the  evacuation  of  our  forces  without 
major  destruction,  what  pressure  is  on  us  to  pay  some  price  to  save 
that  force. 

General  Bradley  said  it  was  a  race  to  get  into  the  beachhead.  They 
probably  won’t  agree  to  a  cease-fire.  It  is  a  question  of  how  long  we 
can  hold.  It  was  also  a  question  of  how  long  the  American  public 
will  stand  this  without  saying  we  are  at  war  with  China. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  the  great  trouble  is  that  we  are  fighting 
the  wrong  nation.  We  are  fighting  the  second  team,  whereas  the  real 
enemy  is  the  Soviet  Union. 

General  Bradley  said  that  he  would  not  advocate  putting  men  into 
China  but  wondered  whether  we  could  come  home  and  just  forget 
the  matter. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  certainly  not.  He  asked  what  the  effect 
of  war  with  China  would  be  on  our  ability  to  fight  the  Soviet 
Union  which  would  like  to  see  us  tangle  with  the  Chinese.  If  our 
resources  are  devoted  there,  we  cannot  build  up  strength  in  Europe. 

Admiral  Sherman  urged  that  we  avoid  telling  the  Chinese  or  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  will  not  do  anything  against  them.  We  must 
avoid  press,  radio  stories,  etc.,  on  what  we  are  doing.  We  should  make 
no  commitment  as  to  anything  that  we  must  do. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  suppose  we  are  at  war  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  we  must  think  what  is  the  effect  on  our  Allies  and  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  thought  many  of  them  would 
quit  us  and  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Harriman  said  he  was  not  sure  of  that  yet  on  the  basis  of  his 
information. 

Secretary  Acheson  thought  that  the  other  countries  would  not  be 
willing  to  get  into  war  with  China  in  view’  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty. 
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Genei^vl  ^Marshall  raised  the  question  of  Indochina  and  the 
dilemma  of  the  French  there  and  the  resulting  French  attitude. 

Secretary  Aciieson  said  the  F rench  are  so  weak  and  shell-shocked 
they  are  anxious  for  a  deal  which  would  give  an  illusion  of  safety.  Fie 
asked  ^Ir.  Rusk  for  his  views. 

]Mr.  Rusk  said  the  French  would  try  to  get  a  deal  with  Ho  and  then 
withdraw.  They  would  not  stay  firm  except  with  a  solid  UN  front. 
The  danger  is  that  we  might  lose  both  our  principles  and  our  troops. 
The  UN  did  come  in  in  June.  They  are  tied  in  with  us  and  we  with 
them  in  the  UN.  Unless  we  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  UN,  there 
is  a  question  if  w’e  can  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  foreign  policy. 
There  must  be  no  reward  for  aggression  in  Korea.  We  could  solidify 
the  UN  with  us  on  standing  on  the  38th  parallel.  If  the  Chinese  cross 
the  parallel  it  would  solidify  our  UN  support.  The  UN  should  be  clear 
as  to  the  Chinese  Communist  action.  We  are  not  actually  at  war  yet 
and  are  therefore  not  committed  to  defeat  Communist  China.  If  the 
UN  declares  China  an  aggressor,  the  Chinese  Communists  get  no  polit¬ 
ical  profit  from  aggression.  The  contrary  would  be  true  if  they  are 
seated  as  a  result  of  the  aggression.  We  must  convince  our  friends.  We 
cannot  sustain  here  the  theory  of  an  absolute  priority  for  Europe  if 
we  surrender  the  Far  East.  We  could  try  to  void  China,  making  it 
hard  for  them  to  solidify  their  control  and  thus  difficult  to  move  into 
Southeast  Asia.  We  coidd  step  up  current  action,  if  it  would  not 
involve  too  much  sacrifice  of  our  troops.  It  is  a  middle  way  between 
appeasement  and  full  war. 

General  IMarshall  asked  if  we  would  confine  the  cease-fire  to  a  line 
at  the  38th  parallel. 

Hr.  Rusk  said  the  only  thing  we  should  accept  by  agreement  is  the 
38th  parallel  and  that  anything  else  should  be  taken  only  de  facto. 

General  Vandenberg  asked  whether  we  would  settle  the  Eormosan 
problem. 

Adjiiral  Sherman  said  we  may  get  some  help  out  of  Fonnosa  if 
there  are  general  hostilities  with  the  Chinese.  The  UN  must  stand 
firm. 

General  INTarsiiall  said  that  the  attitude  described  in  the  UN  was 
illogical,  amounting  almost  to  bad  faith  but  that  one  had  to  recognize 
that  such  situations  do  arise  in  international  relations.  He  recalled  the 
reactions  in  the  British  press  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
We  must  accept  the  UN  procedure  and  try  to  improve  it  but  not  expect 
perfection. 

Hr.  Harrtman  said  that  tactics  in  the  UN  must  consider  our  moral 
l)osition  and  American  opinion.  Our  policy  must  be  based  on  holding 
the  US  and  the  Ihltish  Commonwealth  in  line.  The  European  attitude 
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depends  upon  us  and  our  attitude  and  what  we  are  ready  to  do.  More 
action  in  our  defense  effort  is  necessary.  iNIany  in  Europe  are  ready  to 
appease  but  not  all  of  them  will  take  this  line  unless  we  lose  our 
leadership. 

General  Haislip  pointed  out  that  we  can  do  nothing  to  help  in 
Europe  since  we  have  only  one  Division  and  very  few  supplies  to 
contribute. 

General  Br.\dley  thought  that  Mr.  Rusk’s  statement  was  fine.  We 
might  gain  with  the  UN  by  proposing  it  but  there  was  still  the  danger 
that  we  might  get  into  a  position  of  trading  in  regard  to  abandoning 
all  of  Korea,  Formosa,  etc.  Again  the  question  was  how  big  a  price 
will  we  pay.  Perhaps  we  should  make  the  gesture  regarding  the  38th 
parallel  which  might  involve  some  gains  but  where  do  we  go  from 
there.  Should  we  not  say  that  if  we  don’t  accept  this  then  we  will  be 
at  war  ? 

Mr.  Nitze  questioned  whether  the  Soviet  Union  would  want  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  accept  it.  If  not,  are  we  ready  to  follow  the 
chain  of  events  if  the  Soviet  Union  puts  in  its  forces  in  support  of 
the  Chinese.  There  would  be  a  slight  chance  of  holding  our  European 
allies.  It  is  not  possible  to  hold  the  UK  in  line  for  early  hostilities 
Avith  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  not  much  Avorried  about  refusing  to 
yield  on  Formosa  and  the  question  of  seating  the  Chinese  while  Ave 
Avere  under  attack  but  there  Avas  the  question  of  holding  our  allies 
in  line.  If  Ave  carry  hostilities  against  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
comes  in  what  do  Ave  do  ? 

Secretary  Aciieson  asked  whether  anyone  doubted  that  it  Avould 
be  desirable  to  have  a  cease-fire  on  the  38th  parallel  if  some  other 
country  suggested  it.  (There  was  no  answer  to  this  but  no  dissent.) 

General  Bradley  asked  hoAv  much  Ave  could  afford  to  lose  by 
abandonment  Avithout  further  action  against  Communist  China.  He 
spoke  of  the  reaction  in  Congress  and  among  the  armed  forces.  He 
doubted  whether  the  Chinese  would  accept  the  38th  parallel  if  Ave 
crossed  it  first. 

Admiral  Davis  said  the  UN  proposal  ought  to  be  immediate. 

Mr.  Harriman  asked  Avhether  anyone  doubted  the  immediate  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  higher  degree  of  mobilization. 

.(Vdmiral  Sherman  agreed  Ave  should  accelerate. 

General  Vandenberg  questioned  Avhether  the  Russians  Avould 
move  in  Europe  at  the  same  time  they  might  move  in  Asia.  It  might 
be  better  to  get  their  Air  Force  involved  in  Asia.  It  would  be  verv 
good  from  our  point  of  ideAv  if  Ave  could  force  them  to  devote  their 
air  to  Asia  where  they  are  more  vulnerable  and  thus  weaken  their 
air  force  in  Europe. 
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Admiral  Sherman  said  we  must  not  tie  up  troops  in  China  and  we 
must  make  no  public  statement  regarding  what  we  plan  to  do. 

General  Bradley  said  there  were  two  questions.  The  political 
question  was  whether  we  ask  for  a  cease-fire;  the  military  question 
is  when  we  draw  back  to  the  beachheads,  do  we  begin  to  evacuate 
our  troops  or  do  we  fight  to  a  Dunkirk.  We  can  evacuate  personnel 
rapidly  from  Inchon  but  not  the  equipment.  We  can  get  out  more 
if  we  begin  at  once.  The  same  is  true  of  Pusan  but  there  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  Hamhung.  An  immediate  decision  must  be  made  on 
whether  we  begin  to  withdraw. 

Secretary  Acheson  asked  whether  the  materiel  is  vital. 

General  Br.\dley  said  we  have  nothing  else  but  you  cannot  say  it 
is  “vital”. 

Admiral  Sherman  explained  that  00,000  men  could  be  evacuated 
from  Inchon  in  one  day  without  their  equipment  but  that  it  would 
take  six  days  to  evacuate  one  division  with  its  equipment. 

Secretary  Acheson  asked  whether  we  should  evacuate  the  ROK 
forces. 

Mr.  Matthews  said  that  we  could  not  leave  them  there  if  they 
wanted  to  come  out. 

General  Marshall  returned  to  Admiral  Sherman's  point  about 
starting  from  a  complete  admission  of  defeat.  He  pointed  to  the 
important  psychological  elements.  On  the  political  side  he  thought  it 
woidd  be  useful  if  someone  would  put  up  the  proposal  of  a  cease-fire 
on  the  38th  parallel  before  we  get  there.  Once  we  are  in  the  beachheads 
the  Chinese  Communists  can  overrun  South  Korea.  The  line-up  witli 
the  British.  Commonwealth  is  most  important. 

Mr.  Rusk  suggested  there  was  no  sense  going  to  Pusan. 

Mr.  Jes.sup  raised  tlie  question  whether  the  ROK  forces  should  be 
evacuated  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  that  the  Communists  were  very  active  among  the 
Koreans  now  in  Japan  and  that  it  might  be  risky  to  bring  in  the 
Korean  Army. 

Admiil\l  Sherman  raised  the  question  of  the  rearmament  of  Japan. 

General  Bilvdley  asked  whether  we  should  begin  evacuation  of 
civilian  dependents  from  Berlin  and  other  exposed  places.  Mas  there 
anv  political  or  military  gain?  We  have  avoided  this  step  hitherto 
because  of  its  psychological  effect.  On  the  other  hand  can  we  go  to  full 
mobilization  and  leave  them  exposed.  IVe  need  an  answer  soon  on  this. 

Admir.\l  Sherman  thought  we  should  not  allow  any  more  depend¬ 
ents  to  go  out  to  these  places  now. 

General  Vandenbero  said  if  there  was  any  political  advantage  in 
it  we  should  do  it  fast. 
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]Mr.  ^Iattiiews  said  there  was  certainly  no  political  advantage. 

General  Vandenberg  said  it  might  show  the  USSR,  we  meant 
business. 

Mr.  Harriman  said  it  would  scare  Europe  very  badly. 

General  Br.vDley  said  if  the  Chinese  attack  on  us  in  Korea  is  not 
war  would  it  be  war  if  they  overran  our  zone  in  Berlin. 

Secretary  acheson  said  we  have  already  said  it  would  be. 

General  Bradley  recalled  that  we  used  to  say  that  an  attack  on  a 
platoon  of  United  States  troops  meant  war.  Would  anyone  believe  it 
noAV  if  we  don’t  react  to  the  Chinese  attack.  We  might  well  be  over¬ 
run  by  East  Germans  in  Berlin. 

Secretary  Acheson  doubted  if  the  Russians  would  deflect  any  of 
their  forces  from  Europe  to  China.  He  thought  they  might  begin  mak¬ 
ing  trouble  in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

General  Vandenberg  said  that  the  proposed  action  against  China 
would  not  affect  our  capacity  in  Europe.  All  we  would  need  would  be 
the  naval  blockade  and  the  use  of  one  or  two  air  groups.  It  would  be 
a  long-range  job. 

Mr.  Jp:sstrp  asked  whether  it  would  involve  the  loss  of  Hong  Kong 
and  Indochina. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  the  Chinese  would  take  them  anyhow. 

General  Vandenberg  stated  it  would  be  harder  for  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  hold  their  people  under  an  attack;  they  would  have  a 
great  problem  with  food  and  transportation,  etc. 

IVIr.  Harriman  expressed  agreement  with  Admiral  Sherman’s  pre¬ 
vious  statement  about  treating  with  the  Chinese. 

General  Bradley  asked  what  the  effect  would  be  on  our  friends  in 
going  beyond  what  we  are  now  doing.  He  repeated  the  urgent  need 
for  deciding  the  two  questions  about  a  cease-fire  on  the  38th  parallel 
and  evacuation  of  our  forces  from  the  beachhead. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  we  could  not  give  MacArthur  an  order  about 
evacuation  unless  censorship  had  been  pre\dously  imposed. 

General  Ridgway  said  we  needed  to  accelerate  now  our  mobilization. 
We  have  an  uncommitted  capacity  for  75,000  more  men. 

Admiral  Sherman  thought  the  President  should  announce  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  acceleration. 

There  followed  a  general  discussion  on  details  of  calling  up  more 
men,  the  state  of  readiness  of  the  camps,  rebuilding,  etc. 

General  jMarshall  kept  pressing  the  question  whether  we  need 
more  money  to  do  more  than  we  are  doing  and  General  Ridgway 
and  General  Gruenther  indicated  that  we  did. 

Secretary  Acheson  suggested  that  the  President  should  take  pub¬ 
lic  action,  including  a  declaration  of  national  emergency  which  was 
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not  teclmically  necessary  but  which  would  show  the  country  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  the  President  was  taking. 

General  Vandenberq  agreed  it  was  important  to  make  the  country 
realize  the  situation. 

General  Bil\dley  suggested  that  we  establish  firm  beachheads  but 
do  it  on  the  principle  that  we  are  going  to  withdraw  in  an  orderly 
way.  We  might  then  get  some  other  country  to  propose  a  cease-fire 
in  the  UN  on  the  38th  parallel. 

Mr.  Jessup  raised  the  question  of  whether  we  should  agree  that  all 
non-Korean  forces  should  leave  Korea  as  proposed  by  General  Wu 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Delegation  in  his  speech. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  that  he  would  rather  take  war  with  China 
than  this. 

IVIr.  Kusk  suggested  that  any  withdrawal  would  be  a  phased  with¬ 
drawal  under  UN  supervision. 

General  Vandenberg  wondered  whether  the  American  people 
would  accept  it. 

General  Bradley  was  worried  whether  we  could  do  this  without 
striking  back  at  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  that  if  we  should  start  action  against  the 
Chinese  Communists  elsewhere,  the  military  situation  is  we  must  get 
out  of  Korea  and  the  choice  is  between  being  forced  out  in  a  Dunkirk 
with  heavy  losses  or  whether  we  have  a  negotiated  withdrawal  or 
whether  we  undertake  it  along  with  war  against  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists.  We  might  be  at  a  point  at  which  we  would  find  the  UN  was 
not  at  war  with  Communist  China  but  at  the  same  time  if  we  are  at 
war  with  Communist  China  we  want  the  greatest  possible  support 
from  others. 

General  Bradley  said  he  didn’t  want  war  with  Communist  China. 
The  effect  of  pulling  out  or  being  kicked  out  without  war  with  Com¬ 
munist  China  would,  however,  be  very  bad.  He  would  not  propose 
any  retaliation  until  after  we  had  completed  the  evacuation. 

General  Gruenther  asked  him  whether  he  would  include  an  ulti¬ 
matum  to  the  Chinese  that  if  they  did  not  stop  fighting  we  would 
consider  ourselves  at  war  putting  a  date  a  few  days  ahead  as  General 
Bradley  had  previously  indicated. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  he  didn’t  think  the  Chinese  had  fuel  enough 
for  a  prolonged  air  effort. 

General  Marshall  inquired  about  our  anti-aircraft  at  Inclion. 
While  we  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  equipment  there  is  still  a  great  deal 
of  anti-aircraft  in  the  theater. 

SECRE'rARY  Acheson  said  that  if  we  concluded  now  for  whatever 
reason,  either  American  opinion  or  anything  else,  to  continue  hostili- 
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ties  against  the  Chinese  Communists  we  cannot  take  the  couree  of  pro¬ 
posing  a  cease-fire  on  any  basis.  We  can’t  have  a  cease-fire  and  still  go 
on  fighting  the  Chinese  unless  they  violated  the  cease-fire  and  renew 
their  attack  because  in  that  case  we  alone  would  be  starting  a  war  in 
violation  of  the  UN  order.  If  we  must  go  ahead  with  hostilities  against 
the  Chinese  we  must  not  take  the  course  of  ending  the  hostilities ;  we 
must  be  forced  out  of  Korea  and  therefore  we  must  resist  a  suggestion 
of  a  cease-fire.  In  that  case,  we  would  have  to  try  to  get  condemnation 
of  the  Chinese  and  have  them  branded  as  an  aggressor. 

Mr.  Jessup  emphasized  the  point  about  unilateral  defiance  of  a 
UN  order. 

General  Marshall  agreed. 

Mr.  Nitze  said  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  had  no  hostilities  with 
the  Chinese  if  we  could  do  this  with  honor  and  then  get  ready  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

General  Vandenberg  stated  that  with  the  casualties  we  have  suf¬ 
fered,  a  cease-fire  is  unacceptable. 

Admiral  Sherman  distinguished  between  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
cease-fire  and  the  present  proposal  in  which  the  UN  itself  is  being 
pushed  around. 

IMr.  Jessup  said  that  Admiral  Sherman’s  point  was  entirely  logical 
but  that  unfortunately  the  members  of  the  UN  are  not  looking  at  the 
matter  so  logically. 

Mr.  Harriman  questioned  whether  a  cease-fire  proposal  would 
unite  the  UN. 

hiR.  Jessup  suggested  we  would  have  to  decide  which  would  be  the 
greater  blow  to  our  prestige — to  accept  a  cease-fire  or  to  be  driven  out 
of  Korea. 

Geneilvl  Vandenberg  agreed. 

Secretary  Aciieson  said  that  the  President  must  talk  with  Attlee 
before  a  decision  is  made  for  war  with  China.  We  could  go  ahead  and 
take  the  first  three  steps  in  the  memorandum.*  We  still  have  latitude 
with  regard  to  the  kind  of  resolution  to  press  in  the  UN. 

Mr.  Harriman  said  that  any  other  course  would  be  veiy  dangerous. 

Mr.  Aciieson  said  that  at  the  meeting  last  night  we  had  thought  we 
might  have  to  take  some  other  course,  but  that  the  reports  he  had 
heard  this  morning  looked  better  with  regard  to  the  military  position. 

General  Marshall  agreed  that  it  did  look  slightly  better.  There  is 
no  use  in  holding  the  Northeast  part  of  Korea.  The  military  estimate 
of  possibly  reaching  Inchon  was  better  than  it  had  been  last  night. 

‘  Reference  is  to  the  memorandum  in  telegram  Gadel  153  to  New  York,  De¬ 
cember  2,  7  p.  m.,  p.  1307. 
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General  Bradley  said  that  if  our  beachheads  are  not  strongly  estab¬ 
lished  we  need  to  get  out  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  several  days 
are  needed  for  the  talks  with  Attlee  and  the  questions  in  the  UN.  He 
said  that  they  expected  to  lose  IVonsan  but  hope  to  hold  Hamhung  or 
Hungnam. 

Secretary  Acheson  returned  to  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
censorship. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  it  was  most  desirable  but  it  was  difficult. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  was  to  get  the  reporters  out  of  the  place. 

Secretary  Acheson  recalled  that  General  Sherman's  policy  in  the 
Civil  War  was  to  tell  the  correspondents  all  his  plans  and  then  lock 
them  up  in  jail. 

Mr.  Eusk  stressed  the  importance  of  not  announcing  our  iilans  in 
regard  to  evacuation  of  troops. 

Admiral  Sherman  urged  that  General  ISIacArthur  be  ordered  to 
get  his  troops  into  the  beachheads  at  once. 

General  JMarshall  inquired  whether  he  hadn’t  already  received 
such  orders  and  Admiral  Sherman  indicated  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  had 
indicated  concurrence  in  his  plans. 

General  Warshall  said  it  was  important  that  the  President  should 
talk  with  Attlee  before  final  decisions  were  made. 

General  Bradley  read  a  draft  of  an  order  to  General  IMacArthur 
along  the  lines  of  telling  him  to  hold  the  beachheads  as  long  as  required 
pending  settlement  of  the  general  situation. 

General  JSLarshall  questioned  whether  it  was  necessary  to  go  into 
so  much  detail  on  the  situation  and  future  developments.  He  thought 
it  would  be  sufficient  merely  to  approve  the  grouping  in  the  three-base 
areas.  He  wondered,  however,  whether  this  would  bar  General  Mac- 
Arthur  from  any  other  choice  which  might  seem  to  him  on  the  ground 
necessai-y. 

General  BmvDLEY  said  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  merely  approving 
what  MacArthur  had  suggested.  He  agreed  it  was  dangerous  to  mako 
any  more  commitments  than  necessary. 

ADMIR.VL  Sherman  suggested  inserting  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that 
the  safety  of  his  forces  was  paramount.® 

Secretary  Acheson  said  that  from  the  political  point  of  view  the 
evacuation  of  the  Tenth  Corps  was  alright. 

GENEmvL  ^Marshall  noted  his  concern  about  the  problem  of  the 
South  Koreans. 


‘The  .Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  transmitted  the  following  message  to  General 
MacArthur  at  1 :  41  p.  m.  on  December  3 : 

“Your  C  50.332.  We  consider  that  the  preservation  of  your  forces  is  now  the 
primary  consideration.  Con.solidation  of  forces  into  beachheads  is  concurred  in.” 
(Telegram  JCS  97917;  79.5.00/12-350) 
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General  Bradley  raised  tlie  question  of  the  160,000  north  Korean 
POW’s  we  hold. 

^Ir.  Rusk  suggested  that  we  might  want  to  exchange  them  for  some 
of  the  prisoners  which  they  hold. 

General  Marshall  said  this  matter  must  be  considered  and  guid¬ 
ance  sent  later  to  General  MacArthur. 


795.00/12-350 

Memorandum  of  a  Telephone  Conversation^  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  United  N ations  Affairs  {Eickerson) 

[Washington,]  December  3, 1950. 

Subj ect :  N ehru’s  ^lessage  to  Rau 

Ambassador  Gross  telephoned  me  at  11 : 15  this  morning  and  gave 
me  the  following  summary  of  a  message  from  Nehru  to  Sir  B.  N.  Rau 
at  New  York.  This  is  based  on  a  telephone  conversation  between  Rau 
and  Gross. 

The  Prime  Minister  says  there  is  great  anxiety  about  recent  develop¬ 
ments,  President  Truman’s  mention  use  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  most  anxious  to  help  in  any  effort  to  avoid  war.  The  Prime 
Minister  feels  that  the  best  procedure  would  be  for  representatives  of 
the  great  powers  to  meet  and  to  attempt  to  stop  the  rapid  progressive 
deterioration.  But  even  a  temporary  solution  must  now  be  quickly 
sought.  Any  such  discussion  must  include  “China”  (note  by  Ambas¬ 
sador  Gross :  Rau  made  clear  that  this  referred  to  Peiping) . 

Nehru  believes  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  a  cease-fire  as  soon 
as  possible  followed  by  the  demarcation  of  a  demilitarized  zone.  At 
this  time  the  Prime  Minister  thinks  it  is  essential  to  have  a  frank 
approach  which  must  be  aimed  at  peace.  If  we  can  obtain  a  cease-fire 
followed  by  a  demarcation  of  a  demilitarized  zone  the  whole  question 
of  a  settlement  in  Korea  and  later  of  Formosa  can  be  negotiated. 
Nehni  is  convinced  that  imless  the  question  of  Formosa  can  be  disposed 
of  along  the  lines  of  the  Cairo  declaration  there  is  no  hope  for  lasting 
peace  in  Asia. 

Nehru  wants  to  make  clear  he  is  not  condoning  Chinese  intervention 
in  Korea  but  it  is  necessary  to  face  reality.  The  Prime  Minister  thinks 
the  Chinese  feel  the  United  States  has  aggressive  designs  against  them 
and  makes  special  reference  to  “non-recognition”  policy.  (Rau  did 
not  read  to  Gross  Nehru’s  comment  regarding  this  point.) 

Nehru  believes  that  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  avoid  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  Such  use  would  make  war  inevitable.  There  is  a 
wide-spread  feeling  in  Asia  that  the  atomic  bomb  is  a  weapon  used  only 
against  Asiatics. 
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Nehru  will  make  a  statement  of  “some  sort”  tomorrow  in  the  Indian 
parliament.  Ran  is  not  sure  of  the  nature  of  the  statement. 

J.  D.  H[ickerson] 


795.00/12-350 

Memoramdum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Director  of  the  Executive 

Secretariat  (Mc'WUliatns) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  3,  1950. 

Subject :  Meeting  in  Mr.  Matthews’  office,  at  approximately  12 : 00 
Noon,  re  Korea. 

Participants:  Messrs.  Webb,  Matthews,  Jessup,  Nitze,  Kennan, 
Hickerson,  Rusk,  Barrett,  McWilliams 

Messrs.  Matthews,  Rusk,  Jessup  and  Nitze  had  just  returned  from 
a  meeting  in  the  Pentagon  attended  by  the  Secretary  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  and  his  advisers.  Mr.  Matthews  reported  that  the 
current  thinking  of  the  military  was  that  while  the  military  situation 
in  Korea  was  extremely  dangerous,  it  was  not  yet  bordering  on  a 
catastrophe.  It  was  felt  that  blocking  positions  could  be  established 
to  enable  the  bulk  of  the  8th  Army  to  retreat,  if  necessary,  to  the 
Pusan  area,  where  they  could  be  evacuated.  The  bulk  of  the  10th 
Corps  has  been  ordered  to  concentrate  in  the  Hamhung  area,  where 
they  will  be  evacuated  if  necessary.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  military 
that  we  should  continue  to  fight  as  long  as  possible  and  only  evacuate 
in  event  of  necessity.  It  is  also  their  feeling  that  the  South  Korean 
troops  should  not  be  abandoned  by  our  forces,  but  should  either  be 
transported  to  the  south  where  they  could  disband  and  infiltrate  back 
to  their  homes  or  be  taken  to  some  point  outside  Korea.  The  military 
people  agreed  with  us  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  engage  in  a  com¬ 
plete  war  with  the  Chinese,  but  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  believe  that 
we  should  take  some  action  in  the  event  of  evacuation  to  repay  the 
Chinese  Communists  for  their  deeds.  This  might  take  the  form  of  a 
complete  blockade  and  a  concentrated  air  effort  over  the  major  cities 
of  China.  This  is  not,  at  the  moment,  a  decision,  but  merely  represents 
thinking  of  some  of  the  people  at  the  Pentagon. 

Tliere  was  some  discussion  in  this  meeting  of  the  latest  national 
intelligence  estimate  on  Soviet  intentions  and  capabilities.  Mr. 
Kennan  said  that  he  had  looked  it  over  but  did  not  entirely  agree 
with  it.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
were  the  result  of  a  master  plan  by  the  Soviets,  but  that  they  had 
been  playing  the  situation  by  ear  and  through  a  series  of  favorable 
events  had  found  themselves  in  a  much  moi’c  advantageous  jiosition 
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than  they  had  ev'er  hoped.  He  also  said  that  he  did  not  yet  believe 
that  World  War  III  was  inevitable  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
another  Korea  is  likely  to  break  out  in  another  place. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  meeting  Dr.  Jessup  said  that  he  was  greatly 
concerned  over  the  matter  of  censorship  and  press  speculation.  He 
thought  that  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  at  this  point  w^as 
loose  statements  by  Government  officials,  and  he  urged  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  asked  to  issue  an  order  stopping  all  speechmaking,  press  con¬ 
ferences,  and  interviews  by  individuals.  He  said  he  thought  that  the 
program  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  Department  of  having  cor¬ 
respondents  see  selected  officials  for  background  should  be  stopped  at 
once,  and  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  having  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  in  advance  of  their  press  conferences  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary.  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Webb  both  said  they  would  give 
attention  to  this  matter.^ 


^  On  December  5,  President  Truman  issued  a  directive  to  all  Cabinet  ofiScers 
and  certain  other  officials  of  the  Executive  Branch  “to  reduce  the  number  of 
I)ublic  speeches  pertaining  to  foreign  or  military  policy”.  The  directive  laid  down 
the  necessity  for  clearing  with  the  Department  of  State  in  advance  any  “speech, 
press  release,  or  other  public  statement  concerning  foreign  policy”  and  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  any  such  statement  concerning  military  poiicy.  The 
President  also  issued  instructions  that  officials  overseas,  “including  military 
commanders  and  diplomatic  representatives,  should  be  ordered  to  exercise 
extreme  caution  in  public  statements,  to  clear  all  but  routine  statements  with 
their  departments,  and  to  refrain  from  direct  communication  on  military  or 
foreign  policy  with  newspapers,  magazines,  or  other  publicity  media  in  the 
United  States”.  The  directive  was  forwarded  to  General  MacArthur  by  the 
JCS  on  December  6 ;  for  the  text,  see  Hearings,  p.  3536. 


705.00/12-350 


Memorandum  of  Conversation,,  hy  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Execur 

tive  Secretariat  {Sheppard) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  3, 1950 — 3  p.  m. 

Subject :  Report  of  the  Secretary’s  meeting  at  the  White  House  with 
tlie  President,  General  IMarshall  and  General  Bradley 

Participants:  The  Secretary  ]\Ir.  Rusk 

Mr.  Webb  Mr.  Kennan 

!Mr.  Matthews  Mr.  Jessup 

Mr.  Hickerson  Mr.  Sheppard 

INIr.  Nitze 


Tlie  meeting  was  called  so  that  the  Secretary  could  report  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  he  had  had  with  the  Pi-esident,  General  iSIarshall  and 
General  Bradley  at  the  White  House  late  this  morning. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  raised  in  the  meeting  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  question  whether  our  position  in  the  world  required  us  to 
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continue  hostilities  with  the  Chinese  Communists.  He  said  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  the  viewpoint  that  if  that  were  the  case,  it  would  mean  that  we 
would  have  to  examine  the  policies  governing  our  other  actions  to  con¬ 
form  to  that  situation.  He  had  further  stated  that  if  our  world  position 
did  not  require  us  to  continue  hostilities  with  the  Chinese  Communists, 
then  it  would  be  necessary  to  try  to  stop  the  fighting  in  Korea  before 
the  disintegration  moved  too  far  in  order  to  save  our  forces. 

The  Seci'etary  said  that  he  went  on  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  evacua¬ 
tion  was  concerned,  it  seemed  to  him  to  break  down  into  three  parts — ■ 
the  East  Coast,  Inchon  and  Pusan. 

With  respect  to  the  East  Coast  the  Secretary  said  he  indicated  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  this  operation  is  solely  concerned  "with 
saving  troops.  He  told  the  President  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  politically  by  making  a  stand  there.  The  problem  was  simply 
to  do  what  you  could  to  get  them  out.  The  Secretary  told  the  President 
that  he  didn’t  wish  this  to  appear  as  advice  because  it  was  a  strictly 
military  matter.  However,  if  the  military  did  need  some  kind  of 
political  action,  such  as  a  cease  fire,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  evacua¬ 
tion  on  the  East  Coast,  then  the  military  should  let  us  know. 

With  respect  to  Inchon,  the  Secretary  said  he  had  advanced  his 
opinion  that  for  a  couple  of  days,  there  wei’e  no  decisions  which  had 
to  be  made.  He  continued  that  General  MacArthur  will  probably  have 
his  hands  full  getting  the  troops  to  Inchon  during  this  period.  After 
that,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  normal  operation  to  remove  wounded 
troops  and  disorganized  units  first.  The  Secretary  said  he  told  the 
group  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  these  troops  which  were  not 
combat  effective  should  be  removed.  The  Secretary  said  he  had  told 
the  group  that  if  there  was  a  question  as  to  where  these  troops  should 
be  relanded  and  refitted,  he  would  suggest  Japan  over  Korea. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  discussed  the  additional  question 
as  to  what  to  do  with  the  South  Koreans.  The  Secretary  had  said 
that  it  would  be  dreadful  to  abandon  them  far  from  their  homes 
and  that  he  felt  they  should  be  picked  up  some  way  or  other  and  re¬ 
landed  in  South  Korea  to  filter  back  to  their  home  towns.  He  said  that 
he  had  stressed  that  the  main  thing,  though,  was  not  to  abandon  them. 
General  ^Marshall  and  General  Bradley  agreed  that  this  was  vei’y 
important. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  then  discussed  his  viewpoint  that  it  was 
essential  to  get  some  kind  of  censorship  in  the  Far  Eastern  Command 
immediately.  He  had  said  it  would  be  much  better  if  General 
Willoughby  were  to  have  no  additional  press  conferences  in  which  he 
speculated  about  the  possible  courses  of  action,  and  the  dire  con¬ 
sequences  which  would  flow  from  alternate  coui’ses.  The  President 
replied  that  he  might  just  have  to  order  censorship  invoked.  In  re- 
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sponse  to  this,  General  Marshall  indicated  this  would  be  a  rather 
difficult  thing  to  do. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  question  then  came  up  about  the  price 
we  would  have  to  pay  for  the  events  in  Korea.  The  Secretary  said  he 
replied  to  this  that  we  were  tending  to  dwell  on  a  false  dichotomy. 
The  Secretary  said  he  suggested  that  we  should  now  put  our  minds  on 
action  in  the  United  Nations.  The  Secretary  said  he  suggested  perhaps 
we  should  think  along  the  lines  of  a  cease  fire  at  the  38th  parallel, 
which  raised  the  question  whether  such  a  resolution  might  be  rejected. 
If  it  is  accepted,  the  Secretary  had  continued,  we  will  need  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  can’t  do  things  like  bombing  Manchuria  and  will  be 
required  to  observe  it  ourselves;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  think  the 
probabilities  are  that  it  will  not  be  accepted,  then  that  would  be 
another  thing.  In  any  event,  the  Secretary  said  that  he  had  assured 
the  President  that  we  would  carefully  analyze  the  possibilities  and 
prepare  a  possible  course  of  political  action. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  felt  that  the  President  would  want  to 
listen  to  Prime  Minister  Attlee  and  see  what  the  general  temper  is 
of  our  allies.  The  Secretary  said  that  he  was  sure  the  President  was 
not  prepared,  at  this  point  at  least,  to  negotiate  with  anyone,  or  to 
ask  for  a  cease  fire. 

Mr.  Hickerson  said  that  Ambassador  Gross  had  called  from  New 
York  to  say  that  Mr.  Dulles  and  the  whole  senior  staff  recommended 
that  we  go  ahead  in  the  General  Assembly  with  the  resolution  which 
was  vetoed  in  the  Security  Council.  Mr.  Gross  had  talked  to  ^Ir. 
Younger  who  was  very  reluctant  to  go  ahead  with  the  resolution  with 
respect  to  Chinese  Communist  aggression  in  Korea.  Mr.  Younger 
urged  that  we  await  Mr.  Attlee’s  arrival  and  give  ^Ir.  Younger  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  Mr.  Attlee  about  it  first.  Mr.  Hickerson  said 
that  if  he  had  the  Secretary’s  approval  he  would  move  right  away  and 
talk  with  the  British  on  going  ahead  with  steps  1,  2  and  possibly  3 
(in  the  telegram  to  USUN) 

Mr.  Hickerson  said  that  this  brought  us  to  face  with  the  question 
whether  we  go  ahead  with  steps  1  and  2  alone  if  the  British  disagree 
with  us.  The  Secretary  remarked  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  not  get 
separated  from  the  British  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Attlee’s  arrival,  ^fr. 
Jessup  asked  whether  we  would  in  fact  bccxime  separated  from  them 
if  they  don’t  agree.  IMr.  Jessup  said  perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  go 
ahead  alone  on  steps  1  and  2,  assuring  the  British  that  we  won’t  do 
anything  toward  introducing  a  resolution  until  we  consult  further 
with  them. 


'  See  telegram  Gadel  153  to  New  York,  December  2,  7  p.  m.,  p.  1307. 
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The  Secretary  summed  this  up  by  saying  the  question  was  “If  the 
British  and  the  other  sponsors  of  the  old  resolution  disagree  with 
putting  this  item  on  the  agenda,  do  we  want  to  put  it  on  alone  with 
Mr.  Attlee  arriving  the  next  day?”  The  Secretary  said  he  was  inclined 
to  think  we  shouldn’t  go  ahead  alone,  and  it  was  left  that  way. 


795.00/12-350 

The  Counsellor  of  the  Canadian  Embassy  {Ignatieff)  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs  {Perkins) 

SECRET  Washington,  December  3,  1950.^ 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins  :  The  Canadian  Government  wishes  its  views  on 
the  Korean  situation,  as  set  forth  in  the  attached  memorandum,  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  immediately.  The 
Ambassador  has  therefore  asked  me  to  deliver  this  message  to  you 
today. 

Copies  of  this  memorandum  are  also  being  transmitted  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Australia,  Belgium,  Ceylon,  France,  India,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  South  Africa,  Turkey  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  am  giving  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  to  the 
British  Ambassador  this  afternoon. 

^Ir.  Wrong  has  also  been  informed  that  the  Canadian  Government 
is  most  anxious  at  this  time  to  keep  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  other  Govern¬ 
ments  noted  above,  and  that  the  Canadian  Government  would  welcome 
an  expression  of  your  Government’s  views. 

Yours  sincerely,  G.  Ignatieff 


[Enclosure] 

Canadian  Government’s  IVIemorandum  on  Korea 
December  2nd,  1950 

1.  Ever  since  the  decision  was  made  to  resist  the  aggression  on  Korea, 
the  determination  of  the  democratic  powers  has  been  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavore  to  limit  hostilities  in  the  Korean  area  and  to  have 
them  come  to  an  end  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  only  country  whose 
interests  would  be  served  by  a  war  with  China  would  be  the  Soviet 
Union. 


*  A  manuscript  note  on  the  source  text  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  European  Affairs  (Bonbright)  indicated  that  this  note  was  handed 
to  him  by  Mr.  Ignatieff  on  December  3  at  4  ;  30  p.  m. 
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2.  A  war  with  China  would  commit  to  this  theatre  of  operations  a 
dangerously  large  proportion  of  the  limited  armed  resources  of  the 
democratic  powers  at  the  expense  of  other  fronts  such  as  Western 
Europe,  where  the  Soviet  Union  may  intend  to  conduct  its  major 
campaign  if  a  third  world  war  should  break  out. 

3.  There  is  danger  that  a  war  with  China  would  lead  to  Soviet  armed 
intervention  to  assist  China  since  the  only  assumption  on  which  we 
can  safely  proceed  is  that  before  the  Chinese  Communist  Government 
decided  to  intervene  in  force  in  Korea  it  had  received  from  the  Soviet 
Union  assurances  of  assistance  in  the  event  of  U.N.  military  retaliation 
against  China. 

4.  The  situation  in  Korea  must  therefore  be  looked  at  in  the  light 
of  global  strategy  and  of  the  present  balance  of  armed  forces  between 
the  Soviet  world  and  the  democratic  world.  Given  determination  by 
the  democratic  world,  time  is  on  our  side  and  we  should  therefore  play 
for  time  so  long  as  we  can  do  so  without  denying  our  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

5.  It  is  moreover  essential  that  public  opinion  not  only  in  the 
Americas  but  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the  democratic  states  of  Asia, 
should  be  convinced  that  we  are  doing  everything  we  possibly  can  to 
avoid  war.  If,  despite  all  our  efforts,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  precipitate  a  war,  it  is  essential  that  the  democratic  nations 
should  be  united  in  their  resistance  to  aggression.  This  end  would  be 
more  difficult  to  achieve  unless  there  had  been  sustained  common  efforts 
to  avert  a  catastrophe. 

6.  The  door  should  therefore  be  left  open  until  the  last  possible 
moment  for  a  settlement  with  the  Chinese  Communists  by  negotiation. 
Consequently  any  formal  decision  by  the  United  Nations  at  this  stage 
that  Communist  China  is  an  aggressor  would,  we  think,  be  unwise. 

7.  INIeanwhile,  every  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  issues  with 
Communist  China  should  be  explored.  Once  the  military  situation  has 
been  stabilized,  a  cease  fire  might  be  attainable.  This  might  be  followed 
by  the  creation  of  a  demilitarized  zone.  In  these  conditions,  a  modus 
vivendi  might  be  sought  by  negotiation.  In  this  connection  considera¬ 
tion  might  have  to  be  given  to  the  other  related  aspects  of  the  Chinese 
problem,  such  as  Formosa  and  Chinese  representation  in  the  United 
Nations.^ 


*  No  formal,  written  reply  to  this  Canadian  note  was  made  by  the  Department 
of  State.  On  March  6,  1951,  Norris  S.  Ilaselton  of  the  Office  of  British  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Northern  European  Affairs  talked  with  Mr.  Ipmatieff,  who  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  he  had  been  in  close  touch  with  Department  of  State  officials  on  this 
subject  and  indicated  that  no  reply  was  necessary  since  most  of  the  points 
raised  in  the  Canadian  memorandum  had  been  overtaken  by  events. 
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320/12-250  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  December  3, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

556.  Confirming  Hickerson-Gross  telecon: 

1.  USUN  is  requested  to  seek  agreement  of  other  5  sponsors  of 
vetoed  SC  res  to  submit  new  agenda  item  and  explanatory  memo  this 
afternoon,  if  possible. 

2.  Agenda  item  contained  in  urtel  Delga  356  satisfactory.^  In  ex¬ 
planatory  memo  delete  ref  to  Uniting  for  Peace  res. 

3.  US  would  like  very  much  to  see  6  powers  submit  vetoed  res  to 
GA  this  afternoon  and  you  should  endeavor  to  reach  agreement  to  do 
so.  FYI  we  attach  less  importance  to  this  being  done  today  than 
step  1. 

4.  Under  no  circumstances  should  USDel  take  steps  1  or  3  without 
UK  agreement.  In  order  to  obtain  UK  agreement  to  submission  new 
item  on  GA  agenda  you  may  inform  them  that  we  will  agree  not  to 
introduce  any  res  in  GA  until  after  opportunity  for  consultation  with 
Attlee. 

6.  USDel  and  staff  should  make  no  comment  to  press  as  to  future 
action  by  US  in  UN.  This  is  regarded  as  of  maximum  importance. 

Acheson 


'Telegram  Delga  356,  December  2,  from  New  York  not  printed.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  the  Delegations  of  Cuba,  Ecuador,  France,  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  asked  for  the  inclusion  in  the  present  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  an  agenda  item  entitled  “Intervention  of  the  Central 
People’s  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in  Korea’’ ;  see  U.N. 
document  A/1618.  An  explanatory  memorandum  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary- 
General  on  December  5 ;  see  U.N.  document  A/1621. 


320/12-350;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austirt) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  New  York,  December  3,  1950 — 5 :  56  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  3 — 6 : 16  p.  m.] 

Delga  365.  Re  Chinese  Communist  conversations  with  UN  SYG. 
Confirming  Gross-Hickerson  telecon  Saturday,  December  2,  follow¬ 
ing  is  report  of  Gross  conversation  with  SYG  Lie  and  Entezam ' 
held  6  p.  m.  Saturday  evening. 


'Nasrollah  Entezam,  Iranian  Ambas.«!ador  to  the  United  States  and  Chairman 
of  the  Iranian  Delegation  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  was  President  of  the 
5th  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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Regarding  hour  talk  Lie  held  with  Wu  and  other  Peiping 
representatives  December  1,  Lie  described  conversation  as  taking 
place  in  friendly  atmosphere.  After  discussing  number  administrative 
matters,  Lie  says  he  told  Wu  in  direct  language  that  Chinese  were 
“committing  aggression”  in  Korea  and  that  the  killing  must  stop  as 
soon  as  possible.  Lie  reports  he  told  Wu  that  there  must  be  a  cease¬ 
fire  and  that  “it  was  no  good”  that  they  were  killing  American  boys 
and  Americans  were  killing  Chinese.  He  says  he  told  Wu  that  he 
should  have  more  contacts  with  other  delegates,  those  which  have  not 
recognized  Peiping  regime  as  well  as  those  which  have.  If  Wu  had 
such  contacts  he  would  find  out  that  everyone  agreed  with  what  Lie 
was  saying  about  stopping  the  fighting.  Reminding  Wu  that  Lie  had 
always  favored  seating  Peiping  regime  in  UN,  he  says  he  told  Wu 
that  course  they  were  now  pursuing  would  not  bring  about  that 
objective. 

When  Wu  indicated  willingness  to  see  other  delegates.  Lie  arranged 
a  dinner  at  his  home  8  p.  m.,  Monday,  December  4.  Guest  list,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Wu  in  advance  and  approved  by  him,  includes  Jebb,  Rau, 
Zafrulla  Khan,”  Grafstrom,  Sharett,* *  Zinchenko,  as  well  as  Wu, 
Chiao,  Mrs.  Kung  and  interpreters.  Lie  explained  he  invited  Sharett 
not  only  because  Israel  had  recognized  Peiping  but  because  Sharett 
speaks  Russian.  For  reason  Lie  plans  to  put  Sharett  alongside  Wu 
and  Jebb  alongside  Chiao. 

During  course  of  conversation.  Gross  alerted  Entezam  to  possible 
need  for  quick  GA  action  on  Chinese  intervention  question.  Entezam 
expressed  entire  willingness  to  cooperate. 

After  Entezam  left.  Lie  told  Gross  that  Entezam  was  also  “trying 
to  get  in  touch  with  Wu”  and  appeared  anxious  to  talk  with  him. 

Lie  gave  strong  impression  to  Gross  throughout  conversation, 
without  expressly  saying  so,  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  logical 
chosen  instrument  for  mediation.  Gross  of  course  remained  completely 
noncommittal. 

Austin 

“  Sir  Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan,  Pakistani  Foreign  Minister  and  Chairman 
of  the  Delegation  of  Pakistan  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

*  Moshe  Sharett,  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel  and  Chairman  of  the  Delegation 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 


330/12-.350 :  Telegram 

The  Charge  in  Norioay  {Snow)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Oslo,  December  3,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

niact  [Received  December  3 — 9 : 16  p.  m.] 

563.  ReDepcirtel  221,  December  1  and  Embtel  562,  December  2. 
FonlNIin  Lange  informed  me  6  p.  m.  today  that  his  preliminary  views 
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expressed  yesterday  re  UN  action  on  Korea  situation  had  been  con¬ 
firmed  today  by  cabinet  defense  committee  made  up  of  Prime  Minister, 
Defense  Minister,  J ustice  Minister  and  himself. 

They  understood  from  Norwegian  UN  delegation  that  proposal  now 
was  for  delegations  of  6  powers  jointly  to  address  letter  to  Assembly 
President  tomorrow  December  4  requesting  item  be  placed  on  GA 
agenda  as  urgent  priority  matter.  This  would  be  expected  bring  on 
full  debate  beginning  December  6  or  very  shortly  thereafter.  Debate 
in  turn  would  aim  toward  early  passage  of  resolution  which  would 
presumably  receive  more  than  %  vote  even  if  not  all  of  52  country 
majority.  Seemed  quite  unlikely  China  would  heed  any  such  resolu¬ 
tion  particularly  so  long  as  Chinese  troops  were  or  thought  they  were 
winning.  In  opinion  himself  and  his  3  colleagues  end  result  would 
then  be  a  state  of  declared  war  between  the  Communist  Government 
of  China  and  the  UN. 

Once  this  process  were  set  in  motion  by  putting  the  question  on  the 
GA  agenda,  the  other  steps  would  inexorably  follow  without  possibility 
of  stopping  them. 

They  therefore  consider  that  at  least  a  few  days  more  should  elapse 
before  the  fatal  sequence  is  started.  Rau  and  Lie  have  told  Nor¬ 
wegian  UN  delegation  they  are  pessimistic  as  result  their  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Chinese  Communist  group  but  do  not  yet  feel  approach 
hopeless.  Still  some  remote  possibility  there  which  could  be  explored 
next  few  days,  Lange  thinks.  Then  also  although  latest  military  news 
is  discouraging,  defensible  new  line  might  be  found  which  would  im¬ 
prove  UNs  position.  Thirdly  Norwegian  Government  would  hope  that 
Attlee  and  President  Truman  would  weigh  consequences  of  proposed 
GA  procedure  during  interval. 

Lange  said  he  believed  we  would  find  other  western  European 
countries  thinking  along  these  same  lines. 

Issue  being  placed  before  full  cabinet  tomorrow  morning  and  then 
before  Storting  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  composed  all  parties.  In¬ 
structions  to  Norwegian  UN  delegation  are  to  set  forth  above  position 
and  if  other  5  delegations  should  insist  on  getting  item  on  GA  agenda 
without  further  delay,  delegation  is  to  seek  further  instructions. 

Please  instruct  niact  if  Department  wishes  I  press  US  view.  Nor¬ 
wegian  view  that  once  matter  gets  on  GA  agenda  it  will  head  straight 
toward  declared  war  or  equivalent  in  short  time  seems  to  afford  room 
for  argument.* 

Sxow 


’  A  note  in  the  source  text  by  the  Chief  Watch  Officer  of  the  Deiiartinent  of 
State  Indicated  that  an  affirmative  answer  was  sent  to  Oslo  by  a  service  message 
at  11 :  30  p.  m.  on  December  3. 
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330/12-350 :  Telegram 


The  Charge  in  Ecuador  {Uamlin)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


SECRET 

NIACT 


Quito,  December  3, 1950 — 8  p.  m. 
[Received  December  3 — 11 : 25  p.  m.] 


170.  Depcirtel  221  December  1.  FonMin  Ponce  states  will  instruct 
Quevedo  UN  tomorrow  to  join  5  countries  bring  vetoed  6-power 
resolution  on  Korea  before  GA  and  that  Ecuador  will  maintain  its 
full  endorsement  of  UN  and  US  policy  against  aggression. 

FonMin  also  received  cable  today  from  Quevedo  recommending  stay 
with  group  and  requesting  instruction. 

Have  appointment  with  FonMin  tomorrow  to  see  instruction. 


Hamlin 


123  Henderson,  Loy  W. :  Telegram 


The  Amhcbssador  in  India  {Tlendersori)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


New  Delhi,  December  4, 1950 — 11  a.  m. 
[Received]  December  4 — 5 : 02  a.  m.] 


TOP  SECRET 
NIACT 


1385.  1.  I  am  this  morning  asking  for  opportunity  to  talk  wuth 
Nehru  before  Wednesday.^  I  hope  to  discuss  with  him  informally  Far 
East  situation  prior  to  parliamentary  debate  on  foreign  affairs 
scheduled  for  Wednesday. 

2.  I  am  asking  for  this  appointment  because  present  indications  are 
that  during  these  debates  GOT,  or  debaters  operating  under  instruc¬ 
tions  Congress  Party,  may  take  attitude  quite  critical  of  US  and 
friendly  towards  Communist  China.  Such  information  as  comes  to  me 
is  to  effect  that  Nehru  in  off-record  talks  is  vehemently  denouncing 
any  suggestion  of  use  of  atomic  weapons;  is  rather  violent  in  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  UN  forces  for  crossing  38th  parallel  contrary  to  his 
advice ;  shows  special  hostility  towards  General  iMacArthur ;  et  cetera. 
In  addressing  all  India  newspaper  editors  conference  yesterday 
morning  Nehru  emphasized  that  no  country  should  endanger  world 
peace  on  mere  grounds  of  prestige  or  anger.  Inference  drawn  by  those 
who  heard  him  was  that  he  meant  to  imply  that  present  policy  US  was 
prompted  by  these  motives. 

3.  It  is  my  intention  providing  atmosphere  permits  to  point  out 
to  Prime  ]\Iinister  unfortunate  impression  which  would  be  created  of 
US  if  gov'ernment  of  friendly  country  like  India  should  in  this  hour 
of  great  strain  take  position  which  would  place  major  portion  blame 


'  December  5. 
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for  present  situation  on  country  armed  forces  of  which,  acting  under 
UN  direction,  were  making  tremendous  sacrifices  and  incurring  terrific 
risks  in  order  to  curb  brutal  and  open  aggression.  I  intend  do  my  best 
persuade  Prime  INIinister  that  GOI,  by  publicly  criticizing  those  oppos¬ 
ing  aggression  while  not  denouncing  aggressors,  would  not  be  con¬ 
tributing  to  solution  of  present  acute  situation  or  to  discouragement 
of  aggressors  in  future. 

4.  If  Department  has  any  suggestions  would  appreciate  them 
urgently  since  they  may  arrive  before  interview.^ 

Henderson 

’  In  telegram  1389,  December  4,  from  New  Delhi,  Ambassador  Henderson 
informed  the  Department  that  his  appointment  with  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
was  set  for  12  noon  on  December  5  (123  Henderson,  Loy  W.) . 


795.00/12^50 

Meinorandum  'by  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 

Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  4, 1950. 

After  the  9 :  30  meeting  today  the  Secretary  talked  to  Messrs.  Webb, 
Jessup,  Matthews,  Kusk,  Nitze  and  Kennan  on  the  Korean  crisis. 

ISIr.  Rusk  asked  if  the  Military  were  in  the  frame  of  mind  for  the 
best  possible  effort  which  we  could  make  there.  Pie  mentioned  that  they 
all  appear  to  be  extremely  dejected  and  he  had  been  tliinking  overnight 
whether  we  should  not  think  long  and  carefully  about  mustering  our 
best  effort  and  spirit  together  to  put  up  the  best  possible  fight  in  Korea. 
He  mentioned  tlie  difficulty  that  the  British  had  been  in  in  this  sort  of 
situation  where  the  odds  were  overwhelmingly  against  them  but  they 
had  managed  to  hold.  Mr.  Rusk  thought  that  we  might  talk  to  the 
Military  about  making  the  best  possible  effort  to  consolidate  our 
position  to  one  point  or  points  in  Korea.  He  thought  we  could  at  least 
force  tlie  Chinese  Communists  to  make  a  really  major  effort  at  great 
cost  to  themselves  if  they  were  to  get  us  out  of  Korea.  He  said  that  we 
do  have,  of  course,  to  consider  the  welfare  and  protection  of  our  troops 
but  thought  that  within  that  range  we  might  be  able  to  consolidate 
and  make  a  really  effective  stand.  He  mentioned  the  great  difficulty 
which  would  result  to  our  position  in  both  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
if  we  were  to  simply  bow  out  at  this  point.  He  referred  to  the  some 
23,000  replacements  ■which  were  scheduled  to  move  into  Korea  and 
asked  whether  these  and  possibly  others  might  not  be  thrown  in  to 
help  hold  a  position  at  some  point. 

!Mr.  Kennan  said  that  we  were  in  a  veiy  difficult  position — one  which 
was  similar  to  the  one  tlie  British  had  been  in  in  the  last  two  wars  when 
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they  held  on  when  there  was  no  apparent  reason  for  it.  He  mentioned 
the  political  desirability  of  retaining  a  position  of  some  sort  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  that  we  must  get  a  real  estimate  from  the  Military 
on  its  capacity  to  resist.  He  said  we  must  make  the  best  stand  pos¬ 
sible  if  we  are  unable  to  get  a  cease  fire  at  the  38th  parallel.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  possibility  of  using  General  Collins  as  a  Field  Commander 
with  General  MacArthur  spending  full  time  on  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty. 

The  Secretary  said  that  in  order  to  do  this  we  would  have  to 
strengthen  the  Military’s  will  to  resist  and  at  the  same  time  see  that 
they  did  not  bomb  Manchuria.  Mr.  Webb  said  that  there  were  two 
courses :  one  to  let  the  Secretary  talk  to  General  Marshall ;  the  second, 
to  let  the  operating  level  in  the  State  Department  take  up  the  matter 
with  the  same  level  in  the  Military. 

Mr.  Kennan  said  that  with  regard  to  any  possible  negotiations 
with  the  Russians,  a  request  for  a  cease  fire  would  look  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  a  suit  for  peace.  The  U.S.S.R.  would  then  want  to  extract  every 
possible  advantage  and  to  damage  wherever  possible  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States.  He  said  their  reply  would  inevitably  be  an  arrogant 
one.  He  said  that  if  others  approached  the  Russians  for  us,  the 
Russians  would  probably  refer  to  the  need  for  a  general  political 
settlement  and  would  probably  insist  on  the  discussion  taking  place 
in  the  Security  Council  rather  than  the  General  Assembly.  Mr. 
Kennan  said  that,  if  we  try  to  negotiate  under  a  threat  to  attack  the 
Chinese  Communists,  the  U.S.S.R.  would  probably  appear  indifferent 
publicly.  He  said  that  if  we  threaten  general  war  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
they  would  probably  decline  to  negotiate  on  that  basis.  He  said  that 
if  we  threaten  to  use  the  atom  bomb  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  not 
negotiate  under  such  threat  of  military  action.  He  said  that  it  was 
not  out  of  the  question  that  the  Russians  would  agree  to  some  sort  of 
settlement  in  the  Far  East  involving  some  sort  of  status  for  Korea 
but  that  this  would  inevitably  be  in  the  framework  of  United  States 
concessions  in  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Kennan  was  speaking  from  a  paper  ^ 
which  I  believe  he  has  put  on  file  in  the  Department.  I  was  unable 
to  get  full  notes  on  all  of  his  discussion. 

Mr.  Kennan  concluded  by  saying  that  now  was  the  poorest  time 
possible  for  any  negotiations  with  the  Russians.  He  said  that  if  there 
were  validity  to  the  theoiy  that  negotiations  should  be  from  conditions 

^  Not  printed.  For  an  account  of  the  drafting  of  the  paper  and  extracts  there¬ 
from,  see  George  F.  Kennan,  Memoirs,  19oO-19GS,  Volume  II  (Boston,  I.ittlo, 
Brown  and  Company,  1972) ,  i)p.  27-31. 
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of  strength,  this  was  clearly  a  very  bad  time  for  an  approach  to  the 
Russians. 

Later  Mr.  Acheson  spoke  to  General  Marshall  about  the  foregoing 
problems  and  Messrs.  Rusk,  Matthews  and  Kennan  went  over  to 
see  the  General.  Mr.  Kennan  is  doing  a  memorandum  of  his  meeting 
over  there.* 


*Not  printed.  For  an  account  of  Mr.  Acheson’s  telephone  conversation  with 
Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall  and  the  subsequent  discussion  between  General 
Marshall  and  the  Department  of  State  officials,  see  Acheson,  Present  at  the 
Creation,  pp.  476-477.  See  also  Kennan,  Memoirs,  1950-1963,  Volume  II,  pp. 
32-33. 


795.00/12—450 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  December  4,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  4—10 : 04  a.  m,] 

509.  UN  forces  in  Eighth  Army  sector  continued  withdrawal  and 
regrouping  actions  yesterday  and  day  before.  CCF  forces  moved 
southward,  but  there  only  light  contact  and  that  mainly  in  eastern 
sector  of  front.  CCF  appeared  be  bringing  up  reinforcements  and 
supplies,  indicating  further  push  perhaps  imminent. 

Hostile  air  activity  past  two  days  reportedly  confined  to  single 
plane  conducting  strafing  last  night  in  area  about  20  miles  north  of 
Pyongyang.  Night  before  last  there  no  observation  activities  behind 
enemy  lines  owing  bad  weather.  Last  night,  when  conditions  good,  at 
least  200  vehicles  were  sighted  moving  south,  mainly  on  Huichon- 
Kunuri  road.  Only  handful  Chinese  prisoners  captured  past  two  or 
three  days.  These  appear  to  be  from  units  already  identified.  No 
Chinese  prisoners  have  been  taken  south  of  line  running  through 
Songchon. 

Muccio 


795.00/12-450 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  {Bradley)  to  the  Secretary 

of  Defense  [Marshall) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  4  December  1950. 

Subject:  Korea 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommend  that  the  Department  of  State 
position  paper  entitled  “Korea”,  prepared  for  use  by  the  President  in 


408-806— lo¬ 


se 
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his  discussions  with  Prime  ^Minister  Attlee,  he  changed  as  indicated  in 
the  usual  manner  in  the  attached  revised  draftd 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 

Omar  N.  BmvDLEY 
Chairman 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Enclosure 

Korea 

It  is  recommended  that  the  President  discuss  with  Mr.  Attlee  the 
following  course  of  action  with  respect  to  Korea: 

1.  Inform  Mr.  Attlee  of  the  military  situation  confronting  United 
Nations  forces  and  of  the  plan  to  assemble  them  in  three  beachheads 
in  the  Seoul-Inchon,  Hamhung  and  Pusan  areas.  Inform  him  -fehert 
•the  S  Corps  will  he  evacuated:  from  northeast  Korea  and  moved  -to 
Japan  in  any  wmy  whieh  proves  -to  he  militarily  practicable.  The 
precise  handling  of  evacuated  Korean  forces  will  reqnire  special 
attentiom 

2.  It  would  be  militarily  advantageous  in  the  immediate  situation 
if  a  cease-fire  order  could  be  arranged  provided  that  considerations 
offered  were  not  so  great  as  to  be  unacceptable.  It  might  insure  full 
support  of  the  United  Nations  if  it  were  done  on  the  basis  of  the  38th 
Parallel.  Before  Chinese  Communist  forces  hove  reached  -the  3-8t-h 
Parallel  in  strength-  we  should  fe=y  to  establish  a  cease  fire  on  the 

Vv  -<■»  f-t  y-\-t  4-  l-\  ^  O  Q  4-  I-V  f\  -»->  ft  1  I  _  XTTI  4  1-v  4-lt  -tyvr-i  Irk-WT  ^  W  /-vyv-\  I 

Ol  Tllv5  OO  vil  X  UIcXaICIJ  tVXvTi  UXJUJ  m  lllUJ'iJ  oC  UJtl  it  UUvl  Tiy  V  tC  AiClitiXi.  LUl  X/JV/vL 

zone.-  The  principal  purpose  of  this  effort  would  he  to  attempt  to 
deny  a  success  to  aggression  and  to  consolidate  on  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  United  Nations  behind  this  ettemptr  Arrangements 
for  a  cease-fire  on  the  basis  of  the  38th  Parallel  must  not  he  impose 
conditions  which  would  jeopardize  the  safety  of  United  Nations 
forces  nor  be  conditioned  on  agreement  on  other  issues,  such  as 


Formosa,  and  the  Chinese  seat  in  the  UN. 


this  ocase-fire 


effort  the  United  Nations  Eigldh  Army  would  retire  on  the  Seoul 
Inchon  area  hut  should  not  begin  any  evacuation  until  the  result  of 

T/iiw  VJv/UijU  Hi  U  vTTTTrC  v7criT  T71?  vl“  UvJrlllHIUU.  • 

3.  If  a  cease-fire  eon  should  be  effected  which  permits  a  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  38th  Parallel,  United  Nations  should  proceed  with  the 
political,  military  and  economic  stabilization  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  while  continuing  efforts  to  seek  an  independent  and  unified 
Korea  by  political  means. 


^  In  the  enclosure,  the  underlined  portions  are  those  suggested  for  insertion 
by  the  JCS,  while  those  lined  out  represent  sections  of  the  original  Department 
of  State  draft  recommended  for  deletion  by  the  JCS. 
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4.  If  the  Chinese  Communists  reject  a  cease-fire  and  move  major 
forces  south  of  the  38th  Parallel,  the  United  Nations  Eiglith 
forces  will  face  a  forced  evacuation  of  the  Korea.  Seeul-Inchon  and 
Pusan  areas ■■  The  consequences  of  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  a  success¬ 
ful  aggression  and  of  a  voluntary  abandonment  of  our  Korean  allies 
would  be  such  that  any  United  Nations  evacuation  must  be  clearly 
the  result  of  military  necessity  only. 

5.  If  the  Chinese  Cemmunists  drive  Uiiited  Nations  forces  oat  of 
South  Koreay  The  United  Nations  must  take  immediate  action  to 
declare  Communist  China  an  aggressor  and  must  mobilize  such 
political  and  economic  measures  as  are  available  to  bring  pressure 
upon  Peiping  and  to  affirm  the  determination  of  the  United  Nations 
not  to  accept  an  aggression.  The  absence  of  available  forces  and  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  major  threat  posed  to  the  free  world  comes 
from  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  permit  an  edort  to  impose  a  military 
defoat  upon  Peiping  on  the  mainland  of  China.-  This  would  not 
exclude^  hovmverx  Also  there  is  the  possibility  of  some  military  action 
which  would  harass  the  Chinese  pending  their  aeooptance  of  a  United 
Nations  settlement  for  Korea  and  would  not  e.xclude  any  including 
efforts  which  could  be  made  to  stimulate  anticommunist  resistance 
within  China  itself,  inefuding  such  as  the  exploitation  of  Nationalist 
capabilities,  imposition  of  a  naval  blockade,  and  disruption  of  com- 
munications  by  bombing. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  indicated  above,  the  U.S.  and  U.K. 
should  consult  immediately  about  other  steps  which  might  be  taken 
to  strengthen  non-communist  Asia.  These  steps  might  include: 

(a)  Restoration  of  considerable  self-government  to  Japan,  the 
acceleration  of  efforts  to  obtain  a  Japanese  peace  settlement,  the 
strengthening  of  Japanese  capacity  for  self-defense,  the  greater  utili¬ 
zation  of  productive  capacity  to  strenghten  the  capabilities  of  the 
free  world,  and  the  prompt  admission  of  Japan  into  international 
organizations.  United  Kingdom  reluctance  to  move  on  these  points 
should  be  discarded  in  light  of  the  new  critical  situation. 

(b)  Appropriate  military  arrangements  between  nations  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  capable  of  effective  mutual  support.  -Further  steps  te 
erge-itme  collcotive  seems ty  m  the  Fueifie  eu  a  regional  basis .■ 

(c)  Special  efforts  to  convince  non-communist  Asia  of  the  nature 
of  the  threat  which  confronts  it  and  to  urge  upon  the  governments 
concerned  the  need  for  concerted  Asian  action  to  resist  communist 
aggression  in  that  area. 

(d)  Intensification  of  economic  and  military  assistance  to  encourage 
the  organization  of  resistance  to  communist  encroachment. 

(e)  Intensification  of  psychological  and  covert  activity  against 
communist  regimes  and  activity  in  Asia. 
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795.00/12-450 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  the  Acting  Offtcer  in  Charge  of 

Korecm  Affairs  {Emmons) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  December  4,  1950. 

Subject:  Korea 

Participants :  Dr.  John  M.  Chang,  Korean  Ambassador 

Mr.  Sae  Sun  Kim,  Counselor,  Korean  Embassy 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs 

ISIr.  Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
Mr.  Arthur  B.  Emmons,  3rd,  Officer  in  Charge  of 
Korean  Affairs 

Ambassador  Chang  called  on  Mr.  Rusk  at  11  o’clock  today  by 
appointment  to  make  a  farewell  call  before  returning  to  Korea  to 
assume  his  new  post  as  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Rusk  expressed  his  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  Ambassador  on  his  new  appointment  and,  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary,  apologized  for  the  necessity  of  having  had  to  cancel 
the  Secretary’s  appointment  with  the  Ambassador  for  this  afternoon 
at  2:30.  The  Ambassador  said  that  he  was  planning  to  leave  for 
Korea  on  Saturday,  December  9,  and  hoped  to  see  the  Secretary 
before  leaving. 

Mr.  Rusk  reviewed  the  military  situation  in  Korea  and  emphasized 
that  this  information  was  top  secret  and  must  be  very  carefully 
guarded.  He  asked  the  Ambassador  whether  the  Korean  units  fight¬ 
ing  guerrillas  in  South  Korea  were  well-trained  or  were  green  troops. 
The  Ambassador  replied  that  he  believed  that  the  majority  were  in 
fact  relatively  untrained.  The  Ambassador  added,  however,  that 
there  was  the  Youth  Corps  which  numbered  some  500,000  and  which 
if  given  arms  could  throw  its  weight  into  the  fighting  and  that  his 
Government  would  use  every  available  man  if  necessar3^  He  said 
that  the  Korean  people  were  determined  to  fight  Communism  to  the 
end  but  that  the  United  States  must  help  them  by  supplying  the 
necessary  arms.  Mr.  Rusk  remarked  that  the  Ambassador  should 
in  no  sense  feel  any  shame  with  respect  to  the  Korean  units  which 
had  been  cut  up  in  the  breakthrough  north  of  Pyongyang,  since  they 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  greatly  superior  forces  and  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  a  major  all-out  attack. 

The  Ambassador  expressed  the  hope  that  action  could  be  taken  in 
the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  the  new  crisis  in  Korea  and  stated 
that  the  present  six-power  resolution  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  situation  since  it  carried  no  threat  of  sanctions  against  the  Chinese 
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regime.  Mr.  Rusk  pointed  out  that  if  too  much  in  the  nature  of  sanc¬ 
tions  were  embodied  in  the  resolution,  many  of  the  delegations  would 
not  vote  for  it  and  that  it  was  more  than  ever  essential  to  maintain  the 
unanimity  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  face  of  these  new  developments. 
The  Ambassador  replied  that  the  Korean  people  were  the  ones  who 
were  now  suffering  destruction  and  death  and  while  other  nations, 
such  as  those  of  western  Europe,  were  worried  about  their  future 
defense,  Koreans  were  fighting  for  their  very  lives.  Dr.  Chang  em¬ 
phasized  that  it  was  obvious  that  it  was  not  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  that  was  alone  responsible  for  the  present  intervention  in  Korea 
but  that  this  represented  an  overall  plan  for  Communist  aggression 
and  domination  which  was  being  directed  and  carried  out  from  Moscow 
and  that  if  it  were  to  be  stopped,  the  United  Nations  must  strike  at  the 
cause. 

The  Ambassador  believed  that  the  Chinese  people  themselves  were 
not  inclined  to  support  the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  and  that, 
if  given  their  choice,  no  such  intervention  would  have  taken  place. 
He  stated  that  the  Chinese  and  Korean  peoples  had  traditionally 
enjoyed  good  relations  and  that  it  was  only  through  Russian  pressure 
that  the  Chinese  would  have  attacked  Korea.  He  suggested  that  the 
United  States  might  withdraw  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  allow  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  on  Formosa  to  attack  the  Chinese  mainland  as  a  diversion 
to  the  Korean  operation.  If  such  a  landing  were  made,  he  felt  that 
there  was  a  good  chance  that  the  Chinese  people  might  rally  to  the 
Nationalist  cause  now  that  they  had  been  exposed  to  Communist 
methods.  Mr.  Rusk  replied  that  there  were  significant  military  con¬ 
siderations  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  this 
proposal,  and  that  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
had  left  the  coast  of  China  opposite  Formosa  militarily  uncovered 
as  a  result  of  their  intervention  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Rusk  suggested  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  Ambassador’s 
stay  in  the  United  States,  daily  conversations  with  the  Department 
might  be  helpful  and  made  appointments  with  the  Ambassador  for 
11  A.  M.  on  December  5  and  tentatively  for  the  same  hour  on 
December  6. 

At  this  point  IMr.  Rusk  was  called  away  urgently  to  the  Secretary’s 
office  and  Mr.  IMerchant  came  in.  As  Mr.  Rusk  was  leaving,  the  Am¬ 
bassador  asked  him  to  impress  u2)on  the  Secretary  and  upon  the 
President  that  his  Government  would  strongly  oppose  any  attempt 
at  appeasement  of  the  Chinese  Communists  at  this  stage  and  that  it 
would  not  agree  to  the  establishment  of  a  buffer  state  at  the  expense 
of  Korean  territory.  He  reiterated  the  firm  resolve  of  the  Koreans  to 
fight  Communist  aggression  to  the  end  and  hoped  that  the  American 
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people  not  only  appreciated  this  fact  but  that  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  were  also  determined  to  see  the  thing  through.  He 
felt  that  a  strong  statement  by  the  President  at  this  time  along  these 
lines  would  be  helpful. 

Following  Mr.  Rusk’s  departure  the  Ambassador  again  went  over 
some  of  the  ground  he  had  covered  with  Mr.  Rusk  and  again  empha¬ 
sized  the  sufferings  of  the  Korean  people  and  their  determination  to 
continue  a  fight  to  end  Communism. 

Mr.  Emmons  asked  him  whether  the  fact  that  Chinese  armies  were 
now  invading  Korea  might  not  tend  to  create  stronger  bonds  of  unity 
within  the  Korean  population  against  such  a  foreign  invader  and 
that  as  a  result  a  more  solid  front  against  Communism  might  not 
develop.  The  Ambassador  believed  that  such  would  be  the  case. 

As  he  was  leaving,  the  Ambassador  again  reiterated  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Korean  people  to  fight  Communism  to  the  last  and  his 
hope  that  the  Americans  not  only  understood  this  but  would  render 
them  all  possible  support.  Mr.  Merchant  replied  that  we  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  Korean  courage  and  determination  in  the  new  situation  which 
had  developed. 


795.00/12-150 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  ty  the  Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessup) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  4,  1950. 

Sub]  ect :  T ruman- Attlee  T alks 

Participants :  Sir  Roger  Makins  (UK  Foreign  Office) 

Mr.  Robert  Scott  (UK  Foreign  Office) 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Jessup 

Sir  Roger  Makins  and  Mr.  Scott  called  on  me  at  12 ;  30  to  inquire 
about  the  plans  for  the  meeting  this  afternoon.  I  gave  them  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  procedure  wffiich  I  understood  the  President  was  inclined 
to  follow  along  the  line  of  the  “scenario.”  I  said  I  thought  that  General 
Bradley  would  give  them  a  review  of  the  military  situation  and  that 
then  the  President  would  probably  suggest  some  consideration  of  Item 
1  of  the  agenda^ — ^the  General  Review — prior  to  getting  into  the  specific 
issues  on  Korea.  I  said  we  understood  Mr.  Attlee  was  prepared  to 
state  his  views  on  this,  and  Sir  Roger  confirmed  this.  I  said  tliat  I 
thought  the  President,  after  the  discussion  of  the  general  situation, 
might  set  forth  his  general  appreciation  of  the  problems  confronting 
us  in  Korea  and  the  issues  which  need  to  be  resolved  and  that  he  would 
hope  to  hear  Mr.  Attlee’s  views.  Makins  pressed  hard  for  an  indication 
of  the  conclusion  which  we  had  reached,  and  I  said  that  I  felt  sure 
the  President  had  reserved  final  decision  until  he  could  talk  with 
Mr.  Attlee. 
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At  their  request,  I  gave  them  a  brief  indication  of  tlie  military  situa¬ 
tion  indicating  that,  wliile  it  was  serious,  it  was  by  no  means  desperate, 
that  tlie  grouping  of  the  forces  and  the  beach-heads  was  proceeding  in 
an  orderly  way,  that  we  still  had  considerable  good  forces  and  that  we 
were  not  talking  about  throwing  in  the  sponge. 

I  asked  if  it  was  correct  as  reported  in  the  press  that  ISfr.  Attlee 
was  going  to  urge  some  kind  of  cease-fire  and  whether  he  would  present 
the  vieAV  of  all  the  British  Commonwealth.  They  said  that  they  did  not 
think  the  Prime  Minister  had  an  absolute  firm  view  on  just  what  ought 
to  be  done  and  indicated  that,  so  far  as  the  general  Commonwealth 
position  was  concerned,  they  had  no  concerted  view  since  the  recent 
militaiy  developments.  Several  times  they  indicated  that  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  military  situation  was  crucial  to  their  reaching  a  de¬ 
cision.  I  confirmed  their  impression  that  it  did  not  seem  feasible  mili¬ 
tarily  now  to  establish  a  firm  East-West  line,  but  that  the  beach¬ 
heads  probably  could  be  held  at  least  for  some  time. 

They  revealed  without  fully  committing  themselves  an  inclination 
for  some  kind  of  negotiated  solution  with  the  Chinese,  perhaps  through 
the  Indians.  I  pointed  out  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  process  of  nego¬ 
tiation  with  the  Chinese  demanding  more  and  more  prices.  I  stressed 
the  dire  consequences  of  setting  in  motion  a  series  of  chain  reactions 
which  would  lead  the  Chinese  and  Russians  to  the  conclusions  that  the 
use  of  force  could  produce  concessions  on  whatever  they  wanted.  In 
this  connection,  I  mentioned  the  possible  repercussions  in  terms  of  an 
East  German  attack  on  Berlin,  for  example.  They  said  that  they  had 
been  naturally  thinking  a  great  deal  about  that  end  of  it,  and  Mr. 
Attlee  would  probably  touch  upon  this  in  his  general  review.  They 
agreed  on  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  common  front  in  the  United 
Nations.  I  noted  the  danger  that  a  variety  of  self-appointed  mediators 
might  make  different  suggestions  to  the  Chinese  thus  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  choose  among  various  proposals  with  the  possibility 
of  splitting  our  ranks.  They  thought  it  very  possible  that  Trygve  Lie 
might  engage  in  such  voluntary  mediation.  They  seemed  to  try  to  press 
me  to  say  that  we  felt  a  negotiated  solution  was  the  best  and  I  repeat¬ 
edly  told  them  that  we  were  not  all  satisfied  that  the  matter  should 
bo  handled  by  negotiation  but  were  considering  the  possibility  of  some 
“arrangement”  ■which  might  be  brought  about  as  the  result  of  our  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  beach-heads  plus  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  suggesting  an  acceptable  solution.  They  seemed  to  recognize  the 
danger  of  trjdng  to  bargain  on  such  questions  as  Formosa,  the  seating 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  to 
accept  the  view  that  we  should  avoid  paying  a  price  to  reward  an 
aggression. 

I  asked  them  about  Rail’s  conversations  with  Wu,  and  they  professed 
ignorance;  that  after  the  first  talk  Rau  had  told  them  he  could  not 
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reveal  the  full  nature  of  his  talk  without  specific  authorization  fix)m 
Nehru. 

Philip  C.  Jessup 


320/12-450  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  4,  1950 — 1 :  59  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  4 — 3  p.  m.] 

Delga  368.  For  Hickerson  from  Gross — Re  Rau  talks  with  Wu 
(confirming  Telecon  Hickerson-Gross) . 

Rau,  Younger,  Jebb  and  Gross  meeting  called  by  Rau,  4  December, 
10  a.  m.  Rau  advised  he  wished  to  give  a  full  account  of  his  two  talks 
with  Wu  and  Chiao. 

At  meeting  between  Rau  and  Wu  on  December  1,  Rau  proposed  to 
Wu  an  immediate  cease  fire  with  a  demilitarized  zone  to  be  negotiated. 
Wu  asked  Rau  for  written  proposal,  without  indicating  any  interest 
in  discussing  matter  at  the  moment.  At  noon,  on  December  1,  Rau 
gave  Wu  a  written  proposal,  text  of  which  was  not  produced  by  Rau 
in  our  meeting  this  morning.  In  reply  to  questions  by  Younger,  Rau 
stated  the  written  proposal  contained  a  suggestion  for  immediate 
cease  fire,  for  demilitarized  zone  to  be  somewhere  south  of  the  Man¬ 
churian  frontier  without  specification.  Wu  stated  he  would  transmit 
the  proposal  to  Peking  that  same  day. 

On  December  3,  in  the  evening,  Rau  had  another  and  apparently 
longer  talk  with  Wu  and  Chiao.  Wu  said  that  he  had  received  no 
reply  from  Peking  and  that  communication  time  required  three  days 
before  answer  could  be  expected  from  Peking.  When  Rau  asked 
whether  he  was  computing  three  days  from  December  1,  Wu  replied 
that  he  was  not,  but  that  he  meant  he  would  receive  a  reply  in  three 
days  from  December  3. 

Rau  at  his  meeting  with  Wu  Sunday  night  added  to  the  suggestion 
he  had  made  on  December  1  the  additional  proposal  that  after  agree¬ 
ing  to  an  immediate  cease  fire  and  to  a  demilitarized  zone  to  be 
promptly  negotiated,  there  should  be  a  conference  among  representa¬ 
tives  of  “the  great  powers”  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  those  matters 
which  would  clearly  remain  for  discussion.  According  to  Rau,  Wu 
voiced  very  strong  resentment  against  “the  American  ruling  circles” 
and  insisted  that  Peking  Government  had  real  belief  that  the  US 
was  intent  upon  war  with  China.  Rau  argued  that  the  American 
people,  just  as  the  Chinese  people,  do  not  want  war.  Wu’s  reaction 
was  cold  and  stated  that  if  there  were  a  war  it  would  not  be  the  fault 
of  the  American  people  but  of  the  American  rulers. 
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Reverting  to  discussion  of  meeting  of  representatives  of  great 
powers,  I  asked  Ran  specifically  whether  he  had  in  any  way  made  such 
a  suggestion  a  condition  or  implied  commitment  with  regard  to  the 
first  steps  he  had  proposed.  Rau  was  quite  clear  that  he  had  not  done 
so  but  that  he  felt  it  necessary,  upon  instructions  from  his  Prime 
Minister,  to  offer  a  specific  forum  in  which  political  matters  could  be 
discussed  as  promptly  as  possible  but  in  any  event,  after  a  cease  fire 
and  establishment  of  a  demilitarized  zone. 

He  made  it  clear  that  the  great  power  meeting  would  be  attended  by 
Peking  representative.  Wu  said  he  would  transmit  this  additional 
suggestion  for  a  great  power  meeting  to  Peking  and  would  expect  also 
to  have  that  question  answered  by  Wednesday. 

I  said  that  I  wished  it  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood  that 
I  was  absolutely  without  any  instructions  whatever  concerning  the 
matter  of  a  cease  fire.  I  said  that  I  would  be  willing  to  listen  to  any 
suggestions  Rau  had  and  particularly  interested  to  learn  of  his  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Wu  on  this  subject,  but  that  I  would  either  refrain  from 
comment  or  if  I  did  comment  it  would  be  understood  that  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  without  instructions  or  authority  on  the  matter.  Rau,  Younger 
and  Jebb  all  stated  they  understood  this  and  Jebb  and  Younger  stated 
they  were  in  precisely  the  same  position. 

In  discussing  with  Rau  his  concept  of  a  demilitarized  zone,  he  stated 
that  he  had  not  discussed  details  of  any  sort  with  Wu  because  he 
considered  that  question  to  be  a  matter  for  negotiation.  However,  Rau 
added  that  in  his  mind  a  demilitarized  zone  would  undoubtedly  mean 
withdrawal  of  Chinese  troops  beyond  the  Yalu  River  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  UN  forces  to  an  undetermined  line.^ 

Jebb  asked  for  Rau’s  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  a  demilitarized  zone  and  in  particular  requested  Rau’s 
views  concerning  the  position  of  North  Korean  forces  in  such  a  zone. 
Rau  replied  that  he  assumed  that  such  North  Korean  forces  as  might 
be  in  the  zone  would  lay  down  their  arms,  that  the  area  would  be 
“neutralized”.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  administration,  Rau 
stated  he  had  given  no  thought  to  the  matter. 

Rau  stressed  that  the  question  of  Formosa  seemed  to  be  if  not  upper¬ 
most  at  least  very  much  in  the  minds  of  the  Peking  representatives.  In 
referring  to  alleged  American  aggressive  designs  against  China,  Wu 
used  Formosa  as  his  main  talking  point  rather  than  Korea.  He  did  not 
mention  the  38th  parallel.  With  regard  to  Formosa  itself,  Rau  told  Wu 
that  he  did  not  consider  it  appropriate  at  this  stage  to  discuss  the 
matter  although  he  felt  that  an  ultimate  solution  should  undoubtedly 
be  along  the  lines  of  the  Cairo  declaration.  Rau  further  informed  me 

*  Telegram  Delga  371,  December  4,  from  New  York  requested  that  the  wording 
be  changed  here  by  deleting  “an  undetermined  line”  and  adding  “a  negotiated 
line  to  the  ‘south  of  the  Manchurian  border’  ”.  (320/1 2-4.10) 
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that  TVu  made  it  clear  that  the  importance  which  tlie  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  attach  to  Formosa  was  grounded  in  large  part  upon  their 
belief  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Americans  to  keep  Chiang  in 
power  on  Formosa  with  a  well  supplied  armed  force  which  would 
stand  as  a  constant  threat  to  the  mainland  and  therefore  as  a  constant 
peril.*  Rau  further  said  Wu  had  made  it  clear  that  while  a  solution 
of  the  Formosa  question  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
Peking  regime,  they  also  attached  considerable  importance  to  being 
seated  in  the  UN. 

Rau  said  that  throughout  the  conversation  at  repeated  intervals, 
Wu  referred  to  this  matter,  clearly  indicating  that  it  was  one  of  the 
sources  of  Chinese  Communist  bitterness  against  the  US  and  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  our  aggressive  design  toward  them.  Rau  understood  this  to 
mean  that  our  support  of  Tsiang  in  remaining  seated  was  the  political 
part  of  our  military  conspiracy  for  the  potential  use  of  Chiang. 

With  regard  to  Rau’s  suggestion  for  a  great  power  meeting,  I  believe 
that  he  not  only  made  the  suggestion  at  the  instructions  of  Nehru, 
but  that  he  told  Wu  that  this  was  Nehru’s  idea. 

Rau  insisted  that  in  his  discussion  with  Wu  he  made  it  clear  that 
the  important  and  essential  thing  was  to  cease  hostilities.  When  Wu 
said  at  several  points  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  American  interven¬ 
tionists  that  fighting  was  going  on,  Rau  replied  that  without  in  any 
way  agreeing  with  Wu  he  said  that  question  was  irrelevant.  In  com¬ 
menting  aside  to  Younger  and  myself,  Rau  said  that  he  himself  felt 
that  the  main  objective  was  to  let  the  trapped  troops  get  disentangled 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  reply  to  Wu’s  comment  about  American  inter¬ 
vention,  Rau  said  he  used  the  figure  of  speech  that  “when  a  house  is 
on  fire”  the  first  thing  you  do  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  fire  by 
■creating  a  lane  and  that  a  continuance  of  the  fighting  undoubtedly 
was  inviting  disaster  to  everyone. 

Turning  to  procedures  in  the  General  Assembly,  I  asked  Rau  what 
his  own  judgment  was  concerning  the  next  steps.  I  told  him,  and  Jebb 
and  Younger  both  nodded  agreement,  that  the  six  sponsors  of  the 
vetoed  SC  resolution  felt  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  bring  the 
matter  within  the  cognizance  of  the  GA  and  that  we  had  agreed  that 
it  should  be  done  by  sending  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  General  this 
morning  and  subsequently  circulating  the  vetoed  six  power  resolu¬ 
tion  with  some  editorial  changes.  Rau  said  that  he  had  talked  with 
Wu  about  the  six  power  resolution.  Wu  very  vehemently  insisted  that 

•Telegram  Delga  371  requested  that  the  words  “to  security  of  China”  be 
added  here. 
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tlie  six  power  resolution  was  part  of  an  “American  plot”  to  lay  the 
basis  for  bombing  of  Manchuria.  Wu  said  that  if  the  six  power  resolu¬ 
tion  were  introduced  into  the  GA,  “those  who  voted  for  it  would 
have  to  be  responsible  for  the  consequences”. 

At  this  point,  Younger  and  Jebb  interjected  that  they  were  aware 
of  the  undesirability  of  proceeding  too  quickly  to  a  vote  upon  the 
resolution  and  had  increasing  doubts  as  to  its  adequacy  or 
appropriateness. 

Ran  quickly  said  that  his  Prime  IMinister  had  grave  doubts  on  the 
same  matter  and  had  in  fact  advised  Rau  that  he  should  not  support 
this  resolution.  Rau  referred  to  the  amendments  circulated  informally 
by  him  on  November  12  in  connection  with  the  six  power  resolution  ® 
and  said  he  believed  that  Nehru  felt  these  amendments  were  still  ap¬ 
propriate  except  that  in  lieu  of  reference  to  the  Peace  Observ’-ation 
Commission,  Nehru  believed  that  a  great  power  meeting  was  more 
appropriate  to  the  present  situation. 

I  pressed  Rau  concerning  this  matter  and  ascertained  that  he  was 
more  doubtful  as  to  Nehru’s  attitude  than  his  opening  statement  on 
the  subject  implied.  In  fact,  he  said  he  was  not  sure  concerning  the  use 
of  the  POC,  saying  that  from  one  point  of  view  it  seemed  “slightly  out 
of  date”.  He  said  that  if  he  [wef]  wished  him  to,  he  would  wire  New 
Delhi  for  comments  because  the  Prime  Minister  had  not  in  fact 
referred  to  the  POC  either  in  his  instructions  to  Rau  or  “in  his 
telegram  to  Attlee”.  I  said  that  I  of  course  was  not  in  a  position  to 
comment  concerning  this  matter  at  the  present  moment,  but  that  speak¬ 
ing  quite  personally,  I  thought  there  would  be  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  setting  up  great  [power]  attendance,  but  also  from  the  point  of 
view  of  fixing  an  agenda.  For  example,  would  such  meetings  confine 
themselves  to  Far  Eastern  questions.  Rau,  without  giving  an  explicit 
i-eply,  said  that  he  assumed  they  would  be  so  limited.  Younger  then 
said  that  he  doubted  whether  such  questions  as  might  be  raised,  men¬ 
tioning  Indochina  and  Formosa,  could  be  effectively  disposed  of  in 
this  manner. 


•  The  amendments  were  reported  to  the  Department  in  telegram  817,  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  from  New  York,  as  follows ; 

“Ran  handed  Gross  for  consultation  the  following  suggested  substitute  for 
last  two  paragraphs  of  Korean  resolution  before  Security  Council : 

‘Calls  attention  to  the  grave  danger  which  the  continued  employment  of  Chi¬ 
nese  (Communist)  forces  in  Korea  would  entail  for  the  restoration  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  in  this  region : 

‘Calls  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities ; 

‘Decides  that  a  peace  observation  commission  composed  as  described  in  section 
Tl  of  resolution  A  adopted  by  the  GA  on  November  3,  1950,  with  the  omission 
of  China  which  is  a  party  to  the  present  proceedings,  be  established  and  be 
dlrecte<l — 

‘(a)  to  proceed  to  the  area  as  soon  as  possible ; 

‘(b)  To  consider  urgently  and  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  any  problems 
relating  to  conditions  on  the  Korean  frontier  in  which  states  or  authorities 
on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier  have  an  interest.’  ’’  (330/11-1350) 
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Eevertiiig  to  the  POC,  I  said  that  again  speaking  entirely  personally 
and  without  authority,  I  wondered  whether  we  might  not  envisage 
three  phases  rather  than  two.  First  would  be  a  cease  fire;  second  would 
be  interposition  of  POC  which  could  supervise  cease  fire  and  provide 
requisite  assurances  to  both  sides;  and  third  phase  would  be  the  use 
or  establishment  of  some  appropriate  forum  for  discussing  political 
issues.  I  expressed  the  personal  view  that  to  attempt  to  jump  from  a 
cease  fire  situation  to  a  full  fledged  discussion  of  political  issues  might 
be  a  leap  which  could  not  be  made.  However,  I  said  that  of  course  I 
would  communicate  this  whole  conversation  and  in  the  meantime 
requested  Younger  and  Rau  to  say  or  do  nothing  of  any  nature  on  the 
basis  of  any  comments  I  had  made  in  view  of  their  purely  personal 
nature. 

I  asked  Rau  what  he  thought  his  government  would  do  in  the  event 
that  we  proceeded  to  table  in  the  GA  the  six  power  resolution.  He 
said  he  had  no  instructions  on  this  point  but  thought  that  he  might 
fable  at  some  appropriate  time  a  resolution  calling  for  a  cease  fire 
and  demilitarized  zone. 

Rau  has  no  present  plan  for  seeing  Wu  again  except  that  they  will 
be  together  at  dinner  tonight  at  the  home  of  Trygve  Lie,  in  the 
company  of  Jebb,  Zafrullah  Khan,  Sharett,  Grafstrom.  Wu  told 
Rau  he  would  get  in  touch  with  him  as  soon  as  he  had  received  in¬ 
structions  but  did  not  expect  them  until  Wednesday. 

I  told  Rau  I  would  be  in  touch  with  him  if  possible  later  in  the 
day,  particularly  with  regard  to  whether  we  had  views  concerning 
the  possible  use  of  the  POC.  In  this  connection,  Rau  pointed  out  that 
in  the  amendments  he  had  circulated  November  12,  he  had  provided 
that  China  would  not  sit  as  a  member  of  the  POC  because  they  were 
party  to  the  dispute  but  that  China  could  be  heard  by  the  POC.  In 
this  manner.  Ran  said  it  had  been  his  intention  to  by-pass  the  question 
of  Chinese  recognition.  However,  he  did  not  know  whether  this  re¬ 
mained  a  timely  suggestion  and  in  particular  felt  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  would  not  accept  this  procedure.  [Gross.] 

Austin 


791.13/12-450:  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  India 
TOP  SECRET  Washington,  December  4,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

NIACT  PRIORITY 

824.  Marquis  Childs,*  on  the  basis  of  consultation  with  Mrs.  Pandit 
who  had  been  in  touch  with  Nehru,  suggested  to  McGhee  yesterday 


*  American  journalist. 
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that  US  invite  Xehru  to  meet  with  Pres  and  Attlee.  It  was  intimated 
Nehru  cld  be  here  as  early  as  Dec  7.  As  indicated  in  Deptels  542 
and  circ  infotel  Dec  1  -  there  have  been  two  previous  indirect  ap¬ 
proaches  re  invitation  Nehru  visit  US. 

Dept  not  disposed  act  on  or  reply  to  these  hints  as  we  see  little  hope 
reconciling  Nehru’s  thinking  as  indicated  Embtels  1381  and  1384  ’  re 
Korea  and  Commie  China  with  our  own  at  this  time.  As  matters  now 
stand  if  we  issued  invitation  initiative  wld  appear  come  from  us  and 
might  be  interpreted  as  indication  we  prepared  make  concessions  to 
Indian  views  which  we  are  not  in  fact  prepared  to  make.  Moreover 
urgency  present  situation  does  not  permit  delaying  substantive  talks 
with  Attlee  for  arrival  Nehru.  Shld  subsequent  developments  make  it 
appear  talks  with  Nehru  wld  be  productive  visit  at  later  date  not 
precluded. 

Foregoing  for  urinfo  only  miless  you  are  approached  re  possibility 
Nehru  visit  in  which  case  you  shld  attempt  discourage  idea  on  personal 
basis  using  such  of  foregoing  para  as  you  deem  wise.  We  wish  avoid 
giving  impression  of  rejecting  any  offer  by  Nehru  which  wld  make 
contribution  easing  jmesent  difficult  situation  but  in  best  interests 
India  and  US  believe  talks  shld  not  take  place  unless  and  until  pro¬ 
ductive  results  seem  probable. 

Acheson 


*  Neither  printed. 

*  Received  at  11  p.  m.  on  December  2  and  8 : 33  a.  m.  on  December  3,  respec¬ 
tively,  pp.  1317  and  1322. 


795.00/12-450 

Memorandum  of  Conversation.,  T)y  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Merchant) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  4, 1950. 

Subject :  Message  from  Swedish  Ambassador  in  Peiping 
Participants :  Mr.  Erik  Boheman,  Swedish  Ambassador 

Mr.  Dean  Kusk,  Asst.  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
Mr.  Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Deputy  Asst.  Secretary 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
Mr.  Gray  Bream — BNA 

The  Swedish  Ambassador  called  at  his  request  this  afternoon  to 
inform  Mr.  Rusk  that  the  Swedish  Ambassador  in  Peiping  had  been 
unable  to  establish  any  further  contact  with  the  top  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  officials.  The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had  called  to  report  this 
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fact  and  to  answer  his  own  conscience  by  asking  if  there  was  any  fur¬ 
ther  action  which  we  felt  they  could  take  at  this  time.  IMr.  Rusk 
thanked  him  and  replied  that  we  saw  nothing  further  to  be  done  for 
the  present.  Mr.  Rusk  then  asked  him  if  they  knew  whether  or  not 
Mao  Tse-tung  was  in  Peiping.  The  Ambassador  replied  that  in  response 
to  this  specific  question,  the  Swedish  Aunbassador  in  Peiping  had 
reported  that  he  did  not  know. 

The  Ambassador  asked  what  our  plans  were  with  respect  to  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  the  General  Assembly  and  Mr.  Rusk  replied  that  the  six 
sponsoring  powers  were  seeking  today  to  place  the  subject  on  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  but  that  no  final  decision  had  been 
reached  as  to  the  nature  of  the  i-esolution  to  be  otfered.  The  Ambassador 
suggested  that  the  resolution  vetoed  in  the  Security  Council  would 
have  very  broad  support  in  the  General  xVssembly  and,  without  defi¬ 
nite  commitment,  Mr.  Rusk  indicated  agreement  with  this  thought.^ 

The  Ambassador  referred  gloomily  to  the  apparent  military 
situation  in  Korea  and  suggested  that  disengagement  with  a  Anew  to 
gaining  a  breathing  space  seemed  best  course.  IMr.  Rusk  said  that  a 
breathing  space  was  alright  provided  that  it  was  utilized  to  the  full  in 
strengthening  ourselves.  He  also  pointed  out  as  indicative  of  the  grave 
implications  of  withdrawal  from  Korea  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
faces  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific;  that  a  large  segment  of  the 
xVmerican  people  might,  if  they  foimd  themselves  alone  in  the  Pacific 
and  forced  to  withdraw,  reason  that  similarly  they  should  withdraw 
from  commitments  across  the  Atlantic.  The  xAmbassador  indicated 
his  understanding  of  the  broad  situation. 

Mr.  Rusk  thanked  the  Ambassador  for  his  call  and  expressed  regret 
that  the  impending  meeting  at  the  'Wliite  House  ^  did  not  allow  him 
the  time  he  would  like  to  continue  the  conversation. 

‘On  December  4,  the  Swedish  Government  infoi’med  the  United  States  that 
it  would  support  referral  of  the  six-power  resolution  to  the  General  A.sssemhly, 
the  Norwegian  Government  agreed  to  join  the  other  five  powers  in  the  actual 
procedure,  and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  indicated  that  it  would  vote 
for  the  six-power  resolution  in  the  General  Assembly  (telegram  6.57  from 
Stockholm,  telegram  from  Oslo,  and  telegram  175  from  Wellington ;  all 
December  4 ;  all  795.00/12^50) . 

*  See  infra. 
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795.00/12-450 

United  States  Delegation  Minutes  of  the  First  Meeting  of  President 
Truman  and  Prime  Minister  Attlee 

TOP  SECRET 

US  Min-1 

Cabinet  Koom,  The  White  House 
Monday,  December  4,  1950 
4 :  00  pm-5  :  35  pm 

Participants 

United  States 
The  President 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
Secretary  of  Defense 
Marshall 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Snyder 

General  Omar  Bradley 
Mr.  W.  Averell  Harnman 
Mr,  W.  Stuart  Symington 
Ambassador  at  Large  Philip 
Jessup 

Amb.-designate  Walter  S. 

Gifford 

Assistant  Sec.  of  State  Perkins 
Assistant  Sec.  of  State  Rusk 
Mr,  George  Elsey *  * 

The  President  opened  the  meeting  by  expressing  his  aiipreciation 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  coming  to  the  United  States.  The  objectives 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  parallel,  and  he 
hoped  they  always  will  be.  Accordingly,  he  believed  these  discussions 
would  be  very  useful.  The  situation  is  so  serious  that  he  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  the  talks  as  soon  as  possible,  although  he  had 
wanted  to  give  the  Prime  Minister  time  to  rest  after  his  arrival. 
After  he  had  consulted  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  it  had  seemed  that  he  ought  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister 
to  begin  this  afternoon  since  he  did  not  want  to  come  to  any  conclu¬ 
sions  until  after  he  had  talked  with  him.  Pie  suggested  that  the  Prime 
Minister  might  like  to  have  the  military  situation  presented  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Bradley. 

*  Ambassador-designate  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

’  Administrative  Assistant  to  President  Truman. 

*  Principal  Private  Secretary  to  Prime  Minister  Attlee. 


United  Kingdom 
Prime  Minister  Attlee 
Sir  Oliver  Franks 
Field  Marshal  Sir  William  Slim 
Sir  Roger  Makins 
Ix)rd  Tedder 
Mr.  Robert  Scott 
Mr.  Denis  Rickett  ® 
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General  Bradley  summarized  the  situation  on  the  map.  He  said 
there  had  not  been  very  much  pressure  on  the  western  front  during 
the  last  24  hours.  A  new  line  was  now  being  formed  and  then  the 
forces  would  withdraw  in  an  organized  way  to  the  Inchon-Seoul 
beachhead.  The  port  of  Inchon  has  been  handling  3,000  tons  a  day 
and  could  handle  more.  The  Tenth  Corps  is  being  concentrated  in  the 
Hamhung-Hungnam  beachhead.  This  force  had  been  scattered  in 
order  to  unify  Korea  as  part  of  the  program  of  holding  elections 
throughout  the  country.  It  had  now  been  ordered  to  fall  back.  The 
Seventh  Division  was  proceedhig  with  its  withdrawal  without  too 
much  opposition,  and  the  two  Korean  divisions  were  coming  back. 
The  First  Marine  Division  and  one  regiment  of  the  Seventh  Division 
were  fighting  their  way  back  from  Hagaru  but  had  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  in  withdrawing  over  a  road  which  was  controlled  by  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Yesterday  they  had  evacuated  1,100  wounded  from  im¬ 
provised  airfields  and  978  the  day  before.  They  were  being  supplied 
by  air  drops,  270  tons  having  been  dropped  yesterday.  In  South 
Korea  in  the  Pusan  area,  three  ROK  divisions  and  some  smaller 
divisions  were  being  supplied  through  Pusan.  The  position  at  Inchon 
was  rather  strong.  The  river  protects  one  flank  and  support  can  be 
given  by  naval  gunfire.  One  cruiser  and  two  destroyers  are  now  stand¬ 
ing  by  to  give  support. 

Our  air  has  been  very  active,  flying  600  missions  yesterday;  there 
were  230  missions  by  Naval  air.  It  has  been  this  close  air  support 
which  has  enabled  our  forces  to  stand  up  against  odds  of  about  seven 
to  one.  There  has  been  very  little  enemy  air  lately.  Yesterday  four 
or  five  Migs  jumped  a  reconnaissance  plane  and  one  other.  The  recon¬ 
naissance  plane  escaped  and  the  other  returned  badly  shot  up. 

Field  Marshal  Slim  inquired  whether  it  was  the  intention  to  hold 
the  beachheads  or  to  evacuate  them. 

General  Bradley  said  this  made  little  difference  at  the  time.  No 
orders  have  yet  been  given  as  to  which  the  commander  is  to  do.  No 
answer  has  yet  been  given  to  the  question  whether  we  should  withdraw 
or  hold  them. 

Field  Marshal  Slim  asked  whether  they  could  hold. 

General  Bradley  replied  that,  if  they  get  back  in  good  shape,  they 
could  hold  for  some  time.  He  noted  the  forces  available  include  two 
good  ROK  divisions,  two  somewhat  less  good  ROK  divisions,  a  Turk¬ 
ish  brigade,  as  well  as  the  British  and  American  forces.  Contrasting 
the  position  which  they  have  been  in  with  the  beachhead.  General 
Bradley  said  they  had  had  very  little  artillery,  but  on  the  beachhead 
with  artillery  and  protected  flanks  they  could  hold  pretty  well.  It 
would  be  some  days  yet  before  they  could  be  assembled  in  the  Inchon 
area.  In  the  east,  two  divisions  are  moving  by  sea  from  Wonsan.  It  was 
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less  certain  Tve  could  hold  in  the  east.  He  thought  the  Seventh  Division 
could  get  back  in  good  shape  since  it  was  now  able  to  move  by  rail, 
there  being  seven  engines  and  200  cars  available.  The  Third  Division  is 
expected  to  be  able  to  keep  its  heavy  equipment. 

Field  ISLvrsiial  Slim  suggested  that  the  Chinese  forces  and  ours 
might  arrive  at  the  eastern  beachhead  at  about  the  same  tune.  He  asked 
whether  fresh  equipment  could  be  put  in  by  sea. 

General  Bradley  agreed  that  the  Chinese  might  be  able  to  get  there 
at  the  same  time  and  fresh  equipment  could  be  so  landed. 

Field  Marshal  Slim  remarked  that  it  was  very  important  to  hold 
a  beachhead  in  North  Korea.  This  would  constitute  much  more  of  a 
bargaining  point. 

General  Bradley  thought  it  was  not  much  considering  the  size  of 
the  beachhead  and  the  size  of  the  enemy  force. 

Field  Marshal  Slim  suggested  that  nevertheless,  while  it  was  held, 
it  might  make  the  Chinese  think  we  are  building  up.  He  inquired  about 
the  situation  at  Pusan. 

General  Bradley  said  we  must  at  least  hold  this  against  guerrilla 
attacks  for  some  time.  It  was  our  main  point  for  bringing  in  supplies, 
handling  about  30,000  tons  a  day.  We  also  have  150,000  North  Korean 
POW’s  in  that  area.  It  will  take  some  time  to  get  scattered  EOK  divi¬ 
sions  down  there. 

Field  Marshal  Slim  inquired  General  Bradley’s  estimate  of  the 
reliability  of  the  ROK  forcas. 

General  Bradley  said  they  fight  reasonably  well;  that  so  far  as 
their  officers  were  concerned,  they  did  not  have  much  training.  No 
divisional  commander  has  as  much  as  three  years’  service,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  develop  proper  officers  in  that  time. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  he  understood  there  was  no  possibility  of 
holding  a  line  across  the  peninsula. 

General  Bradley  said  that  was  true  since  the  enemy  had  too  great 
a  capability  of  infiltration.  Even  with  all  of  our  forces  intact,  there 
Avould  have  been  a  question  of  holding  the  narrow  point  at  the  waist. 

General  ^Marshall  added  that  there  were  some  30,000  South 
Koreans  without  very  much  training  with  the  Marines  and  the  Seventh 
Division.  The  ROK  main  weakness  was  in  the  command.  The  indi¬ 
viduals  were  good  fighters  and  had  shown  great  resiliency.  After  being 
badly  battered,  they  were  put  together  again  and  back  in  action  with 
rapidity.  On  the  west,  unless  the  enemy  cuts  in  from  the  northeast, 
there  is  a  very  good  opportunity  to  get  back  without  the  forces  being 
too  much  demoralized.  On  the  northeast,  there  was  still  a  question  what 
.shape  they  would  come  back  in  and  whether  the  Chinese  Communists 
would  arrive  in  the  area  simultaneously.  The  ports  there  were  small 
and.  while  they  did  not  have  the  problem  of  the  tides  which  bothered 
us  at  Inchon,  their  capacity  was  restricted. 

408-806—76 - 87 
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The  Priime  Minister  inquired  whether  we  could  keep  our  air  cover. 

General  Bil\dley  said  there  had  been  no  trouble  so  far.  We  have  five 
carriers  standing  oil  the  coast  and  are  operating  from  seven  fields. 
The  field  at  Wonsan  is  out,  and  the  Ilamhung  field  is  of  doubtful 
value.  AVe  have  good  fields  at  Kimpo  (Seoul),  Suwon,  Taegu,  Taejon, 
and  Pusan.  Suwon,  however,  may  be  too  far  to  be  included  in  the  beach¬ 
head.  The  retention  of  Taegu  and  Taejon  depends  on  the  guerrillas. 
He  recalled  that  at  first  we  had  operated  out  of  fields  in  Japan,  and 
that  this  could  be  resumed  to  some  extent.  If  however  we  are  run  off 
the  airfields  in  Korea,  we  will  have  to  depend  largely  on  the  carriers. 

Gener.\l  AIarsiiall  said  it  was  important  to  realize  the  operations 
of  the  enemy  with  their  forces  scattered  through  the  mountains  and 
masses  pouring  in  against  our  men  without  any  regard  to  the  losses. 
It  was  much  easier  for  them  to  conceal  themselves  than  for  us,  because 
of  the  way  in  which  they  operated  and  their  ability  to  stand  the 
hardship.  For  these  reasons,  air  cover  was  less  valuable  than  might  be 
supposed. 

The  President  said  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  see  that  we  have 
very  grave  military  decisions  to  make.  There  are  also  decisions  which 
have  to  be  made  regarding  procedure  in  the  United  Nations.  For  this 
reason,  he  welcomed  free  and  frank  discussion  of  all  points.  He  did 
not  want  to  decide  these  questions  before  Mr.  Attlee’s  arrival.  In 
this  face-to-face  discussion,  a  mutual  understanding  could  be  develojDed 
much  better.  The  United  States  has  responsibilities  in  the  East  and 
the  AVest.  AA’’e  naturally  consider  European  defense  primary,  but  we 
equally  have  responsibilities  in  Korea,  Japan  and  the  Philippines  as 
the  British  do  in  Ilong  Kong  and  Singapore.  It  must  be  clear  that 
we  are  not  going  to  run  out  on  our  obligations  even  though  these  are 
hard  to  meet.  One  of  the  first  things  to  consider  was  what  the  attitude 
is  regarding  the  Chinese  Communist  aggression  in  Korea.  He  hoped 
that,  after  full  and  complete  discussion,  decisions  could  be  made  today 
or  tomorrow.  He  asked  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  would  wish  to 
comment. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  was  very  glad  to  be  here  and  ap¬ 
preciated  the  President’s  willingness  to  see  him.  He,  like  the  President, 
felt  that  they  must  take  a  broad  view  on  a  wide  horizon.  A  first  point 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  (The  President  expressed  agreement.)  The  United  States  is  the 
principal  instrument  for  supporting  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  is  giving  what  help  it  can.  This  problem  has  now 
become  very  difficult  with  the  Chinese  Communists  coming  in.  It  is 
common  to  our  thinking  that  we  wish  the  Korean  business  to  be  limited 
to  asserting  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  against  aggression  in 
Korea.  AA^e  all  realize  that  other  forces  might  come  in  and  might  bring 
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on  another  world  war.  We  are  very  eager  to  avoid  the  extension  of  the 
conflict.  If  our  forces  become  engaged  in  China,  it  will  weaken  us 
elsewhere.  (The  President  agreed.)  As  the  President  had  said,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  have  other  Asian  interests,  but  it  would 
help  the  Russians  if  we  were  fully  engaged  in  Asia.  (The  President 
again  agreed.)  We  do  not  have  very  great  forces.  The  question  is  what 
is  to  be  done.  He  had  hoped  that  a  line  could  be  held,  and  that  an 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  discussion  and  perhaps  some  accom¬ 
modation.  A  few  weeks  ago,  we  might  have  played  those  cards  from 
a  stronger  hand.  We  now  have  a  weak  hand  although  we  do  have 
future  potential  strength.  There  is  an  obvious  time  factor.  He  did  not 
know  what  the  President’s  view  was  regarding  remforcements.  So  far 
as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  get  any  there  for  several  months,  and  General  Bradley  had  indicated 
that  the  question  of  holding  is  for  a  limited  time. 

We  must  consider  opinion  in  the  United  Nations  and  European, 
American  and  Asian  opinion.  He  had  been  in  close  touch  through  all 
this  time  with  the  Asian  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  we  be¬ 
come  involved  in  war  with  the  Chinese,  we  must  consider  what  effect 
that  would  have  on  opinion  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
his  thinking,  it  was  very,  very  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  contemplate 
this  situation.  It  would  seem  to  be  handing  the  game  over  to  the 
Russians.  He  had  tried  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  way  in  which 
the  Chinese  felt  it.  We  ourselves  look  upon  it  as  a  stand  by  the  United 
Nations  against  aggression.  The  Chinese  Communists  are  not  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and,  therefore,  are  not  obligated  by  any  of  those 
considerations.  They  regard  it  as  action  by  those  forces  fighting  against 
them  especially  the  United  States.  Their  attitude  seems  to  include  an 
element  of  fear,  a  genuine  fear  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  generally.  So  long  as  they  are  not  in  the  United  Nations 
and  while  they  are  feeling  flushed  with  success  in  China,  they  feel 
they  are  entitled  to  come  in.  They  want  to  have  the  fullest  position  of 
any  Chinese  government  in  recent  times.  They  feel  strongly  about 
Formosa  and  a  little  less  strongly  about  Hong  Kong.  He  doubted  if 
tliey  wanted  to  throw  themselves  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  They  would  rather  feel  their  own  strength  and  independence. 

The  Prime  Minister  had  been  thinking  whether  there  was  some  ap¬ 
proach  by  way  of  discussion.  An  element  of  this  would  be  some  kind 
of  a  cease-fire  while  our  forces  are  still  on  the  ground.  The  question 
then  was  what  the  Chinese  were  likely  to  demand.  There  was  danger 
tliat,  if  we  showed  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  the  price  would  go  up. 
AVhat  they  would  like  to  have  is  recognition  as  the  government  of 
China,  settlement  of  the  Formosan  question,  and  settlement  in  Korea. 
One  could  not  tell  whether  they  wished  all  of  Korea  to  be  governed 
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bv  the  North  Koreans  or  what  solution  they  sought.  He  hoped  that 
these  questions  could  be  carefully  considered  today  and  tomorrow.  It 
was  necessary  to  decide  what  kind  of  things  we  wanted  to  negotiate 
and  how  far  we  could  go.  We  should  consider  the  limits  on  negotiation 
and  the  method  that  should  be  used;  for  example,  whether  we  should 
proceed  in  the  United  Nations  through  third  parties.  The  whole  matter 
was  serious  and  very  distasteful.  The  United  Nations  might  lose  face, 
as  we  all  would,  especially  in  the  Far  East,  but  we  must  weigh  the 
advantages  on  one  side  and  the  other.  The  British  people  had  had  to 
face  some  hard  situations  in  their  history.  According  to  his  view,  we 
must  not  get  so  involved  in  the  East  as  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  attack 
in  the  West.  The  West  is,  after  all,  the  vital  part  in  our  line  against 
communism.  We  cannot  take  action  that  will  weaken  it.  l\e  must 
strengthen  our  hand  in  the  West  as  much  as  possible. 

Secretary  Acheson,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  commented  on 
the  points  which  had  been  made  by  the  Prime  Minister.  In  the  first 
place,  we  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  central  enemy  is  not  the  Chinese 
but  the  Soviet  Union.  All  the  inspiration  for  the  present  action  comes 
from  there.  There  has  no  doubt  been  some  arrangement  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Kussians  to  make  the  Chinese  think  they  have  strong 
Pussian  support.  While  their  counterattack  goes  well,  there  is  little 
limit  to  what  they  will  try  to  do ;  if  they  can  drive  us  out,  they  will  do 
so.  No  one  knows  how  much  further  they  might  be  inclined  to  go.  The 
situation  is  already  serious.  Regarding  the  question  of  all-out  war 
against  China,  if  this  meant  land,  sea  and  air  action,  there  were  not 
many  of  the  President’s  advisers  who  would  urge  him  to  follow  that 
course. 

Concerning  the  Prime  IVIinister’s  suggestions  about  arrangements 
with  the  Chinese  Communists,  he  was  far  less  optimistic  that  any¬ 
thing  could  be  done.  We  did  not  have  an  alternative  between  negotia¬ 
tion  and  becoming  involved  in  war  with  China.  We  are  actually  in¬ 
volved  at  this  time.  We  did  need  to  consider  the  consequences  of  any 
actions.  Regarding  a  cease-fire,  it  would  appear  to  be  militarily  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  us,  although  he  would  defer  to  General  ^farshall’s 
opinion  on  this  point.  If  this  was  correct,  then  it  would  be  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  the  Chinese,  and  they  would  therefore  not  be  likely  to  accept 
it.  There  would  be  some  political  advantage  in  suggesting  a  cease-fire, 
but  if  you  go  into  negotiations,  the  question  arises  what  price  will  be 
asked.  The  Chinese  would  probably  ask  for  the  recognition  of  their 
government  and  seating  in  the  United  Nations.  They  would  also  ask 
for  concessions  on  Formosa  and  might  well  insist  that  any  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  must  be  concluded  with  their  assent.  The  latter  point 
would  certainly  interfere  with  our  relationship  to  Japan. 
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lie  wished  to  return  again  to  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists.  He  agreed  that  they  do  not  think  of  this  as  being  United  Nations 
action  against  them.  He  referred  to  the  editorial  which  appeared  in 
Pravda  yesterday,  and  the  theme  that  the  matter  should  be  treated 
as  an  issue  of  military  power  between  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  United  States.  The  Chinese  Communists  were 
not  looking  at  the  matter  as  Chinese  but  as  communists  who  are  sub¬ 
servient  to  Moscow.  All  they  do  is  based  on  the  Moscow  pattern,  and 
they  are  better  pupils  even  than  the  Eastern  European  satellites. 
The  Russians  are  no  doubt  pleased  with  the  idea  that  we  might  be 
fully  engaged  in  war  with  the  Chinese  Communists  who  are  acting 
as  their  satellites.  The  questions  raised  by  the  Prime  Minister  were 
very  grave.  He  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  talks  between  Sir  B.  N. 
Rau  and  General  Wu  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Delegation  in  New 
York.  The  means  we  should  utilize  should  be  considered  in  the  broad¬ 
est  terms  in  relation  to  the  whole  Far  East.  If  Formosa  were  turned 
over  as  a  result  of  aggression,  this  fact  would  be  exploited  in  a  most 
devastating  way.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  merely  a  burst  of 
Chinese  military  fervor;  and  if  we  give  them  Formosa  and  make 
other  concessions,  they  would  then  become  calm  and  peaceful.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  give  concessions,  they  will  become  increasingly  aggres¬ 
sive.  We  may  not  be  able  to  do  anything  about  this  on  the  mainland, 
but  we  can  on  the  islands. 

If  we  yield  to  the  Chinese  Communists,  he  questioned  whether 
we  would  be  able  to  keep  the  J apanese  and  the  Filipinos  in  hand.  The 
Japanese  have  been  very  cooperative,  but  at  that  point  they  might  well 
say  they  have  come  to  the  end.  This  would  have  very  grave  conse¬ 
quences  from  the  military  point  of  view.  The  advantages  of  this 
course  would  not  be  equal  to  the  disadvantages.  If  no  settlement  is 
made  with  the  Chinese  Communists,  are  we  worse  off  than  if  we  do 
make  such  a  settlement  ?  This  depends  on  what  we  do  next.  This  mo¬ 
ment  for  negotiations  with  the  communist  movement  is  the  worst  since 
1917.  If  we  do  not  negotiate  and  do  not  have  a  settlement,  what  do  we 
do?  Wo  may  fight  as  hard  as  we  can  in  Korea,  keeping  going  as  long 
as  possible,  punishing  the  enemy  as  much  as  we  can.  Our  negotiating 
position  would  be  no  worse  then.  If  we  are  pushed  out  later  and  cannot 
hold  Korea,  we  are  still  on  the  islands.  We  must  refuse  to  recognize 
their  gains.  We  could  make  as  much  trouble  for  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  as  possible  and  hold  Formosa,  retaining  what  strength  we  can. 
If  the  Communists  are  successful  in  Korea,  this  may  so  weaken  the 
French  in  Indochina  that  they  will  pull  out.  He  doubted  if  any  one  of 
the  President’s  advisers  would  urge  him  to  interv’ene  in  that  situation. 

The  Prime  Minister  inquired  how  long  the  beachheads  could  be 
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field  as  an  annoyance  to  the  Chinese  Communists  without  too  much 
loss. 

General  Bradley  said  it  was  hard  to  say.  If  we  have  heavy  losses 
in  the  east,  it  might  be  a  short  time  there.  In  Inchon  it  might  be  a 
matter  of  weeks  or  one  or  two  months  unless  the  Chinese  launch  an 
all-out  attack  regardless  of  loss  of  life.  In  that  case,  they  might  be 
able  to  overrun  us  in  a  short  time. 

General  Marshall  said  that,  regarding  the  northeast  sector,  in  all 
probability  it  could  not  be  held  and  this  raised  the  question  of  how 
many  units  could  be  evacuated  with  their  equipment.  If  these  forces 
could  be  moved  to  the  west,  the  situation  would  be  lietter.  His  own 
thought  was  that  we  should  get  out  of  the  eastern  sector  with  the  least 
possible  loss.  The  western  beachhead  should  be  held  till  we  could  see 
the  condition  of  the  units  as  they  are  brought  back.  They  have  been  in 
constant  action  since  June,  and  everybody  reacts  to  battle  fatigue.  We 
will  have  to  see  what  our  losses  are  and  what  help  we  can  give.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  we  can  do  is  put  in  more  air ;  some  is  now  on  the  way. 
In  December  we  shall  have  23,000  replacements  available  and  in  Janu¬ 
ary  larger  numbers.  We  are  sending  materiel  out  to  replace  our  losses, 
and  in  strict  confidence  he  could  say  that  this  equipment  was  being 
taken  from  National  Guard  units  on  our  West  Coast.  He  was  much 
more  hopeful  than  he  had  been  four  days  ago. 

The  Prime  Minister  inquired  what  the  reaction  of  people  would  be 
if  we  continued  to  hold  the  beachhead  with  continuing  losses.  Wouldn’t 
there  be  a  demand  for  all-out  war  against  China  ? 

The  President  said  that  such  demands  are  now  being  made.  We  need 
a  united  effort  at  home.  Huge  appropriations  are  being  made.  He  hoped 
that  the  line  could  be  held  in  Korea  until  the  situation  was  better  for 
negotiation.  All  of  his  military  advisers  tell  him  that  there  is  no  chance 
to  do  this,  but  he  still  wanted  to  try. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  opinions  differ  on  the  extent  to  which 
Chinese  Communists  are  satellites.  He  inquired  when  is  it  that  you 
scratch  a  communist  and  find  a  nationalist. 

The  President  believes  that  they  are  satellites  of  Russia  and  will 
be  satellites  so  long  as  the  present  Peiping  regime  is  in  power.  He 
thought  they  were  complete  satellites.  The  only  way  to  meet  commu¬ 
nism  is  to  eliminate  it.  After  Korea,  it  would  be  Indochina,  then  Hong 
Kong,  then  Malaya.  There  was  no  chance  to  approach  a  solution  with¬ 
out  seeing  clearly  the  course  we  should  follow.  He  does  not  want  war 
with  China  or  anyone  else,  but  the  situation  looks  very  dark  to  him. 
Wo  can  get  all-out  mobilization  very  soon,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  do 
that  either.  He  is  not  shutting  the  door  to  negotiations  but  does  not 
think  that  they  would  be  successful. 

The  Pni^rE  Minister  remarked  that  Russia  has  posed  as  the  friend 
of  Communist  China. 
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The  President  said  that  he  thought  the  Chinese  Communists  had 
made  up  their  mind  where  they  were  going.  They  think  they  will  get 
what  they  want  including  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations  and  Formosa. 
He  repeated  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  all  jioints  of  view  and  would 
especially  appreciate  those  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  Priime  Minister  inquired  how  the  Japanese  were  likely  to 
react. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  this  depends  in  the  long  run  to  the  power 
relation.  Our  thmking  is  that,  if  we  now  give  up  in  the  Far  East,  we 
are  through.  The  Kussians  and  the  Chinese  are  coming  in  and  other 
Far  Eastern  peoples  would  make  their  best  terms  with  them. 

The  Prime  Minister  remarked  that  this  was  the  bandwagon 
psychology. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  took  a  strong 
attitude.  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  Chinese  Communists  would 
remain  satellites  in  the  long  run,  but  he  wondered  whether  they  would 
not  act  in  the  same  way  now  regardless  of  the  answer  to  that  question. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  count  on  their  goodwill.  It  is  a  saying  in  the  State 
Department  that  with  communistic  regimes  you  can’t  bank  goodwill ; 
they  balance  their  books  every  night. 

The  Prime  Minister  expressed  agreement.  If  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  are  satellites,  they  would  play  the  Russian  game.  If  they  are 
Chinese  nationalists,  they  might  prefer  to  get  into  the  club  so  that 
if  the  Russians  go  too  far  in  Manchuria  or  elsewhere  they  would  not 
be  already  in  Russian  hands. 

General  Marshall  referred  to  the  several  meetings  he  had  with 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  many  more  with  Chou  En-lai  when  he  was  in  China. 
He  recalled  the  latter  saying  to  Mrs.  Marshall  at  the  dinner  table  with 
great  emphasis  that  there  was  no  doubt  they  were  Marxist  commu¬ 
nists  and  he  resented  people  referring  to  them  as  merely  agrarian 
reformists.  Pictures  of  Stalin  and  Lenin  were  everywhere  when  he 
visited  their  territory.  They  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  Moscow  affiliations.  They  regarded  the  Russians  as  co¬ 
religionists.  This  feeling  was  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  their  troops. 

The  Prime  Minister  remarked  that  Tito  was  also  a  full  communist. 

The  President  said  he  relied  on  the  view  of  General  Marshall  who 
had  dealt  with  these  people  for  a  year.  They  are  fully  tied  to  Moscow. 
Tlie  Chinese  people  do,  of  course,  have  national  feelings.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  cannot  dominate  them  forever,  but  that  is  a  long-range  view 
and  does  not  help  us  just  now. 

The  President  said  that  Secretary  Acheson  had  suggested  that 
perhaps  it  had  not  been  made  clear  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  wo 
have  made  every  possible  move  to  keep  out  of  war  with  the  Chinese 
Communists.  We  do  not  want  such  a  war  and  have  shown  great  for¬ 
bearance  so  far  in  withstanding  their  attacks.  On  Wake  Island  he 
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had  told  General  MacArthur  that  he  wanted  to  avoid  giving  any 
provocation  to  the  Chinese  in  Manchuria  and  the  Russians  in 
Vladivostok.  General  MacArthur  had  agreed  and  gave  his  opinion 
that  the  Chinese  would  not  intervene.  General  ilacArthur  had  at 
that  time  arranged  to  shift  two  divisions  to  Europe  because  he  was 
sure  the  Korean  campaign  would  be  cleared  up,  as  it  would  have  been 
were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  now  in.  They  intend  to  push  the  United  Nations  out 
of  Korea  if  they  can.  He  hoped  we  could  find  a  way  to  prevent  this. 
We  had  never  taken  a  move  or  given  General  MacArthur  an  order 
unless  it  came  fi'om  the  United  Nations.  He  wished  to  emphasize 
that  we  do  not  want  to  act  independently.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  particularly  welcomed  these  talks. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  problem  was  to  find  out  how  best 
we  could  avoid  playing  the  Russian  game. 

The  President  said  this  was  exactly  right. 

General  Marshall  commented  on  the  Japanese  reaction.  He  had 
in  mind  their  great  triumph  for  a  time  and  tlien  their  collapse.  We  had 
been  much  worse  off  after  Pearl  Harbor  and  had  then  destroyed 
them.  That  memory  would  influence  their  reaction.  They  had  a  fearful 
lesson. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  it  was  also  necessary  to  consider  the 
effect  of  our  action  on  Asiatic  opinion. 

The  President  said  tliis  was  indeed  vital.  The  trouble  was  that 
Asiatic  governments  seem  to  condone  Chinese  action  in  Tibet  and 
Korea  and  blame  the  United  States  for  all  that  happens.  Russian 
propaganda  along  this  line  has  even  gotten  through  to  India.  He 
had  tried  to  make  our  position  perfectly  plain,  pointing  out  that  we 
are  not  trying  to  take  anything  away  from  anybody  but  to  restore 
things  to  those  who  ought  to  have  them. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  Asiatics  think  that  this  is  their  show. 
He  recalled  the  attitude  which  he  had  found  in  India  almost  twenty 
years  ago  in  regard  to  the  Japanese. 

The  President  said  it  was  hard  to  offset  this  propaganda  which  had 
taken  hold  out  there.  We  had  to  find  a  common  policy  for  ourselves  and 
the  NAT  powers  in  order  to  get  a  common  front  and  must  then  attempt 
to  keep  from  all-out  war.  The  Russians  only  undei’stand  the  mailed 
fist,  and  that  is  wdiat  we  are  prei)aring  for  them.  The  situation  is  very 
serious,  and  we  must  find  a  common  course  which  we  can  all  hold  to. 
He  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  continue  the  disciLssion 
tomorrow  to  see  if  we  could  reacli  a  common  conclusion  which  would 
avoid  all-out  war. 

The  Prime  Minister  wondered  how  we  could  avoid  being  bled  in 
the  East  so  that  we  could  save  the  West.  It  would  be  wise  today  to 
consider  the  most  immediate  problems. 
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The  President  said  we  must  make  two  decisions  in  a  day  or  two 
which  still  leaves  ns  time  for  some  discussion.  If  an  approach  is  to  be 
made  on  the  question  of  a  cease-fire,  this  cannot  be  long  delayed. 

The  Prime  Minister  agreed,  saying  if  we  delayed  very  long  some¬ 
thing  would  blow  up. 

The  President  then  said  he  wished  to  read  to  the  Prime  Minister 
certain  points  as  follows : 

“1.  It  would  be  militarily  advantageous  in  the  immediate  situation 
if  a  cease-fire  order  could  be  arranged  provided  that  considerations 
offered  were  not  so  great  as  to  be  unacceptable.  This  might  insure  full 
support  of  the  United  Nations.  Arrangements  for  a  cease-fire  must  not 
impose  conditions  which  would  jeopardize  the  safety  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  forces  nor  be  conditioned  on  agreement  on  other  issues,  such  as 
Formosa,  and  the  Chinese  seat  in  the  United  Nations. 

‘‘2.  If  a  cease-fire  should  be  effected  which  permits  a  stabilization  of 
the  situation.  United  Nations  should  proceed  with  the  political,  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  stabilization  of  the  Kepublic  of  Korea  while  con¬ 
tinuing  efforts  to  seek  an  independent  and  unified  Korea  by  political 
means. 

“3.  If  the  Chinese  Communists  reject  a  cease-fire  and  move  major 
forces  south  of  the  38th  Parallel,  the  United  Nations  forces  may  face 
a  forced  evacuation  of  Korea.  The  consequences  of  a  voluntary  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  successful  aggression  and  of  a  voluntary  abandonment  of 
our  Korean  allies  would  be  such  that  any  United  Nations  evacuation 
must  be  clearly  the  result  of  military  necessity  only.” 

The  President  here  interposed  that  we  cannot  get  out  voluntarily. 
All  the  Koreans  left  behind  would  be  murdered.  The  communists  care 
nothing  about  human  life.  The  President  continued  reading; 

“4.  If  the  situation  in  the  preceding  paragraph  develops,  the  United 
Nations  must  take  immediate  action  to  declare  Communist  China  an 
aggressor  and  must  mobilize  such  political  and  economic  measures  as 
are  available  to  bi-ing  pressure  upon  Peiping  and  to  affirm  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  United  Nations  not  to  accept  an  aggression.  Also,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  some  military  action  which  would  harass  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  of  efforts  which  could  be  made  to  stimulate 
anti-communist  resistance  within  China  itself,  including  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  Nationalist  capabilities. 

‘Tn  addition  to  the  measures  indicated  above,  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  should  consult  immediately  about  other  steps  which 
might  be  taken  to  strengthen  non-communist  Asia.  These  steps  might 
include: 

“(a)  Kestoration  of  considerable  self-government  to  Japan, 
the  acceleration  of  efforts  to  obtain  a  Japanese  peace  settlement, 
the  strengthening  of  Japanese  capacity  for  self-defense,  the 
greater  utilization  of  productive  capacity  to  strengthen  the 
capabilities  of  the  free  world,  and  the  prompt  admission  of  Japan 
into  international  organizations.  United  Kingdom  reluctance  to 
move  on  these  points  should  be  discarded  in  light  of  the  new 
critical  situation.” 
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On  this  last  point,  The  President  said  that  he  attached  great  im¬ 
portance  to  this  and  would  like  to  discuss  it  at  more  length  with  the 
Prime  Minister  later.  The  President  continued : 

“(5)  Appropriate  military  arrangements  between  nations  in 
Southeast  Asia  capable  of  effective  mutual  support.” 

The  President  wondered  whether  there  was  very  much  that  could 
be  done  under  this  jioint.  Continuing ; 

“(c)  Special  efforts  to  convince  non-communist  Asia  of  the 
nature  of  the  threat  which  confronts  it  and  to  urge  upon  the  gov¬ 
ernments  concerned  the  need  for  concerted  Asian  action  to  resist 
communist  aggression  in  that  area.” 

The  President  thought  that  a  good  deal  could  bo  done  on  this  line. 
He  concluded  with  the  following  two  points : 

“(d)  Intensification  of  economic  and  military  assistance  to  en¬ 
courage  the  organization  of  resistance  to  communist  encroachment. 

“(e)  Intensification  of  psychological  and  covert  activity  against 
communist  regimes  and  activity  in  Asia.” 

The  President  said  that  he  had  been  considering  some  kind  of 
Marshall  Plan  for  Southeast  Asia.  The  EGA  had  done  a  lot  of  good 
work  there.  A  special  plan  was  now  underway  for  the  Philippines  to 
stabilize  their  situation,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  rapidly  ap¬ 
proved  by  Congress.  All  of  these  points  were  worth  consideration  and 
further  discussion. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  the  Prime  Minister  knows  the  present 
position  in  the  United  Nations.  The  six  powers  have  put  the  item  on  the 
agenda  and  have  filed  a  memorandum  without  indicating  any  course  of 
action.  We  might  now  put  in  the  6-power  resolution  which  had  been 
vetoed  in  the  Security  Council.  It  was  important  to  take  some  action 
to  avoid  seeming  not  to  know  what  to  do.  Perhaps  there  should  l)e  a 
resolution  just  calling  for  a  cease-fire  now.  It  might  be  necessary  to  take 
the  position  very  soon  in  the  United  Nations,  and  this  should  be  done 
after  complete  agreement  is  reached  between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  President. 

The  Prime  IMinistfji  remarked  that  General  Wu  and  the  Secretary 
General  were  dining  together  tonight  and  something  might  come  out 
of  that. 

Secretary  Acheson  referred  to  General  Wu’s  statement  to  Sir  B.  N. 
Ran  that  it  took  him  three  days  to  communicate  with  Peiping.  lie 
said  he  meant  one  to  Peiping,  one  to  IMoscow,  and  one  back.  lie  doubted 
if  much  would  come  out  of  that  approach. 

Sir  Oliver  Franks  said  that  ho  would  like  to  suggest  the  points 
which  seemed  to  him  had  emerged  from  the  discussion.  lie  would  not 
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attempt  to  assess  these  points  but  merely  to  list  them  and  he  hoped  he 
would  be  corrected  if  wrong : 

1.  The  military  situation  is  such  that  we  ought  to  make  no  assump¬ 
tion  regarding  prolonged  occupation  of  any  area  of  Korea.  We  may 
hold  a  beachhead  for  a  considerable  time  but  this  is  not  certain.  We 
are  therefore  holding  a  position  of  diminishing  strength  which  cannot 
last  long.  In  regard  to  talks  with  the  Chinese,  we  must  assume  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  military  weakness. 

2.  We  had  been  tx’ying  to  guess  what  the  Chinese  were  thinking 
about  and  what  they  would  do  in  a  negotiation.  Would  they  go  beyond 
Korea  to  include  such  questions  as  Formosa?  This  inquiry  leads  us 
to  the  problem  of  the  slippery  slope  and  the  question  where  you  end. 

3.  Mr.  Acheson  had  suggested  another  possibility  in  which  perhaps 
the  military  situation  would  be  held  as  long  as  possible  and  until  we 
were  obliged  to  leave  so  that  we  would  be  forced  out  instead  of  with¬ 
drawing  by  agreement.  In  that  case,  we  would  not  need  negotiation 
but  would  need  to  think  what  steps  we  would  take  against  the  Chinese 
who  force  us  out.  Then  new  problems  would  arise  on  that  line. 

4.  Criss-crossing  these  alternatives  is  the  question  of  a  cease-fire 
which,  if  obtained  at  all,  must  be  in  the  near  future.  It  was  not  clear 
to  him  how  that  fitted  in  to  the  above  alternatives,  but  it  seemed  to 
fit  into  each  and  ought  to  be  pursued  on  its  own  merits. 

The  President  said  this  was  very  clearly  put. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  it  was  very  accurate.  The  only  question 
which  was  posed  by  Sir  Oliver  was  how  a  cease-fire  fits  in.  If  the  United 
Nations  puts  forward  such  a  suggestion,  the  United  Nations  would 
have  said  the  Chinese  Communists  must  cease  and  at  the  same  time 
would  say  to  the  Chinese,  “We  tell  you  that  our  forces  will  cease  fire 
also.”  At  least  that  would  result  in  your  stopping  the  killing  of  people 
while  you  talk.  We  would  pay  little  for  that.  If  they  say  we  should  be 
behind  the  38th  Parallel,  the  answer  is  ive  soon  will  be  anyway.  Such 
a  United  Nations  position  which  would  be  acceptable  to  us  would 
mean  that  we  are  not  the  aggressors  and  that  we  are  ready  to  stop  if 
the  Chinese  will. 

The  President  suggested  that,  if  it  was  generally  agreed,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  could  be  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 

Sir  Oli^'er  Fiuvnks  inquired  what  should  be  said  to  the  press. 

The  President  read  a  draft  release.  This  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Ross  *  with  Sir  Oliver  and  Mr.  Roger  Makins,  and  then  adopted  with 
slight  revision  as  follows : 

“The  President  and  Prime  Minister  Attlee  conferred  in  the  Cabinet 
Room  of  the  White  House  today  from  4  p.  in.  until  5 :  35  p.  m.  (Others 
who  were  present  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  statement.) 

“In  order  to  give  Mr.  Attlee  the  latest  information  on  the  serious 
military  situation  of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea,  the  President 
asked  General  Bradley  to  summarize  it. 


*  Charles  G.  Ross,  Press  Secretary  to  President  Truman. 
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“^Mr.  Attlee  and  the  President  then  reviewed  the  general  world  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  developments  in  the  Far  East.  The  relationship 
between  these  developments  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  two  nations 
in  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  were  emphasized. 

“The  frank  discussion  which  followed  revealed  tlie  determination  of 
INIr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Truman  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  understanding  of 
the  serious  problems  faced  by  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  by  other  members  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
common  ground  on  which  the  two  governments  base  their  foreign 
policy  was  fully  revealed. 

“The  Prime  INIinister  and  the  President  will  meet  again  at  lunch 
tomorrow  and  continue  their  discussion  afterward.” 


795.00/12-450 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessup) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  4, 1950 — 6 :  30  p.  m. 

Subject:  Truman-Attlee  Talks 

Participants :  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  British  Ambassador 
Sir  Koger  Makins 
Mr.  Eobert  Scott 
The  Secretary 
Mr.  Jessup 
Mr.  Kusk 

Sir  Oliver  Franks  accompanied  by  Sir  Eoger  INIakins  and  Mr. 
Eobert  Scott  came  to  the  Secretary’s  office  for  further  conversation 
about  the  matter  discussed  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Attlee. 

The  Secretary  said  that  there  was  some  point  in  Sir  Oliver’s 
summary  during  the  meeting  which  he  wanted  to  touch  on  and  to 
clear  up  any  possible  confusion.  Sir  Oliver  had  seemed  to  indicate 
an  understanding  that  our  position  was  so  weak  that  we  had  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  assumption  that  we  were  licked  in  Korea.  The  Secretary 
said  that  he  did  not  take  this  view  and  it  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  we  are  out  of  Korea.  The  Secretary  then 
went  on  to  develop  our  general  thought.  Foreign  policy  in  the  East 
and  in  Western  Europe  cannot  be  separated.  We  must  have  a  single 
foreign  policy  for  both  sides  of  the  world.  He  touched  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  American  opinion,  pointing  out  that  he  was  not  referring  to 
vociferous  extremists  but  to  the  sound  judgement  of  reasonable  people. 
If  we  surrender  in  the  Far  East,  especially  if  this  results  from  the 
action  of  our  Allies,  American  opinion  will  be  against  help  in  the 
West  to  those  who  had  brought  about  the  collapse.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  kind  of  reaction  we  must  take  a  steadfast  position  in  the  Far  East. 
He  pointed  out  that  he  was  not  falling  back  on  the  gild  [guild?'\ 
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catchword  “my  public  opinion  won’t  let  me”.  He  was,  however, 
appraising  an  important  factor,  namely,  the  trend  of  general  Ameri¬ 
can  thinking.  He  pointed  to  the  size  of  the  effort  here  in  terms  of 
taxes,  military  service,  etc.  If  as  a  result  of  the  military  defeat  in  a 
campaign  in  Korea  we  make  a  surrender  which  would  lose  to  us  all 
of  the  results  of  the  Pacific  war,  American  opinion  would  not  accept 
such  a  situation. 

Sir  Oliver  said  that  he  did  not  dispute  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  prime  responsibility  in  the  Pacific  area  and  that  the  UK  did 
not  wish  to  make  us  weak  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pacific.  In  saying 
this  he  referred  to  our  position  in  the  island  chain.  He  accepted  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  must  take  a  two-ocean  view  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  weaken  that  approach. 

Sir  Roger  IVIakins  believed  that  our  two  coimtries  differ  in  our 
estimate  of  Chinese  attitudes  and  intentions. 

The  Secretary  said  that  a  surrender  to  the  Chinese  would  probably 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  island  chain  to  which  Sir  Oliver  had  referred. 
If  we  surrendered  Formosa,  the  Japanese  would  react  to  our  surrender 
to  the  display  of  Chinese  force.  If  we  give  up  Korea  by  agreement  the 
Filipinos  and  Japanese  would  run  for  cover.  In  this  connection  the 
Russian  opposition  to  our  proposal  for  holding  the  Ryukyus  shows  a 
general  plan  to  oust  us  from  our  island  defenses.  The  Secretary  then 
read  the  questions  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  President  but 
which  the  President  had  not  read.  (See  page  4  of  memorandum  en¬ 
titled  “Suggested  Procedure  for  First  Meeting  with  IMr.  Attlee”.)^ 
He  called  attention  to  the  appearance  of  indecision  which  would  result 
from  a  delay  by  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  action 
in  the  United  Nations.  The  following  steps  could  be  considered  in  the 
General  Assembly.  IVe  might  go  ahead  introducing  the  six-power 
i-esolution.  IVe  would  then  be  taking  the  same  position  we  took  in  the 
Security  Council — no  stronger,  no  weaker.  Someone  might  then  intro- 

*  The  questions  referred  to  read  as  follows : 

“(1)  What  is  to  be  our  joint  attitude  toward  Chinese  aggression  in  Korea? 

(2)  How  are  we  to  lead  the  United  Nations  to  face  this  situation  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  wreck  that  organization? 

(3)  Can  we  lind  common  iM)licy  and  action  whicli  will  reflect  tiie  common 
determination  of  our  two  i>eoi>les  to  opimse  aggression  and  thus  to  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  starting  another  war? 

(4)  How  shall  we  satisfy  our  commitment  of  honor  to  the  Koreans  and  tlius 
avoid  losing  our  moral  leadership  without  which  we  have  nothing  to  offset  com¬ 
munist  fanaticism? 

(5)  IIow  can  we  act  in  the  present  situation  so  as  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  Asian 
resistance  to  communist  penetration? 

(B)  How  must  we  act  to  avoid  giving  the  impression  throughout  the  world  that 
all  must  now  come  to  terms  with  communism  on  the  best  obtainable  basis? 

(7)  Can  we  find  a  course  of  action  which  maintains  intact  our  principle  of 
resistance  to  aggression  without  committing  iis  to  a  concentration  of  effort  in  a 
secondarv  theater  in  the  face  of  the  primary  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union?” 
(71Ki.OO/i2-4oO) 
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duce  ill  the  Assembly  a  simple  cease-fire  resolution.  "VVe  could  press 
ahead  with  that  resolution  and  get  it  passed  in  twenty-four  hours, 
leaving  the  six-power  resolution  in  abeyance.  It  is  probable  the  Chinese 
would  not  accept  the  cease-fire  and  that  others  would  then  urge  us 
to  pay  a  price.  We  should  ignore  such  arguments.  If  the  Chinese  do 
accept,  we  would  reorganize  our  defenses  as  vigorously  as  possible.  If 
thereafter  the  Chinese  attack,  we  would  be  in  a  better  world  position 
and  if  we  have  to  take  a  Dunkirk  we  will  at  least  prove  that  we  are 
not  ready  to  surrender  but  are  standing  up  to  attack.  After  that  we 
would  have  to  go  ahead  and  make  trouble  for  the  Chinese.  It  would  be 
much  easier  to  hold  opinion  on  that  course  than  by  desertion  and  sur¬ 
render.  We  must  avoid  rewarding  the  Chinese  for  their  aggression 
and  equally  avoid  putting  an  Army  on  the  Chinese  mainland  and 
pulling  in  the  Russian  Airforce  by  all-out  bombing  of  China. 

Mr.  Rusk  called  attention  to  the  other  affirmative  steps  in  the  Pacific 
which  might  be  taken  concurrently.  These  points  had  been  read  by  the 
President  during  the  meeting.  (See  points  a-e  in  memorandum  entitled 
“Korea”.)  ^ 

Mr.  Scott  then  spoke  about  the  importance  of  holding  Asian 
opinion.  While  he  agreed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  conces¬ 
sions  made  to  the  Chinese  now  would  probably  not  change  their  general 
policy,  e.g.  in  regard  to  Indochina,  ISIalaya,  the  Huk  troubles  in  the 
Philippines,  etc.,  there  was  a  chance  to  reduce  the  tempo  of  their 
activities  and  this  was  important.  (It  was  apparent  that  in  the  minds 
of  Mr.  Scott  and  of  the  other  UIv  representatives  that  “Asian  opinion” 
meant  the  views  of  India.  They  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  importance 
of  Indian  manpower  to  the  UIv  in  previous  wars.  The  Secretary 
indicated  rather  strongly  his  view  that  the  Indians  could  not  be 
relied  upon.) 

Sir  Oliver  stated  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  United  States  was 
seeking  a  middle  way  between  branding  the  Chinese  as  aggressors  and 
negotiating  with  them.  In  this  policy  we  end  up  merely  by  harrassing 
them. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  our  experience  with  the  Russians, 
which  should  be  applied  here,  showed  that  their  basic  theory  of  nego¬ 
tiating  is  to  exchange  something  intangible  for  something  tangible. 
In  this  case,  we  might  be  asked  to  give  up  Formosa,  which  is  a  tangible 
asset,  in  exchange  for  the  hope  that  we  might  influence  their  future 
conduct. 

The  Secretary  asked  Sir  Oliver  whether  after  he  had  talked  with 
Mr.  Attlee  this  evening  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  meet  again 
tomorrow  morning  in  order  to  submit  some  recommendation  to  the 
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President  and  Mr.  Attlee  for  the  2 : 30  meeting.  Sir  Oliver  doubted 
whether  that  would  be  feasible.  He  indicated  that  Mr.  Attlee  might 
wish  to  send  a  telegram  to  London.  It  was  generally  agreed,  however, 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  have  the  meeting  this  afternoon  continue  by 
repetition  of  the  same  points  and  Sir  Oliver  undertook  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  Secretary  before  lunch  in  order  that  the  plan  for  the 
afternoon  meeting  could  be  arranged.® 

*  For  a  further  report  on  the  above  meeting,  see  the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Williams  of  the  meeting  held  in  Mr.  Acheson’s  ofiSce  on  December  5  at  10  a.  m., 
p.  1382. 


791.13/12-450 ;  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Enibassy  in  India 
TOP  SECRET  Washington,  December  4, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

NIACT 

827.  Embtel  1389,  Dec.  4.^  You  may  wish  to  remind  Nehru  of  US 
desire  to  consult  with  GOI  re  matters  of  mutual  interest,  and  to  speak 
to  him  along  f ol  lines : 

UN  action  in  Korea  against  unprovoked  aggression  N.  Koreans 
supported  by  great  majority  UN  members  including  India.  Decision 
cross  38th  parallel  in  force  followed  failure  NK  authorities  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  Unified  Command’s  appeal  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
end  hostilities.  As  Nehru  knows  lawless  invasion  NK  by  Chi  Commie 
forces  was  unprovoked  and  carefully  planned.  Difficult  avoid  con¬ 
clusion  invasion  Korea  by  Chi  Commies  is  part  of  plan  to  over-run 
all  countries  of  E.  and  S.  Asia.  If  UN  action  in  Korea  fails  guilt  will 
rest  squarely  on  shoulders  of  Chi  Commies  for  whose  aggression  in 
Korea  not  a  shred  of  justification.  If  UN  prestige  weakened  as  result 
failure  successfully  meet  aggression  in  Korea,  responsibility  will  rest 
on  Chi  Commies  who  have  demonstrated  they  will  stop  at  nothing 
to  attempt  conquest  of  a  neighboring  country. 

US  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  make  clear  its  participation  in 
UN  military  action  limited  to  stopping  aggression  against  KOK. 
Difficult  understand  how  any  reasonable  person  can  doubt  US  or 
UN  intentions  in  face  of  orders  to  UN  forces  not  only  refrain  from 
attacking  Chi  aggressors’  bases  in  Manchuria  but  to  refrain  even 
from  engaging  in  “hot  pursuit”  of  Commie  planes  attacking  UN 
forces  from  Manchurian  bases.  Such  orders  probably  unprecedented 

in  history.  . 

No  one  hopes  more  fervently  than  US  Govt  that  Chi  Commies  can 
be  made  realize  their  lawless  actions  cannot  by  wildest  stretch  of 
imagination  be  justified  in  eyes  of  world;  and  no  one  hopes  more 
earnestly  than  US  that  Chi  Commie  rulers  and  people  of  Chi  may 


*  Si*©  footnote  2  to  telegram  1385  from  New  Delhi,  received  at  5 : 02  a.  m.  on 
December  4,  p.  1345. 
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be  made  realize  they  are  embarking  on  course  which  may  throw  all 
SE  and  S.  Asia  into  chaos,  and  easily  lead  to  disastrous  world  w^ar. 

No  one  knows  better  than  INIr.  Nehru  that  for  months  US  Govt  has 
hoped  Chi  Commie  leaders  cld  be  convinced  US  participation  in  UN 
action  in  Korea,  and  US  action  in  connection  with  Formosan  prob¬ 
lem  had  as  their  goal  the  same  goal  Nehru  has  so  often  discussed — 
prevention  of  spread  of  hostilities.  Chi  Commies  have  now  chosen 
commit  aggression  against  Korea  which  may  be  forei'unner  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  any  or  all  other  countries  contiguous  to  Chi. 

If  UN  action  in  defense  of  small  weak  country  fails  as  result  Chi 
Commie  aggression  in  Korea  it  is  difficult  understand  how  men  of 
vision  can  condone  this  aggression  which  may  destroy  UN  efforts 
defend  small  nation.  If  UN  is  to  survive  it  must  have  moral  support 
of  all  nations  w'ho  value  their  independence. 

Kegardless  of  outcome  of  UN  action  in  Korea,  high  principles  for 
which  thousands  of  men  in  UN  forces  are  fighting  and  dying  will 
live.  It  shld  now  be  clear  to  world  at  large  no  nation  immune  from 
threat  of  aggression.  At  no  time  has  there  been  greater  oppor  for 
nations  valuing  their  independence  to  uphold  principles  for  which 
UN  is  fighting  {End  summary) . 

Dept  well  aware  Nehru  may  not  be  impressed  by  these  or  any  other 
arguments  but  knows  you  will  endeavor  imply  clearly  unwisdom  of 
statements  which  may  encourage  Chi  aggressors. 

Achesox 


320/12-450  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  4,  1950 — 7 :  51  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  4 — 8 ;  12  p.  m.] 

Delga  3G9.  Korea — Lie-IVu  talks.  The  following  are  further  details 
which  Lie  gave  to  me  with  regard  to  the  talks  Lie  has  held  with  Wu. 

ilr.  Lie  told  Wu  that  he  was  prepared  to  travel  to  Peiping  to  consult 
with  the  Chinese  leaders  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  peace  and  asked 
him  to  send  a  message  to  this  effect  to  his  Foreign  Minister. 

In  respect  to  a  cease-fire,  ilr.  Lie  introduced  the  concept  that  the 
Chinese  troops  might  withdraw  to  the  Yalu  and  the  UN  troops  with¬ 
draw  below  the  38th  parallel. 

Mr.  Lie  indicated  that  AVu  made  it  very  clear  that  the  three  demands 
of  the  Chinese  Government  were  (1)  withdrawal  of  UN  troops  from 
Korea;  (2)  withdraw^al  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  from  Formosa;  and 
(3)  seating  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the  United  Nations; 
and  that  his  position  on  these  demands  w’as  very  firm. 

Mr.  Lie  indicated  that  he  had  made  an  independent  cease-fire  pro- 
jiosal  to  General  AVu  and  that  General  AATi  had  told  him  that  he  had 
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passed  this  to  Peiping  and  would  get  in  touch  with  him  when  he 
received  his  instructions,  which  would  take  at  least  three  days. 

Jlr.  Lie  said  he  had  compared  notes  with  Ambassador  Ran  as  to 
their  two  convei'sations  and  they  had  agreed  that  there  was  no  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  in  General  Wu’s  attitude  as  indicated  in  the  separate 
conversations. 

Austin 

320/12-450 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  4,  1950 — 8 : 44  p.  m. 

PRiorjTY  [Received  December  4 — 9 : 28  p.  m.] 

Delga  3T2.  For  Hickerson  from  Gross — re  Ran  talks  with  Wu. 

Following  are  incidental  points  relating  to  Ran  talks  with  lYu 
(Delga  3G8  December  4)  added  as  supplemental  report  for  sake  of 
completeness. 

Ran  considered  Chiao  to  be  ‘‘the  important  man  in  the  delegation”, 
commenting  that  he  usually  took  the  lead  in  the  discussion  and  that 
Wu  made  few  if  any  replies  to  questions  without  first  consulting  aside 
with  Chiao  in  Chinese. 

Ran  seemed  to  have  been  impressed  by  fact  that  Wu  kept  referring 
to  CJiina  and  Chinese  interests  without  mentioning  Soviet  relation¬ 
ships.  Rail’s  inference  (to  which  he  is  normally  prone  in  any  event)  is 
that  Peiping  is  not  necessarily  acting  upon  instructions  from  INloscow 
although  when  I  pressed  him,  he  confessed  to  his  belief  that  Moscow 
and  Peiping  are  closely  coordinated.  Rau  had  no  information  concern¬ 
ing  relations  between  Peiping  and  the  Soviet  delegation  here,  but  Jebb 
volunteered  that  his  impression  was  that  they  were  not  as  close  as  he 
had  assumed  they  would  be.  Jebb  appeared  to  have  no  basis  for  this 
reaction  except  “atmosphere”. 

Prior  to  arrival  of  Jebb  and  Younger,  I  spent  almost  ten  minutes 
with  Rau  alone.  He  started  by  asking  “how  did  this  happen?”  Pie  said 
it  appeared  to  him  that  there  had  been  complete  failure  of  information 
concerning  size  and  disposition  of  Chinese  forces.  I  replied  I  was  not 
personally  familiar  with  the  situation  in  that  regard,  but  that  it 
seemed  clear  to  me  that  in  addition  to  the  availability  of  information 
there  was  always  the  essential  problem  of  evaluation  of  intention.  I 
was  sure  that  few  people  would  have  been  prepared  to  believe  that 
anv  man  or  group  of  men  would  have  been  capable  of  taking  a  decision 
with  such  obviously  disastrous  potentialities  as  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  had  done.  Rau  replied  by  reminding  me  that  his  government 
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had  passed  on  to  the  US  Government  some  time  ago  advice  from 
Panikkar  reporting  that  the  Peiping  Government  had  made  the  ex¬ 
plicit  threat  to  him  that  they  woidd  intervene  in  Korea  if  our  forces 
erossed  the  38th  Parallel.  I  expressed  the  guess  that  this  information 
had  undoubtedly  been  included  in  the  evaluation  of  intention  but  that 
it  was  obvious  that  the  practice  of  making  threats  was  a  weapon  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  by  totalitarian  regimes.  The  fact  that  we  did  not 
always  discount  such  threats,  I  thought,  was  demonstrated  by  fact 
that  when  Peiping  regime  openly  proclaimed  its  threats  to  take 
Formosa  by  force  and  massed  forces  on  the  mainland  opposite  the 
island,  we  evaluated  their  intention  in  a  manner  which  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  interpose  the  7th  Fleet  in  order 
to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  threat.  The  fact  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  had  taken  incalculably  grave  step  of  invading  Korea  to 
overwhelm  UN  forces  tended  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  our  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  threat  to  Formosa  and  justify  the  decision  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  hostilities  in  that  area.  Kau  agreed  to  logic  of  this  but  said 
that  what  we  had  done  by  putting  7th  Fleet  into  the  Formosa  Straits 
was  to  give  to  Peiping  Government  an  assurance  of  safety  from  that 
quarter,  thus  releasing  forces  for  use  in  Korea.  I  replied  that  if  this 
were  the  case,  it  would  merely  serve  to  indicate  the  fraudulent  nature 
of  the  Chinese  Communists’  assertions  that  we  had  aggressive  designs 
against  them.  I  pointed  out  that  whatever  the  nature  of  their  propa¬ 
ganda,  both  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese  Communists  seemed  to  take 
our  assurances  at  face  value  in  many  specific  situations  and  I  had 
always  doubted  that  their  asserted  fears  of  our  intentions  were  any¬ 
thing  but  propaganda  slogans  or  dogmatic  rituals.  As  an  example,  I 
pointed  to  fact  that  both  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Soviet 
representatives  had  always  attacked  the  reports  of  the  UNCOK  as 
emanating  from  a  “creature  of  the  Anglo-American  imperialistic 
bloc”,  even  though  they  knew  India  was  a  member  of  the  Commission 
and  had  signed  the  Commission’s  reports. 

Apropos  of  Rail’s  reference  to  38th  Parallel,  I  said  we  had  been 
struck  by  fact  that  in  Wu’s  two-hour  opening  speech  in  the  SC,  he  had 
not  once  mentioned  the  38th  Parallel. 

Rail’s  tone  throughout  was  depressed  rather  than  critical.  It  was 
my  impression  that  Nehru  is  using  Ran  as  his  principal  agent  for  the 
discussions  with  the  Chinese  Communists.  When  Ran  subsequently  in 
the  conversation  (Delga  368)  referred  to  the  delay  in  communications 
as  described  to  him  by  Wii,  I  could  not  help  wondering  why  New 
Delhi,  which  had  obviously  been  kept  closely  advised,  did  not  seek  to 
expedite  receipt  of  Peiping’s  views  by  requesting  Panikkar  to  see 
Mao.  Attitude  of  GOI  toward  Panikkar  as  reflected  in  Rau’s  comments 
may  have  some  relevance  to  this.  (Re  mytel  921  December  1.) 
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One  point  which  I  forgot  to  include  in  my  hastily  dictated  telegram 
(Delga  368)  was  that  Eau  mentioned  that  Wu  had  during  course  of 
his  conversation  pointed  to  fact  that  our  offensive  in  Korea  coincided 
with  arrival  at  Lake  Success  of  Peiping  delegation.  Eau  said  IVu 
appeared  to  attach  great  importance  to  this  point,  mentioning  it  along 
with  our  attitude  toward  seating  Peiping  representatives  in  UN  and 
our  ‘^occupation  of  Formosa”  as  evidence  of  our  hostile  attitude 
towards  Communist  China.  Eau  somewhat  naively  asked  me  whether 
there  was  any  significance  to  fact  that  our  offensive  had  coincided  with 
Wu’s  arrival  and  I  assured  Eau  that  to  the  best  of  my  loiowledge,  and 
I  was  morally  certain  I  was  correct,  the  timing  of  the  offensive  bore 
no  relation  to  arrival  of  Wu  and  I  reminded  Eau  that  the  preparations 
for  such  an  offensive  required  a  long  time,  that  it  was  launched  on 
purely  military  rather  than  political  considerations,  and  that  none 
of  us  knew  for  a  certainty  of  the  date  of  arrival  of  Peiping  group. 
[Gross.] 


Austin 


795.00/12-550 :  Telegram 


The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


Seoul,  December  5,  1950 — 4  p.  m. 
[Eeceived  December  5 — 5 :  54  a.  m.] 


SECRET 

PRIORITY 


517.  Contact  between  CCF  and  UN  forces  in  Eighth  Army  sector 
remained  light  yesterday  as  latter  forces  continued  withdrawal. 

About  300  vehicles  were  sighted  in  enemy  rear  areas  last  night  of 
which  220  moving  south.  Heavier  traffic  was  observed  on  road  from 
Sakchu  to  Unsan.  Yesterday  what  appeared  to  be  5  Mig-15’s  attacked 
2  UN  F-80’s  northwest  of  Chongju,  damaging  1  of  latter.  This  repre¬ 
sented  first  encounter  of  this  type  for  2  weeks. 

Eighth  Army  Intelligence  definitely  accepts  following  Chinese 
armies  in  North  Korea;  38th,  39th,  40th,  42nd,  66th,  and  50th.  At  least 
4  prisoners  have  been  taken  recently  who  claim  to  be  from  CC  37th 
Army.  It  possible  but  not  confirmed  48th,  49th  and  05th  armies  are  in 
Eight  Army  sector.  37th  army  is  carried  as  part  of  third  field  army 
and  65th  and  66th  as  special  army  groups.  Eemainder  almve  stated 
armies  carried  as  fourth  field  army  units.  Chinese  Communist  20th  and 
27th  armies  are  accepted  as  being  in  X  corps  area.  It  possible  but  not 
confirmed  Chinese  Communist  30th  army  also  operating  in  X  corps 
area.  Chinese  troops  encountered  thus  far  have  fought  hard  and  well 
though  losses  have  been  extremely  heavy.  They  well  maintained,  or¬ 
ganized  and  disciplined.  Numerous  cx-KlMT  soldiers  are  found  but 
proportion  of  whole  not  established.  Officers  and  non-coms  invariably 
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Communists  and  ranks  leavened  with  Communists.  Chinese  troops 
have  shown  little  disposition  to  surrender.  Equipment  mainly  US  and 
Japanese.  CCF  thus  far  have  not  had  heavy  artillery  and  few  if  any 
tanks.  Their  tactics  reminiscent  of  those  used  by  North  Koreans  in 
early  days  of  war,  infiltration  and  mobile  warfare  being  stressed. 

Muccio 


611.00/12-550 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Director  of  the  Executive 

Secretariat  {McWilliams) 


TOP  SECRET 

Subject;  fleeting 
10  a.  m. 

Participants :  Mr.  Acheson 
Mr.  Webb 
Mr.  Matthews 
Mr.  Jessup 
Mr.  Rusk 
Mr.  Merchant 


[Washington,]  December  5,  1950. 

5,  1950, 

Mr.  Nitze 
Mr.  Perkins 
Mr.  Harriman 
Mr.  Kennan 
Mr.  McWilliams 


in  the  Secretary’s  Office,  December 


The  Secretary  opened  the  meeting  by  saying  that  he  had  had  a 
meeting  last  night  with  Ambassador  Franks,  Messrs.  ^Makins  and 
Scott  of  the  British  party,  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Jessup.^  The  Secretary 
said  he  had  suggested  to  Ambassador  Franks  that  he  attempt  to  work 
out  with  Mr.  Attlee  a  means  of  getting  a  more  relaxed  attitude  at 
future  meetings  with  the  President.  He  suggested  to  Franks  that  he 
ask  Attlee  to  allow  his  subordinates  at  the  meeting  to  initiate  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  subjects  which  come  up. 

The  meeting  which  was  held  at  4:  00  p.  m.  yesterday  (December  4) 
was  rather  rigid  and  too  many  people  were  in  attendance.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  asked  Mr.  Harriman  to  speak  to  the  President  along  this  line 
and  said  he  would  do  the  same  if  he  had  the  opportunity. 

The  Secretary  said  he  could  summarize  the  moving  at  the  White 
House  yesterday  in  a  few  words.  He  said  that  Mr.  Attlee  had  taken 
the  position  that  at  this  time  we  had  no  choice  except  to  negotiate 
with  the  Chinese.  These  negotiations  would,  of  course,  extend  beyond 
Korea  and  it  was  certain  the  price  the  Chinese  demanded  would  be 
Formosa,  a  seat  in  the  UN,  and  recognition.  The  President  stated 
that  we  were  not  prepared  to  proceed  on  this  line  and  that  was  about 
all  that  the  meeting  produced. 


'  See  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Jessup  of  the  meeting  held  on 
December  4  at  6 :  30  p.  m.,  p.  1374. 
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In  the  meeting  in  the  Secretary’s  office  last  night  the  Secretary 
informed  the  British  that  we  could  not  separate  our  foreign  policy 
into  two  compartments — the  far  East  and  the  European. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  say  that  Americans  would  not  accept  a 
surrender  in  the  Far  East  in  accord  with  the  desire  of  some  of  our 
Allies  and  then  cooperate  in  Europe  with  the  same  Allies  who  have 
urged  us  to  be  concilliatory  in  the  Far  East.  Americans  demand  that 
we  must  be  vigorous  everywhere.  The  Secretary  said  he  tried  to  point 
out  to  the  British  that  the  consequences  to  their  proposal  was  greater 
than  they  thought.  He  said  that  you  can  not,  as  the  British  seem  to 
want  to  do,  make  a  distinction  between  little  aggressions  and  big 
aggressions.  The  British  seem  to  be  saying  that  we  would  take  action 
to  put  down  little  aggressions  but  if  a  big  aggression  came  along  they 
would  say  that  is  a  different  matter  and  not  act  against  it. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  to  the  British  that  if  we  accept  surrender 
Japan  can  not  be  expected  to  stay  with  us.  If  we  accept  surrender,  we 
would  be  conceding  that  Russia  and  China  are  the  most  powerful 
forces  in  the  Far  East  and  as  a  result  of  that  all  Asians  would  hurry 
to  make  the  best  deals  they  could  with  them. 

In  answer  to  the  Secretary’s  presentation.  Ambassador  Franks  said 
that  the  British  felt  that  we  were  basing  our  position  on  a  moral  posi¬ 
tion  but  since  our  power  had  collapsed  they  felt  we  would  have  to 
change  our  moral  position.  The  Secretary  replied  to  Ambassador 
Franks  by  saying  that  he  did  not  want  to  ai-gue  this  but  would  rather 
examine  the  question  to  see  whether  this  was  a  position  which  we  could 
defend  vigorously. 

Mr.  Rusk  pointed  out  that  we  are  now  more  powerful  militarily  than 
we  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war.  He  based  this  statement 
on  the  fact  that  we  had  taken  many  measures  as  a  result  of  the  Korean 
war  which  have  put  us  in  a  much  stronger  position  militarily;  and, 
although  we  have  had  and  will  have  considerable  personnel  losses  in 
Korea  we  are  none-the-less  in  a  stronger  position  militarily.  lie  said 
that  he  conceded  that  we  have  lost  prestige  but  we  have  not  lost  power. 

The  Secretary  repoited  that  the  British  then  proceeded  to  argue 
against  our  proposals.  He  said  he  thought  the  British  arguments  would 
demonstrate  some  w’eaknesses  in  our  line  of  action  and  that  we  should 
re-cxainine  it  closely.  In  brief  he  outlined  our  proposals  as  follows : 
(1)  fight  as  hard  as  we  can;  (2)  if  someone  proposes  a  cease  fire,  we 
will  accept  it  but  we  will  not  pay  anything  for  it;  (3)  if  a  cease  fire 
is  not  accepted  or  is  accepted  and  the  Chinese  later  start  fighting 
again,  we  will  start  again  and  we  must  fight  the  be^t  we  can — we  will 
not  run  out;  and,  (4)  if  we  are  thrown  out,  we  will  try  to  harass  the 
Chinese  all  we  can  by  economic  blockade  or  such  action  as  we  may  be 
able  to  take.  Under  no  circumstances  would  we  agree  to  turn  over 
Formosa  as  a  condition  to  settle. 
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Tlio  British  countered  by  saying  that  our  position  is  one  of  getting 
thrown  out  of  Korea  and  maintaining  a  position  to  harass  China  which 
could  get  us  nowhere  even  though  we  were  to  carry  it  on  for  years.  In 
addition,  they  pointed  out  that  such  action  would  make  the  British 
position  in  Hong  Kong  untenable.  The  British  think  that  this  would 
weaken  everyone  and  alienate  our  friends.  They  said  that  the  Asians 
now  thought  that  we  were  wrong  about  Formosa  and  that  this,  of 
course,  would  further  alienate  them.  They  believe  that  if  we  pursue 
this  course,  the  Asians  would  probably  not  join  the  Soviet  camp  but 
would  probably  rather  neutralize  themselves  into  a  third  force.  The 
Secretary  coimtered  by  saying  that  the  Asians  would  probably  do  that 
anyway  and  he  did  not  think  we  should  pay  a  price  for  Asian  opinion. 

This  brought  the  meeting  of  last  night  to  the  question  of  what  should 
we  do. 

The  Secretary  had  proposed  to  the  British  that  we  proceed  with  the 
first  steps  in  the  UN  as  now  scheduled  and  that  we  follow  this  by 
filing  the  resolution  vetoed  in  the  Security  Council  to  demonstrate 
that  we  have  not  changed  our  position.  In  the  meantime,  if  some  other 
party  proposes  a  cease  fire,  he  would  like  to  see  that  passed  quickly 
so  that  there  would  be  no  negotiation  first  on  the  price  of  a  cease  fire. 
The  British  agreed  to  take  this  up  with  the  Prime  Minister  to  see  if 
he  would  agree  to  this. 

This  ends  the  summation  of  the  meeting  with  the  British  last  night. 

The  meeting  then  turned  to  a  discussion  of  what  course  of  action 
might  be  available  to  us.  Mr.  Nitze  opened  by  saying  that  if  there  was 
no  cease  fire  order  and  the  pressure  continued  on  us  militarily,  he  would 
favor  giving  consideration  to  blowing  up  the  dams  on  the  Yalu  River. 
Mr.  Harriman  said  he  thought  this  had  merit  since  the  Russians  would 
depend  on  the  industrial  capacity  of  Manchuria  in  any  war  in  the  Far 
East  and  by  destroying  the  major  source  of  power  we  would  then 
cripple  that  potential. 

The  discussion  then  turned  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  harass¬ 
ment  of  China  would  cause  the  Soviets  to  take  military  action.  ]Mr. 
Kennan  said  he  did  not  think  that  this  w’ould  be  the  case.  He  said  that 
it  might  happen  coincidentally  but  that  Russia  would  not  take  mili¬ 
tary  action  purely  because  of  our  harassment  of  China.  lie  pointed  out 
that  the  Russian  desire  is  to  split  the  Allies  where  ever  they  can.  If 
they  can  do  that,  it  makes  military  action  less  necessary.  He  pointed 
out  that  our  harassment  of  Chinese  would  tend  to  split  our  Allies  on 
that  point  and  the  Russians  would  consider  this  a  very  favorable  turn 
of  events. 

!Mr.  Jessup  said  that  he  thought  if  we  were  to  hold  our  Allies  in 
Europe  we  must  bo  prepared  to  agree  to  a  meeting  with  the  Soviets. 
Mr.  Harriman  said  that  he  thought  the  way  to  hold  unity  is  to  move 
ahead  on  the  European  militar}’  organization. 
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Mr.  Kennan  then  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  what  we  have  to  do 
in  the  Far  East  need  be  a  petulant  effort  of  annoyance  to  tlie  Chinese. 
He  said  that  we  have  worried  for  years  whether  or  not  we  are  popular 
with  other  governments  and  we  have  bent  over  baclcwards  to  try  to 
make  them  trust  us  and  like  us.  He  said  the  Chinese  have  now  com¬ 
mitted  an  affront  of  the  greatest  magnitude  to  the  United  States.  He 
said  that  what  they  have  done  is  something  that  we  can  not  forget  for 
years  and  the  Chinese  will  have  the  worry  of  righting  themselves  with 
us  not  us  with  them.  He  felt  that  we  should  take  our  time  in  deciding 
what  we  do.  He  said  we  owe  China  nothing  but  a  lesson.  He  said  he 
thought  we  should  attempt  to  get  a  stance  and  understanding  with 
the  British ;  that  we  have  different  views  on  the  matter  of  China  but 
that  we  must  do  what  we  must  do  and  they  should  accept  and  under¬ 
stand  that  and  be  willing  to  cooperate  at  least  on  other  things. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Jessup  said  that  he  was  concerned  as  to  whether 
our  Ambassadors  in  the  field  were  fully  enough  informed  of  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  order  that  they  might  make  it  plain  to  the  governments  to  which 
they  are  accredited.  There  was  unanimous  agreement  that  we  should 
make  a  greater  effort  to  see  that  our  Ambassadors  were  informed  and 
Mr.  Rusk  agreed  to  undertake  this. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  that  he  felt  our  position  with  the  British  today  should 
be  that  we  intend  to  go  ahead  with  our  UN  program  and  leave  to  them 
the  problem  of  maintaining  unity  and  the  onus  of  not  calling  the 
Chinese  action  an  aggression  if  they  wish.  He  again  pointed  out  that 
we  can  not  accept  the  British  proposal  because  this  is  a  big  aggression 
rather  than  a  little  aggression.  ]\Ir.  Rusk  thought  that  the  merit  of 
proceeding  in  this  matter  was  to  show  the  world  that  we  are  not  appeas¬ 
ing  and  if  the  UN  did  not  support  our  program  they  would  be  the 
appeasors  and  not  us. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Perkins  entered  the  meeting  to  report  that  Am¬ 
bassador  Bruce  had  just  sent  a  message  saying  that  the  French  are 
ready  to  agree  to  our  position  if  the  Secretary  would  send  Mr. 
Schuman  a  letter  along  the  same  lines  of  the  message  sent  to  him  last 
week.  Ambassador  Bruce  has  also  asked  for  a  telecon  this  morning 
on  this  subject  and  the  Secretary  said  that  if  the  telecon  verified  the 
facts  above  he  thought  it  important  that  we  push  the  British  to  get 
ahead  with  the  European  Defense  Force  Program  as  rapidly  as 
possible.^ 

Returning  to  the  Korean  situation,  the  Secretai’y  suggested  that 
we  might  propose  to  the  British  that  if  the  Chinese  accept  a  cease 
fire  we  will  stop  shooting  but  we  will  not  pay  anything.  We  would 
then  be  willing  to  exchange  agreements  with  the  British  on  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  We  would  then  see  how  vigor- 


’  Related  documentation  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iii. 
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ously  we  could  proceed  in  Europe.  We  could  tell  the  British  if  they 
would  do  certain  things,  we  do  many — such  as  sending  additional 
forces  to  the  Continent,  naming  a  supi'eme  commander,  etc.  We  could 
ask  the  British  to  help  this  program  along  and  not  buck. 

The  discussion  then  turned  to  the  question  of  a  stopping  point  in 
the  UN  if  we  were  unable  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  The  consensus 
•of  the  group  seemed  to  be  that  if  no  cease  fire  resolution  is  passed, 
we  should  then  pass  the  original  resolution  calling  for  the  Chinese 
to  withdraw  from  Korea.  If  the  Chinese  do  not  comply  with  this 
resolution,  we  should  make  it  plain  that  we  consider  that  the  UN 
has  done  all  it  can  and  is  no  longer  in  control  of  the  situation.  We 
would  then  be  able  to  act  unilaterally  as  we  see  fit.  At  this  point, 
11:30  a.  m.,  Mr.  Battle  informed  the  Secretary  that  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador  and  his  delegation  were  in  the  Secretary’s  reception  room 
to  see  him  and  all  excejDt  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Rusk,  Iilr.  Jessup  and 
Ml*.  Harriman  withdrew  from  the  room.® 

W.  J.  McWilliams 

*  See  the  memorandum  of  conrersation  by  Jessup,  p.  1390. 


795.00/12-550 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  the  Acting  Officer  in  Charge  of 

Korean  Affairs  {Emmons) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  December  5,  1950. 

Subject :  Situation  in  Korea 

Participants :  Dr.  John  ]M.  Chang,  Korean  Ambassador 

Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern 
Affaii*s 

!Mr.  Arthur  B.  Emmons,  3rd,  Officer  in  Charge  of 
Korean  Affairs 

Ambassador  Chang  called  on  Mr.  Rusk  at  11  o’clock  this  morning 
by  prior  appointment.  iMr.  Rusk  briefly  reviewed  the  current  military 
situation  in  Korea  and  pressed  upon  the  Ambassador  the  necessity  of 
not  letting  oneself  be  entirely  guided  or  influenced  by  reports  and 
interpretations  with  respect  to  the  situation  in  Korea  appearing  in 
the  press.  He  added  that  he  had  met  with  members  of  the  press,  and 
might  do  so  again,  to  impress  upon  them  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
necessity  of  calm  and  accurate  reporting  on  the  Korean  situation, 
adding  that  sensational  or  distorted  handling  of  the  Korean  situation 
in  the  press  could  do  nothing  but  give  advantage  to  the  enemy.  lie 
again  emphasized  to  the  Ambassador  that  he  should  not  permit  himself 
to  be  unduly  influenced  by  press  reports. 
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The  Ambassador  spoke  to  some  length  as  to  the  terrible  consequences 
to  the  Korean  people  of  a  withdrawal  of  United  Nations  forces  from 
Korea  and  reiterated  emphatically  a  number  of  times  that  if  the 
situation  came  to  this  point  the  Korean  people,  as  a  nation,  would 
suffer  final  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  the  Communists.  Mr.  Rusk 
reassured  the  Ambassador  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  in  any  sense  to  abandon  the  campaign  in  Korea  or  to  withdraw 
our  forces  short  of  being  absolutely  forced  to  do  so  by  military  events^ 
and  that  the  Ambassador  should  realize  that  the  military  situation 
was  not  hopeless  and  might  yet  be  stabilized.  Mr.  Rusk  also  emphasized 
that  there  were  overriding  military  factors  rather  than  political  con¬ 
siderations,  which  dictated  certain  specified  courses  of  action  which 
we  were  now  following  in  Korea  and  that  ail  aspects  of  the  situation 
were  being  given  the  closest  attention. 

The  Ambassador  again  stressed  the  determination  of  the  Korean 
Government  and  people  to  continue  the  fight  against  Communism  to 
the  last,  and  in  this  connection  he  mentioned  the  one-half  million 
Korean  youths  who,  if  supplied  with  ai'ms,  were  only  too  eager  to 
add  their  weight  to  the  forces  combatting  the  Chinese  Communists. 
He  hoped  that  Mr.  Rusk  had  conveyed  his  thoughts  on  this  subject, 
expressed  in  his  conversation  of  yesterday,  to  the  Secretary. 

AVhile  again  stressing  that  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Korea  short  of  being 
militarily  forced  to  do  so,  Mr.  Rusk  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Am¬ 
bassador  might  wish  to  give  some  consideration  to  eventualities  should 
this  happen  and  to  the  possible  establishment  of  a  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment  in  exile.  He  suggested  that  this  might  form  an  appropriate  topic 
of  conversation  for  the  Ambassador’s  visit  with  him  tomorrow  at 
11  a.  m. 

The  Ambassador  stated  that  although  he  had  heard  that  his  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  President  for  tomorrow  had  been  cancelled,  he  very 
urgently  desired  to  see  the  President  at  the  request  of  President  Rhee 
and  hoped  that  even  a  veiy  brief  interview  could  be  arranged  for 
tomorrow.  ^Ir.  Rusk  replied  that  he  would  take  up  the  Ambassadoi  s 
request. 


705.00/12-550 :  Telegram 

Tlie  Anibassador  in  France  {Bruce)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  P.VRis,  Hecemlier  5,  1950  2  p.  m. 

xiact  [Received  December  5 — 11 : 03  a.  m.] 

3164.  French  public  and  governmental  views  on  the  Korean  situa¬ 
tion  and  US  policy  in  Far  East  largely  parallel  those  of  British 
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opinion  as  set  forth  in  London’s  3241  to  Department  December  3,^ 
and  Pleven’s  affirmation  of  “identity  of  views”  with  Attlee  is  generally 
accepted  and  welcomed  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pleven’s  and  Schu- 
man’s  trip  to  London  seems  to  have  temporarily  silenced  those  few 
voices  who  had  criticized  government  for  not  acting  independently 
enough,  and  fair  amount  of  unity  in  foreign  affairs,  as  exemplified  by 
recent  confidence  vote  in  the  Assembly,  may  be  registered  as  one 
favorable  factor  in  present  situation  here. 

Kecent  events  have  at  the  same  time  inevitably  caused  a  certain  flurry 
of  speculation  about  French  neutralism,  notably  by  foreign  observers, 
and  no  doubt  neuti-alist  tendencies  have  received  some  impulse  from 
existing  fears  that  situation  may  be  drifting  toward  general  war. 
Sharp  distinction  must  in  our  view  be  drawn,  however,  between  neu¬ 
tralists,  who  are  a  very  small  coterie  of  intellectuals  and  whose  atti¬ 
tude  has  in  recent  past  become  increasingly  anti- American,  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  large  majority  of  Frenchmen  who  during  present  crisis  show 
no  inclination  to  dissociate  themselves  from  France’s  western  allies. 

"What  is  increasingly  encountered  here  is  feeling  that  there  is  dif¬ 
ference  between  US  and  Western  European  approaches  toward  the 
Far  Eastern  situation  and  that  France,  together  with  Britain,  must 
exercise  moderating  influence  on  US  to  avoid  major  war  in  Far  East 
which  would  detract  from  US  capacity  to  help  create  situation  of 
strength  in  Europe.  Peculiarly  enough,  what  the  French  fear  at  this 
point  is  precisely  the  thing  they  welcomed  last  June,  the  spontaneous 
reaction  of  US  public  opinion  to  a  challenge,  and  quick  and  decisive 
response  to  such  a  challenge  by  the  US  Government.  Nearly  all  the 
polemics  against  Mac  Arthur  (most  recently  when  he  started  his  last 
offensive,  and  increasingly  as  the  offensive  developed  into  retreat)  and 
against  the  President  (for  allegedly  toying  with  idea  of  using  atom 
bomb)  spring  from  feeling  that  US  must  be  brought  aroimd  to  more 
cautious  attitude,  rather  than  from  feeling  that  France  should  in  any 
way  dissociate  itself  from  the  US. 

Fact  that  no  French  troops  are  engaged  in  Korea  may  account  for 
the  different  French  psychological  reaction  to  the  Chinese  aggression 
compared  to  that  which  was  apparently  caused  in  the  US.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  although  news  of  the  Chinese  counter-offensive  was  received 
with  dismay  and  consternation,  this  was  to  some  extent  coupled  with 
an  I-told-you-so-attitude.  In  any  event,  developments  with  respect  to 
Communist  China’s  reception  in  the  UN  are  largely  looked  upon 
from  point  of  view  of  whether  compromise  solution  is  rendered  more 

‘  Not  printed,  but  see  telegram  3200  from  London,  received  at  3 : 19  p.  na.  on 
December  1,  p.  1296. 
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or  less  difficult.  Certainly  a  compromise  solution  is  what  French  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  hopes  for,  relief  and  hope  in  newspapers  yesterday  created 
by  alleged  Chinese  proposal  for  settlement  (on  basis  restoration  38th 
parallel,  admission  to  UN  and  jettisoning  of  Formosa)  is  significant 
in  this  connection. 

In  spite  of  these  feelings,  the  recent  statements  of  Pleven  and 
Schuman  about  complete  Fi’ench  unity  with  the  west,  and  firm  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  UN  and  principle  of  collective  security,  can  be  taken 
at  face  value,  and  France  can  in  our  view  be  counted  upon  to  continue 
to  make  her  contribution  to  build  up  of  strength  and  unity  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  defense  of  this  interest  in  Indochina.  But  the  facts  must  be 
recognized  that  in  the  Far  East  France’s  war  is  Indochina  and  not 
Korea;  that  US  policy  on  Formosa  has  never  captured  the  French 
imagination;  that  the  French  were  perhaps  only  prevented  from 
recognizing  Mao  by  the  fact  that  Mao  recognized  Ho  Chi-minh ;  and 
that  Schuman  is  on  record  as  having  favored  restoration  of  the 
status  quo  ante  helium  in  Korea  (Embtel  1182,  September  7*).  Con¬ 
sequently  for  French  opinion  a  compromise  involving,  say,  return  to 
the  38th  parallel  and  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the  UN, 
would  be  comparatively  palatable. 

What  we  are  witnessing  under  present  circumstances  is  emergence 
into  the  open  of  certain  latent  feelings  about  the  US :  feelings  that 
due  to  geographic  and  psychological  factors  the  US  might  decide 
more  lightly  about  war  and  peace;  that  the  US  Government  may  be 
impelled  into  military  commitments  which  are  not  in  its  own  interests 
and  a  fortiori  not  in  those  of  its  European  allies;  that  the  US  has 
in  the  past  not  sufficiently  listened  to  real  or  imaginary  counsels  of 
moderation  from  its  allies;  and  that  France,  together  with  Britain, 
must  now  play  the  role  that  it  has  from  time  to  time  successfully 
coveted  in  the  past,  namely  the  role  of  moderator  and  intelligent, 
detached  advisor  to  its  mighty  and  much-needed  friend.  All  these 
feelings  of  course  spring  from  the  basic  fact,  which  cannot  be  empha¬ 
sized  too  often,  that  under  present  circumstances  and  given  its  geo¬ 
graphic  position,  France  feels  naked  in  the  face  of  possible  Russian 
aggression  in  Europe  and  fears  more  than  anything  else  a  Soviet 
military  occupation,  even  if  it  were  to  be  of  short  duration. 

Department  pass  Moscow.  Repeated  information  London  priority 
775,  Moscow  priority  112. 

Brucb 


’Telegram  1182  not  printed.  M.  Schuman’s  statement  was  made  at  a  news 
conference  on  September  fi. 
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795.00/13-550 


Memorandum  of  Conversation^  ty  the  Amhossador  at  Large  {Jessup) 


TOP  SECRET 


[Washington,]  December  5, 195Q, 


Subject:  Truman- Attlee  Talks 
Participants : 


United  Kingdom 
Sir  Oliver  Franks 


The  Secretary  of  State 
Mr.  Averell  Ilarrimau 
;Mr.  Dean  Rusk 
INIr.  Philip  C.  Jessup 
Mr.  Jack  Hickerson 


United  States 


IMr.  Kenneth  Younger 


[Sir]  Roger  Makins 
INlr.  Robert  Scott 


Sir  Oliver  said  that  they  had  had  a  talk  with  the  Prime  Minister 
on  the  conversation  in  the  Secretary’s  office  yesterday  evening.  His 
conclusion  was  that  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  this  after¬ 
noon  should  devote  themselves  first  to  some  of  the  short-range  prob¬ 
lems.  He  understood  the  proposal  was  to  lay  the  6-power  resolution 
before  the  General  Assembly.  Someone  else  then  might  be  prompted 
to  introduce  a  cease-fire  resolution.  We  would  attempt  to  push  through 
to  a  vote.  The  Prime  Minister  would  be  happy  to  get  these  points 
decided  this  afternoon. 

As  a  procedural  matter  for  the  meeting  this  afternoon,  he  hoped 
that  the  discussion  could  be  kept  vigorous  and  alive.  IMr.  [/Sir  Rogerl 
^lakins  said  that  there  was  another  point  about  holding  the  bridge¬ 
heads  about  which  Field  Marshal  Slim  wished  to  speak.  The  British 
understand  that  it  is  our  policy  to  hold  as  long  as  possible  and  they 
agree  generally  with  this  but  there  are  various  things  which  need  to 
be  done.  The  Secretary  agi’eed  with  what  had  been  suggested. 

There  was  then  discussion  between  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Younger 
regarding  the  parliamentary  procedure  in  the  United  Nations.  Mr. 
Younger  said  it  would  be  hard  to  let  the  matter  lie  too  long  unless  we 
were  inclined  to  think  this  was  necessary.  IVfr.  Rusk  thought  some 
debate  on  the  6-power  resolution  would  be  useful  before  the  cease-fire 
resolution  were  introduced.  Mr.  Scott  urged  that  the  soundings  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  should  take  place  before  people  make  speeches 
on  the  6-power  resolution.  This  suggested  the  desirability  of  some 
interval. 

There  was  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Chinese  would  be  present.  It 
was  pointed  out  that,  if  the  matter  were  handled  in  the  Political  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Chinese  would  be  there  since  the  Committee  had  already 
agreed  to  have  them  present  for  the  discussion  of  any  question  in 
which  they  were  interested.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  procedure 
for  inviting  outsiders  to  the  Plenary  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  do  this.  The  Secretary  thought  it  was  not  too 
important  to  sound  out  the  Chinese.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  had 
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already  been  done  by  Sir  B.  N.  Eau  who  was  to  receive  an  answer  on 
rhe  sixth.  The  tone  of  the  debate  ought  to  be  sober  and  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  Chinese  view  just  as  it  would  not  affect  them  or  their 
attitude.  If  we  get  the  item  on  the  agenda  today,  the  debate  could 
begin  tomorrow  and  then  someone  could  put  in  the  cease-fire  resolution. 

There  was  also  discussion  of  the  possible  necessity  of  a  resolution 
in  the  Security  Council  to  take  the  item  off  the  agenda.  Mr.  Hickerson 
pointed  out  with  Tsiang  as  President  this  month  this  might  get  us 
into  a  long  and  unfortunate  debate  in  the  Security  Council  and  this 
should  be  avoided.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Hickerson  and  Mr.  Younger 
would  sound  out  the  views  of  the  French  and  the  Norwegians  in  New 
York  and  see  whether  this  technicality  could  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Younger  pointed  out  it  was  possible  to  begin  the  debate  in  the 
General  Assembly  regardless  of  Security  Council  action.  He,  however, 
expi’essed  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  resolution  should  be  filed 
today.  He  suggested  that  certain  changes  ought  to  be  made.  He  thought 
the  part  of  it  relating  to  the  Chinese  border  now  would  seem  rather 
silly  although  it  was  applicable  to  the  question  of  bombing.  ]\Ir.  Hicker¬ 
son  thought  it  desirable  to  leave  it  alone  except  for  a  few  editorial 
changes  and  Sir  Oliver  supported  this  to  show  that  we  had  not  altered 
the  attitude  which  we  had  already  taken  in  the  Security  Council. 

Sir  Oliver  suggested  that,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Far  Eastern 
question  this  afternoon,  we  should  face  the  fundamental  difficulties 
of  view.  The  attitudes  of  the  two  governments  on  current  action  are 
conditioned  by  their  long-range  views  on  China.  These  views  are 
different.  We  needn’t  try  to  find  a  complete  accommodation  on  the 
long-range  results,  but  at  least  the  United  States  should  make  the 
United  Kingdom  say  what  they  think  about  China  and  then  the 
United  States  should  point  out  any  fallacies.  The  United  Kingdom 
view  is  that  nationalism  is  virulent  in  China,  that  it  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Chiang  to  the  Chinese  Communists.  They  believe  that 
they  are  both  communists  and  Chinese,  just  as  Tito  is  both  a  Yugoslav 
and  a  communist.  The  Russians  were  very  clever  in  cloaking  their 
aid  to  the  Chinese  Communists  so  that  they  have  had  the  impression 
that  they  achieved  their  power  by  themselves.  The  Chinese  are  expan¬ 
sionists  and  have  been  for  a  long  time.  They  now  have  the  power  to 
carry’  out  this  aim,  and  they  are  using  it.  Our  main  effort  must  be 
to  direct  that  expansion  in  one  way  or  another.  It  was  therefore 
very  important  to  determine  our  attitudes  and  actions  toward  the 
Chinese.  If  von  put  up  a  gallant  fight  ending  up  in  a  Chinese  victory 
in  Korea  and  then  go  on  promoting  friction  with  them  by  economic 
sanctions,  etc.,  we  don’t  see  where  we  come  out.  He  stressed  British 
oj)inion,  not  in  terms  of  the  wilder  views  appearing  in  the  press,  but 
the  sounder  judgment  on  the  fiiture  of  China.  This  British  opinion  felt 
that  there  was  coincidence  between  Chinese  and  Russian  views  rather 
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than  Chinese  subservience  to  Kussian  views.  If  we  could  talk  these 
things  out,  it  might  lead  to  real  accommodation.  The  Secretary  said 
this  was  correct,  but  we  must  also  consider  the  effect  of  immediate 
actions  on  our  long-range  views.  He  did  not  think  the  United  King¬ 
dom  would  find  there  was  a  vast  difference  in  our  views  regarding 
the  result  of  the  policy  of  friction.  The  first  point  is  what  is  the  cost 
in  terms  of  our  security  in  the  island  chain,  which  is  very  important. 
The  second  point  is  the  whole  attitude  of  approval  of  our  current 
action.  We  have  nursed  them  for  60  years  of  friendliness  and  now 
find  them  bitter  against  us.  We  feel  that  we  want  to  see  the  Chinese 
Communists  prove  that  they  are  our  friends.  Their  enmity  would  in 
the  long  run  hurt  them  more  than  it  would  us. 

The  significance  of  a  cease-fire  is  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  a  fact 
from  which  many  other  things  grow.  Under  those  circumstances,  we 
could  not  carry  hostilities  against  them. 

It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Hickerson  and  Mr.  Younger  would  make  a 
brief  Minute  which  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  could 
approve  this  afternoon. 

Philip  C.  Jessup 


795.00/12-550 

United  States  Delegation  Minutes  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  President 
Ti'uman  and  Prime  Minister  Attlee 


TOP  SECRET 

US  mn-2 

On  the  “Williamsburg” 
Tuesday,  December  5, 1950 
2 : 45  pm-4  : 45  pm 

Participants 


United  States 
The  President 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
Secretary  of  Defense  Slarshall 
Secretary  of  Treasury  Snyder 
General  Omar  Bradley 
Mr.  W.  Averell  Harriman 
Mr.  W.  Stuart  Symington 
Ambassador  at  Large  Phil^  Jessup 
Amb.-dcsignate  Walter  S.  Gifford 
Assistant  Sec.  of  State  Perkins 
Assistant  Sec.  of  State  Busk 
Mr,  George  Elsey 


United  Kingdom 
Prime  Minister  Attlee 
Sir  Oliver  Franks 
Field  Marshal  Sir  William 
Slim 

Sir  Koger  ^lakins 
Ixird  Tedder 
Mr.  Kobert  Scott 
Mr.  Denis  Rickett 
Sir  Edwin  Plowden  ^ 

Mr.  Kenneth  Younger 


*  Chairman  of  the  Economic  Planning  Board, 
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The  President  asked  Secretary  Acheson  to  open  the  meeting. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  it  was  hoped  that  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  could  give  immediate  guidance  on  certain  steps  which 
need  to  be  taken  in  the  UN.  They  had  had  some  talks  since  the  meeting 
adjourned  yesterday  afternoon  and  had  some  recommendations  to 
submit.  The  purpose  was  to  get  started  in  the  UN.  They  had  already 
reached  agreement  on  certain  matters  and  had  put  in  the  new  item  on 
the  agenda.  At  the  same  time  they  had  circulated  a  rather  colorless 
memorandum  concerning  the  item  which  does  not  disclose  the  next 
steps  we  will  take.^  Agreement  had  been  reached  with  representatives 
of  the  UIC  on  two  further  steps.  The  first  step  was  the  reinti’oduction 
of  the  six-power  resolution  which  was  vetoed  in  the  Security  Clouncil. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  step  was  to  hold  the  international  political 
front.  It  was  difficult  to  change  our  position  at  this  stage  and  while  the 
resolution  is  not  quite  responsive  to  the  present  situation  it  shows  that 
we  have  not  gone  either  backward  or  forward  from  our  old  position. 
The  second  step  would  be  a  cease-fire  resolution  which  might  perhaps 
be  taken  up  in  the  General  Assembly  before  the  other  resolution.  This 
resolution  would  merely  say  that  the  shooting  should  stop.  Further 
steps  beyond  this  could  not  be  determined  until  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  had  finished  their  discussions.  The  two  indicated  steps, 
however,  were  recommended.  Secretary  Acheson  then  read  the  specific 
language  of  the  recoimnendations  as  follows : 

“1.  That  the  6-Power  Resolution  vetoed  in  the  Security  Comicil 
should  be  filed  and  circulated  as  soon  as  the  six  powers  can  agree  on 
the  minor  editorial  changes  to  put  it  in  shape  for  General  Assembly 
action. 

“2.  If  a  cease-fire  resolution  were  introduced  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  should,  in  principle, 
be  prepared  to  support  it.” 

The  Prime  Minister  asked  if  it  were  possible  to  read  the  6-power 
resolution  in  question.  He  thought  it  might  need  some  amendments  to 
bring  it  up-to-date. 

Secretary  Acheson  then  read  the  text  of  the  resolution.  (UNDoc 
S/1894)®  He  said  it  was  true  that  the  resolution  was  now  out-of-date 
but  the  great  trouble  was  in  trying  to  get  agreement  on  amendments. 
It  was  quite  clear  that  it  needs  some  editorial  changes ;  for  example, 

•  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  556  to  New  York,  December  3,  5  p.  m.,  p.  1341.  At 
its  74th  meeting  on  December  5,  the  General  Committee  considered  the  request 
for  the  inciusion  of  the  new  agenda  item  on  “Intervention  of  tlie  Centrai  People’s 
Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in  Korea”,  recommended  favor¬ 
ably  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  suggested  it  be  referred  to  the  First  (Politi¬ 
cal  and  Security)  Committee  for  consideration  and  report  (see  U.N.  document 
A/1628).  For  the  General  Assembly’s  action,  see  the  editorial  note  on  the  319th 
meeting  held  on  December  6  at  10 :  45  a.  m.,  p.  1421. 

*  For  the  text,  see  the  editorial  note,  p.  1126. 
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the  Korean  Commission  which  is  urged  by  the  resolution  to  proceed  to 
Korea  is  already  there,  but  if  you  start  to  change  the  text  you  either 
must  say  that  the  Chinese  intervention  is  aggression  which  must  stop 
at  once  or  else  you  weaken  the  resolution  which  raises  serious  problems. 
Tliere  is  an  advantage  in  saying  that  this  is  the  same  resolution  which 
was  vetoed  in  the  Security  Council,  subject  to  minor  editorial  changes. 
If  we  try  to  wait  until  we  get  agreement  on  a  satisfactory  new  resolu¬ 
tion,  considerable  delays  will  be  involved. 

SegflETArt  Snyder  said  the  resolution  w’as  appropriate  when  it  was 
introduced  in  the  Security  Council,  to  which  Secretary  Acheson 
agreed. 

The  Prime  Minister  asked  Mr.  Younger,  who  had  just  come  from 
the  General  Assembly,  to  speak  on  his  estimate  of  the  situation  there. 

Mr.  Younger  said  that  if  any  resolution  was  to  be  introduced,  he 
thought  that  Secretary  Acheson  was  right  in  sticking  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  jirevious  text.  There  were  a  few  things  which  should 
be  altered.  For  example,  the  original  resolution  says  that  “Chinese 
Communist  military  units  are  deployed  for  action  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  Nations”  and  there  were  other  slight  changes  such  as 
the  one  which  Secretary  Acheson  had  mentioned.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  this  resolution  would  get  support  and  it  would  serve  to  initiate 
the  debate.  It  would  fit  the  mood  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
next  few  days. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  he  thought  this  was  quite  so. 

The  President  said  that  while  the  debate  on  this  resolution  was 
going  on  the  General  Assembly  itself  might  put  in  changes  which 
would  make  it  more  desirable. 

Mr.  Younger  commented  that  the  changes  might  also  be  less 
desirable. 

The  Prime  Minister  asked  what  the  view  was  on  the  timing  of 
this  step. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  that  as  to  the  exact  day  and  hour  he 
thought  we  should  leave  this  to  our  delegations  at  Lake  Success.  The 
theory  is  to  get  something  to  show  there  is  no  difference  of  counsel  be¬ 
tween  the  UK  and  the  United  States  and  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  we 
should  do.  It  should  not  be  put  in  too  soon  to  discourage  tho.se  who 
are  talking  with  the  Chinese  Communists.  We  can  introduce  it  and 
then  start  the  debate  as  events  develop.  It  might  perhaps  be  intro¬ 
duced  tomorrow  with  the  debate  started  on  the  next  day. 

The  Prime  Minister  questioned  the  title  of  the  original  resolution 
which  reads  “Complaint  of  Aggression  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea”. 

Secretary  Acheson  noted  the  new  agenda  item  which  had  just  lieen 
introduced  reads  “Intervention  of  the  Central  People’s  Goveniment 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in  Korea”. 
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The  Prime  ^Minister  said  he  thought  the  suggestions  made  were 
along  the  right  lines. 

The  President  said  that  this  was  the  only  procedure  we  can  follow 
under  the  circumstances.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  do  something. 

The  Prime  ^Iinister  said  this  would  be  followed  up  with  a  cease¬ 
fire  resolution. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  that  this  was  correct  and  that  we  would 
hope  that  someone  else  would  put  in  such  a  resolution  simply  calling 
for  a  cease-fire  and  saying  that  when  the  Chinese  stopped  fighting  the 
UX  would  do  the  same.  This  would  be  put  up  and  jiassed  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Chinese  would  know  in  advance  what  we  were  doing 
so  that  they  would  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  If  we  delay  the  whole 
problem  gets  complicated  by  the  question  of  negotiations. 

The  Prime  Minister  thought  this  was  right. 

The  President  repeated  that  this  Avas  all  we  could  do  under  the 
circumstances  and  asked  Mr.  Younger  if  he  had  anything  to  add. 

Mr.  Younger  said  that  he  had  really  nothing  to  add.  The  Indians 
were  the  ones  most  likely  to  introduce  the  cease-fire  resolution.  They 
might  want  to  put  more  into  the  resolution  in  terms  of  conditions  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  persuade  them  to  limit  it.  This  was  not 
a  question,  however,  which  could  be  settled  at  the  iiresent  meeting. 

Secretary  Acheson  suggested  that  Mr.  Younger  and  Mr.  Hickerson 
could  settle  these  details. 

The  Prime  ISIinister  agreed. 

The  President  said  that  if  it  met  with  the  Prime  Minister’s 
approval  we  would  proceed  on  that  basis. 

The  Prime  INIinister  asked  where  we  would  go  from  there. 

The  President  replied  that  we  should  hold  the  line  in  Korea  if 
that  can  be  done.  Ilis  military  advisers  told  him  that  the  line  was 
too  long  to  be  held  with  the  forces  at  our  disposal.  However,  we  cannot 
A'oluntarily  back  out  of  Korea.  If  that  is  to  be  the  result  we  must  be 
forced  out.  lie  hojied  that  if  there  were  a  cease-fire  we  could  hold  the 
line.  He  thought  that  if  we  abandoned  Korea  the  South  Koreans 
would  all  be  murdered  and  that  we  could  not  face  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  fought  bravely  on  our  side  and  we  have  put  in  so 
much  to  help  them.  IVe  may  be  subjected  to  bombing  from  Manchuria 
by  the  Pussians  and  Chinese  Communists  which  might  destroy  every¬ 
thing  we  have.  He  was  worried  about  the  situation.  He  did  not  like 
to  go  into  a  situation  such  as  this  and  then  to  admit  that  we  were 
licked.  He  would  rather  fight  it  to  a  finish.  That  was  the  way  he  had 
felt  from  the  beginning.  He  would  like  that  to  be  on  the  record.  He 
wanted  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  here  that  ive  do  not  desert  our  friends 
when  the  going  is  rough.  He  thought  that  the  Prime  Minister  felt  the 
same  way  in  his  heart. 
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The  Prime  ^Minister  said  “"We're  in  this  with  you  and  we  stand 
together.”  He  spoke  of  the  participation  of  Britisli  forces  in  the  com¬ 
mon  effort  in  Korea.  He  said  the  question  of  liow  long  we  can  liold  is 
a  matter  of  military  opinion. 

The  PrI':sident  pointed  out  that  we  must  not  give  up  voluntarily. 
He  was  still  optimistic  that  we  can  hold. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  this  depended  on  whether  we  get  a  cease¬ 
fire. 

The  President  said  this  was  correct. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  we  should  try  to  get  some  kind  of  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  whole  matter  could  be  carefully  considered.  He  said 
that  the  President  can  understand  that  the  UK  stands  in  with  the 
United  States  and  was  with  them  in  this  whole  aft'air. 

The  President  expressed  his  appreciation  for  this  very  fine  declara¬ 
tion  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  made. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  we  would  have  to  watch  how  the  matter 
goes  on  the  question  of  a  cease-fire  but  we  should  be  clear  in  our  minds 
on  where  we  go  from  there  if  a  cease-fire  is  accepted. 

The  President  said  that  then  would  be  the  time  for  negotiations. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  this  was  true  ivhich  brought  us  back  to 
the  discussion  yesterday  on  whether  we  stand  pat  as  Secretary  Acheson 
said  yesterday.  He  wished  to  ask  certain  questions.  "VVe  had  started 
l)y  looking  at  the  immediate  position  and  have  decided  on  the  next 
steps  in  the  UN.  '\’Vhile  we  are  partners  in  this  matter  and  while  our 
position  is  very  important,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  acting  as 
members  of  the  UN.  What  will  the  UN  say  next?  The  UN  took  a 
firm  line  against  aggression.  It  is  vitally  important  to  the  whole 
future  of  the  UN  that  it  should  not  admit  any  condonation  of  aggres¬ 
sion  but  we  must  all  admit  the  limits  on  what  we  can  do.  We  were 
all  agreed  yesterday  on  our  major  strategy  in  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  bogged  down  in  an  all-out  war  with  China. 

The  President  agreed. 

The  Prime  Minister  continued.  We  therefore  do  not  want  to  bomb 
the  industries  in  Manchuria  and  the  various  centers  in  China.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Chinese  get  on  without  large  industrial  centers.  In 
this  respect  they  are  like  the  Huns.  They  can  also  be  supplied  by  the 
Russians.  He  wondered  whether  it  was  agreed  that  we  had  ruled  out 
that  kind  of  a  war. 

Secretary  Acheson  inquired  whether  we  could  go  along  a  little 
further  with  the  development  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  idea. 

'fiiiE  Prime  Minister  recalled  that  Secretary  Acheson  said  that  if 
we  had  to  withdraw  this  should  be  the  result  of  our  having  been  forced 
out.  Should  we  then  attempt  to  count  our  losses  or  would  we  be  plan¬ 
ning  to  return.  He  thought  that  we  had  little  chance  of  success  on 
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that.  He  also  thought  tliere  was  little  chance  of  success  in  striking 
the  Chinese  elsewhere.  Secretary  Acheson  had  said  we  might  be  in  a 
position  in  which  while  not  at  war  with  the  Chinese  we  would  not 
recognize  them  and  would  do  all  we  could  to  impede  them.  The 
Prime  ^linister  thought  that  if  we  were  to  do  that  it  must  be  under 
some  UX  resolution  which  would  be  difficult  to  obtain.  If  one  asked 
what  the  Chinese  would  do  under  these  circumstances,  the  answer 
would  be  that  they  would  cause  all  the  trouble  they  can.  If  we  pulled 
out  of  Korea  they  would  certainly  have  their  armies  and  could  take 
some  of  them  to  Indochina,  Malaya,  or  Hong  Kong.  One  had  to  con¬ 
sider  the  balance  of  forces.  He  doubted  if  the  Chinese  were  very 
vulnerable  to  the  kind  of  pressure  which  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
suge:ested.  In  regard  to  a  blockade  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Chinese 
were  not  greatly  dependent  upon  the  West  and  they  could  hurt  us 
more  on  this  than  we  could  hurt  them.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  hold 
our  own  people  and  UX  opinion  on  such  a  policy  directed  more  against 
the  civilian  population  than  against  the  armed  forces  of  China.  We 
would  be  led  gradually  into  a  shooting  Avar  against  China  or  into 
negotiation.  The  suggestion  Avhich  had  been  put  forward  seemed 
merely  to  hold  the  line  Avithout  getting  us  anywhere.  He  said  that  he 
thought  Ave  should  talk  very  frankly  about  these  matters  in  this 
meeting. 

The  PitESiDEXT  entirely  agreed. 

The  Prime  Minister  continued  that  their  appreciation  of  Chinese 
intentions  differed  from  those  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
thinks  that  the  Chinese  are  completely  subservient  to  the  USSR  and 
that  they  are  not  only  Communists  but  Stalinists.  There  was  a  great 
difference  here.  They  can  be  IMarxists  and  yet  not  bow  to  Stalin.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  quite  true  that  the  Chinese  are  hard-shelled 
Marxists-I^ninists  but  it  Avas  quite  possible  that  they  were  not  Soviet 
im[)erialists.  There  was  a  chance  of  Titoism.  The  case  of  Tito  Avas  of 
very  great  importance  as  Stalin  himself  thinks.  Stalin  had  gone  ahead 
Avith  his  imperialist  policy  believing  that  AvhereA’er  a  Communist  nu¬ 
cleus  Avas  established  they  had  a  unit  fully  subservient  to  them.  In 
every  case  where  the  country  owed  its  delivery  to  the  Soviet  and  not 
to  its  OAvn  efforts,  as  in  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  satellites, 
this  liad  been  true  but  Yugoslavia  was  the  one  case  where  the  peoide 
claimed  that  they  had  delivered  themseh-es.  Accordingly,  Tito,  Avhilo 
remaining  a  communist,  Avas  not  a  satellite.  The  Russians  have  not 
given  A’cry  much  help  to  China.  The  Chinese  do  not  owe  them  A'ery 
mucli.  There  is  a  strong  mixture  of  Chinese  nationalism  in  their  com¬ 
munist  attitude.  One  had  to  recognize  that  the  old  Chinese  regime  had 
become  rotten  and  corrupt. 
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The  President  interposed  to  say  that  was  true  and  that  was  what 
the  Communists  had  built  on. 

The  Prime  ^Minister  said  when  you  have  such  a  regime  the  Chinese 
believed  that  communism  offered  them  the  only  alternative  to  the  old 
corruption.  lie  had  discussed  this  situation  at  length  with  Nehru. 

The  President  said  that  he  had  also. 

The  Prime  ^Minister  recalled  that  Xehru  said  that  the  communists 
took  advantage  of  economic  and  social  conditions  to  appear  as  de¬ 
liverers.  They  failed  in  Europe  where  the  standard  of  living  was  high 
but  in  Asia  they  had  allied  themselves  with  nationalism.  In  Burma  and 
other  countries,  the  UK  had  allied  itself  with  nationalism  and  those 
countries  resisted  communism.  In  China  all  of  the  conditions  were  in 
favor  of  communism.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  China  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.  This  is  a  fatalistic  attitude.  At  least  you  can 
hope  that  if  you  back  nationalism  you  can  get  Chinese  imperialism 
opposed  to  Russian  imperialism.  Therefore,  the  UK  had  tried  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  China  and  Russia.  We  cannot  lose  by  trying  that.  We 
may  be  wrong  but  if  so  we  will  find  it  out.  If  we  can  try  this  without 
losing  too  much  we  may  set  up  China  as  something  independent.  China 
had  been  made  a  great  power  by  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

The  President  agreed. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  at  the  time  they  had  not  agreed 
thinking  that  China  was  still  an  inchoate  mass.  However,  what  had 
been  theory  liad  now  been  accomplished  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
who  were  emerging  as  a  great  power  with  a  strong  military  force. 
They  had  faced  Chinese  expansionism  in  Malaya,  in  the  East  Indies 
and  in  Burma.  All  over  the  East  the  Chinese  had  expanded  as  the 
dominant  race.  To  this  factor  was  now  added  their  military  force 
which  gives  them  to  a  large  extent  the  leadership  in  Asia.  They  had 
hoped  that  this  leadership  would  go  to  India  which  had  absorbed 
so  much  of  the  West.  Accordingly,  they  had  tried  to  create  some  divi¬ 
sion  between  China  and  the  I^SSR  because  opinions  do  change  when 
people  get  some  of  their  objectives.  The  Indian  nationalists  had  waged 
a  violent  campaign  against  the  British.  The  British  gave  them  what 
they  w’anted  and  a  very  considerable  change  had  occurred,  and  the 
Indians  now  recognize  the  values  of  western  civilization.  He  had  seen 
a  very  great  change  in  the  orientation  of  leading  Indians.  It  is  not 
hopeless  that  the  Chinese  are  not  fully  imbued  with  Soviet  ideas.  They 
will  no  doubt  go  quite  a  way  in  the  communist  direction  as  the  only 
alternative  to  a  rotten  regime.  But  Chinese  civilization  is  very  old  and 
is  accustomed  to  absorbing  new  things.  They  may  wear  the  Red  flag 
with  a  difference.  The  question  was  what  we  could  do  to  prevent  the 
Chinese  looking  to  the  USSR  as  their  only  friend,  as  a  result  of  which 
they  would  be  completely  aksorbed  in  that  huge  land  mass.  If  we  say 
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that  China  is  just  part  of  tlie  USSR,  we  link  them  together  and  play 
the  game  of  Russian  imperialism.  Tlie  longer  we  can  hold  out  without 
a  major  war  the  more  likelj^  it  is  that  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
will  object  to  Stalin’s  iron  rule. 

The  President  indicated  agreement  with  this  last  point. 

The  Prime  Minister  wondered  whether  it  was  wise  to  follow  a 
policy  which  without  being  effective  against  China  leaves  her  with 
Russia  as  her  only  friend.  This  he  said  represented  the  general  line  of 
their  thinking. 

The  President  asked  Secretary  Acheson  if  ho  cared  to  comment. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  that  he  would  like  to  make  a  few  com¬ 
ments  merely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  in  building  up  the  background.  We  did  face  a  very  definite 
fork  in  the  road  if  a  cease-fire  is  adopted  in  the  UN.  If  this  were 
accepted  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  hostilities  would  stop.  Then  all 
of  the  talk  of  our  possible  military  action  against  China  would  not  be 
in  point  since  we  could  not  start  what  had  been  stopped.  Under 
these  circumstances,  as  had  been  stated,  we  would  enter  the  period  of 
negotiation.  What  kind  of  negotiations  would  these  be  ?  Negotiations 
on  the  future  of  Korea  should  not  be  complicated  by  saying  that  we 
cannot  start  them  until  we  seat  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  UN 
and  deal  with  Formosa  and  similar  questions.  Korea  must  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  negotiations. 

The  Prime  Minister  asked  what  would  come  after  that.  He  had  not 
intended  to  give  the  impression  that  he  favored  giving  all  of  Korea 
over  to  the  Communists. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Rusk  handed  the  Secretary  a  report  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  Mr.  Ross  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  which  reported  that  all  of  the  Asiatic  states  were 
joining  in  calling  upon  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  to  issue  a 
statement  that  they  would  not  cross  the  38th  parallel.'*  Sir  B.  N.  Ran 
had  asked  Mr.  Ross  to  ascertain  whether  the  US  and  UK  would 
object  to  this  proposal. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  that  this  was  a  matter  which  was  of 
suflicient  importance  to  interrupt  the  discussion  and  he  read  the  mes¬ 
sage  aloud. 

The  Prime  ^Iinister  asked  what  Asiatic  states  were  included. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  he  had  been  told  that  it  included  all  of  the  Arab 
states  and  the  states  to  the  east  of  them. 

The  President  asked  whether  Turkey  was  included  and  Mr.  Rusk 
said  he  had  no  information  on  that  point.  In  answer  to  further  ques¬ 
tions  he  said  that  he  understood  that  both  Siam  and  the  Philippines 
were  included. 


*  See  the  ineinoraiulum  by  Ilickersou,  p.  1408. 
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After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  President  with  his  advisers  and 
the  Prime  Minister  with  his,  The  President  said  that  if  this  pro¬ 
posal  were  unanimously  made  by  all  the  Asiatic  peoples  and  the 
Chinese  refused  to  accept  it  would  be  favorable  development.  He 
thought  it  would  not  be  wrong  for  us  to  accept  it. 

The  Prime  Minister  agreed.  He  said  it  would  revise  the  timetable 
Ave  had  been  discussing.  It  linked  up  with  the  discussion  of  the  cease¬ 
fire  resolution  but  comes  at  an  earlier  point.  This  proposal  might  be 
folloAved  by  a  proposal  for  a  cease-fire. 

The  President  agreed. 

Secretary  Acheson  inquired  Avhether  we  could  say  avc  Avcre  in 
favor  of  the  suggestion. 

(lENERAE  Marshall  remarked  that  Ave  had  not  been  asked  to  say 
Ave  Avere  “in  favor"  of  it  but  merely  Avhcther  avc  saw  any  objection. 
He  thought  it  better  to  phrase  any  comment  in  that  Avay. 

The  President  and  Secretary  Acheson  agreed  and  said  they 
thought  we  should  say  that  Ave  do  not  see  any  objection. 

Sir  Oliat.r  Franks  inquired  Avhether  this  proposal  Avas  made 
AA  ithin  the  UN  framework  or  outside. 

Mr.  Rusk  explained  that  it  Avas  being  discussed  by  delegations  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  Lake  Success  but  it  was  not  planned  as  a 
resolution  to  be  adopted  by  the  General  Assemlily.  It  was  framed  as 
an  appeal  by  the  delegations. 

The  President  suggested  that  they  might  decide  to  put  it  in  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  that  aa'rs  not,  at  the  moment,  the  proposed  course. 

Secretary  Snyder  said  it  Avas  merely  a  declaration. 

Sir  Oltver  Franks  suggested  that  in  transmitting  word  to  Noav 
York  it  would  lie  helpful  if  Avord  could  also  lie  sent  to  Sir  Gladwyn 
Jebb  that  tlie  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  had  agreed  on  this 
point. 

The  Prime  Minister  inquired  whether  this  action  had  been  taken  by 
the  delegations  on  their  oavii  initiatii'c  or  by  instruction  of  their 
governments. 

Sir  Roger  Makins  thought  that  they  Avould  not  have  acted  Avithout 
instructions. 

Mr.  Younger  said  that  Avas  true  of  most  of  the  delegations  but  some 
of  them  are  free  to  act  Avithout  instructions. 

The  President  said  that  he  understood  there  Avas  no  objection  to  the 
proposal  and  then  called  on  Secretary  Acheson  to  proceed  Avith  his 
comments. 

Secretary  Acheson  recalled  the  2^f>ints  he  was  making  Avere 
thoughts  which  had  been  brought  out  by  the  remarks  of  the  Prime 
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Minister.  lie  had  remarked  that  if  we  got  a  cease-fire  a  period  of 
negotiation  would  follow  and  the  pattern  of  his  thought  was  that  such 
a  negotiation  should  center  on  Korea.  He  would  return  later  to  give  his 
reasons  for  this.  If  a  cease-fire  were  not  accepted  and  the  fighting 
went  on  we  would  hold  as  long  as  we  could  and  until  we  were  forced 
out.  At  that  point  we  would  have  to  consider  the  possibility  whether 
we  would  engage  in  warfare  against  China  or  would  take  some  other 
action  which  would  not  be  friendly  but  which  would  be  hostile  to 
China.  These  indicated  the  two  general  courses  of  possible  develop¬ 
ments.  Before  coming  to  the  long-range  consideration  regarding  China, 
there  was  one  important  thing  which  ought  to  be  mentioned  and  that 
Avas  the  attitude  of  the  American  people.  He  was  not  referring  to  the 
short-range  political  activities  but  to  things  which  were  deeply  believed 
by  sensible  people.  As  the  President  said  yesterday  no  Administration 
in  the  United  States  could  possibly  urge  the  American  peojAle  to  take 
A’igorous  action  in  its  foreign  policy  on  one  ocean  front  while  on  the 
other  ocean  front  they  seemed  to  be  rolled  back  and  to  accept  a  position 
of  isolation.  The  public  mind  was  not  delicate  enough  to  understand 
such  opposing  attitudes  and  even  if  it  were  that  difference  would  be 
wrong.  We  were  up  against  a  fundamental  proposition :  if  we  accepted 
the  jiroposition  that  because  an  aggression  is  a  very  large  one  we  can 
submit  to  it  we  have  changed  our  attitude  very  deeply.  This  would 
affect  our  attitude  toAvard  other  things.  This  was  not  a  question  of 
logic  but  of  the  veiw  integrity  of  the  people.  In  common  with  other 
membei's  of  the  UN  we  Avent  out  after  a  smaller  aggressor.  We  are 
noAv  faced  by  a  big  aggessor  and  Ave  have  been  licked  in  this  campaign. 
If  Ave  face  that  by  saying  that  we  adjust  ourselv'es  to  it  it  affects  the 
whole  stand  of  the  people.  In  that  case  we  must  adjust  ourselves  to 
power  and  aggression  everywhere.  This  was  not  the  whole  story  but 
it  was  an  important  point  to  keep  in  mind. 

The  Prime  Minister  inquired  whether  we  hadn’t  been  forced  to  an 
attitude  of  saying  where  we  could  stand.  The  rape  of  Czechoslovakia 
Avas  carried  out  under  legal  forms.  They  were  not  prepared  to  go  in 
at  that  time  and  had  to  sit  down.  When  the  Berlin  Blockade  came  along 
we  Avent  in.  Now  that  Ave  are  involved  in  a  matter  including  major 
j)owers  we  ha\  e  to  decide  Avhere  Ave  stand. 

Secretary  Aciieson  said  there  was,  hoAvever,  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  “taking  it”  and  “liking  it”.  There  are  indeed  limits  to  poAver  and 
Ave  must  adjust  ourselves  to  those  limits.  Returning  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  remarks  on  China,  he  thought  that  he  would  not  find  much 
disagreement  among  the  I*resident’s  advisers  on  many  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  points.  He  pointed  out  that  he  had  probably  been  more  bloodied 
by  announcing  the.sc  views  than  anyone  else.  He  had  stated  them  in 
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liis  Press  Club  speech  in  January.  The  question  was  not  whether 
this  was  a  correct  analysis  but  whether  it  was  possible  to  act  on  it. 

The  Prime  IMixis’cer  said  this  was  quite  so.  lie  thought  we  should 
be  clear  that  the  presence  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  adds  difficult  2:)roblems. 
The  problem  of  Formosa  would  be  very  different  were  it  not  for  him. 
The  Chinese  Communists  regard  him  as  their  principal  rival  but  the 
fact  is  that  he  is  on  Formosa. 

The  President  said  that  this  was  quite  a  political  issue  in  the  United 
States  since  Chiang  had  many  converts  here. 

The  Secretary  agreed  that  we  must  face  the  fact  that  Chiang  was 
on  Formosa.  The  question  was,  however,  whether  the  Chinese,  would 
act  differently  in  the  time  period  which  was  vital  to  us,  namely  1950 
to  1954,  regardless  of  what  we  do  to  reach  a  settlement.  If  we  could 
act  during  the  next  four  years  without  vitally  affecting  our  interests 
then  perhaps  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  we  might  see  a  change  in  the 
Chinese  attitude  but  we  do  not  have  that  time  available.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  Chinese  would  act  in  the  same  way  although  it  had  lieen 
suggested  that  there  would  be  a  difference  of  tempo  if  we  now  give 
them  all  they  asked.  This  might  or  might  not  be  true.  The  question  was 
what  you  have  to  pay  and  what  the  consequences  are.  If  in  taking  a 
chance  on  the  long  future  of  China  we  affect  the  security  of  the  United 
States  at  once,  this  is  a  bad  bargain  especially  if  our  security  would  be 
affected  by  the  influence  of  these  steps  on  Japan,  the  Philippines  and 
other  countries.  All  that  the  Prime  INIinister  had  said  was  correct  if 
we  had  time  bnt  we  can’t  buy  our  way  into  this  poker  game;  the  cost 
of  coming  in  is  too  high. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  wanted  to  give  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  the  flavor  of  this  way  of  thinking  and  he  also 
wanted  to  point  out  that  we  must  link  this  problem  with  the  problems 
of  Eurojie.  IVliether  there  was  a  cease-fire  or  not  a  possible  line  is  one 
not  necessarily  involving  ns  in  the  bombing  of  the  Chinese  and  similar 
military  actions  but  merely  stating  frankly  that  our  attitude  is  one 
of  hostility.  For  fifty  yeai-s  we  have  tried  to  be  friends  with  the 
Chinese.  They  have  now  attacked  us  with  their  armies  and  have  de¬ 
nounced  us  violently.  They  have  done  great  harm  to  the  work  of  the 
fifty  yeare.  It  may  be  a  decade  before  the  American  people  are  ready 
to  forget  it,  and  to  take  the  attitude  that  they  Avill  ovei  look  this  con¬ 
duct  just  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  the  Chinese  Communists  not  having 
learned  to  have  good  table  mannei-s.  If  the  Chinese  Communists  take 
an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  ITnited  States  they  will  suffer  more  than 
we  do.  Instead  of  our  making  an  effort  to  prove  that  we  are  their 
friends  we  ask  them  to  prove  that  they  ai-e  ours.  Formosa  is  too 
dangerous  a  thing  for  them  to  have  to  play  with.  We  must  hold  the 
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islands.  We  must  also  proceed  witli  vigor  to  our  armament  efforts 
in  Europe.  We  must  settle  the  questions  now  in  dispute  with  the  F rench 
and  the  Germans,  we  must  appoint  the  Supreme  Commander  and  have 
troops  in  actual  formation  rapidly.  This  would  provide  a  better  chance 
to  get  our  people  behind  the  effort  and  to  draw  on  the  power  from  the 
United  States  which  actually  is  the  only  source  of  j^ower.  It  is  vitally 
important  to  hold  the  United  States  in  this  effort  as  such  a  source. 
We  had  furnished  these  ideas  not  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  with  the 
Prime  ^Minister  but  to  bring  out  certain  points. 

The  President  remarked  that  we  could  not  separate  our  discussion 
from  the  political  problems  we  face.  Mr.  Acheson  had  brought  out  the 
need  to  carry  our  people  with  us.  Our  interest  in  the  Pacific  is  too  great 
to  desert  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Canada  or  Alaska  and  to  run  out  on 
it  because  we  have  been  licked  in  a  campaign  in  Korea. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  he  was  very  sensible  to  those  points  but 
he  would  note  that  it  was  also  important  to  consider  the  UN  and  the 
importance  of  Asian  opinion. 

The  President  said  there  was  nothing  more  serious  than  Asian 
opinion. 

Secretary  Acheson  suggested  that  to  weaken  the  security  of  the 
United  States  would  be  even  more  so. 

The  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  this  was  an  important  part  of  it. 
IVe  want  to  keep  Jaiian  and  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  India  and 
Pakistan  and  all  the  other  Asian  powers.  We  need  to  hold  the  line 
in  the  UN.  He  agreed  strongly  concerning  the  European  question.  The 
best  line  was  to  keep  marching  together.  There  was,  however,  a  danger 
of  a  deteriorating  situation  in  the  East.  lie  did  not  know  enough  of 
Japanese  feeling  to  comment  upon  that.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
Japanese  might  think  America’s  real  objection  to  meeting  with  the 
Chinese  was  that  China  was  an  Asiatic  power  and  that  we  were  not 
willing  to  treat  them  as  an  equal.  Of  course,  we  must  consider  politi¬ 
cal  opinion  in  both  the  UK  and  the  United  States.  He  was  frank  in 
saying  that  opinion  in  the  UK  had  no  sympathy  with  Chiang  Kai-shek 
or  on  the  question  of  Formosa.  The  FTnited  States  must  consider  its 
opinion  but  both  the  United  States  and  the  UK  must  act  as  members 
of  the  UN. 

Sir  Quiver  Franks  said  he  thought  a  good  deal  had  been  agreed 
upon  in  connection  with  jilans  in  the  UN.  If  a  cease-fire  is  suggested 
without  strings,  we  like  it.  If  there  is  no  cease-fire  we  don't  wish  to 
contemplate  a  voluntary  withdrawal  from  Korea  and  allowing  for 
our  very  dilferent  roles  in  Korea,  the  UK  wanted  to  go  along  with  the 
United  States  and  therefore  tlieir  units  help  to  carry  out  the  task. 
If  resistance  can  be  continued  in  Korea  we  may  get  to  the  negotiating 
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stage  later.  If  tlie  cease-fire  were  not  accepted  there  would  be  no  chance 
for  negotiations.  The  Chinese  troops,  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  may 
compel  an  honorable  withdrawal.  We  would  not  then  be  giving  away. 
Then  the  UN  and  the  United  States  which  had  suffered  most  would 
have  done  all  they  could  for  Korea  even  though  that  was  not  enough. 
The  UN  would  have  failed  with  honor.  It  had  been  said  yesterday  and 
elaborated  by  Secretary  Acheson  that  we  should  follow  up  our  atti¬ 
tude  against  aggression  with  determination  to  defend  Korea  as  long 
as  we  could.  We  should  maintain  our  attitude  against  aggression  in  the 
face  of  the  greater  aggression.  In  that  connection,  it  had  been  suggested 
we  should  think  of  economic  sanctions  and  aiding  mov^ements  in  China 
which  might  break  down  the  Chinese  Communi.st  Government.  lor  his 
part  he  was  undecided  and  not  convinced  now  that  that  attitude  and 
that  course  of  action  was  in  the  best  intei’est  of  all  of  us.  lie  did  not 
see  how  even  if  we  were  both  agreed  on  this  course  we  could  get  much 
UN  support.  If  there  is  little  support  in  the  UN,  it  is  a  ground  for 
questioning  this  policy.  It  would  be  hard  to  go  ahead  without  UN 
sanction.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  bring  damage  to  China  quickly.  On 
the  other  hand,  considerable  and  I’apid  damage  could  be  done  to  the 
UK  in  Hong  Kong  and  Malaya.  Would  not  the  proposed  course  tend 
to  provoke  the  Chinese  to  see  what  they  could  do  against  us  in  those 
places.  It  would  increase  the  tempo  of  their  action  and  he  wondered 
whether  we  wished  t-o  do  this.  This  made  him,  and  he  thought  the 
Prime  Minister,  doubt  whether  the  policy  suggested  by  Secretary 
Acheson  was  the  right  one  to  follow.  He  thought  this  should  be  clarified 
in  these  discussions.  He  wished  to  return  to  the  question  of  negotiations 
if  there  were  a  cease-fire  or  if  continuing  resistance  proves  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  Korea  without  a  cease-fire.  He  understood  some  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  opinion  which  had  been  referred  to  and  had  no  comment  to 
make  on  that.  On  the  question  whether  or  not  Formosa  should  be 
involved  in  any  negotiation,  if  he  thought  that  this  involved  a  stride 
on  the  slippery  slope,  he  did  not  want  to  do  that.  Another  question 
was  Chinese  Communist  membership  in  the  UN.  This  would  probably 
come  up  in  any  negotiation  on  the  Korean  question  and  many  Asiatics 
would  support  them.  The  United  Kingdom  had  followed  that  iwsition 
and  was  not  changing  it.  They  might  be  wrong  but  the  point  was  bound 
to  arise  in  any  negotiation.  He  hoped  that  all  views  on  this  question 
would  be  brought  out. 

The  Prime  Minister  noted  that  these  questions  were  already  on  the 
table  in  the  UN. 

^Ir.  Younger  said  that  both  the  question  of  seating  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  and  the  question  of  Formosa  were  on  the  agenda  but  were  in 
a  quiescent  state. 
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The  Prime  Minister  said  tliat  accordingly,  this  would  not  be  enter¬ 
ing  a  new  negotiation  but  going  on  with  an  old  one.  He  wondered 
wliether  we  should  not  continue  to  discuss  the  question  of  seating  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  the  ITN. 

Secretary  Aciieson  said  this  was  connected  with  the  previous 
discussion.  He  did  not  say  very  much  about  it  but  hoped  to  provoke 
General  Marshall  to  speak.  He  thought  that  Sir  Oliver  Franks  had 
very  forcibly  raised  the  question  of  what  we  did  do  against  the  Chinese. 
He  didn’t  think  it  was  possible  to  know  at  this  point.  One  aspect  of  the 
present  situation  was  that  any  one  who  put  up  an  idea  subjected 
himself  to  powerfvd  attack.  It  was  hard  to  suggest  any  position  which 
could  not  be  successfully  attacked.  He  agreed  there  might  be  great 
trouble  in  bombing  China.  This  might  lead  to  a  chain  of  circumstances 
which  had  to  be  carefully  considered.  The  question  was  not  so  much 
the  ends  of  a  policy  but  whether  you  start  by  accepting  the  results 
of  aggression  and  say  to  the  aggressors  that  they  had  licked  us  and 
can  collect  their  price.  Would  we  go  on  and  say  that  we  are  friendly 
to  the  aggressors,  that  we  want  to  trade  with  them  and  seat  them  in  the 
UX  ?  The  proposal  had  that  flavor.  If  there  is  a  cease-fire  and  a  nego¬ 
tiation,  the  approach  should  be  that  we  would  negotiate  on  the  future 
of  Korea.  If  the  Chinese  were  intransigent  on  this  point,  he  hoped  that 
no  one  would  be  favorable  to  seat  them  in  the  UN. 

The  President  remarked  that  this  certainly  would  not  be  good 
from  the  point  of  view  of  maintaining  our  position  in  American 
opinion. 

Secretary  Aciieson  added  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  unreasonable 
political  attacks  in  the  United  States — the  President  has  successfully 
bucked  that  kind  of  attack,  but  it  was  a  body  of  sound  opinion  on  this 
question  to  which  he  had  already  referred. 

Genfjial  AL\rsiiall  said  that  with  the  failure  of  the  campaign  in 
Korea,  with  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  in  their  triumph  and  with  what 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes,  we  are  greatly  weakened  if  Formosa  goes 
to  them.  As  a  military  matter  only,  with  Japan  to  the  noilli  and  the 
Philippines  and  Indonesia,  the  problem  which  would  confront  us 
would  be  the  driving  of  a  wedge  in  among  these  island  defenses.  They 
could  make  it  awkward  for  us  and  we  could  be  greatly  weakened. 

General  Bradley  added  that  when  we  started  in  Korea  we  had 
felt  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere.  We  may  fail  in  Korea  but  if  so, 
we  must  draw  the  line  on  Formosa.  People  could  not  understand  why 

we  changed  so  much  if  we  yielded  entirely. 

General  Marshall  stated  that  we  must  look  at  Formosa  as  a 
wedge.  We  would  be  taking  a  step  to  liquidate  our  position  in  the 
Pacific  if  we  surrendered  it.  It  is  hard  enough  any  way  to  settle  the 
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Japanese  question.  From  the  military  point  of  view  it  was  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  give  up  Formosa.  There  were  other  dangers  in  Indochina, 
iilalaya,  and  Hong  Kong,  but  if  we  split  the  island  chain  that  would 
really  be  serious. 

General  Br.\dley  added  the  loss  of  Formosa  would  cut  our  line  of 
communication.  Planes  which  now  fly  directly  from  the  Philippines 
to  Okinawa  would  have  to  detour  and  would  not  have  the  range.  The 
holding  of  Formosa  by  the  enemy  would  also  supply  him  with  sub¬ 
marine  bases  and  increase  the  range  of  their  aircraft. 

Tjie  Prime  Minister  said  these  were  sound  military  points  but  that 
as  a  military  matter  it  was  not  in  accord  with  the  Cairo  Declaration 
in  which  we  said  that  Formosa  belongs  to  China. 

Secretary  Aciieson  said  this  was  more  of  a  problem  for  the  UK 
than  for  the  United  States.  The  United  States  says  it  does  belong 
to  China  and  that  the  Chinese  actually  have  it  and  are  in  possession 
of  it.  He  recalled  that  the  Cairo  Declaration  also  talked  about  Korea. 
Tlie  Kussians  and  the  Chinese  were  violating  the  Cairo  undertakings 
about  Korea.  In  effect,  they  were  saying  that  all  their  promises  mean 
nothing  but  that  we  must  give  full  performance  on  oui-s.  He  recalled 
that  the  doctrine  of  failure  of  consideration  was  an  old  legal  proposi¬ 
tion.  At  Cairo  we  had  been  talking  about  another  Chinese  Government 
not  one  equipped  with  Soviet  planes  and  pilots.  This  is  a  very  different 
situation. 

]Mr.  Scott  inquired  whether  it  would  be  }x)ssible  to  separate  For¬ 
mosa  from  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The. 
arguments  on  the  military  aspect  of  Formosa  seemed  to  him  to  be 
very  strong  ones  but  Chiang  was  a  definite  provocation. 

Secretary  Aciieson  said  it  would  be  helpful  to  explore  this  point 
and  wondered  if  General  Marshall  would  speak  since  he  was  the  expert 
on  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Mr.  Scott  said  in  settling  the  Korean  question  we  must  settle  the 
matter  of  the  Chinese  seat  in  the  UN  which  requires  a  change  in  our 
attitude  toward  Chiang.  At  the  same  time  it  might  be  possible  to  safe¬ 
guard  Formosa.  That  question  could  be  separated  from  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  government. 

General  Marshall  said  that  from  his  knowledge  he  could  say  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  replacement  for  Chiang  with  his  stature 
as  a  leader.  It  had  been  brutally  evident  that  there  was  no  aggressive 
leadership  aside  from  him  in  his  own  or  in  independent  parties,  except 
perhaps  for  Mao  Tse-Tung,  who  was  then  in  the  hills.  He  was  now  out 
of  touch  with  the  situation  but  the  question  depended  on  who  would 
step  into  Chiang’s  place  and  fill  his  role  vis-a-vis  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists.  General  ^Marshall  had  held  Chiang  free  from  personal  cor- 
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ruption  but  his  followers  and  jiarty  were  corrupt.  Chiang  was  well- 
intentioned  and  was  not  personally  getting  rich  but  was  the  victim 
of  his  associates  with  whom  he  would  not  or  could  not  break.  It  might 
be  that  the  Prime  ^Minister  thought  that  no  replacement  was  needed 
but  then  what  would  happen  on  Formosa. 

Mr.  Sco'it  suggested  that  it  might  be  put  on  ice  with  a  UN 
Commission. 

General  IMarshall  said  that  might  be  all  right  if  you  could  do  it 
but  there  would  be  heavy  pressure  against  you. 

Secretary  Aciieson  recalled  that  we  had  hoped  that  the  Formosan 
question  could  be  carried  on  in  the  UN  but  no  UN  Commission  could 
defend  Formosa  against  the  Chinese  Communists,  only  naval  and  air 
force  could  keep  them  out.  There  would  not  only  be  no  right  but  a 
positive  wrong  in  doing  this.  We  would  be  merely  going  through  a 
form  and  then  letting  them  take  it.  He  wondered  whether  the  sug¬ 
gestion  had  been  to  leave  Chiang  on  the  island  as  a  local  leader  or  to 
take  him  off. 

The  Prime  ^Minister  suggested  that  a  UN  Commission  on  the  island 
could  hold  it  until  the  Chinese  Communists  behave. 

Secretary  Snyder  inquired  whether  he  meant  a  UN  Trusteeship. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  had  in  mind  something  like  that. 

The  President  said  this  was  worth  considering. 

Secretary  Snyder  said  this  pre-supposed  that  Chiang  would 
cooperate. 

The  Prime  Minister  inquired  whether  he  woidd  not  have  to  do 
what  he  was  told. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  conversations  had  been  most 
interesting  and  constructive.  He  hoped  they  would  continue.  He  had 
to  attend  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  5 :  00  and  if  it  were  agreeable  they  would 
adjourn  until  11:30  the  next  morning  and  seek  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  matters  which  had  been  talked  about. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  there  was  one  matter  which  he  wished  to 
mention  before  they  adjourned.  The  French  Cabinet  was  to  meet 
tomorrow  morning.  A  proposal  had  been  made  that  he  should  write 
a  letter  to  Schuman  explaining  our  attitudes  on  the  French  proposal.® 
The  UK  had  not  been  sympathetic  with  this  but  in  our  view  something 
must  be  done  to  move  the  matter  along.  He  was  sure  that  the  Prime 
Minister  would  want  to  communicate  with  London  on  the  suggestion 
and  wondered  if  it  would  be  satisfactory  for  us  to  continue  talks  with 
Sir  Oliver  Franks. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  The  President  agreed. 

®  Related  documentation  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iii. 
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Sir  Oliver  Franks  said  that  the  matter  was  urgent  and  that  they 

would  need  to  send  a  cable  to  ^Ir,  Bevin. 

Sir  Roger  Makins  said  that  only  last  Monday,  Mr.  Bevin  had 
spoken  in  Parliament  and  there  was  a  very  marked  difference  of 
opinion  in  what  he  had  said  and  in  the  proposed  line.  He  thought 
some  discussion  would  he  useful.  The  French  position  had  changed 
in  the  last  few  days.  On  Saturday  they  had  favored  a  proposal  for  a 
High  Commissioner  as  an  alternative  to  a  Furopean  Defense  INIinister 
but  now  they  had  swung  back  to  the  latter  alternative  and  were  asking 
US  blessing  on  that. 

Secretary  Aciieson  said  that  any  solution  to  move  forward  ^^as 
better  than  doing  nothing. 

The  President  said  he  thought  that  something  could  be  done.  He 
then  read  a  proposed  press  statement  which  was  approved  by  the 
Prime  Minister; 

“The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  held  their  second  meeting 
this  afternoon  on  board  the  WUliamsburg.  They  resumed  their  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  situation  in  Korea  and  of  steps  to  be  taken  to  meet  it. 

“There  will  be  a  further  meeting  of  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  at  11:30  tomorrow,  Wednesday  morning,  at  the  White 
House.” 


7U5.00/12-500 

Memorandum  for  the  Files  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
United  Nations  Affairs  {Ilickerson) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  December  5,  1950. 

At  about  3 : 15  this  afternoon  Mr.  John  Ross  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  called  and  informed  me  as  follows ; 

“Sir  B.  X.  Rail  has  just  handed  to  me  the  following  declaration 
which  he  said  the  Asiatic  States,  with  the  exception  of  Israel,  are 
thinking  of  putting  out  this  evening  as  a  public  statement : 

‘On  Itehalf  of  the  following  Delegations  to  the  United  Nations,  we  consider 
it  onr  dntv  at  this  critical  hour  earnestly  to  appeal  to  the  North  Korean  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  Central  I’eoples  Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
inniiwliately  to  declare  that  it  is  not  their  intention  that  any  of  their  forces 
should  cross  to  the  south  of  the  38th  parallel.  Such  a  declaration  will  give  time 
for  considering  what  further  steps  are  necessary  to  resolve  the  conflict  in 
the  Far  East  and  will  thus  help  to  avert  the  catastrophe  of  another  world  war. 

Sir  B.  N.  Rail  said  that  the  Asiatic  States  concerned  are  meeting 
again  at  six  o’clock  this  afternoon.  They  ivould  like  very  much  to 
find  out  from  us,  as  well  as  othei-s  immediately  concerned  (he  men¬ 
tioned  the  UK  in  particular),  whether  from  our  point  of  view  we 
saiv  any  objection  to  the  issuance  of  this  resolution  by  the  Asiatic 
States.  He  said  that  an  objection  to  this  statement  on  our  part  might 
1)0  the  fear  that  it  would  imply  that  1  X  forces  would  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  north  of  the  38th  parallel.” 
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I  called  the  White  House  operator  immediately  and  asked  to  speak 
either  to  Mr.  Jessup  or  IMr.  Busk,  who  are  now  in  the  meeting  on  the 
Williams})urg.  Mr.  Rusk  came  to  the  telephone  and  I  read  this  state¬ 
ment  to  him.  He  took  down  textually  the  proposed  public  declaration 
quoted  above.  I  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  state  that  Ave 
have  no  objection  to  the  issuance  of  this  statement.  Mr.  Rusk  said 
that  he  would  take  this  up  with  the  meeting  and  call  me  back  as  soon 
as  possible. 

While  I  was  waiting  for  a  reply,  Mr.  Ross  dictated  the  folloAving 
further  statement ; 

“General  Romulo  has  just  approached  me  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Asiatic  Declaration.  Romulo  gave  me  the  following  views  which 
he  has  cabled  to  Quirino : 

1.  The  Declaration  affords  the  means  of  extricating  UN  forces, 
particularly  American,  from  a  desperate  situation  in  Korea  with 
a  minimum  loss  of  lives  and  face. 

2.  It  makes  possible  establishment  of  a  line  which  our  UN 
troops  can  reorganize  to  man  and  hold  there  which  many  believe 
they  cannot  now  set  up  otherwise. 

3.  It  giA^es  us  a  respite  for  negotiations. 

Romulo  said  that  the  Asiatic  group  which  met  to  consider  the  draft 
declaration  at  noon  today  at  Rau’s  apartment  all  felt  that  the  declara¬ 
tion  should  be  issued  as  fast  as  possible.  Many  thought  it  should  have 
been  issued  immediately  after  this  noon  meeting.  Romulo  insisted,  and 
others  backed  him  up,  that  the  declaration  should  not  be  issued  before 
Ave  had  a  chance  to  comment.” 

At  3 :  50  p.  m.  this  afternoon  ^Ir.  Rusk  called  me  from  the  W Uliams- 
hurg  and  said  that  I  was  authorized  to  inform  Rau  as  follows : 

“We  have  no  objection  to  the  issuance  of  this  declaration.” 

Mr.  Rusk  asked  that  I  put  through  a  call  for  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger 
over  our  tie-line  to  the  British  Delegation  in  New  York.  IMr.  Rusk 
asked  Avhether  Ave  had  a  complete  list  of  the  States  who  would  be 
I  (allies  to  this  and  I  replied  that  we  do  not  but  that  Rau  said  it 
included  all  the  Asiatic  States  with  the  exception  of  Israel.  He  asked 
if  I  knew  who  took  the  leadership  in  this.  I  said  that  Mr.  Ross  did 
not  know  but  that  the  meeting  took  place  in  Rau’s  apartment  and  Ave 
assumed  that  it  Avas  Rau  who  had  taken  the  initiative  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  Rusk  asked  if  Turkey  Avas  associated  with  the  declaration  and  I 
replied  that  we  did  not  know, 

^Vt  -1  p.  m.  I  got  Mr.  Ross  on  the  telephone  and  told  him  to  inform 
Sir  Benegal  Rau  immediately  as  follows : 

“We  haA’e  no  objection  to  the  issuance  of  this  declaration.” 
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1  asked  Ross  whether  he  knew  whether  Turkey  was  associated  with  the 
declaration  and  he  replied  that  he  did  not.  He  said  that  Romulo  said 
there  were  fifteen  States  represented.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  discreetly 
find  out  the  names  of  all  the  States  and  he  said  he  would.  I  asked  him 
if  E"ypt  was  included  and  he  said  that  he  knew  that  Egypt  was. 

At  4:05  p.  m.  I  called  Hr.  Rusk  on  the  Williamshurg  and  told  him 
that  I  had  instructed  Jlr.  Ross  to  give  the  statement  recited  above  to 
Sir  Benegal  Rau. 

I  gave  Mr.  Rusk  the  information  recited  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
about  the  States  involved.^ 

John  D.  IIickeuson 

'The  13  nations  issuing  the  appeal  on  December  3  were:  Afglianistan,  Burma, 
Egj’pt,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Yemen. 


795.00/12-650 

Memorandum  hy  Mr.  Luckts  D.  Battle.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretamj  of  State.,  of  a  Meeting  Held  on.  December  5,  1950 

top  secret  [Washington,]  December  0,  1950. 

In  a  meeting  yesterday  afternoon  following  the  meeting  with  Mr. 
Attlee,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Jessup,  Mr.  Rusk,  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr. 
Nitze  and  Mr.  Perkins  discussed  several  matters  that  were  involved 
in  the  meetings  with  Mr.  Attlee.  Most  of  the  discussion  was  general, 
vague  and  without  conclusion. 

At  the  close  of  discussion,  however,  the  Secretary  asked  for  a  study 
which  Mr.  Hickerson  and  Mr.  Rusk  agreed  to  do  with  the  assistance 
of  their  people.^  The  Secretary  said  that  we  must  do  some  very  care¬ 
ful  thinking  about  the  position  we  are  in  with  the  British  in  regard 
to  Korea.  He  said  we  talked  to  the  British  about  two  lines  of  action. 
First,  Ave  take  up  the  cease  fire  and  if  the  Chinese  Communists 
agree  to  that,  ive  stop  the  shooting  and  begin  to  talk  about  Korea  and 
the  UN.  IVhat  about  the  six  power  resolution?  Does  it  make  sense  to 
continue  or  should  ive  start  negotiation  on  the  issues  behind  the 
scenes?  The  Chinese  Communists  say  they  want  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lem  but  only  in  the  Security  Council  and  only  if  they  are  in  the 
Security  Council.  IVhat  is  onr  attitude  on  that?  Do  we  say  tliat  we 
won't  be  hammered  into  seating  them?  Should  we  set  up  a  meeting 

'  See  the  annex  to  the  memorandum  of  conver.sation  by  Je.ssnp,  I)eceml)er  7, 
p.  1439. 
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with  the  same  people  in  the  Security  Council  and  with  the  veto  and 
conduct  them  in  that  form  ? 

If  the  British  do  not  agree  and  say  they  will  vote  to  seat  the 
Chinese  Communists,  what  then?  Do  we  walk  out  or  do  we  still 
talk?  It  is  foolish  to  say  any  decision  will  be  reached  in  the  Security 
Council  with  the  television  going  and  the  whole  world  listening. 

What  kind  of  settlement  do  we  envisage?  Do  we  accept  something 
which  is  roughly  comparable  to  the  present  situation  in  Korea,  agree 
on  some  sort  of  front  government  with  the  North  Koreans  running  it  ? 

If  we  get  some  settlement,  do  we  let  the  Chinese  Communists  bring 
it  into  the  UN,  if  they  are  seated,  and  get  UN  blessing  on  it? 

With  regard  to  Formosa,  the  Chinese  Communists  say  that  it  must 
bo  part  of  the  deal.  We  will  not  agree.  What  about  Security  Council 
action  on  it?  (At  this  point,  INIr.  Jessup  suggested  that  we  might 
go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  putting  it  in  the  General  Assembly.  Mr. 
Rusk  said  that  if  the  Chinese  Communists  try  to  tie  in  Formosa,  we 
might  tie  in  Indochina,  Tibet.) 

The  Secretary  continued  by  saying  that  whatever  the  settlement  is, 
should  we  let  it  go  through?  This  is  on  the  theory  that  we  had  a 
cease  fire,  were  still  in  Korea,  and  that  there  was  a  settlement.  Also, 
on  the  assumption  that  we  have  to  get  out  of  Korea.  Do  we  at  that 
time  try  to  block  a  settlement,  or  don't  we  ? 

What  if  at  some  point  the  Chinese  Communists  say  they  have  had 
enough  of  the  cease  fire,  if  it  is  ever  agreed  to,  and  declare  the  cease 
fire  over?  What  do  we  do  then  ? 

These  are  all  things  which  we  should  think  out.  The  Secretary 
said  that  we  spoke  of  there  being  two  roads,  one  based  on  tlxe  prin¬ 
ciple  of  negotiation,  and  the  other  on  the  principle  of  evacuation.  He 
said  that  perhaps,  in  reality,  there  was  only  one  road  or  that  they 
both  led  the  same  direction. 

L.  D.  B[A'n'LE] 


79ob.5/12-5.’>0 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  Defeme  {M arshahl) 

SECRET  Washington,  December  5,  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  light  of  recent  developments  in  Korea, 
the  Department  of  State  has  reviewed  once  again  the  prospects  for 
obtaining  additional  ground  force  contingents  from  other  United 
Nations  members  for  service  in  Korea. 


468-SOO — "d 
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Apart  from  those  countries  which  are  already  represented  by  units 
in  tlie  field,  or  for  whom  firm  plans  of  which  you  are  aware  have  been 
concluded,  there  appear  to  be  very  few  further  prospects.  Discussions 
with  several  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are,  as  you  know,  con¬ 
tinuing  and  it  is  possible  that  a  few  additional  units  in  the  months  to 
come  may  be  available  from  that  area.  I  doubt  that  at  the  present 
moment  any  pressures  in  Latin  America  beyond  those  already  con¬ 
templated  would  accelerate  desired  results. 

The  Department  is  prepared,  if  you  concur,  to  make  another  effort 
to  obtain  a  Pakistani  unit,  although  I  am  not  hopeful  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  success.  The  Department  is  also  fully  prepared  to  assist 
in  any  way,  upon  request  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  secure  the 
agreement  of  the  Greek  and  Canadian  governments  to  raise  their 
contingents  to  the  size  originally  contemplated. 

There  would  remain  then  the  possible  desirability  of  requesting  the 
governments  of  certain  countries,  such  as  Australia,  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  The  Netherlands  and  Turkey,  which  have  ali-eady  placed 
small  units  in  the  field,  to  increase  the  size  of  their  commitment.  France 
has  not  been  included  in  this  list  in  view  of  the  fact  that  French 
commitments  in  Indo-China  make  it  undesirable  in  our  view  to  ask 
France  to  divert  forces  for  service  in  Korea  at  this  time. 

I  realize  that  any  effort  in  this  direction  requires  a  consideration 
of  military  resources  and  commitments  on  the  broadest  scale.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  Filipinos  and  Thais  could  be  persuaded  to 
increase  their  units  to  the  larger  nmnber  which  was  originally  offered. 

As  you  know,  reconsideration  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  offer  is 
already  under  way. 

If  upon  a  review  of  this  matter  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  that  an  effort  along  these  lines  should  be  made,  the 
Department  of  State  will  of  course  be  ready  to  take  any  necessary 
action.  Meanwhile,  and  unless  I  hear  from  you  to  the  contrary,  the 
Department  will  continue  along  existing  lines.  In  general,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  the  most  promising  possibility  for  developing  fur¬ 
ther  units  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  training  and  equipping  of 
additional  Republic  of  Korea  forces. 

Sincerely  yours.  Dean  Aciieson 
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320/12-550  ;  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 


CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  December  5,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

Gadel  157.  When  item  of  Chi  intervention  in  Korea  is  included  in 
GA  agenda,  question  may  arise  as  to  applicability  of  Art  12  of 
Charter.'  Dept’s  views  on  this  question  fob 

1.  SC  is  currently  seized  of  agenda  item  “Complaint  of  Aggression 
l"pon  ROK”.  SC  has,  within  meaning  of  Art  12,  exercised  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  exercise  its  functions  with  respect  to  this  problem;  adoption 
of  resolutions  of  June  25  and  27  and  extended  subsequent  considera¬ 
tion  makes  this  clear.  SC  has  also  examined  question  of  Chi  inter- 
\  ention  in  Korea,  particularly  when  it  considered  6-power  res  vetoed 
by  Sov.  It  can  be  argued  however  that  in  respect  to  this  phase  of  Ivor 
problem,  SC  is  not  exercising  its  functions  because  it  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  Sov  veto  of  6-power  res.  Accordingly,  there  is 
reasonable  constitutional  validity  to  conclusion  that  Art  12  imposes 
no  limitation  on  GA  recommendations  as  to  Chi  intervention  because 
SC  in  fact  is  not  exercising  its  functions  in  respect  thereto.  Dept  wld 
not  however  wish  to  rely  exclusively  on  this  conclusion  if  other 
friendly  UN  Members  believe  it  legally  unsound  or  otherwise  tac¬ 
tically  undesirable. 

2.  At  same  time  we  do  not  wish  remove  from  list  SC  seized  items 
agenda  question  of  Complaint  of  Aggression  Upon  ROK.  Removal 
of  this  entire  question  wld  raise  doubt  as  to  legality  of  continued 
UN  operations  under  SC  resolutions  of  June  25  and  27  and  wld  make 
it  difficult  without  protracted  debate  to  get  item  back  on  agenda  in 
present  form  in  event  further  SC  action  desirable. 

3.  Therefore,  if  it  is  later  decided  that  Art  12  requires  some  action 
by  SC  before  GA  can  make  recommendations,  that  action  shld  be 
confined  to  procedural  decision  in  appropriate  forum  that  SC  is  not 
dealing  with  that  aspect  of  Ivor  case  relating  to  Chi  intervention. 


‘  The  text  of  Article  12  reads  as  follows : 

“1  While  the  Security  Council  is  exercising  in  respect  of  any  dispute  or  situa¬ 
tion  the  functions  assigned  to  it  in  the  present  Charter,  the  General  Asseinb  y 
sliall  not  make  any  recommendation  with  regard  to  that  dispute  or  situation 

unless  the  Security  Council  so  requests.  ..  ...  -i  „i 

“2  The  Secretary-General,  with  the  consent  of  the  Security  Council,  sha 
notify  the  General  Assembly  at  each  session  of  any  matters  relative  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security  which  are  being  ^ 

Security  Council  and  shall  similarly  notify  the  General  Assembly, 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  if  the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  session,  immediately 
the  Security  Council  ceases  to  deal  with  such  matters.” 
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4.  Under  present  circumstances  Dept  birlieves  SC  meeting  for  this 
type  action  undesirable  unless  it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  tactically 
necessary.  Certainly  there  shld  be  no  SC  meeting  to  effect  partial 
removal  until  after  debate  has  commenced  in  GA.  Meeting  of  SC 
at  this  time  wld  open  door  to  iiropaganda  speeches  and  delaying 
tactics  by  Kussians.  I’ublic  attention  wld  be  focused  on  SC  meeting 
in  a  Avay  that  wld  be  most  undesirable.  Public  wld  not  understand 
that  sole  purpose  of  meeting  was  to  take  procedural  step  made  neces¬ 
sary  only  by  technicalities  of  Charter.  Furthermore,  Sov  might  re¬ 
verse  its  2>osition  that  only  jirocedural  vote  was  necessary  and  get 
Council  in  parliamentary  snarl  by  attempting  to  use  double  veto.  IVith 
China  in  Pres  chair,  we  cld  not  be  assured  that  procedures  to 
neutralize  double  veto  wld  be  projierly  carried  through. 

6.  xVs  a  result  of  conversations  with  UK  in  Mhishington  today  it 
was  agreed  that  both  US  and  UK  would  make  efforts  to  2)ersuade 
other  dels  that  SC  action  not  necessary  under  Art  12  and  in  any  event 
SC  shld  not  meet  for  that  purpose  until  just  before  GA  ready  to 
make  recommendation. 

Aciii:son 


795B.00/12-u,")0 

Memoranchim  of  Conversation,  Dictated  ty  the  United  States  Deputy 
Representative  at  the  United  Nations  (Cross)  From  New  York 

secret  December  5, 1950—5 :  35  p.  m. 

Trygve  Lie  just  informed  me  that  yesterday  at  12  noon  Siroky^ 
visited  Lie  and  discussed  the  Korean  situation.  Siroky  told  Lie,  in 
response  to  Lie’s  question  concerning  the  intention  of  the  Communists 
in  Korea,  that  they  “wanted  peace”.  Lie  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
this.  Siroky  readied  that  he  meant  what  they  have  been  saying  all  along, 
that  is,  that  foreign  troops  should  get  out  of  Korea.  Lie  said  that  he 
assumed  that  under  any  circumstances  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  cease-fire  and  to  have  that  as  soon  as  possible.  Siroky  said  that  he 
did  not  think  that  was  excluded.  Lie  jiressed  Siroky  concerning  his 
idea  of  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  asking  whether  he  meant  also 
Chinese  troops.  Siroky  said  “of  course”.  Lie  asked  whether  lie  meant 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  all  of  Korea  or  merely  from  North 
Korea.  Siroky  replied  that  he  was  referring  to  the  “status  quo”.  Lie 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  this  and  he  rejilied  “as  of  June  25”.  IIow- 
evei-,  he  said  that  in  any  event  foreign  tronjis  would  have  to  bo 

'\iliam  Siroky,  Foreign  Mini.ster  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Czeelioslo- 
vakia,  liead  the  Czecliosiovak  Delegation  to  the  .'jth  Session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 
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withdrawn  from  all  of  Korea.  Lie  said  tliat  Siroky  used  the  ex¬ 
pression  “status  quo”  several  times  during  the  conversation. 

Ihe  did  not  get  into  a  discussion  with  Siroky  regarding  details. 
Lie  told  me  that  he  pointed  out  to  Siroky  that  this  was  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter  that  they  were  discussing  and  that  he,  Lie,  wanted  to 
know  if  Siroky  was  reflecting  Vishinsky’s  views.  Siroky  replied  that 
he  was  not  speaking  for  Vishinsky  but  indicated  to  Lie  that  these  were 
undoubtedly  Vishinsky’s  views. 


.120/12-550  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  5,  1950 — 9  : 44  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  5 — 10 :  22  p.  m.] 

Delga  378.  Chinese  Communists:  Following  is  account  given  by 
Sharett  to  Ross  of  conversations  with  Chiao  at  Trygve  Lie  dinner  last 
night.  Sharett  had  no  conversation  at  all  with  "Wu  other  than  very 
brief  exchange  of  amenities. 

Sitting  next  to  Sharett  at  dinner,  Chiao  said  that  a  Chinese 
“student”  en  route  through  Israel  had,  without  oflicial  status  or  au¬ 
thority,  expressed  opinion  to  someone  in  Israeli  FonOff  that  Israel 
and  Chinese  Communist  Government  should  exchange  diplomatic 
rejiresentatives.  Apparently  naive  and  uninformed  on  question,  Chiao 
asked  Sharett  who  should  take  first  step  in  exchange  of  representa¬ 
tives.  Sharett  replied  question  very  simple  so  far  as  Israel  concerned. 
They  wanted  peaceful  relations  with  China.  Their  relations  with 
China  not  very  extensive.  They  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  maintain  a  representative  in  Peiping  full  time. 
They  had  thought  they  might  accredit  their  man  in  Moscow  to  China 
and  he  might  visit  Peiping  perhaps  once  a  year.  Said  to  Chiao  Peiping 
might  wish  to  consider  some  similar  arrangement  but  of  course 
Israeli  Government  would  be  glad  to  receive  a  Chinese  Communist 
representative. 

Sharett  theii  suggested  perhaps  first  step  miglit  u-sefully  be  ex¬ 
change  of  visits  by  representatives  the  two  countries.  Chiao  observed 
that  might  be  very  good  idea.  Sharett  went  on  to  say  that  even  this 
step  would  of  course  seem  to  depend  on  peace.  lie  then  stressed  that 
for  a  new  country  like  Israel,  preoccupied  with  reconstruction  and 
development,  peace  was  essential.  Chiao  observed  that  Communist 
China  was  in  same  situation  as  Israel.  They  too  were  preoccupied 
with  their  jiroblems  of  reconstruction  and  development  and  wanted 
peace  so  tliat  they  could  give  their  full  attention  to  these  tasks. 
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Sharett  said  that  tlie  iirincipal  conversation  of  the  evening  took 
place  after  dinner  from  about  9:30  to  10 : 30.  This  discussion  took 
place  in  a  group  consisting  of  Chiao,  Sharett,  Lie,  Zafrullah  and 
Jebb.  It  was  a  close-knit  group,  uninterrupted  by  othei’s.  Wu  spent 
the  evening  after  dinner  in  a  larger  group  with  Mrs.  Lie,  the  Lies’ 
daughter,  the  woman  member  of  the  Communist  delegation, 
Grafstrom,  et  cetera. 

Sharett,  according  to  his  account,  took  the  lead  in  the  after  dinner 
conversation  with  Chiao  by  asking  Chiao  how  the  Korean  question 
could  be  solved.  Chiao  replied  that  question  could  be  solved  only  by 
withdrawal  foreign  forces  from  Korea.  Asked  how  he  defined  for¬ 
eign  forces,  Chiao  defined  them  as  American.  Sharett,  assisted  by 
Jebb,  insisted  that  forces  in  Korea  were  UK  forces.  This  apparently 
made  little  impression  upon  Chiao.  Jebb  asked  Chiao  wdiether  the 
Chinese  Communist  forces  in  Korea  were  not  foreign  force.s.  This 
question  evoked  no  reaction  from  Chiao. 

Sharett  observed  that  if  all  foreign  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
Korea  the  result  would  clearly  be  war  in  Korea.  Chiao  apparently 
shrugged  this  off,  saying  in  effect  “So  what — it  would  be  a  civil  war”. 
Sharett  then  apparently  took  strong  line  that  UN  could  not  wash 
its  hands  of  Korea,  that  UN  w'as  in  Korea  for  legitimate  purposes. 

Chiao  argued  that  if  principle  of  UN  intervention  in  Korea  were 
admitted,  then  on  same  analogy  one  might  argue  that  UN  could  have 
intervened  in  Chinese  civil  war  in  support  of  Chiang.  Sharett  appar¬ 
ently  argued  that  the  analogy  did  not  apply,  that  the  civil  war  in 
China,  while  a  matter  of  importance  in  international  affairs,  did 
not  directly  involve  international  equilibrium.  Sharett  took  line 
that  although  situation  might  seem  paradoxical  to  Chiao,  he  and  his 
government  would  simply  have  to  learn  to  face  political  facts  and 
reality.  One  political  fact  was  that  Korea  is  part  of  the  world 
equilibrium.  That  equilibrium  has  been  upset  and  peace  cannot  be 
restored  until  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

Chiao  then  took  off  on  line  extreme  bitterness  Chinese  people 
against  US  for  supporting  Chiang  against  Chinese  people’s  struggle 
for  freedom. 

Sharett,  assisted  by  Jebb,  responded  with  analogy  extreme  bitter¬ 
ness  various  times  between  British  and  Jews  but  that  real  statesmen 
both  sides  maintained  position  that  one  great  people  could  not  hate 
another  great  people  and  hope  to  survive,  that  bridges  for  ultimate 
agreement  must  not  be  destroyed  if  either  people  hoped  to  sur\  ive. 

Sharett  then  apparently  went  on  to  appeal  Chinese  Communist  self- 
interest.  He  referred  to  China’s  orientation  to  the  sea.  lie  said  he 
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could  not  envisage  Chinese  wishing  to  become  landlocked  power.  He 
referred  to  the  great  naval  (maritime)  power  of  the  US  which  had 
the  capability  of  forcing  China  to  become  landlocked  power.  He 
referred  in  this  connection  to  the  great  potential  strength  of  US, 
industrially  and  otherwise. 

To  this  line  Chiao  responded  that  the  Chinese  people  were  Asians 
seeking  their  freedom  and  they  wanted  no  interference  from  outside 
world.  He  said  that  relations  had  not  been  broken  with  American 
people.  He  said  that  Chinese  people  were  still  trading  with  American 
people.  He  said  that  apparently  their  actions  had  not  created  bitter¬ 
ness  against  China  among  all  Americans,  referring  in  this  connection 
naively,  Sharett  thought,  to  the  flowers  which  had  been  sent  to  them 
upon  their  arrival.  He  also  said,  I'eferring  to  the  Seventh  Fleet,  that 
US  was  already  blockading  China. 

On  last  comment  Jebb  and  Lie  asked  Chiao  if  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  did  not  realize  that  the  presence  of  Seventh  Fleet  was  as 
much  a  protection  for  the  mainland  as  it  was  for  Formosa.  Chiao 
responded  that  to  say  this  was  simply  to  repeat  the  lies  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ruling  clique.  At  this  point  there  was  what  Sharett  described  as 
a  “sociological”  discussion  of  just  what  the  term  American  ruling 
clique  meant. 

Jebb  inquired  if  Chiao  did  not  realize  that  if  the  Seventh  Fleet  were 
w’ithdrawn  a  new  area  in  the  Far  East  would  be  plunged  into  bloody 
war.  There  was  no  reaction  from  Chiao  to  this  question. 

Jebb,  Lie  and  Sharett  raised  the  question  of  a  cease-fire,  a  gradual 
withdrawal  of  forces  on  both  sides  and  full  use  of  the  Peace  Observa¬ 
tion  Commission.  Chiao  professed  not  to  know  what  the  POC  was  and 
this  was  explained  to  him  fully.  Sharett  said  there  were  no  I’eactions 
from  Chiao  to  any  of  foregoing  three  points,  singly  or  in  combination. 
Sharett  said  Chiao's  attitude  was  “exploratory”.  He  asked  a  good  many 
(piestions. 

At  one  point  in  the  discussion  question  of  Chinese  representation 
arose  and  Chiao  indicated  very  definitely  that  they  wanted  to  be 
in  UN. 

Chiao  apparently  in  this  connection  referred  to  six-power  telegram 
to  Lie  requesting  that  item  of  intervention  be  put  on  agenda.  Sharett 
said  Chiao  seemed  to  be  very  happy  about  the  use  in  this  telegram  of 
title  of  Chinese  Communist  Government.  He  made  some  observation 
to  effect  that  at  last  those  people  (Shai’ett  thought  he  meant  the  people 
in  Washington)  are  beginning  to  talk  sense. 


Austin 
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Cl  1.00/ 12-550  :  Telegram 

The  Arribassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Seci'etamj  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Xeav  Deliii,  December  5, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Received  December  5,  1950 — 10:57  p.  m.] 

1400.  1.  I  talked  to  Xelini  for  perhaps  half  hour.  Pie  was  courteous 
and  apparentl}^  receii^ed  what  I  had  to  say  in  friendly  spirit.  I  told 
him  that  as  result  bitter  experience  US  Government  and  jieople  had 
become  convinced  during  course  last  war  that  only  way  to  prevent 
fresh  world  wars  would  be  for  all  peaceful  peoples  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  ivould  unite  to  oppose  aggression  anywhere  from  any  source ; 
therefore  since  last  war  principle  of  collective  security  had  become 
almost  article  religious  faith  for  American  people.  It  was  to  discourage 
aggression — not  to  advance  any  selfish  US  interest — that  US  had 
played  so  prominent  role  in  op[X)sing  aggression  in  Korea.  In  interest 
maintenance  world  peace  US  had  expended  blood  and  treasure  and 
had  assumed  great  risks  in  Korea.  Xow  much  that  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  was  being  undone  as  result  of  new  massive  aggression  which 
Avas  placing  great  strain  on  UX  forces,  backbone  of  Avhich  was  elements 
from  US  armed  forces.  US  people  did  not  Avant  another  Avar.  In  par¬ 
ticular  they  did  not  desire  fight  Chinese  people  with  whom  they  were 
historically  friendly.  US  GoA'ernment  and  military  leaders  had  been 
and  Avere  leaning  oATr  backward  to  preA^ent  extension  of  hostilities 
beyond  Korea.  What  US  had  done  in  Korea  had  been  in  pursuance  of 
decisions  of  UX.  US  continued  to  act  in  frameAvork  of  I^X.  Xeverthe- 
less  in  this  hour  of  crisis  and  anxiety  many  Amices  condemning  US 
and  US  leaders  for  eAmnts  in  Korea  were  being  heard  in  various  parts 
of  world.  In  some  countries  Avhich  US  considered  as  most  friendly 
various  indiAuduals  and  newspapers  instead  of  giving  words  encourage- 
meiit  Avere  criticizing  ITS,  not  the  aggressors.  Unfortunately  even  in 
India  with  AAdiich  I"S  had  uniformly  maintained  friendly  relations 
and  which  was  also  committed  to  opiiose  aggression  there  were  loud 
criticisms  of  I"S  and  practically  no  criticism  of  Communist  China  in 
spite  fact  I''^S  was  supporting  and  Communist  China  ojAposing  by  force 
execution  decisions  of  UX.  TomorroAv  there  would  be  debate  in  GOI 
Parliament  on  foreign  affairs.  IWiat  was  said  in  this  debate  would  be 
important. 

Would  substance  debate  be  of  comfort  to,  and  encourage,  forces  of 
aggi'ession?  Would  debaters  under  leadership  Congress  Party  con¬ 
centrate  on  criticizing  I^S  for  not  following  Far  East  policy  to  India’s 
liking  and  OA-erlook  fact  that  Communist  China  Avith  Soviet  backing 
Avas  openly  attacking  forces  of  UX?  I  deeply  hoped  Prime  Minister 
Avith  all  of  his  great  influence  AA'ould  do  Avhat  he  could  to  preA’ent 
debate  from  folloAving  such  trends. 
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2.  Nehru  maintained  he  was  exerting  liis  full  influence  to  prevent 
debate  from  degenerating  into  series  of  blame-casting  speeches.  Situa¬ 
tion  was  so  grave  nothing  could  be  gained  at  this  late  date  by  looking 
for  scapegoats  for  mistakes  of  past.  He  could  not  of  course  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  that  various  debaters  might  say  but  he  hoped  for  display 
of  temperance  and  restraint. 

3.  Prime  Minister  said  he  was  sorely  troubled  as  to  what  could  best 
be  done  to  prevent  onrush  of  war.  It  was  true  that  collective  opposition 
to  aggression  seemed  in  long  run  most  effective  deteri'ent  to  war.  But 
when  house  was  on  fire  efforts  for  moment  must  be  concentrated  on 
extinguishing  fire  rather  than  on  applying  fire  preventative  methods. 
Fire  Avas  blazing  in  Korea.  Problem  was  how  to  put  it  out.  UN,  he 
regretted  to  say,  did  not  seem  to  offer  much  hope  in  this  respect  in 
present  circumstances.  He  thought  that  only  hope  was  across  the  table 
talks  between  powers  most  immediately  concerned  such  as  US,  UK, 
USSR  and  Communist  China — latter  must  be  included  because  it  was 
party  to  hostilities.  First  cease  fire,  then  talks  on  subjects  which  had 
become  inextricably  interrelated — Formosa,  entry  of  Communist 
China  into  UN,  and  settlement  of  Korean  problem.  Perhaps  it  was 
already  too  late  for  talks  of  this  kind;  perhaps  war  was  inevitable 
and  all  that  was  left  was  for  each  power  to  get  in  or  keep  out  of  war 
as  gracefully  as  iiossible.  If  single  great  power  should  be  convinced 
that  war  was  inevitable  and  should  base  its  actions  on  that  conviction 
war  Avas  of  course  inevitable.  He  had  some  concenr  lest  Communist 
China  had  already  decided  that  war  was  inevitable  and  therefore 
could  not  be  deflected  from  its  course. 

4.  Nehru  said  that  he  had  sent  some  of  his  views  re  situation  to  US 
through  Attlee  and  direct  to  iMme  Pandit.  I  told  him  that  I  was  sure 
that  his  AueAvs  which  Avere  always  welcomed  by  my  government  aa'ouM 
be  giA’en  careful  consideration. 

Henderson 


795.00/12-550 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Yugoslavia  {Allen')  to  the  Ttecretary  of  State 

SECRET  Belgrade,  December  5,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

[ReceiA'ed  December  5 — 1 1 : 14  p.  m.] 
G28.  Department’s  circular  221,  December  1.  Kardelj  assured  me 
today  that  Bebler  has  been  instructed  to  seek  passage  by  GA  of  resolu¬ 
tion  re  Chinese  inteiwention  in  Korea  Avhich  Avas  Actoed  in  SC. 

Kardelj  exjiressed  hope  that  honorable  solution  to  Korean  situa¬ 
tion  could  be  found  which  Avould  prevent  extension  of  hostilities,  but 
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he  said  he  liad  received  no  intimation  that  Chinese  Communists  had 
become  reasonable  or  that  Eau-Wu  conversations  would  be  successful. 

In  I’esponse  to  my  question,  Kardelj  said  he  attributed  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention  in  Korea  primarily  to  expansionist  tendency  of  Peiping  regime 
and  to  desire  of  that  regime  to  detract  Chinese  attention  from  internal 
difficulties.  He  thinks  intervention,  while  supported,  by  USSR,  was 
primarily  at  Peiping’s  initiative.  He  suspects  Chinese  may  have  gone 
into  Korea  in  larger  force  than  Moscow  wanted. 

Kardelj  expressed  concern  that  if  China  should  win  in  Korea,  USSR 
might  be  encouraged  to  seek  “compensating  victory”  in  Europe. 

I  commented  that  American  people  were  not  accustomed  to  give  up, 
once  we  had  started,  and  that  we  were  determined  that  UN,  wdiich  we 
supported  with  much  enthusiasm,  should  not  lose  its  first  fight.  Kardelj 
expressed  appreciation  for  this  American  characteristic  but  said  that  as 
a  European,  he  only  hoped  we  would  not  allow  ourselves  to  get  into 
situation  where  we  were  compelled  to  give  disi^roportionate  attention 
to  Far  East.  He  expressed  confidence  that  you  and  President  Truman 
were  doing  everything  possible  to  avoid  war  with  China  and  hoped, 
for  Europe’s  sake,  you  would  succeed. 

Repeated  info  Paris  91. 

Allen 


TOiiB. 00/12-650  :  Circular  alrgram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Diplomatic  and  Comidar  Offices 
coxiTDENTiAL  WASHINGTON,  December  6,  1950 — 8 : 25  a.  m. 

Alleged  Atkocities  by  the  Republic  of  Korea 

In  view  of  certain  widespread  criticisms  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  alleged  ill  treatment  of  collaborators  and 
communists  apprehended  by  Republic  of  Korea  authorities,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  precis  on  the  subject  is  forwarded  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  your  mission.  The  information  is  based  on  Seoul  tele¬ 
grams  Nos.  251,  October  13 ;  317,  October  31 ;  333,  November  4 ;  366, 
November  11 ;  and  397,  November  17 ;  ^  but  source  should  in  no  way 
be  cited.  Following  information  is  unclassified. 

In  general,  observers  have  been  impressed  by  the  reasonable  atti¬ 
tude  and  restraint  of  officials  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  toward  persons 
suspected  of  aiding  the  Communist  authorities  during  the  occupation. 
ISewspaper  articles  to  any  other  effect  have  usually  been  based  on 

’  For  the  text  of  telegram  333,  November  4,  see  p.  1043 ;  the  other  telegrams  are 
not  printed. 
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spot  observations  and  some  have  been  written  by  inexperienced,  biased 
or  a])parently  highly  emotional  reporters. 

In  support  of  statement  that  Republic  of  Korea  agencies  have 
shown  generally  commendable  restraint  it  should  be  pointed  out  that, 
of  approximately  ten  thousand  arrestees  who  were  investigated,  about 
half  were  released  for  lack  of  legal  evidence.  Also,  persons  were  ar¬ 
rested  not  for  “collaboration”  but  for  the  violation  of  the  specific 
terms  of  the  National  Security  Law  and  other  statutes,  particularly 
those  dealing  with  the  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  state  by  force 
of  arms,  murder  or  sabotage.  Most  arrestees  have  been  delivered  to 
civil  rather  than  to  military  courts.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  enemy  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  Republic  of  Korea 
forces  have  been  treated  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
The  excellence  of  this  treatment  has  been  attested  by  International 
Red  Cross  Representatives  in  Korea. 

The  Government  organs  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  have  consistently 
urared  moderation  in  the  treatment  of  collaborators.  President  Rhee 
himself  has  publicly  advocated  forgiveness  of  enemies  and  “small 
fry”  among  communists.  The  Director  of  the  Seoul  Police  Bureau 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea  Home  Minister  have  made  statements  that 
mistreatment  of  suspected  collaborators  not  only  would  not  be 
tolerated  but  would  be  summarily  punished.  The  Korean  National 
Assembly  passed  two  bills  setting  up  an  11-man  commission  to  review 
collaboration  cases  and  prohibiting  search,  questioning,  apprehension, 
and  punishment  of  suspected  collaborators  except  by  due  process  of 
law. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  regard  to  Communist 
collaboration  should  be  contrasted  with  the  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  invaders  and  their  wanton  disregard  of  every  civilized  stand¬ 
ard  of  behavior.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  Korea’s 
principal  cities  have  been  largely  destroj’^ed  by  departing  Communist 
arsonists.  Moreover,  more  than  ten  thousand  civilians  disappeared 
from  Seoul  after  the  occupation  and  countless  more  were  murdered. 
The  Communist  atrocities  have  been  summarized  by  a  preliminary 
report  by  the  United  Nations  Commission’s  report  which  stated :  “The 
C’ommission  condemns  the  complete  disregard  by  the  North  Korean 
authorities  of  civilized  standards  of  behavior  as  well  as  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  despite  assurances  to  the  contrary.” 

Aciieson 


PJditonal  Note 

Tlie  United  Nations  General  Assembly  met  on  December  G  from 
10 : 45  a.  m.  to  12 : 30  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  A/ 
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PV.319.  At  the  meeting,  the  Assembly  accepted  by  a  vote  of  51  to  5, 
with  4  abstentions,  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Committee  for 
inclusion  of  an  agenda  item  on  the  question  of  intervention  by  the 
Central  People’s  Government  of  the  People’s  liepublic  of  China  in 
Korea,  which  item  Avas  to  be  referred  to  the  First  (Political  and 
Security)  Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Delegations  of  Cuba,  Ecuador,  F ranee,  Nor¬ 
way,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Ihiited  States  submitted  to  the 
First  Committee  the  draft  joint  resolution  printed  below 
(A/C.1/638). 

'"'‘The  General  Assemhly^ 

^^Recalling  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  on 
25  June  1950,  determining  that  the  North  Korean  forces  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  calling  upon  all  INIembers  of  the 
United  Nations  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  the  North  Korean 
authorities, 

‘•‘•Recalling  the  resolution  adopted  bj  the  General  Assembly  on 
7  October  1950,  which  sets  foidh  the  policies  of  the  United  Nations  in 
respect  to  Korea, 

‘•‘Noting  that  armed  forces  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  are  conducting  military  operations 
against  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea, 

‘•‘•Reafjii'ining  that  United  Nations  forces  should  not  remain  in  any 
part  of  Korea  otherwise  than  so  far  as  necessary  for  achieving  the 
objectives  of  stability  throughout  Korea  and  the  establishment  of  a 
unified  independent  and  democratic  government  in  the  sovereign  State 
of  Korea,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  dated 
7  October  1950, 

‘•‘‘Imistent  that  no  action  be  taken  which  might  lead  to  the  spread 
of  the  Korean  conflict  to  other  areas  and  thereby  further  endanger 
international  peace  and  security, 

‘•‘‘Calls  upan  all  States  and  authorities,  and  in  particular  those  re¬ 
sponsible  tor  the  action  noted  above,  to  refrain  from  assisting  or 
encouraging  the  North  Korean  authorities,  to  jirevent  their  nationals 
or  individuals  or  units  of  their  armed  forces  from  giving  assistance 
to  North  Korean  forces  and  to  cause  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  any 
such  nationals,  individuals,  or  units  which  may  presently  be  in  Korea; 

“•Affirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  Nations  to  hold  the 
Chinese  frontier  with  Korea  inviolate  and  fully  to  protect  legitimate 
Chinese  and  Korean  interests  in  the  frontier  zone; 

‘•‘•Calls  attention  to  the  grave  danger  Avhich  continued  intervention 
by  Chinese  forces  in  Korea  Avould  entail  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
policy; 

“Reguests  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and 
Rehabilitation  of  Korea  to  consider  urgently  and  to  assist  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  problems  relating  to  conditions  on  the  Korean  frontier 
in  Avhich  States  or  authorities  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier  have 
an  interest.” 
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795.00/12-650 

Memorandum  of  Com;ersation,  bxy  the  Acting  Officer  in  Charge  of 

Korean  Affairs  {Emmons) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  December  6, 1950. 

Subject :  Latest  develoimients  in  Korea. 

Participants :  Ambassador  Chang,  Korean  Embassy 

Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern 
Aflfaii'S 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Emmons,  3rd,  Officer  in  Charge  Korean 
A  if  airs 

Ambassador  Chang  called  on  i\fr.  Rusk  at  11  o’clock  this  morning 
by  prior  appointment.  iNlr.  Rusk  briefly  reviewed  the  military  situation 
in  Korea  as  it  had  developed  in  the  last  24  hours,  adding  that  the  U.S. 
and  Great  Britain  were  determined  to  back  up  UN  forces  now  fighting 
in  Korea.  He  also  called  the  attention  of  the  Ambassador  to  the  fact 
that  General  Bradley’s  statement  of  yesterday,  concerning  a  with¬ 
drawal  from  Korea,  had  referred  only  to  the  evacuation  of  the  lOth 
Corps  and  other  troops  from  the  northeast  coast,  and  that  General 
Collins  had  reported  that  the  8th  Army  was  now  in  a  position  to  look 
after  itself. 

Mr.  Rusk  then  referred  to  the  statement  issued  yesterday  at  New 
York  by  the  delegations  of  the  13  Arabic  and  other  middle  eastern 
countries  which  called  upon  the  Chinese  Communists  to  halt  at  the 
38th  parallel,  and  read  the  Ambassador  the  text  of  the  statement.^ 
The  Ambassador  emphasized  that  he  and  his  Government  were  com¬ 
pletely  opposed  to  any  arrangement  with  respect  to  Korea,  such  as 
that  projiosed,  which  would  leave  Korea  disunited  and  render  the 
Republic  open  to  further  armed  attacks  from  the  north.  He  added  that 
tlie  Koreans  would  rather  die  fighting  than  to  sacrifice  their  principles 
and  their  freedom  to  Communism. 

Mr.  Rusk  pointed  out  that  the  statement  would  have  the  obvious 
advantage  of  tending  politically  to  separate  the  Chinese  Communists 
from  the  rest  of  Asia  if  the  proposal  that  they  halt  at  the  38th  parallel 
were  not  accepted  by  the  Chinese.  He  stressed  that  the  Koreans  in  the 
foreseeable  future  would  continually  be  faced  with  the  menace  of 
Communist  aggression  from  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  no  matter 
what  line  might  be  drawn,  and  pointed  out  that  the  pro'''osal,  if 
accepted,  would  for  the  moment  at  least  save  south  Korea  only 
alternative  to  which  might  be  the  complete  and  immediate  occupation 


'  See  the  memorandum  by  Ilickerson,  December  5,  p.  1408. 
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of  the  whole  country  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  in  which  case 
all  would  be  lost.  Mr.  Kusk  also  said  that  a  halt  at  the  38th  parallel 
would  give  the  United  Nations  and  KOK  forces  a  chance  to  regroup 
and  to  strengthen  themselves  and  emphasized  that  if  this  happened 
the  ROK  and  Ivorean  people  would  have  to  exj^nd  every  possible 
effort  to  build  up  a  strong  defense  for  the  future.  He  hoped  that  the 
Ambassador  and  the  ROK  would  make  no  comment  upon  the  13-power 
proposal  until  sufficient  time  had  been  given  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  disposed  to  accept  it  and  to  halt  their  offen¬ 
sive  and  that  this  was  of  great  importance. 

Dr.  Chang  stated  that  he  had  received  new  instructions  from 
President  Rhee  to  put  off  his  departure  from  the  U.S.  for  several 
weeks  and  until  the  situation  in  Korea  had  become  more  clarified. 

Mr.  Rusk  then  remarked  that  he  was  very  much  disturbed  by  a 
report  from  Seoul  concerning  certain  unfortunate  remarks  reportedly 
made  by  Chang  Taek  Sang  upon  his  return  to  Korea  relative  to  a 
conversation  that  he  had  had  with  IVIr.  Rusk,  at  which  Ambassador 
Chang  had  been  present.  ISIr.  Rusk  added  that  these  remarks  were 
false,  entirely  misrepresented  the  tone  of  the  conversation  and  created 
a  very  unfortunate  impression  concerning  relations  between  Chang 
Taek  Sang  and  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Dr.  Chang  replied 
that  he  had  not  previously  heard  of  these  remarks  but  that  ho  too 
was  very  disturbed  at  hearing  of  them  and  would  like  to  see  just  what 
Chang  Taek  Sang  had  said.  He  promised  to  sec  if  a  rectification  could 
not  be  made,  since  he  personally  could  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  remarks  wei'e  not  based  on  the  truth,  if  such  were  the  case. 

The  Ambassador  mentioned  that  he  had  received  another  instruc¬ 
tion  from  President  Rhee  asking  him  urgentl}^  to  solicit  the  assistance 
of  the  U.S.  in  supj)lying  arms  to  Korean  youth  who  were  only  too 
eager  to  thrOAv  themselves  into  the  battle  against  the  Communists,  and 
that  this  additional  manpoAver  should  prove  of  gi  eat  help  in  stemming 
the  Communist  invasion.  Mr.  Rusk  reassured  him  that  all  possible 
arms  were  being  sent  to  Korea  which  it  Avas  Avithin  the  capacity  of  the 
U.S.  to  supply  and  that  we  had  dug  deep  into  our  military  resources 
to  provide  all  possible  assistance  to  the  forces  fighting  under  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea.  He  said  that  no  question  of  policy  Avas  in¬ 
volved  as  to  the  extent  of  arms  thus  to  be  supplied  but  that  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  our  capacity  to  do  so.  Dr.  Chang  said  that  he 
Avould  also  raise  this  question  with  the  President  Avhen  he  saAv  him 
this  morning. 

The  Ambassador  indicated  his  great  interest  in  seeing  Mr.  Attlee 
at  some  time  during  his  visit  and  asked  if  Mr.  Rusk  could  not  assist 
him  in  so  doing,  adding  that  he  had  made  a  request  of  this  nature 
through  the  British  Embassy  but  had  receiA’ed  no  reply.  Mr.  Rusk 
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replied  that  he  would  be  willing  to  discuss  the  question  with 
Attlee’s  staff  but  that  he  did  not  expect  to  see  Mr.  Attlee  personally. 

Mr.  Rusk  stated  that  he  would  get  in  touch  with  the  Ambassador 
concerning  a  future  appointment  with  him  at  the  Department,  in 
line  with  his  previous  suggestion  that  these  daily  discussions  be 
continued. 


705B.OO/12-65O 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Chief  of  Protocol  {Simmons) 

[Washington,]  December  6, 1950. 
Subject :  Call  of  the  departing  Korean  Ambassador  on  the  President 

Participants :  The  President 

The  Korean  Ambassador 

Mr.  Sae  Sun  Kim,  Counselor,  Korean  Embassy 

The  Chief  of  Protocol 

His  Excellency  Dr.  John  Myun  Chang,  departing  Korean  Ambassa¬ 
dor,^  recently  named  Prime  Minister,  called  today  by  special  request 
and  on  a  basis  of  urgency.  The  Ambassador  made  a  personal  plea  to 
the  President  to  continue  extending  to  Korea  the  military  help  which 
had  already  been  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  and  which,  he  said, 
should  be  continued  in  spite  of  recent  military  reverses. 

The  Ambassador  spoke  of  how  grateful  the  Korean  people  w'erc  for 
what  we  had  already  done.  He  stated  that  Korea,  both  for  its  own  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  must  be  saved  from  Communist  domi¬ 
nation.  He  stated  that  the  Koreans  would  prefer  death  to  such  domi¬ 
nation.  He  insisted  tliat  there  are  now  approximately  one  million 
Koreans,  faithful  to  the  core,  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  take  up 
arms  in  defense  of  their  country.  All  they  needed,  he  said,  was  for  the 
United  States  to  furnish  them  the  necessary  equipment  to  carry  out 
this  purpose.  He  also  made  a  plea  for  the  use,  in  defense  of  Korea,  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  now  in  Formosa. 

The  President  expressed  great  appreciation  for  the  valor  and  jia- 
triotism  of  the  forces  of  the  Korean  Rejiublic,  as  shown  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  since  the  invasion  of  last  June.  He  said  that  the  United  States 
will  see  this  thing  through,  and  will  do  everything  possible  to  save 
Korea.  He  gave,  however,  an  indication  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
involved  in  reaching  any  decision  which  might  permit  the  use  of 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  the  present  conflict. 

In  closing,  the  President  advised  the  Ambassador  that,  should  he 
wish  to  carry  this  matter  further,  he  might  wish  to  undertake  direct 
consultations  with  Generals  Marshall  and  Bradley  and  Mr.  Ix)vett. 


*  See  supra. 
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The  Ambassador  left  with  the  President  a  memorandum  touching 
on  the  points  which  he  had  mentioned  in  his  conversation.^ 

John  F.  Summons 


’  The  aide-memoire  from  the  Korean  Embassy  is  not  printed.  On  December  13, 
the  Department  of  State  transmitted  an  interim  reply  stating  that  the  proposal 
relating  to  tlie  arming  of  additional  Koreans  of  militarj’  age  was  receiving  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  (795.5/12-6.50). 


Editorial  Note 

President  Truman  and  Prime  Minister  Attlee  held  their  third  and 
fourth  meetings  on  December  6  from  11:40  a.  m.  to  12 : 30  p.  m.  and 
from  3 : 30  p.  m.  to  4:35  p.  m.  Tlie  discussions  dealt  with  economic 
problems,  Western  Europe,  and  accelerated  defense  efforts.  There 
w’as  no  discussion  of  Korea  and  the  Far  East.  The  minutes  of  the 
meetings  are  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  III. 

Also  on  December  6,  Prime  Minister  Attlee  gave  an  address  before 
the  National  Press  Club,  the  salient  portions  of  which  are  printed  in 
Keesing's  Contemporary  Archives,  1950-1952,  page  11,334. 


330/12-650 

The  Austrodian  Ambassador  {flakin')  to  President  Truinan 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  6th  December  1950. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Tlie  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  the 
Right  Honourable  R.  G.  Menzies,  K.C.,  M.P.,  has  asked  me  to  convey 
to  you  immediately  the  following  personal  message,  which  has  just 
been  received  by  cable : — 

“Top  secret. 

“To  President  Truman  from  the  Prime  Minister. 

“I  realise  the  heavy  responsibilities  which  you  are  carrying  at 
present.  We  are  anxious  to  share  your  burdens  and  to  contribute  if  we 
can  to  a  solution  of  the  difficult  problems  which  confront  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea.  It  will  greatly  assist  myself  and  my  Ministers  if  you 
could  have  conveyed  to  us  through  whatever  channels  you  may  regard 
as  the  most  suitable  the  views  of  yourself  and  your  administration 
upon  the  following  questions  (a)  AVhat  military  line  in  Korea  is  it 
expected  we  shall  be  able  to  stabilize?  {h)  Having  regard  to  the  new 
factors  introduced  by  the  serious  and  large  scale  Chinese  Communist 
intervention  in  Korea,  what  should  be  our  military  objectives  both 
short  term  and  long  term?  (c)  What  are  the  immediate  military  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Central  Peoples  Government  of  China?  It  appears  to 
us  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  detennine  the  paiticular  ways 
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aloiig  which  United  Nations  political  activity  can  best  be  directed 
until  satisfactory  answers  are  found  to  the  questions  which  1  have 
enumerated.”  {Message  ends). 

I  have  [etc.]  Norman  Makin 


795.00/ 12-G50 

Memorandum  of  Conversation.,  hy  Mr.  Ray  L.  Thurston.,  Adviser  to  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

SECRET  [New  York,]  December  6, 1950. 

US/A/C.1/2305 

Subject:  Indian  Sponsored  Appeal  to  the  Chinese  Communist  and 
North  Korean  Authorities 

Participants :  Mr.  M.  Gopala  Menon,  Indian  Delegation 

Mr.  Kay  L.  Thurston,  United  States  Delegation 
In  a  discussion  with  jMenon  today  on  the  meeting  which  took  place 
last  night  out  of  which  emerged  the  appeal  of  thirteen  countries,  lead 
by  India,  to  the  Chinese  Communist  and  North  Korean  authorities  to 
halt  at  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea,  he  said  that  the  Turks  had  refused 
to  go  along  because  of  their  feeling  that  with  Turkish  troops  fighting 
in  Korea  it  would  not  be  an  honorable  thing  to  “beseech”  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  this  matter,  while  the  failure  of  the  Thailand  repre¬ 
sentative  to  associate  himself  in  the  move  was  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Thai  did  not  have  any  instructions  from  his  Government  to 
cover  the  matter. 

Menon  said  that  because  of  India’s  mediatory  position  it  would 
abstain  on  all  questions  of  procedure  and  substance  connected  with 
the  GA  item  on  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea,  and  that  the  Indians 
were  expecting  a  large  number  of  the  thirteen  country  bloc  to  abstain 
as  well. 


795.00/12-650 :  Circular  telegram 

71ie  Secretary  of  State  to  All  Diplomatic  Offices 

CONFIDENTIAI,  WASHINGTON,  December  G,  1950—5  p.  m. 

234.  Keports  reaching  Dept  indicate  view  advanced  in  number 
other  countries,  both  Asia  and  Eur,  that  Chi  Commie  onslaught  Korea 
was  merely  responsive  to  imagined  threat  presented  by  UN  offensive. 
This  theory  doubtless  advanced  in  part  as  result  natural  human 
tendency  when  faced  by  unpalatable  reality  and  hard  decision  to  find 
formula  reducing  situation  to  more  comfortable  dimensions  and 
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relieving  oneself  of  need  facing  hard  facts.  As  such,  theory  probably 
impossible  extirpate  from  credulous  minds.  Nevertheless,  Dept 
considers  it  important  that  when  you  encounter  such  explanation  you 
make  clear  it  wholly  at  variance  with  facts. 

As  stated  Depcirtel  198  Nov  28  (sent  some  posts  as  Depcirtel 
207  Nov.  29),^  it  is  unanimous,  considered  judgment  JCS,  supported 
by  info  from  field  commanders,  that  present  Chi  offensive  planned 
and  staged  over  considerable  period  of  time  and  that  what  happened 
is  two  offensives  collided.  Obviously  it  fantastic  suppose  that  offen¬ 
sive  involving  half  million  men  cld  have  been  prepared  impromptu. 
Owing  fact  considerable  displacement  Chi  Commie  units  began  year 
ago,  involving  movement  north  of  Lin  Piao’s  Fourth  Field  Army,  it 
impossible  say  when  concentration  for  purpose  assault  Korea  began, 
but  reports  reaching  us  ^fay  and  June  from  travellers  ariiving  Hong 
Kong  revealed  railway  traffic  both  north  and  south  Hangkow 
clogged  with  troop  trains  moving  north.  Appearance  on  Korean  front 
of  Chi  Commie  troops  of  Korean  ancestry,  as  individuals  and  units, 
began  during  initial  NK  assault  and  long  before  return  to  38th  paral¬ 
lel,  indicating  Peiping  wld  in  any  case  feel  free  assert  itself  Koiea 
regardless  mil  situation,  distance  action  from  Manchuria,  and  con¬ 
sensus  non-Commie  including  Asian  world. 

Dept  now  in  receipt  unpublished  report  by  neutral  Asian  journalist 
in  Commie  China  written  before  current  offensive  which  discloses  that 
Commie  China  had  by  third  week  Nov  completed  preparations  for 
mass  advance  against  UN  forces  Korea  designed  drive  them  back 
length  of  peninsula  regardless  risk  gen  war  and  had  secured  pledge 
of  Sov  assistance  in  event  reverses  suffered.  Report  contains  eye¬ 
witness  acct  of  feverish  movement  of  troops  in  readiness  for  in\asion 
as  early  as  second  week  Oct  and  of  preparations  for  air  raid  defense 
in  major  north  China  cities  recalling  Jap  days.  This  report  paralleled 
from  many  other  sources. 

JMacArthur  interview  transmitted  Wireless  Bulletin  294  Dec  3  con¬ 
tains  statement  ‘fit  wld  be  grave  mistake  to  attribute  to  any  incidents 
of  the  campaign  the  momentous  action  of  launching  war  which  had 
been  taken  by  Chi  army”  as  well  as  other  info  of  value  combatting 
erroneous  impressions  held  some  quarters.  Phis  connection,  w  atch  foi 
UN  Commanders  10th  operational  report  to  SC  ^  which  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  Wireless  Bulletin. 

Aciiesox 


’  The  loth  Report,  covering  the  period  November  16-30,  was  transmitted  to  the 
IT.N.  Secretary-General  on  December  27,  1950;  for  the  text,  see  U.N.  document 
S/19.J3. 
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330/12-650 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 


New  York,  December  6,  1950 — 6 : 14  p,  m. 
[Received  December  6 — 6 :  3G  p.  m.] 


CONFIDENTIAL 

PRIORITY 


944.  Re  Korea.  Following,  authored  by  Colonel  Katzin,  given 
Ross  by  Cordier.  Katzin  discussed  with  Romulo.  Romulo  expressed 
interest  to  Ross.  Asked  for  our  comments. 

“Suggested  proposal  based  upon  possibility  of  hoisting  Communist 
China  with  its  own  petard  in  relation  to  statements  before  SC  on  part 
of  General  IVu  Hsui-chung  which  ignored  UN  participation  in  Korean 
conflict  and  limited  his  charges  to  US  intervention : 

“1.  The  UN  emphatically  rejects  the  charges  levied  against  the  US 
and  reaffirms  that  the  actions  of  the  US  were  and  are  taken  in  common 
concert  with,  and  at  the  request  of  the  UN. 

“2.  Nevertheless  in  an  effort  to  display  its  good  faith  toward  its 
already  enunciated  intentions  towards  the  people  of  China  and  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  the  spreading  of  the  conflict  and  the  needles  shedding 
of  blood  the  UN  proposes  as  follows : 

“  (a)  Both  the  US  and  the  Chinese  forces  withdraw  from  Korea. 

“(&)  North  Korean  and  South  Korean  forces  lay  down  their 
arms  under  UN  supervision. 

“(c)  A  UN  force  without  US  elements  and  not  to  exceed  a 
strength  of  50,000  supported  by  a  Korean  police  force  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  25,000  will  be  retained  in  Korea  to  maintain  internal  security. 

“(c?)  UN  observers  of  non-US  nationality  will  patrol  the  inter¬ 
national  and  sea  borders  of  Korea  to  ensure  that  no  concentra¬ 
tions  of  forces  or  violation  of  borders  or  boundaries  within  a  de¬ 
fined  meaning,  take  place. 

“(c)  Free  elections  under  the  supervision  of  UNCURK  take 

Slace  in  North  and  South  Korea  within  6  months  of  the  with- 
rawal  of  forces,  etc.,  as  above. 

“(/)  UN  security  forces  withdraw  at  end  of  said  6  months. 
All  Korean  police  force  left  behind. 

“(^)  Border  states  and  US  guarantee  to  UN  the  inviolability 
of  Korean  borders  for  stated  period  upon  completion  of  above 
provisions. 

“3.  In  event  proposals  not  accepted  by  aggressor  within  fourteen 
days,  UN  will  authorize  full  force  and  collective  resources  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  to  be  taken  by  UN  Command  without  limitation  and  UN  pledges 
to  make  available  its  utmost  support  and  assistance  to  this  end.” 


Austin 
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790.00/12-050 

M emoranduvi  hy  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle.^  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.,  of  a  Meeting  Held  on  December  6, 1950 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  7,  1950. 

INIemorandum 

After  the  9 : 30  meeting  this  morning,  Mr,  Acheson  discussed  the 
conversation  which  took  place  last  night  at  dinner  at  Sir  Oliver 
Franks’  residence.  He  said  that  he  would  dictate  later  on  the  con¬ 
versation,  but  would  tell  us  the  high  points. 

The  Secretary  said  that  twice  before  the  talks  with  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  General  Tedder  and  General  Slim  said  to  the 
Secretary  that  they  had  muffed  the  ball  on  his  kick-off  on  the  defense 
business  in  the  meeting  yesterday  afternoon.  They  said  it  had  been 
hard  for  them  to  do  anything  since  their  chief  did  not  lead  off.  They 
asked  IMr.  Acheson  if  there  was  any  way  they  could  retrieve  the 
situation.  The  Secretary  said  it  was  up  to  them  to  handle  it. 

After  dinner.  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  the  Prime  ISIinistcr,  the  President, 
General  Marshall,  General  Bradley,  General  Slim  and  Mr.  Acheson 
talked  from  about  9 : 30  until  midnight.  They  were  joined  by  others 
around  11  o’clock. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  said  they  were  pleased 
with  the  conversations.  The  British  brought  up  again  the  defense 
matter  discussed  in  the  meeting  yesterday  and  the  Secrctaiy  said  he 
did  not  feel  they  got  very  far.  The  Secretary  said  to  them  that  there 
were  two  points  he  felt  which  should  be  boime  in  mind.  First  is  that 
when  the  British  leave,  unless  the  President  and  General  Marshall 
are  convinced  that  the  British  are  doing  all  possible  in  the  direction 
of  their  own  defense  effort,  the  British  have  not  accomplished  much 
here.  The  Secretary  told  them  that  there  was  a  feeling  in  Washington 
that  the  British  were  not  doing  all  they  could  do.  He  said  that  if 
the  President  and  General  Marshall  were  convinced  that  the  British 
were  doing  all  they  could,  this  would  help  a  great  deal  in  meeting 
the  feeling  in  this  country  to  the  contrary. 

The  second  point  was  that  the  only  way  we  can  do  anything  with 
NATO  is  for  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  go  ahead 
and  act  and  force  the  others  to  follow.  The  Secretary  said  that  he 
thought  much  of  the  talk  on  these  subjects  had  been  off  the  point. 
He  said  he  admitted  that  the  British  had  problems  but  regardless 
of  the  difficulty,  the  question  is  whether  what  is  being  done  is  ade¬ 
quate.  The  British  said  they  understood.  There  was  then  much  con¬ 
fused  talk  which  the  Secretary  did  not  report  in  detail. 
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Prime  Minister  Attlee  then  said  he  wanted  to  raise  a  difficult  and 
a  delicate  question.  lie  raised  the  question  of  General  MacArthur’s 
direction  of  the  effort  in  Korea.  He  said  that  there  was  a  feeling  in 
Europe  that  General  MacArthur  was  running  the  show  and  also  a 
feeling  that  the  other  participating  countries  had  little  to  say  in  what 
was  done.  General  Bradley  and  General  IMarshall  then  discussed  the 
matter  with  Prime  ^linister  Attlee  and  said  that  General  MacArthur 
was  doing  what  he  was  required  to  do  by  the  United  Nations  which 
had  given  him  direction  to  hold  Korea  and  get  elections  there,  etc. 
They  emphasized  that  he  was  doing  exactly  what  he  had  been  told 
to  do  by  the  United  Nations.  The  Secretaiy  said  that  he  did  not 
participate  in  this  portion  of  the  conversation.  General  Marshall  dis¬ 
cussed  the  joint  control  by  the  Department  of  State  and  National 
Defense  over  General  ilacArthur’s  activities.  General  Marshall  said 
that  the  British  could  not  say  they  were  not  consulted  and  mentioned 
the  questions  of  “hot  pursuit”,  bombing  of  ilanchuria,  etc.,  on  which 
consultation  had  taken  place. 

The  British  then  proposed  some  sort  of  committee  to  direct  the 
war.  General  Bradley  said  that  a  war  could  not  be  run  by  a  committee. 
He  said  that  decisions  with  reference  to  the  Korean  war  must  be 
handled  with  great  dispatch  and  that  a  committee  would  not  be 
able  to  meet  this  requirement.  He  said  that  if  others  did  not  like  what 
was  going  on,  they  should  say  so  and  they  would  be  given  assistance 
in  withdrawing.  He  went  on  that  if  they  did  not  want  to  get  out,  they 
mast  accept  the  I’esponsibilities  assigned  to  the  United  Nations 
command. 

The  President  then  said  that  the  United  Nations  had  asked  the 
United  States  to  set  up  a  unified  command.  He  said  that  he  was  in 
charge  and  would  run  it  as  long  as  the  United  Nations  wanted  him  to. 
He  emphasized  that  he  would  have  to  continue  running  it  unless  the 
United  Nations  asked  him  not  to.  He  said  the  orders  to  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  now  were  only  concerned  with  the  safety  of  his  command. 
He  said  that  if  others  came  over  to  bomb  the  troops  there,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  that  every  airfield  in  sight  would  be  bombed  in  order  to 
protect  our  troops. 

^fr.  Acheson  then  spoke  up  and  said  that  there  were  two  things  to 
consider  here.  The  first  was  the  Prime  ^Minister’s  doubts  about  General 
MacArthur.  The  Secretary  said  he  would  stay  out  of  this  one.  The 
second  was  whether  the  United  Nations  Command  was  adequate  for 
what  we  are  doing  here.  He  said  that  the  Korean  war  was  not  the  only 
issue  here  and  mentioned  the  possibility  of  the  conflict  being 
broadened  and  also  the  situation  in  Europe.  He  said  that,  so  far  as 
the  bombing  issues  were,  concerned,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Presi- 
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dent  were  discussing  that,  and  we  could  not  get  any  higher  authority, 
lie  said  tlie  important  thing  in  regard  to  Europe  was  the  bearing 
on  the  unified  command  which  was  under  consideration  for  Europe, 
lie  said  that  if  the  same  kind  of  concern  were  going  to  develop  over 
General  Eisenhower  as  Supreme  Commander  in  Europe,  we  should 
know  it  now.  He  said  that  we  would  not  have  a  Supreme  Command  if 
iill  countries  had  to  be  consulted.  He  said  that  the  important  thing  was 
to  get  someone  who  was  trusted  by  all.  General  Tedder  said  that  the 
Standing  Group  arrangement  in  NATO  was  rather  nonsensical.  He 
said  that  we  did  not  trust  the  French  because  of  known  security  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  that  the  important  thing  was  that  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  stick  together,  to  which  all  agreed. 

During  the  conversation  the  President  said  again  that  his  attitude 
was  that  we  stay  in  Korea  and  fight.  If  we  have  support  from  the 
others,  fine;  but  if  not,  he  said  we  would  stay  on  anyway. 

L.  D.  B[attlf.] 


320/12-650 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  6, 1950 — 11 : 24  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  7 — 12 : 26  a.  m.] 

Dolga  384.  Re  Korea :  Gross  and  Ross  had  two-hour  discussion  late 
this  afternoon  with  Younger,  Jebb,  Chauvel  and  Lacoste  on  current 
phase  Korean  case  in  UN.  Subjects  covered  were  handling  Six-Power 
resolution  and  cease-fire. 

Having  agreed  to  file  joint  resolution  at  noon  today  British  in 
particular,  but  strongly  assisted  by  French,  were  strongly  disinclined 
to  proceed  further  in  Committee  1  for  time  being.  They  thought  it 
mistake  that  Committee  1  meeting  had  been  called  for  Thursday,^ 
seeing  no  particular  reason  why  few  days  delay  in  committee  procedure 
would  make  much  difference.  On  British  side  principal  objections 
were  necessity  awaiting  outcome  Attlee-Tiniman  talks  and  substance 
of  resolution  itself.  On  first  point  Younger  said  he  was  absolutely 
without  instruction  and  would  be  unable  say  anything  on  substance  of 
resolution  until  he  knew  outcome  Washington  talks.  On  substance  of 
resolution  Jebb  in  particular  referred  to  resolution  as  an  absurdity, 
ironical  and  ludicrous  in  present  situation. 


*  December  7. 
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(Jhauvel,  although  concerned  with  outcome  Attlee-Truman  talks, 
apparently  did  not  feel  resolution  itself  amounted  to  very  much  but 
he  was  principally  concerned  with  question  of  where  resolution  might 
lead  us  if  it  were  passed.  In  contrast  with  June  25  resolution  which 
contemplated  action  if  North  Koreans  failed  comply  with  provisions 
of  resolution,  Chauvel  could  not  see  that  anyone  had  a  course  clearly 
plotted  for  action  in  event  failure  Chinese  Communists  to  comply 
with  present  resolution.  lie  felt  strongly  we  should  know  where  we 
were  going  before  committing  ourselves  too  deeply  to  Six-Power 
Kesolution. 

We  argued  strongly  that  Six-Power  resolution  was  both  an  action 
(withdrawal  of  Chinese  Communists  forces)  resolution  and  resolution 
of  principle  which  represented  minimum  which  we  felt  great  majority 
membership  would  insist  upon  to  uphold  UN  principles.  Passage  of 
this  resolution  would  in  turn,  unless  we  should  decide  upon  some 
other  course,  be  important  factor  as  demonstration  UN  solidarity 
against  Communist  aggression.  British  in  particular,  but  also  French 
did  not  accept  our  estimate  of  majority  desire,  indicating  strong 
Commonwealth  and  European  as  well  as  other  dislike  of  tsix-Power 
resolution.  We  also  argued  that  it  was  essential  to  maintain  momen¬ 
tum  in  handling  charge  Chinese  Communist  intervention  and  unity 
UN  membership  in  order  maximize  bargaining  position  vis-a-vis 

Bussians  and  Chinese  Communists. 

We  also  argued  that  with  friendly  chairman  and  friendly  majority 
we  could  control  future  proceedings  in  light  of  developing  circum¬ 
stances,  future  proceedings  being  debate  on  procedural  motion  to  take 
up  Communist  intervention  item  ahead  of  Soviet  charge  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  US,  debate  on  substance  of  Six-Power  resolution  and 
vote.  British  and  French  were  most  strongly  opposed  to  biinging 
resolution  to  vote  within  predictable  future. 

After  lengthy  discussion  along  foregoing  lines  British  and  French 
finally  agreed  to  have  Committee  1  meet  on  schedule  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  provided  day’s  proceedings  were  limited  to  procedural  question 
order  of  items  and  that  there  would  be  no  debate  on  substance  be¬ 
ginning  tomorrow. 

We  then  had  lengthy  discussion  cease-fire  question.  We  made  clear 
throughout  this  discussion  in  variety  ways  that  wo  were  not  soliciting 
directly  or  indirectly  any  initiative  by  anj'body  with  regard  to  cease¬ 
fire.  Referring  to  suggestion  he  had  made  earlier  in  day  Chauvel 
wondered  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  him  or  someone  to 
seek  Entezam’s  advice.  In  this  connection  Chauvel  outlined  rather 
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elaborate  program  of  details  of  possible  cease-fire  which  might  be 
discussed  with  Entezam.  Jebb  could  not  envisage  what  form  possible 
GA  resolution  re  cease-fire  would  take.  He  felt  that  cease-fire  was 
essentially  matter  of  negotiation. 

We  indicated  did  not  seem  feasible  for  UN  to  get  involved  in  cease¬ 
fire  details.  The  most  we  felt  Assembly  could  do  would  be  along  lines 
Rail’s  proposal  in  light  Asian  appeal  last  night,  namely,  {a)  cease¬ 
fire,  (6)  withdraival  of  Communists  be3mnd  Yalu  and  withdrawal 
UN  forces  to  38th  parallel,  and  (c)  machinery  to  work  out  details. 
British  particularly,  but  French  also,  felt  that  Communists  would 
never  agree  to  cease-fire  involving  their  withdrawal  bej'ond  Yalu 
except  at  price  of  political  conditions.  We  made  clear  we  were  not 
interested  in  cease-fire  w’ith  political  strings  attached. 

Younger,  taking  at  face  value  our  statements  re  not  soliciting 
directly  or  indirectly  any  initiative  by  anybody,  said  he  supposed  that 
they  would  have  to  consider  wdiether  to  take  initiative  or  suggest  that 
others  take  initiative.  Said  first  question  that  would  be  asked  would 
be  whether  US  would  support  cease-fire  proposal.  In  order  to  con¬ 
vince  others  that  such  proposal  would  be  taken  seriously  he  felt  it 
would  be  necessaiy  inform  others  in  light  Truman-Attlee  under¬ 
standing  that  US  would  support  (or  favor)  a  cease-fire  proposal.  We 
argued  this  would  be  tactically  very  unwise  and  that  tactically  it 
would  be  much  better  not  to  commit  our  position  but  rather  to  indicate 
assumption  that  53  members  of  UN  supporting  UN  effort  in  Korea 
would  without  exception  want  cessation  of  killing  in  Korea. 

British  and  French  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  particular  hurry 
about  developing  cease-fire  proposal  since  this  w’as  essentially  a  proc- 
e.ss  of  negotiation  which  thus  far  had  moved  very  slowdy  and  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  move  much  faster  in  next  few'  days.  Our 
conversation  ended  on  this  note  with  understanding  discussion  would 
be  resumed  tomorrow. 

After  French  had  left  meeting  we  told  Jebb  and  Younger,  on  basis 
earlier  Ilickerson-Gross  telecon  that  we  felt  we  had  to  be  most  careful 
in  discussing  matter  in  presence  of  French  but  that  we  a.ssumed  Brit¬ 
ish  realized  that  we  thought  a  cease-fire  w'ould  be  militarily  desirable, 
although  we  thought  it  very  important  that  British  give  absolutely 
no  indication  to  others  that  this  was  our  position. 


Au.stin 
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705.00/12-750  ;  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Seoul,  December  7,  1950—1  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Deceived  December  7 — 2 ;  22  a.  m.] 

532.  (’ontinuing  Embtel  524,  December  6,^  contact  between  CCF 
and  UN  forces  in  Eighth  Army  sector  still  broken  off  yesterday.  No 
specific  information  available  on  developments  in  X  Corps  area.  No 
Chinese  POWs  have  been  obtained  in  recent  days.  Air  reports  indicate 
CCF  relying  heavily  on  horses,  mules  and  camels  to  bring  up  supplies. 

Air  i-econnaissance  last  night  was  limited  owing  poor  visibility. 
However,  about  200  vehicles  were  sighted  moving  south  from  Sinanju 
toward  Pyongyang  and  another  concentration,  number  unestimated 
moving  southwest  from  Tokchon. 

Yesterday  UN  planes  attacked  about  20  hostile  aircraft  parked  on 
field  at  Sinuiju  destroying  2  and  damaging  2.  UN  planes  returning 
for  second  attack  found  field  clear  of  planes.  During  latter  operation 
UN  planes  were  attacked  by  2  Mig’s  but  no  damage  resulted.  Later  in 
day  flight  of  B-29’s  was  attacked  by  unknown  number  of  Mig’s  near 
Sinanju.  3  29's  were  damaged  but  managed  return  to  base. 

Muccio 


^  The  text  of  telegram  524  read  as  follows : 

“Contact  between  UN  and  CCF  forces  in  Eighth  Army  sector  remained  vir¬ 
tually  nil  yesterday  as  both  continued  regrouping.  (Embtel  517,  December  5.) 

“Vehicular  traffic  behind  enemy  line  relatively  heavy  last  night,  atx)ut  400 
vehicles  being  observed,  mostly  moving  south  with  main  concentration  on 
Kanggye-Huichon  road.  Yesterday  two  Mig  15’s  attacked  four  UN  .jets  in 
vicinity  Kanggye.  damaging  one  of  the  latter.  Migs  fled  into  Manchuria  when 
pursued  by  UN  planes.”  (795.00/12-650) 


705.00/12-750 

Memorandum  of  Conversation,  by  the  Ambassador  at  Large  {Jessup) 


TOP  SECRET 

Subject :  Truman-Attlee  Talks 
Participants:  United  Kingdom 
Sir  Oliver  Franks 
Sir  Roger  ^fakins 
Mr.  Robert  Scott 


[Washington,]  December  7,  1950. 

United  States 
The  Secretary  of  State 
Mr.  Matthews 
Mr.  Rusk 
Mr.  Nitze 
IMr.  Jessup 
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Sir  Oliver  suggested  the  desirabilit}’  of  a  short  meeting  tomorrow 
morning  between  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  to  tie  things 
ui).  Presumably  it  could  not  be  held  before  that  because  the  group 
working  on  the  raw  material  question  would  not  be  ready.  This  was 
agreed  upon. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  there  should  be  an  attempt 
to  draw  up  agreed  conclusions  as  a  private  record.  It  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  public  Communique.  In  regard  to  that,  Sir  Oliver 
said  that  anything  in  the  Communique  on  the  Far  East  was  very 
important.  In  phrasing  it,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  worry  in 
Europe,  including  the  United  Kingdom  which  the  Prime  Minister  has 
represented  in  person  here,  is  a  very  real  thing.  Sir  Roger  Makins 
suggested  that  the  Communique  might  contain  the  thought  that  it 
had  not  been  the  purpose  of  these  meetings  to  reach  conclusions.  There 
was  no  decision  on  these  matters. 

Sir  Roger  said  that  the  Prime  Minister  this  afternoon  would  want 
to  make  a  statement  on  Indochina  since  he  had  talked  with  the 
French  about  this  in  London.  This  statement  would  not  contain  any 
concrete  request  and  would  not  call  for  action.  Mr.  Attlee  would  also 
say  something  about  Japan,  but  again  there  would  be  no  specific 
points. 

The  Prime  Minister  may  also  touch  on  the  question  of  US-I'K 
organization  and  may  hand  the  President  a  paper  on  this.  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Prime  Minister  approved  the  action  which  we  have 
taken  in  sending  the  letter  to  M.  Schuman,  and  that  we  could  go  ahead 
with  the  whole  Spofford  Plan  operation.  On  the  question  of  the  arma¬ 
ment  effort,  he  did  not  think  the  Prime  Minister  was  yet  clear  and 
that  this  would  have  to  come  up  later. 

^.Ir.  Nitze  reported  on  certain  intelligence  items  which  had  come  to 
us  indicating  the  possible  link  between  stepped  up  activities  in  East 
Germany  and  the  developments  in  Asia. 

The  Secretary  then  went  over  orally  the  memorandum  entitled, 
“United  States  Position  on  Two  Principal  Alternative  Courses  in 
Korea.”  ^  The  following  reactions  were  noted.  The  British  agreed 
on  5a,  made  no  comment  on  5J,  a,  or  d.  On  e  m,  they  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  the  question ;  and  on  Sir  Oliver  agreed  on  the  first 
sentence.  lie  and  Sir  Roger  agreed  that  some  United  Nations  forces 
would  have  to  stay  in  Korea  during  the  period  of  negotiations. 

On  /  dealing  with  Formosa,  Sir  Oliver  asked  whether  the  foreign 
policy  referred  to  included  the  following  three  points : 

( 1 )  Continued  recognition  of  Chiang, 

(2)  Denial  of  Formosa  to  the  mainland,  and 


*  Annexed  to  this  document. 
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(3)  An  assertion  that  in  some  way  and  at  some  time  in  the  future 
Formosa  would  belong  to  China. 

lie  wondered  whether  this  was  correct,  or  whether  2  was  the  main 
point.  The  Secretary  said  that  was  at  least  a  starting  point,  and  it 
was  difficult  in  such  matters  to  use  such  words  as  “forever”.  Sir  Oliver 
said  he  had  raised  this  question  for  general  reasons. 

Skipping  to  the  second  course,  which  is  the  failure  to  get  a  cease-fire, 
he  thought  the  United  States  was  assuming  United  Nations  support 
which  he  thought  would  be  hard  to  get. 

In  regard  to  Formosa,  the  British  recognize  the  force  of  the  military 
considerations  which  we  had  advanced  and  their  military  people  also 
agreed.  They  were  not  however  impressed  by  our  position  on  continu¬ 
ing  to  recognize  Chiang  Kai-shek.  They  understood  that  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Peking  Goveimment  by  the  United  States  was  out,  but 
they  questioned  the  continued  recognition  of  Chiang. 

The  Secretary  agreed  there  was  a  lot  of  trouble  wrapped  up  in  this 
problem,  and  he  did  not  know  the  answer.  If  one  starts  with  the 
proposition  that  we  want  to  deny  Formosa  to  the  mainland,  there  is 
no  question  that  Chiang  is  a  factor  in  this  denial.  He  is  on  the  spot. 
While  we  did  not  like  the  situation  any  better  than  the  British  do,  it  is 
dangerous  to  talk  about  the  point  Sir  Oliver  raised. 

Mr.  Scott  said  he  thought  there  were  two  alternatives  and  not  three. 
The  first  was  to  make  an  effort  to  reach  a  settlement  with  the  Chinese 
Communists,  and  the  second  was  to  get  into  war  with  them.  On  the 
first  alternative,  he  said  we  must  make  the  effort  since  so  much  world 
opinion  and  United  Nations  opinion  expected  it.  Speaking  personally, 
he  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  settlement.  He  left  to  one 
side  the  question  of  recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communists  by  the 
United  States,  but  they  thought  that  in  the  United  Nations  there 
should  be  effective  representation  of  China  which  was  not  now  the 
case.  Tlie  United  Kingdom  docs  not  believe  that  the  conduct  of  the 
government  is  the  test  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  seated.  If 
they  were  seated,  then  they  must  either  comply  with  their  Charter 
obligations  or  be  denounced.  The  Secretary  asked  whether  their  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  any  different  from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Scott 
said  no  but  Chinese  Communists  were  now  outlaws  and  there  was 
much  support  of  the  idea  that  they  ought  to  have  the  seat  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Kingdom  would  like  to  put  this  to  the 
test  and  see  how  they  behave.  He  then  analyzed  their  arguments 
about  the  way  in  which  they  were  merely  helping  North  Korea  which 
is  a  government  they  had  recognized,  and  he  said  they  made  out  “quite 
a  strong  legal  case”  which  appeals  to  a  great  many. 
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Mr.  Scott  tlien  argued  that  we  should  try  to  establish  a  position 
of  consistent  and  unwavering  policy.  Regarding  Formosa,  we  had 
once  said  it  was  of  no  strategic  importance  and  now  we  say  it  is.  We 
ought  to  reaffirm  the  Cairo  Declaration.  In  doing  so,  we  would  say 
it  must  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole.  We  would  argue  that  the  part  on 
Korea  is  the  most  important  and  that,  before  we  looked  at  the  question 
of  Formosa  and  other  questions,  we  should  get  implementation  of 
the  agreement  on  Korea.  We  should  point  out  that  this  is  a  new  Chi¬ 
nese  Government  which  has  repudiated  some  of  the  earlier  Chinese 
obligations  and  we  should  ask  whether  they  accept  the  principles  of 
the  Cairo  Declaration  which  includes  the  renunciation  of  aggression 
and  of  any  desire  for  territory.  These  general  principles  were  stated 
in  the  Declaration  in  regard  to  Japan,  but  they  were  of  general 
application.  If  China  accepted  them,  that  would  be  good.  He  did  not 
think  this  course  would  settle  the  whole  Far  Eastern  problem,  but 
if  war  broke  out  in  the  East  it  would  become  a  world  war.  At  that  point 
Korea  would  be  very  similar  to  the  case  of  Greece  in  World  War  II. 
lie  admitted  that  the  success  of  the  policy  he  outlined  was  doubtful, 
but  it  would  carry  world  opinion  with  us.  It  would  safeguard  both 
Korea  and  Formosa.  It  would  show  that  our  policy  is  not  based  on 
expediency  and  opportunism,  but  is  consistent.  He  stressed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  United  Nations  regarding  Korea  and  said  that  his 
lu’oposal  offered  the  only  hope  for  a  United  Nations  solution  regard¬ 
ing  Korea.  The  United  Nations  might  be  able  to  do  its  job  if  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  seated  instead  of  having  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  the  ingenuous  position  of  negotiating  with  outlaws. 

The  Secretary,  without  commenting  on  the  proposals,  inquired 
whether  in  the  end  this  policy  would  mean  that  both  Korea  and 
Formosa  would  be  in  communist  hands. 

Mr.  Scott  recalled  that,  even  before  the  present  situation  developed, 
wo  had  both  felt  that  at  some  time  Korea  might  become  communist. 
This  was  a  risk  but  the  risk  would  exist  under  any  plan,  for  example, 
if  we  had  all-Korean  elections.  He  did  not  know  whether  under  this 
plan  Formosa  would  eventually  be  in  communist  hands,  but  this  plan 
would  not  increase  our  risks. 

The  Secretary  said  that,  while  it  was  true  Mr.  Scott  had  outlined 
what  might  be  considered  a  consistent  and  logical  policy,  he  feared 
the  end  of  it  would  be  grave  danger.  He  mentioned  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  did  give  Fonimsa  to  China  but  said  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  prolong  the  discussion  by  arguing  what  might  seem  to  be  merely 
a  lawyer’s  point. 

Sir  Oliver  said  he  would  like  to  recall  certain  elements  of  British 
foreign  policy  over  the  last  two  centuries.  They  had  never  been  a  large 
land  power  and  therefore  they  had  always  had  to  act  on  the  basis 
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of  working  v/ith  other  countries.  The  United  States,  in  addition  to 
being  a  sea  and  air  power,  was  also  a  large  land  power  with  all  of  the 
industrial  capacity  which  that  involved.  He  thought,  however,  even  if 
this  great  power  of  the  United  States  were,  contrasted  with  tlie  large 
world  mass,  the  United  States  would  need  to  accept  the  same  principle 
which  the  British  had  followed.  This  principle  of  solidarity  with  other 
countries  now  works,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  through  the  United 
Nations. 

The  meeting  had  to  adjourn  so  that  the  Secretary  and  Sir  Oliver 
could  keep  a  luncheon  engagement. 

Philip  C.  Jessup 

[Annex] 

U.S.  Position  on  Two  Principal  Alteknati\^  Courses  in  Korea  ^ 

I.  The  first  course:  Early  and  unconditional  cease-fire. 

1.  The  first  course  assumes : 

(a)  A  cease-fire,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  38th  Parallel,  with¬ 
out  political  conditions. 

( h )  Regrouping  of  UN  forces  in  South  Korea. 

(c)  Freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  regroup  their 
own  forces  north  of  the  cease-fire  line. 

{d)  Probable  negotiations  on  Far  Eastern  questions  (not  to  be 
proposed  by  U.S.). 

2.  Under  this  course  of  action,  there  would  be  a  cease-fire  on  the 
ground,  air  operations  against  the  enemy  would  be  suspended,  and 
hostile  military  action  would  not  be  undertaken  against  any  part  of 
the  China  mainland. 

3.  During  the  course  of  any  negotiations  or  UN  action  which  might 
follow  a  cease-fire,  the  United  States  should  take  the  following  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  questions  indicated : 

(a)  Rix-foxcer  resolution:  Further  consideration  of  the  six-power 
resolution  would  be  temporaidly  suspended  in  the  UN  General 
Assembly. 

(5)  Discussion  of  Korea  in  the  Security  Council:  The  United 
States  should  not  accept  any  Communist  demand  that,  as  a  precon¬ 
dition  for  the  discussion  of  Korea  in  the  Security  Council,  the  UN 
should  oust  KMT  delegates  and  seat  Communist  delegates  in  the 
Chinese  seat.  Otherwise,  the  United  States  should  be  willing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  Korea  in  the  Security  Council  and  to  have  the  Peiping  repre¬ 
sentatives  seated  at  the  table  for  that  purpose. 


*  The  source  text  bears  no  indication  of  authorship,  but  presumably  this  was 
tlie  paper  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Hickerson  and  Rusk  at  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Acheson  ; 
see  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Battle,  December  5,  p.  1410. 
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(c)  Discussions  outside  the  Security  Council:  The  United  States 
siiould  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  a  negotiation  respecting  Korea 
with  the  interested  governments  and  authorities,  including  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Peiping  regime.  Presumably,  these  discussions  should 
be  held  at  the  seat  of  the  IJN. 

{d)  The  agenda  of  negotiations :  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
deal  first  with  the  question  of  Korea  in  any  discussions  or  negotia¬ 
tions.  We  should  specifically  reject  the  linking  up  of  other  questions 
such  as  Formosa  and  the  Chinese  seat  in  the  UN,  in  such  a  Avay  as  to 
reward  the  Chinese  for  their  aggression  in  Korea.  We  should  resist 
inclusion  of  any  irrelevant  items  on  the  agenda  in  the  first  instance, 
particularly  by  thorough  discussion  of  the  matter  and  its  implications 
with  our  friends.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  the  agenda  to 
maintain  unity  with  our  friends,  we  should  accept  the  inclusion  of 
items  other  than  Korea  without,  however,  making  any  prior  com¬ 
mitments  with  respect  to  our  views  on  any  particular  problem.  In 
this  case,  we  might  well  include  items  of  interest  to  us  (e.g..  Com¬ 
munist  recognition  and  support  of  Ho  Chih-Minh,  Tibet,  treatment 
of  U.S.  pei-sons  and  property  in  China)  along  with  items  which  the 
Commmiists  may  insist  upon  raising. 

(e)  Korean  settlement:  Our  maximum  aim  in  negotiation  would 
be  an  orderly  unification  of  Korea  with  extensive  UN  participation  in 
accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly.  Our  mini¬ 
mum  aim  would  be  a  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  June  25, 1950. 

In  considering  the  details  of  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Korea,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  following : 

(i)  We  now  Imow  that  we  cannot  impose  a  full  UN  settlement 
in  Korea  by  force  in  the  present  world  situation. 

(ii)  We  should  like  to  reach  a  conclusion  which  gets  our  forces 
out  of  Korea  by  stages  under  honorable  conditions  and  in  such 
a  situation  as  not  to  require  their  return. 

(iii)  We  must  take  into  account  the  fate  of  the  South  Koreans 
in  any  settlement. 

(iv)  Any  solution  for  Korea  must  take  into  account  the  great 
pressure  which  will  be  exerted  by  its  large  Communist  neighbors 
to  turn  Korea  into  a  Communist  state.  At  the  present  time,  a  uni¬ 
fied  Korea  would  be  more  likely  to  turn  to  Communism  than 
would  the  southern  part  of  a  divided  Korea.  To  the  extent  that 
UN  supervision  could  be  effective,  the  threat  of  Communism  in 
Korea  would  be  reduced  or  retarded. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  United  States  should  be  willing  to  accept 
a  settlement  for  Korea  along  the  following  lines : 

(i)  Initially  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  be  supported  and 
strengthened  south  of  the  38th  Parallel.  This  should  include 
action  in  the  political,  economic  and  military  fields  to  place  it 
in  an  effective  position  to  maintain  itself  against  pressures  short 
of  major  overt  aggression.  Special  attention  might  be  given  to 
friendly  association  between  South  Korea  and  Japan  in  order 
to  introduce  some  countervailing  influence  to  that  of  its  Com¬ 
munist  neighbors. 
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(ii)  A  United  Nations  commission  should  be  given  the  task 
of  arranging  for  the  ultimate  unification  of  Korea  and  to  super¬ 
vise  the  electoral  and  constituent  steps  by  which  this  unification 
might  be  accomplished. 

(iii)  Pending  the  unification  of  Korea,  the  United  Nations 
rehabilitation  program  should  be  limited  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

(iv)  A  United  Nations  Commission  should  arrange  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  Chinese  forces  from  North  Korea. 

(v)  Similarly,  a  United  Nations  commission  should  arrange  for 
the  phased  withdrawal  of  United  Nations  forces  from  Korea;  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  situation  in  Korea  may  require  the 
retention  in  that  country  of  certain  UN  contingents  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  to  deter  the  early  resumption  of  fighting.  If  other 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  were  themselves  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibility,  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  with¬ 
draw  all  of  its  own  forces. 

(/)  Foi'mosa:  We  should  seek  to  exclude  the  subject  of  Formosa 
from  any  negotiations  about  Korea,  unless  its  inclusion  is  essential  to 
maintain  unity  among  our  friends.  If  it  is  included,  our  position  would 
be  to  maintain  our  present  policy.  We  cannot  alter  our  present  position 
on  Formosa  as  a  reward  for  Chinese  aggression  in  Korea.  We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  have  the  question  of  Formosa  considered  in  any  appropriate 
forum  for  peacend  settlement.  Pending  a  final  disposition  of  the 
question,  we  reserve  freedom  of  action  to  use  U.S.  forces  to  prevent 
a  forcible  seizure  of  the  island.  In  any  final  disposition,  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  as 
well  as  of  the  existing  strategic  situation  in  the  Pacific. 

{g)  Chinese  seat  in  the  UN:  We  oppose  the  seating  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Peiping  in  the  UN.  We  must  take  a  very  strong  position  on  this 
issue  so  long  as  Peiping  is  in  the  role  of  an  aggressor.  If  the  issue  is 
considered  in  a  UN  body  in  which  there  is  no  veto,  the  United  States 
will  oppose  the  Chinese  Communists  and  will  make  no  commitments 
about  the  use  of  its  influence  to  support  this  position  but  will  accept 
a  parliamentarv  result  and  not  walk  out  of  any  UN  body.  In  the 
Security  Council  we  should  adopt  the  same  position  but  should  main¬ 
tain  that  this  question  is  not  subject  to  the  veto. 

(h)  Japanese  Peace  Treaty:  The  United  States  can  make  no  com¬ 
mitment  which  involves  a  veto  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by  Communist 
China  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Japanese  peace  settlement. 

II.  The  seco-nd  course :  Continuation  of  Hostilities. 

1.  The  second  course  assumes : 

(a)  Rejection  by  the  Communist  High  Command  of  a  cease-fire,  or 
the  attachment  of  unacceptable  conditions  to  a  cease-fire. 

{h)  Continued  resistance  by  UN  forces  to  Chinese  aggression. 

(c)  Possibility  of  evacuation  of  UN  forces  from  Korea  as  a  result 
of  military  necessity. 

2.  In  this  contingency,  the  UN  and  US  will  be  confronted  by  the 
problem  of  refusing  to  accept  an  aggression  without,  at  the  same  time. 
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becoming  increasingly  involved  in  a  war  in  Asia  which  would  further 
weaken  the  ability  of  the  free  world  to  deter  or  meet  a  Russian  attack. 

3.  All  reasonable  effort  should  be  made,  consistent  with  the  realities 
of  our  worldwide  military  situation,  to  increase  militar}",  material 
and  moral  support  of  the  United  Nations  operation  in  Korea. 

4.  Our  political  effort  in  the  United  Nations  should  be  directed 
toward  mobilizing  and  maintaining  the  maximum  degree  of  support 
for  such  action  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  against  Communist 
China  in  order  to  resist  the  aggression  in  Korea,  including  the  UN 
finding  of  aggression. 

5.  The  United  States  believes  that  the  United  Nations  cannot 
accept  an  aggression,  even  by  a  great  power,  without  taking  such 
action  as  it  can  to  suppress  it.  The  United  States  should  not  place 
itself  in  the  historical  role  of  accepting  an  open  and  flagrant  act  of 
aggression.  Failing  a  cease-fire.  United  Nations  forces  should  attempt 
to  resist  the  aggression  in  Korea  so  long  as  there  is  a  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  of  ability  to  do  so;  any  United  Nations  evacuation  of  Korea 
should  be  clearly  the  result  of  military  necessity. 

6.  In  the  event  of  a  forced  evacuation  of  Korea,  the  following 
course  of  action  should  be  pursued : 

{a)  Continued  air  and  naval  action  on  a  reduced  scale  against  the 
enemy  in  Korea. 

{h)  The  imposition  of  diplomatic  and  economic  sanctions  against 
the  aggressor,  including  breach  of  diplomatic  relations,  postponement 
of  further  consideration  of  the  Chinese  seat  in  the  United  Nations, 
commercial  embargo,  and  freezing  of  financial  assets. 

(c)  Covert  operations  against  the  mainland  of  China,  with  the 
exploitation  of  Nationalist  capabilities  to  contribute  to  such 
operations. 

{d)  It  would  not  be  our  intention  to  undertake  militai'y  action 
against  the  Chinese  mainland,  provided  the  Chinese  Communists  do 
not  themselves  extend  the  nature  of  their  operations  by  large-scale 
air  attacks  against  UN  forces,  attacks  on  Japan,  "Ryukyus  or 
Formosa. 

{e)  While  not  excluding  the  possibility  of  a  naval  and  air  blockade 
of  Cbina,  it  would  probably  be  desirable  to  attempt  to  effect  the  same 
result  by  concerted  action  of  other  governments  in  the  field  of  economic 
sanctions. 

While  the  above  measures  could  more  advantageously  be  taken  as 
a  part  of  general  UN  sanctions,  the  United  States  may  wish  to  act 
unilaterally  in  particular  cases,  for  example  the  freezing  of  Chinese 
Communist  assets  and  trade  restrictions.  In  addition,  any  or  all  of  the 
al)ove  actions  would  have  to  be  taken  in  the  light  of  the  global  situa¬ 
tion  and  our  commitments  elsewhere. 
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310/12-750  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  7, 1950—11 : 45  a.  m. 

^’tact  [Deceived  December  7 — 12 : 12  p.  m.] 

949.  Personal  for  President  and  Secretary.  Following  is  memoran¬ 
dum  prepared  by  Ambassador  Gross  and  Minister  Koss,  considered 
by  USUN  staff,  and  with  which  I  fully  concur. 

“Mindful  of  our  special  responsibilities  for  and  concern  with  UN 
affairs  and  considering  that  one  of  the  basic  premises  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  the  preservation  of  the  UN,  the  following  are  our  views ; 

^  The  British,  against  their  own  best  interests,  are  assuming  at  the 
UN  an  initiative  with  the  Commonwealth  and  the  North  Atlantic 
group  on  a  negative  and  defeatist  basis. 

They  fail  to  understand  the  essential  reason  for  pressing  for  action 
on  the  Six-Power  resolution.  This  resolution  symbolizes  (1)  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  the  sponsors  and  of  the  other  47  members  who  supported  UN 
action  in  Korea — and  (2)  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
by  its  veto  thv^art  the  will  of  the  UN. 

The  issue  of  the  cease-fire  is  a  tactical  militai-y  issue.  If  a  cease-fire 
arrangement  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  or  liquidate  a  limited 
military  situation,  such  an  arrangement  must  not  be  permitted  to 
undercut  the  essential  requirement  of  preserving  the  political  and 
moral  authority  of  the  UN. 

It  will  assist,  rather  than  hinder,  the  accomplishment  of  both 
objectives,  i.e.,  obtaining  an  acceptable  cease-fire  and  maintaining  the 
authoritv  of  the  UN,  it  we  insist  that  we  proceed  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Six-Power  resolution. 

We  must  also  make  clear  that  if  this  resolution  is  defied,  we  shall 
ui’ge  the  UN  to  name  the  aggressor  and  to  call  for  the  assistance  of 
all  members  in  repelling  the  aggression.  The  UN  would  thus  show 
its  firm  intention  to  vindicate  its  authority  when  the  means  and 
circumstances  permit. 

No  other  course  suffices  to  preserve  the  moral  integrity  of  the  UN. 
No  other  course  can  preserve  the  solidarity  of  the  free  world  nor 
assure  the  survival  of  the  UN  itself.  If  the  UN  is  thus  destroyed,  we 
shall  revert  to  a  chaos  in  which  every  nation,  in  isolation,  must  deal 
with  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression  and  subversion. 

Our  declaration  of  intention  to  proceed  on  this  course  is  the  only 
way  to  ))revent  a  rapid  deterioration  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
I)eople  all  over  the  world  in  the  enduring  values  of  the  UN  and  in 
American  leadership.  The  UN  won  the  first  battle  in  the  war  against 
it  by  accomplishing  the  objective  of  repressing  the  North  Korean 
invasion.  It  may  lose  the  second  battle,  now  being  fought  against  it 
bv  the  new  aggressor.  By  following  the  course  here  suggested,  it  can 
prove  that  it  will  persevere  in  its  intention  to  win  the  war.” 

Austin 


4C8-806 — 7fr 
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795.00/12-750 

Memoratulum  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs  {Cluhb) 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastei'ii  Affairs  {F  ask) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  7, 1950. 

Chinese  Intervention  in  Korea — Current  Intentions 

Eeference:  CA  Memorandum,  December  1,  1950,  “Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  Intervention  in  Korea — Counter  Strategy” 

The  following  comments  ai-e  offered  in  respect  to  the  situation  which 
has  arisen  as  a  consequence  of  massive  Chinese  Communist  interven¬ 
tion  in  Korea, 

Basic  Assumptions : 

1.  The  free  world  is  now  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  AVorld  W ar  III. 

2.  The  next  stage,  by  Moscow  planning,  probably  envisages  either 
(a)  the  rapid  development  of  new  peripheral  conflagrations  leading 
up  to  direct  war  between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSE,  or  (h)  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  the  USSE  and  the  U.S.  immediately  from  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Korea. 

3.  In  either  event  the  USSE  would  endeavor  to  isolate  the  U.S.  from 
its  present  allies,  insofar  as  possible. 

4.  The  outbreak  of  war  with  the  U.S.,  although  having  a  back- 
gromid  of  Soviet  propaganda,  would  be  in  the  foi-m  of  an  unheralded 
sudden  strike  against  U.S.  power  at  points  where  it  is  exposed  and 
accessible  to  Soviet  military  strength,  with  objectives  on  the  North 
American  continent  included  in  that  strike. 

M oscow-Peiping  Intentions : 

The  Indian  messages  of  August  current  (see  especially  Delhi’s  4()G, 
August  24  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Chinese  Communists  had  only 
limited  objectives  with  respect  to  American  relationships  with  Formosa 
and  Korea.  Chou  En-lai’s  w’arning  (Delhi’s  telegram  831,  October  4) 
was,  it  will  be  recalled,  related  to  the  38th  Parallel  and  by  clear  infer¬ 
ence  projected  no  Chinese  movement  unless  foreign  UN  forces  crossed 
the  38th  Parallel:  forces  comprising  only  South  Korean  elements 
might  go  north  over  that  line  without  the  threat  of  Chinese 
intervention. 

Meetings  with  high  Soviet  officials  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
held  in  Peiping  in  both  August  and  October,  It  is  not  clear  that  Chinese 
Communist  objectives  (that  is,  ^Moscow  objectives)  were  not  changed 
as  a  consequence  of  those  meetings.  It  is  clear  in  any  event  that  Chinese 
Communist  propaganda  is  now  aimed  at  (1)  the  ousting  of  TIN  forces 

*  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  vol.  vi,  p.  446. 
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from  the  Korean  peninsula  or  their  annihilation ;  (2)  the  removal  of 
the  7th  Fleet  from  the  Formosa  strait;  (3)  the  cessation  of  U.S.  aid 
to  the  National  Government  on  Formosa;  (4)  the  seating  of  Commu¬ 
nist  China  in  the  UN ;  and  (5)  Chinese  Communist  participation  in 
a  peace  settlement  with  Japan. 

UN  forces  are  now  in  retreat,  and  no  propaganda  gloss  put  on 
communiques  from  the  UN  side  would  be  able  to  hide  from  the  Chinese 
Communist  commanders  in  the  field  the  fact  that  the  UN  militai’y 
position  has  badly  deteriorated.  Until  the  fronts  are  stabilized,  we 
should  be  negotiating  from  a  position  of  weakness  and  in  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Chinese  Communist  negotiators  would  surely  ask  for 
every  conceivable  political  concession.  They  would  possibly  demand 
in  addition  that  in  the  withdrawal  of  UN  forces  (if  conceded)  the 
forces  should  be  without  their  arms  and  be  under  the  watchful  surveil¬ 
lance  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  They  might  propose  in  addition 
that  the  UN  bear  the  burden  of  Korean  rehabilitation — of  coui'se  under 
the  direction  of  the  “local  authorities”.  There  would  appear  to  be  little 
profit  from  a  deal  which  not  only  conceded  gratis  all  Communist 
demands  but  required  that  we  foot  the  bill.  Munich  couldn’t  hold  a 
candle  to  it. 

Advantages  of  Continuation  of  UN  Operation: 

The  objective  situation  in  Korea  appears  to  offer  little  promise  that 
the  UN  forces  would  be  granted  a  cease-fire  arrangement  which  would 
leave  them  with  a  shred  of  prestige  or  even  safety.  Vyshinsky’s  re¬ 
action  to  the  11-Power  proposal  ^  would  appear  to  be  an  augur  of  what 
can  be  expected  fi'om  Peiping  in  reply  to  the  demarche  of  Sir  Benegal 
Kau. 

If  there  appears  to  be  little  potential  for  a  cease-fire  and  a  subsequent 
compromise  agreement,  however,  there  are  still  elements  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  seem  to  offer  some  benefits  from  a  continuation  of  the  UN 
military  operation  in  its  present  character.  If  it  is  militarily  feasible, 
the  UN  forces  might  be  kept  in  being  in  a  relatively  restricted  beach¬ 
head  with  good  poi-t  facilities  which  could  be  made  into  a  “Stalingrad” 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  would  find  very  costly  to  reduce.  This 
should  be  practicable  and  possible  in  view  of  the  UN  possession  of 

’Reference  is  to  the  appeal  of  the  13  Arab-Aslan  nations;  see  the  memo¬ 
randum  by  Mr.  Hickerson,  December  5,  p.  1408.  During  the  General  A.ssembly 
meeting  on  December  6,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  had  made  the  following  statement ; 

“It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  United  States  armed  forces  crossed  the 
38tli  parallel  with  the  approval,  among  others,  of  the  authors  of  a  statement 
issued  by  several  Powers  and  published  in  the  Press,  in  which  they  now  plead 
that  a  halt  should  be  called  at  the  38th  parallel  and  that  that  line  should  not 
be  crossed.  Yet  at  that  time  they  gave  their  full  support  to  the  northward  march 
of  MacArthur’s  legions  beyond  the  38th  parallel  and  to  the  Manchurian  border.” 
(U.X.  document  A/PV.319) 
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truly  superior  weapons,  including  an  air  force,  which  contribute  sub- 
stantiall}'  to  redress  the  balance  of  forces  between  the  opposing  sides. 
If  this  is,  as  postulated,  one  sector  in  the  preliminai'y  stage  of  world 
War  III  it  should  be  exploited  as  such,  for  what  it  is  worth  to  the 
global  struggle. 

There  are  fruits  which  could  logically  be  expected  to  come  from 
the  maintenance  of  the  UN  position  in  Korea  which  are  worth  striv¬ 
ing  for.  Certain  developments  which  could  logically  be  anticipated 
to  follow  from  continuation  of  the  UN  action,  and  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  UN  allies,  are  the  following ; 

1.  The  Chinese  Communists,  entering  into  Korea  in  such  force  as 
the  present,  can  hardly  avoid  trampling  upon  certain  political  and 
administrative  rights  of  the  Koreans  in  the  area  invaded. 

2.  The  Chinese  Communists,  if  condemned  by  the  UN  as  aggres¬ 
sors,  will  possibly  suffer  certain  political  disadvantages  at  home. 
Their  drive  for  a  UN  seat  would  be  effectively  checked. 

3.  The  areas  under  occupation,  and  particularly  North  Koi’ea,  have 
been  badly  torn  up  by  war,  and  the  Communist  occupants  will  there¬ 
fore  sustain  an  additional  burden  of  rehabilitation — and  at  the  same 
time  face  the  discontents  of  the  Korean  population. 

4.  The  military  action  itself,  as  carried  out  against  the  UN  forces, 
will  constitute  an  attritive  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  Chinese 
nation.  If  it  be  argued  that  the  Chinese  are  readily  able  to  meet 
drains  on  their  manpower  whereas  the  Occidental  UN  member  States 
supporting  the  UN  operation  are  not,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  to  be 
noted  that  the  Chinese  nation  lacks  anything  approaching  the  same 
capacity  to  meet  drains  on  its  material  resources.  This  is  particularly 
true  at  a  time  when  the  Chinese  economy  is  still  suffering  from  long 
years  of  war  and  civil  war.  Whether  the  USSK  is  in  a  position 
readily  to  make  up  those  material  deficits  is  an  open  question. 

5.  The  very  successes  which  have  attended  the  Chinese  drive  will 
tend  to  increase  their  self-confidence,  even  their  arrogance.  This 
might  possibly  be  true  to  a  certain  degree  even  vis-a-vis  Moscow,  as 
well  as  in  respect  to  the  so-called  “imperialist  camp”  against  which 
they  are  currently  warring.  This  situation  will  be  aggravated  perhaps 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  Chinese  Communists  will  be  in  occupa¬ 
tion  of  an  area  long  considered  by  the  Soviet  Union  (and  before  the 
USSR,  by  Tsarist  Russia)  to  be  of  considerable  strategic  and 
political  importance  to  Russia  rather  than  to  China.  There  does  exist 
in  the  present  situation,  in  short,  the  seeds  of  .some  possible  dissension 
between  the  Moscow-Peiping  alliance. 

G.  For  so  long  as  the  Chinese  Communists  are  engaged  in  Korea 
they  will  presumably  be  correspondingly  braked  as  regards  other 
ventures  directed,  by  hypothesis,  toward  Indochina,  Formosa,  or  other 
areas  on  their  periphery.  That  would  constitute  a  net  gain. 

7.  Both  dissident  “guerrillas”  and  bandits,  and  other  discontented 
elements  in  China  Proper,  w’ould  be  emboldened  by  continuation  of 
the  present  struggle,  where  they  would  be  disheartened  by  a  quick 
collapse  of  the  UN  forces  under  the  blows  of  the  People’s  Liberation 
Army.  The  initial  roll-up  of  the  enemy  front  in  satellite  territory, 
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suggested  as  one  way  of  throwing  the  USSR  off  balance,  would  per¬ 
haps  develop  as  a  possibility  in  China.  JMorale  in  Formosa  would 
also  be  maintained,  where  otherwise  it  would  fail.  The  situatioiy  in 
Japan  could  better  be  held  stable,  where  disquiet  and  vacillation 
would  surely  follow  upon  any  rapid  withdrawal  from  the  peniiisula. 
The  support  that  a  continuing  UN  campaign  would  offer  to  political 
resistance  to  Communism  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia  is  another 
goal  to  be  achieved. 

In  sum,  a  new  objective  in  Korea  should  now  replace  the  first 
objective  of  UN  forces,  namely,  the  U.S.  should  strive  through  the 
localized  UN  operation  to  increase  the  strength  of  its  political  alli¬ 
ances  throughout  the  world,  which  development  should  be  paralleled 
by  the  progi'essive  outlawry  of  the  Moscow-Peiping  combine  and  its 
satellite  friends.  The  original  UN  view  that  the  Korean  peninsula 
can  be  conquered,  unified,  stabilized,  and  rehabilitated  through  UN 
military,  political,  and  economic  means  must,  however,  now  be 
abandoned ;  and,  in  certain  contingencies,  the  UN  military  campaign 
itself  mav  have  to  be  abandoned.  IVe  should  therefore  make  certain 
that  we  are  found  in  a  military  position  to  accomplish  evacuation  of 
the  UN  forces  in  the  event  that  (1)  there  intervene  other  major  de¬ 
velopments  which  make  a  redistribution  of  those  forces  advisable,  or 
(2)  it  is  the  UN  will  that  the  project  be  abandoned  as  hopeless  from 
a  militarv  point  of  view.  The  withdrawal,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
like  the  UN  challenge  to  aggression  in  the  first  instance,  should  be 
by  UN  mandate. 

Glohnl  Redistrih'ittwn  of  U.S.  Forces : 

A  concentration  of  U.S.  military  effort,  or  even  UN  military  effort, 
on  Korea  alone  would  be  justified  only  on  the  basis  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  ISloscow-Peiping  axis  at  the  present  time  contemplates  only 
a  limited  peripheral  of)eration  and  not  the  development  of  the  Korean 
hostilities  in  the  near  future  into  the  dimensions  of  World  War  III. 
Such  an  assumption  cannot  safely  be  assumed.  It  is  because  of  this 
circumstance  that  neither  the  U.S.  nor  any  of  its  allies  should  be 
caused  to  keep  in  Korea  contingents  which  cannot  safely  be  S])ared 
from  strategic  areas  of  greater  importance  for  the  global  defense  of 
the  free  world.  It  is  clear  that  the  over-all  world  danger  is  increasing. 
It  is  truly  desirable  that  the  UN  Korea  operation  be  kept  in  being,  in 
at  least  token  form  and  ]')roforably  in  effective  form,  in  the  anticijiation 
that  at  least  some  of  the  benefits  listed  in  the  foregoing  section  may 
be  gained,  and  in  order  that  there  shall  be  full  exploitation  of  all 
reasonably  safe  opportunities  that  may  develop  for  inflicting  a  defeat 
on  some  sector  of  the  world  Communist  camp.  The  UN  commitment, 
however,  should  be  related  to  our  over-all  cajiabilities  and  demands 
on  our  strength  from  the  main  theaters  of  potential  conflict,  and  the 
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circumstances  and  times  alike  appear  to  demand  that  the  U.S.  con¬ 
tingent  particularly  should  be  reduced  substantially  in  order  that  ■wo 
may  strengthen  other,  more  important  areas.  It  is  tentatively  suggested 
that  approximately  all  but  two  or  three  full  divisions  of  the  U.S.  forces 
should  be  evacuated  in  the  near  future,  wliile  the  UN  nations  support 
it,  the  UN  action  should  be  asked  for  stronger  contingents.  The  UN 
force  is  not  small :  under  General  Walker’s  command  alone  there  are 
4  U.S.  divisions,  8  ROK  divisions,  2  British  brigades,  1  Turkish 
brigade,  the  U.S.  187th  Airborne  RCT,  and  smaller  Filipino  and 
Thai  units.*  The  ROK  force  particularly  is  presumably  subject  to 
expansion.  Perhaps  other  contingents  than  the  American  can  be  built 
up  as  well.  But  if  the  U.S.  partial  withdrawal  leads  in  due  course  to 
termination  of  the  UN  operation  before  an  overwhelming  Communist 
threat,  so  be  it. 

As  suggested  in  CA’s  reference  memorandum  of  December  1,  it 
would  seem  essential  that  there  should  in  any  event  be  such  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  forces  as  would  assure  the  primary  defense  of  Japan. 
Germany  and  western  Europe  generally  likewise  have  their  demands 
on  the  forces  of  the  allies.  The  defense  of  the  U.S.  itself  and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  its  new  armies  of  course  should  be  given  priority  over  all  else. 

Conclusion : 

It  is  patent  that  the  demands  of  both  the  Korean  war  and  other 
theaters  cannot  now  be  met  except  by  (1)  making  much  heavier  de¬ 
mands  on  the  armed  forces  of  other  UN  member  States,  and  (2)  mo¬ 
bilization  of  substantially  larger  forces  in  the  U.S.  itself.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  USSR  in  supporting  Peiping’s  intervention 
in  the  Korean  war  presumably  undertook  certain  commitments  to  help 
its  ally  directly  or  indirectly  by  actions  of  its  own — depending  upon 
developments,  for  the  Communist  tactics  are  flexible.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  as  certain  that  the  Soviet  aid  would  be  forthcoming  only  when 
and  if  the  UN  forces  were  to  cross  the  border  of  Korea  and  intrude 
into  the  territory  of  China  itself.  The  Soviet  Union  may  plan  for 
reasons  of  both  military  advantage  and  ix)litical  prestige  to  balance  the 
Chinese  Communist  operation  in  Korea  by  another  operation  of  its 
own,  whether  near  to  or  far  from  the  Korean  theater.  The  immediate 
present,  and  particularly  the  period  when  there  may  be  in  progress  any 
evacuation  of  UN  forces  from  the  peninsula  (which  evacuation  would 
naturally  tend  to  strengthen  other  potential  theaters  of  warfare  in 
which  the  USSR  presumably  has  an  interest) ,  would  appear  to  be  one 
critical  period.  Whether  it  is  the  most  critical  period  remains  to  be  S('en. 
It  does  not  appear  in  any  event,  however,  that  the  free  nations  can 
afford  to  consider  longer  that  they  have  until  1952  to  prepare. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  “Tlie  Command  Line-Up’’,  New  York  Times,  Tlinrs- 
day,  December  7, 1950.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text] 
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Editonal  Note 

The  First  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  met 
on  the  afternoon  of  December  7  from  3  to  4 : 15  p.  m. ;  for  the  record, 
see  U.N.  document  A/C.1/SR.409.  At  this  meeting,  the  Committee  by 
a  vote  of  42  to  5,  with  4  abstentions,  agreed  to  give  priority  to  debating 
the  question  of  intervention  by  the  Central  People’s  Government  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in  Korea.  The  First  Committee,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  vote  during  the  remainder  of  its  sessions  during  1950 
on  the  six-power  draft  resolution  (see  the  editorial  note,  page  1421). 
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United  States  Delegation  Minutes  of  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  President 
T't'uman  and  Prime  Minister  Attlee 


TOP  SECRET 

US  Min-5 


Cabinet  Room,  The  White  House 
Thursday,  December  7, 1950 
3 :45  pm-5  :10  pm 


Participants 


United  States 
The  President 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder 
General  Omar  N.  Bradley 
^Ir.  W.  Averell  Harriman 
Mr.  W.  Stuart  Symington^ 
Ambassador  at  Large  Philip  C.  J essup 
Amb.-designate  Walter  S.  Gifford 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Perkins 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
!Mr.  George  Elsey 


United  Kingdom 
Prime  Minister  Attlee 
Sir  Oliver  Franks 
Field  Marshal  Sir  William 
Slim 

Sir  Roger  INIakins 
Lord  Tedder 
j\Ir.  Robert  Scott 
IMr.  Denis  Rickett 
]\Ir.  John  Banies 


The  President  explained  that  General  ISIarshall  had  been  unav  oid¬ 
ably  detained  but  would  be  there  shortly,  and  he  suggested  that  they 
proceed  with  the  meeting.  If  the  Prime  Minister  had  any  statement  to 

make,  he  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  first  wanted  to  refer  to  all  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  Spofford  Plan  and  to  tell  the  President 
that  they  were  agreed  to  go  forward  at  the  meeting  of  the  Deputies. 
He  said  that  this  did  not  commit  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  precise 
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time  of  the  approach  to  Germany  or  whether  the  agreement  should  be 
reached  through  a  formal  meeting  of  the  Ministers, 

The  President  said  he  was  very  happy  to  know  it. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  he  would  like  to  return  to  the  Far  Eastern 
questions  and  see  where  there  were  agreements  and  where  there  were 
gaps  in  the  agreements.  He  thought  they  were  agreed  we  did  not  wish 
to  become  involveil  in  a  major  war  with  China.  We  were  also  agreed 
that  we  should  hold  on  in  Korea  until  we  are  forced  to  leave.  lie 
thought  these  agreements  led  us  to  the  point  that  sooner  or  later  we 
must  somehow  get  some  kind  of  settlement  in  the  Far  East.  They  were 
standing  on  the  Cairo  agreement.  The  major  point  in  that  agreement 
was  its  provisions  regarding  Korea.  These  had  never  been  carried  out 
because  of  the  Russian  attitude,  but  the  UK  still  wished  to  see  a  unified 
government  in  Korea. 

The  President  interposed  that  we  did  too. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  in  due  course  Korea  should  be  free 
and  independent.  This  was  a  hard  I’ow  to  hoe  and  we  haven’t  been  able 
to  get  it  both  unified  and  free.  In  North  Korea  the  government  had 
become  more  and  more  communist,  and  in  South  Korea  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  had  been  set  up  would  as  soon  as  it  got  into  power  let 
its  people  down  badly.  It  became  very  corrupt  and  inefficient.  This  at 
least  was  the  general  viev/  held  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  seemed 
unfortunately  true  that  governments  so  set  up  in  some  places  are  not 
the  best.  They  did  not  expect  an  ideal  government  in  Korea,  but  it  is 
still  necessary  to  work  for  a  Korea  that  will  be  free  and  independent. 
Some  kind  of  settlement  was  required  for  this  purpose. 

Regarding  the  military  situation,  he  wondered  what  was  the  first 
decision  which  had  to  be  made.  It  seemed  that  we  should  hold  out 
until  we  were  obliged  to  get  out.  A  cease-fire  may  be  secured;  then  we 
could  begin  to  talk.  It  was  very  important  that  this  be  regarded  as 
a  primary  point.  This  was  really  a  United  Nations  business,  but  our 
enemies  are  always  trying  to  present  the  matter  as  if  it  were  really  a 
quarrel  between  the  United  States  and  China. 

The  President  said  that  this  was  right  and  we  did  not  want  that 
impression. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  we  must  therefore  keep  it  on  United 
Nations  lines.  AVe  must  work  it  out  there  so  that  we  gradually  ap¬ 
proach  an  agreement.  He  had  stated  frankly  that  they  thought  it  was 
better  to  have  the  Chinese  Communists  inside  the  United  Nations. 
This  question  was  already  under  discussion  here.  It  was  said  that  we 
could  not  have  such  a  result  while  they  were  carrying  on  war  against 
us.  He  recalled,  however,  that  he  had  once  had  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  Pakistan  and  India  sitting  down  around  the  table  and  discussing 
matters  quite  amicably  when  they  were  almost  at  war  with  each  other 
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in  Kashmir.  Similarly,  they  had  talked  -with  the  Israelis  when  they 
were  being  pretty  nasty  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Talks  conld  not 
therefore  be  rnled  out  on  those  grounds.  IVe  should  get  to  the  point 
where  we  can  discuss  these  things.  We  have  a  slightly  different  slant 
on  the  matter  because  of  our  differing  judgments  regarding  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  They  still  felt  that,  if  yon  rule  out  full  war  with  China,  you 
are  led  to  some  negotiation  in  some  way  at  some  time. 

The  Prime  Minister  remarked  that  the  President  had  thrown  out 
the  idea  that  there  might  be  some  continuation  of  warfare  against 
the  Chinese;  very  frankly,  he  said,  this  had  not  appealed  to  him 
very  much.  lie  wondered  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  economic 
warfare  or  subversive  activity  or  through  other  actions  which 
amounted  merely  to  pin  pricks  that  could  reallj’’  lead  eventually  to  a 
settlement.  Our  cards  were  not  good  enough  to  lead  to  that  effect.  The 
policy  suggested  was  for  a  kind  of  limited  war  and  this  did  not  appeal 
to  the  British  people  or  to  the  bulk  of  those  in  the  United  Nations. 
They  feared  that,  if  we  began  on  a  limited  war,  this  might  become 
full  war  and  thus  defeat  our  objective.  Therefore,  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  approve  of  limited  warfare  against 
the  Chinese  if  this  rvere  not  directed  to  the  immediate  terrain  of 
Korea  but  become  a  kind  of  war  around  the  perimeter  of  China.  If 
the  Chinese  Avere  in  the  United  Nations,  there  might  be  a  possibility 
of  reaching  some  settlement  by  discussion.  He  realized  that  this 
might  seem  distasteful  since  it  might  look  as  if  we  were  climbing 
down.  But  if  there  were  to  be  a  settlement,  it  Avas  better  to  haA^e  it  in 
the  United  Nations  than  to  har^e  it  forced  on  any  one  of  us  individ- 
ualhv  In  Korea  we  are  acting  as  serA^ants  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  questions  must  be  settled  there.  If  the  Chinese  Communists  Avere 
seated  in  the  United  Nations,  there  would  be  less  loss  of  face  for 
tliem  than  if  the  United  Nations  Avere  dealing  with  them  as  outsiders 
Avhere  they  disregard  their  obligations.  If  they  Avere  in  the  United 
Nations,  we  could  use  arguments  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  which  are  not  so  effectiA^e  when  they  are  outside  the 
club.  He  said  he  did  not  know  hoAv  far  we  could  go  in  considering 
moA'es  in  the  United  Nations  which  aa'c  might  not  initiate  or  eAen 
bless  but  which  in  any  case  might  come  along. 

Secretary  ArHE.soN,  responding  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Pi'esident, 
said  this  was  a  very  difficult  subject  which  they  had  been  Avrestling 
with  in  conversations  with  Ambassador  Franks. 

The  President  said  it  Avas  political  dynamite  in  the  United  States. 

Secretara'  Ache.son  said  this  was  true.  One  could  approach  this 
subject  by  a  series  of  logical  arguments  and  one  could  make  a  persua- 
sIa’c  case  for  a  consistent  policy  ba.sed  on  the  Cairo  Declaration.  In  this 
connection,  one  could  stress  that  the  Cairo  Declaration  dealt  with 
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Korea  as  much  as  with  Formosa  and  also  contained  principles  against 
the  use  of  force.  The  fact  was  that  we  were  confronted  w’ith  a  series 
of  dilemmas.  It  was  quite  possible  to  point  out  the  differences,  but 
that  did  not  provide  an  escape  from  the  dilemma.  Putting  the  various 
suggestions  to  a  pragmatic  test  revealed  that  the  outcome  would  be 
one  to  which  both  Korea  and  Foi'mosa  became  communist.  This  would 
give  great  prestige  to  the  communists  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
a  serious  effect  in  Japan  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  We  were  all 
agreed  to  make  every  effort  to  make  Korea  unified  and  free.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  may  get  it  unified  but  that  it  would  not  be  free.  e 
do  not  have  to  accept  a  communistic  Formosa;  we  have  the  power  to 
prevent  that.  This  raises  the  deepest  possible  problem.  The  Prime 
IMinister  made  strong  arguments  against  a  limited  war  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  His  arguments  were  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  We  must 
think  that  one  out.  If  we  agree  not  to  be  involved  in  war  with  China, 
the  question  is  what  can  you  do  to  the  Chinese.  It  might  be  very  little, 
but  there  were  other  things  that  we  could  do  in  the  Far  East  as,  for 
example,  building  up  Japan  as  a  counter-weight,  or  strengthening  the 
Philippine  Islands  or  other  states  in  order  to  encourage  their  resistance 
to  communism.  The  problem  was  to  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment  on  the 
result  of  the  two  courses  of  action  rather  than  to  make  logical  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides. 

Disturbing  things  were  happening  in  East  Germany.  The  letter 
which  had  recently  been  sent  by  the  leader  of  East  Germany  to  Ade¬ 
nauer  had  a  dangerous  similarity  to  the  kind  of  letter  which  the 
North  Koreans  had  written  to  the  Government  of  Korea  just  before 
they  attacked.  They  indicated  in  effect  that,  if  their  proposal  were  not 
accepted,  the  choice  was  between  peace  and  war.  "Wliile  this  propa¬ 
ganda  is  growing  in  intensity  in  Germany,  Vishinsky  is  making  his 
speeches  in  the  United  Nations  saying  that  our  action  was  the  first 
step  to  the  third  World  War.  We  must  step  up  our  efforts  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  estimate  where  we  are  going.  One  had 
to  ask  how  near  we  are  to  war.  If  we  think  that  the  movement  is 
gatliering  speed  and  drawing  to  this  conclusion,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  make  moves  for  unsuccessful  attempts  to  buy  off  the  ag¬ 
gressor  just  before  the  crash  came.  The  question  was  whether  you 
could  buy  him  off  or  whether  you  would  not  merely  get  more  pressure. 
He  did  not  iiresume  to  know  the  answers  and  suggested  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  he  would  wish  to  secure  additional  advice  on  this  point.  lie 
would  point  out,  however,  that  there  w’as  a  lot  of  history  regarding 
this  sort  of  attempt.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  attempts  had  been 
made  to  buy  time  from  aggressors.  The  whole  proposition  of  the 
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United  Nations  and  of  our  post-war  policy  liad  been  not  to  do  that 
but  to  say  that  we  would  fight  it  out  from  the  position  we  had  taken. 
These  attempts  in  the  past  had  not  often  been  successful,  and  if  we 
tried  them  now  it  would  be  very  hard  to  get  the  heart  in  our  people 
to  see  a  rough  job  through.  In  fact,  such  a  plan  would  not  work.  One 
could  buy  some  time  but  it  would  not  be  enough.  It  would  only  divide 
our  own  people  and  make  them  feel  that  we  had  betrayed  our  prin¬ 
ciples  and  we  would  have  no  moral  position  left  if  war  came.  He 
was  not  attempting  to  make  a  legal  argument,  although  there  were 
lots  that  could  be  made.  What  he  would  like  to  do  would  be  to  get  to 
the  real  issue.  As  a  matter  of  legal  argument,  one  could  say,  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  respect  to  the  Cairo  Declaration,  that  we  did  give  Formosa 
back  to  the  Chinese ;  do  we  have  to  do  it  again  every  year  ?  Such  argu¬ 
ments  were  not  worthy  of  this  discussion.  We  may  have  both  nego¬ 
tiation  and  war  and,  if  this  were  true,  we  would  not  want  to  have 
the  negotiation.  However,  if  the  negotiation  would  have  a  profound 
ctTect  upon  the  world,  certainly  one  should  think  it  over. 

The  Prime  ISIinister  said,  in  speaking  about  negotiations,  the 
Secretary  of  State  seemed  to  assume  that  there  would  necessarily  be 
a  retreat  all  along  the  line.  It  might  be  possible  to  get  an  agreement 
to  hold  in  Korea  on  the  38th  Parallel;  on  Formosa,  one  might  admit 
that  the  Chinese  were  to  get  it  eventually  but  that  now  it  should  be 
held  in  a  neutral  status.  We  then  would  not  have  given  way,  but  we 
would  get  some  settlement  in  the  East  and  would  not  break  our  ranks 
or  give  up  our  principles. 

Secretary  Aciieson  said  clearly,  if  there  were  a  cease-fire  there 
would  be  a  negotiation  and  we  would  be  in  the  midst  of  it.  If  there 
were  not  a  cease-fire  and  war  goes  on  and  the  United  Nations  forces 
hold,  we  may  have  negotiation  at  some  point  or  we  might  sound  them 
out  and  then  see  about  having  a  negotiation.  We  would  tend  to  dis¬ 
integrate  unless  we  know  where  we  are  going.  One  needed  to  remember 
that  not  all  United  Nations  armistices  are  firm. 

The  President  said  that  it  occurred  to  him  that,  if  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  we  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  with  our  people.  The  Russians  have  been  in  the  United 
Nations  and  have  constantly  given  us  trouble  on  a  great  many  subjects 
including  the  attempts  to  get  peace  with  Austria,  Germany  and  Japan, 
and  in  connection  with  their  handling  of  their  satellites  in  Greece  and 
earlier  in  Iran.  It  had  been  the  same  in  Berlin.  He  wondered  whether 
there  was  any  reason  to  believe  that  we  would  have  any  closer  approach 
to  tlie  Chinese  Communists  if  they  were  in  the  United  Nations  than  if 
they  were  out. 

The  Prime  Ministi’ji  asked  whether  it  was  any  worse  having  two 
vetoes  than  having  one. 
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The  President  repeated  that  he  thought  it  would  be  no  better  to 
have  the  Chinese  Communists  in  than  to  have  them  out.  He  referred  to 
the  way  in  which  they  had  treated  our  consular  officers  in  China  and 
the  seizure  of  our  property.  There  had  also  been  various  verbal  attacks 
on  the  United  States.  He  had  to  admit  that  all  of  this  had  not  made 
him  have  any  friendly  feelings  toward  them. 

Sir  Roger  Makins  said  it  was  inevitable  and  essential  that  any  policy 
we  develop  must  be  a  United  Nations  policy. 

The  President  said  he  agreed  with  this. 

Sir  Roger  Makins  continued  that,  if  this  were  so,  then  we  must 
carry  the  majority  of  the  United  Nations  with  our  policy.  There  is  a 
strong  sentiment  in  the  United  Nations  in  favor  of  an  attempt  to  ariave 
at  a  negotiated  settlement.  The  Canadians,  for  example,  were  strong 
for  it  and  so  were  the  Asiatics.  Many  of  the  Europeans  feel  the  same 
way.  A  negotiated  settlement  may  be  impossible.  If  that  were  true, 
ho  did  not  know  what  would  happen,  but  we  would  need  the  support 
of  everyone  we  could  rally.  The  question  was  w’hether  we  would  get 
that  support  without  a  demonstration  of  our  willingness  to  get  a 
settlement  and  an  ability  to  show  good  sound  reasons  why  our  effort 
had  failed.  This,  he  said,  was  the  factual  situation.  On  hard  points 
like  the  seating  of  the  Chinese  in  the  United  Nations  and  on  Formosa 
and  on  Korea,  actions  had  already  been  started  in  the  United  Nations. 
Thei5e  could  be  extended  and  carried  forward  if  that  were  }>art  of  our 
policy. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  it  was  true  that  Russia  was  a  nuisance 
in  the  United  Nations,  but  on  the  whole  he  thought  it  was  better  that 
they  should  be  in  than  out.  He  wondered  if  the  same  did  not  apply 
to  the  Chinese.  He  thought  there  was  a  case  for  seating  them  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Assistant  Secretary  Rusk  said  he  agreed  with  Sir  Roger  Makins 
that  we  should  rally  as  much  support  in  the  United  Nations  as  possible 
and  make  everv^  effort  to  find  a  settlement.  However,  the  record  indi¬ 
cates  great  doubt  as  to  where  we  would  come  out.  We  have  tried  many 
times  to  find  a  settlement  with  the  communists  in  various  ways.  When 
Pi'ime  ^fillister  Nehru  took  the  initiative  in  approaching  the  Soviet 
Thiion,  Stalin  published  the  correspondence  at  the  wrong  time  and 
affronted  Nehru.  We  have  tried  both  direct  and  indirect  approaches 
to  the  Chinese  Communists.  We  had  suggested  that  a  United  Nations 
Commission  should  supervise  the  border.  In  regard  to  the  bombing 
incidents  on  the  Manchurian  frontier,  we  had  suggested  that  a  com¬ 
mission  be  sent  to  assess  the  damages.  When  the  Chinese  objected  to 
that,  we  sent  word  privately  to  them  through  the  Indians  and  told 
them  that  we  would  be  glad  to  settle  for  the  bombings  by  having  per- 
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sons  to  the  spot  privately  outside  the  United  Nations.  lie  wondered 
if  it  was  not  inei-ely  the  question  of  concessions  which  we  were  talking 
about  here.  We  have  never  said  we  Avould  not  enter  into  talks  with 
the  Chinese  Communists.  Perhaps  if  the  United  Nations  knew  more 
of  our  elforts,  their  actual  attitude  might  change. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  this  might  be  true. 

General  INIarsiiall  said  that  the  problem  of  world  reaction  and 
attitudes  in  the  United  Nations  were  not  in  his  field  and  it  was  not  for 
him  to  discuss  them. 

Secretary  Acheson  interposed  that  General  INIarshall  had  been  in 
that  field  much  longer  than  he  had. 

General  INIarsiiall  continued  that,  if  there  were  any  reasonable 
means  by  which  we  could  avoid  war  with  Communist  China,  we  would 
want  to  take  them  because  we  were  faced  with  the  threat  of  a  global 
war.  We  know  we  are  dealing  with  people  with  whom  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  negotiate.  From  the  military  point  of  view,  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  go  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  weaken  us  in  the  field  before 
we  may  have  to  fight.  Specifically  with  regard  to  Formosa,  among  our 
military  people  some  from  time  to  time  have  said  that  it  was  not  of 
great  strategic  importance  to  us  but  that  it  would  become  so  if  it 
were  in  enemy  hands.  It  might  be  all  right  if  it  were  neutral  with 
Okinawa  and  the  Philippines  on  each  side,  but  it  would  be  intolerable 
to  have  it  in  enemy  hands.  If  we  come  out  of  negotiations  with  Formosa 
in  hostile  hands,  we  may  have  irreparably  damaged  our  position  in 
the  Far  East  and  in  the  world  at  large.  It  was  hard  to  see  how  we 
could  successfully  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
on  these  questions  without  making  lai’ge  concessions.  He  had  nothing 
very  constructive  to  suggest,  but  perhaps  the  passage  of  time  would 
help  us.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  United  King¬ 
dom  faced  a  predicament  in  Hong  Kong  but  said  this  was  not  quite 
comparable  to  the  Formosan  question.  The  factors  relative  to  a  nego¬ 
tiation  had  already  been  discussed.  We  would  be  in  an  almost  in¬ 
tolerable  position  if  we  made  a  big  sacrifice  of  prestige  in  the  western 
Pacific  and  abandoned  our  express  commitment  in  Korea  and  also  at 
the  same  time  actually  weakened  our  position.  He  repeated  that  he 
had  no  constructive  solution  but  thought  that  a  little  time  would  be 
useful. 

The  President  said  he  would  like  to  make  a  little  comment  on  the 
Cairo  Declaration.  This  Declaration  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
Russians,  as  he  recalled,  w’ere  not  at  war  with  Japan  and  Japan  was  the 
overwhelming  power  in  the  Pacific;  and  that  our  objective,  if  he  read 
history  correctly,  was  to  establish  power  in  the  I  ar  East  that  was 
friendly  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  to  ollset  the 
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vicious  power  of  Japan.  Now  we  were  almost  in  the  same  situation 
with  China,  the  great  power  we  set  up,  having  collapsed  and  its  place 
having  really  been  taken  by  Russia,  since  they  really  were  Russian  and 
nothing  else.  When  we  thought  that  Formosa  was  not  strategically 
important  to  us,  we  never  considered  that  the  Chinese  Government 
would  be  one  which  would  be  very  hostile  to  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  question  now  that  it  is  ver}'^  hostile  to  us.  We  went  into 
Korea  in  support  of  a  resolution  of  the  United  Nations.  Fifty-three 
countries  endorsed  what  we  thought  was  the  proper  thing  to  prevent 
the  vicious  mistreatment  of  Korea.  AVe  were  about  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  which  we  had  started  on  June  25th.  AVe  had  suffered  some 
35,000  casualties.  If  wo  surrendered  Formosa,  we  left  our  flank  open. 
Our  position  would  then  be  wrecked  and  so  would  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  just  could  not  agree  to  do  that,  and  he  was  sure  the 
Prime  Minister  could  see  why.  He  said  that  he  wanted  peace  just  as 
Mr.  Attlee  did.  He  was  not,  however,  in  any  mood  for  an  unnecessary 
surrender  to  give  in  to  China  which  is  actually  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment.  He  hoped  that  time  would  bring  them  to  realize  that  their 
friends  are  not  in  Siberia  but  in  I^ondon  and  in  AVashington. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  didn’t  think  we  would  make  them 
realize  that  by  continuing  military  action  against  them. 

The  President  said  he  quite  agreed,  but  we  couldn’t  leave  the  Ko¬ 
reans  to  be  murdered. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  they  were  agreed  on  that  question. 

The  President  said  if  they  licked  us  in  Korea  that  was  one  thing, 
but  after  Dunkirk  the  British  didn’t  surrender  but  they  took  it  and 
went  right  on.  He  thought  that  perhaps  we  in  the  United  States  had 
inherited  from  the  United  Kingdom  the  spirit  of  not  liking  to  pick  a 
fight  but  of  standing  up  to  it  when  it  comes  to  us. 

Lord  Tedder  inquired  what  military  action  in  continuation  of  hos¬ 
tilities  was  contemplated  and  what  military  effect  that  would  have  on 
the  Chinese  and  on  our  interests. 

General  Marshall  said  they  had  not  drawn  up  any  detailed  prepa¬ 
rations  for  such  action.  One  suggestion  had  been  for  a  blockade  of  the 
ports  and  possible  air  action  against  critical  points.  Another  sugges¬ 
tion  had  been  for  undercover  action  in  South  China  to  make  greater 
difficulties  for  them  than  they  now  have.  This  was  not  a  proposal  to 
hold  the  place  but  to  make  it  harder  for  the  Chinese.  He  had  an  open 
mind  on  these  questions.  He  did  not  know  how  effective  the  blockade 
would  be  nor  how  soon  results  would  come  from  any  subversive  activi¬ 
ties.  The  question  which  was  very  much  in  his  mind  was  the  Iximbing 
procedure.  This  is  always  tangled  up  with  the  inevitable  loss  of  civilian 
lives,  which  even  in  the  middle  of  war  is  a  very  regrettable  business. 

General  Bradley  pointed  out  there  was  also  a  possibility  of  con¬ 
tinuing  hostilities  in  Korea  itself. 
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Lord  Tedder  thought  that  would  mean  a  hot  war. 

General  Marshall  said  that  he  had  not  yet  boiled  down  the  various 
considerations  in  his  own  mind. 

Field  Marshal  Slim  inquired  whether  this  kind  of  action  against 
the  Chinese  Communists  would  not  lead  the  Soviet  Union  to  invoke 
their  treaty  with  China. 

General  jNIarshall  said  it  probably  would. 

The  President  said  that  was  what  we  were  worried  about. 

Secretary  Snyder  said  he  could  not  understand  why  they  could 
fight  us  and  we  could  not  fight  them. 

General  Bradley  said  they  were  actually  sending  military  forces 
against  us  and  did  not  call  it  war,  and  yet  if  we  drop  one  bomb  across 
the  Yalu  they  say  we  are  making  war  against  them.  It  would  appear 
from  the  way  some  of  our  friends  talk  that  there  was  after  all  some 
value  to  the  Soviet  propaganda. 

The  President  remarked  that  there  were  also  some  Republicans  who 
talked  that  way. 

General  Br.\dley  said  that  he  supposed  if  they  attacked  Hong  Kong 
it  would  be  war,  but  it  was  not  considered  war  in  Korea  now. 

GENEm\L  Marshall  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Russian  Mig’s  were 
taking  part  in  the  fighting  in  Korea  and  yet  it  was  not  considered 
war.  We  have  to  be  careful  now  in  regard  to  carrying  the  offensive 
across  the  river.  The  question  was  how  much  we  would  be  pommelled 
before  we  hit  back.  He  recognized  that  there  was  a  fear  of  general 
war  breaking  out;  he  shared  that  fear  but  felt  there  were  limits.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  question  of  carrying  bombing  against 
them  was  too  great  a  risk  for  small  gains. 

Field  Marshal  Slim  said  that  from  a  military  point  of  view  we 
would  seem  to  gain  little  from  such  activities  especially  if  we  still  had 
troops  in  Korea.  If  Russian  air  came  in  we  would  have  to  say  goodbye. 

General  ^Iarshall  said  that  it  had  not  been  intended  to  take  any 
such  steps  until  we  were  out  of  Korea. 

Geneil\l  Bilvdley  repeated  this  point.  He  recalled  that  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  had  said,  if  we  take  this  in  the  East  people  will  wonder 
whether  we  are  going  to  take  the  same  kind  of  treatment  in  the  AVest. 
It  would  be  hard  to  see  the  difference. 

Field  Marshal  Slim  said  that  in  regard  to  Formosa  he  recognized 
its  importance,  from  the  military  point  of  view'.  He  wmiidered  whether 
agreement  to  engage  in  negotiations  would  involve  giving  up  Formosa. 
He  tliought  we  might  favor  our  having  negotiation  on  Korea  and  the 
question  of  seating  in  the  United  Nations  without  dealing  with  the 
Formosa  question.  AVhat  he  w^anted  to  stress  w’as  that  we  should  avoid 
a  full-scale  war  which  would  tie  us  up  in  the  Far  East.  He  recalled 
that  they  also  had  troops  involved  there. 
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GEXEr^L  IkuDLEY  suggcstccl  that  if  little  things  brought  war  then 
we  were  going  to  get  into  it  any  way.  If  we  were,  there  was  no  ix)int  in 
turning  over  Formosa  with  its  300,000  troops ;  this  was  not  sound  from 
a  military  point  of  view. 

The  President  said  it  was  not  sound  from  the  political  point  of 
view  here  and  that  he  had  to  consider  the  political  situation  hei*e. 

TjOrd  Tedder  said  that  if  war  started  with  the  Chinese,  the  Eussians 
might  wait  in  Europe  until  it  suited  their  book  to  come  in.  The  Chinese 
would  probably  go  on  attacking  Hong  Kong  and  Indochina,  hoping 
our  troops  would  be  drawn  to  Malaya,  and  at  that  point  there  might  be 
a  Kussian  strike  in  Europe.  We  must  avoid  that  if  we  can. 

Genicral  Marshall  said  that  these  suggestions  were  far  away  from 
his  thinking.  He  wanted  to  avoid  war  with  China.  In  thinking  about 
the  kind  of  continued  action  he  had  referred  to,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  was  something  to  be  considered  in  case  we  were  kicked 
out  of  Korea.  We  could  either  go  back  to  Japan  like  a  whipped  dog  or 
we  could  do  something  about  it.  This  was  all  that  had  been  thought 
of.  Perhaps  the  suggested  action  would  not  be  useful  but  he  still 
wondered  what  would  happen  if  we  were  led  into  negotiation.  If  it 
would  bring  about  an  avoidance  of  destruction  that  was  something 
else  to  think  of. 

Mr.  Harriman  expressed  the  opinion  that  Indochina  was  worthless 
in  terms  of  negotiation  and  for  any  other  reason.  There  was  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  enemy  would  stop  there.  The  question  was  one  of  the 
organization  of  the  free  world  and  the  re-establishment  of  its  morale. 
This  could  bo  accomplished  only  by  strong  action  with  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  strength  in  the  P’ar  East  to  the  limit  of  our  capacity  and  es¬ 
pecially  by  pressing  on  with  our  NATO  plans.  We  can’t  close  our  eyes 
to  the  Pacific.  He  doubted  whether  we  could  obtain  the  objectives  of 
the  Cairo  Declaration.  We  might  get  into  the  situation  of  paying 
tribute  to  the  Chinese  Communists  without  getting  results.  Some  of 
those  in  the  UN  hope  for  easy  solutions.  iVctually  the  only  way  is  to 
follow  a  vigorous  policy  to  strengthen  others  and  preserve  a  defense 
in  depth  in  Southeast  Asia  by  economic  aid  to  Indonesia  and  similar 
countries,  by  strengthening  the  Middle  East  through  our  economic 
programs  and  mainly  by  getting  ahead  with  the  NATO  plans.  He 
wondered  how  we  could  do  all  of  that  if  there  were  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  regarding  the  East.  That 
seemed  to  him  the  most  disturbing  thing  in  these  talks.  F rom  a  realistic 
point  of  view,  he  did  not  think  that  we  could  carry  the  American 
people  in  their  support  of  NATO  without  common  action  in  the  East. 

The  President  said  that  we  couldn’t  finish  the  job  without  some 
agreement  on  the  Far  East.  There  was  a  very  difficult  situation  here 
in  the  United  States  and  we  could  hardly  talk  about  negotiating  the 
question  of  seating  the  Chinese  Communists. 
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^1r.  ILiRRiMAN  said  that,  considering  the  possibility  of  war  with 
liussia,  our  last  chance  was  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which 
the  President  had  indicated  and  while  we  still  have  time  get  on  with 
the  constructive  things  which  we  can  do. 

The  President  asked  Mr.  Symington  whether  there  were  any  results 
to  report  from  the  meeting  of  the  Working  Groups  on  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Symington  reported  that  another  meeting  was  to  be  held  at 
5 : 00.  They  seemed  to  be  getting  close  together  on  general  policy  and 
both  sides  felt  that  there  was  some  help  that  each  could  give  the  other 
on  specific  things. 

The  President  said  that  if  there  were  no  further  points  that  any 
one  wished  to  bring  up  now  we  would  resume  the  meeting  at  11 : 00 
tomorrow.  He  wanted  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
solid  front.  It  was  very  helpful  to  bring  out  all  viewpoints  and  ap¬ 
proaches.  He  felt  that  we  must  not  end  these  discussions  imtil  we  come 
out  with  a  solid  front.  It  would  be  disastrous  if  we  could  not  reach 
accord.  He  wondered  whether  there  was  any  desire  to  continue  at  that 
time  unless  someone  had  some  new  ideas  to  present. 

Sir  Ouver  Franks  wondered  whether  our  differences  were  as  great 
as  they  seemed.  In  the  first  place  he  said  we  do  not  differ  on  the  stra¬ 
tegic  imjiortance  of  the  island  chain.  Personally,  he  thought  that  the 
United  Kingdom  had  been  strongly  moved  by  the  military  views  on 
Formosa  which  had  been  presented.  They  were  not  asking  the  United 
States  to  give  up  Formosa. 

The  President  said  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  Sir  Oliver  say  this 
but  he  had  never  thought  that  they  were. 

Sir  Oli\'er  Franks  continued  that  he  thought  we  were  agreed  on 
what  we  hoped  to  do  in  Korea.  This  attitude  flowed  naturally  from 
the  decisions  which  had  already  been  made  concerning  aggression. 
He  thought  we  further  agreed  that  if  at  any  stage  we  can  have  negotia¬ 
tions  in  an  honorable  way,  that  we  would  consider  that  this  was 
sensible.  We  were  agreed  that  if  there  were  a  cease-fire  then  there 
would  be  negotiations.  Xo  one  had  doubted  this.  It  may  well  be  that 
even  if  there  were  no  cease-fire,  there  might  in  some  other  way  be  a 
chance  for  negotiations.  Ho  did  not  at  the  moment  know  how  that 
might  come  about  but  he  thought  no  one  would  say  “no”  to  that  jirop- 
osition.  If  we  were  not  to  become  involved  in  a  major  war,  it  seemed 
necessarv  to  find  some  form  of  settlement. 

The  President  interposed  that  was  correct. 

Sir  OEnTR  Franks  continued  that  he  had  no  ])recise  idea  regarding 
the  time  at  which  there  might  be  negotiation.  What  General  Marshall 
had  said  Avas  relevant  to  this  point.  They  did  not  argue  that  negotia¬ 
tions  should  take  place  this  week  or  next  week  but  if  the  opportunity 
is  offered  to  begin  negotiations  we  should  seriously  consider  it.  That 
did  not  mean  that  concessions  should  be  made  in  adv'^ance  before  we 
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begin  negotiations.  Nor  did  lie  mean  to  suggest  that  we  should  let 
ourselves  go  down  the  long  slope  of  concessions.  There  was  one  thing 
on  which  they  had  not  convinced  the  United  States  as  yet  and  that 
was  the  question  of  Chinese  Communist  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.  From  the  British  point  of  view,  we  did  not  think  that  agree¬ 
ment  on  this  involved  giving  in  much  because  they  had  been  urging 
it  even  before  the  aggression  started.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  question 
of  fact  and  not  as  a  question  of  whether  one  liked  or  disliked  the 
Chinese  Communists.  They  were,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  of  reach¬ 
ing  an  agreement  on  that  point  in  negotiations  and  would  not  stumble 
over  this  difficulty  as  the  United  States  would. 

The  President  interposed  that  this  was  indeed  a  vitally  important 
point  in  the  United  States. 

Sir  Oli\t.r  Fr.\nks  continued  that  other  points  of  difference  were 
less  than  they  had  been.  He  was  perturbed  by  the  suggestion  that  if 
it  was  impossible  to  maintain  some  military  force  in  Korea,  our  hos¬ 
tility  to  aggression  would  be  expressed  in  some  other  way  against 
the  Chinese  than  through  the  continuation  of  the  military  action  in 
Korea.  That  presented  an  opposite  point  of  view  to  the  one  which 
considered  that  it  was  time  to  make  a  settlement.  It  might  be  that  we 
were  both  agreed  on  wanting  to  reach  a  settlement  in  the  Far  East 
but  from  the  UN  point  of  view  such  actions  as  naval  blockade  and 
so  on  will  get  us  into  trouble  as  we  have  pointed  out  on  both  sides. 

The  President  agreed. 

Sir  Oliver  Franks  continued  that  he  thought  it  had  been  helpful  to 
them  to  find  that  this  jioint  has  not  yet  been  settled.  They  were  not 
pressing  for  negotiations  at  any  price. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  this  was  right. 

Sir  Oliver  Franks  said  he  thought  we  were  agi-eed  on  the  prices 
which  we  should  not  pay.  The  development  of  a  new  situation  changed 
our  willingness  in  regard  to  paying  the  prices  which  we  had  been  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  months  ago.  Nevertheless,  we  should  not  neglect  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  settlement  if  one  were  possible.  Regarding  the  admission  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  the  United  Nations,  he  thought  there  ivas 
not  a  great  difference  of  approach  but  only  one  of  emphasis.  lie 
thought  that  as  time  moved  on  our  differences  could  be  dissolved  and 
that  we  would  find  a  way.  He  was  optimistic  that  we  would  be  able  to 
think  up  some  idea  for  a  solution,  for  example,  in  regard  to  Formosa. 
As  a  result  of  the  talks  they  hoped  that  the  United  States  would  weigh 
the  views  which  had  been  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  the  problem  of  some  decent  negotiation. 

The  President  said  that  their  views  undoubtedly  helped;  the  area 
of  difference  was  not  as  great  as  had  appeared. 

The  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  this  was  the  case. 
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The  Secretary  said  that  he  hoped  we  could  get  on  with  the  area  of 
agi’eeinent.  We  were  agreed  that  we  must  move  forward  with  the  reso¬ 
lution  in  the  United  Nations.  A  cease-fire  was  more  likely  if  we  keep 
a  unified  front  and  move  forward.  The  United  Nations  now  thinks 
there  is  uncertainty  and  difference  of  opinion  between  us.  This  impres¬ 
sion  centered  on  views  which  had  been  expressed  by  members  of  the 
Commonwealth — for  example,  Canada.  We  were  now  going  ahead, 
especially  with  Canada,  regarding  the  desirability  of  pushing  for  the 
six-power  resolution.  He  hoped  that  we  would  move  on  steadily  with 
this  resolution  but  not  too  fast.  Hesitation  or  delay  would  give  an 
impression  that  we  were  nervous.  Ho  wanted  to  point  out  that  all 
through  the  Korean  affair  we  had  been  careful  not  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  Russian  role  in  this  matter.  This  put  us  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage  and  in  a  position  of  weakness.  The  Russians  have  a  great 
advantage  in  their  propaganda  in  saying  this  Avhole  thing  is  an  aggres¬ 
sion  by  the  United  States  and  that  it  is  not  a  United  Nations  action. 

hen  we  have  to  say  that  this  is  just  a  matter  of  some  North  Koreans 
or  of  Chinese  we  are  backing  away  from  the  real  fact.  We  must  not 
allow  the  Russians  to  appear  as  a  disinterested  friend  of  the  Chinese, 
if  we  go  into  negotiations  instead  of  having  it  plain  that  they  are 
the  ones  who  started  the  whole  aggression.  He  called  attention  to  the 
Russian  attitude  on  the  appeal  of  the  group  of  Asiatic  powers  and 
said  the  Russians  had  by  posing  as  a  disinterested  by-stander  kicked 
the  stufiing  out  of  them.  We  must  consider  not  formal  steps  to  brand 
the  Russians  as  aggressors  but  to  say  we  understand  this  business  that 
is  going  on;  we  understand  that  this  is  all  Russian  action  and  not  just 
Chinese  action.  e  did  not  need  to  decide  this  now  but  we  were  coming 
close  to  the  time  when  we  must  remove  the  “fig  leaves”  as  the  expression 
was  used  in  the  State  Dejiartment. 

The  President  suggested  that  perhaps  if  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
this  was  the  time  to  adjourn. 

The  following  communique  was  then  mutually  approved : 

“The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister,  with  members  of  their 
resp^tive  staffs,  met  at  the  White  House  at  3:30  this  afternoon  to 
continue  their  exchpige  of  views  on  the  broad  aspects  of  the  present 
world  situation.  This  meeting  is  to  be  continued  tomorrow  morning  to 
permit  the  two  heads  of  government  to  consider  reports  which  will 
be^brought  in  by  the  groups  working  on  raw  materials. 

“A  Joint  Communique  will  be  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
meeting.” 

At  this  meeting,  the  Prime  ^Minister  handed  to  the  President  for 
consideration  a  document  entitled  “United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
Liaison  Arrangements”.  (This  document  is  attached  as  an  annex  to  the 
minutes  of  the  sixth  meeting.)^ 


'  The  text  of  this  document  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  in. 
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S/AE  Files 

Memorandum  for  the  Record  hy  the  Amlaemdor  at  Large  {Jessup) 

TOP  SECRET  [^"Wasiiington^J  DcCdTlllGr  T,  1950, 

Excerpt  From  ^Meeting  Betaveen  the  President  and  Prime  Minister 
IN  THE  Cabinet  Room  of  the  hite  House,  Thursday,  Decem¬ 
ber  7, 1950 

(This  information  not  incorporated  in  official  account  of  meetings.) 

The  President  said  he  had  just  talked  with  the  Prime  Minister  and 
that  they  had  discussed  the  atomic  bomb  and  its  use.  The  President 
reminded  Mr.  Attlee  that  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  had  always  been  partners  in  this  matter  and  that 
he  would  not  consider  the  use  of  the  bomb  without  consulting  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Prime  ISIinister  asked  whether  this  agreement 
should  be  put  in  writing,  and  the  President  replied  no  that  it  would 
not  be  in  writing,  that  if  a  man’s  word  wasn’t  any  good  it  wasn’t 
made  any  better  by  writing  it  down.  The  Prime  ^Minister  expressed 
his  thanks. 

Philip  C.  J essup 

This  is  single  copy  to  be  retained  by  ISIr.  Battle  in  the  Secretary’s 
office.’ 


[Annex] 

Memorandum  for  the  Record.^  hy  Mr.  R.  Gordon  Ameson^  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State *  * 

TOP  SECRET  ['Washington,]  January  IG,  1953. 

Subject:  Truman- Attlee  Conversations  of  December  1950:  Use  of 
Atomic  Weapons 

1.  The  position  which  Secretary  Acheson  discussed  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  anticipation  of  the  British  raising  the  question  of  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons,  is  attached  at  Tab  A.® 

2.  In  the  course  of  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Truman-Attlee  con¬ 
versations  in  the  Cabinet  Room  of  the  "IVliite  House,  Thursday,  De¬ 
cember  7,  1950,  the  President  spoke  to  the  subject  along  the  lines  re¬ 
flected  in  Tab  B.^ 


’  Note  in  the  source  text. 

*  Mr.  Arneson,  previously  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
liad  assumed  the  position  of  Mr.  Acheson’s  Special  Assistant  for  atomic  enerjry 
matters,  effective  November  13,  1950.  He  held  the  same  post  on  January  IG,  1953. 

*  See  the  subannex  to  this  document,  below. 

*  See  the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Jessup,  above. 
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3.  As  the  Sixtli  ^Meeting  began  on  December  8,  1950,®  Secretary 
Acheson  called  for  Mr.  Arneson  to  join  him  at  the  White  House  to 
advise  him  as  to  what  should  be  said  in  the  Joint  Communique  con¬ 
cerning  atomic  weapons. 

4.  Shortly  after  12  o’clock  noon  the  President  withdrew  briefly  from 
the  meeting  and  went  to  his  office  to  discuss  with  Secretary  Acheson, 
Secretary  Lovett,  Secretary  Snyder,  Mr.  Harriman,  and  Mr.  Arneson 
the  language  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Joint  Communique.  During  the 
discussion,  Secretary  Lovett  recalled  that  the  Quebec  Agreement  ®  had 
provided  that  the  United  States  had  to  obtain  United  Kingdom  con¬ 
sent  before  using  the  atomic  weapon.  ^lembers  of  the  Joint  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  particularly  Senator  Yanden- 
berg  and  Senator  Hickenlooper,  had  been  very  disturbed  at  this 
provision  and  had  urged  most  strongly  that  steps  be  taken  to  abrogate 
it.  Negotiations  were  undertaken  at  the  end  of  1947  ^  (Mr.  Lovett  was 
then  Under  Secretary  of  State)  to  supplant  the  Quebec  Agreement 
with  other  arrangements.  A  salient  objective  of  these  negotiations  was 
to  terminate  the  provision  concerning  United  Kingdom  consent.  The 
resultant  Modus  Vivendi  of  January  7,  1948,®  provided,  among  other 
things,  that  the  commitment  concerning  use  of  atomic  weapons  was  to 
have  no  further  force  or  effect.  As  the  discussion  proceeded,  Mr.  Arne¬ 
son  drafted  the  language  which  was  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
final  Joint  Communique  of  December  8, 1950.  The  President  approved 
the  suggested  language  and  asked  Secretary  Acheson  to  secure  British 
acceptance  thereof. 

5.  Secretary  Acheson  discussed  the  matter  with  Sir  Oliver  Franks 
and,  with  British  concurrence,  these  two  sentences  were  inserted  as  the 
penultimate  paragraph  of  the  Communique.  (Tab  C).®  The  United 
States  Minutes  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  state : 

“The  President  then  said  there  were  a  couple  more  sentences  on 
which  he  and  the  Prime  Minister  had  agreed  and  which  wei’o  to  be 
included  in  the  communique.  He  then  read  the  sentences  dealing  with 
the  atomic  bomb  as  they  appear  in  the  final  communique.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  said  we  should  find  the  proper  place  to  insert  them.” 

G.  In  the  course  of  subsequent  comparison  of  minutes  of  the  meetings, 
Mr.  Wayne  Jackson  learned  that  the  British  Minutes  of  the  Fifth 
Meeting  included  a  passage  along  the  lines  of  the  first  statement  which 

*  Pont,  p.  1468. 

"  Text  in  Foreign  Relations,  The  Conferences  at  Washington  and  Quebec,  1943, 
p.  1117. 

’  See  Foreign  Relations,  1947,  vol.  i,  pp.  781  ff. 

"  See  ibid.,  1948,  vol.  i.  Part  2,  pp.  677  ff. 

*The  communique  is  printed  as  an  annex  to  the  Minutes  of  the  6th  Meeting, 
December  8,  p.  1476. 
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the  President,  rrmde  on  the  subject.  (Tab  A).’”  Tlie  point  was  made  at 
tliat  time  tliat  tliis  state.rnent  sliould  l>c  deleted  since  the  I^re.sident  had 
coriwded  it  and  liis  corrf‘ction  cx)nstituted  a  chanp^e  in  the  record  of 
the  conference*  itself.  It  was  {minted  out  that  the  United  States  i)osition 
on  this  matter  was  as  reflected  in  the  text  of  the  Joint  Communique. 
( For  Ambassador  Jessup’s  note  on  this  point,  see  4'ab  D.)’^ 

7.  In  subsequent  cmnvei-sations  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Marten  of  the  British 
Embassy,  Mr.  A  meson  had  occasion  to  make  the  same  point,  namely 
that  the  official  Unitwl  States  jmsition  as  aj^reexl  by  the  President  and 
as  awe{)t(!d  by  Prime  .Mini.ster  Attlee,  was  set  forth  in  the  penultimate 
f)ara{'raph  of  tlie  Joint  Communiqui) — no  more  and  no  leas. 


[Subannci] 

/’onition  Toper  Prepared  for  the  Truman- Attlee  Talkn 
UsK  OF  Atomic  Bomr 


I’RK.SENT  imSITION 

'I  ho  I’resident  has  made  clear  (a)  that  by  law  only  he  can  authorize 
its  use,  and  {h)  that  he  has  not  authorizexl  its  use. 

'I'lic  sensational  action  by  the  press  in  dealin)L^  with  the  questions 
and  answer’s  at  the  President’s  press  conference^*  has  ^pven  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  President  is  actively  considering^  u.se  of  the  Immb  in 
China. 

lUUTISII  I'OSITION 

That  the  bomb  should  not  lx*,  used  without  consultation — and  prolv 
ably  without  agreement — with  them  and  perhaps  others.  Probably, 
also,  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  its  use  in  ( jiina. 

”  I'rcHnmnhly,  the  referenee  Hlioiild  lie  to  Tab  R,  l.e.,  Mr.  .TcHHirp’B  meino- 
randmn  of  Dm-inber  7,  p.  1402,  which  reflected  PrcHldent  Tninian's  "flrHt  Htate- 
ment”  on  the  Bubject. 

“Mr.  .IcHBup’B  meinoraudum  for  the  recrml,  dated  .January  9,  1951,  read  as 
folIowB : 

“In  dlscuHHlonH  with  the  RrltiHh  about  the  inlnutea  of  the  Truman-Attlee 
talkH,  .Mr.  Wayne  .JackHon  waa  Informed  that  In  the  minutes  of  the  fifth  meeting 
which  they  have  In  their  own  fllcB  they  have  included  the  first  utatement  made 
by  the  I'reHident  on  the  Hubject  of  the  atomic  bomb.  We  nrjfuefl  that  the  aUte- 
ment  should  be  deleted  since  the  President  liad  cf)rrecfed  It  and  that  his  cor¬ 
rection  constituted  a  change  In  the  record  of  the  confer<*nce  Itwif.  Tliey  did  not 
acceitt  this  argument  so  far  ns  their  file  copies  were  concerned,  but  In  the 
copy  of  their  minutes  which  they  are  exchanging  with  us  this  pamgraph  Is 
deleted.” 

“  Roe  the  editorial  note  concerning  President  Truman’s  news  conference  of 
November  30,  p.  1261. 
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OTHER  F.VCIXIRS 

Those  are  known  to  the  Pivsidcnt. 

RECOXIMENOATIONS  FOR  A'm.EE  niSlT^SSIOMS 

(a)  That  no  coriuuitnwni  Ih>  made  ix'strioting  the  action  of  the  U,S. 

( b )  That  our  desire  not  to  use  the  iHiinb  ho  sti-essod. 

(c)  That  our  i-calizatiou  of  the  dire  consomionces  for  all  of  its  use 
ho  sti-cssed  and  our  great  eenso  of  resiionsibility.  Wo  are,  indeed, 
trustees  for  the  future  of  the  world  in  this  respect. 

{d)  That  our  desire  and  expcctntiou  to  move  in  step  with  t  he  Orit  ish 
be  stressed.  (Their  role  in  this  matter  requires  this.) 

(e)  That,  if  necessary  after  the  preliminary  discussions,  further 
consideration  of  our  ixisition  be  undertaken. 


"HIS. 00/1 2-850  :  Telognini 

The  Amhassador  in  Korea  (.1/ nccio)  to  the  /Secreiari/  of  State 

SECRET  Seoxti,,  December  S,  15^50 — 15  p.  m. 

I’RiORiTV  [Keceived  December  8 — l2:  tr)  a.  m.| 

5 1'2.  In  continuation  Kmbtel  542  December  7  and  previous  on  (Chinese 
intervention,  in  Eighth  Army  sector  contact  negligible  yesterday. 

Although  air  reconnaissance  somewhat  restricted,  estimated  (>()()  ve¬ 
hicles  were  sighted  last  night  moving  .south  through  Unsan,  part  thence 
to  Dyongyang  and  others  to  Tokchon.  l*oor  visibility  pixu’enled  obsei-- 
vation  of  important  iManpojin-I luichon  highway. 

There  were  2  aerial  encounters  with  Migs  yesteixlay,  both  occurring 
in  Sonchon  area.  0  Aligs  comprised  one  attacking  group  and  4  otln'r. 
2  Migs  were  damaged,  I  of  which  probably  crashed.  Frieinlly  planes 
suffered  no  damage. 

Further  to  last  })aragraph  Emblel  517  December  5,  X  ('orps  a.sserls 
following  CCF  armies  operating  that  area  :  201  h,  2(>lh,  27th  and  401  h. 
All  these  armies  carried  as  part  Ohine.se  Oommunist  'I'hird  Field  .\rmy. 

Mutx'io 


7!l.*.00/12-fir>0  :  Tclrj:rnni 

The  A  mbassador  in  Korea  {M nccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoue,  December  8,  lt)5()  0  p.  m. 

I'RiORiTV  I  Received  Decemlx'r  8 — 5:45  a.  m.  1 

511.  News  dispatch  ([noted  in  Deptel  -124,  Dt'cember  7,‘  graphically 
illusti'ates  frantic  and  almost  universal  (h'siie  North  Koix'an  civilinna 


'  Not  j)rliil<'(l. 
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to  escape  further  Communist  oppression  and  misery.  It  of  interest  that 
this  phenomenon  is  underlined  in  UNCURK  report  to  UN  on  Chinese 
Commimist  intervention.^  Desire  to  escape  is  enhanced  because  of 
Iniowledge  Communists  this  time  are  alien  Chinese  who  traditionally 
hated  and  feared  by  Koreans. 

For  Department’s  information,  it  had  been  hoped  great  majoritj' 
of  North  Koreans  would  “stay  put”,  but  tide  proved  irresistible,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Pyongyang  and  Chinn  ampo  areas  where  deterrent  steps 
could  not  easily  be  implemented.  There  is  reason  to  believe  large  exodus 
is  also  under  way  south  along  coastal  highway  from  Wonsan.  Current 
policy  is  to  direct  refugees,  who  run  into  six  figures,  away  from  main 
supply  routes  and  potential  areas  of  military  operations.  Those  moving 
south  from  Pyongyang  area  are  being  diverted  to  Haeju  area.  For 
military  and  security  reasons,  it  has  not  been  policy  to  encourage  North 
Koreans  to  seek  refuge  in  ROK  where  government  and  UN  welfare 
agencies  are  hard  pressed  to  care  for  those  already  here  not  to  mention 
numberless  others  who  will  take  to  road  in  case  Chinese  Communists 
invade  ROK. 

Muccio 

®  See  footnote  2  to  telegram  396  to  Seoul,  November  30,  8  p.  m.,  p.  1272. 
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Memorandum  of  Conversation^  J)y  Mr.  Henry  S.  Villa7'd,  Adviser  to 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly 

CONFIDENTIAL  [New  York,]  December  8, 1950. 

US/A/C.1/2341 

Subject:  Korean  Resolution. 

Participants :  Mr.  Sven  Grafstrom,  Swedish  Delegation. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Villard,  United  States  Delegation. 

I  had  dinner  last  night  with  Mr.  Grafstrom,  after  which  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Korean  situation  in  some  detail.  The  main  points  brought 
out  during  the  course  of  our  conversation  were  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Swedish  Government  fully  supports  the  Six-Power  Resolu¬ 
tion  and  Mr.  Grafstrom  has  his  instructions  to  vote  in  its  favor.  He 
believes  that  the  important  thing  is  to  get  on  with  this  resolution  as 
soon  as  possible  and  to  demonstrate  by  an  oi'erwhelming  vote  that  it  is 
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not  merely  the  United  States,  but  the  United  Nations  which  opposes 
aggression. 

(2)  Mr.  Grafstrom’s  conversation  with  General  Wu  at  Secretary- 
General  Lie’s  dinner  demonstrated  conclusively,  to  Mr.  Grafstrom’s 
mind,  that  Wu  was  only  a  megaphone  for  IMoscow  and  acting  the 
party  line  imder  instructions  without  any  will  of  his  own.  Grafstrom 
spent  the  major  part  of  his  time  talking  to  Wu  through  an  interpreter 
and  found  that  his  approach  was  no  different  from  that  displayed  in 
the  Security  Council.  It  was  futile  to  expect  anything  to  come  out  of 
such  talks. 

(3)  The  situation  today  indicates  that  we  have  come  face  to  face 
with  the  necessity  for  a  showdown  with  Soviet  Eussia,  that  there  is  no 
compromise,  no  room  for  “negotiation”  with  those  who  seek  to  enslave 
mankind.  “Black  is  white”,  “war  is  peace”,  “truth  is  false”  are  now 
Soviet  dogma  and  there  seems  no  possibility  of  reaching  agreement 
on  fundamental  issues.  There  is  a  Swedish  saying  to  the  effect,  “Better 
to  end  in  disaster,  than  disaster  without  end”.  The  only  solution  is 
for  the  free  nations  to  unite  against  those  who  seek  to  spread  their 
poison  and  infect  the  peoples  of  the  world  everywhere. 

(4)  Mr.  Grafstrom  considered  it  useless  to  transmit  messages  to 
Peiping  through  Eau  or  any  group  of  Asiatic  nations.  However,  he 
was  inclined  to  favor  the  idea  of  sending  a  small  United  Nations  com¬ 
mission  to  Peiping  to  discuss  the  situation  directly  with  the  authorities 
there  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  unity  of  virtually  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  Dix’ect  rejxresentations  on  the  spot  to  those  in 
control  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  might  penetrate  the  barrier 
of  propaganda  which  isolates  them  from  the  world  and  tend  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  the  peaceful  objectives  of  the  West  and  its  desire  to  attain 
a  reasonable  solution.  Sweden  would  be  willing  to  serve  on  such  a  com¬ 
mission,  said  Grafstrom. 

(5)  !Mr.  Grafstrom  asked  that  we  keep  in  touch  with  the  Swedish 
Delegation  in  order  that  it  in  turn  may  inform  the  Government  in 
Stockliolm  as  to  the  trend  in  our  thinking.  Stockholm  was  naturally 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  leadership  in  the  crisis,  although 
Grafstrom  again  emphasized  that  it  was  not  the  United  States  alone, 
but  the  United  Nations  which  should  bo  considered  as  acting  against 
the  aggression  in  Korea. 
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795.00/12-850 

United  States  Delegation  Minutes  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  President 
Truman  and  Prime  Minister  Attlee 

[Extracts] 

TOP  SECRET 

US  Min-6 


Cabinet  Room,  The  White  House 
Friday,  December  8,  1950 
11 : 15  AM-1 :  20  pm 

Participants 


United  States 
The  President 
The  Vice  President 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Snyder 

Attorney  General  McGrath 
Postmaster  General 
Donaldson 
Secretary  of  Interior 
Chapman 

Secretary  of  Commerce 
Sawyer 

Under  Sec.  of  Defense 
Ijovett 

Under  Sec.  of  Agriculture 
McCormick 
General  Omar  Bradley 
Mr.  W.  Averell  Harnman 
Mr.  W.  Stuart  Symington 
Mr.  William  Foster 
Ambassador  at  Large 
Philip  Jessup 
Amb.-Designate  Walter  S. 
Gifford 

Asst.  Sec.  of  State  Thorp 
Asst.  Sec.  of  State  Perkins 
Asst.  Sec.  of  State  Rusk 
Asst.  Sec.  of  Commerce 
Blaisdell 

Mr.  Ralph  Trigg  * 

Mr.  George  Elsey 
Mr.  Steven  Early 


United  Kingdom 
Prime  Minister  Attlee 
Sir  Oliver  Franks 
Field  Marshal  Sir  William  Slim 
Sir  Roger  Makins 
Lord  Tedder 
Sir  Leslie  Rowan  * 

Sir  Edwin  Plowden 
Mr.  Robert  Scott 
Mr.  John  Barnes 
Mr.  Denis  Rickett 


The  President  opened  the  meeting  by  saying  to  the  Prime  MinislcM- 
that  General  Collins,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  had  just  returned 


'Administrator  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Deimrt- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

’  Economic  Minister  in  the  Britisli  Embn.s.sy  in  Washington. 
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from  a  trip  to  Japan  and  Korea.  They  had  begnn  these  discussions  with 
a  briefing  on  the  military  situation  by  General  Bradley  and  if  the 
Prime  Minister  thought  it  would  be  useful  he  would  ask  General 
Collins  to  give  a  briefing  on  the  situation  as  it  stands  now. 

Gener.\l  C0L1.1NS  said  that  he  had  just  returned  from  the  four  or 
five-day  trip  in  which  he  had  first  gone  to  Tokyo  where  he  had  talked 
to  General  MacArthur.^  He  then  flew  to  Seoul  where  he  talked  to 
General  Walker  and  went  on  up  to  the  western  front,  which  at  that 
time  was  somewhat  south  of  the  river.  He  talked  to  the  Commanders  in 
the  field.  He  then  flew  to  the  Hungnam  area  to  see  the  operations  of 
the  Tenth  Corps  and  talk  to  General  Almond.  He  said  that  as  the  result 
of  his  conversations,  he  felt  that  General  Walker's  Command,  if  not 
pinned  down  to  any  particular  directive  requiring  him  to  hold  the 
Seoul  area  or  any  other  particular  spot,  could  gradually  withdraw  in 
an  organized  way  to  the  Pusan  area.  Pusan  was  an  excellent  port  wliere 
we  already  had  large  supplies.  The  two-track  railroad  to  Pusan  was  in 
excellent  condition.  The  Eighth  Army  was  not  in  danger.  They  were 
falling  back  now  to  a  position  north  of  Seoul.  The  ROK  units  were  in 
contact  only  with  small  North  Korean  elements.  He  felt  confident  about 
the  general  position  of  the  Eighth  Army.  He  spoke,  of  the  shift  in 
the  position  of  United  States,  United  Kingdom  and  Turkish  elements 
in  the  general  redeployment  of  the  forces.  He  said  that  the  United 
Kingdom  forces  had  not  been  badly  hurt.  The  Turks  had  given  a  very 
good  account  of  themselves  and  had  been  rather  badly  hurt  in  the 
action.  Our  Second  Division  had  suffered  rather  severe  losses  and  had 
lost  a  good  deal  of  equipment.  The  Second  Division  and  the  Turks  were 
now  being  refitted  north  of  Seoul. 

’  General  Collins  held  his  final  meeting  with  General  MacArthur  in  Tokyo  on 
December  7,  at  which  time  the  latter  gave  his  overall  views  on  the  Korea 
situation,  which  were  then  reported  to  the  .TCS  by  General  Collins.  General 
MacArthur  felt  that  the  full  power  of  the  United  Nations  should  be  assembled 
at  once  to  meet  the  Communist  threat  in  Asia,  since  it  had  appeared  there. 
If  reinforcements  could  be  sent  to  Korea  in  time,  the  most  advantageous 
maneuver  would  be  a  .series  of  fighting  withdrawals  to  Pusan  to  damage  the 
Chinese  armies  as  much  as  possible.  If  reinforcements  could  not  be  forwarded, 
he  thought  the  Command  should  be  evacuated  from  Korea.  In  any  case,  if  the 
Communists  continued  their  all-out  drive  and  his  Command  continued  to  op¬ 
erate  witli  the  present  restrictions,  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  w'ould  have 
to  be  withdrawn  with  or  without  an  armistice.  These  restrictions,  as  listed  by 
General  Collins,  were:  (1)  no  U.N.  air  action  against  China;  (2)  no  U.N. 
naval  blockade  of  China;  (3)  no  reinforcement  of  U.N.  forces  from  Nationalist 
China;  (4)  no  substantial  reinforcement  of  U.N.  forces  from  the  United  States. 
If  the  restrictions  were  withdrawn,  and  if  he  could  secure  .o0,000-(!0,000  Chi¬ 
nese  Nationalist  troops  from  Formo.sa,  General  MacArthur  thought  he  could 
hold  a  line  across  Korea.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chine.se  Communists  could 
be  persuaded  not  to  cross  the  38th  Parallel,  General  IMacArthur  thought  that 
tile  United  Nations  should  accept  an  armistice  based  on  the  38th  Parallel, 
because  that  would  be  the  most  advantageous  settlement  which  could  be  achieved 
in  the  circumstances.  {Record  of  the  Actions  Taken  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  pp.  70-72) 
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Turning  to  the  eastern  front,  he  said  that  the  Seventh  Division, 
which  had  been  up  on  the  Yalu,  was  now  all  back  in  the  Hamhung 
bridgehead  area,  except  for  two  battalions  which  were  with  the 
Marines  south  of  the  reservoir.  He  had  flown  out  to  the  area  where 
the  Iklarmes  were  fighting  and  at  first  they  had  had  good  weather 
and  had  been  able  to  see  the  operation  but  a  snow  storm  had  then 
begun  and  they  were  only  able  to  see  part  of  it.  He  explained  that 
the  Marines  had  not  yet  started  down  the  precipitous  slope  which 
leads  from  the  plateau  area  on  which  they  were  to  the  valley  below. 
F orces  had  been  despatched  northward  from  the  bridgehead  to  make 
a  junction  with  the  Marines.  In  his  opinion  if  wm  had  any  kind  of 
a  decent  break  in  regard  to  the  weather  which  would  permit  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  our  air  force  they  had  a  good  chance  of  getting  back.  The 
Chinese  were  making  a  very  strong  effort  to  bar  their  progress  but 
we  should  be  able  to  get  out  if  air  cover  can  be  supplied.  He  pointed 
out  also  that  our  artillery  was  now  within  range  of  the  area  involved 
to  support  the  evacuation.  The  column  had  its  tanks  with  them  and 
the  operation  was  being  well  handled.  He  said  that  General  Almond 
feels  he  can  hold  the  bridgehead,  including  the  airfield  and  the  two 
cities  of  Hamliung  and  Hungnam  for  a  considerable  time  with  air 
cover  and  could  evacuate  the  forces  without  serious  loss.  If  Kussian 
air  came  in  in  strength,  this  would  pose  a  more  serious  problem. 
General  MacArthur’s  plans,  pending  any  political  decision  requiring 
a  modification,  were  to  withdraw  the  Tenth  Corps  to  the  Pusan  area 
perhaps  dropping  small  units  at  Pohang  whicli  would  then  move 
inland.  From  a  military  point  of  view,  he  said  that  all  considered,  it 
was  far  sounder  to  go  to  Pusan  than  to  try  to  go  across  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Eighth  Army.  He  felt,  and  the  Commanders  in  the 
field  agreed,  that  we  could  hold  a  position  somewhere  soutli  of  Seoul. 
He  did  not  think  that  we  could  hold  the  Seoul  area  itself  but  perhaps 
could  fall  back  to  a  position  behind  the  Han  River  or  hold  on  the 
Naktong  River  front.  In  summary,  from  a  military  point  of  view 
he  could  say  that  our  troops  were  not  in  a  critical  condition  today. 
Tlie  position  of  the  Marines,  however,  was  serious.  He  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Tenth  Corps  could  be  concentrated  in  the  Hamhung 
area  and  could  be  withdrawn.  He  thought  further  that  a  junction 
could  be  made  with  the  Eighth  Army  and  that  they  could  hold  the 
Pusan  bridgehead  indefinitely. 

[Here  follows  discussion  of  the  questions  of  raw  materials  and 
United  States-United  Kingdom  liaison,  scheduled  for  publication  in 
volume  III.] 

The  Pkesidext  said  it  then  appeared  that  this  part  of  the  work  had 
been  a  very  successful  conference  for  both  of  us. 
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Secretary  Acueson  raised  the  question  of  the  final  communique 
and  suggested  to  the  President  that  the  group  was  too  large  to  draft  it. 

The  President  said  clearly  that  the  whole  group  could  not  engage 
in  drafting.  He  told  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  would  name  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  any  one  that  he  wished  to  work  on  the  matter,  if 
that  was  agreeable  to  the  Prime  Minister.  It  was  not  possible  to  work 
out  a  draft  in  the  entire  meeting. 

The  Prime  Minister  agreed  and  said  that  he  would  designate  Sir 
Roger  Makins  to  assist  with  the  drafting  on  their  side.  He  then  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  paper  which  he  had  handed  to  the  President  yesterday 
on  the  question  of  perfecting  the  liaison  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  (Amiex  B).^  He  wondered  whether  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it.  He  had  not  proposed  any  formal 
arrangement  but  merely  some  informal  steps. 

The  President  said  that  he  thought  the  general  idea  was  a  good 
one  but  he  had  had  no  chance  to  talk  about  it  with  General  Marshall 
yet  but  that  he  would  do  so. 

The  Prime  Minister  asked  Sir  Roger  Makins  if  he  could  report  on 
the  present  state  of  the  communique. 

Sir  Roger  Makins  said  that  a  text  was  nearly  ready  to  look  at  and 
that  he  thought  they  had  no  particular  points  to  raise  at  the  moment. 

Secretary  Acheson  suggested  that  the  drafting  group  could  look  at 
the  issues  involved  and  bring  back  to  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  any  points  requiring  their  decision. 

The  President  said  the  drafting  group  could  get  to  work  at  once 
and  then  submit  the  results  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  him.  If  the 
Prime  Minister  had  not  yet  met  the  Vice  President  and  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  who  were  present  this  interval  would  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  with  them  about  various  matters. 

The  Vice  President  said  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  Prime  Minister  some  time  ago  and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him  this 
morning  and  was  glad  to  say  that  he  found  him  even  younger  and 
more  handsome  than  he  had  been  five  years  ago. 

In  response  to  a  question  fi’om  the  President,  Secretary  Acheson 
said  he  would  designate  Assistant  Secretary  Perkins  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  on  our  side. 

The  President  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether  there  was  any¬ 
thing  else  he  wished  to  bring  up  at  the  moment. 

The  Prime  Minister  replied  he  thought  things  were  pretty  well 
covered. 

Sir  Oliver  Franks  said  that  all  of  the  things  they  had  wanted  to 
bring  up  had  already  been  covered  and  he  thought  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  way.  They  had  nothing  new  to  bring  up  at  the  last  moment. 


*  The  text  of  this  document  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  m. 
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The  President  said  that  lie  had  nothing  new  in  mind  but  that  he 
did  not  want  to  cut  off  the  discussion  if  the  Prime  Minister  had  wanted 
to  raise  anything  else.  The  talks  had  been  very  satisfactory  from  his 
point  of  view. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  felt  the  same  way. 

The  President  said  we  now  know  where  each  other  stands  and  com¬ 
mented  that  the  military  report  which  thej'  had  had  from  General 
Collins  gave  a  more  satisfactory  presentation  than  they  had  had  before. 

The  Prime  Minister  agreed. 

The  President  said  that  it  was  hard  in  such  a  military  situation  for 
those  of  US  who  are  sitting  at  desks  to  know  just  what  the  situation  is 
in  the  field.  lie  recalled  how  in  various  military  situations  there  is  a 
tendency  first  to  have  one's  feelings  very  high  up  and  then  very  low 
down.  lie  did  not  think  that  we  were  going  to  be  kicked  out  of  Korea. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  we  must  take  a  stand  and  see  what 
happens.  No  rapid  judgment  should  be  made  in  a  fluid  situation. 

General  Bradley  remarked  that  on  the  basis  of  the  present  situation 
we  were  at  least  not  forced  to  negotiate  under  pressure. 

The  President  and  The  Prime  Minister  agreed. 

The  Vice  President  inquired  whether  the  line  that  General  Collins 
had  referred  to  could  be  held  by  the  forces  already  in  Korea  or 
whether  we  would  have  to  send  more. 

General  Bradley  said  that  we  could  hold  it  with  the  present  force 
supplemented  by  the  normal  flow  of  replacements. 

The  President  said  that  was  very  encouraging.  The  situation  was 
not  as  gloomy  as  it  had  appeared  on  the  day  when  the  discussions  had 
started.  It  was  very  satisfactory  to  hear  from  a  man  who  had  just 
been  on  the  spot. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  this  was  very  good  indeed. 

There  then  ensued  general  conversation  around  the  table  in  the 
course  of  which  the  President  asked  the  Prime  Minister  to  excuse 
him  for  a  few  minutes  and  withdrew  from  the  room. 


The  President  returned  to  the  room  at  12 : 35  and  at  12 : 50  the 
drafting  group  returned  with  its  text  and  the  conference  re.sumed. 

The  President  said  that  if  it  was  agreeable  to  the  Prime  Minister  he 
would  ask  someone  to  read  the  communique  all  the  way  through  after 
which  w'e  could  discuss  the  different  points. 

Secretary  Acheson  suggested  that  Mr.  Perkins,  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  drafting,  should  read  it. 

Mr.  Perkins  read  the  communique.® 


®  The  draft  communique  rend  by  Mr.  Perkins  is  not  printed. 
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Secretary  Acheson  interposed  at  one  point  to  ask  the  President 
whether  he  could  raise  a  question  then  or  whether  the  President 
wished  the  reading  of  the  communique  to  continue  and  then  to  raise 
the  questions. 

The  President  said  he  would  prefer  to  come  back  later  to  specific 
points. 

The  President  then  said  there  were  a  couple  more  sentences  on 
which  he  and  the  Prime  Minister  had  agreed  and  which  were  to  be 
included  in  the  communique.  He  then  read  the  sentences  dealing  with 
the  atomic  bomb  as  they  appear  in  the  final  communique.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  said  we  should  find  the  proper  place  to  insert  them. 

The  President  then  asked  Secretary  Acheson  if  he  wanted  to  bring 
up  the  point  he  had  raised  on  the  part  dealing  with  the  question  of 
seating  the  Chinese  Communists  and  Formosa. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  there  were  two  questions  regarding 
the  language  which  he  would  like  to  raise.  In  the  present  text,  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  reasons  for  the  United  States  not  wishing  to  seat  the 
Chinese  Communist  representatives  in  the  United  Nations  was  put 
in  terms  of  our  recognition  of  the  Nationalist  Government.  He  pro¬ 
posed  the  following  substitute  language:  “The  United  Kingdom  has 
recognized  the  Central  People’s  Government  and  considers  that  its 
representatives  should  occupy  China’s  seat  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  has  opposed  and  continued  to  oppose  the  seating  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  representatives  in  the  United  Nations.” 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  this  alternate  language  was 
satisfactory. 

Secretary  Acheson  also  called  attention  to  the  sentence  which  said 
that  the  decision  on  Chinese  representation  was,  of  course,  a  matter  for 
the  United  Nations.  He  said  this  was  obviously  true  but  the  question 
arose  why  it  was  inserted.  It  must  have  some  significance.  Some  people 
might  interpret  it  as  meaning  we  don’t  like  this  situation  but  it  is 
a  fact.  It  was  either  a  statement  of  a  platitude  or  it  had  some  special 
significance  which  was  not  apparent  and  he  thought  it  was  better  to 
leave  it  out. 

Mr.  Harriman  said  that  this  was  especially  true  since  the  thought 
was  already  expressed  in  the  first  sentence. 

The  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  the  first  sentence  did  carry  the 
same  idea,  and  it  was  agreed  to  delete  the  sentence  in  question. 

Field  Marshal  Slim  wished  to  raise  a  question  regarding  the 
sentence  about  the  appointment  of  the  Supreme  Commander.  He  hoped 
this  could  be  modified  to  read :  “It  is  intended  that  this  appointment 
will  be  made  soon.”  People  in  Europe  are  waiting  for  a  definite  decision 
on  this  point. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  thought 
which  the  Field  Marshal  had  advanced,  but  his  language  would  sound 
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as  if  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  were  announcing  the  in¬ 
tention  of  all  of  the  NATO  countries. 

The  President  remarked  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  appoint  the 
Supreme  Commander. 

Secretary  Acheson  suggested  it  might  be  possible  to  say:  “It  is 
our  joint  desire  that  this  shall  be  made  soon.” 

The  Prime  Minister,  Field  ]\Lvrshal  Slim  and  Sir  Roger  ^Makins 
all  expressed  approval,  and  The  President  agreed. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  in  the  next  to  the  last  line  in  the  sixth 
paragraph  he  would  like  to  take  out  the  word  “world”  before  “peace.” 
As  the  sentence  now  reads,  it  sounds  as  if  we  were  anticipating  the 
outbreak  of  world  war. 

The  President  agreed. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  to  the  President  that  it  was  recommended 
that  the  statement  on  the  atomic  bomb  be  inserted  in  the  middle  of 
page  7.  In  this  context  it  would  avoid  having  the  statement  refer  to 
any  particular  part  of  the  world  whether  Europe  or  the  Far  East.  It 
comes  in  a  section  dealing  with  general  military  capabilities. 

The  Vice  President  asked  that  the  statement  on  the  atomic  bomb 
be  read  again,  and  The  President  read  it.®  The  Vice  President 
wondered  whether  the  statement  meant  that  only  the  Prime  Minister 
would  be  informed  and  no  one  else. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  Prime  Minister  represented  the 
country  which  was  especially  helping  us  with  raw  materials  and  the 
general  defense  effort.  He  understood  that  the  insertion  was 
satisfactory. 

The  Attorney  Geneil\l  pointed  out  that  on  page  3  the  language 
did  not  correctly  state  the  purpose  of  the  mission  of  our  troops  in 
Korea.  They  had  been  sent  there  not  to  unify  Korea  but  to  resist  the 
aggression.  The  language  in  the  communique  did  not  sound  as  if  this 
were  true. 

Mr.  Harriman  said  he  thought  this  was  a  very  important  point. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  The  President  agreed. 

Secretary  Acheson  suggested  substituting  the  words  “to  end  the 
aggression”  but  thought  that  the  drafting  group  could  fix  it  up. 
(There  followed  an  exchange  of  suggestions  in  which  Mr.  Harriman, 
the  Prime  Minister  and  others  participated  ending  in  an  agreement 
on  the  text.)  The  Secretary  said  that  Mr.  Early  had  pointed  out  a 
possible  misunderstanding  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  0  where 

'  See  Mr.  Je.ssup’s  memorandum  of  December  7  and  the  annexed  memorandum 
by  Jlr.  Arneson  supplementing  the  Minutes  of  the  5th  Truman-Attlee  Meeting 
of  December  7,  p.  1462. 
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the  text  said  that  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  had  “reached 
the  following  decisions.”  Actually,  this  referred  to  only  two  conclu¬ 
sions  and  not  to  the  balance  of  the  iiaper.  The  two  conclusions  might 
be  numbered. 

The  Presiuent  and  The  Prime  Minis'ier  agreed. 

Mr.  Harriman  said  the  Attorney  General  suggested  in  the  fourth 
line  from  the  end  on  page  3  that  the  word  “joint”  be  inserted  so  that 
the  phrase  would  read  “For  our  joint  part  we  are  ready.  .  .  ,” 

The  President  said  that  he  and  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not 
think  that  the  insertion  of  this  word  added  anything. 

Secretary  Snyder  agreed  and  The  Attorney  General  said  ho 
would  not  press  his  point. 

The  President  said  that  the  word  had  better  be  left  out  and  The 
Pri3ie  Minister  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  it  in.  The  President 
said  it  would  therefore  not  be  inserted. 

The  Prime  Minister  then  returned  to  the  question  of  the  place  in 
which  the  statement  on  the  atomic  bomb  would  be  inserted.  He 
wondered  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  insert  it  between  the  ultimate 
and  penultimate  paragraphs. 

Sir  Oliver  Franks  added  that  if  this  were  agreeable  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  they  would  be  happy  to  have  it  in  that  place. 

The  President  agreed  and  said  the  insert  should  be  put  in  the  place 
indicated  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  President  then  asked  whether  there  were  any  other  sugges¬ 
tions,  If  the  communique  was  now  satisfactory,  it  could  be  agreed 
upon. 

Mr.  Harriman  said  he  thought  there  might  be  some  concern  in  this 
country  about  the  statement  on  page  9  which  merely  said :  “We  are 
fully  conscious  of  the  increasing  necessity  of  preventing  materials” 
reaching  our  adversaries.  There  was  some  feeling  that  this  statement 
might  create  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  United  States  because 
of  the  strong  feeling  that  we  ought  to  do  something  about  this 
problem. 

The  President  thought  that  the  language  was  all  right  as  it  was. 
He  said  that  actually  we  are  dohig  something  about  it. 

As  the  meeting  closed.  The  Prime  Minister  thanked  the  President 
for  his  kind  hospitality  and  for  the  way  in  which  the  President  and 
his  colleagues  had  received  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  associates. 

The  President  responded  by  referring  to  his  statement  that  this 
had  been  a  very  productive  and  successful  conference. 

(Final  Communique  attached.) 
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[Annex] 

Communique  Issued  at  the  Conclusion  of  the 
TrvU:MAN- Attlee  Discussions 

Since  Prime  Minister  Attlee  arrived  in  Washington  on  December  4, 
six  meetings  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Attlee  have  been  held. 
Among  those  who  participated  as  advisors  to  the  President  were  the 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
W.  Snyder,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  General  George  C.  Marshall,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Charles  Sawyer,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Mr.  W.  Averell  Ilarriman,  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board  W.  Stuart 
Symington,  and  Ambassador-designate  Walter  S.  Gifford.  Mr.  Attlee’s 
advisors  included  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Oliver  S.  Franks,  Field 
Marshal  Sir  William  Slim,  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff, 
Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  Lord  Tedder,  Sir  Roger  iVIakins  and 
Mr.  R.  H.  Scott  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  Sir  Edwin  Plowden,  Chief 
of  the  Economic  Plamiing  Staff. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  conferences,  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  issued  the  following  joint  statement : 

We  have  reviewed  together  the  outstanding  problems  facing  our 
two  countries  in  international  affairs.  The  objectives  of  our  two  nations 
in  foreign  ])olicy  are  the  same :  to  maintain  world  peace  and  respect 
for  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  peoples,  to  promote  strength  and 
confidence  among  the  freedom-loving  countries  of  the  world,  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  causes  of  fear,  want  and  discontent,  and  to  advance  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life. 

We  first  reviewed  the  changed  aspect  of  world  affairs  arising  from 
the  massive  intervention  of  Chinese  communists  in  Korea.  We  have 
discussed  the  problems  of  the  Far  East  and  the  situation  as  it  now 
presents  itself  in  Europe.  We  have  surveyed  the  economic  problems 
and  the  defense  programs  of  our  respective  countries,  and  particularly 
the  existing  and  threatened  shortages  of  raw  materials.  We  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  arrangements  for  the  defense  of  the  Atlantic  community, 
and  our  future  course  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  unity  of  objectives  of  our  two  countries  underlay  all  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  There  is  no  difference  between  us  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
threat  which  our  countries  face  or  the  basic  policies  which  must  be 
pursued  to  overcome  it.  We  recognize  that  many  of  the  problems 
which  we  have  discussed  can  only  be  decided  through  the  procedures 
of  the  United  Nations  or  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  will  act 
together  with  resolution  and  unity  to  meet  the  challenge  to  peace  which 
recent  weeks  have  made  clear  to  all. 

The  situation  in  Korea  is  one  of  great  gravity  and  far- reaching 
consequences.  By  the  end  of  October,  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
had  all  but  completed  the  mission  set  for  them  by  the  United  Nations 
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“to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  area.”  A  free  and  unified  Korea — the  objective  which 
the  United  Nations  has  long  sought — was  well  on  the  way  to  being 
realized.  At  that  point  Chinese  communist  forces  entered  Korea  in 
large  numbers,  and  on  November  27  launched  a  large-scale  attack  on 
the  United  Nations  troops.  The  United  Nations  foi-ces  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  superior  air  power  and  naval  support,  but  on  the  ground 
they  are  confronted  by  a  heavy  numerical  superiority. 

The  United  Nations  forces  were  sent  into  Korea  on  the  authority 
and  at  the  recommendation  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  has  not  changed  the  mission  which  it  has  entrusted  to  them  and 
the  forces  of  our  two  countries  will  continue  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities. 

ATe  were  in  complete  agreement  that  there  can  be  no  thought  of 
appeasement  or  of  rewarding  aggression,  whether  in  the  Far  East 
or  elsewhere.  Lasting  peace  and  the  future  of  the  United  Nations  as 
an  instrument  for  world  peace  depend  upon  strong  support  for  re¬ 
sistance  against  aggression. 

For  our  part  we  are  ready,  as  we  have  always  been,  to  seek  an  end 
to  the  hostilities  by  means  of  negotiation.  The  same  principles  of 
international  conduct  should  be  applied  to  this  situation  as  are  ap¬ 
plied,  in  accordance  with  our  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  any  threat  to  world  peace.  Every  effort^must  be 
made  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  by 
peaceful  means  and  to  find  a  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  on  the 
basis  of  a  free  and  independent  Korea.  AVe  are  confident  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  United  Nations  takes  the  same  vievy.  If  the 
Chinese  on  their  side  display  any  evidence  of  a  similar  attitude,  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  cause  of  peace  can  be  upheld.  If  they  do  not,  then 
it  will  be  for  the  peoples  of  the  world,  acting  through  the  United 
Nations,  to  decide  how  the  principles  of  the  Chai’ter  can  best  be  main¬ 
tained.  For  our  part,  we  declare  in  advance  our  firm  resolve  to  uphold 

them.  ... 

AA^e  considered  two  questions  regarding  China  which  are  already 
before  the  United  Nations.  On  the  question  of  the  Chinese  seat  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  two  governments  differ.  The  United  Kingdom 
has  recognized  the  Central  People’s  Government  and  considers  that 
its  representatives  should  occupy  China’s  seat  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  has  opposed  and  continues  to  oppose  the  seating 
of  the  Chinese  communist  representatives  in  the  United  Nations.  AA^e 
have  discussed  our  difference  of  view  on  this  point  and  are  determined 
to  prevent  it  from  interfering  with  our  united  effort  in  support  of  our 

common  objectives.  ,  /-.i  • 

On  the  question  of  Formosa,  we  have  noted  that  both  Chinese 
claimants  have  insisted  upon  the  validity  of  the  Cairo  Declaration 
and  have  expressed  reluctance  to  have  the  matter  considered  by  the 
United  Nations.  AVe  agreed  that  the  issues  should  be  settled  by  peace¬ 
ful  means  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Formosa  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the  Pacific, 
and  that  consideration  of  this  question  by  the  United  Nations  will 

contribute  to  these  ends.  .  , 

The  free  nations  of  Asia  have  given  strong  support  to  tlie  Ilnitcd 
Nations  and  have  worked  for  world  peace.  Communist  aggression  in 
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Korea  increases  the  danpjer  to  tlie  seenritv  and  independence  of  tliese 
nations.  We  reaffirm  our  intention  to  continue  to  help  tliem. 

The  pressure  of  communist  expansion  existed  in  Europe  and  else¬ 
where  long  before  the  aggression  against  Korea,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  meet  it.  The  need  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  collective  secu- 
I'ity  had  already  been  recognized  and  action  for  this  purpose  is  under 
way.  Clearly,  decisions  regarding  tlie  Far  East  have  tlieir  repercus¬ 
sions  and  effects  elsewhere.  In  considering  the  necessities  of  the  Far 
Eastern  situation,  we  have  kept  in  mind  the  urgency  of  building  up 
the  strength  of  the  whole  free  world.  We  are  in  complete  agreement  on 
the  need  for  immediate  action  by  all  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Treaty 
countries  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  build  up  their  defenses  and  to 
strengthen  the  Atlantic  Community. 

We  recognize  that  adequate  defense  forces  are  essential  if  war  is 
to  be  prevented. 

Accordingly,  we  have  reached  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  military  capabilities  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

2.  The  two  countries  should  expand  the  production  of  arms 
which  can  be  used  by  the  forces  of  all  the  free  nations  that  are 
joined  together  in  common  defense.  Together  with  those  other 
nations  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  out  mutual  arrangements  by  which  all  will  con¬ 
tribute  appropriately  to  the  common  defense. 

We  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  plan  now  nearing  completion  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  for  an  effective  integrated  force 
for  the  defense  of  Europe  is  approved,  a  Supreme  Commander 
should  be  appointed.  It  is  our  joint  desire  that  this  appointment  shall 
be  made  soon. 

In  addition  to  these  decisions  on  increasing  our  military  strength, 
we  have  agreed  that  the  maintenance  of  healthy  civilian  economies 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of  our  defense  efforts.  We  agreed 
that,  while  defense  production  must  be  given  the  highest  practicable 
priority  in  the  case  of  raw  materials  whose  supply  is  inadequate,  the 
essential  civilian  requirements  of  the  free  countries  must  be  met  so 
far  as  practicable.  In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  materials  and  to 
devote  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  these  priority  purposes,  we  have 
agreed  to  work  closely  together  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  supiilies 
of  raw  materials.  We  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  international 
action  to  assure  that  basic  raw  materials  are  distritmted  equitably  in 
accordance  with  defen.se  and  essential  civilian  needs.  We  discussed 
certain  immediate  problems  of  raw  materials  shortages  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  specific  matters  will  continue.  We  are  fully  conscious  of 
the  increasing  necessity  of  preventing  materials  and  items  of  strategic 
importance  from  flowing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  might  use  them 
against  the  free  world. 

In  the  circumstances  which  confront  us  throughout  the  world  our 
nations  have  no  other  choice  but  to  devote  themselves  with  all  vigor 
to  the  building  up  of  our  defense  forces.  We  shall  do  this  purely  as 
a  defensive  measure.  We  believe  that  the  communist  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cliina  could,  if  they  chose,  modify  their  conduct  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  make  these  defense  preparations  unnecessary.  We 
shall  do  everything  that  we  can,  through  whatever  channels  are  open 
to  us,  to  impress  this  view  upon  them  and  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution 
of  existing  issues. 

The  President  stated  that  it  was  his  hope  that  world  conditions 
would  never  call  for  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  President  told 
the  Prime  Minister  that  it  was  also  his  desire  to  keep  the  Prime 
Minister  at  all  times  informed  of  developments  Avhich  might  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  situation. 

In  this  critical  period,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  that  the 
views  of  our  governments  on  basic  problems  are  so  similar.  We  believe 
that  this  identity  of  aims  will  enable  our  governments  to  carry  out 
their  determination  to  work  together  to  strengthen  the  unity  which 
has  already  been  achieved  among  the  free  nations  and  to  defend  those 
values  which  are  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  people  we 
represent. 


V95.00/12-850 

Memorandum  of  C onversation,  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  December  8,  1950. 

Participants:  Ambassador  Bonnet 

Assistant  Secretary  Rusk — FE 
Mr.  Godley — WE  ^ 

Ambassador  Bonnet  called  this  afternoon  at  his  request  to  inquire 
as  to  the  details  of  the  Truman-Attlee  talks  and  to  discuss  the  present 
situation  in  the  Far  East. 

I  said  that  notwithstanding  certain  areas  of  disagreement  the  talks 
have  been  most  helpful.  I  then  briefly  reviewed  for  the  Ambassador 
the  military  situation  in  Korea  pointing  out  that  we  wei’e  somewhat 
encouraged  by  the  report  made  this  morning  by  General  Collins. 
Although  the  situation  remains  serious  our  troops  in  Korea  still  had 
a  lot  of  fight  left  in  them  and  the  retreat  has  been  orderly.  We  were, 
however,  fearful  of  increased  enemy  air  activity  and  had  noted  re¬ 
inforcements,  particularly  liombers,  of  the  air  forces  northwest  of 
the  Yalu  River.  For  the  time  being  enemy  aircraft  were  appearing 
in  very  small  numbers,  three  or  six  at  a  time,  and  we  continue  to 
have  control  of  the  air.  Our  tanks  were  giving  a  good  account  for 
themselves  and  the  latest  American  tanks  definitely  outclass  the 
Soviet  T-34s.  The  French  battalion  is  not  yet  in  action  but  is  being 
‘‘processed”  prior  to  entering  the  line. 

The  Ambassador  inquired  whether  General  Collins’  report  bore  on 
the  Truman-Attlee  decision  to  continue  the  fight  in  Korea.  I  said 
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that  it  did  not  in  that  tliis  decision  was  taken  prior  to  General  Collins’ 
report. 

With  reference  to  the  communique  issued  earlier  today  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  asked  if  I  could  give  him  any  information  regarding  the  dis¬ 
cussions  concerning  Formosa,  future  economic  action  against  China, 
and  the  subject  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  replied  that  the  discussions  only 
touched  briefly  upon  Formosa  and  that  this,  of  course,  brought  up 
one  of  the  points  of  disagreement,  namely  our  relations  with  Com¬ 
munist  China.  As  the  Ambassador  knew,  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  did  not  agree  on  future  action,  possibly  economic,  against 
Communist  China.  With  reference  to  SEA  I  said  that  this  had  not 
been  discussed  at  the  top  level,  but  that  I  had  spoken  of  it  to  Mr. 
Scott.  We  had  discussed  the  matter  generally,  welcomed  the  recent 
French  political  action  and  noted  that  there  was  unanimity  of 
US-UK  views  on  that  area.  The  x\mbassador  inquired  several  times 
whether  the  possibility  of  staff  talks  regarding  SEA  was  mentioned 
to  which  I  replied  in  the  negative. 

There  then  ensued  a  general  discussion  of  Indochina  during  which 
the  disorders  in  southern  China  and  the  strategic  importance  of 
Hainan  were  mentioned.  The  latter  led  the  Ambassador  to  mention 
the  importance  his  Government  attaches  to  obtaining  an  aircraft 
carrier  which  might  be  used  most  effectively  in  the  gulf  of  Tonkin. 

In  reference  to  ITN  action  the  Ambassador  mentioned  conflicting 
reports  he  had  received  from  Ambassador  Chauvel  in  New  York  and 
the  Department  relating  to  our  attitude  toward  a  possible  cease-fire 
resolution.  He  had  gained  from  Ambassador  Chauvel  the  impression 
that  we  were  opposed  to  any  such  UN  action  and  he  requested  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  point.  I  pointed  out  that  Ambassador  Chauvel’s  in¬ 
formation  was  not  quite  correct  in  that  although  we  could  not  take 
initiative  on  such  action  in  the  UN  we  would  be  interested  in  examin¬ 
ing  any  such  proposal  in  the  light  of  existing  circumstances.  I  added 
that  while  in  view  of  the  military  situation  we  deemed  it  advisable 
to  be  neutral  on  this  point,  we  were  nevertheless  interested  in  seeing 
whatever  other  countries  might  present.  The  Ambassador  remaiked 
that  this  seemed  to  be  a  logical  and  sound  position. 

Tlie  Ambassador  then  inquired  as  to  the  portion  of  the  talks  be¬ 
tween  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  relating  to  Europe  and 
raw’  materials.  I  replied  that  although  I  had  not  been  present  at  this 
portion  of  the  conversations  and  could  not  discuss  these  points  with 
him  I  understood  there  had  been  general  agreement  on  these  points. 
In  this  connection  I  remarked  that  we  felt  obliged  to  follow’  a  rather 
straight  and  narrow  path  in  that  while  we  agreed  that  action  in  Eu¬ 
rope  must  be  intensified  we  could  not  permit  this  to  result  in  a  total 
disregard  for  Far  Eastern  matters  and  vice  versa. 
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795.00/12-850 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  Mr.  Ray  L.  Thurston,  Adviser  to 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

SECRET  [New  York,]  December  8,  1950. 

US/A/C.1/2339 

Subject:  Failure  of  Chinese  Communists  to  Receive  any  Instruc¬ 
tions  from  Peiping. 

Participants:  Mr.  M.  Gopala  Menon,  Indian  Delegation. 

Mr.  Ray  Thurston,  United  States  Delegation. 

Mr.  Menon  told  me  late  this  afternoon  that  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  had  not  yet  received  any  reply  from  Peiping  to  the  com¬ 
munications  which  have  been  sent  as  a  result  of  Indian  mediatory 
action.  He  then  referred  to  the  Truman-Attlee  communique  and  said 
it  was  very  disappointing  and  indicated  that  no  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  the  substantive  Far  Eastern  issues  under  consideration, 
that  is,  either  Chinese  representation  or  Formosa. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  not  sure  about  the  accuracy  of  his  remark 
on  Formosa,  since  the  communique  rather  left  that  question  open. 

In  passing,  Mr.  Menon  referred  to  INIrs.  Pandit’s  call  on  General 
Wu  last  evening  and  said  that  nothing  of  consequence  had  been 
interchanged  between  them. 


C93.95/12-8.50  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nation.s  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  8,  1950 — 7 :  24  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  8 — 7 :  34  p.  m.] 

Delga  393.  Following  are  DelGA  decisions  December  8:  Chinese 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 

Contents  and  background  mytel  949  ^  reviewed  by  delegation.  Point 
wa.s  made  that  GA,  after  initial  hysteria,  seemed  to  be  developing 
greater  sense  of  confidence  and  appreciation  of  necessity  for  main¬ 
taining  unity.  Events  in  Committee  1  December  7,  including  reactions 
Austin  speech,  described  to  delegation. 

MHiile  there  was  much  in  mytel  949  with  which  he  agreed,  !Mr. 
Cohen  questioned  assumption  re  difference  between  ourselves  and  our 
allies,  which  he  considered  to  be  one  of  means  and  not  of  principle, 
as  telegram  suggested.  lie  al.so  disputed  motives  attributed  to  UK 
and  other  allies.  He  recalled  that  delegation  last  week  had  thought 


'  Rpooired  at  12 : 12  p.  m.  on  December  7,  p.  1443. 
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naming  aggressor  and  calling  for  general  support  in  Korea  would 
mean  extension  rather  than  localization  of  conflict.  In  his  opinion 
no  GA  delegation,  aside  from  Soviets,  was  ready  to  forsake  principles, 
although  there  was  a  legitimate  difference  of  opinion  as  to  best  means 
of  proceeding ;  it  seemed  highly  questionable  and  lacking  in  humility 
and  perspective  to  assume  we  knew  the  only  solution.  He  did  not 
believe  telegram  sufficiently  recognized  these  elements  in  present  situa¬ 
tion,  and  wished  his  dissent  to  be  recorded. 

No  decisions  were  taken. 

Balance  of  meeting  reported  separately  in  Delga  392.^ 

Austin 

“  Not  printed ;  it  reported  on  discussion  of  the  question  of  Southwest  Africa 
(320/12-850). 

357.AD/12-850 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretanj  of  State 

TOP  secret  New  York,  December  8, 1950 — 8 : 11  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Keceived  December  8 — 9 :  33  p.  m.] 

Delga  394.  Ee  Chinese  Communists  conversations  with  Eau.  Con¬ 
firming  Gross-Hickerson  telecon  this  afternoon,  following  is  report 
of  Gross  conversation  with  Eau  December  8. 

Eau  said  that  yesterday  Chiao  had  asked  Menon  with  regard  to 
Asiatic  declaration  what  assurances  there  would  be  that  the  UN  forces 
would  not  cross  the  38th  parallel  at  some  later  date.  Eau  asked  me 
what  our  position  was  on  that  matter.  This  led  to  a  general  discussion 
of  the  cease-fire  situation  and  our  attitude  toward  it  along  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines. 

I  said  that  we  were  not  soliciting  a  cease-fire  arrangement  of  any 
kind,  were  not  taking  any  initiative  looking  toward  one,  and  were 
not  suggesting  that  anyone  else  take  such  initiative.  However,  in  the 
event  that  someone  else  entirely  on  his  own  initiative  proposed  a  cease¬ 
fire  arrangement,  we  would  be  prepared  to  consider  it  on  its  merits, 
provided  it  contained  no  political  conditions  of  any  kind  and  provided 
that  in  all  respects  it  was  a  clearly  fair  and  honorable  suggestion.  I 
repeated  that  these  comments  on  my  part  were  not  intended  to  suggest 
or  imply  any  encouragement  of  initiative,  and  to  stress  this  point  I 
described  the  present  military  situation  as  from  our  point  of  view 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  “let  nature  take  its  course  in  the  UN.” 

With  regard  to  the  specific  question  Eau  had  asked,  I  said  that  while 
I  had  no  instniction  on  the  matter  except  to  listen  to  any  comment 
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or  questions  that  might  be  raised  by  otliers,  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  the 
basis  of  the  question  was  not  clear.  I  said  that,  of  course,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  a  purely  logical  point  of  view,  the  UN  forces  would 
respect  any  cease-fire  line  or  else  it  would  not  be  a  “cease-fire  line”,  I 
added  that  the  main  problem  was  to  avoid  any  political  implication 
of  any  kind  with  regard  to  future  settlement.  This,  I  repeated,  we  were 
not  prepared  to  consider  at  the  present  time  in  connection  with  any 
cease-fire  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  point  of  the  question 
asked  by  Chiao  was  what  sort  of  assurances  might  be  given  that  any 
cease-fire  arrangement  would  be  respected,  that  was  another  question 
and  one  on  which  I  would  seek  advice  from  my  government.  I  said  I 
assumed  that  the  mere  fact  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  UN  to 
a  cease-fire  arrangement  with  a  fixed  cease-fire  line  should  in  itself 
constitute  sufficient  assurance  that  the  UN  would  respect  that  line. 
However,  if  the  Chinese  Communists  were  fishing  for  some  implica¬ 
tion  concerning  future  political  disposition  or  settlement,  that  was,  in 
our  view,  an  entirely  seiiarate  matter  which  I  was  not  prepared  or 
authorized  to  discuss. 

Rau  said  that  his  iiresent  instructions  were  that  he  was  not  to 
participate  in  a  vote  on  six-power  resolution  until  his  government  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  matter  in  the  light  of  I'eports  they 
expected  to  receive  from  Ran  and  Pandit  summarizing  the  results 
of  the  Truman-Attlee  talks  and  the  attitude  of  the  UK  delegation 
here  based  on  those  discussions.  Rau,  who  is  conferring  with  Madame 
Pandit  at  Lake  Success  this  afternoon,  told  me  that  he  expected  to 
see  the  UK  delegation  this  afternoon  or  evening  following  the  con¬ 
ference  with  Attlee  here  which  will  take  place  in  New  York  some¬ 
time  this  afternoon  or  this  evening.  For  these  reasons,  Rau  hoped  we 
would  not  press  for  a  vote  on  the  six-power  resolution  at  least  until 
Monday.^ 

He  said  he  thought  he  would  be  instructed  to  table  the  same  pro¬ 
posal  which  he  had  circulated  informally  to  the  SC  members  on 
November  12.^  I  asked  him  what  this  signified  with  respect  to  both 
the  cease-fire  proposal  embodied  in  those  amendments  and  the  use  of 
the  POC.  Rau  asked  whether  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  table  the 
proposal  as  amendments  to  the  six-power  resolution  or  as  a  substitute 
resolution.  I  said  that  I  thought  we  should  proceed  on  normal  sched¬ 
ule  with  the  six-power  resolution  but  that  if  the  cease-fire  proposal 
were  tabled  entirely  on  his  own  initiative,  we  would  favor  immediate 
consideration  of  the  cease-fire  proposal  on  its  merits  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  I  had  already  specified.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
seemed  to  me  to  make  little  difference  whether  the  proposals  were 


*  Docember  11. 

*  See  footnote  3  to  telegram  Delga  308  from  New  York,  received  at  3  p.  m.  on 
December  4,  p.  1357. 
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tabled  as  amendments  of  [or?'\  separate  proposals.  Ran  thought  that 
one  advantage  of  tabling  them  as  a  substitute  resolution  was  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  might  be  more  ready  to  consider  them  since 
they  had  already  announced  their  firm  opposition  to  the  six-power 
resolution  and  had  warned  Rau  in  their  discussions  with  him  that 
anyone  who  voted  for  the  six-power  resolution  would  have  to  be 
prepared  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  consequences. 

Rau  engaged  in  a  long  conversation  re  Formosa.  It  was  perfectly 
clear  from  his  l)elalx)ring  of  this  ])oint,  and  indeed  he  said  so  in  so 
many  words,  that  he  felt  it  would  probably  be  essential  to  “do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Formosan  situation”  in  connection  with  the  Korean 
question.  l^Hien  I  pressed  him  on  this,  he  said  that  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  had  made  it  clear  to  him  that  they  considered  a  solution  of 
Formosa  to  be  at  least  as  important  to  them  as  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  Korea.  Rau  indicated  he  was  playing  with  the  idea  of  adding 
to  his  cease-fire  proposal  or  amending  the  six-power  resolution  hy 
some  reference  to  disposition  of  the  Formosan  question.  "VMiat  he  had  in 
mind,  he  explained,  was  to  propose  that  the  UN  should  proceed  to 
consider  the  Formosan  question  (this  reasoning  underlay  his  sugges¬ 
tion  made  to  me  on  Thursday  during  the  SC  meeting  and  which  I 
dissuaded  him  from  including  in  his  SC  statement.  This  has  previously 
been  reported  to  Department)  .*  I  argued  most  strongly  against  relating 
these  two  questions  and  this  precipitated  a  long  discussion  concerning 
the  underlying  motives  of  the  Chinese  Goveniment. 

Ran  insisted  that  his  information  which  turned  out  to  l^e  primarily 
from  Peiping  was  that  the  Soviets  “were  attempting  to  exercise  a 
moderating  influence  in  the  situation”  and  that  the  T'N  was  facing  not 
so  much  Communist  imperialism  as  Chinese  nationalism.  On  this  ap¬ 
praisal,  said  Rau,  the  UN  must  beware  lest  it  take  action  frustrating 
and  driving  the  Chinese  people  closer  to  Moscow. 

Saying  that  I  was  without  any  instructions  on  the  Formosa  question, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  his  appraisal  of  the  threat  to  the  UN  was  different 
from  ours.  I  expressed  the  view  that  the  UN  was  hei-o  faced  with  a 
revolt  against  it  by  an  aggressive  Communist  movement  and  that  if 
Chinese  nationalism  were  being  misused  by  its  leaders,  this  was  no 
different  from  what  was  happening  in  Russia  where  the  Soviet  leaders 
were  perverting  Russian  nationalism  in  the  direction  of  foi-eign 
adventures. 

Rau  indicated  his  a-wareness  of  our  analysis  and  he  did  not  press  his 
analysis  which  in  any  event  I  said  involved  matters  of  such  grave 
importance  that  I  did  not  really  feel  competent  to  discuss  them.  T  said 
that  these  were  clearly  issues  which  should  be  discussed  at  the  proper 
political  levels.  Rau  agreed  and  he  did  leave  me  with  the  impression 

*  F'or  related  documentation,  .see  vol.  vi,  pp.  2.5(1  ff. 
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that  he  would  not  take  the  action  re  Formosa  which  he  suggested 
unless  both  we  and  the  British  were  in  agreement.  However,  he  re¬ 
peated  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  some  handling  by  the 
UX  of  the  Formosan  question.  He  particularly  stressed  the  7th  Fleet 
referring  to  the  President’s  statement  last  January  and  I  made  the 
usual  explanation  and  attempted  to  point  out  the  vast  change  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  gravity  of  the  threat  to  the  free  world  which  had 
emerged  since  the  President  had  made  his  statement  in  January. 

I  outlined  to  Rau  on  a  very  tentative  basis  our  suggestion  that 
after  the  adoption  of  the  six-power  resolution  the  next  step  should 
be  consideration  of  a  resolution  naming  the  aggressor,  calling  upon  all 
UX  members  to  assist  the  UX  in  repelling  that  aggressor  and  per¬ 
haps  calling  upon  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  to  consider  the 
matter  and  to  make  recommendations.  He  said  he  wmuld  report  these 
views  to  his  government  for  comment. 

Reverting  to  the  cease-fire  discussion,  Rau  said  that  he  believed 
that  the  demilitarized  zone  to  which  he  had  previously  made  refer¬ 
ence,  wmuld  under  the  present  circumstances  probably  be  the  wdiole 
of  Korea  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  He  agreed  with  me  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  must  be  called  upon  to  withdraw  their  forces  from 
Korea.  He  thought  that  the  POC  could  supervise  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  cease-fire.  I  did  not  discuss  the  question  beyond  this 
point  fearing  to  become  too  deeply  involved  with  Rau  in  a  discussion 
from  which  he  might  imply  that  w'e  w'ere  encouraging  him  to  take 
an  initiative  on  a  cease-fire  proposition. 

Rau  had  opened  the  conversation  by  advising  me  he  had  received 
no  further  woi’d  from  Wu  and  that  no  reply  had  been  received  con¬ 
cerning  the  Asiatic  declaration.  In  answ’er  to  my  question  he  said 
that  he  had  no  present  plan  for  another  meeting  with  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

Austin 


795.00/12-950 

Memorandum,  of  Conversation.^  hy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese 

Affairs  {Clubt) 

SECRET  [Wasiiinoton,]  December  9,  1950. 

Subject:  Instructions  from  Prime  Minister  Xehru  to  Indian 
Ambassador 

Participants:  Mr.  K.  R.  C.  Pridham,  Second  Secretary,  British 
Embassv 
Mr.  Clubl).  CA 

^fr.  Pridham  called  at  his  request  to  show  me  a  cable  received 
through  the  Foreign  Office  purporting  to  give  the  text  of  mes.sage 
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sent  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru  on  December  8  to  the  Indian  Ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Peiping,  Mr.  Panikkar,  approving  the  line  adopted  by  the  latter 
in  a  conversation  (undated)  with  “Chang”  (Vice  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs?).  What  line  Mr.  Panikkar  had  followed  in  that  conversation 
was  not  clear  from  the  cable. 

Mr.  Nehru  went  on  to  indicate  that  the  first  essential  in  respect  to 
negotiations  regarding  Korea  was  the  establishment  of  a  cease-fire. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  establishment  of  a  demilitarized  zone  and 
to  the  withdrawal  of  UN  forces  south  of  the  38th  Parallel.  Mr.  Nehru 
indicated,  however,  that  any  Communist  demand  for  withdrawal  of  the 
UN  forces  from  Korea  entirely  would  be  unrealized.  The  purport  of 
his  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  question  of  political  disposition  of 
the  peninsula  was  that  Korea  should  be  unified  in  accordance  with  the 
UN  mandate. 

The  question  of  Formosa,  according  to  this  message,  was  compli¬ 
cated  by  reason  of  considerations  of  U.S.  defense  in  the  west  Pacific, 
which  had  reference  to  both  Formosa  and  Japan,  and  it  was  iSfr. 
Nehru’s  recommendation  that  the  matter  therefore  be  brought  up 
for  consideration  only  at  a  later  date. 

Note:  Mr.  Graves  of  the  British  Embassy  called  later  to  request 
that  the  Department  give  no  indication  that  it  had  knowledge  of  the 
message  in  point.  It  is  recommended  thei’efore  that  this  message  not 
be  disseminated. 


795.00/12-950 :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplo^natic  and  Considar  Offices  ^ 
SECRET  Washington,  December  9,  1950 — 2  p.  m. 

PRIORITY 

256.  In  view  of  uncertain  military  and  political  contingencies,  it 
is  not  possible  to  plan  far  ahead  in  present  Kor  situation.  Certain 
decisions  can  now  be  made,  however,  and  in  general,  fol  is  current 
state  of  Dept’s  thinking ; 

Pres  and  PriMin  communique  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  no 
thought  of  appeasement,  that  aggression  must  be  resisted  and  that 
peoples  of  world,  acting  through  UN  must  decide  how  principles  of 
Charter  can  best  be  maintained. 

The  action  in  UN  that  we  will  seek  and  tempo  of  UN  action  will 
to  a  large  extent  depend  on  our  ability  to  mobilize  and  maintain 


*  Sent  to  Ankara,  Athens,  Bangkok,  Belgrade,  Brussels,  Cairo,  Canberra,  The 
Hague,  London,  Manila,  New  Delhi,  Oslo,  Ottawa,  Paris,  Pretoria,  Quito,  Seoul, 
Stockholm,  Taipei,  the  U.S.  Mission  at  the  United  Nations,  Wellington,  and  to 
Moscow  for  information. 
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unity  of  free  world  and  their  determination  to  stand  firmly  against 
aggression.  Leadership  that  we  must  provide  to  this  end  must 
be  in  such  a  way  and  at  such  speed  as  will  carry  with  us  a  willing 
and  resolute  community  of  nations. 

Action  in  UN. 

1.  Cease  Fire: 

We  have  not  asked  for  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea  and  have 
not  encouraged  others  to  initiate  move  for  cease  fire.  We  will  of  course 
accept  cease  fire  if  agreed  to  by  Chi  Commies  but  we  would  not  agree 
at  price  of  political  string’s  or  other  dishonorable  conditions.  If  cease 
fire  is  achieved  we  are  prepared  agree  to  discussion  of  Kor  question 
with  Chi  Commies  in  appropriate  forum  with  view  to  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  of  course  commit  ourselves  as  to  suDstance  of  our 
position  on  any  questions  that  may  be  involved  in  such  negotiations. 

2.  Six-Power  Resolution: 

At  present  US  is  pressing  in  Political  Comite  of  GA  6-Power  res 
which  was  vetoed  by  Sov  in  SC.  This  res  sponsored  in  GA  by  same 
6  Powers  does  not  brand  Chi  Commies  as  aggressors,  but  calls  upon 
them  to  get  out  of  Korea.  Res  also  affirms  that  it  is  policy  of  UN  to 
hold  present  frontier  with  Korea  inviolate  and  fully  to  protect  legiti¬ 
mate  Chi  and  Kor  interests  in  frontier  zone. 

So  long  as  Chi  Commies  are  pressing  their  offensive  against  UN 
forces  in  Korea,  adoption  by  GA  of  6-Power  res  is  minimum  action 
that  must  be  taken.  This  res,  when  overwhelmingly  voted  by  GA, 
wld  reassert  unity  of  free  world  against  aggression  and  in  support 
of  UN  action  in  Koi’ea.  It  wld  underline  principle  of  “Uniting  for 
Peace”  res,  that  Sov  cannot  by  veto  make  UN  impotent.  Failure  of 
UN  to  take  action  wld  destroy  its  authority  and  its  support  among 
peoples  of  world,  and  particularly  people  of  US. 

We  believe  we  must  carry  forward  momentum  in  bringing  this  res 
to  a  vote  in  Comite  and  GA  Plenary  and  not  permit  unwarranted 
delays.  At  same  time  we  do  not  want  to  move  so  fast  that  other 
members  will  have  basis  believe  that  any  opportunity  for  UN  proc¬ 
esses  have  been  precluded.  According  to  our  present  estimates  the 
Comite  shld  reach  vote  on  Dec  12  or,  unless  some  indication  of  readi¬ 
ness  for  settlement  by  Chi  Commie,  at  latest  Dec  13. 

If  cease  fire  is  agreed  to  we  are  of  course  prepared  to  suspend  action 
on  6-Power  res  in  GA  pending  outcome  of  any  discussions  or  nego¬ 
tiations  that  may  follow  cease  fire. 

If  hostilities  continue  we  will  continue  fight  in  Korea  in  order  dis¬ 
charge  our  responsibilities  in  accordance  SC  and  GA  res.  If  Chi 
Commies  press  their  attack  below  38th  parallel  in  effort  to  drive  U^i 
forces  into  sea,  further  action  by  UN  after  adoption  6-Power  res  will 
be  necessary.  In  light  of  appeal  from  Asiatic  states  we  believe  crossing 
38th  parallel  by  Chi  Commies  shld  bo  treated  as  now  and  fiagrant 
demonstration  of  aggression  and  evil  design  of  reprehensible  Chi 
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Commie  leaders.  In  sucli  circumstances  with  hope  of  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  in  Korea  gone,  reasons  for  treading  softly  and  maintaining  mild 
and  conciliatory  tone  in  UN  will  have  largely  disappeared.  IVe  will 
therefore  seek  support  of  nations  which  approved  original  UN  action 
in  Korea  for  resolution  to  brand  Chi  Commies  as  aggressors.  Since 
UN  branded  NK  as  aggressors  in  June,  it  cld  do  no  less  with  regard 
Chi  Commies  who  are  committing  aggression  not  only  against  KOK 
but  also  against  UN  forces,  and  are  also  flouting  authority  of  UN. 
We  are  still  considering  what  other  UN  action  shld  be  called  for  in 
such  later  res  and  we  do  not  wish  make  that  decision  at  this  time  in 
light  uncei-tain  military'  situation.  We  wld  welcome  views  of  other  UN 
Members.  To  be  effective,  such  GA  action  must  command  full  suppoil 
of  dels  of  nations  of  free  world. 

Pis  discuss  foregoing  with  FonOff  with  view  to  getting  their  full 
support. 

Aciieson 

357. AD/12-950  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Repi'esentative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretai'y  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  9,  1950 — 5 : 27  p.  m. 

niact  [Received  December  9 — 5 : 45  p.  m.] 

Delga  397.  Re  Asian  draft  Korean  peace  plan.  Below  is  draft 
plan  dated  December  5  and  marked  secret  which  was  delivered  to 
office  of  Gross  in  his  absence  this  afternoon  by  I.iOpez,  Philippines 
delegation.  Marginal  note  in  pencil  on  paragraph  d  on  draft  states 
“General  Romulo  objects  to  this  paragraph”.  Ijopez  did  not  divulge 
origin  of  draft  text.  Covering  note  addressed  to  Gross  and  signed  by 
Lopez  is  as  follows : 

Covering  memo:  “General  Romulo,  who  is  now  in  Washington, 
has  asked  me  to  show  this  general  plan  of  a  resolution  to  you.  lie 
doesn’t  know  whether  you  have  already  seen  it,  and  would  only  like 
to  know  your  general  reaction.  The  plan  is  tentative  and,  at  this  stage, 
unofficial.  _  >  » 

I  would  appreciate  a  chance  to  have  a  word  with  you  after  the  close 
of  today’s  meeting.” 

Draft  plons:  “It  is  significant  that  in  his  speech  before  the  SC, 
the  Chinese  representative  at  no  time  made  reference  to  United  Na¬ 
tions  intervention  in  Korea  as  such,  but  restricted  himself  to  charges 
against  the  United  States  and  their  intentions  towards  China.  It  might 
be  well  in  this  emergency  for  the  UN,  in  taking  note  of  this  fact,  to 
proceed  as  follows : 
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1.  Kepudiate  in  tlie  strongest  possible  terms  the  cliarges  levied  by 
China  against  the  US,  re-emphasizing  emphatically  that  the  US  action 
was  taken  at  the  request  and  as  part  of  combined  UN  action  and  with 
its  full  endorsement  and  approval,  which  in  every  sense  has  United 
Nations  backing. 

2.  Nevertheless,  as  illustrative  of  its  deteianined  intention  to  pre¬ 
serve  world  peace  and  to  demonstrate  the  baselessness  of  the  Chinese 
contention,  and  to  bring  an  end  to  aggression.  United  Nations  enun¬ 
ciates  as  follows : 

(a)  There  will  be  an  immediate  cease  fire  in  Korea. 

(&)  China  will  be  requested  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Korea  and  to  cease  concentrations  of  troops  on  Korean  borders 
forthwith. 

(c)  UN  will  release  US  forces  from  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  force  in  Korea,  and  will  I’equest  the  US  to  with¬ 
draw  all  her  troops  immediately. 

(d)  The  US  will  be  requested  also,  to  withdraw  its  fleet  from 
Formosa  simultaneously  with  the  withdrawal  of  its  forces  from 
Korea,  since  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  the  com¬ 
mitments  made  by  the  US  for  the  retention  of  its  fleet  in 
Formosa  will  have  been  fulfilled. 

(e)  The  Government  of  South  Korea  would  be  requested  to 
disarm  its  armed  forces  immediately  and  North  Korean  troops 
will  likewise  disarm  forthwith ;  both  to  the  satisfaction  and  under 
the  supervision  of  a  UN  disarmament  commission. 

(f)  A  UN  force  of  limited  armament  drawn  from  six  member 
nations  and  not  to  exceed  50,000  men,  without  air  or  naval  ele¬ 
ments,  will  be  retained  by  the  UN  in  Korea  as  an  internal  security 
force.  In  addition  a  Korean  police  force  of  25,000  will  be  main¬ 
tained  for  like  security  purposes. 

(g)  UN  observers  will  be  stationed  along  the  seaboards  of 
Korea  and  along  the  borders  of  adjoining  territories  to  assure 
that  no  infringement  of  the  above  provisions  takes  place. 

(h)  UNCURK  will  proceed  to  organize  the  holding  of  elec¬ 
tions  throughout  Korea  within  six  months  of  the  cease  fire  order. 

(i)  Within  three  months  of  the  holding  of  elections,  the  UN 
security  force  will  be  withdrawn  from  Korea  and  the  duly  elected 
all  Korean  Government  will  take  its  own  steps  to  organize  its 
own  internal  security  forces. 

(j)  Within  twelve  months  of  the  cease  fire  order  and  within 
three  months  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  UN  security  forces, 
UNCURK  will  withdraw  from  Korea. 

(k)  Immediately  after  the  cease  fire  order  and  for  such  period 
as  might  be  necessary  to  achieve  its  mandate,  UNKRA  will 
operate  throughout  Korea  to  bring  relief  and  rehabilitation 
assistance  to  the  Korean  peoples. 

3.  The  United  Nations  will  announce  categorically  that  in  the 
event  of  any  parties  failing  to  carry  out  the  above  UN  rulings,  im¬ 
mediately,  then  such  party  will  immediately  be  declared  an  aggressor 
and  a  threat  to  world  peace  and  the  full  strength  of  UN  forces  and 
armament  of  any  description  will  forthwith  be  brought  to  bear 
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against  them  to  the  end  that  the  aggression  shall  be  thwarted  and 
stopped,”  ^ 

Austin 

‘The  Department  of  State  sent  the  following  reply  in  telegram  Gadel  174, 
December  9,  9  p.  m.,  to  New  York : 

“He  urtel  397,  Dec.  9,  you  shld  at  once  inform  Lopez  US  Govt  unwilling  accept 
any  polit  or  other  conditions  to  any  cease  fire  proposal.  If  cease  fire  established 
US  of  course  willing  participate  formally  or  informally  in  UN  peaceful  processes 
for  settlement  outstanding  Far  Eastern  issues  but  naturally  unwilling  pay  any 
price  for  start  of  such  talks  or  make  any  advance  commitment  re  its  position 
on  subjs  which  might  be  raised  in  such  talks.”  (357. AD/12-950) 

35V.AD/12-950  :  Telegram 

21ie  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Amtin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  9,  1950 — 7 :  56  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Deceived  December  9 — 8  p.  m.] 

Delga  399.  From  Gross.  Ee  Chinese  Communi.st  conversations  with 
Rau.  Confirming  Gross-Hickerson  telecon  today,  following  is  report 
of  Gross  conversation  with  Rau  December  9. 

Rau  advised  me  he  had  conversation  with  Wu  this  a.m.,  in  which 
following  points  emerged. 

Rau  asked  Wu  whether  he  had  received  a  reply  from  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Wu  replied  at  first  that  he  had  not.  Rau  then  pressed  him  by 
asking  whether,  if  he  had  not  received  a  specific  reply,  whether  he 
had  any  indication  of  reaction  his  government  either  to  discussions 
between  Rau  and  Wu  or  to  Asiatic  declaration. 

Wu  then  advised  Rau  that  although  he  had  received  no  specific 
reply,  his  government  was  anxious  to  see  end  to  hostilities  “which 
had  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  US”.  Wu  asked  Rau  whether  he 
could  not  advise  him  of  attitude  “of  the  US  or  of  the  UN”  toward 
the  proposal  which  Rau  had  made.  Rau  replied  that  he  could  not 
comment  about  the  “attitude  of  the  UN”,  but  that  he  had  reason  to 
believe  US  would  be  prepared  to  give  consideration  to  a  proposal  for 
an  immediate  cease-fire,  a  demilitarized  zone,  and  “further  negotia¬ 
tions”.  Rau  told  me  that,  in  connection  with  Wu’s  comment  concern¬ 
ing  the  attitude  of  Peiping  Government,  Rau  asked  Wu  whether  the 
latter  could  confirm  what  Rau  had  told  other  members  of  UN  con¬ 
cerning  attitude  of  Peiping  Government.  Rau  explained  to  Wu  that 
he  had  expressed  to  other  members  of  UN  his  (Rail’s)  belief  that 
Chinese  Communist  Government  did  not  wish  a  war.  Wu  repeated 
to  him  an  earlier  comment  that  his  government  was  anxious  to  see  an 
end  to  hostilities,  repeating  again  that  these  hostilities  had  been  forced 
upon  his  government  by  US. 
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With  regard  to  Rail’s  question  concerning  Peiping  reaction  toward 
Asiatic  declaration,  Wu  replied  that  the  UN  would  see  for  itself 
from  actions  of  Peiping  Government.  I  pi-essed  Ran  for  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  somewhat  cryptic  reply,  and  Ran  expressed  view  that 
Wu  intended  him  to  infer  that  Chinese  Communists  would  heed  the 
declaration.  The  primary  basis  upon  which  Rau  apparently  drew  this 
inference  was  that  Wu’s  manner  throughout  conversation  with  Rau 
was  very  friendly. 

Rau  told  me  that  at  end  of  his  conversation  with  Wu,  Ran  at¬ 
tempted  to  summarize  discussion.  Wlien  he  had  finished  his  summary, 
Wu  made  following  two  points  which  he  said  he  wished  Rau  to  take 
as  seriously  intended : 

(1)  The  Chinese  Communist  Government  was  anxious  to  have  an 
end  to  the  hostilities. 

(2)  Action  upon  the  pending  six-power  resolution  would  “not 
facilitate  matters”. 

Rau  told  me  that  he  is  awaiting  further  word  cither  from  Peiping 
or  from  New  Delhi.  He  said  Panikkar  had  been  instructed  to  take 
up  in  Peiping  the  same  matter  which  Rau  had  been  discussing  here 
with  Wu.  Rau  thought  he  might  have  further  word  today  or  tomor¬ 
row  re  the  Panikkar  discussion.  This  connection,  Thurston  informed 
today  in  separate  conversation  with  other  member  Indian  delegation 
that  GOI  placing  considerable  importance  on  Panikkar  negotiations 
with  Chinese  Communists  at  Peiping  which  were  described  as  of 
“somewhat  formal  character”  and  “covering  far  broader  scope  than 
mere  cease-fire  in  Korea”.  Inference  was  that  other  FE  issues  in¬ 
cluded  such  as  Formosa  and  Chinese  representation  UN  and  also 
that  GOI  seeking  high-level  conference  among  UK,  US,  USSR  and 
Peiping  representatives  as  next  step  (Nehru’s  speech  in  Parliament 
yesterday  cited  on  latter  point) . 

Rau  told  me  also  that  just  before  seeing  me  (he  called  me  out  of 
the  political  committee  meeting  to  give  me  foregoing  information), 
lie  had  passed  the  word  along  to  Kenneth  Younger.  Rau  said  Younger 
told  him  he  was  having  lunch  with  me  and  would  discuss  matter 
Avith  me.  ISIy  lunch  Avith  Younger  Avill  enable  me  to  confirm  full 
accuracy  of  this  report  and  I  shall  report  later  any  impression  Avhich 
Younger  may  hai'e  derived. 

At  conclusion  our  convei’sation,  Rau  said  that  although  he  had 
not  yet  received  instructions  from  New  Delhi,  he  thought  he  would 
“proliably”  table  the  cease-fire  proposal  in  political  committee  on 
Monday.^  lie  Avas  someAvhat  league  Avhen  I  pressed  him  concerning 
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nature  of  proposal,  although  he  indicated  it  would  be  along  lines  of 
our  previous  conversation,  i.e.,  a  call  for  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  provision  for  demilitarized  zone.  I  shall  undoubtedly 
be  in  touch  with  Eau  later  today  or  tomorrow  and  will  endeavor  to 
obtain  text  of  any  proposal  he  intends  to  table.  However,  it  is  very 
important  that  I  be  in  a  position  to  make  any  comments  on  the  text 
which  Department  wishes  me  to  make,  unless  Department  desires  me 
to  refrain  from  comment  of  any  nature.  [Gross.] 

Austin 


357. AD/12-950  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  9,  1950 — 9 :  30  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  9 — 9 :  55  p.  m.] 

Delga  400.  From  Gross.  Re  Chinese  Communist  conversations  with 
Ran  and  Jklenon.  Confirming  Hickerson-Gross  telecon.  At  6 : 15  p.  m., 
December  9,  I  was  called  by  Menon  (Indian  delegate)  who  asked 
whether  I  had  received  Department  reactions  to  my  talk  with  Ran 
earlier  today  (reported  Delga  399  December  9).  I  said  I  had  not  been 
in  touch  with  Department  since,  but  that  I  had  promptly  transmitted 
report  of  conversation.  Menon  said  they  were  “very  anxious”  to  have 
our  views,  indicating  that  they  were  seeing  Wu  within  the  half-hour. 

I  said  that  under  those  circumstances  it  might  be  helpful  to  repeat 
what  I  had  already  told  Rau.  Our  position  is  as  follows :  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  consider  a  cease-fire  proposal  on  its  merits  but  we  are  not 
taking  the  initiative  in  proposing  one  nor  encouraging  anyone  else  to 
do  so.  Therefore,  it  is  extremely  important  for  Rau,  if  he  decides  to 
continue  discussions  with  Wu,  to  understand  and  to  make  it  clear  to 
Wu  that  he  is  doing  so  on  his  own  initiative.  Further,  we  would  not  be 
prepareil  to  consider  any  cease-fire  proposal  so  made  unless  (1)  it 
assured  the  security  of  UN  forces  and  (2)  it  neither  contained  nor 
implied  any  political  conditions  or  questions  of  any  sort  whatever. 

Subject  to  all  the  foregoing,  we  would  bo  pi'cpared  to  receive  and 
consider  ani'^  comments  of  the  Peking  regime. 

I  asked  !Menon  whether  he  could  explain  what  Rau  meant  when  he 
referred  to  “negotiations”  in  his  talk  with  me  this  morning  (Delga 
399  December  9  will  indicate  vagueness  of  Rau's  response  to  my  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  regard).  I  said  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the  word  might 
moan  different  things,  depending  on  the  premises  one  had  in  mind. 
If  it  related  to  militarj’^  aspects  of  a  cease-fire,  obviously,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  “negotiate”  such  questions  as  fixing  a  cease-fire  line,  possibly 
fixing  a  no-man’s  land,  arranging  for  movement  of  detached  ordso- 
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lated  units  and  for  feeding  and  medical  assistance  for  troops,  etc.,  vre. 
were,  of  course,  prepared  to  negotiate  these  matters,  on  a  military  level. 

If  “negotiation”  referred  to  political  questions,  that  was  another 
matter. 

At  this  point,  Menon  asked  me  if  we  would  negotiate  with  the 
Peking  Government  on  “Korean  questions”  after  a  cease-fire.  I  re¬ 
plied  that  if  satisfactory  cease-fire  arrangements  were  accomplished 
subject  to  the  conditions  I  had  described,  we  would  be  prepared  to 
discuss  Korean  questions  in  or  through  the  UN. 

Menon  asked  if  this  meant  we  would  negotiate  with  the  Peking 
government.  I  replied  that,  of  course,  the  Peking  regime  would  be 
involved  in  such  discussions,  but  that  it  must  be  clear  this  does  not 
imply  any  change  in  our  opposition  to  seating  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  in  the  UN.  Menon  said  that  he  understood  this.  I  added  that  in 
my  opinion  the  question  of  procedures  for  negotiations  on  Korean 
questions  would  be  a  matter  for  determination  after  a  cease-fire 
arrangement  had  been  put  into  effect.  I  felt  that  otherwise  we  would 
be,  in  reality,  now  discussing  a  political  question  as  a  condition  of  a 
cease-fire.  However,  we  accepted  in  principle  the  idea  of  negotiating 
regarding  Korean  questions  in  or  through  the  UN,  and  subject  at 
all  times  to  the  maintenance  of  UN  principles  regarding  Korea. 

Menon  said  Eau  might  also  have  had  in  mind  discussions  relating 
to  Formosa.  I  said  this  was  outside  the  scope  of  issues  we  were  now 
prepared  to  say  we  would  discuss.  I  reminded  Menon  of  my  prior 
comments  to  Eau  concerning  our  view  that  the  Formosa  question 
must  be  dealt  with  separately  from  the  Korean  question.  (I  believed 
it  desirable  to  take  this  extreme  a  position  in  the  light  of  Eau’s 
proclivity  to  ride  hard  any  horse  he  finds  saddled  for  him) . 

IMenon  said  Eau  would  call  me  back  at  7 :  30  p.  m. 

Trygv’e  Lie,  in  whose  study  I  received  Menon’s  call,  heard  my 
conversation. 

At  7 : 45  p.  m.,  I  read  the  foregoing  to  Eusk  and  just  as  I  finished, 
Eau  phoned  me.  Eau  said  he  had  not  received  any  word  from 
Panikkar  and  did  not  expect  to  talk  with  Wu  until  sometime  tomor¬ 
row.  Eau  asked  me  whether  I  had  received  any  reactions  from  tlie 
Department  to  our  conversation  earlier  in  the  day.  I  told  him  that 
I  had  talked  about  this  with  Menon  earlier  this  evening  but  would 
like  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Eau  was  on  the  phone  to 
recapitulate.  I  then  read  to  Eau  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  tele¬ 
gram  and  tlien,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  summarized  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  points,  particularly  stressing  the  importance  of  Eau  making 
clear  to  Wu  that  Eau  is  acting  entirely  on  his  own  initiative,  as  well 
as  the  conditions  precedent  to  our  consideration  of  any  cease-fire 
proposal  resulting  from  Eau’s  initiative. 
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Hau  said  he  thought  he  had  our  position  clearly  in  mind.  lie  asked 
me  whether  we  would  object  to  a  single  resolution  which  would  men¬ 
tion  the  cease-fire,  provide  for  cease-fire  arrangements,  and  provide 
for  the  discussion  of  the  Korean  question  after  cease-fire  arrangements 
had  been  effected. 

I  replied  that  subject  to  everything  I  had  just  mentioned  to  him 
I  thought  this  would  be  an  acceptable  type  of  resolution. 

Rau  promised  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  me  tomorrow,  lie  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying  that  he  understood  that  my  reference  to  negotiations 
in  or  through  the  UN  re  Korea  meant  that  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  “would  be  included  in  such  discussions”.  I  confirmed  this 
understanding. 

Immediately  following  my  conversation  with  Rau,  I  advised  Rusk 
of  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  and  said  that  since  this  might  be  the 
last  clear  chance  to  make  any  corrections  in  the  position  I  had  out¬ 
lined  to  Rau,  I  would  appreciate  comments. 

Rusk  replied  that  his  only  comment  related  to  what  I  had  said  to 
j\Ienon  regarding  Formosa.  Rusk  pointed  out  that  we  were  not  taking 
an  adamant  position  that  we  would  not  discuss  Formosa  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  we  had  put  the  matter  in  the  UN.  I  said  that  I 
understood  this  but  that  I  thought  it  might  be  better  at  tliis  stage  to 
let  the  Chinese  or  Indians  come  back  with  something  on  this  later 
than  to  suggest  it  ourselves,  on  the  theory  that  we  were  dealing  with 
Orientals  who  had  only  taken  off  the  6th  veil.  However,  this  is  a 
point  I  will  keep  in  mind  in  subsequent  discussions.  At  the  same  time, 
I  assume  Department  will  wish  me  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  a 
situation  implying  a  commitment  to  discuss  Formosa  question  at  this 
stage  in  light  of  Gadel  162,  December  5.^  [Gross.] 

Austin 

^  The  text  of  this  telegram  is  printed  in  vol.  p.  589.  It  set  forth  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  position  in  favor  of  postponing  General  Assembly  discussion  of  the 
Formosa  question  until  the  6th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  view  of  the 
current  urgent  discussion  of  Chinese  Communist  Intervention  in  Korea 
(320/12-550). 


3.37. AD/12-950 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  9,  1950 — 10: 15  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  9 — 10 : 26  p.  m.] 

Deljra  401.  From  Gross.  Re  Chinese  Communist  conversations  with 
Lie.  Following  is  a  report  of  my  conversation  with  Lie  at  5:30  this 
evening. 
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Lie  had  seen  Wu  and  other  members  of  Peiping  Delegation  at  Lake 
Success  at  3:00  p.  m.  today.  Lie  began  conversation  with  Wn  by 
reading  aloud  wire  service  story  that  Kau  had  told  press  he  had 
talked  with  IVu  and  believed  Peiping  Government  desired  peaceful 
settlement,  and  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  that  Eau  might  have  fur¬ 
ther  word  by  Monday.  Eau  characterized  statement  as  “inaccurate 
one”  without  elaborating. 

"Wu  repeated  he  was  for  peace  and  was  agreeable  to  a  cease-fire. 
The  world  situation  was  prepared  for  a  cease-fire  including  as  it  did 
the  Truman-Attlee  conference  (as  to  which  Wu’s  comment  was  that 
he  found  the  communique  “very  interesting”),  the  fact  that  the  threat 
of  the  atom  bomb  was  “removed  a  little”,  the  issuance  of  the  13 
nations  Asiatic  appeal,  and  other  factors. 

Wu  kept  stressing  interest,  however,  in  US  and  UN  formula  for  a 
cease-fire.  He  indicated  doubts  that  Jebb  and  Eau  were  really  indi¬ 
cating  “views  of  UN  and  of  US.” 

Lie  said  he  agreed  it  would  be  helpful  if  Wu  could  learn  to  know 
UN  and  US  formula  for  cease-fire  and  would  try  to  find  out.  If  Lie 
thought  direct  contact  with  US  was  desirable,  would  Wu  prefer  this 
or  would  he  prefer  to  pursue  discussions  through  Lie.  Wu  answered 
he  would  prefer  latter  for  time  being. 

Lie  told  me  he  had  feeling  that  if  I  had  been  there,  matter  might 
have  been  advanced. 

Lie  refrained  from  asking  Wu  his  own  views  as  to  cease-fire,  and 
did  not  think  it  appropriate  to  do  so  at  the  moment  for  fear  of 
crossing  lines  with  Eau.  Wu  did  not  mention  Chinese  representation 
or  Formosa. 

Lie  told  Wu  he  thought  that  they  would  have  “better  chance”  on 
these  questions  once  they  stopped  fighting  and  once  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  for  Korea  had  been  worked  out. 

Wu  said  if  6  power  resolution  were  adopted,  it  would  be  “an 
obstruction  to  understanding  re  a  cease-fire”.  Lie  replied  “then  we 
have  very  few  days  to  settle  the  question.  Next  few  days  would  be 
very  decisive  for  China  and  Korea.”  Lie  has  impression  Wu  under 
instructions  to  prevent  adoption  of  0  power  resolution  and  action 
which  might  follow. 

Wn  commented  that  none  of  13  signers  of  Asia  declaration  had 
soldiers  in  Korea,  mentioning  specially  India.  Wu  repeated  he  won¬ 
dered  about  views  of  countries  with  soldiers  in  Korea,  “especially 
UlCand  the  US.” 

When  Wu  left,  he  told  Lie  he  hoped  “to  see  him  again  very  soon.” 
Lie  indicated  to  me  a  real  anxiety  to  “get  into  the  act.”  lie  said  he 
did  not  intend  to  mention  to  anyone  else  the  substance  of  his  talk 
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with  Wu  and  tliat  he  hoped  for  advice  from  us,  if  possible  on  Sunday, 
re  Lie’s  next  steps.  I  said  I  thouglit  it  important  to  avoid  confusion 
of  channels  and  above  all  to  avoid  being  trapped  by  a  situation  in 
which  Wu  had  Kau  and  Lie  bidding  against  each  other.  I  therefore 
suggested,  and  Lie  agreed,  that  he  would  do  nothing  until  we  had 
further  developments  from  Peiping  to  Rau.  I  would  talk  with  Lie 
again  at  that  time.  [Gross.] 

Austin 


357. AD/12-950 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  9,  1950 — 10 : 25  p.  m. 

>'iact  [Received  December  9 — 10:31  p.  m.] 

Delga  402.  From  Gross.  Re  Asian  draft  Korean  peace  plan.  Re  Gadel 
174,  December  9,^  when  Lopez  had  been  informed  in  sense  of  reftel 
earlier  this  evening,  he  agreed  not  to  take  any  action  on  basis  this  or 
similar  proposal  without  prior  consultation  and  is  so  informing 
Romulo  who  will  return  NY  Monday.  [Gross.] 

Austin 


^  See  footnote  1  to  telegram  Delga  397  received  at  5 : 43  p.  m.  on  December  9, 
p.  1490. 


357.  AD/12-930  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  (Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  9,  1950 — 11 :  52  p.  m. 

PRiORmr  [Received  December  10 — 12 :  3G  a.  m.] 

403.  For  Hickerson,  UNA,  from  Gross.  Re  UK-US  talks.  Report  of 
conversation  of  Gross  and  Ross  with  Younger  and  Jebb,  at  lunch 
Saturday,  December  9. 

Younger,  UIv,  and  I  matched  our  recollections  of  separate  talks 
held  this  a.  m.  with  Rau  and  nothing  emerged  from  Younger’s  version 
which  requires  amendment  of  my  report  sent  earlier  today.  According 
to  Younger,  when  Rau  asked  Wu  when  latter  thought  Peking  might 
reply  to  the  Asiatic  declaration,  Wu  answered  that  “the  UK  would  be 
able  to  judge  by  the  conduct  of  my  government.”  I  gave  Younger  fill-in 
on  our  talk  with  Rau  at  lunch  on  Friday  (reported  to  Department 
same  day).^ 


*  See  Delga  394  from  New  York,  received  at  9 :  33  p.  m.  on  December  8,  p.  1482. 
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We  exchanged  views  on  present  situation  as  follows : 

1.  Cease-fire  proposals.  I  stated  our  position  in  same  sense  as  I  had 
given  it  to  Rau  on  Friday.  I  said  that  while  Eau  appeared  to  have 
no  fixed  or  considered  view  on  the  question  of  the  “demilitarized  zone,” 
he  was  still  thinking  of  Chinese  Communist  withdrawal  beyond  Yalu 
and  I  had  encouraged  the  idea.  However,  Eoss  and  I  agreed  with 
Younger  and  Jebb  it  was  almost  unlikely  that  Chinese  Communists 
would  now  agree  to  withdraw  from  North  Korea  merely  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  UN  agreement  withdraw  to  south  of  38th  parallel.  I  said  that  it 
was  good  to  keep  encouraging  Eau  to  think  in  these  terms,  however 
unrealistic,  at  least  until  we  studied  Peking  reply,  if  any. 

On  a  wholly  tentative  and  personal  basis,  I  made  following  analysis, 
stressing  it  was  not  only  ad  referendum  to  Department  but  subject  to 
careful  analysis  from  military  viewpoint.  It  seemed  possible  to  en¬ 
visage  3  phase  cease-fire  operation,  all  within  purely  military  context. 
(1)  Fix  time  for  cease-fire,  with  concomitant  military  arrangements 
for  relieving  isolated  units,  regrouping  separated  units,  feeding,  medi¬ 
cal  aid,  and  other  essential  requirements :  (2)  fixing  cease-fire  line,  for 
purpose  of  accomplishing  troop  movements  on  both  sides  of  line.  This, 
for  example,  might  be  a  “military  fix”  on  or  near  the  38th  parallel,  and 
would  be  without  prejudice  to  political  issues  of  any  sort.  This  would 
involve  negotiation  and  might  indeed  be  agreed  upon  at  same  time  as 
(l).The  Asiatic  appeal,  in  effect,  seemed  to  me  to  fix  this  type  of  line 
in  principle.  Buffer  zone  might  be  considered  in  this  context.  (3)  Ques¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  Communist  withdrawal  from  North  Korea  (assuming, 
of  course,  they  do  not  agree  to  this  step  prior  to  (1)  and  (2) ).  Since 
this  is  likely  to  raise  question  of  UN  withdrawal  from  South  Korea, 
the  problem  arises  in  form  discussed  by  President  and  Prime  Minister 
and,  I  thought,  settled  on  basis  that  UN  evacuation  from  Korea  would 
not  be  on  a  volimtary  basis. 

Younger  and  Jebb  expressed  personal  agreement  with  this  analysis. 
We  discussed  the  following  two  points  and  agreed  that  we  both 
required  urgent  advice : 

(a)  What  would  be  our  position  with  regard  to  the  problem 
pi-esented  by  a  demand  by  the  Chinese  Communists  that  we  withdraw 
I'^^N  forces  from  Korea  in  return  for  their  agreement  to  withdraw 
Chinese  forces  from  the  north?  (In  this  connection  we  referred  to  the 
draft  resolution  tabled  by  Vishinsky  in  the  1st  Committee  this  a.  m. 
which,  among  other  things,  called  for  a  “withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
from  Korea.”)  ^ 


*The  text  of  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  (U.N.  document  A/C.1/640)  read  as 
follows : 

“The  General  Assemhly, 

CalUnff  attention  to  the  grave  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  peoples 
repre.sented  by  the  continued  intervention  in  Korea  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  States  taking 
part  in  tliat  intervention, 

Peeking  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  and  the  operation  of 
peace  and  security  in  tlie  Far  East, 

Reeommends, 

1.  That  all  foreign  troops  be  withdrawn  Immediately  from  Korea ; 

2.  Tliat  tlie  decision  on  the  Korean  question  be  entrusted  to  the  Korean  people 
tliemselves.” 
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(b)  IVJiat  is  our  fixed  position  re  a  cease-fire  line  ?  If  we  have  some¬ 
thing  in  mind  other  than  a  military  line  running  on  or  close  to  the 
38th  parallel  we  should  make  this  fact  known  promptly,  since  the 
inference  is  being  drawn  by  the  UN  membership  that  our  expression 
of  “no  objection”  to  the  Asian  declaration  implies  agreement  on  our 
part  to  the  38th  parallel  as  a  cease-fire  line. 

IVe  concluded  this  phase  of  the  discussion  by  agreeing  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  British  to  attempt  to  ascertain  from  Ban  his 
views  concerning  specifics  re  a  cease-fire,  on  the  basis  that  for  us  to 
do  [so  ran?]  the  risk  of  giving  Ran  the  impression  we  were  soliciting 
his  initiative  despite  any  express  reservations  on  our  part  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  (We  will  ride  the  British  coattails  very  hard  on  this,  because 
experience  has  shown  they  arc  not  always  aggressive  in  pursuing  an 
iiiitiative  of  this  sort.) 

2.  Six-Power  resolution.  We  had  lengthy  discussion  re  relationship 
between  cease-fire  proposal,  if  tabled  early  next  week,  and  action  on 
Six-Power  resolution.  We  agreed  priority  for  discussion  and  action 
on  cease-fire  proposal,  both  in  Political  Committee  and  in  plenary. 

Differences  of  opinion  developed  re  action  on  Six-Power  resolution 
following  GA  adoption  of  cease-fire  proposal.  I  expressed  view  that, 
within  a  very  short  time,  possibly  two  or  three  days,  after  the  adoption 
of  a  cease-fire  resolution  the  1st  (jommittee  should  resume  consideration 
of  the  Six-Power  resolution  unless,  of  course,  the  cease-fire  proposal 
were  accepted  by  Peiping  within  that  time.  However,  Jebb  expressed 
the  opinion  that  following  adoption  of  cease-fire  resolution  “wo  should 
shut  up  shop  for  about  a  fortnight.”  Younger  said  that  he  had  not  been 
thinking  of  this  long  a  period,  but  thought  that  a  week  or  so  would  be 
an  appropriate  lapse  in  order  to  give  Peiping  opportunity  to  consider 
the  matter  after  receipt  of  the  information  that  the  GA  had  acted.  I 
urged  the  view  that  such  a  delay  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  anal¬ 
ysis,  that  action  upon  the  Six-Power  resolution  would  aid,  rather  than 
hinder,  the  effort  to  obtain  a  cease-fire.  Our  analysis  was  based  upon  the 
feeling  that  a  demonstration  of  unity  of  action  in  support  of  the  Six- 
Power  resolution  would  be  more  apt  to  result  in  moral  pressures  upon 
the  Peiping  regime  than  would  a  period  of  UN  inactivity.  Younger 
and  Jebb,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  efforts  to  expedite  action 
on  the  Six-Power  resolution  would  only  reflect  disunity  in  the  UN 
and  Younger  ventured  the  opinion  that  if  we  attempted  “to  force 
action”  on  the  Six-Power  resolution  we  would  find  that  about  half  the 
members  would  abstain.  He  said  he  was  sure  this  was  true  of  the 
Commonwealth  group  and  undoubtedly  almost  everyone  else  except 
the  Latins.  Although  we  think  this  an  exaggeration,  it  is  our  estimate 
that  there  would  be  a  damaging  number  of  abstentions,  including 
India, 

Department’s  opinion  urgently  requested  on  question  of  timing. 

3.  I^K  delegation  reactions  to  Truman-Attlee  conversations  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  next  stcjis.  I  said  I  would  appreciate  Younger’s  reactions 
to  the  Yhashington  talks.  Specifically,  I  asked  him  re  next  steps  in  the 
UN  assuming  no  cease-fire  and  no  compliance  with  Six-Power  resolu- 
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tion.  Referring  to  earlier  conversation,  Ross  and  I  liad  had  with 
Younger  (reported  to  Hickerson  by  ’phone  December  7)^  I  outlined  on 
a  tentative  basis  possible  “second  step  resolution”  in  three  main  parts : 
naming  the  aggressor ;  calling  upon  UN  members  to  assist  UN  in  repel¬ 
ling  the  aggression;  calling  upon  collective  measures  committee  to 
make  recommendations  concerning  steps  to  be  taken.  I  expressed 
understanding  that  Younger  had  question  of  timing  uppermost  in 
mind  but  that  I  had  derived  the  impression  that  in  principle  Younger’s 
initial  reaction  had  been  favorable,  subject  always  to  agreement  on 
timing.  Younger  I’eplied  that  the  reason  he  considered  timing  such  a 
vital  element  was  that  the  UK  regarded  this  step  as  of  decisive  conse¬ 
quence,  with  vital  implications  for  the  future.  Jebb  commented  that 
this  step  meant  “the  declaration  of  limited  war”  upon  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Younger  said  that  much  consultation  and  long  and  hard 
thought  would  be  necessary  before  this  step  was  taken.  He  added  that 
up  to  this  point  nothing  but  “amateurish  consideration  had  been  given 
to  the  means  of  conducting  limited  warfare”  and  that  so  far  as  he 
could  see  no  one  had  sat  down  and  thought  out  either  the  methods  of 
doing  so  or  the  possible  consequences  of  such  action. 

Younger  said  that  he  himself  could  not  envisage  taking  the  step  of 
iiitroducing  a  resolution  along  the  lines  I  had  described  before  the 
middle  of  January. 

This  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  conversations  between  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister.  I  attempted  to  summarize  the  points  of  view 
expressed  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  at  the  first  meeting  with 
Attlee  on  the  basis  of  my  Imowledge  derived  from  a  reading  of  the 
minutes.  Younger  replied  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  expressed  some 
differing  opinions  and  that  no  agreement  had  been  reached  concerning 
the  subsequent  steps  in  the  event  of  noncompliance  with  a  cease-fire 
proposal  or  Six-Power  resolution. 

Apropos  our  view  that  Peking  regime  is  willing  satellite  of  ISIoscow, 
Younger  commented  there  was  “rather  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
this”  and  that  UK  feeling  was  that  Chinese  had  genuine  fear  (“how¬ 
ever  unwarranted”)  of  US  aggressive  intentions  against  China. 
[Gross.] 

Austin 


®  See  telegram  Delga  384  from  New  York,  received  at  12 :  26  a.  m.  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  p.  1432. 
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The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SKCRKT  New  York,  December  10, 1950 — ?> :  45  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  10 — 4 :  45  p.  m.] 

Dolga  404.  Re  Asian  draft  Korean  peace  plan.  Below  is  text  of 
letter  and  memorandum  received  by  Ross  from  Eban  (Israel)  this 
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morning.  Eban  was  immediately  informed  of  our  basic  position  as  set 
forth  by  Gross  to  Eau  and  ilenon  yesterday  (Delga  400)  and  to  Lopez 
(Gadel  174  ^  and  Delga  402) .  Eban  will  take  no  further  action  without 
prior  consultation.  Said  he  would  so  inform  others  to  whom  he  sent 
memorandum.  We  are  covering  these  also. 

Text  of  letter: 

‘G  enclose  the  copy  of  a  memorandum  which  we  have  sent  to  the 
Delegations  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Sweden,  Canada  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Its  purpose  is  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  I’esolution  on  Korea 
which  all  members  of  the  UN  might  find  it  possible  to  support. 

Our  object  at  this  stage  is  only  to  clarify  our  thoughts  on  the  matter 
and  to  test  whether  or  not  this  line  of  thinking  might  be  of  assistance 
in  realization  of  UN  objectives  in  Korea.  I  need  hardly  say  that  we 
are  keenly  desirous  of  learning  United  States  views  on  the  utility  of 
this  approach. 

This  memorandum  is  entirely  confidential.” 

Text  of  memorandum: 

“1.  The  Israel  Delegation  suggests  that  it  might  be  constructive  for 
a  group  of  states  to  propose  a  resolution  in  the  GA  containing  the 
following  elements  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  general  UN  agreement 
on  Korea. 

( I )  An  order  for  a  cease-fire. 

(II)  The  affirmation  that  the  UN  seeks  to  establish  a  united  and 
independent  Korea  by  free  elections. 

(III)  The  establishment  of  a  UN  Korean  commission  with  the 
participation  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  China,  and  the 
USSE. 

(IV)  An  agreement  for  the  progressive  withdrawal  of  non-Korean 
forces  by  June  1951,  after  the  implementation  of  (III)  above. 

(V)  A  pledge  by  all  states  of  strict  nonintervention  in  the  affairs 
of  the  reconstituted  Korean  state. 

(VI)  A  programme  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Korea  under  UN 
auspices. 

(VII)  An  indication  that  the  implementation  of  the  pre.sent  resolu¬ 
tion  would  justify  favourable  action  on  the  admi.ssion  of  the  Central 
People’s  Government’s  representatives  to  the  UN. 

(VIII)  A  pledge  to  give  consideration  to  claims  and  interests  of 
the  Central  People’s  Government  of  China  with  reference  to  all  out¬ 
standing  questions  (including  the  future  of  Formosa  and  Chinese 
interests  in  the  frontier  zone) . 

2.  The  recent  turn  of  military  fortunes  in  Korea  raises  issues  of 
far  wider  import  than  the  political  future  of  that  country.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  remains  true  that  the  military  struggle  originated  in  a  conflict 


^  See  footnote  1,  p.  1490. 
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of  views  and  interests  amongst  tiie  great  powers  witli  reference  to  the 
destiny  of  Korea.  The  formulation  of  a  political  solution  for  Korea, 
which  the  UN  can  accept  and  in  which  the  Central  People’s  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China  can  both  acquiesce,  now  appears  as  the  only  alternative 
to  the  continuing  and  progressive  extension  of  the  military  struggle. 
It  is  clear  that  neither  the  UN  nor  the  Central  People's  Kepublic  of 
China  will  voluntarily  abandon  Korea  and  disinterest  themselves  per¬ 
manently  in  the  question  of  its  future  government.  The  prospect  of 
terminating  or  even  suspending  the  fighting  without  a  new  political 
departure  by  the  UN  appears  remote. 

3.  During  the  closing  stages  of  the  Korean  debate  in  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  GA,  the  Indian  Delegation  proposed  that  the  West¬ 
ern  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  be  brought  together  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  resolution  commanding  unanimous  suppoxt.  24  representa¬ 
tives  supported  this  proposal.’^ 

It  is  I’easonable  to  suppose  that  bxxt  for  the  apparent  prospect  that 
the  issue  woxxld  soon  be  resolved  by  military  action  alone,  an  even 
greater  number  of  representatives  would  have  supported  this  attempt 
to  reach  an  agreed  solution. 

4.  On  the  assumption  that  the  states  associated  with  Soviet  policy, 
including  China,  still  adhere  to  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  USSK 
resolution  (A/C.1/567)  tabled  on  2  October’,  1950,^  it  may  be  fruitful 
to  examine  whether  these  objectives  can  be  reconciled  with  the  policy 
outlined  in  the  majority  resolution  adopted  on  7  October,  1950 
(A/C.1/558)." 

0.  The  provisions  outlined  in  paragraph  1  above,  are  those  on  which 
it  might  be  possible  to  appi’oach  such  an  agreement,  in  the  light  of  the 
declared  policies  of  the  majoritj^  of  UN  members  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Communist  states  on  the  other.  There  follows  a  more  detailed 
consideration  of  these  possible  points  of  agreement. 

(T)  Cease-fire: 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  forces  would  certainly  be  a  more 
desirable  objective  than  a  cease-fire  on  present  positions  or  at  the  38th 
parallel.  It  must,  liowever,  be  recognized  that  there  is  little  tangible 
prospect  tliat  the  Chinese  army  will  halt  in  its  tracks  at  a  moment  of 
victory  and  surrender  its  ground  to  the  UN.  The  frame  of  mind 
which  could  now  render  this  action  possible  would  have  precluded 
Chinese  intei’vention  in  tlie  first  place.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
precedents  in  UN  jurisprudence  for  the  adoption  of  a  cease-fire  order 
as  a  provisional  measure  to  be  followed  by  full  withdrawal,  or  by 
reductions  and  partial  withdrawals  of  forces  at  a  later  stage.  Thus  the 

’  See  the  editorial  notes  on  the  First  Committee  meeting  of  October  4,  pp.  SG4 
and  873. 

’  See  footnote  1,  above. 

’  Same  as  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  376  (V),  October  7,  p.  904. 
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Security  Council  at  various  times  adopted  cease-fire  resolutions 
which  did  not  seek  to  restore  the  military  status  quo  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  facilitate  a  political  settlement  (e.g.,  entry  of  Arab  armies  into 
Ihalestine;  the  hostilities  in  Indonesia  and  Kashmir).  In  the  Korean 
conflict  a  cease-fire  was  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  Security 
Council  on  25  June,  1950.  In  the  Political  Committee  of  the  GA  the 
USSR  proposed  a  cease-fire  resolution  on  2  October,  1950.  There  is 
no  refusal  which  any  government  can  find  more  difficult  to  justify  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  than  a  refusal  to  cease  fire. 

( II )  Independent  and  unified  Korea : 

It  should  be  possible  for  all  membere  of  the  UN  to  reaffirm  this 
objective.  The  UN  commission  for  Korea  is  directed  in  the  GA  reso¬ 
lution  to  consult  “both  the  North  Korean  and  South  Korean  repre¬ 
sentative  bodies”  in  establishing  the  elected  organs  of  government  in 
Korea.  The  USSR  draft  recommended  that  a  national  assembly  be 
formed  by  “reprcvsentatives  of  North  and  South  Korea”  in  order  to 
conduct  Korean  elections  to  the  National  Assembly. 

( III)  A  UN  commission  for  Korea : 

Agreement  should  be  sought  on  the  constitution  of  a  UN  organ  for 
Korea  and  its  terms  of  reference.  The  UN  resolution  established  a 
Korean  commission  to  supervise  the  elections  in  Korea.  The  USSR 
draft  proposed  a  UN  committee  “with  indispensable  participation  of 
the  representatives  of  the  states  bordering  on  Korea”.  In  the  light  of 
recent  developments,  the  representation  of  the  USSR  and  of  the 
Central  People’s  Republic  of  China  on  that  commission  would  appear 
to  be  inevitable,  if  it  is  proposed  to  influence  the  activity  of  Communist 
forces.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  USSR  was  offered  membership 
on  the  original  UN  commission  for  Korea  in  1947,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  peace  observation  group  recently  established  by  the  GA.  No  change 
of  principle  is  involved  in  the  suggested  extension  of  the  Korean 
commission. 

(IV)  Progressive  withdrawal  of  foreign  armies: 

The  GA  resolution  on  Korea  declares  that  UN  forces  should  “not 
remain  in  any  part  of  Korea  longer  than  is  necessary  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  unified  democratic  government”  in  Korea.  The  USSR  draft 
recommended  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  to  enable 
the  Korean  people  to  settle  their  political  future.  It  should  therefore 
be  possible  for  both  parties,  in  accepting  the  cease-fire,  to  reaffirm  their 
undei-standing  that  all  non-Korean  forces,  including  Chinese  forces, 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  Korea  as  soon  as  possible.  The  USSR  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  is  however  obviously  unaweptable. 
The  solution  might  be  to  set  a  date,  about  six  months  hence,  by  which 
all  Chinese  and  UN  forces  shall  be  withdrawn.  Such  agreements  for 
mutual  withdrawal  by  a  fixed  time-table  were  often  discussed  and 
effected  in  the  sequel  of  World  War  II,  e.g.,  Iran. 

( V )  N on-intervention : 

If  all  the  above  provisions  were  adopted  it  should  be  possible  for 
all  member  states  and  other  states  not  to  intervene  in  Korea  in  any  way 
or  to  impede  the  work  of  the  UN  commission.  The  unified  state  of 
Korea  should  be  established  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  any  fear 
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that  it  may  be  used  as  a  base  for  endangering  the  security  of  any 
neighlx)uring  state.  A  special  reference  should  be  made  to  the  inadmis¬ 
sibility  of  so-called  mass  “volunteering”  in  Korea. 

(VI)  Kehabilitation ; 

The  GA  resolution  and  the  USSK  draft  contain  almost  identical 
provisions  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Korea  under  UN  auspices. 

(VII)  Status  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  China : 

The  implementation  by  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  China 

of  these  provisions  including  especially  the  cease-fire,  the  progressive 
withdrawal  of  forces  and  a  pledge  of  nonintervention  should  be  re¬ 
garded  by  the  majority  of  UN  members  as  convincing  evidence  of  its 
responsiveness  to  UN  opinion,  and  as  justification  for  the  admission 
of  its  representatives. 

(VIII)  Negotiation  of  outstanding  questions : 

Simultaneously  with  the  adoption  of  the  above  provisions  the  GA 
could  offer  to  examine  sympathetically  other  questions  _  affecting 
Chinese  relations  with  the  UN  including  the  interests  and  claims  of  the 
Central  People’s  Republic  in  regard  to  Formosa  and  to  the 
Manchurian-Korean  frontier  zone,  ^is  examination  may  cover  all 
questions  liable  to  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Far  East. 

6.  The  Israel  delegation  suggests  that  this  memorandum  be  read  in 
the  spirit  of  the  following  statement  issued  jointly  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  on  Decem¬ 
ber  8th : 

‘Every  effort  must  be  made  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  UN  in 
Korea  by  peaceful  means  and  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Korean  problem 
on  the  basis  of  a  free  and  independent  Korea.  If  the  Chinese  on  their 
side  show  any  evidence  of  a  similar  attitude,  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
cause  of  peace  can  be  upheld.  If  they  do  not,  then  it  will  be  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  acting  through  the  UN,  to  decide  how  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Charter  can  best  be  maintained.’ 

7.  The  Israel  delegation  adheres  to  its  previously  stated  position  on 
Korean  question.  This  memorandum  should  be  regarded  as  a  working 
paper  seeking  to  explore  ways  of  reconciling  a  conflict  whose  propor¬ 
tions  and  consequences  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world.  ’ 

Austin 


357. An/12-1050  ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 


to  the  Secretar'y  of  State 


TOP  SKCRKT  New  York,  December  10,  1950  9 : 16  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  10  9 . 38  p.  m.j 

Delga  409.  Re  Asian  draft  Korean  peace  plan.  Following  account 
of  very  brief  and  inconclusive  conversation  Gross  and  Ross  Aiith 
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Younger  and  Jebb  at  3:30  this  afternoon.  Jebb  said  he  had  seen 
Kau  tiiis  morning.  Rau  said  he  was  thinking  of  a  cease-fire  resolution 
which,  after  a  preamble,  would  in  the  first  operative  clause  call  for 
immediate  cease-fire.  The  second  operative  clause  would  be  concerned 
with  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  a  cease-fire  line.  In  this 
connection  Jebb  reported  Ran  seemed  to  be  thinking  that  each  “side” 
would  nominate  someone  as  its  representative.  Jebb  seemed  to  be  very 
fuzzy  about  whether  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  establish  a  cease¬ 
fire  line  in  the  resolution.  The  third  operative  clause,  according  to 
Jebb,  involved  consideration  of  a  demilitarized  zone.  The  fourth  op¬ 
erative  clause  would  be  concerned  with  negotiations  of  outstanding 
problems  related  to  the  Korean  question  after  the  establishment  of  a 
cease-fire  line.  According  to  Jebb,  Rau  had  the  impression  that  a 
proposal  along  the  foregoing  lines  had  been  agreed  to  by  Gross  in 
conversation  with  Rau. 

Gross  clarified  that  the  discussion  with  Rau  had  been  on  the  basis 
of  a  proposal  which  would  {a)  call  for  immediate  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  (5)  provision  of  machinery  for  making  cease-fire  arrangements 
and  (c)  following  establishment  of  cease-fire,  provision  for  negotia¬ 
tions  of  outstanding  problems  regarding  Korea. 

Although  Jebb  seemed  to  understand  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
establish  a  cease-fire  line  in  a  GA  resolution,  he  commented  that  a 
cease-fire  meant  only  that  shooting  would  stop  and  that  movement  of 
troops  would  not  be  inhibited.  For  example,  Chinese  Communist 
troops  might,  even  after  cease-fire,  flow  down  the  east  coast.  Gross 
observed  he  had  indicated  to  the  Department,  because  of  reference  to 
38th  Parallel  in  Asian  appeal,  most  members  of  UN  ■would  probabl}^ 
think  of  38th  Parallel  as  cease-fire  line.  He  indicated  we  hoped  to  have 
instructions  soon  concerning  cease-fire  line  that  would  be  acceptable 
from  military  viewpoint.  It  was  agreed  tentatively  that  questions 
such  as  definition  of  cease-fire  line  and  establishment  demilitarized 
zone  or  buffer  zone  should  be  dealt  with  by  machinery  which  would 
make  arrangements  for  effectuating  cease-fire. 

Concerning  such  machinery,  Gross  speculated  personally  whether 
the  most  effective  machinery  might  not  be  an  individual  (such  as 
Swedish  chief  of  staff) ,  possibly  assisted  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
POC  or  a  separately  constituted  advisory  commission.  British  seemed 
agree  that  an  individual  rather  than  a  group  would  be  best  suited 
to  deal  with  the  effectuation  of  the  cease-fire.  They  thought  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  have  some  sort  of  advisory  commission,  Younger 
observing,  however,  that  he  thought  POC  was  perhaps  too  large. 

Younger  wondered  whether  the  designation  of  an  individual  (or  a 
commission)  would  bo  complicated  in  view  of  the  fact  that  MacArthur 
is  the  UN  commander  in  the  field.  (The  British,  as  well  as  the  French 
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and  others,  seem  to  be  bothered  by  fact  tliat  UN  is  one  of  antagonists 
in  this  situation.)  Gross  observed  that  he  did  not  view  this  as 
a  complicating  factor,  adding  however,  that  we  might  be  receiving 
quite  definite  views  from  the  Department  concerning  preferred 
arrangements. 

We  had  the  impression  in  this  conversation  which,  though  brief, 
was  revealing,  that  British  are  not  very  effectively  following  up  with 
Indians. 

Austin 


357.  AD/12-1050  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Rejyresentative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  10, 1950—9 :  54  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  10 — 11 : 16  p.  m.] 

Delga  411.  Re  Asian  draft  Korean  peace  plan.  Following  is  account 
of  Gross-Ross  conversation  with  Rau,  Dayal  and  Slenon  at  Rau’s 
ajiartment  for  better  than  an  hour  this  afternoon. 

Gross,  after  indicating  that  the  military  situation  seemed  to  be 
improving  and  was  such  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  leave  with 
Rau  any  impression  that  we  were  encouraging  any  initiative  with 
regard  to  a  cease-fire  proposal,  and  that  in  discussing  the  matter  with 
Rau  we  did  not  imply  any  encouragement,  initiated  discussion  by 
referring  to  Jebb’s  report  of  the  latter’s  conversation  with  Rau  this 
morning.  In  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of  misunderstanding  or  lack  of 
clarity.  Gross  summarized  his  understanding  of  previous  discussion 
with  Rau  concerning  possible  cease-fire  proposal.  As  Gross  understood 
earlier  convereation  with  Rau,  proposal  involved  {a)  a  call  for  im¬ 
mediate  cessation  of  hostilities  (cease-fire),  (5)  arrangements  to 
effectuate  the  cease-fire  and  (c)  provision  that  negotiations  concerning 
Korean  question  might  be  undertaken  after  the  cease-fire  had  been 
effectuated. 

Gross  indicated  that  in  conversation  with  Jebb  and  Younger  earlier 
in  the  afternoon,  it  was  not  clear  from  Jebb’s  report  of  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Rau  whether  Rau  contemplated  making  provision  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  demilitarized  zone.  Rau  indicated  that  as  he  had 
undertood  earlier  conversations  with  Gross,  he  had  referred  to  the 
possibility  of  establishing,  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a 
cease-fire  line,  a  “buffer  zone”  perhaps  five  kilometers  wide. 

Gross  indicated  that  while  he  saw  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  would 
oppose  establishment  of  such  a  buffer  zone,  this  was  nevertheless  a 
military  decision  and  we  had  not  yet  received  instructions  concerning 
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this  and  similar  questions.  In  any  event,  Gross  went  on,  he  questioned 
whether  it  was  necessaiy  or  desirable  to  refer  to  the  question  of  a 
demilitarized  or  buffer  zone  in  a  resolution. 

Ran  replied  that  he  did  not  contemplate  such  reference  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion.  Establishment  of  a  demilitarized  or  buffer  zone  is,  as  in  the  case 
of  establishment  of  a  cease-fire  line,  a  matter  which  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  militai’v  negotiations. 

In  a  further  endeavor  to  clarify  understanding  by  Ran,  Gross 
restated  his  underetanding  of  what  Ran  said  the  draft  cease-fire  would 
contain  as  follows:  (a)  A  call  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  (b)  provision  for  truce  machinery  to  assist  and  supervise  the 
making  and  execution  of  ari’angements  to  effectuate  the  cease-fire  and 
(c)  some  provision  for  negotiations  on  the  Korean  questions  after 
the  cease-fire  had  been  effectuated. 

Gross  emphasized  that  regarding,  in  particular,  the  second  two  parts 
of  the  proposal,  he  was  speaking  personally,  since  we  were  without 
instruction.  As  a  matter  of  timing,  consideration  had  been  given  to 
these  matters,  but  our  government  did  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  our  views  even  informally  with  regard  to  a  draft  proposal 
before  Tuesday.^  lie  wondered,  therefore,  whether  introduction  of  the 
draft  proposal  might  not  be  postponed  until  Tuesday.  Rau  said  ho 
appreciated  our  problem  of  time  and  doubted  whether  in  any  event 
he  would  be  ready  to  table  a  draft  proposal  before  Monday  afternoon. 
(At  a  later  point  in  the  conversation  Rau  indicated  that  it  is  the 
Asian  group  as  a  whole  which  is  considering  sponsoring  the  draft 
proposal.  This  would  not  include  Turkey,  which  has  forces  in  Korea 
and  is  not  willing  to  be  in  a  position  of  appearing  to  plead  for  cease¬ 
fire). 

Rau,  although  apparently  anxious  to  table  proposal  as  soon  as 
possible,  did  not  demur  to  slight  delay  (British  earlier  had  indicated 
they  would  not  object  to  delay  until  Tuesday)  since  he  said  that  our 
views  would  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  him.  He  would  like  to  know 
what  we  would  consider  a  feasible  plan ;  what  in  other  words  we  would 
be  prepared  to  accejit ;  what  we  would  view  as  the  proper  content  of  a 
resolution.  He  added  that  after  all  if  the  agreement  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  US  and  the  UK  on  the  other 
was  not  obtained,  a  cease-fire  proposal  would  be  a  futility. 

Gross  indicated  that  our  military  had  not  asked  us  to  seek  a  cease¬ 
fire  and  that  we  are  not  soliciting  one.  It  was  therefore  a  little  difficult 
for  us  to  advance  suggestions  of  our  own.  On  the  other  hand,  if  wo 
knew  somewhat  more  precisely  his  own  views,  we  would  of  course 
transmit  those  views  to  the  Department  and  comment  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 
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Rail  indicated  that  his  views  had  not  yet  crystallized.  In  the  first 
place  with  regard  to  a  cease-fire  (and  thinking  of  the  Charter)  the 
GA  can  do  nothing  but  recommend  to  member  states  or  to  the  SC  or 
to  both.  He  had  been  thinking  with  regard  to  the  first  operative  clause 
of  a  resolution  concerning  a  cease-fire  that  it  might  read  somewhat  as 
follows:  “1.  Recommends  that  there  shall  be  an  immediate  cessation 
of  hostilities.”  Rau  supposed  that  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the 
NK’s  as  well  as  the  Unified  Command  would  take  this  as  a  recom¬ 
mendation  and  he  hoped  act  in  accordance  therewith.  He  had  not 
decided  whether  a  definite  date  should  be  set  for  the  cease-fire  in  the 
resolution  or  whether  the  call  should  simply  be  for  an  immediate 
cease-fire  or  a  cease-fire  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  He  agreed  with 
Gross’  comment  that  the  term  immediate  would  seem  to  cover  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  was  obvious  that  Rau  was  very  much  concerned  about  the  pe¬ 
culiar  relationship  of  the  UN  in  the  Korean  affair.  At  this  point  Rau 
showed  us  the  text  of  a  preamble  he  had  drafted.  This  viewed  with 
grave  concern  the  situation  in  the  Far  East,  declared  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  conflict  and  to  end  the  fighting 
in  Korea  in  order  that  further  steps  might  be  taken  to  deal  with 
outstanding  issues  in  tlie  area.  Commenting  that  this  appeared  to  be 
in  line  with  our  thinking,  but  suggesting  that  the  word  “and” 
might  be  substituted  for  the  phrase  “in  order  that,”  Gross  brought 
the  discussion  back  to  the  first  operative  paragraph  of  a  possible 
resolution  by  mentioning  a  possible  formula  we  had  discussed  among 
ourselves  in  an  effort  to  find  a  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty  which 
seemed  to  be  bothering  Rau  and  some  others  concerning  the  particular 
status  of  the  UN.  IVe  had  thought,  said  Gross,  that  the  first  operative 
paragraph  might,  in  two  parts,  fiist,  call  upon  or  provide  that  the 
forces  in  action  against  the  UN  in  Korea  should  immediately  cease 
hostilities  and,  second,  decide  (determine,  recommend)  that  UN  forces 
in  Korea  should  thereupon  (at  the  same  time)  cease  fire.  Rau  seemed 
to  feel  that  this  might  meet  the  difficulty. 

Moving  on  to  the  second  operative  paragraph  of  a  possible  I’esolu- 
tion  (machinery  for  cease-fire  arrangements)  Gross  said  that  speak¬ 
ing  personally  (Washington  might  have  something  entii'ely  different 
in  mind)  ive  had  been  thinking  about  four  alternative  possibilities  as 
follows:  {a)  UNCURK,  (5)  POC,  (c)  a  special  commission  perhaps 
composed,  for  example,  of  the  Indian  and  Swedish  chiefs  of  staff, 
(d)  a  single  individual  or  (e)  some  combination  of  the  foi’egoing, 
for  example,  an  individual  who  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  POC  or  a  subcommittee  of  the  POC. 

Ross  observed  that  an  examination  of  the  precedents  in  UN  as  well 
as  sound  administrative  doctrine  would  seem  to  indicate  that  for  the 
t^’pe  of  job  in  hand  a  single  individual  would  be  more  effective  in 
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bringing  about  the  necessary  arrangements  than  a  commission.  Ran 
and  his  colleagues  seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  probably  the  case. 

iloving  on  to  the  third  element  in  a  possible  draft  resolution,  Gross 
emphasized  very  strongly  that  we  wanted  to  avoid  any  implication 
whatever  that  an  indication  of  willingness  to  consider  other  questions 
after  establishment  of  the  cease-fire  constituted  a  price  paid  for  a 
cease-fire  or  a  condition  of  a  cease-fire.  In  other  words,  a  cease-fire 
would  have  to  stand  on  its  own  legs.  Therefore  any  provision  concern¬ 
ing  future  discussions  would  have  to  be  drawn  most  carefully  in  order 
to  avoid  any  implication  that  agreement  to  discuss  other  matters  after 
a  cease-fire  was  a  price  or  condition.  Rau  said  that  he  was  very  anxious 
to  avoid  any  undermining  of  the  authority  of  the  UN.  He  said  that  his 
appraisal  of  present  situation  is  that  it  is  the  i-esult  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  He  said  it  had  of  course  never  been  contemplated  that  the  UN 
would  launch  a  war  against  China.  He  also  feels  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  never  contemplated  launching  a  war  against  the 
UN.  However,  events,  the  results  of  which  we  did  not  foresee,  have 
brought  the  Chinese  Communists  to  the  view  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
wants  war  with  it.  Previous  resolutions,  Rau  said,  have  perhaps  not 
been  sufficiently  explicit.  AVe  have  never  said  explicitly  that  the  UN 
should  not  or  would  not  go  beyond  a  certain  point.  He  felt  that  this 
situation  of  misunderstanding  could  and  should  be  put  right  without 
any  suggestion  of  surrender  or  appeasement. 

Gross  responded  that  as  a  practical  matter  it  was  impossible  for  any 
discussions  to  take  place  while  hostilities  were  going  on.  The  preamble 
of  a  resolution  might  therefore  make  explicit  that  the  continuance 
of  hostilities  made  it  impossible  for  discussions  relating  to  the  other 
issues  to  take  place. 

Gross  expressed  view  that  the  third  operative  section  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  could  bo  pitched  to  this  key.  It  might,  for  example,  provide  that 
although  the  continuation  of  hostilities  against  the  UN  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  discuss  the  Korean  question,  the  UN  would  resume  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Korean  question  after  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
including  in  such  discussions  authorities  or  governments  concerned  or 
interested.  He  pointed  out  this  approach  would  not  merely  avoid  any 
implication  that  a  political  price  was  being  paid  for  the  obtaining  of 
a  cease-fire,  but  also  it  would  avoid  the  unfounded  implication  that 
the  UN  had  not  in  fact  been  considering  the  Korean  question.  He  added 
that,  after  all,  it  was  of  the  essence  of  the  UN  that  it  was  a  standing 
forum  in  which  all  issues  affecting  international  relations  and  peace 
were  under  constant  discussions  and  that  the  tone  of  the  third  section 
of  a  draft  resolution  should  not  undermine  this  proposition. 

Gross  questioned  whether  consideration  should  not  be  given  to  sepa¬ 
rating  the  element  of  future  discussion  from  a  cease-fire  proposal  in 
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order  to  avoid  confusion  or  any  risk  that  the  question  of  future  discus¬ 
sions  might  be  linked  by  implication  as  a  condition  for  a  cease-fire. 
Rail  explained  that  in  order  to  make  any  resolution  acceptable  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  them  in  the  same 
resolution  what  would  come  next.  Gross  felt  that  if  the  third  operative 
paragraph  of  a  resolution  were  pitched  to  the  thought  he  had  just 
outlined,  this  objective  could  be  met  without  impairing  the  prestige  of 
the  UN.  At  the  same  time  such  an  approach  would  show  the  Chinese 
Communists  that  a  cease-fire  did  not  lead  to  a  blank  wall. 

Rail  inquired  whether  we  had  any  thoughts  about  the  composition  of 
the  body  which  might  conduct  negotiations  after  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties  had  been  effectuated.  Gross  replied  that  this  question  seemed  to  us 
to  be  an  important  one  but  premature,  and  to  become  involved  in  that 
question  would  very  likely  color  and  confuse  the  cease-fii’e  discussion. 
■\Ve  are  prepared  in  principle  to  discuss  any  questions  if  a  cease-fire  is 
effected.  For  the  moment,  however,  we  are  not  prepared  to  discuss 
such  suggestions  as  that  made  by  Nehru  concerning  great  power 
discussions. 

Rail  indicated  that  he  had  not  received  any  word  from  Delhi  con¬ 
cerning  Panikkar’s  activities  nor  had  he  been  able  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  today.  He  indicated  that  he  would  com¬ 
municate  with  us  anything  of  interest  after  the  Asian  group  meeting 
this  afternoon,  in  particular  that  he  would  communicate  to  us  as  soon 
as  possible  any  draft  resolution  bearing  in  mind  our  time  problem. 

Later  this  evening  Rau  advised  Gross  that  the  Asian  group  had 
agreed  not  to  table  a  cease-fire  proposal  until  Tuesday.  Rau  said  that 
he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  wait  until  after  Tuesday  because  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  He  also  said  he  had  agreed  to  meet  with  the 
Asian  group  Monday,  11 : 30  a.  m.,  to  discuss  a  draft  resolution.  Gross 
asked  him  whether  he  would  make  the  draft  available  to  him  before 
the  meeting,  on  as  confidential  a  basis  as  he  wished.  Rau  seemed  some¬ 
what  reluctant  to  do  this,  but  said  he  would  confer  with  his  colleagues. 
Gross  told  him  that  ho  thought  this  would  help  him  meet  his  own 
timetable. 

Austin 
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(reported  Delga  404^)  is  similar  to  ours.  Canadian  representatives 
accept  idea  of  not  attaching  any  political  or  other  conditions  to  any 
cease-fire  proposal.  They  raised  question  as  to  negotiation  of  cease¬ 
fire  arrangements  in  view  of  Chinese  Communist  insistence  that  the 
only  Chinese  Communist  soldiers  in  Korea  are  volunteere  and  said 
Norwegians  worried  about  same  problem.  US  representative  ex¬ 
pressed  view  that  it  would  obviously  be  necessary  for  some  UN  rep¬ 
resentative  to  discuss  details  military  arrangements  for  cease-fire, 
including  possible  regroupment  of  separated  sectors  of  UN  troops 
(about  whom  Canadian  delegation  seemed  especially  concerned); 
that  these  discussions  would  probably  have  to  be  held  on  spot  with 
whatever  military  commanders  were  in  charge  of  enemy  operations 
(whatever  their  nationality)  and  had  authority  to  commit  enemy  on 
such  military  matters.  Canadian  representatives  indicated  that  Pear¬ 
son  had  not  seen  Israeli  proposal  and  they  were  somewhat  out  of  touch 
with  his  thinking  for  last  two  days.  He  is  expected  to  return  New  York 
early  Monday  morning  and  they  will  communicate  further  with  us. 

General  US  position  on  cease-fire  discussed  with  Pakistan  repre¬ 
sentatives  (Mohammed  Ali  and  Ayub)  prior  to  their  meeting  with 
rest  of  Asian  group  this  p.  m.  They  took  view  that  there  are  really 
two  practical  alternatives:  (1)  simple  cease-fire,  unencumbered  with 
political  considerations  or  implications  of  any  sort.  They  appreciated 
reasons  why  this  would  be  only  acceptable  position  of  US  at  present 
time;  or  (2)  a  resolution  which,  in  addition  to  cease-fire,  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  “complete  settlement”  of  Korean  problem,  including  time 
tables  for  withdrawal  various  forces,  elections,  et  cetera.  Pakistan 
representatives  characterized  Kau’s  approach  as  being  composed  of 
three  elements  (a)  cease-fire,  (h)  demilitarized  zone,  and  (c)  some 
“machinery  or  steps  for  resolving  the  existing  conflict  on  all  questions 
in  the  Far  East.”  In  terms  of  the  two,  clear-cut  alternatives  as 
Pakistanis  see  them,  Rau’s  idea  for  demilitaxdzed  zone  in  connection 
with  a  cease-fire  is  unnecessary  and  impractical  for  following  reasons : 

1.  Rail’s  original  idea  that  this  zone  should  be  “buffer”  area  along 
North  Korea  boundary  has  been  made  anachronistic  by  events; 

2.  Concept  of  a  demilitarized  zone  as  a  narrow  strip  of  neutral  terri- 
toi’y  between  the  two  armies  is  unnecessary.  As  shown  by  Kashmir 
experience,  opposing  armies  are  not  arrayed  in  solid  lin^ ;  a  certain 
“no  man’s  land”  naturally  comes  about  through  the  disposition  of 
opp^ing  units  by  respective  military  commanders  and  the  conseq^uent 
minimization  of  possibilities  of  dangerous  contact  is  thus  worked  out 
in  process  of  demarcating  lines,  without  necessity  of  specification  of 
neutral  zone ; 

3.  Rau’s  idea  that  demilitarized  zone  should  comprise  all  of  North 
Korea  and  that  Chinese  Communist  forces  should  withdraw  com- 


^  Dated  December  10,  p.  1499. 
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pletely  contravenes  purity  of  concept  of  simple  cease-fire  and  inter¬ 
jects  one  of  the  series  of  steps  necessarily  involved  in  working  out 
the  complete  politico-military  solution  of  Korean  problem.  This  should 
not  be  done  unless  we  are  prepared  to  embark  on  the  second  alternative 
of  working  out  now  in  one  package  the  complete  settlement.  To  bring 
up  question  of  complete  Chinese  Communist  withdrawal  as  part  of 
cease-fire  would  thus  bring  in  its  train  the  concomitant  and  consequen¬ 
tial  problems  of  disbandment  of  North  Korean  forces,  governance  of 
North  Korea  in  interim,  withdrawal  of  UN  troops  from  South  Korea, 
et  cetera  which  US  is  understandably  opposed  to  considering  at 
moment. 

According  to  Pakistani  representatives,  Rau’s  third  point,  on  which 
he  has  been  to  date  equally  vague,  was  to  provide  some  machinery  for 
resolving  Korean  and  all  related  Far  East  problems.  They  accepted 
US  position  that  if  and  after  satisfactoiy  cease-fire  arrangements 
had  been  concluded,  we  would  be  prepared  discuss  other  questions  re 
Korea  in  or  through  UN,  but  were  concerned  at  what  UN  machinery 
might  be  used  for  this  purpose  since  at  same  time  US  maintained  that 
willingness  discuss  such  questions  did  not  imply  any  change  in  our 
opposition  to  seating  Chinese  Communists.  Pakistani  representatives 
felt  that  simply  to  permit  latter  to  participate  in  discussions  in  Com¬ 
mittee  1  would  not  be  sufficient  and  suggested  that,  among  other 
alternatives.  Committee  1  might  appoint  small  subcommittee  of  US, 
UK,  and  USSR  which  would  consult  with  Chinese  Communists  on 
methods  of  working  out  political  solution  of  a  free  and  independent 
Korea,  following  cease-fire. 

From  Australian  representatives  (Tange,  MacIntyre  and  Shann) 
US  representative  learned  that  Colonel  Katzin  had  drafted  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  at  least  Australian,  Canadian  and  Philippine  delegations, 
proposals  which  closely  parallel  those  of  Lopez  (Delga  397^).  It  thus 
seems  clear  that  Katzin  is  real  author  of  Lopez  proposals.  According 
to  Australians,  Pearson  replied  that  the  Katzin-Lopez  pi’oposals  have 
no  merit  at  all ;  Romulo  reportedly  liked  them ;  and  Australian  dele¬ 
gation  was  completely  noncommittal  to  Katzin. 

Although  Australian  representatives  stressed  that  Australian  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  not  received  or  considered  either  the  Israeli  or  the 
Katzin-Ix)pez  proposals,  the  Australian  representatives  were  inclined 
agree  that  former  was  unacceptable  because  they  involved  problems 
of  {xilitical  settlement  in  Korea,  as  well  as  a  cease-fire.  They  felt  that 
latter  wore  even  more  difficult  to  accept  because  in  addition  they  inter¬ 
jected  Fonnosa  and  Chinese  representation  problems  as  well.  On 
other  hand,  Australian  representatives  felt  that  unless  military  com¬ 
manders  were  certain  they  could  stabilize  the  situation  at  or  near  the 
38th  parallel  by  military  action,  acceptance  of  a  cease-fire  was  probably 


•  Received  at  5  :  45  p.  m.  on  December  9,  p.  1488. 
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necessary.  They  were  convinced,  however,  that  any  simple  cease-fire 
resolution  would  at  least  have  also  to  include  a  reiteration  by  the  UN 
of  its  political  objectives  of  a  free,  unified,  and  independent  Korea, 
etc.  and  probably  also  a  declaration  of  the  willingness  of  the  UN  to 
discuss,  in  the  light  of  the  changed  situation,  the  best  methods  of 
achieving  those  objectives,  permitting  the  Chinese  Communist  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  participate  in  such  discussions.  They  stressed  importance 
of  UN  standing  firm  on  its  declared  political  objectives,  but  clearly 
distinguishing  between  those  and  the  military  objectives  which  had 
always  been  limited  to  repelling  the  aggression  and  not,  as  a  military 
objective  per  se,  to  unifying  Korea  by  military  force. 

Austin 


3u7.AD/12-1150 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Refresentative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  11, 1950 — 10 :  03  a.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  11 — 10 : 21  a.  m.] 

Delga  413.  Re  Korea — views  of  LA  delegations.  During  evening 
December  10  US  GADel  officer  spoke  separately  with  representatives 
of  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba  and  Ecuador  describing  current  developments 
re  cease  fire  and  outlining  US  position  as  set  forth  by  Gross  and 
reported  Delga  400.^^ 

All  4  Latin  Americans  were  pleased  with  developments  and  indi¬ 
cated  approval  US  position.  At  the  same  time  all  expressed  in  varied 
degree  considerable  skepticism  over  possibility  that  PRC  would  accept 
cease  fire  agreement  without  requiiing  political  concessions  on  our 
jiart  which  we  would  be  unable  to  make.  Gutierrez  (Cuba)  and  Santa 
Cruz  (Chile)  emphasized  importance  of  thinking  now  of  next  step  in 
event  cease  fire  negotiations  fail.  They  also  expressed  view  that  situa¬ 
tion  is  made  more  serious  by  failure  of  US  and  UK  to  agree  to  broad 
issues  in  Far  East  and  by  what  they  sense  as  lowered  prestige  of  US 
among  Asian  and  European  countries  because  of  military  reverses. 

It  appears  that  the  Latin  Americans  as  represented  by  the  above  4 
delegations  continue  to  be  ready  to  support  the  US  position  in  the 
Korean  situation  as  part  of  the  larger  world  conflict  and  await  our 
lead. 

Austin 


^  Received  at  9 :  55  p.  m.  on  December  9,  p.  1492. 
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795.00/12-1150 

'Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Acting  Officer  in  Charge  of 

Korean  Affairs  {Emmons) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  December  11,  1950. 

Subject :  Point  of  View  of  ROK  Toward  Present  Situation  in  Korea. 
Participants :  Dr.  John  M.  Chang,  Korean  Ambassador 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  Assistant  Secretary 
Mr.  Arthur  B.  Emmons,  3rd,  Officer  in  Charge  of  Ko¬ 
rean  Affairs 

Ambassador  Chang  called  on  Mr.  Rusk  this  morning  at  11 : 30  at 
the  Ambassador’s  request.  The  Ambassador  opened  the  conversation  by 
saying  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  his  government  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  its  complete  and  determined  oppositioji  to 
re-establishment  of  the  38th  Parallel  as  any  kind  of  frontier  or  any 
other  form  of  compromise  with  or  appeasement  of  the  Communists. 
Dr.  Chang  repeatedly  em^ihasized  this  point  and  stated  that  the  Ko¬ 
rean  people  would  never  accept  such  a  solution  in  Korea  and  that  after 
the  terrible  sacrifice  and  sufferings  which  they  had  undergone  the 
Koreans  were  detennined  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  complete  unifi¬ 
cation  of  their  country,  adding  that  no  other  solution,  however  tempo¬ 
rary,  would  be  acceptable  to  his  Government. 

Mr.  Rusk  pointed  out  that  both  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Rations  had  never  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  the  38th  Parallel  as  a 
frontier,  that  they  remained  committed  to  the  original  principles  of 
unification  and  independence  for  Korea,  and  were  not  now  disposed 
to  compromise  these  principles.  He  stressed,  however,  that  the  militaiy 
situation  was  such  that  there  might  remain  for  the  United  Nations 
and  for  Korea  only  the  undesirable  alternatKes  of  stabilizing  the 
situation,  through  negotiation,  at  some  line  such  as  the  38th  Parallel 
or  of  being  driven  entirely  out  of  the  peninsula  by  superior  militaiy 
forces.  He  asked  the  Ambassador  which  of  these  two  disagreeable 
alternatives  he  thought  would  be  considered  the  most  desirable  by 
his  government,  adding  that  because  of  its  geographical  location, 
Korea  never  could  be  free  from  having  Communist  China  or  the  USSR 
on  its  bordei’S. 

The  Ambassador  replied  that  his  instructions  did  not  cover  this 
particular  point,  that  he  would  ask  for  further  clarification  of  it  but 
that  in  principal  his  government  and  the  Korean  people  were  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  accept  any  compromise  with  the  Communists  which 
would  lead  to  a  restoration,  however  temporary,  of  the  38th  Parallel 
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or  any  other  line  south  of  the  Yalu.  The  Ambassador  said  that  at  his 
recent  visit  to  the  White  House,  the  President  had  assured  him  that  the 
United  States  would  not  seek  appeasement  of  the  Communists  in  Korea 
nor  abandon  the  basic  principles  which  motivated  our  actions  there, 
and  that  the  United  States  was  not  disposed  to  withdraw  from  Korea 
unleas  forced  to  pull  out  by  military  action.  The  Ambassador  believed 
that  this  statement  by  the  President  represented  a  close  approximation 
of  the  position  of  tlie  KOK  which  he  had  just  described  and  that  it 
would  imply  that  the  United  States  would  never  settle  for  even  a 
temporary  I’e-establishment  of  any  artificial  division  of  Korea  such 
as  the  3Sth  Parallel.  He  asked  i\Ir.  Husk  to  stress  to  the  President,  to 
the  Secretary,  and  to  the  Department  of  Defense  the  position  of  the 
KOK  which  he  had  outlined. 

]Mr.  Kusk  stated  that  he  had  seen  reports  indicating  that  over  500,000 
North  Korean  refugees  were  moving  south  from  the  area  menaced  by 
Communist  re-occupation  and  asked  the  Ambassador  if  he  had  any 
information  on  this.  The  Ambassador  replied  that  while  he  had  no 
exact  figures,  reports  from  Seoul  indicated  a  very  extensive  refugee 
movement  into  South  Korea  and  remarked  that  over  2,000,000  refugees 
had  come  south  after  the  occupation  of  North  Korea  by  the  USSK  in 
1945. 

Hr.  Rusk  suggested  that  the  Ambassador  might  wish  to  discuss  the 
position  of  his  government  on  any  compromise  solution  to  the  Korean 
problem  with  his  Asiatic  colleagues  and  to  bring  to  their  attention  the 
ROK  opposition  to  such  a  solution.  The  Ambassador  replied  that  he 
had  done  this  on  various  occasions  in  the  past  but  that  these  colleagues 
usually  reacted  by  saying  only  that  they  w'ould  follow  the  United 
States  lead.  INfr.  Rusk  mentioned  that  frequently  the  same  Asiatic 
representatives  had  taken  with  us  a  different  and  more  critical  view 
of  United  States  leadership  and  that  often  we  found  that  they  were 
not  fully  keeping  up  with  us. 

The  Ambassador  raised  the  question  of  the  group  of  Koreans  in 
Los  Angeles  who  had  consistently  tended  to  support  the  Communist 
line  in  relation  to  Korea  and  were  now  engaged  in  vicious  propaganda 
against  our  current  actions  there.  He  asked  if  something  could  not  be 
done  to  stop  their  activities.  Mr.  Rusk  recalled  that  some  time  ago  we 
had  looked  into  the  matter  and  said  that  we  woidd  follow  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  see  what  the  status  of  these  individuals  now  is.  He  asked 
Mr.  Emmons  to  investigate  the  matter  and  give  him  a  report. 
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3.J7.AD/12-1150  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  liepresentative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  11,  1950—12 :  30  p.  m. 

KiACT  [Keceived  December  11 — 1 :  08  p.  m.] 

Delga  415.  Re  Korea.  Confirming  Ross-Hickerson  telecon,  Fawzi 
Bey  gave  us  this  morning  with  great  reluctance  and  on  most  personal 
and  most  confidential  basis  in  order  protect  liis  relations  with  his 
Asian  colleagues,  the  following  text  of  draft  resolution  for  cease-fire 
which  was  basis  for  discussion  in  Asian  group  meeting  j’esterday 
evening.  Tliis  text  is  being  worked  on  by  Sir  B.  N.  Ran  whose  redraft 
will  be  basis  for  discussion  at  Asian  group  meeting  11:30  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Text  follows : 

^'The  GA 

Considei'ing  that  resolving  of  the  conflict  in  Korea  js  an  important 
step  towards  the  restoration  of  v/orld  peace  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations ; 

^^Reafflrmmg  its  objective  for  the  establishment  of  a  united,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  democratic  government  in  the  sovereign  state  of  Korea; 
‘•^Recommends  that: 

“1.  There  should  be  immediate  cessation  of  fighting  in  Korea; 
“2.  A  cease-fire  line  should  be  demarcated ; 

“3.  As  soon  as  the  cease-fire  has  become  effective,  representa¬ 
tives  of - should  meet  to  make  recommendations  for 

“(a)  Rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  normal  conditions  in 
Korea ; 

“(6)  The  establishment  of  a  united,  independent  and  demo¬ 
cratic  government  in  the  sovereign  state  of  Korea.” 

Authorship  of  this  draft  was  claimed  by  Fawzi  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  Pakistanis  participated  in  draft. 

Differences  within  Asian  group  centered  around  numbered  jiara- 
graph  3.  Tlie  general  trend  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  specific 
countries  to  meet  would  be  the  Four  Big  Powers  plus  Communist 
China  plus  two  neutrals  (India  and  Egypt). 

Second  point  of  difference  within  group  is  apparently  whether  future 
discussions  should  be  limited  to  Korea  or  be  more  comprehensive  to 
include  other  FE  subjects. 

Fawzi  said  best  authorities  agreed  that  coupling  Communist  China 
with  other  governments  in  text  resolution  did  not  mean  recognition 
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Communist  China.  He  said  that  if  anyone  had  any  doubt  about  this 
question  they  could  cleai'ly  state  in  Assembly  that  recognition  would 
not  be  implied.  He  said  Egypt  would  so  state. 

Fawzi  said  that  he  felt  his  draft  took  fully  into  account  our  concern, 
with  which  he  agreed,  that  no  political  conditions  should  bo  attached 
to  the  cease-fire. 

Ross  took  following  line  strongly  but  on  personal  basis : 

(a)  Getting  into  specifics  or  modalities  of  who  would  discuss  what 
with  whom  or  broadening  jmssible  future  discussions  beyond  Korea  if 
not  implying  could  readily  be  misinterpreted  as  implying  political 
conditions  to  a  cease-fire. 

( b )  Getting  involved  in  specifics  regarding  future  discussions  would 
seem  to  involve,  from  viewpoint  of  Asian  group  which  is  seeking  the 
cease-fire,  confusion  of  issues  which  might  impair  acceptability  of 
cease-fire  resolution  to  Assembly. 

Fawzi  said  their  objective  was  “cooperation  from  both  sides  (US 
and  the  other  party)”.  He  said  the  Asians  wanted  to  cooperate  with 
us  but  did  not  want  to  be  in  position  of  dependence  on  our  views.  They 
wanted  to  avoid  having  to  act  on  basis  of  “green  light  from  any  quar¬ 
ter”.  He  said  he  thought  that  if  it  were  desirable  to  avoid  specifics 
concerning  future  discussions  he  at  least  was  willing  to  consider  doing 
so  without  committing  himself,  however,  on  this  point. 

Fawzi  then  raised  question  whether  we  were  prepared  to  give  pri¬ 
ority  to  cease-fire  resolution  over  six-power  resolution.  Ross  said  that 
in  principle  we  were  willing  do  so;  however,  he  added,  we  would  liaA^e 
to  reserve  our  position  on  this  point  until  we  knew  specifically  what 
Asian  group  wanted  to  propose. 

In  this  connection,  Ross  went  on,  it  was  very  difficult  to  give  authori¬ 
tative  views  of  USG  in  absence  of  specific  proposal.  In  this  connection 
Ross  asked  Fawzi  (a)  whether  Fawzi  would  not  be  willing  use  his 
influence  at  11 :  30  group  meeting  to  prevent  final  decision  being  taken 
before  we  had  opportunity  [(5)]  to  see  any  draft  proposal  that  may 
emerge  from  11:30  meeting  before  final  decision  is  taken  but  without 
committing  group  to  acceptance  of  any  views  we  might  have  to  express. 
He  added  they  would  try  to  give  us  draft  about  1  o’clock  but  would 
hope  to  have  our  comments  before  end  of  afternoon  to  permit  them  to 
make  final  decision  at  further  group  meeting  late  in  afternoon  pre¬ 
paratory  to  filing  draft  Tuesday  morning.' 

With  regard  to  point  (J)  Fawzi  finally  agreed  to  give  us  last  night's 
draft  on  basis  indicated  above. 

Austin 


'  For  a  subsequent  report  on  the  meeting  of  the  Arab-A.sian  representatives,  see 
the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Noyes,  dated  December  12,  of  a  conversation  with 
General  Romulo,  p.  i527. 
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795.00/12-1150 

Memorandum  of  Telej)lioiie  Conversation^  hy  the  Director  of  the 

Office  of  United  Nations  Political  and  Security  Affairs  {Bancroft) 

[Washington,]  December  11, 1950. 

Participants :  ]Mr.  Ilickerson — UNA 

Ambassador  Gross — USUN 

]\Ir.  Hickerson  called  Mr,  Gross  to  give  him  some  reactions  to  the 
revised  draft  resolution  circulated  by  Kau  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Asians  this  morning.^ 

^Ir.  Hickei-son  pointed  out  that  we  had  had  a  meeting  with  the 
military,  who  were  still  in  the  room,^  and  that  he  and  Kusk  had  talked 
the  question  over  with  the  Secretary  in  the  last  few  minutes.  The  line 
that  was  agreed  upon  for  Gross  to  take  with  Romulo  was  as  follows : 

Tlie  proposed  resolution  was  filled  with  military  bugs  of  various 
sorts,  among  which  were  the  question  of  whether  there  was  adequate 
provision  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  building  up  their  strength, 
either  by  bringing  new  units  into  Korea  or  reinforcing  existing  units ; 
there  was  no  provision  for  inspection  to  insure  that  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  complied  with  the  cease-fire  arrangements  when  agreed  upon ; 
there  was  no  provision  preventing  movement  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  units  in  North  Korea  in  such  a  way  as  to  regroup  to  strengthen 
their  position.  All  these  things  made  it  clear  that  it  was  difficult  and 
disadvantageous  for  the  Assembly  to  adopt  a  resolution  for  a  cease-fire 
when  there  had  been  no  agreement  in  principle  by  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  to  a  cease-fire.  This  was  a  uni(jue  situation  which  differed 
from  other  cases  before  the  United  Nations  where  it  was  known  in 
advance  that  there  would  be  agreement  in  principle  to  a  cease-fire. 
Therefore,  although  we  should  not  run  out  on  the  cease-fire  and  should 
not  depart  from  our  position  that  we  would  consider  any  cease-fire 
on  its  merits,  we  should  tell  Romulo  that  we  thought  the  first  thing 
was  to  seek  to  obtain  agreement  to  a  cease-fire. 

Accordingly,  the  course  of  action  which  we  preferred  would  be  to 
have  Entezam,  as  President  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  help  of  Rau 
because  of  his  initiative,  and  perhaps  !Mike  Pearson,  try  to  negotiate 
a  basic  agreement  for  a  cease-fire  with  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
the  Unified  Command.  This  should  be  done  quietly  and  without  pub¬ 
licity  of  any  sort. 

Our  second  preference  would  be  to  have  a  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  asking  Entezam  to  appoint  a  commission  which  would  consider 

'The  text  of  the  revised  draft  resolution  was  telephoned  to  the  Department 
from  New  York,  but  no  text  has  been  found  in  the  Department  of  State  iiles. 

’  Messrs.  Bancroft,  Hickerson,  and  Rusk  had  met  with  7  representatives  of  the 
military  services  including  Vice  Admiral  Arthur  C.  Davis,  Director  of  the  Joint 
Staff  of  the  JCS.  A  memorandum  on  this  meeting  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  not  printed, 
is  in  file  7fK).00/12-ll.o0 ;  the  gist  of  the  meeting  is  given  in  Mr.  Rusk’s  memo¬ 
randum,  infra. 
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the  problem  of  cease-fire  from  every  angle  and  detennine  whether 
or  not  a  cease-fire  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
under  what  terms. 

A  third  alternative  approach  to  take  with  Romulo  would  be  to 
suggest  to  him  that  there  should  be  included  in  the  cease-fire  proposal 
terms  which  would  make  it  unacceptable  to  the  Chinese  Communists. 

An  acceptable  variant  of  the  third  alternative  would  be  to  take  the 
first  two  operative  paragraphs  of  the  Fawzi  Bey  draft  and  to  add  a 
third  paragraph  asking  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
appoint  a  committee  of,  say  three,  to  supervise  the  arrangements  to 
cai’ry  out  the  cease-fire  and  demarcation  of  a  line. 

Sir.  Hickerson  emphasized  that  by  suggesting  these  alternatives,  it 
did  not  mean  that  we  were  running  out  on  our  agreement  to  consider 
a  cease-fire.  He  said  he  realized  that  it  w’ould  be  a  difficult  task  for 
Gross  to  get  this  across  to  the  Asian  group. 

H.  B[ANCROFr] 


795.00/12-1150 

Memorandum  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 

Affairs  {RxtsJc) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington.] 

Notes  on  ^Meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council 
December  11,  1950 

At  the  beginning  of  the  National  Security  Council  meeting  this 
afternoon,  the  Secretary  of  State  asked  the  President’s  permission  to 
take  up  at  once  a  problem  which  has  arisen  at  Lake  Success  about  a 
cease-fire  in  Korea.  The  Secretary  outlined  briefly  what  the  Asian 
group  of  states  have  in  mind  as  a  cease-fire  resolution.  He  then  said 
that  in  discussions  in  tlie  Department  of  State  today  representatives 
of  the  armed  services  had  raised  some  question  about  the  desirability 
of  a  cease-fire  in  the  present  situation.  The  Secretary  felt  it  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  view  of  the  Truman-Attlee  discussion  on  the 
same  subject,  to  discuss  this  matter  in  the  NSC  in  order  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  might  give  us  guidance  as  to  how  to  proceed. 

I  was  then  asked  to  amplify  the  discussion  in  the  Department  of 
State  with  representatives  of  the  armed  services.  I  said  that  serious 
military  questions  arise  from  the  cease-fire  proposal,  some  of  them 
affecting  the  basic  security  of  TTN  forces.  I  said  that  the  military 
representatives  had  raised  the  question  of  the  continued  buildup  of 
enemy  forces  at  the  front  without  being  subjected  to  UN  air  attack 
and  the  great  danger  which  could  be  created  by  an  enemy  concentra- 
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tion  with  large  stocks  of  supplies  immediately  available  in  the  event 
the  enemy  decided  to  break  the  cease-fire.  I  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  serious  question  as  to  the  action  of  the  Tenth  Corps  in  Northeast 
Korea.  I  also  referred  to  the  desire  of  the  military  to  hold  certain 
strong  points  which  are  in  fact  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

I  continued  by  relating  the  cease-fire  problem  to  our  longer-range 
intention  to  liquidate  our  commitments  in  Korea  when  possible.  I  said 
there  were  three  broad  possibilities:  (1)  A  complete  UN  victory 
throughout  all  of  Korea,  which  the  enemy  is  now  militarily  capable 
of  denying  to  us;  (2)  A  complete  evacuation  of  Korea  by  being 
forced  out  of  Korea  militarily;  and,  (3)  Some  stabilization  inside 
Korea  either  on  a  military  basis  or  on  a  cease-fire  basis  in  connection 
with  which  military  and  political  factors  should  operate.  I  said  that 
our  attitude  on  the  cease-fire  ought  to  be  connected  Avith  our  longer- 
range  problem  of  disengaging  U.S.  forces  from  Korea. 

I  then  stated  that  we  had  considered  as  an  alternative  to  the  type 
resolution  Avhich  the  Asian  countries  were  planning  to  introduce  a 
suggestion  that  Mr.  Entezam,  President  of  the  General  Assembly, 
should  be  asked  to  constitute  a  small  committee  of  perhaps  himself, 
Kau  and  Peareon  to  negotiate  the  militai'y  conditions  of  the  cease-fire 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  resolution  in  the  General  Assembly. 
Another  alternative  Avould  be,  if  the  Asian  countries  insisted  upon 
introducing  a  resolution,  to  let  them  file  a  resolution  asking  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  General  Assembly  to  constitute  a  small  committee  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  conditions  for  a  cease-fire. 

The  President  indicated  that  he  thought  these  latter  alternatives 
would  be  preferable  to  the  type  resolution  which  the  Asians  were  now 
considering.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  we  could  not,  of  course, 
guarantee  that  the  Asians  would  not  in  fact  introduce  their  resolution 
Avithout  regard  to  our  view. 

Secretary  INIai'shall  then  asked  Admiral  Davis  what  the  vieAvs  of 
the  !^[ilitary  Staff  are  about  the  specific  military  conditions  of  a  cease¬ 
fire.  Admiral  Davis  indicated  the  types  of  questions  which  woi;ld  haA'e 
to  be  considered  but  said  that  the  Staff  had  not  come  up  with  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  exact  requirements  which  would  be  needed. 

Secretaiy  ^larshall  then  emphasized  the  indispensable  condition 
that  any  cease-fire  arrangements  must  be  supervised  by  a  UN  commis¬ 
sion  with  access  throughout  all  of  Korea.  He  said  that  otherAvise  we 
would  not  liaA’^e  any  protection  against  major  violations — ^and  that  he 
had  had  plenty  of  experience  with  such  Auolations  in  the  year  in  China 
during  which  ho  was  dealing  with  the  same  people.  lie  also  indicated 
that  this  condition  might  in  fact  result  in  the  Communists  refusing  the 
cease-fire — but  that  that  was  a  result  Avhich  Ave  could  accept. 
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General  Bedell  Smith  raised  the  question  as  to  why  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  move  immediately  a  cease-fire  on  the  basis  of  the  38th 
parallel.  He  said  tliat  although  certain  UN  Forces  were  now  north  of 
the  parallel,  he  understood  that  it  was  not  the  intention  or  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  UN  Command  to  hold  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  lie 
said  that  there  had  been  some  indications  that  tlie  Chinese  Communists 
might  not  in  fact  go  below  the  38th  parallel  and  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  an  agreed  cease-fire  on  the  basis  of  that  status  quo 
position.  The  President  said  that  it  was  his  understanding  that  General 
IVIacArthur  wished  to  hold  his  present  jiosition  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  tenaciously  and  tliat  the  President  thought  that  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  Secretary  IMarshall  intervened  to  say  that  although 
General  MacArthur  was  establishing  a  definite  line  in  positions  north 
of  the  38th  parallel,  he  would  not  favor  any  order  to  General  Hac- 
Arthur  which  would  limit  in  any  way  his  withdrawal  to  positions 
further  to  the  south.  Both  Secretary  Marshall  and  General  Bradley 
indicated  that  the  positions  north  of  the  38th  parallel  were  temporary 
but  that  if  the  enemy  continued  to  attack  it  would  be  desirable  to  let 
him  hold  those  lines  before  having  to  fight  on  lines  further  to  the 
south.  No  decision  was  taken  on  the  point  of  the  38th  parallel  and 
this  is  a  point  which  will  have  to  be  resolved. 

The  Vice  President  said  that  he  thought  that  any  conditions  attach¬ 
ing  to  a  cease-fire  should  appear  in  an  actual  resolution  of  the  UN  and 
should  not  be  behind-the-scenes  understandings  of  any  sort.  He  also 
said  that  it  was  very  important  that  the  United  States  not  be  in  the 
position  of  opposing  a  cease-fire  and  said  that  it  was  very  important 
that  the  other  side  bear  the  onus  for  rejecting  a  cease-fire  if  the  terms 
were  honorable. 

Following  the  above  discussion  the  Secretary  of  State  asked  the 
President  if  he  would  accept  the  following  as  guidance  for  the  present 
and  tlie  President  directed  that  the  following  be  accepted  as  guidance : 

We  will  consider  a  cease-fire  in  Korea  but  must  insist  upon  a  cease¬ 
fire  which  does  not  place  UN  forces  at  a  militai’y  disadvantage  and 
which  does  not  involve  political  concessions. 

Details  of  the  cease-fire  should  be  negotiated,  in  order  to  protect  the 
security  of  UN  forces  before  a  cease-fire  is  accepted. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  prepare  as  a  matter  of  urgency  the 
military  conditions  on  which  a  cease-fire  would  be  acceptable. 


Although  the  following  was  not  approved  by  the  President,  it 
clearly  represents  the  sense  of  the  meeting : 

To  insure  compliance  and  to  prevent  a  worsening  of  the  military 
situation  of  the  UN  forces,  there  must  be  UN  observation  throughout 
Korea  of  the  operation  of  a  cease-fire  agreement. 
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795.00/12-1150  :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  December  11,  1050 — 9  p.  m. 

[Received  December  11 — 2 :  37  p.  m.] 

5G3.  Situation  described  in  Embtel  530,  December  6  [7],^  worsened 
tbi-ougli  December  9,  but  yesterday  and  today  there  has  been  per¬ 
ceptible  easing  of  tension.  It  would  appear  Triiman-Attlee  statement 
primarily  responsible  for  calmer  atmosphere  of  past  two  days. 

Mayor  of  Seoul  estimates  that  during  past  five  or  six  days  some 
200,000  people  have  left  Seoul  for  adjacent  countryside  or  points 
south.  Wliile  there  has  been  steady  exodus  past  few  days.  Embassy 
feels  Mayor’s  estimate  exaggerated.  Outward  flow  appeared  much 
reduced  today.  Public  statements  issued  by  Social  Affairs  ^linister, 
ROK  Army  Provost  Marshal,  Home  Minister  and  ROK  OPI  have 
contributed  to  exodus. 

Since  General  Walker’s  return  to  Seoul,  I  have  conferred  almost 
daily  with  him  about  general  situation.  In  conversation  yesterday 
Walker  expressed  confidence  enemy  could  not  now  push  UN  forces 
out  of  this  area  by  frontal  approach.  Enemy  might  be  able  to  maneuver 
UN  forces  out,  however,  by  pushing  in  from  northeast.  The  success, 
of  such  maneuver  would  be  contingent  on  ability  to  drive  through 
ROK  forces.  ROK  morale  had  been  depressed  since  first  encounter 
with  CCF. 

I  suggested  to  General  Walker  it  might  be  helpful  for  him  to  out¬ 
line  situation  to  Rhee  and  War  Cabinet,  pointing  out  military  situa¬ 
tion  far  from  hopeless  and  it  imperative  to  have  revival  of  spirit  of 
ROK  troops  and  Rhee  and  Cabinet  members,  as  Korean  leaders, 
should  do  everything  possible  to  bring  this  about. 

General  Walker  concurred  and  later  yesterday  morning  he  and  I 
met  with  Rhee  and  War  Cabinet.  At  this  meeting  Walker  made  forth¬ 
right  explanation  in  much  same  way  he  had  talked  with  me.  Rhee, 
who  has  been  nervous  and  jittery  past  few  days,  pressed  Walker  for 
commitments  to  defend  Seoul  and  arm  Korean  youth.  Walker  replied 
his  instructions  are  same  today  as  when  he  arrived :  “to  destroy 
enemy”.  To  carry  out  this  mission,  he  had  as  first  responsibility  preser¬ 
vation  of  fighting  ability  of  UN  army.  Rhee  appeared  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  grasp  Walker’s  explanation.  However  Embassy  undei- 
stands  that  following  meeting  with  Walker  yesterday  morning,  Rhee 
called  special  meeting  of  Cabinet  yesterday  afternoon  and  asked  mem¬ 
bers  to  do  everything  possible  to  bolster  morale  of  people  and  army. 

*  Not  printed ;  it  described  the  widespread  uneasiness  among  the  populace  of 
Seoul  during  the  past  few  days  stemming  mainly  from  the  unfavorable  turn  in 
the  military  situation  as  a  result  of  mass  intervention  by  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  (795.00/12-750). 
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Among  other  things,  he  stated  he  planned  to  address  mass  meeting 
in  stadium  in  day  or  two  and  would  visit  Korean  army  II  Corps 
headquarters  north  of  Seoul  shortly. 

Embassy  understands  that  at  his  press  conference  this  afternoon 
lihee  announced  calling  monster  rally  at  which  he  would  discuss  de¬ 
fense  of  Seoul  and  related  problems.  President  also  stated  he  had 
sent  instructions  by  cable  yesterday  to  Korean  Ambassador  in 
Washington  directing  him  to  state  that  any  negotiations  aimed  at 
re-establishing  38th  Parallel  barrier  would  be  unacceptable  to  ROK 
Government. 

On  receipt  here  this  morning  of  Depcirtel  256,  December  9, 1  called 
on  Rhee  and  read  out  pertinent  excerpts.  He  appeared  comforted  by 
knowledge  our  stand  re  no  appeasement,  for  it  is  clear  apprehensions 
of  some  such  move  had  been  foremost  in  his  mind  past  few  days. 

Repeated  information  Tokyo  unnumbered. 

INIuccio 

337.AD/12-1150 :  Telegram 

The  Secretm'y  of  State  to  tlie  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  December  11, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

PRIORITY 

581.  Eyes  only  for  Austin  and  Gross.  Fol  sets  forth  our  attitude 
toward  cease-fire  which  shld  be  reflected  in  your  conversations  with 
reps  of  Asian  group  and  in  your  discretion  with  other  dels : 

AVe  will  consider  a  cease-fire  in  Korea  but  must  insist  upon  cease-fire 
which  does  not  place  UN  forces  at  military  disadvantage  and  which 
does  not  involve  political  consideration.  Details  of  cease-fire  shld  be 
negotiated  in  order  to  protect  security  UN  forces  before  cease-fire  is 
accepted. 

AVe  believe  further  that  to  insure  compliance  and  prevent  worsening 
of  military  situation  of  UN  forces  during  cease-fire,  there  must  be 
UN  observation  throughout  Korea  of  operation  of  cease-fire  agreement. 

F  YI  Joint  Chiefs  will  prepare  as  matter  urgency  military  conditions 
on  which  cease-fire  wld  be  acceptable. 

Aciieson 


057. AD/12-950 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 


TOP  SECRET  AVasiiington,  December  11, 1950 — 7  p.  m. 

Gadel  177.  For  Gross.  Fol  Dept’s  views  Delga  397 :  ^ 


‘  Received  at  5 :  45  p.  m.  on  December  9,  p.  1488. 
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1.  This  plan  or  any  like  it  must  be  kept  to  one  side  for  the  present 
in  order  not  to  confuse  and  prejudice  the  Rau  negotiations  looking  to  a 
cease-fire. 

2.  The  approach  of  the  plan  is  basically  defective  in  attempting  to 
spell  out  in  detail  both  as  to  substance  and  timing  the  full  disposition 
of  the  future  of  Korea.  It  is  not  possible  to  forecast,  especially  in  point 
of  timing,  a  rigid  program  for  this  purpose.  Any  effort  to  develop  a 
plan  based  on  this  approach  shld  therefore  be  discouraged.  If  some 
del  vrishes  to  initiate  cease-fire  desirable  method  of  proceeding  wkl  be 
to  get  the  cease-fire  into  effect  then  work  out  details  of  settlement  in 
easy  stages  by  negotiations.  Of  coui’se  if  agreement  is  reached  on  de¬ 
tails  of  settlement  they  cld  later  be  confirmed  by  resolution. 

3.  As  to  specific  paragraphs  of  the  res  Dept  lias  fol  comments  for 
Eomulo’s  interest  and  information. 

2{c).  While  para  1  of  the  proposed  res  repudiates  charges 
leveled  by  Chinese  against  US  and  re-emphasizes  that  US  troops 
in  Korea  are  UK  forces  fully  authorized  and  indeed  requested  by 
UK,  the  body  of  the  res,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  that  status  of  the  US  trooxis  in  Korea  is  no  more  legiti¬ 
mate  than  that  of  Chinese  Communists.  This  para  for  example 
Avld  make  it  seem  wrong  for  US  troops  to  be  in  Korea.  Any  plan 
along  these  lines  shld  emphasize  not  AvithdraAval  of  US  troops,  but 
rather  the  character  of  UN  troops  which  Avill  remain. 

^2{d).  This  para  referring  to  Formosa  entirely  unacceptable  to 
US.  We  have  made  it  clear  that  US  has  no  designs  on  Formosa 
and  Avants  no  special  interests  there.  We  have  indicated  our  desire 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Formosa  question,  and  liaA'e  agreed 
to  UN  consideration  of  the  question  of  Formosa  at  sometime  after 
the  Korean  situation  clears,  but  cannot  accept  any  provisions  deal¬ 
ing  with  Formosa  in  a  res  on  the  Korean  settlement. 

2(e).  Disarmament  ROK  forces  difficult  to  justify  and  might 
endanger  stability  ROK  Govt. 

2(/).  The  US  has  repeatedly  expressed  the  hope  that  other 
nations  Avld  contribute  more  forces,  and  particularly  that  forces 
of  other  nations  shld  carry  maximum  burden  post-war  occupation 
of  Korea.  Judging  from  past  response  it  is  far  from  clear  that 
effecti\’e  force  of  50  thousand  troops  can  be  obtained  from  small 
nations  for  task  envisaged. 

'2{h  thru  k).  These  paras  far  too  detailed  and  seek  to  anticipate 
too  far  ahead.  Time  table  attempts  to  be  specific  about  matters 
as  to  Avhich  it  is  impossible  to  be  this  definite  at  this  time. 

Para  3.  Not  acceptable  of  course  in  present  draft  since  some  of 
the  lArovisions  Avhich  the  US  is  called  upon  to  accept  are  objection¬ 
able.  Also  US  does  not  favor  advance  determination  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  Avhich  state  wkl  be  automatically  branded  as  an 
aggressor;  it  is  ahvays  difficult  to  determine  the  facts  and  to 
examine  possible  justifications,  and  other  factors  Avliich  might 
go  into  a  determination  of  Avhether  aggression  has  taken  place. 
P'inally,  a  ucav  para  along  these  lines  shld  be  directed  more  spe¬ 
cifically  at  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  North  Koreans,  and 
not  permit  the  possibility  that  it  Avould  be  held  to  apply  against 
other  members  of  the  UN  playing  some  role  in  Korea. 

Achesox 

408-806 — 76 - 07 
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357.AD/12-1150  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  11,  1950 — 9:31  p.  m. 

[Received  December  11 — 9 :  48  j).  m.] 

Delga  419.  Following  are  DelGA  decisions  December  11 :  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Gross  reviewed  weekend  developments  on  Chinese  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  in  Korea,  including  available  information  re  Rail’s  initiative 
on  cease-fire  order,  possible  temis  of  cease-fire,  prospects  for  action  on 
six-power  draft,  and  possible  subsequent  action.  Contents  Depci  rtel 
256,  December  9  noted.  Mr.  Cohen  expressed  grave  concern  at  present 
situation  and  thought  it  essential  carefully  to  define  our  basic  objectives 
and  not  to  lose  sight  of  them.  He  could  envisage  a  contingency  in  which 
the  attainment  of  these  objectives  and  the  maintenance  of  I;N  in¬ 
fluence  might  best  be  furthered,  in  the  long  run,  by  action  designed  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  lather  than  by  action  designed  to 
place  the  organization  on  record  regarding  the  morality  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  position. 

Austin 


Editorial  Note 

The  First  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  met 
on  December  12  from  10 : 45  a.  m.  to  1 : 10  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see 
U.N.  document  A/C.1/SR.415.  At  the  outset,  the  Indian  Representa¬ 
tive  (Ran)  introduced  a  thirteen  power  joint  draft  re.solution  spon¬ 
sored  by  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq, 
I./ebanon,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Yemen; 
the  text  of  which  read  as  follows  (A/C.1/641)  : 


“YAc  General  Assevihly^ 

‘‘‘'Vietoing  with  grave  concern  the  situation  in  the  Far  East, 

^‘‘Anxious  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
flict  in  Korea  spreading  to  other  areas  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  Korea  itself  and  tliat  further  steps  should  then  be  taken  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  existing  issues  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations, 

'‘'‘Requests  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  to  constitute  a 
grouji  of  three  persons  including  himself  to  determine  the  basis  on 
which  a  satisfactory  cease-fire  in  Korea  can  be  arranged  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  possible.” 

After  a  statement  explaining  the  position  of  the  Government  of 
India,  Sir  Benegal  Rau  then  introduced  a  twelve  power  joint  draft 
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resolution  sponsored  by  the  above  powers  less  the  Philippines,  the 
text  of  which  read  as  follows  (A/C. 1/642)  : 

“7’Ae  General  Assembly, 

‘‘'‘Y tewing  with  grave  concern  the  situation  in  the  Far  East, 
Considering  that  the  continuance  of  this  situation  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  and  security, 

’‘‘‘Recommends  that  the  representatives  of  the  following  govern¬ 
ments,  namely _ ,  shall  as  soon  as  possible  meet  and  make 

recommendations  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  existing  issues  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations.” 

An  Indian  motion  to  give  priority  in  the  discussion  to  the  thirteen 
power  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/641)  was  then  approved  by  the  First 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  48  to  5,  with  4  abstentions.  The  United  States 
Representative  announced  during  the  subsequent  debate  that  he  would 
vote  in  favor  of  the  thirteen  power  draft  resolution. 


795.00/12-1250 

Memorandum  of  C onversatura,  by  Mr.  Ward  P.  Allen,  Adviser  to  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assemhly 

SECRET  [New  York,]  December  12,  1950. 

US/A/C.1/2369 

Subject:  The  2  Resolutions  on  Korea  Sponsored  by  Asian 
Delegations. 

Participants :  Mr.  Gopala  INIenon,  Indian  Delegation 

Ambassador  Enie.st  A.  Gross,  United  States  Delegation 
Mr.  Ward  P.  Allen,  United  States  Delegation 
ISIr.  Menon  reported  that  Sir  B.  N.  Ran  had  not  been  able  to  contact 
the  Chinese  Communist  Delegation  Sunday  or  Monday  (it  was  not 
entirely  clear  Avhether  this  was  because  of  their  refusal  or  because  Sir 
Benegal  had  not  tried).  lie  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  so  this  afternoon 
(Tuesday)  or  tomorrow  morning  in  order  to  obtain  their  reactions  to 
the  1.3-power  cease  fire  resolution. 

Menon  expressed  the  view  that  this  first  resolution  ivould  be  useless 
and  unproductive  without  the  second  resolution  providing  a  mecha¬ 
nism  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  existing  issues  and  indicated  he 
had  previously  understood  that  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  would  not  object 
strongly  to  the  seennd  idea  provided  it  were  not  linked  to  the  cease 
fire  in  one  resolution.  Ambassador  Gross  explained  our  objections  to 
the  second  resolution  as  a  concomitant.  lie  pointed  out  that  the  psycho¬ 
logical  implication  of  establishing  any  special  machinery  at  this  time 
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was  that  a  price  was  being  paid  on  other  issues  in  return  for  the  cease 
fire.  Ambassador  Gross  referred  to  the  indeterminate  terms  of  reference 
of  the  body  to  be  set  up  as  broadly  including  all  “existing  issues”. 
Menon  sought  to  find  analogy  in  the  Kashmir  and  other  disputes  before 
the  United  Nations  and  we  sought  to  make  clear  our  view  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  basic  differences — that  in  the  present  case  and  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  United  Nations  itself  is  the  other  party  to  the  dispute  and  the 
aggressors  are  challenging  and  threatening  to  destroy  it.  There  is  thus, 
in  effect,  no  umpire.  Ambassador  Gross  expressed  the  belief  that  a 
mistaken  effort  to  analogize  this  situation  to  an  ordinary  international 
dispute  had  colored  too  much  the  attitude  of  certain  Delegations. 
Menon  sought  to  argue  that  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  was  a 
party  made  it  all  the  more  desirable  for  the  United  Nations,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  to  manifest  its  willingness  to 
settle  the  matter  peacefully  by  referring  to  specific  procedures.  This 
was  desirable,  he  felt,  even  though  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Charter 
provides  sufficiently  for  procedures  and  organs  and  that  all  of  the 
relevant  issues  with  which  the  Chinese  are  concerned  are  currently 
before  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 

During  the  conversation  Mr.  Menon,  although  granting  the  logic 
of  the  arguments  and  recognizing  the  United  States  position  as  ex¬ 
plained  to  him,  seemed  to  remain  basically  unpersuaded  to  our  point 
of  view. 

"Ward  P.  Allen 


795.00/12-1250 

'Memorandum,  of  Conversation^  'by  Mr.  Harlan  B.  Glarh^  Adviser  to 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assemhly 

SECRET  [New  York,]  December  12,  1950. 

US/A/C.1/2359 

Subject:  (1)  Keported  Chinese  Communist  Agreement  to  Separa¬ 
tion  of  Cease  Fire  and  Negotiation  Proposals 

(2)  Arab  Attitude  Towards  Greek-Turkish  Fears  of 
Asian  “Appeasement  Policy” 

Participants:  Ilis  Excellency  Sayed  Ilassan  Ibrahim,  Yemeni 
Delegation 

iSIr.  Harlan  B.  Clark,  United  States  Delegation 

Sayed  Ilassan  referred  to  our  earlier  conversations  in  regard  to  the 
Asian  bloc’s  cease  fire  proposals,  and  asked  whether  the  United  States 
Delegation  were  satisfied  with  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  to 
separate  the  cease  fire  from  the  negotiation  proposals  as  they  had 
boon  combined  in  the  Indian  draft  resolution.  He  seemed  in  good 
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spirits  and  well  satisfied  with  the  morning’s  developments.  I  said  that, 
as  he  knew,  the  United  States  had  agreed  to  consider  a  cease  fire 
proi)osal  on  its  merits  and  that  it  only  remained  to  be  seen  what  the 
Soviet  bloc’s  attitude  would  be. 

Saved  Hassan  said  he  had  little  fear  on  that  score,  since  Sir  Benegal 
Rau  had  informed  him  yesterday  that  General  Wu  had  agreed  to 
separation  of  the  cease  fire  and  negotiation  proposals.  In  other  words, 
he  believed  the  Communists  had  been  agreeable  to  the  cease  fire  pro¬ 
posal  and  to  the  principle  of  negotiating  subsequently  on  outstanding 
issues. 

Sayed  Hassan  and  a  member  of  his  Delegation  said  it  appeared 
from  the  questions  that  had  been  raised  in  Committee  One  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  the  Turks  and  Greeks  were  afraid  the  iVsian  countries  were 
defecting  from  the  UN.  This  was  not  true  at  all.  What  the  Arab 
countries  sought  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities  so  that  outstanding 
issues  could  be  discussed.  If  the  Communists  did  not  abide  by  the 
cease  fire,  they  would  prove  their  bad  faith,  and  we  should  all  treat 
them  accordingly. 


795.00/12-1250 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  Mr.  Charles  P.  Noyes,  Adviser  on 
Security  Council  Affairs,  United  States  Mission  at  the  United 
Nations 

SECRET  [New  York,]  December  12,  1950. 

US/A/C.1/2357 

Subject:  Korea 

Participants :  General  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Philippines  Delegation 
Mr.  C.  P.  Noyes,  United  States  Delegation 

Romulo  described  the  meeting  yesterday  of  the  Asian  Group  roughly 
as  follows : 

Rail  had  submitted  his  original  resolution.  Romulo  had  taken  this 
apart.  He  had  pointed  out  that  the  United  Nations  was  one  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerents  and  could  not  call  upon  itself  to  cease  fire.  In  connection  with 
the  cease-fire  line,  he  had  pointed  out  that  it  was  absolutely  essential 
that  the  United  Nations  should  protect  its  own  forces  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  must  of  necessity  consult  the  Unified  Command  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  settle  any  principles  or  any  details.  As  regards  the  third 
paragraph,  Romulo  pointed  out  that  out  of  the  seven  nations  only  the 
United  States,  and  possibly  France,  could  be  expected  to  stand  up 
against  the  Communists.  The  USSR  position  was  knoivn ;  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India  had  recognized  Communist  China ;  and  Egypt’s 
position  was  one  of  desiring  peace  at  all  costs.  He  said  that  this  was 
a  stacked  committee;  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  the  sub-items  in  the  Indian  proposal  covered 
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exactly  the  same  ground  as  the  terms  of  reference  of  UNCURK,  and 
that  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  an  As.sembly  to  give  to  this  new  com¬ 
mittee  the  same  terms  of  reference  as  UNCURK.  Finally,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  final  paragraph  made  it  possible  for  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  to  raise  any  Far  Eastern  issue  they  wanted,  including  Indo-China, 
Formosa,  seating  in  the  United  Nations,  the  Philijipines,  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  or  any  other  issues. 

Romulo  stated  that  he  urged  the  Group  to  stick  to  the  simple  cease¬ 
fire  and  suggested  a  committee  appointed  by  the  President  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  if  possible.  He  said  he  was  supported  in 
a  number  of  these  points  by  the  Syrian  and  some  of  the  others. 

At  about  that  point  Rau  was  called  out  of  the  meeting  and  returned 
a  minute  or  two  later  to  say  he  had  an  important  message  from  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  who  favored  the  Indian  proposal  and  in  particular 
favored  a  single  resolution  which  would  have  in  it  Ixith  a  cease-fire  and 
broad  negotiations  for  peaceful  settlement  of  existing  issues.  Romulo 
stated  he  told  the  Group  he  didn’t  care  what  the  British  position  was ; 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  proposal.  He  was  the 
only  Representative  present  who  had  troops  in  Korea  and  as  far  as 
the  Philippines  were  concerned,  they  would  not  be  willing  to  tie  nego¬ 
tiations  up  with  a  cease-fire.  He  added  that  if  the  Philippines  were  ever 
under  Communist  pressure,  he  would  not  want  any  of  those  present  to 
be  acting  in  a  neutral  manner — as  they  were  at  the  present  time.  There¬ 
upon  he  walked  out  of  the  meeting. 

In  general,  Romulo  is  satisfied  with  the  way  Ran  handled  himself 
at  this  morning’s  meeting.^  His  general  view  was  that  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  possible  to  avoid  discussing  the  second  resolution  until  the 
Assembly  had  received  a  report  from  the  President,  and  possibly  until 
it  had  passed  a  resolution  approving  cease-fire  arrangements. 

Romulo  was  somewhat  bitter  against  the  British  and  even  against 
some  of  the  Asiatics. 


'  See  the  editorial  note  on  the  meeting  of  the  First  Committee  at  10 : 4.5  a.  m. 
on  December  12,  p.  1624. 


795.00/12-1250 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  {Marshall)  to  the  Secretat'y  of  State ' 

TOP  SECRET  Wasiiixgton,  12  Deccmlier,  1950. 

Attached  hereto  is  the  statement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  signed 
by  General  Bradley,  regarding  the  terms  tliey  feel  are  necessary  and 
should  be  imposed  regarding  any  cease-fire  settlement  in  Korea. 

I  am  in  general  agreement  with  the  various  conditions  enumerated 
but  I  wish  to  state,  however,  that  I  do  not  consider  the  contents  of 

‘  Tliis  note  and  its  enclosure  were  circulated  on  December  13  by  the  Executiye 
Secretary  of  the  NSO  for  the  information  of  the  NSC  and  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  NSC  95. 
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Paragraph  6  should  have  been  included  in  this  document.  I  am  assured 
that  the  possible  implication  of  that  paragraph  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  felt  that  a  continued  fight  for  the  conquest  of  North  Korea 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  statement.  Eather  it  was  included  merely 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  higher  authorities  the  certain  possibility 
resulting  from  a  cease-fire  negotiation. 

G.  Marshall 


[Enclosure] 

'Memorandum  'by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

{Marshall) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  December  12,  1950. 

Subject :  United  States  Position  Regarding  the  Terms  of  any  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  Cease-Fire  Resolution  for  the  Korean 
War. 

1.  This  memorandum  is  responsive  to  the  directive  of  the  National 
Security  Council  issued  on  11  December  1950  which  called  for,  as  a 
matter  of  urgency,  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  to  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  arrangements  which  should  be  agreed  to  prior 
to  United  States  acceptance  of  any  United  Nations  cease-fire  resolu¬ 
tion  for  the  Korean  war. 

2.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  cannot 
concur  in  any  United  Nations  cease-fire  resolution  which  does  not 
include  the  terms,  conditions,  and  arrangements  set  forth  in  para¬ 
graphs  3,  4,  and  5  below.  Further,  these  must  be  agreed  to  by  all 
governments  and  authorities  concerned,  including  North  Korea  and 
Communist  China,  prior  to  the  implementation  of  any  cease-fire 
a  iTangement. 

3.  The  cease-fire  arrangement : 

a.  Shall  be  confined  to  Korea ; 

b.  Shall  require  all  governments  and  authorities  concerned,  includ¬ 
ing  North  Korea  and  Communist  China,  to  order  a  cessation  of  all 
acts  of  armed  force;  the  establishment  of  a  demilitarized  area  across 
Korea ;  and  all  ground  forces  to  remain  in  position  or  be  withdrawn 
to  the  rear  except  that  all  forces  which  may  be  in  advance  of  the 
demilitarized  area  shall  be  moved  to  positions  in  the  rear  thereof; 

c.  Shall  provide  for  supervision  of  the  general  arrangements  as 
well  as  specific  details  by  a  Cease-Fire  Commission  designated  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  which  Commission  shall 
have  free  and  unlimited  access  to  the  whole  of  Korea ; 

d.  Shall  require  all  governments  and  authorities  concerned  to  cease 
promptlv  the  introduction  into  Korea  of  any  reinforcing  or  replace¬ 
ment  units  or  personnel,  including  volunteers,  during  the  cease-fire 
period ; 
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e.  Shall  require  all  governments  and  authorities  to  refrain  from 
introducing  additional  war  equipment  and  material  into  Korea.  Such 
equipment  and  material  will  not  include  those  supplies  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  health  and  welfare  and  such  other  supplies  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Cease-Fire  Commission;  and 

/.  Shall  continue  in  effect  until  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Korean  question  has  been  arranged. 

4.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  the  following  specific  details 
to  be  essential  to  any  cease-fire  arrangement  for  the  Korean  war : 

a.  The  demilitarized  area  shall  be  a  zone  on  the  order  of  20  miles 
in  width,  with  the  southern  limit  following  generally  the  line  of  the 
38th  parallel. 

h.  The  cease-fire  arrangement  shall  apply  to ; 

(1)  All  opposing  ground  forces  in  Korea,  wherever  located. 
In  addition,  these  forces  shall  respect  the  demilitarized  zone  and 
the  areas  in  advance  thereof  ; 

(2)  All  opposing  naval  forces  in  the  Korean  area  which  shall 
respect  the  waters  contiguous  to  the  land  areas  occupied  by  the 
opposing  armed  forces,  to  the  limit  of  three  miles  off-shore.  Naval 
units  designated  by  the  Cease-Fire  Commission  for  sea  transport, 
supply,  evacuation,  surveillance,  and  humanitarian  purposes 
shall  be  excepted  from  the  foregomg  provision  while  such  units 
are  engaged  in  these  duties ;  and 

(3)  All  opposing  air  forces  which  shall  respect  the  air  space 
over  the  demilitarized  zone  and  the  areas  in  advance  thereof.  Air 
units  designated  by  the  Cease-Fire  Commission  for  air  transport, 
supply,  evacuation,  surveillance,  and  humanitarian  purposes  shall 
be  excepted  from  the  foregoing  provision  while  such  units  are 
engaged  in  these  duties. 

c.  Military  observers  appointed  by  the  Cease-Fire  Commission, 
together  with  such  United  Nations  Armed  Guards  as  may  be  available 
and  considered  appropriate  by  the  Commission,  shall  have  freedom  of 
movement  anywhere  throughout  all  Korea ; 

cl.  Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  exchanged  on  a  one  for  one  basis, 
pending  final  settlement  of  the  Korean  question ; 

e.  Organized  bodies  of  armed  forces  initially  in  advance  of  the 
demilitarized  zone  shall  be  moved  back  or  passed  through  to  the  area 
of  their  own  main  forces.  Guerrillas,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
demilitarized  zone,  shall  be  withdrawn  and  be  granted  safe  conduct 
through  the  demilitarized  area, 

/.  Nothing  in  the  agreement  shall  preclude  commanders  in  the  field 
from  providing  for  the  security  of  their  forces,  sup])lies,  and  installa¬ 
tions,  except  that  no  security  forces  for  this  purpose  will  be  permitted 
within  the  demilitarized  area. 

g.  The  Cease-Fire  Commission  shall  be  responsible  for  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  including  police  functions,  in  the  demilitarized  zone. 

h.  Eofugccs  shall  not  be  allowed  to  migrate  in  either  direction  into 
or  across  the  demilitarized  area. 
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5.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  feel  strongly  that,  before  the  United 
States  should  accept  any  cease-fire  arrangement,  provision  must  be 
made  for  a  competent  Cease-Fire  Commission  which  shall  inspect  to 
insure  that  the  terms,  conditions,  and  arrangements  as  agreed  to  in  the 
cease-fire  resolution  will  be  carried  out  by  all  armed  forces  including 
guerrillas  in  Korea.  This  Commission  shall  report  promptly  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  all  violations  of  the  cease¬ 
fire  resolution.  The  Commission  shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  military  observers  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
duties  and  functions. 

6.  In  connection  with  all  of  the  foregoing,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
would  point  out  that  execution  of  any  United  Nations  cease-fire  resolu¬ 
tion  will,  in  all  probability,  prevent  the  attainment  of  the  United 
Nations  objective  of  a  free  and  united  Korea. 

For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 

Omar  N.  Bradley 
Chairman 


795B.5614/12-1250 

The  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  {Matthews)  to  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Foreign  Military  Affairs 
and  Assistance  {Burns) 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  December  12,  1950. 

My  Dear  General  Burns;  Dr.  John  M.  Chang,  the  Korean  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  in  several  recent  conversations  with 
Mr.  liusk.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  at 
the  instance  of  his  Government  has  urged  the  importance,  in  the 
light  of  the  current  military  situation  in  Korea,  of  arming  the  so-called 
Korean  Youth  Corps.  The  Ambassador  has  stated  that  this  Youth 
Corps  now  numbers  some  500,000  young  men  who  he  claims  are  only 
too  eager  to  come  to  the  defense  of  their  country  and  to  participate 
actively  in  military  operations  against  the  Chinese  Communists.  He 
has  repeatedly  emphasized  that  this  additional  potential  manpower 
would  not  be  an  inconsiderable  factor  in  redressing  the  military  bal¬ 
ance  in  Korea  if  the  United  States  could  pi'ovide  sufficient  small  arms 
with  which  to  equip  them. 

From  a  political  standpoint,  the  Department  of  State  recommends 
that  favorable  consideration  be  given  this  proposal  provided  that  arms 
were  given  only  to  these  Korean  youths  after  they  have  been  formed 
into  organized  units  under  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  military 
authorities  in  Korea. 

Sincerely  yours. 


H.  Freeman  Matthews 
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795.00/12-1250  :  Circular  telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Certain  Diplomatic  Missions  ^ 

CONFIDENTIAL  WASHINGTON,  December  12,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

263.  Observers  seeking  rationalize  conduct  Chi  Commies  in  in¬ 
vading  Korea  are  strongly  attracted  to  hopeful  hypothesis  that  their 
action  reflects  neither  their  subordination  to  Moscow’s  drive  to  weaken 
and  destroy  free  world  nor  expansionist  momentum  inevitably  de¬ 
veloped  by  totalitarian  regime  seeking  justify  suppressive  rule  by 
rousing  hysterical  popular  fears  of  fon  enemy,  but  that,  on  contrai*}’, 
Chi  Commies  motivated  by  genuine  misunderstanding  US  purposes, 
which  they  see  as  comprising  mil  operations  against  mainland.  Ac¬ 
cording  this  theory,  such  misunderstanding  has  been  encouraged  by 
USSR,  exploited  by  Chi  Natls,  given  substance  by  extremist  demands 
of  Amer  supporters  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  interposition  Seventh 
Fleet  Formosan  Straits,  and  confirmed  by  intentions  credited  to  T’X 
Commander.  Corollary  this  theory  is  that  reasonable  settlement  Ko¬ 
rean  conflict  could  be  made  on  basis  delivery  Formosa  and  UN  seat 
to  Peiping.  Effect  is  stigmatize  US  for  failing  agree  compromise 
averting  danger  general  war. 

Obvious  it  essential  all  US  oflicials  expose  fallacy  this  reasoning 
whenever  encountered. 

Our  position  in  final  analysis  rests  upon  fact  that  if  Chi  Commie 
regime  desires  normal  relations  with  us  and  is  primarily  concerned 
with  welfare  China  and  not  with  advancement  Bolshevik  interests  or 
extension  control  over  neighboring  countries,  then  specific  problems  at 
issue  between  us — Formosa,  representation  UN,  Korea,  etc. — will  fall 
naturally  into  perspective  and  prove  soluble,  but  that  if  this  is  not 
desire  Chi  Commies,  if  in  fact  they  are  dedicated  overthrow  national 
golds  other  Asian  states  and  destruction  free  world  along  oithodox 
Bolshevik  lines,  then  attempts  solve  specific  issues  by  concessions  to 
their  demands  will  prove  futile  and  meiely  whet  their  appetites. 

From  time  Chi  Commies  took  Mukden,  Peiping,  and  Nanking  they 
had  every  opportunity  explore  our  position  in  talks  with  US  officials. 
Indeed,  on  numerous  occasions  when  issues  arose  between  us,  our 
officials  sought  discussion  with  their  authorities  and  were  shunted 
aside.  By  outrageous  treatment  our  reps  in  disregard  all  civilized 
standards,  by  encouragement  extortionate  demands  and  riotous  action 
on  part  local  employees  our  offices,  by  arbiti-ary  and  illegal  seizure  US 
official  property,  Chi  Commies  made  plain  tliey  unintei'csted  reaching 
any  understanding  and  made  impossible  our  maintenance  any  repre- 

‘Thls  message  was  sent  to  all  diplomatic  missions  outside  the  'Western  Ilemi- 
sphere  and  to  Frankfort ;  it  was  repeated  by  airgram  to  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere  posts  and  to  Tangier,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis. 
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sentation  Clii  mainland.  Withdrawal  US  officials  by  no  means  closed 
avenues  possible  exploratory  talks  between  US  and  Chi  Commie  au¬ 
thorities,  but  consistent  imperious  aloofness  latter  has  made  unmistak¬ 
able  they  totally  disinclined  any  contact  with  us. 

On  our  side  we  have  taken  every  opportunity  give  assurance  our 
belief  in  inherent  congruence  genuine  Chi  and  Amer  interests,  our 
lack  any  desire  seek  voice  in  internal  affairs  Chi,  and  our  intention 
observe  scrupulously  inviolability  frontier  China.  In  face  serious  prov¬ 
ocation  represented  by  attacks  on  UN  planes  by  Commie  craft  sallying 
from  and  returning  to  Manchurian  sanctuary,  UN  Commander  has 
exhibited  exemplary  restraint.  We  have  offered  compensation  any 
confirmed  damage  Chi  side  border  inflicted  by  US  planes  in  ignorance 
their  whereabouts. 

For  their  part,  Chi  Commies  have  from  start  subjected  us  to  un¬ 
relieved  stream  of  vituperation,  singling  us  out  among  all  nations  for 
most  violent  vilification,  exhibiting  utter  disregard  truth  and  absence 
any  desire  ascertain  it.  While  not  one  threatening  gesture  made  their 
direction  by  UN  Commander  (who,  be  it  noted,  had  received  and 
declined  offer  Chi  Natls  supply  30,000  troops  Korea),  Chi  Commies 
hurled  half-million  men  against  UN  forces  which  supported  by  54 
nations  UN  (as  well  as  by  number  other  free  nations  whose  member¬ 
ship  UN  blackballed  by  USSR  although  they  far  more  eligible  to  be 
admitted  UN  than  Peiping  regime  to  represent  Chi  in  UN)  and  which 
were  on  point  winding  up  campaign  with  declared  purpose  thereupon 
withdrawing. 

Plain  fact  is  that  given  Chi  Commie  intentions  as  revealed,  danger 
present  serious  situation  was  implicit  in  first  response  by  UN  to  un¬ 
provoked  assault  on  ROK  by  No  Koreans  and  could  not  have  been 
avoided  by  any  action  on  part  UN  or  US  short  of  acquiescence  in 
elimination  ROK,  which  would  have  destroyed  finally  principle  col¬ 
lective  security  and  have  left  UN  moribund. 

Insofar  as  link-up  of  Formosa  with  Korea  by  intervention  Seventh 
Fleet  may  be  adduced  as  factor  in  Chi  Commie  invasion  Korea,  im¬ 
portant  remember  that  Seventh  Fleet  was  placed  Formosan  Strait 
after  aggression  against  ROK,  which  incontrovertibly  must  have  had 
Chi  Commies  acquiescence  and  in  fact,  as  now  known,  had  their  active 
support.  Commie  aggression  against  ROK  preceded  isolation  of 
Formosa.  Note  also  US  simultaneously  required  Natls  cease  all  attacks 
against  mainland.  Therefore  isolation  Formosa  cannot  be  considered 
cause  of  Chi  Commie  intervention  in  Korea. 

US  maintains  position  that  (1)  aggression  in  one  area  cannot  be 
recompensed  by  rewards  in  another,  (2)  solution  Korea  requires  cessa¬ 
tion  Chi  Commie  aggression,  (3)  end  Chi  aggression  and  settlement 
Korea  on  basis  satisfactoi'y  to  UN  must  not  be  connected  with  nego- 
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tiation  other  issues  such  as  UN  rep  and  Formosa,  (4)  these  issues  are 
before  UN,  and  while  UN  may  have  shortcomings,  it  is  only  agency 
we  have  for  collective  exjoression  judgment  of  mankind,  and  (5)  sur¬ 
render  to  Chi  Commie  terrorization  on  these  issues  would  speedily  be 
followed  by  decisive  further  Chi  Commie  aid  to  Indochinese  Commies, 
irresistible  pressure  on  Thai  Govt,  advancement  Chi  claims  to  North 
Burma,  stepped-up  invasion  Tibet,  and  tipping  of  now  balanced  scales 
in  Malaya  in  favor  of  Chi  Commie  guerrillas. 

US  can  only  regard  tendency  adduce  extenuating  circumstances  in 
conduct  Peiping  as  testifying  to  success  Soviet  strategy.  For  it  now 
unmistakable  to  anyone  that  while  strains  emitted  by  Peiping  are  Chi, 
organist  is  Russian  and  Dept  is  impelled  to  conclude  that  consistent 
singling  out  of  US  as  enemy  China  by  Peiping  propaganda  was  essen¬ 
tial  element  Soviet  effort  refrain  from  hardening  attitude  other  coun¬ 
tries  toward  Peiping  and  lead  cleavage  free  world  at  time  its  greatest 
peril. 

Acheson 


320/12-1250 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  Delhi,  December  12, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

PRiORTY  [Received  December  12 — 10 : 35  p.  m.] 

1459.  1.  Basing  myself  on  Depcirtel  256  December  9,  2  p.  m.,  I 
outlined  to  Bajpai  today  what  our  thinking  was  as  of  December  9  re 
cease-fire,  six-power  resolution,  possible  additional  resolution  in  GA 
in  case  Chinese  Communists  press  attack  below  38th  parallel,  etc.  I 
emphasized  we  had  been  asking  for  cessation  hostilities  or  encouraging 
others  initiate  move  for  cease-fire.  I  stressed  how  important  it  was  that 
all  nations  of  free  world  give  full  support  to  six-power  resolution  at 
once  in  case  cease-fire  is  not  arranged  and  explained  why  in  our  opinion 
UN  should  brand.  Chinese  Communists  as  aggressors  in  case  they  press 
their  attack  below  38th  Parallel. 

2.  Bajpai  said  that  if  efforts  for  cease-fire  should  fail  and  six-power 
resolution  should  come  before  GA  without  amendments  of  character 
which  would  make  it  fully  acceptable  to  India,  India  would  probably 
not  participate  in  voting.  If  resolution  should  be  presented  to  UN 
branding  Chinese  Communists  as  aggressors  following  crossing  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  into  South  Korea  might  possibly  also  not  participate 
in  voting.  Much  would  depend  upon  flow  of  events  between  now  and 
time  such  measures  should  come  to  vote,  upon  contents  of  resolution 
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and  upon  what  UN  might  contemplate  in  form  of  sanctions,  etc., 
following  passage  such  resolution. 

3.  Bajpai  said  GOI  received  telegram  from  Panikkar  December  11 
giving  Panikkar’s  understanding  of  what  present  Communist  Chinese 
attitude  was  re  cease-fire  and  had  telegraphed  immediately  substance 
Panikkar’s  telegram  to  Eau  in  Lake  Success.  Panikkar  seemed  to  be 
under  impression  that  Communist  China  might  be  willing  agree  cease¬ 
fire  and  withdrawal  Chinese  forces  from  Korea  provided:  {a)  North 
Koreans  could  remain  in  control  area  north  38th  parallel  during  con¬ 
versation  following  a  cease-fire;  {h)  it  was  tuiderstood  that  all  UN 
forces  would  withdraw  from  Korea  following  termination  conversa¬ 
tions  subsequent  to  cease-fire;  (c)  conversations  to  cease  fire  would 
include  not  only  question  of  Korea  but  that  of  Formosa  and  with¬ 
drawal  US  Fleet  which  had  been  protecting  Formosa.  I  have  perhaps 
made  conditions  upon  which  Panikkar  thought  Chinese  Communists 
would  insist  for  cease-fire  somewhat  more  clear-cut  than  outlined  to 
me  by  Bajpai.  Nevertheless  I  believe  I  have  stated  correctly  their  sub¬ 
stance.  I  asked  Bajpai  if  Panikkar  had  not  mentioned  admittance  into 
UN,  recognition,  or  other  Far  East  problems  in  their  conditions  and 
Bajpai  replied  in  negative. 

4.  Bajpai  said  GOI  had  undei'stood  US  would  not  agree  to  discussion 
such  questions  as  Formosa  and  entry  Communist  Chinese  into  UN 
during  conversations  following  cease-fire  whereas  Communist  China 
continued  insist  that  at  least  question  Formosa  be  discussed.  GOI 
tlierefore  on  December  10  had  instructed  Eau  support  no  resolution 
for  cease-fire  in  UN  unless  he  had  strong  reason  believe  in  advance 
such  resolution  would  be  agreeable  both  to  US  and  to  Communist 
China.  GOI  did  not  wish  its  delegation  in  Lake  Success  to  place  either 
L’S  or  Communist  China  in  difficult  position  by  presenting  resolution 
for  cease-fire  containing  terms  which  one  of  them  could  not  accept. 
Bajpai  asked  that  I  particularly  stress  GOI  did  not  wish  to  make  any 
move  in  UN  which  might  give  appearance  before  world  tliat  US  was 
primarily  responsible  for  failure  achievement  cease-fire. 

5.  Bajpai  also  asked  me  inform  my  government  that  idea  of  13  Asian 
jx)wers  getting  together  in  effort  effect  cease-fire  did  not  originate 
in  Delhi  and  was  acted  upon  without  authorization  from  Delhi.  GOI 
had  however  given  subsequent  approval.  GOI  had  also  given  Eau 
free  hand  to  manexiver  for  some  kind  cease-fire  arrangement  and  to 
support  such  arrangement  in  form  resolution  provided  he  was  sure  in 
advance  arrangement  would  bo  acceptable  both  to  US  and  Communist 
China. 


[Henderson] 
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793.00/12-1350 

M emorcmdum  of  Conversations^  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Noyes.,  Adviser 
on  Security  Council  Affairs.,  United  States  Mission  at  the  United 
Nations 

SECRET  [New  York,]  December  13,  1950. 

US/A/C.1/2379 

Subject :  Korea — Conversations,  separatelj',  with : 

Participants :  Mr.  Rajeshwar  Dayal,  Indian  Delegation 

Ambassador  Ales  Bebler,  Yugoslav  Delegation 
Mr.  C.  P.  Noyes,  United  States  Delegation 
Dayal  said  that  the  Indians  had  had  no  talks  with  Wu  in  the  last 
day  or  so  in  regard  to  their  cease-tire  resolution.  They  did  not  know 
what  Wu’s  attitude  was  towards  the  Thirteen- Power  resolution.  They 
thought  it  was  wiser  not  to  approach  him  directly  on  this  question  but 
to  leave  it  to  tlie  President  of  the  Assembly  and  his  committee  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  procedure  of  the  Assembly,  Dayal  indicated 
that  the  Indians  assumed  that  if  the  cease-tire  resolution  were  passed, 
Committee  1  would  take  no  further  action  on  the  Korea  question  until 
the  President  of  the  Assembly  had  had  time  to  make  a  report.  He  gave 
no  indication  that  the  Indians  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  consideration  of 
the  Twelve-Power  resolution. 


After  hearing  Malik’s  speech,^  Dayal  said  he  thought  it  was  difficult 
to  judge  whether  JSIalik  was  attempting  to  influence  the  Chinese  de¬ 
cision  on  the  cease-fire  resolution  and  make  it  almost  imj^ssible  for 
them  to  accept  it;  or  whether  he  was  speaking  in  a  sense  on  behalf  of 
the  Chinese  Communists.  He  seemed  to  be  very  much  shocked  by 
Malik’s  speech  and  assumed  there  was  little  hope  now  for  a  successful 
cease-fire. 

I  spoke  to  Bebler  irmnediately  after  he  had  held  a  five-minute  con¬ 
versation  with  Ambassador  Rau.  Bebler  told  me  that  Ran  wanted  to 
give  assurances  to  General  Wu  that  the  President’s  public  statement 
that  the  Seventh  Fleet  would  be  withdrawn  from  Formosa  as  soon 
as  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Korean  question  was  reached  still  stood. 
He  said  that  Rau  planned  to  make  another  public  statement  to  the 
effect  that  of  course  the  President’s  statement  still  stood  since  it  had 
not  been  publicly  withdrawn.  He  then  hoped  to  jwint  out  to  Wu  that 
he  was  entitled  to  rely  on  the  fact  that  this  statement  still  stood. 


*  Reference  is  to  Mr.  Malik’s  statement  before  the  First  Committee  which  met 
on  December  13  from  10:45  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. ;  see  U.N.  document  A/C.l/SR.41ti 
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Memorandum,  of  Conversation,,  hy  Mr.  Ward  P.  Allen,  Adviser  to  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

SECRET  [New  York,]  December  13,  1950. 

US/A/C.1/2379 

Subject :  Korean  Problem  in  Committee  One 

Participants :  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger,  United  Kingdom  Delegation 

Lord  MacDonald  of  Gwaenysgor,  United  Kingdom 
Delegation 

3ilr.  R.  M.  Hadow,  United  Kingdom  Delegation 

Mr.  Ward  Allen,  United  States  Delegation 

Mr.  Younger,  at  lunch,  took  a  very  relaxed  attitude  towards  ISIr. 
Malik’s  speech  in  Committee  One  this  morning  saying  he  was  neither 
surprised  nor  disappointed.  He  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  view  I  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  speech  indicated  Soviet  intention  to  keep  the  war 
going  in  Asia  imder  any  circumstance,  but  preferred  to  believe  the 
Soviet  purpose  was  rather  to  prevent  any  real  rapprochement  between 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  West.  We  have,  of  course,  he  said, 
no  wav  of  knowing  whether  the  speech  reflected  Chinese  Communist 
thinking  or  not  but  in  any  event  neither  the  USSR  nor  Communist 
China,  even  if  they  were  prepared  to  have  a  Cease-fire  would  ever 
admit  it  openly  in  the  Committee  and  embrace  the  Resolution  and  so 
Malik  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  make  any  different  sort  of 
speech  than  he  did.  It  did  not  necessarily  mean,  therefore,  that  no 
Cease-fire  would  come  about.  Mr.  Younger  objected  to  the  tendency 
both  of  the  press  and  of  various  delegates  to  take  a  volatile  mercurial 
attitude  towards  statements  by  Soviet  delegates  and  attach  undue  sig- 
uificance  to  them. 

As  to  immediate  tactics  in  the  Committee,  ISIr.  Younger  felt  strongly 
that  after  the  Cease-fire  Resolution  is  passed  the  Committee  should 
not  proceed  to  take  up  Soviet  charges  of  US  aggression  against  China. 
Notwithstanding  his  awareness  of  the  problem  of  US  public  opinion 
and  my  reiteration  that  the  fact  that  we  are  defenders  in  this  case  made 
our  position  on  postponement  difficult,  ^Ir.  Younger  felt  that  the  time 
was  out  of  joint  for  Committee  One  to  consider  this  propaganda 
charge  while  negotiations  on  the  Cease-fire  were  in  progress.  To  per¬ 
mit  Wu  in  the  Committee  to  make  a  slanderous  irrelevant  speech 
prepared  in  Peiping  three  weeks  ago  and  to  promote  a  Soviet  Bloc  to 
play  the  same  record  over  again  could  do  no  good  and  might  upset  the 
applecart  at  this  time.  The  UK  Delegation  feels  that  the  best  proce¬ 
dure  is  for  Committee  One  to  adjourn  sine  die  after  passage  of  the 
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Cease-fire  and  for  the  plenary  to  approve  some  such  resolution  for  re¬ 
cessing  the  General  Assembly  as  the  Secretariat  has  proposed.  He 
thought  some  procedural  provision  or  understanding  could  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  remaining  three  items  on 
Committee  One’s  Agenda  (including  Formosa)  would  also  be  post¬ 
poned  until  after  the  current  matter  had  been  disposed  of. 

In  this  connection  I  mentioned  the  apparent  intention  of  the  Greek 
Delegation  to  introduce  a  motion,  following  approval  of  the  Cease-fire 
resolution,  to  have  the  Committee  decide  the  time  of  its  next  meeting 
and  the  order  of  the  items.  Mr.  Younger  was  quite  concerned  and  in¬ 
dicated  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  UK  to  seek  to  dissuade  Mr. 
Kyrou  from  this  step  (an  idea  which  I  did  nothing  to  discourage) . 


795.00/12-1350 ;  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  December  13,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

NiACT  [Deceived  December  13 — 3 :  45  p.  m.] 

1466.  1.  I  saw  Bajpai  this  morning  at  his  request.  He  wanted  again 
to  discuss  Korean  problem  and  talked  in  greater  detail  than  he  had  on 
December  12  re  conversations  which  liad  been  taking  place  in  Peking 
between  Panikkar  and  Communist  China. 

2.  He  said  that  on  December  8  GOI  had  instructed  Panikkar  ap¬ 
proach  Communist  China  inquiring  whether  they  would  be  willing 
agree  cessation  hostilities  in  Korea  under  conditions  as  follows: 

(a)  Cease  fire,  (5)  drawing  up  demilitarized  zone,  (c)  holding  of 
conversations  for  settlement  Korean  problem  and  subsequently  for 
settlement  of  Formosa  problem  in  all  of  which  China  would  have  equal 
jiarticipation. 

With  respect  to  setting  up  demilitarized  zone  GOI  had  expressed 
its  opinion  that  Communist  forces  should  not  move  south  of  38th 
parallel  and  UN  forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  north  of  38th  paral¬ 
lel.  Ke  question  settlement  of  Korea  GOI  thought  it  would  be  unwise 
for  Conamunist  China  insist  on  withdrawal  UN  forces  from  South  Ko¬ 
rea  until  government  of  united  and  independent  Korea  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  compliance  with  decisions  UN.  Re  Formosa  GOI  had 
expressed  opinion  that  discussions  should  bo  based  on  decisions  at 
Cairo  and  Potsdam  that  Formosa  should  go  to  China.  Question  of 
when  and  how  Formosa  should  be  turned  over  to  China  could  1^  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussions  and  Communist  China  should  bear  in  mind  that  US 
at  pr^nt  considered  Formosa  important  to  maintenance  jieace  and 
security  in  Far  East  particularly  Japan. 

3.  Panikkar  had  reported  in  telegram  received  in  New  Delhi  last 
evening  that  on  December  11  ho  had  had  an  hour’s  conversation  with 
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Chou  En-lai  in  which  latter  had  insisted  the  Chinese  wished  peaceful 
settlement  problems  of  Korea  and  of  “Far  East  in  general”  but  that 
before  opening  of  conversations  re  future  of  Korea  there  must  be 
])reliminary  announcement  on  part  US  to  effect  that  subsequent  con- 
A'ersations  re  Formosa  should  be  based  upon  Cairo  and  Potsdam 
declarations  and  that  settlement  of  Formosa  problem  Avould  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  withdrawal  of  US  fleet  from  between  Formosa  and  main¬ 
land.  Chou  En-lai  had  pointed  out  that  while  Formosa  might  seem 
important  to  US  it  was  vital  to  China.  Chou  En-lai  had  also  made  it 
clear  that  settlement  Korea  problems  would  be  interlinked  with  prob¬ 
lem  Far  East  in  general.  During  course  of  conversation  with  Panikkar, 
Chou  En-lai  had  asked  what  assurance  if  any  did  GOI  have  that 
proposals  made  by  GOI  through  Panikkar  would  be  acceptable  to  US. 

4.  Bajpai  told  me  that  late  last  night  GOI  had  sent  text  of  Panikkar’s 
telegram  to  Attlee  since  latter  was  acquainted  with  Washington’s  way 
of  thinking  and  might  be  in  better  position  to  feel  out  attitude  US 
towards  proposals  which  had  been  made  by  India.  He  had  not  sent 
copy  Paniklvar’s  telegram  to  Washington  and  considered  it  unwise  to 
give  me  copy  since  remarks  of  Chou  En-lai  re  US  contained  in  tele¬ 
gram  were  so  critical  that  he  was  afraid  text  of  telegram  in  US  hands 
Avould  do  more  harm  than  good.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  extremely 
helpful  if  GOI  would  be  able  let  Chou  En-lai  know  through  Panikkar 
whether  US  would  be  willing  consider  favorably  proposals  which 
GOI  had  made.  Bajpai  said  he  was  inclined  believe  US  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  GOI  suggestions  re  cease  fire,  establishment  demilitarized  zone, 
and  participation  of  Communist  China  on  equal  basis  in  discussions  re 
future  Korea.  He  had  some  concern  however  lest  US  would  not  be 
willing  go  along  with  GOI  suggestions  that  conversations  re  Formosa 
Avhich  Avould  take  place  after  future  Korea  had  been  settled  would 
be  on  basis  of  Cario  and  Potsdam  declarations.  This  concern  Avas 
sharpened  by  fact  that  in  announcement  made  following  Attlee’s  con- 
A’ersations  in  Washington  no  mention  was  made  of  Cairo  and  Potsdam. 

5.  I  promised  Bajpai  transmit  this  information  to  Washington  but 
jAointed  out  that  from  such  information  as  I  had  received  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  which  he  would  recall  I  had  imparted  to  him  December  12 
(paragraph  1  Embtel  1459  December  12)  I  doubted  US  Avould  be  will¬ 
ing  make  any  commitments  at  this  time  re  Formosa  other  than  those 
contained  in  the  announcement  issued  following  conversations  betAveen 
PriMin  Attlee  and  President  Truman. 

6.  Bajpai  said  that  in  any  ev'ent  it  would  be  helpful  to  obtain  US 
attitude  but  he  Avas  afraid  that  if  US  remained  adamant  on  matter 
Formosa  efforts  GOI  to  bring  about  cease  fire  through  diplomatic 
channels  might  fail.  Bajpai  indicated  GOI  did  not  place  much  hope 
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Oil  obtaining  cease  fire  through  resolution  in  UN  until  after  some 
understanding  had  been  reached  through  diplomatic  channels.  He  said 
that  two  resolutions  introduced  December  12  in  GA  had  caught  GO  I 
by  surprise.  He  ■would  appreciate  knowing  what  attitude  US  Govern¬ 
ment  was  with  respect  to  them.  Rau  still  under  instructions  not  to  in¬ 
troduce  resolution  in  UN  looking  towards  cease  fire  unless  he  had  good 
reason  believe  such  resolution  would  be  acceptable  to  all  of  great 
powers  concerned. 

Hendersox 


Editorial  Note 

The  First  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  met 
on  the  afternoon  of  December  13  from  3  to  6 : 15  p.  m.,  at  which  time 
it  approved  by  a  vote  of  51  to  5,  with  1  abstention,  the  13-power 
resolution  (A/C.1/641)  introduced  on  the  preceding  day  (see  editorial 
note,  page  1524) ;  for  the  record  of  the  meeting,  see  U.N.  document 
A/C.1/SR.417.  The  resolution  was  then  forwarded  to  the  General 
Assembly  with  an  interim  report  from  the  First  Committee  recom¬ 
mending  its  adoption  (A/1717). 


320/12-1350  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  ai  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington,  December  13, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

PRIORITY 

584.  Assuming  13-Power  res  is  adopted  and  GA  Pres  group  com¬ 
mences  task  thereunder,  it  is  likely  that  other  dels  will  seek  obtain  US 
views  as  to  its  position  on  negotiations  with  Chi  Commies.  Questions 
relating  to  forum,  scope  of  agenda,  and  place  of  such  negotiations  and 
participants  therein  will  doubtless  arise.  Dept  does  not  wish  at  this  time 
to  adopt  firm  position  on  these  questions.  There  fols  however  some 
preliminary  and  incomplete  views  which  you  may  wish  use  in  your 
talks  with  other  dels. 

In  general  our  attitude  shld  be  governed  by  Pres-PriMin  com¬ 
munique  that  we  are  ready  as  we  always  have  been  to  seek  end  to 
hostilities  by  means  of  negotiation  and  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
acliieve  purposes  of  UN  in  Korea  by  peaceful  means  and  to  find  solu¬ 
tion  of  Ivor  problem  on  basis  of  free  and  independent  Korea.  Further¬ 
more,  our  general  position  shld  reflect  necessity  of  carrying 
overwhelming  majority  of  free  world  with  us  in  further  GA  steps. 
Thus  we  do  not  wish  to  be  subject  to  criticism  that  on  question  of  nego- 
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tiations  we  have  been  unduly  intransigent  or  inflexible  on  matters 
which  do  not  involve  basic  principle. 

1.  Forum.  We  wld  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  negotiations  respect¬ 
ing  Korea  with  interested  govts  and  authorities,  including  reps  of 
Peiping  regime.  These  negotiations  cld  be  either  inside  or  outside 
existing  UN  Organs  or  special  UN  Commission  established  for  pur¬ 
pose.  If  negotiations  are  to  be  held  within  UN  we  cld  not  of  course 
accept  demand  that  as  precondition  for  discussion,  UN  slild  oust  Na¬ 
tionalist  delegates  or  seat  Communist  delegates.  In  either  case  our 
willingness  negotiate  with  Peiping  Regime  wld  not  imply  any  change 
in  our  attitude  towards  them  in  regard  to  recognition  or  UN 
representation. 

2.  Agenda  of  'negotiations.  Any  negotiations  which  are  held  shld 
deal  first  with  question  of  Korea  and  we  shld  attempt  to  confuie  agenda 
to  Korean  settlement.  We  wld  not  accept  a  Communist  demand  that 
settlement  of  Kor  question  is  connected  with  or  depends  upon  settle¬ 
ment  of  other  questions  such  as  Formosa  and  Chi  seat  in  UN.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  wld  reject  inclusion  on  agenda  of  other  questions, 
but  we  wld  reject  linking  up  of  such  other  questions  with  Kor  settle¬ 
ment.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  include  other  questions  on  agenda, 
it  shld  be  made  clear  that  their  inclusion  is  without  any  prior  com¬ 
mitment  with  respect  to  our  views  on  substance.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  might  well  insist  ourselves  that  agenda  include  other  Far 
Eastern  items  of  interest  to  us,  for  example.  Communist  recognition 
and  support  of  Ho  Chi-minh,  Tibet,  treatment  of  US  persons  and 
property  in  China,  etc. 

3.  As  to  place  of  negotiations  we  shld  seek  have  them  at  Lake 
Success.  We  wld  not  however  reject  completely  some  other  neutral 
place  if  it  became  necessary  make  concession  on  this  point. 

Aciieson 


320/12-1350  :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  the  United  Kingdom 

coNFiDEN'nALi  "WASHINGTON,  December  13, 1950  8  p.  m. 

3027.  USDel  GA  reports  FonOff  position,  as  indicated  by  UKDel, 
is  that  in  view  Art  12  UN  Charter  Korean  question  must  be  removed 
from  SC  agenda  before  GA  can  make  recommendations  in  regard 
Chi  Commie  intervention  Korea. 

Dept  strong! V  of  view  SC  shld  not  meet  at  this  time  to  remove 
item  from  agenda,  for  fol  reasons : 

tl)  Attempt  remove  agenda  item  at  this  time  entails  substantial 
dangers.  Sovs  might  now  take  position  vote  to  remove  item  from 
agenda  subj  veto,  and  get  Council  into  parliamentary  snarl  by  at- 
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tempting  double  veto.  Tsiang  who  is  presiding  SC  has  indicated  lie 
will  not  rule  to  defeat  such  double  veto.  If  action  to  remove  item  from 
SC  agenda  is  instituted  and  fails,  GA  auth  to  take  further  steps  re 
Korea  might  be  challenged. 

(2)  In  any  event  mtg  SC  at  this  time  wld  open  door  Sov  propa¬ 
ganda  speeches  and  delaying  tactics.  Also,  public  attention  wld  be 
focused  on  SC  mtg  expecting  results,  and  public  wld  not  understand 
that  sole  purpose  mtg  was  to  take  procedural  step  made  necessary  by 
technicalities  of  Charter. 

(3)  In  Dept’s  view,  it  can  be  argued  SC  action  to  remove  item 
from  agenda  not  necessary  in  this  case.  IVliile  SC  is  still  exercising 
its  functions  in  regard  question  aggression  against  ROK  under  res 
June  25  and  27,  it  is  not  exercising  its  functions  in  respect  Chi  inter¬ 
vention  Korea  having  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Sov  veto  six- 
power  re.s  of  Kov  10. 

(4)  If  other  friendly  dels  insist  Art  12  does  require  SC  take  steps 
divest  itself  jurisdiction  before  GA  can  make  recommendations  in 
this  case,  Dept  believes  it  highly  undesirable  remove  entire  Korean 
item  from  SC  agenda.  Removal  entire  question  of  Korea  might  raise 
doubts  as  to  legality  of  continued  UN  operations  under  SC  Res  of 
June  25  and  27  and  wld  make  it  difficult  without  protracted  debate 
to  get  item  back  on  agenda  in  present  form  in  event  further  SC  action 
•desirable.  Any  action  by  SC  shld,  therefore,  be  confined  procedural 
decision  in  appropriate  form  that  SC  not  dealing  with  that  aspect  of 
Korean  case  relating  Chi  intervention.  However,  for  reasons  indi¬ 
cated  paras  (1)  and  (2)  above,  even  such  partial  removal  by  SC 
shld  not  take  place  at  this  time  but  shld  be  postponed  until  just  before 
GA  ready  make  recommendations  to  member  states  in  regard  Chi 
Commie  intervention  Korea. 

Pis  seek  persuade  FonOff,  as  matter  priority  that  UK  shld  support 
iind  seek  persuade  others  support  foregoing  position  this  question. 

Aciieson 


Editorial  Note 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  met  on  December  14  from 
10 : 45  a.  m.  to  1 : 50  p.  m. ;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  A/PV.324. 
At  this  meeting,  the  Assembly  adopted  as  Resolution  384  (V)  the  text 
of  the  draft  13-power  resolution  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  First 
Conunittee  on  December  12,  page  1524.  The  roll-call  vote  was  52  (in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States)  in  favor,  to  5  (Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics)  opposed,  with  1  (Republic  of  China)  abstention. 

At  the  325th  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  oji  the  afternoon  of 
December  14,  the  Assembly’s  President,  Nasrollah  Entezam  of  Iran, 
announced  that  he  along  with  Lester  B.  Peareon  of  Canada  and  Sir 
Benegal  Ran  of  India  would  form  the  three-member  committee  to 
impure  into  the  basis  on  which  a  satisfactory  cease-fire  in  Korea  could 
be  arranged  (see  U.N.  document  A/PV.325) . 
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337. AD/12-1450 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  14, 1950 — 1 : 08  p.  m. 

NIACT  [Keceived  December  14 — 1 : 29  p.  m.] 

Delga  434.  Chinese  Communist  views  re  cease-fire.  Following  is 
text  memo  of  conversation  between  Kau  and  Cohen  at  Plenary  this 
morning : 

“Rau  said  that  their  communications  from  Peiping  indicated  that 
there  was  a  good  chance  of  the  cease-fire  being  accepted  by  Peiping 
if  certain  preliminary  points  could  be  cleared  up.  One  was  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  foreign  troops.  This  Rau  said,  would  create  no  difficulty. 
Peiping  would  not  insist  on  withdrawal  until  after  the  unification  of 
Korea.  The  other  and  most  sensitive  point  was  Formosa  and  Peiping’s 
desire  to  know  that  the  Seventh  Fleet  would  be  withdrawn  when  the 
Korean  situation  was  settled.  Rau  asked  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  get  the  President  to  reaffirm  his  statement  regarding  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Seventh  Fleet.  I  inquired  whether  what  he  had  in 
mind  was  a  reaffirmation  by  the  President  of  his  statement  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  discussions  with  Peiping.  Rau  said  that  was  what 
he  had  in  mind.  He  thought  there  would  be  no  suggestion  of  appease¬ 
ment  if  the  President  on  his  own  responsibility  restated  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  simply  to  make  clear  that  his  position  had  not  changed. 

I  told  Rau  I  would  speak  with  our  people.  Rau  said  he  hoped  we 
would  be  able  to  act  promptly  on  his  suggestion.” 

Austin 


795.00/12-1450 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Acting  Officer  in  Charge  of 

Korean  Affairs  {Emmons) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  14,  1950. 

Subject:  Exchange  of  Correspondence  Between  Foreign  Minister 
Pearson  of  Canada  and  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  Concern¬ 
ing  Settlement  of  the  Korean  Conflict.^ 

Participants:  Mr.  Peter  R.  G.  Campbell,  Second  Secretar}^  Cana¬ 
dian  Embassy 

]\Ir.  Arthur  B.  Emmons,  3rd — Officer  in  Charge  of 
Korean  Affairs 

Mr.  Peter  R.  G.  Campbell  called  upon  me  this  afternoon  at  three 
o’clock  by  prior  appointment.  He  indicated  that  the  purpose  of  his 
visit  was  to  inform  the  Department  of  an  exchange  of  top  secret 
correspondence  which  had  recently  taken  place  between  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Canada  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  concerning  a 


*  See  telegram  1381  from  New  Delhi,  received  at  11  p.  m.  on  December  2,  p.  1317. 
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possible  solution  to  tlie  Korean  crisis.  lie  pointed  out  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  wished  to  inform  the  United  States  Government  of 
this  exchange  of  correspondence  in  order  tliat  there  would  be  no  feel¬ 
ing  that  Canada  was  acting  unilaterally  in  the  j:)resent  crisis  behind 
our  backs  and  that  the  correspondence  was  initiated  by  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Pearson  on  a  purely  personal  basis.  Mr.  Pearson  had  shown  a 
copy  of  his  message  to  Xehru  to  Prime  ^Minister  St.  Laurent  before 
sending  it  to  New  Delhi. 

Mr.  Campbell  showed  me  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  ex¬ 
change  of  correspondence  which  he  said  he  could  not  leave  with  me  but 
which  was  along  the  following  lines : 

Message  from  Pearson  to  Nehi'u^  November  30^  1950. 

Mr.  Pearson  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  an  extension  of 
the  Korean  conflict  as  a  result  of  the  Chinese  Communist  interven¬ 
tion  in  Korea  and  the  violent  and  provocative  tone  adopted  by 
Peiping  which  had  accompanied  the  intervention.  lie  referred  to  !Mr. 
Nehru's  unique  influence  and  stature,  both  in  Asia  and  in  many  west¬ 
ern  countries  and  felt  that  Nehru's  personal  intervention  at  this  stage 
might  give  pause  to  the  dangerous  trend  of  events  and  provide  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  conflict.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  Mr.  Nehru  might  make  a  public  cease-fire  appeal  and  call 
for  a  cessation  of  Chinese  intervention  so  that  the  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  might  be  explored. 

Mr.  Pearson  realized  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  ^Ir.  Nehru  to 
make  such  an  appeal  if  he  did  not  believe  that  it  would  have  wide  sup¬ 
port.  While  Mr.  Pearson  felt  that  he  could  not  give  assurances  of 
such  support,  it  was  his  opinion  that  an  appeal  of  this  kind  from  Mi'. 
Nehru  would  get  a  sympathetic  reception  in  many  capitals  and  in  the 
heai-ts  of  millions  of  people. 

Neh‘)'it’s  Reply  to  Pearson.  December  2, 1950. 

l\Ir.  Nehru  I’eplied  to  Mr.  Pearson’s  message  of  November  30  liy 
saying  that  he  had  given  Mr.  Pearson’s  suggestion  his  most  careful 
consideration.  He  added  that  the  Indians  had  alwa3’s  been  read}’  to 
exert  themselves  to  obtain  a  localization  of  the  conflict,  sometimes  liy 
offering  suggestions  which  have  brought  misunder.standing  and  criti¬ 
cism,  but  that  this  is  worthwhile  in  a  cause  which  may  involve  the 
future  of  mankind.  Mr.  Nehru  was  reluctant,  however,  to  make  a 
public  appeal  unless  there  was  a  reasonable  chance  of  a  favorable 
response  from  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  He  was  no 
means  sure  in  the  present  situation  that  such  would  lie  the  case. 

Mr.  Nehru  added  that,  following  the  receipt  of  ^Ir.  Pearson’s  mes¬ 
sage,  announcement  had  been  made  that  Prime  Minister  Attlee  would 
visit  Washington,  and  he  thought  it  probably  wise  to  await  the  outcome 
of  the  Attlee-Trnman  talks. 

In  conclusion,  Air.  Nehru  stated  that  he  had  not  misunderstood 
^Ir.  Pearson’s  initiative  and  added  that  “it  is  indeed  heartening  to 
mo  to  know  that  we  are  all  thinldng  hard  how  Ix'st  to  save  the  world 
from  the  catastrophe  of  another  major  war  and  resolve  to  do  our 
best  to  accomplish  that  purpose”. 
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795.00/12-1450 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 

State  {Matthews) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  14,  1950. 

Subject :  ^Message  from  Swedish  A mbassador  in  Peiping. 

Paificipants :  Mr.  Kagnvald  Bagge,  INIinistei'-Connselor,  Swedisli 
Embassy 

Mr.  Matthews — G 

In  the  absence  of  Ambassador  Boheman,  the  Sv.'edish  Connselor, 
Mr.  Bagge,  called  at  6:30  p.  m.  today  at  his  request.  He  referred 
to  the  earlier  conversations  which  Ambassador  Boheman  had  had 
with  ill-.  Busk  and  me  concerning  the  approach  of  the  Swedish 
Ambassador  at  Peiping  to  the  Chinese  Vice  Foreign  Minister  (see 
my  memorandum  of  November  17,  1950  ^).  He  said  that  Ambassador 
Hammarstrom  had  been  requested  to  visit  Vice  IMinister  Chang 
yesterday  afternoon,  Peiping  time.  He  referred  to  Chang  as  an  official 
one  grade  higher  than  the  Vice  Minister  Hammarstrom  had  seen 
before.  Chang  referred  to  Hammarstrom’s  previous  visit  and  asked 
that  the  following  message  be  conveyed  to  the  Swedish  Government 
(this  is  the  English  translation  of  Hammarstrom's  telegram  read  to 
meby  iSIr.  Bagge)  ; 

“China  hopes  for  a  iieaceful  and  early  solution  of  the  Korean  conflict 
which  was  caused  by  the  attack  of  the  American  imperialists.  How  is 
this  to  be  brought  about?  The  solution  lies  solely  on  the  American 
side  where  nothing  has  been  mentioned  about  a  ‘truce’.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  United  Nations  has  hitherto  ‘given  a  concrete 
opinion  about  hope  for  peaceful  settlement.’  The  six-power  resolution 
since  it  criticizes  the  justified  action  of  Chinese  volunteei-s  would  by 
no  means  be  an  effective  means  to  that  end,  but  rather  would  ‘hamper’ 
a  peaceful  solution.” 

Hammarstrom  added  “My  question  whether  China  would  not  ad¬ 
vance  the  matter  b}’  making  a  positive  suggestion  was  answered  in 
tlie  negative.” 


’  Not  printed.  In  it,  Mr.  Matthews  reported  that  Ami)assador  Bolienian 
informed  him  that  the  Swedish  Ambassador  in  Peking  had  expressed  to  tlie 
Uhinese  Foreign  Ministry  Sweden’s  concern  over  developments  in  Korea  and  the 
Far  East,  stated  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  United  Nations  had  any 
hostile  intent  against  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  and  indicated  that  any 
Chinese  concerns  about  frontier  problems  or  questions  relating  to  hydro-electric 
power  could  be  solved  by  negotiations,  in  which  Sweden  would  be  glad  to  assist. 
No  response  was  made  to  the  Swedish  offer  other  than  to  say  that  an  answer 
might  be  forthcoming  in  a  few  days,  which  Ambassador  Boheman  took  to 
mean  that  the  matter  had  to  be  referred  to  Chou  En-lai  and  Mao  Tse-tung. 
(7a">.(K)/l]-1750) 
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I  tlianked  Mr.  Bagge  for  bringing  me  the  foregoing  message  so 
promptly. 


II.  F.  M[attiiews] 


357.AD/12-1450  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  14,  1950 — 6 : 39  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Deceived  December  14 — 7 : 25  p.  m.] 

Delga  435.  Ee  Korea — Gross  conversation  with  Lie  and  Entczam. 
At  1  p.  m.  Lie  asked  me  to  see  him  and  I  had  following  discussion  with 
Lie  and  Entezam. 

Lie  said  that  he  had  asked  Wu  to  see  him  this  morning  and  had  had 
hour’s  talk  with  him.  Lie  led  off  on  subject  of  POW,  asking  Wu  to 
assist  in  obtainmg  permission  for  representatives  of  lEO  to  inspect 
POW  camps.  Wu,  taking  blunt  approach,  said  no  and  went  on  to  say 
that  CPG  had  nothing  to  do  with  situation  in  Korea.  He  asserted  that 
only  Chinese  in  Korea  were  there  on  voluntary  basis  and  in  the  service 
of  People’s  Government  of  Eepublic  of  Korea.  Therefore,  any  requests 
re  POW  camps  should  be  addressed  to  that  government.  Lie  reminded 
Wu  that  former  was  not  raising  point  ivhether  Chinese  troops  in  Korea 
were  volunteers,  but  was  merely  asking  Wu  for  whatever  assistance- 
CPG  could  render  in  obtaining  entry  for  IRO  in  POW  camps.  Wu 
remained  intransigent.^ 

Lie  then  turned  to  question  of  cease-fire  resolution.  lie  asked  Wu 
for  Wu’s  reaction,  saying  that  as  SYG  he  would  imdoubtedly  have  to 
make  arrangements  for  conferences  between  Entezam’s  cease-fire  com¬ 
mittee  and  Chinese  Communist  delegation.  Lie  told  Wu  that  since  we 
were  coming  close  to  end  of  Assembly,  it  would  be  helpful  for  Lie  to 

‘  In  his  telegram  Delga  440,  December  15,  from  New  York,  not  printed. 
Ambassador  Austin  sent  the  Department  a  detailed  record  of  the  conversation 
between  Lie  and  Wu  on  the  question  of  prisoners  of  war,  which  record 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  U.S.  Delegation  on  a  strictly  confidential  basis. 
This  document  contained  the  following  concluding  section: 

“The  SYG  then  summarized  as  follows  the  replies  which  he  had  received  from 
Ambassador  Wu : 

‘(1)  Tliere  are  no  POW’s  of  the  UN  army  in  China  or  Chinese  territory. 

‘(2)  Tlie  Central  People’s  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
had  no  responsibility  for  POW’s  in  North  Korea. 

‘(3)  Chinese  POW’s  in  the  hands  of  the  UC  are  the  concern  of  the  People’s 
Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Korea. 

‘(4)  Ambassador  Wu  could  offer  no  help  to  the  SYG  in  contacting  the 
authorities  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Korea.’ 

“Ambassador  Wu  agreed  that  this  was  a  correct  summary.”  (357.AD/12-1550) 
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get  from  Wu  any  ideas  latter  miglit  have  concerning  length  of  time 
of  discussions  between  Chinese  and  Entezam  committee.  Wu  replied  by 
asserting  that  resolution  was  “illegal  and  not  in  any  way  binding  on 
the  CFG”. 

Wu  proceeded  to  comment  that  Chinese  could  not  participate  in 
negotiations  regarding  a  cease-fire  under  any  conditions  “other  than 
those  mentioned  in  Mr.  IMalik’s  speech  yesterday”.^  Wu  then  summari- 
ized  conditions  as  involving  withdrawal  of  “all  US  and  UN  troops 
out  of  Korea,  leaving  Korea  for  the  Koreans”.  Wu  also  said  that  ques¬ 
tion  of  Taiwan  must  be  settled  in  connection  with  any  cease-fii'e  dis- 
■cussions  and  that  any  negotiations  concerning  foregoing  matters  must 
be  “on  equal  tenns”.  Lie  did  not  press  Wu  for  explanation  of  what 
he  meant  by  “on  equal  terms”,  but  it  is  Lie’s  personal  impression  that 
this  was  reference  to  seating  of  CFG  in  UN. 

Lie  said  that  Wu,  before  replying  to  Lie’s  question  concerning 
conferences  Avith  cease-fire  committee,  had  a  long  talk  in  Chinese  with 
his  second  man,  Chiao,  and  that  Wu’s  replies  appeared  to  be  calculated. 

Lie  expressed  his  personal  judgment  that  it  Avas  now  clear  that 
Chinese  delegation  here  was  “under  the  thumb  of  Moscow”.  Lie  sug¬ 
gested  that  best  course  would  be  for  cease-fire  committee  to  address 
a  letter  to  Wu,  forwarding  copy  of  GA  resolution  and  requesting  a 
meeting  in  order  to  discuss  cease-fire  conditions.  Lie  said  that  he  was 
satisfied  from  Wu’s  answei-s  to  him  that  there  was  no  hope  whatever 
now  for  a  cease-fire  and  that  sooner  the  matter  was  disposed  of  and 
a  vote  was  taken  on  6-power  proposal  and  GA  adjourned,  the  better. 

Entezam,  who  I  thought  indicated  some  dissatisfaction  with  initia¬ 
tive  taken  by  Lie  on  eve  of  attempts  by  cease-fire  committee  to  estab¬ 
lish  contact  with  CFG,  disagreed  with  Lie’s  suggestion  that  he 
address  letter  to  Chinese  delegation.  With  some  warmth,  Entezam 
said  that  if  it  was  Lie’s  idea  that  cease-fire  committee  should  be  used 
as  political  tool  for  forcing  public  negative  reply  from  Chinese,  “then 
I  am  not  your  man”.  I  interjected  at  this  point  vieAV  that  procedures  for 
establishing  contact  both  with  UC  and  with  Chinese  should  be  left  to 
committee  and  I  expressed  personal  view  that  it  might  be  better  not 
to  force  public  response  by  addressing  letter.  Lie  withdrew  his 
suggestion. 

Lie,  however,  with  some  shoAv  of  annoyance,  said  that  in  any  event 
he  wanted  Assembly  to  adjourn  this  week.  This  led  to  rather  lengthy 
discussion,  in  which  both  Entezam  and  I  expressed  view  that  Assembly 
must  be  in  a  standby  position  at  least  until  cease-fire  committee  had 
submitted  its  report  in  accordance  with  GA  resolution.  Lie’s  argu- 

*  footnote  1  to  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr.  Noyes,  December  13, 
p.  1536. 
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ments  for  adjournment  of  Assembly  this  week  were  (1)  that  many 
delegates  would  be  leaving  this  weekend,  (2)  in  his  experience  Assem¬ 
blies  which  went  beyond  December  1  remained  on  almost  indefinitely, 
and  (3)  his  staff  was  overworked. 

In  a  confidential  talk  with  Cordier  later  this  afternoon  latter  com¬ 
mented  that  SYG  was  not  in  good  mood,  to  some  extent  because  he 
was  not  a  member  of  cease-fire  committee  and,  more  particularly, 
since  he  was  very  anxious  to  go  to  Norway  for  Christmas. 

Entezam  undoubtedly  will  discuss  with  other  members  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  problem  of  duration  of  Assembly  and  I  am  confident  that 
committee  will  insist  that  Assembly  be  in  standby  position  until  com¬ 
mittee  has  reached  some  conclusions,  whether  negative  or  affirmative. 

Austin 


Editorial  Note 

At  10 :30  p.  m.  on  December  15,  President  Truman  delivered  a  radio 
and  television  address  to  the  American  people  announcing  his  intention 
to  declare  the  existence  of  a  state  of  national  emergency  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  He  stated  that  the  United  States  was  willing  to  negotiate 
if  the  Communists  were,  but  would  not  yield  to  aggression  nor  engage 
in  appeasement  in  the  face  of  the  great  danger  created  by  the  rulers 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  President  announced  plans  to  increase  defense 
production,  expand  the  armed  forces,  and  establish  wage  and  price 
controls.  On  December  16,  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  was  set 
up  to  direct  and  coordinate  the  mobilization  efforts  of  the  government. 
{Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Han^y  S. 
Truman.,  1950.,  page  741) 


795.00/12-1550 :  Telegram 

The  Amba.’isador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  December  15,  1950 — 3  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  15 — 4 :18  a.  m.] 

575.  Further  to  Embtel  565,  December  12  ^  and  previous  on  Chinese 
intervention.  Past  3  days  have  seen  no  contact  between  8th  Army  units 
and  CCF.  In  X  Corps  area  UN  units  continue  withdrawal  without 
any  noteworthy  CCF  pressure.  Only  fighting  of  any  consequence  is 
occurring  few  miles  north  of  Chunchon  where  ROK  ground  forces 

'  Xot  printed ;  it  reported  that  during  the  past  three  days  there  had  been 
almost  no  contact  in  the  8th  Army  sector  between  U.N.  and  either  North 
Korean  or  Chinese  Communist  forces  (795.00/12-1250). 
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liave  been  in  contact  with  elements  of  North  Korean  Second  Corps 
who  holding  old  North  Korean  defense  positions  on  38th  parallel. 
There  are  indications  these  North  Koreans  being  steadily  reinforced 
by  re-eqnipped  North  Korean  forces  coming  from  far  north. 

8th  Army  intelligence  is  without  firm  evidence  CCF  have  moved 
south  of  Pyongyang  in  any  significant  numbei’s.  However,  vehicular 
traffic  continues  to  be  heavy  but  it  not  known  whether  this  represents 
supplies  or  I’einforcements.  On  night  of  12th  when  visibility  poor,  more 
tlian  200  vehicles  were  observed  moving  south,  mainly  on  Kanggye- 
Kunuri  road.  On  night  of  13th  visibility  again  poor,  but  many  scattered 
veliicles  were  sighted,  mainly  on  Kanggye-lluichon  I'oad.  During 
nierht  of  14th  almost  800  vehicles  were  sighted  of  which  430  were 
moving  south  and  329  stationary.  Heaviest  concentration  was  observed 
on  Sinuiju-Anju  road.  Last  night  some  movement  of  vehicles  was 
seen  between  Pyongyang  and  Chunghwa.  Also,  aerial  observers  past 
few  days  have  sighted  considerable  cart,  pack  animal,  and  troop  move¬ 
ment,  usually  in  small,  scattered  groups,  southward  in  about  center 
of  peninsula.  It  not  known  whether  these  represent  Chinese  or  Korean 
movements. 

Hostile  aircraft  continue  activity  around  Sinuiju,  using  Manchuria 
as  base.  On  12th  there  were  3  sightings  of  Migs.  One  encounter  ensued 
during  which  8  IMigs  attacked  UN  planes.  One  Mig  was  damaged. 
On  13th  no  hostile  aircraft  were  sighted.  On  14th  there  were  2  sight¬ 
ings  of  Migs  both  in  Sinuiju  area.  One  group  of  24  Migs  attacked 
4  UN  jets.  One  Mig  and  no  UN  planes  were  damaged. 

Re  last  paragraph  Embtel  542,  December  8,  X  Corps  now  reports 
carrying  32nd  Army  in  sector,  making  total  5  CCF  armies  in  X  Corps 
sector.  Re  Embtel  517,  December  5,  8th  Army  continues  to  carry  6 
CCF  armies  as  definitely  in  sector  and  4  others  probably  in  area. 

Muccio 


3o7. AD/12-1550 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

TOP  SECRET  AVashington,  December  15,  1950 — noon. 

PRIORITY 

590.  There  fols  generalized  statement  of  conditions  of  cease-fire  for 
use  in  first  instance  in  consultation  with  Entezam  comitc.  Gen  US 
attitude  towards  comite's  work  shld  be  to  make  every  cfTort  to  speed 
up  process  so  as  to  avoid  further  waste  of  human  life  in  Korea. 

“The  US  Govt,  as  the  UC  of  UN  forces  in  Korea,  and  the  Govt 
which  has  contributed  the  large  majority  of  the  forces  engaged  on 
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belialf  of  tlie  UN  in  Korea,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fol  are  indis¬ 
pensable  elements  in  a  cease-fire  which  the  UN  can  accept ; 

(1)  All  govts  and  authorities  concerned,  including  those  of  NK 
and  Commie  China,  shall  order  and  enforce  a  cessation  of  all  acts  of 
armed  force.  This  cease-fire  shall  apply  to  all  of  Korea. 

(2)  There  shall  be  established  a  demilitarized  area  across  all  of 
Korea  of  approx  20  miles  in  width  with  the  southern  limit  following 
generally  the  line  of  the  38th  parallel. 

(3)  All  ground  forces  shall  remain  in  position  or  be  withdrawn  to 
the  rear;  forces,  including  guerrillas,  within  or  in  advance  of  the 
demilitarized  area  must  be  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  demilitarized 
area;  opposing  air  forces  shall  respect  the  demilitarized  zone  and 
the  areas  beyond  the  zone;  opposing  Naval  forces  shall  respect  the 
waters  contiguous  to  the  land  areas  occupied  by  the  opposing  armed 
forces  to  the  limit  of  3  miles  from  shore. 

(4)  All  govts  and  authorities  shall  cease  promptly  the  introduction 
into  Korea  of  any  reinforcing  or  replacement  units  or  personnel,  in¬ 
cluding  volimteers,  and  the  introduction  of  additional  war  equipment 
and  matei’iel. 

(5)  Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  exchanged  on  a  one-for-one  basis, 
pending  final  settlement  of  the  Ivor  question. 

(6)  Appropriate  provision  shall  be  made  in  the  cease-fire  arrange¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  steps  to  insure  the  security  of  the  forces,  civil  govt 
and  police  power  in  the  demilitarized  zone,  the  movement  of  refugees, 
and  the  handling  of  other  specific  problems  arising  out  of  the 
cease-fire. 

(7)  Supervision  of  the  cease-fire  shall  be  by  a  UN  commission 
whose  members,  and  its  designated  observers,  shall  have  free  and  un¬ 
limited  access  to  the  whole  of  Korea  and  shall  insure  full  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire.  All  govts  and  authorities  shall  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  cease-fire  commission  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

(8)  The  cease-fire  shall  be  confirmed  by  appropriate  action  of  the 
UN  and  shall  continue  in  effect  until  supei*seded  by  further  steps 
apjiroved  by  the  UN.” 

Acheson 


795.00/12-1350 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  India 
top  SECRET  ‘Washington,  December  15,  1950 — 2  p.  m. 

NIACT 

916.  Reurtel  1466,^^  you  are  authorized  to  inform  GOI  the  US  wld 
be  agreeable  to  cease-fire,  establishment  of  demilitarized  zone  north  of 
38th  parallel,  and  subsequent  negots  to  determine  future  settlement 
for  Korea. 

Mil  arrangements  for  a  cease-fire  wld  have  to  be  worked  out  in  some 
detail  in  order  not  to  subject  UN  forces  to  increased  dangers  under 


'  Received  at  3 : 45  p.  m.  on  December  13,  p.  1538. 
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the  cloak  of  cease-fire.  For  example,  if  enemy  forces  are  permitted  to 
concentrate  massed  strength  and  to  build  up  supplies  on  a  cease-fire 
line  without  interference  by  UN  air,  the  Mil  position  wld  be  seriously 
and  fundamentally  changed  in  favor  of  the  enemy  and  wld  expose 
UN  forces  to  sudden  enemy  onslaught  with  or  wdthout  pretext  or 
justification.  Further,  cease-fire  wld  require  observation  by  joint  teams 
comprising  personnel  from  both  sides  and  UN  Reps  which  wld  have 
right  of  observation  compliance  with  the  cease-fire  throughout  Korea. 
■\Ve  do  not  suggest  you  discuss  these  details  with  GOI  except  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  problems  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  effort  at 
Lake  Success  to  bring  about  cessation  of  hostilities. 

In  respect  to  the  two  resolutions  introduced  in  the  First  Comite,  as 
you  know,  although  we  took  no  initiative  re  either,  we  did  support  and 
vote  in  favor  of  the  res  adopted  Dec.  13.  The  second  res  recommends 
that  reps  of  Govts  (not  named  in  the  res)  meet  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  existing  issues.  Our  position  with 
respect  to  that  res  is  that  discussion  of  it  now  is  premature.  The  first 
step,  namely,  to  agree  upon  and  put  into  operation  a  cease-fire,  must 
be  completed  before  there  can  be  negot  of  polit  issues. 

In  the  event  that  a  cease-fire  is  agreed  to  by  the  Chi  Commies  and 
suitable  arrangements  made,  and  if  thereafter  agreement  is  reached 
concerning  procedures  for  negots  with  the  Chi  Commies,  we  shld  seek 
to  have  the  agenda  of  those  negots  confined  initially  to  Korea.  We  wld 
not  however  reject  inclusion  on  the  agenda  of  other  questions,  includ¬ 
ing  Formosa,  but  we  wld  reject  the  linking  up  of  such  other  questions 
to  a  Korean  settlement  and  wld  not  make  any  prior  commitment  as 
to  our  position  on  the  substance  of  such  other  questions. 

Accordingly,  you  shld  inform  GOI  that  US  is  always  willing  to 
consider  any  issue  through  processes  of  peaceful  settlement  and  wld 
take  part  in  any  reasonable  machinery  for  that  purpose.  We  are  not 
willing  to  purchase  a  seat  at  the  conference  table  b}^  advance  con¬ 
cessions  nor  are  we  willing  to  make  concessions  the  effect  of  which 
wld  be  to  convert  a  blatant  act  of  aggression  into  a  profitable 
transaction  for  the  aggressor. 

You  shld  feel  free  to  emphasize  with  GOI  the  consistent  record  of 
the  US  over  the  iiast  several  years  in  trying  to  find  appropriate 
means  of  pacific  settlement  of  outstanding  issues  with  USSR  and 
countries  under  its  control.  The  record  is  filled  with  dozens  upon 
dozens  of  cases  of  initiative  (both  public  and  private)  on  the  pai  t  of 
the  democracies  to  open  the  way  for  peaceful  settlement.  But  the 
l  ecOrd  does  not  disclose  instances  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  USSR 
directed  toward  genuinely  negotiated  results. 

The  rccoid  of  wartime  and  postwar  agreements  with  the  Sov 
Ibiion  clearly  shows  that  the  Sov  Union  has  collected  the  benefits 
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wliich  it  expected  to  receive  from  such  agreements,  has  denied,  often 
by  force,  the  rest  of  us  tlie  benefits  to  wliich  we  are  entitled  under  such 
agreements,  and  then  has  sought  to  “negotiate”  all  over  again  the 
cpiestion  of  whether  we  get  our  part  of  the  original  bargain. 

A  striking  example  of  this  technique  is  shown  in  the  Sov  attitude 
toward  the  present  h'ar  Eastern  situation.  The  very  existence  of  a 
Commie  regime  in  Chi  is  the  result  of  a  major  breach  of  a  wartime 
agreement  by  the  Sov  Union  which  had  committed  itself  to  support 
and  assist  the  Katl  Govt  of  Chi  and  to  recognize  it  as  the  only  govt 
in  Chi.  At  the  1945  Moscow  Conference  USSR  reaffirmed  adherence 
to  policy  of  noninterference  in  internal  all'airs  of  Chi  and  support 
for  the  Natl  Govt  (ref.  Chi  White  Paper  pp.  116-125  ^).  The  Sov  viola¬ 
tions  of  these  several  obligations  were  not  merely  dipl  but  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring 
about  a  Commie  regime  in  Chi.  Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  con¬ 
sistently  blocked  the  fulfillment  of  that  part  of  the  Cairo  Declaration 
which  provides  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Korea  while 
at  the  same  time  it  invokes  that  Declaration  on  the  Formosan  prob¬ 
lem.  GOI  might  be  reminded  that  US  took  initiative  in  1949  GA 
sponsoring  res  on  integrity  of  Chi  and  that  Sov  bloc  alone  voted 
against  it. 

It  is  important  that  GOI  understand  that  Commie  aggression  in 
Korea  was  initiated  months  before  the  attack  was  delivered  last  June. 
For  substantiating  details,  see  info  contained  Seoul’s  525  Dec.  6  relayed 
to  you  as  917.® 

Nehru  and  Bajpai  shld  also  be  reminded  of  the  many  efforts  which 
have  been  made  both  by  the  US  and  others,  both  publicly  and  pri¬ 
vately,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  ascertain  whether  Peiping  is 
being  motivated  by  any  concern  about  legitimate  Chi  interests  which 
cld  be  dealt  with  by  processes  of  peaceful  adjustment.  Most  of  these 
efforts  wei'e  merely  rebuffed;  the  others  have  not  disclosed  a  Chi 
desire  to  i)rotect  its  own  interests  by  peaceful  means  b\it  l  atlier  a  lull 
partnership  of  Peiping  in  a  Commie  conspiracj'  of  aggression  against 
non-Commie  ai’cas.  Refusal  of  Peiping’s  amb  New  Delhi  to  talk  dis¬ 
creetly  with  you,  rebuff  of  many  Dels  by  Peiping  Del  Lake  Success, 
Sov  veto  of  Indian-Swedish  comm  to  settle  early  charges  US  bombing 
Manchurian  terr  are  readily  available  examples  of  efforts  made  to 
find  basis  peaceful  settlement  and  of  rebuffs  by  other  side. 

“Department  of  State,  United  Staton  Relation.^  With  China.  With  Stinriat 
Reference  to  the  Period  1944-19^9  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1940). 

’  Not  printed.  It  contained  information  obtained  from  North  Korean  sources 
on  provision  of  Soviet  military  aid  to  North  Korea  in  the  form  of  e<pnpment 
and  tlie  sending  of  units  of  ethnic  Koreans  from  the  armed  forces  of  tlie  People'.s 
Republic  of  Oliina  to  bulwark  the  North  Korean  army  long  before  the  outbreak 
of  fighting  in  .Tune  1950.  (693.95 A/1 2-0.50) 
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After  review  Korean  situation,  you  may  in  j-our  discretion  wish  to 
raise  with  GOI  broader  problem  as  to  how  Commie  aggression  in 
Asia  is  to  be  met.  Massive  intervention  in  Korea,  reports  of  pre[)ara- 
tion  of  llussian-held  Jap  POWs  for  possible  operation  against  Japan, 
increasingly  active  assistance  and  potential  direct  aimed  interven¬ 
tion  in  Indo-China,  use  of  force  to  change  historical  autonomy  of 
Tibet,  reported  deals  for  assistance  between  Burmese  and  Chi  Com¬ 
mies,  increasingly  active  penetration  Indonesia  are  samples  of  present 
phase  Commie  aggression.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  exaggerate  this 
danger  in  discussions  with  GOI  for  any  passing  political  benefit. 
What  we  slild  greatly  appreciate  is  benefit  GOI’s  thoughts  on  subj 
which  must  be  of  most  serious  concern  to  India’s  own  security.  If 
security  of  Southeast  Asia  is  important  to  the  US,  it  is  absolutely 
vital  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  India.  The  great  problem 
confronting  the  free  world  now  is  how  to  defend  those  areas,  the  loss 
of  which  wld  be  so  serious  to  the  free  world.  Just  as  defense  of  Japan 
and,  eventually,  of  US  is  directly  related  to  success  or  failure  of 
aggression  in  Korea,  defense  of  India  is  intimately  concerned  with 
stability  and  independence  of  Southeast  Asia.  If  situation  continues 
deteriorating,  India  may  need  help.  If  consideration  joint  action 
comes  too  late,  joint  action  will  be  far  more  difficult,  and  maj’^  be 
impossible.  We  are  not  suggesting  any  formal  direct  talks  between  US 
and  India.  We  shld  be  glad  to  exchange  informal  views  about  this 
more  serious  situation.  If  GOI  prefers  to  consider  this  matter  within 
framework  Commonwealth,  we  wld  not  wish  to  intnide.  The  important 
thing  is  that  GOI  know  that  we  are  conscious  of  increasing  difficulties 
being  created  for  India  by  Chi  Commie  aggressiveness  in  Asia  and 
that  we  Avld  be  ready  to  exchange  views  in  any  way  in  which  GOI 
thinks  helpful. 

In  conclusion  (1)  we  shall  act  with  determination  in  Korea  and 
shall  not  voluntarily  give  up  efforts  to  resist  aggression  being  com¬ 
mitted  there,  (2)  we  are  willing  to  accept  a  cease-fire  with  mil 
arrangements  which  adequately  insure  the  elementary  protection  of 
UX  forces,  {•))  we  believe  it  wld  contribute  to  the  success  of  a  cease¬ 
fire  to  establish  a  demilitarized  zone  with  its  southern  edge  along  the 
ffSth  parallel,  (4)  it  wld  be  expected  that  a  cease-fire  in  Korea  wld 
be  immed  followed  by  efforts  to  settle  the  Korean  question  in  UX  by 
peaceful  means,  (5)  insofar  as  other  issues  are  concerned  the  US  is 
always  ready  to  attempt  settlement  by  peaceful  means  and  not  under 
duress,  16)  the  US  has  tried  persistently  to  settle  outstanding  issues 
by  peaceful  mean.s,  (7)  inti  Communism  has  a])parently  embarked 
upon  a  program  of  aggression  which  raises  the  gravest  issues  for  the 
free  world,  ami  fS)  the  US  wld  be  glad  to  discuss  these  in-oblems 
informally  with  GOI  in  any  way  which  wld  bo  helpful. 


Acheson 
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357. AD/12-1550  ;  Telegram  , 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  December  15,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

591.  Eyes  only  for  Austin  and  Gross.  ReDeptel  590.^  Dept  believes 
it  tactically  important  that  terms  cease-fire  set  forth  reftel  not  be 
identified  by  Entezam  comite  in  their  conversations  with  Chi 
Commies  as  US  terms.  Hence,  strict  secrecy  shld  be  preserved  as 
to  fact  that  USDel  has  handed  these  terms  to  Entezam  comite.  Dept 
recognizes  that  Entezam  comite  will  handle  this  problem  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  own  views  but  USUN  shld  stress  with  them  tactical 
desirability  of  adopting  terms  set  forth  reftel  as  its  own  rather  than 
those  of  US. 

Agheson 

^  December  15,  p.  1549. 


357. AD/12-1550 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  15, 1950 — 6:27  p.  m. 

PRioiuTY  [Received  December  15 — 7 :  25  p.  m.} 

974.  From  Gross.  Re  meeting  of  Entezam  Committee.  Following  is 
report  of  meeting  this  afternoon  of  Gross  (representing  Austin)  and 
General  Crittenberger,^  as  military  adviser,  vcith  group  of  three  estab¬ 
lished  under  GA  Resolution  re  Korea. 

At  outset.  Gross  made  preliminary  statement  reflecting  point  of 
view  of  US  Government  that  UN  forces  were  in  Korea  pursuant  to 
UN  mission,  whereas  Chinese  Communists  were  there  as  outlaws  and 
aggressors  against  UN ;  that  we  assumed  UN  would  adhere  to  iirinciple 
that  Chinese  Communists  must  withdraw  forces  from  Korea  even 
though  this  point  was  not  covered  in  formulation  of  indispensable  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  cease-fire  which  group  of  three  was  about  to  receive ;  and 
that  we  understood  this  meeting  to  be  for  purpose  of  outlining  UC 
point  of  view  re  the  eissential  elements  of  cease-fire  within  militaiw 
context. 

Gross  then  set  forth  points  contained  in  Department's  No.  590,  De¬ 
cember  15,  as  revised  at  meeting  this  a.  m.  of  Rusk,  Ilickerson,  Critten- 

‘  Lt.  Gen.  Willis  D.  Crittenberger,  TJ.S.  Army,  wa.s  a  member  of  the  T'.S. 
Delegation  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council’s  Military  Staff  Committee. 
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berger  and  Gross  with  Austin.^  Text  was  not  left  with  committee,  all 
three  members  of  which  took  fall  notes.  General  reaction  of  three 
members  of  group  was  that  elements  outlined  were  fair.  Gross  and 
Crittenberger  stressed  that  these  were  indispensable  elements  and  not 
a  point  of  departure  for  bargaining  purposes.  This  was  understood  by 
all  three  members,  none  of  whom  expressed  disagreement. 

After  some  discussion  of  best  tactics  of  approach  of  group  to 
Chinese  Commimists,  it  was  agreed  that  the  group,  upon  establishing 
contact  with  Chinese  Cormnunists,  would  go  over  with  them  the  prob¬ 
lem  raised  in  each  of  the  points  and  ascertain  reactions  and  viewpoints 
of  Chinese  Communists  without  presenting  UC  views  as  a  target 
against  which  Chinese  Communists  might  shoot. 

Re  Cease-fire  Conunission,  Gross  made  it  clear  we  would  welcome 
views  of  group  as  to  composition  of  commission  or  use  of  one-man 
commissioner.  Pearson  tentatively  suggested  possibility  of  using  POC 
in  some  manner,  or  some  designee  of  POC.  Gross  suggested  possibility 
of  using  UNCURK,  or  some  designee  of  UNCXJRK,  or  establishing 
a  one-man  supervisoiy  mechanism.  Gross  referred  to  experience  in 
cease-fire  problems  heretofore  handled  by  UN  and  pointed  out  that 
use  of  one-man  truce  supervisor  seemed  to  be  more  practicable  than 
use  of  commission  which  frequently  injected  political  elements.  It  was 
understood  by  group  that  we  were  receptive  to  suggestions  and  that 
this  point  would  be  discussed  further  after  the  gi'oup  had  considered 
the  matter  and  consulted  among  themselves. 

No  opposition  was  taken  to  any  of  the  suggested  points.  Question 
was  asked  what  we  contemplated  for  “administration”  of  demilitarized 
zone,  to  which  Gro.ss  and  Crittenberger  replied  that  we  had  no  pre¬ 
judgments  on  this  matter  except  appropriate  provision  must  be  made 
in  the  cease-fire  arrangements  with  regard  to  civil  government  and 
police  power  in  the  demilitarized  zone.  We  referred  to  experience  of 
US  government  in  dealing  with  civil  affairs  problems  in  World 
War  II. 

At  request  of  Gross,  Crittenberger  made  statement  concerning 
composition  of  teams  of  observers  to  be  designated  by  the  Cease¬ 
fire  Commission.  The  general  feeling  was  that  these  might  be  com- 
jx)sed  of  representatives  of  opposing  armed  forces  but  groiip  of  three 
wished  to  consider  this  matter  further. 

With  regard  to  neutralizing  watere  off  land  areas  occupied  opposing 
armed  forces,  question  arose  concerning  possible  introduction  into 
those  watei3  of  Soviet  -naval  vessels.  Crittenberger  pointed  out  that 
this  problem  was  not  covei-ed  in  draft  points,  which  referred  merely 

’  No  record  of  this  meeting  has  been  found. 
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to  “opposing  naval  forces”,  but  that  we  would  object  to  use  of  these 
waters  bj'  Soviet  naval  forces.  Group  took  note  of  this  point. 

Gross  advised  group  that  we  would  be  available  at  any  time  from 
now  on.  No  political  questions  Avere  raised  by  any  member  of  group 
and  in  particular  no  reference  was  made  to  what  our  position  would 
be  with  regard  to  negotiations  on  political  issues.  Formosa  was  not 
mentioned. 

Group  had  appai'ently  not  yet  decided  how  it  would  proceed  to 
attempt  to  establish  contact  with  Chinese  Communists.  Peai-son  asked 
Avhether  we  had  suggestions  or  information  re  command  situation  in 
North  Korea,  that  is,  whether  forces  there  were  under  Chinese  com¬ 
mander,  what  relationship  was  between  Chinese  Commander  and 
North  Korean  command,  and  what  we  knew  of  the  status  of  North 
Koi'ean  authorities.  Crittenberger  advised  group  on  confidential  basis 
without  attribution  to  him,  that  the  Chinese  forces  in  North  Korea 
were  known  to  be  under  a  Chinese  commander,  an  associate  of  Mao 
Tse-tung. 

Re  publicity,  it  was  agreed  that  in  view  of  delicacy  of  negotiations 
and  desirability  of  avoiding  public  discussion  of  points  raised  by 
either  side,  group  would  limit  itself  to  brief  statement  merely  stating 
discussions  had  been  held  with  representatives  of  UC.  On  our  part 
Ave  agi-eed  to  limit  ourseh’es  to  mere  statement  of  no  comment,  explain¬ 
ing  that  we  consider  it  inapi^ropriate  to  make  any  public  comments 
for  fear  of  impeding  the  work  of  the  group.  Entezam  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  made  special  point  requesting  that  all  efforts  be  made  to  avoid 
leaks  in  Washington  and  Gross  agreed  to  pass  this  comment  along 
to  Department,  Crittenberger  to  transmit  same  request  to  Defense 
Department  to  Joint  Chiefs.  Members  of  USUN  all  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  refrain  from  any  comments.  [Gross.] 

Austin 


357. AD/12-1650  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  ai  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Sect'etary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  16,  1950 — 12:43  p.  m. 

PRiORiTT  [Received  December  16 — 1 :  22  p.  m.] 

Delga  443.  From  Gross.  Re  Chinese  Communist  Delegation  talks. 
Lie  told  me  at  midnight  last  night  that  Wu  had  come  to  see  him 
during  the  evening.  Wu  said  that  the  Chinese  Communist  Delegation 
had  been  here  for  about  three  weeks  and  felt  that  there  was  not  much 
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use  for  them  to  stay  around  any  longer.  Wu  said  that  the  GA  “had 
recessed”  and  that  the  matter  which  the  Chinese  had  come  to  discuss 
liad  been  postponed  many  times  in  tlie  committee.  Therefore,  Wu 
was  planning  to  leave  with  his  group  on  Tuesday  ^  by  BOAC  flight 
and  Wu  asked  Lie  to  help  make  arrangements  for  their  trip. 

Wu  also  asked  Lie  to  set  up  a  press  conference  for  Wu  at  Lake 
Success  at  3 : 00  p.  m.  today.  Wu’s  apparent  intention  is  to  announce 
publicly  pretty  much  what  he  said  to  Lie  last  night.  Lie  told  me  that 
he  urged  Wu  not  to  take  this  step  and  that  he  pointed  out  to  Wu 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  Chinese  Communists  themselves  this 
would  be  a  harmful  step  for  them  to  take  at  the  vei'y  moment  the 
cease-fire  group  was  attempting  to  establish  contact  with  them  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  basis  of  a  satisfactoi-y  cease-fire.  However, 
Wu- repeated  that  he  was  under  instructions  from  his  government 
to  return  to  Peiping  and  added  that  they  wanted  him  back  there 
for  the  Chinese  Xew  Year  and  that  in  any  event  Wu  could  return  to 
Lake  Success  quickly  if  that  seemed  desirable.  When  Lie  pressed  him 
further  to  be  available  for  a  meeting  with  the  cease-fire  group,  Wu 
replied  that  he  had  ali-eady  told  Eau  j^esterday  morning  at  a  meeting 
between  Wu  and  Ran  that  Wu  would  not  meet  witli  the  cease-fire 
group  and  that  he  considered  the  GA  resolution  illegal. 

Following  his  meeting  with  Wu,  Lie  called  together  the  group  of 
three  and  told  them  of  his  conversation  Avith  Wu.  It  was  decided  by 
the  group  of  three  that  Eau,  on  their  behalf,  would  seek  a  meeting 
with  Wu  this  a.  m.  and  make  an  informal  approach  for  the  purpose 
of  making  aiTangements  for  a  foi-mal  meeting  between  the  group  of 
three  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Delegation. 

In  order  to  take  an  independent  reading  of  the  situation,  I  called 
Pearson  this  a.  m.  The  latter  confirmed  the  substance  of  Lie’s  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  group  of  three.  However,  with  regard  to  the  Rau-Wu 
meeting  yesterday  a.  m.,  Pearson  said  that  after  the  group  had  left 
Lie,  Pearson  taxed  Eau  for  full  information  concerning  his  meeting 
with  Wu.  (Rail  had  made  no  mention  whatever  to  me  of  the  fact  that 
lie  had  met  with  Wu  yesterday  a.  m.,  despite  the  fact  that  at  the  lengthy 
meeting  of  Crittenberger  and  myself  with  the  group  of  three  we  had 
di.scussed  at  considerable  length  the  procedures  by  which  the  group 
might  go  about  the  problem  of  establishing  contact  with  the  Chinese  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  approach  in  any  such  meeting.) 

Pearson  said  that  Eau  did  not  give  to  him  quite  the  same  flavor  of 
his  conversation  with  Wu  as  appeared  from  Lie’s  report  of  the  Wu-Rau 
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conversation.  Ran  told  Pearson  that  he  had  not  lost  hope  as  a  result 
of  anything  Wu  had  said  to  him  and  that  he  did  not  get  the  impression 
from  Wu  that  the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  immediate  departure  from 
New  York.  However,  Ran  frankly  admitted  to  Pearson  that  he  was 
somewhat  influenced  to  optimism  by  reason  of  the  reports  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving  from  GOI  concerning  Panikkar’s  discussions  in  Peiping.  It 
appeared  from  these  reports,  said  Rau,  that  the  Chinese  in  Peiping 
were  not  taking  as  intransigent  or  hard  a  line  as  Wu  was  taking  in 
New  York. 

Pearson  told  me  confidentially  that  he  was  preparing  a  message 
which  he  expected  to  clear  with  his  colleagues  on  the  group.  This 
message  would  constitute  a  formal  approach  by  the  group  to  Wu  and, 
among  other  things,  apparently  would  state  that  the  group  was  will¬ 
ing  to  see  the  Chinese  Communists  or  North  Koreans  anywhere.  I  asked 
Pearson  whether  this  meant  the  group  was  contemplating  a  flight  to 
the  Far  East,  to  which  Pearson  replied  “not  necessarily”,  that  they 
might  request  someone  on  the  spot  to  see  the  appropriate  authorities 
on  behalf  of  the  group. 

In  the  meantime,  Rau,  if  he  succeeds  in  seeing  Wu  this  a.  m.,  will 
tell  him  that  the  reason  the  group  had  not  wished  to  make  a  formal 
approach  was  out  of  consideration  for  Wu,  since  it  seemed  to  the  group 
better  to  make  the  first  approach  on  an  informal  basis  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  contact. 

Pearson  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  highly  desirable  for  the  group 
to  send  a  formal  communication  to  the  Chinese  Communists  prior  to 
the  3  o’clock  press  conference.  I  urged  that  they  send  such  a  note  as 
soon  as  possible  after  (and  if)  Rau  sees  Wu  and  that  I  hoped  that 
Peai-son  would  not  let  himself  be  talked  out  of  sending  such  a  formal 
communication  by  any  fuzzy  analysis  by  Rau.  A  copy  of  the  note,  I 
thought,  should  be  telegraphed  to  Peiping. 

Pearson  told  me  that  Younger  was  coming  to  see  him  this  a.  m.  and 
tell  him  about  a  talk  which  Younger  had  with  Wu  yesterday.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  see  or  talk  with  Younger  myself  later  this  a.  m.  in  order 
to  get  a  direct  report  and  will  communicate  to  Dejiartment  as  soon 
as  possible. 

At  11 :45  a.  m.  today  Pearson  called  to  advise  that  Ran  had  not  been 
able  to  establish  contact  with  Wu  and  might  see  Wu  tonight  follow¬ 
ing  the  Wu  press  conference.  Pearson  agi’eed  with  me  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  group  to  send  formal  communication  to  AVu  prior  to 
press  conference,  and  Pearson  will  communicate  at  once  with  Entezam 
to  make  this  recommendation.  [Gross.] 


Austin 
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357.A1)/12-1C50  ;  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  (Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  16, 1950 — ^2 :  30  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  16 — 3 : 04  p.  m.] 

Delga  444.  From  Gross.  Re  Korea — cease-fire:  On  Thursday  night 
I  had  a  brief  conversation  with  Younger  in  which  I  outlined  to  him 
in  very  general  terms  our  thinking  re  a  cease-fire  and  in  particular  our 
ideas  re  machinery  for  supeiwising  such  a  cease-fire;  arrangements 
for  a  demilitarized  zone;  and  arrangements  for  withdrawal  of  the 
forces  behind  the  zone. 

Jebb  called  on  me  today  to  give  certain  comments  which  Bevin 
wished  to  make  re  certain  points.  Bevin  agrees  to  the  principle  of  the 
demilitarized  zone  which  in  his  view  should  be  patrolled  by  UN 
observers. 

With  regard  to  a  supervisory  commission,  Bevin  thought  it  should 
include  representatives  of  the  UC,  the  Chinese  Commies  and  the  NK 
and  ROK.  He  felt  it  was  particularly  important  that  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  should  be  represented  on  the  commission  and  on  any  other 
machinery  set  up  for  observing  the  cease-fire.  I  told  Jebb  that  in  our 
meeting  with  the  cease-fire  group  we  had  already  stated  that  we 
accepted  the  principle  that  representatives  of  the  opposing  forces 
would  participate  in  the  cease-fire  machinery  at  the  observer  level. 

Bevin  had  also  commented  that  the  Chinese  Communists  might 
oppose  the  principle  of  unrestricted  access  of  the  cease-fire  commission 
to  the  whole  of  Korea.  He  suggested  that  I  might  be  wise  not  to  press 
this  point  at  this  stage  and  suggested  language  along  the  following 
lines:  “The  commission  is  appointed  to  supervise  the  cease-fire  and 
shall  be  given  such  powers  as  the  commission  considers  necessary  to 
secure  this  objective.” 

I  pointed  out  that  this  principle  was  an  indispensable  one  because 
it  was  essential  to  the  security  of  our  forces  that  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  should  not  be  permitted  to  bring  in  reinforcements  across  the 
Yalu  River.  Jebb  suggested  as  a  compromise  that  perhaps  the  com¬ 
mission  could  have  access  to  the  territory  110-150  miles  north  of  the 
line  but  not  all  the  way  to  the  Yalu. 

Bevin  had  also  commented  that  the  Chinese  might  regard  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  there  should  be  no  reinforcement  on  either  side  as  being 
favorable  to  the  Unified  Command  because  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
large  forces  nearby. 
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I  told  Jebb  that  I  had  not  given  any  text  to  the  cease-fire  group 
but  had  simply  gone  over  with  them  the  problems  involved  in  the  cease¬ 
fire  and  given  them  our  views.  I  understand  that  the  group  did  not 
propose  to  give  the  Chinese  Communists  any  proposals  as  from  the 
US,  but,  on  the  contrary,  planned  to  attempt  to  discuss  with  them 
general  problems;  if  they  put  forward  any  suggestions  they  would 
put  them  forward  as  their  own. 

Jebb  reported  that  Younger’s  conference  with  General  Wu  yesterday 
had  been  most  unsatisfactory.  Younger  had  opened  with  a  conciliatory 
statement  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Chinese  would  consider  a 
cease-fire.  General  Wu  had  stated  very  bluntly  that  the  Chinese  would 
not  give  consideration  to  any  cease-fire  proposal  except  on  the  terms 
set  forth  by  Malik;  and  stated  bluntly  that  all  foreign  troops  must 
get  out  of  Korea;  that  the  US  must  withdraw  the  Seventh  Fleet  from 
Formosa;  and  that  his  government  was  entitled  to  China’s  seat  in  the 
UN.  He  stated  that  the  GA  cease-fire  resolution  was  illegal  and  that 
he  would  not  discuss  a  cease-fire  with  the  three-man  committee  which 
the  Assembly  had  set  up  under  the  resolution.  [Gross.] 

Austin 


357.AD/12-I60O :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  16, 1950 — ^6 : 07  p.  m. 

PRiORiTr  [Received  December  16 — 6 : 37  p.  m.] 

Delga  445.  F rom  Gross.  Re  developments  at  Lake  Success  re  Chinese 
Communists.  SYG  Lie  advised  me  4 :30  p.  m.  concerning  developments 
at  Lake  Success  re  Chinese  Communists  group  as  follows : 

After  Wu’s  press  conference,^  Chinese  Communist  delegation  called 
on  Lie  in  order  to  complete  travel  plans.  Lie  unsuccessfully  attempted 
persuade  them  to  remain  beyond  Tuesday,  but  Wu  insisted  their  depar¬ 
ture  plan  was  firm  and  requested  Lie  to  give  administrative  assistance 
and  telegraph  to  London  and  Prague  to  aid  in  making  reservations, 
et  cetera.  Wu  agreed  to  Lie  making  this  information  public. 

Entezam  group  of  3  was  at  Lake  Success  for  purpose  of  listening  to 
Wu  press  conference  and  considering  steps  to  be  taken  in  light  thereof. 
Lie  advised  me  that  group  of  3  had  sent  note  this  a.  m.  to  Wu  advising 
Wu  of  desire  of  group  to  meet  for  purpose  discussing  basis  of  cease¬ 
fire  arrangements  and  expressing  willingness  of  group  to  meet  with 
Chinese  Communists  and  NK  representatives  at  any  place  convenient 

‘In  his  statement  at  the  press  conference,  General  Wu  denounced  the  “cease¬ 
fire  first”  proposal  as  an  attempt  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  North  Korean  and 
Chinese  Communist  forces  in  Korea. 
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to  latter.  Lie  did  not  have  text  of  note.^  (During  past  48  hours  group 
has  not  kept  Lie  advised  of  their  intentions  and  has  not  used  Lie  for 
administrative  assistance  in  any  way.)  Lie  sarcastically'  characterized 
note  sent  by  group  of  3  as  a  “bid  for  a  trip  to  Peiping”.  Group  of  3 
sent  to  Peiping  a  telegram  presumably  embodying  the  substance  of 
note  delivei-ed  to  Wu. 

Lie  informed  Wu  that  group  of  3  was  at  Lake  Success  and  inquired 
whether  Wu  would  be  willing  to  meet  with  the  group.  After  some  con¬ 
sultation  between  Wu  and  Chiao,  Wu  refused  to  meet  with  group. 
However,  at  Chiao’s  suggestion,  Wu  did  meet  for  about  half  an  hour 
with  Entezam  as  President  of  the  GA,  rather  than  as  chairman  of  the 
cease-fire  group.  Lie  w’as  not  invited  by  Entezam  to  remain  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  know  what  was  said. 

Lie  has  strong  view  that  we  should  press  as  rapidly  as  possible  for 
adoption  of  6-power  resolution.  He  is  convinced  ChinevSe  Communists 
do  not  intend  to  cooperate  in  any  way  in  efforts  looking  toward  a  cease¬ 
fire.  He  is  afraid  that  group  of  3,  particularly  Ran,  will  now  press  for 
as  much  delay  as  possible  in  further  UN  action  in  the  vain  hope  that 
Peiping  will  take  position  different  from  that  taken  here  by  Wu. 

Rau  is  having  dinner  with  Wu  this  evening,  in  accordance  with 
arrangements  made  some  days  ago.  Lie  does  not  believe  this  of  any 
significance.  [Gross.] 

Austin 


’  The  text  of  the  note  is  printed  in  U.N.  document  A/C.l/(>43. 


320/12-1650 ;  Telegram 

The  Vrnted  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Amtin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  New  York,  December  16,  1950 — 7 : 12  p.  m. 

[Received  December  16 — 8 : 08  p.  m.] 
Delga  446.  Assume  Department  will  have  text  Wu’s  statement  at 
press  conference  today  from  Sunday  press.  UN  press  releases  will  be 
sent  Department  by  USUN  pouch  Sunday  evening.  USUN  daily  un¬ 
classified  summary  account  of  press  conference  will  be  transmitted 
Department  Sunday  afternoon.^ 

T'SUN  learned  that  following  Wu  press  conference,  Foote  (secre¬ 
tariat)  gave  correspondents  oral  briefing  as  follows : 

CPR  delegation  conferred  with  Lie  and  Entezam  after  today’s  press 
conference,  spending  about  thirty  minutes  with  each.  Conversations 
were  described  as  “cordial  and  friendly.”  In  response  to  a  question 


*  Not  printed. 
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asked  privately  by  one  of  the  correspondents,  Foote  said  he  “certainly 
would  not  assume”  that  cease-fire  had  been  subject  of  discussion.  Later, 
in  oral  briefing,  Foote  told  correspondents  that  CPR  delegation  on 
Friday,  December  15,  had  asked  SYG  Lie  to  help  them  arrange  depar¬ 
ture  by  air  next  Tuesday  for  Peiping.  Foote  said  these  arrangements 
were  “going  forward.” 

Continuing  oral  briefing.  Mat  Gordon  (secretariat)  said  cease-fire 
committee  probably  would  have  interim  report  for  committee  1  on 
Monday,  December  18.  Gordon  said  Entezam  committee  would  con¬ 
tinue  its  efforts  by  every  possible  means.  Gordon  “did  not  exclude 
possibility  that  CPR  may  attend  committee  1  meeting.”  Gordon  added 
that  Rau  expects  to  see  Wu  over  the  weekend,  Gordon  said  that  he 
had  approached  Wu  after  the  press  conference  and  asked  him  to 
clarify  his  statement  CPR  “willing  to  try  to  advise  the  Chinese  vohm- 
teers  to  bring  to  an  early  conclusion  the  military  operations  which 
they  have  been  forced  to  undertake  with  the  Korean  people’s  army 
in  their  resistance  against  the  US  armed  forces  of  aggression.”  Re¬ 
questing  that  there  be  no  attribution  to  UN  sources,  Gordon  told  corre¬ 
spondents  Wu  had  indicated  that  CPR  “might  be  willing  to  withdraw 
volimteers  if  certain  circumstances  were  met.” 

Austin 


795.00/12-1750 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  United  Nations  Affairs  {Hiclcerson) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  December  17,  1950. 

Participants :  Mr.  Hickerson 

Sir  Keith  Officer,  Head  of  Australian  U.N.  Delegation 
BN  A — Mr.  Shullaw 

Sir  Keith  Officer,  the  head  of  the  Australian  U.N.  Delegation,  called 
on  me  today  at  his  request  to  discuss  U.N.  strategy  with  respect  to 
Korea.  He  said  he  believed  it  was  important  to  give  the  cease-fire 
committee  sufficient  time  to  attempt  to  achieve  its  objectives,  and  that 
it  was  also  important  that  the  First  Committee  adjourn  for  a  few 
days  to  provide  the  proper  atmosphere  for  the  committee  to  cany 
on  its  work.  Sir  Keith  said  that  recriminations  in  the  Fiist  Committee 
could  damage  whatever  chances  the  cease-fire  committee  might  have 
of  accomplishing  anything.  He  also  said  that  Mr.  Pearson  believed 
that  the  committee  should  not  confine  itself  to  negotiations  with 
General  AVu’s  delegation  but  should  be  willing  to  transfer  its  nego¬ 
tiations,  if  need  be,  to  Peking.  In  response  to  a  question  from  me,  he 
said  that  he  thought  the  three  negotiators  might  require  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  to  determine  whether  or  not  their  efforts  would  be 
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successful.  I  told  Sir  Keitli  that  we  would  be  agreeable  to  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  First  Committee. 

In  a  discussion  of  our  long  range  U.N.  strategy  on  the  question  of 
Korea,  I  told  Sir  Keith  that  in  the  event  cease-lire  efforts  failed  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  continued  tlieir  operations  in  Korea,  we 
believed  it  essential  that  they  be  branded  as  aggressors.  I  mentioned 
in  this  connection  Mr.  Spender’s  speech  of  December  10  in  which 
he  stated  that  we  could  not  afford  to  distinguish  between  aggression 
by  a  small  power  and  aggression  by  a  large  power  and  that  we  should 
not  water  down  the  principle  of  no  appeasement  by  the  terms  of  any 
agreement  reached  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 

I  told  Sir  Keith  that  after  branding  the  Chinese  Communists  as 
aggressors  we  favored  requesting  the  Collective  Measures  Committee 
to  recommend  effective  action  which  members  of  U.N.  might  take 
individually  and  collectively.  I  mentioned  such  possibilities  as  sever¬ 
ance  of  diplomatic  relations,  financial  measures,  trade  restrictions  and 
possibly  a  blockade  of  the  Chinese  coast.  I  told  Sir  Keith  that  in  the 
handling  of  this  problem  we  had  to  seek  a  course  of  action  between 
two  extremes.  We  certainly  do  not  intend  to  become  involved  in  an 
all-out  war  with  China — that  is  what  the  Russians  would  like  to  see 
happen.  On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  afford  to  simply  evacuate  Korea 
now  that  a  larger  aggressor  has  joined  the  North  Koreans,  except,  of 
course,  as  a  result  of  military  necessity.  I  said  that  in  branding  the 
Chinese  Communists  as  aggressors  we  should  also  do  what  we  have 
not  done  up  to  the  present,  expose  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  instigators 
of  this  aggression. 

Sir  Keith  mentioned  that  he  had  been  very  much  disturbed  by  a 
conversation  earlier  in  the  week  between  Aanbassador  Makin  and 
Mr.  Rusk  on  the  question  of  Formosa.  He  said  that  he  understood 
^Ir.  Rusk  had  stated  that  one  of  our  interests  in  keeping  Formosa  out 
of  Chinese  Communists  hands  arose  from  our  belief  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  might  return  to  the  Chinese  mainland  by  the  choice  of  the  Chinese 
people.  He  said  that  he  was  certain  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
thoroughly  discredited  and  would  never  be  recalled  by  the  Chinese 
people.  Mr.  Shull  aw  said  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  conversation 
to  which  Sir  Keith  referred  and  that  he  was  certain  Mr.  Rusk  had 
not  meant  to  imply  that  this  was  a  major  point  in  his  review  of  the 
political,  diplomatic  and  strategic  significance  of  Formosa.  Mr.  Shul- 
law  said  that  he  understood  it  to  be  a  casual  reference  and  recalled 
that  Mr.  Rusk  had  used  the  phrase  “choice  by  disgust”  to  describe  such 
an  eventuality. 


J.  D.  H[lCKEn80N] 
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795.00/12-1860 

Memorandum  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of 

Defense  {Marshall) 


TOP  SECRET  Washington,  December  18,  1950. 

Subject:  The  Australian  Prime  Minister's  Message  Kegarding  the 
War  in  Korea. 


1.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  reply  proposed  by  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
Australian  Prime  Minister’s  message  of  6  December  1950  ^  be  changed 
to  read  as  follows  (changes  indicated  in  the  usual  manner)  : *  * 


“I  appreciate  your  message  of  December  6,  1950,  conveyed  to  me 
by  your  Ambassador.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  understand  that  the 
present  situation  in  Korea  does  not  yet  lend  itself  to  exact  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  capabilities  and  intentions  of  the  enemy.  However,  feom 
in  view  of  the  great  mass  of  troops  which  they  have  committed,  i4 
©8'R  only  bo  aaoumcd  military  operations  should  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  immediate  military  objective  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  is  to  drive  all  United  Nations  forces  from  Korea.  While 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  he  possible  to  stabilige  a  li«e7  the  terrain  and 
maos  of  the  enemy  may  noeossitate  formation  of  beachhead  bastions 
whieh  the  United  Nations  forces  ean  be  most  effectively  deployed 
and  supportedr  While  it  may  be  initially  desirable  to  stabilize  a  well- 
defined  line  across  Korea,  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  imprac¬ 
ticability,  in  view  of  the  many  imponderables  in  a  fluid  military 
situation  involving  maneuver,  of  predicting  the  moves  and  tactics 

which  may  be  found  necessary.  While  continuing  every  effort  to 

localize  the  present  hostilities,  and  while  at  the  same  time  strengthen¬ 
ing  United  Nations  abilities  to  resist  any  further  onslaughts  that  may 
be  planned,  I  consider  it  vital  that  we  to  the  United  Nations  that  it 
not  permit  this  aggression  against  Korea  to  succeed.®  while  at  the 


same  time  sti’cngthenmg  eur  abilities  te  resist  any  further 
that  may  be  plannedT” 


For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 


Omar  X.  Bradley 
Chairman 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


^  See  the  letter  from  Ambassador  Makin  to  President  Truman,  p.  1426. 

*The  underlined  sections  represent  suggested  insertions  by  the  .TCS  while  the 
portions  crossed  out  represent  deletions  from  the  Department  of  State  draft 
proposed  by  the  JCS. 

’The  .7CS  version  of  the  text  was  approved  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
forwarded  on  December  21  to  President  Truman  who  assented  to  this  reply  to 
Prime  Minister  Menzies  on  December  22  (  795.00/12-2250).  The  reply  was  then 
transmitted  to  the  Australian  Ambassador. 
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Editorial  Note 

The  First  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  met 
on  Monday,  December  18,  from  10 : 45  a.  m.  to  12 : 40  p.  m.  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  vote  of  50  to  5,  with  4  abstentions,  a  proposal  to  adjourn 
until  the  three-member  Group  on  Cease-fire  in  Korea  was  able  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  report;  for  the  record,  see  U.N.  document  A/C.1/SR.418.  This 
was  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee  in  1950,  as  the  report  of  the 
Entezam  Group  was  submitted  on  January  2,  1951;  see  U.N.  docu¬ 
ment  A/C.1/643. 


795.00/12-1850 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoue,  December  18,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

FRioRiTT  [Received  December  18 — 1 : 41  p.  m.] 

585.  Eighth  Army  and  ROK  forces  remain  out  of  contact  with 
Chinese  Communist  forces  (Embtel  575,  December  15  and  previous). 
Tenth  coriis  continues  withdrawal  from  Hungnam  with  increasing 
CCF  pressure  reported.  Eighth  Army  still  without  firm  evidence  CCF 
have  penetrated  south  of  Pyongj’ang  in  any  appreciable  numbers.  Un¬ 
confirmed  reports  suggest  small  groups  CCF  may  have  been  in  Sariwon 
and  Namchonjom.  Patrols  operating  as  much  as  30  miles  north  38th 
parallel  on  east  coast  have  found  neither  CCF  nor  North  Korean 
forces.  However,  build  up  of  North  Korean  forces  north  of  Chunchon 
appears  to  be  proceeding.  North  Korean  prisoners  taken  in  this  area 
recently  state  it  mission  of  North  Korea  to  hold  vicinity  of  38th  paral¬ 
lel  pending  arrival  of  CCF. 

Vehicular  activity  between  Iilanchuria  and  Pyongyang  area  remains 
heavy  with  heaviest  concentration  on  Huichon-Anju  Road.  Last  night 
when  visibility  good  total  of  600  vehicles  were  observed  from  air  of 
which  about  450  were  moving  south.  Only  negligible  motor  traffic  has 
thus  far  been  witnessed  south  of  Pyongyang.  Considerable  traffic  also 
observed  last  night  on  road  leading  down  east  coast  from  maritime 
provinces. 

Hostile  aircraft  continue  to  offer  opposition  in  Sinuiju  area.  On 
December  15,  4  UN  craft  clashed  with  10  Mig’s  for  20  minutes,  one 
of  latter  being  damaged.  Yesterday  F-86’s  in  action  for  first  time, 
had  encounter  with  4  Mig’s.  Two  of  latter  were  damaged  and  probably 
downed. 


Muccio 
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795.00/12-1850 ;  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  India  {Henderson)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  Delhi,  December  18,  1950 — 5  p.  m. 

niact  [Eeceived  December  18 — 3:15  p.  m.] 

1508.  1.  I  called  on  Bajpai  today  and  imparted  to  him  contents  of 
Deptel  916,  December  17  ^  which  arrived  here  yesterday.  In  order 
that  he  might  be  able  convey  with  accuracy  what  I  had  to  say  to  Prime 
Minister  and  to  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  Cabinet  I  prepared  in 
advance  informal  memorandum  ^  setting  forth  statements  which  I  was 
to  make  to  him.  In  giving  him  this  memorandum  I  told  him  my  state¬ 
ments  should  be  considered  as  of  oral  and  informal  character  and  what 
I  gave  him  in  writing  was  merely  for  his  convenience  and  to  save 
his  time  in  preparing  memorandum  of  his  own. 

2.  Sir  Girja  read  memorandum  carefully  and  when  he  had  finished 
remarked  that  its  contents  were  so  important  that  he  felt  that  he 
should  give  it  at  once  to  Prime  Minister  for  a  top  secret  discussion 
with  certain  membere  of  Cabinet.  He  expressed  particular  interest  in 
latter  part  of  memorandum  which  indicated  that  time  might  be  at 
hand  when  it  would  be  advantageous  for  US  and  India  to  discuss 
broader  problem  as  to  how  Communist  aggression  in  Asia  was  to  be 
met.  Re  question  of  cease-fire  he  said  he  feared  hope  in  that  direction 
was  fast  ebbing.  He  deeply  regretted  that  resolutions  for  cease-fire  had 
been  introduced  so  hurriedly  into  UN  before  proper  diplomatic  prepa¬ 
rations  for  them  had  been  completed.  He  was  afraid  that  failure  of 
these  resolutions  to  achieve  any  constructive  purpose  would  make 
attaining  of  a  cease-fire  still  more  difficult.  He  was  very  depressed 
because  it  seemed  that  there  was  little  that  could  be  done  prevent 
onrush  war. 

3.  I  told  him  that  it  was  clear  international  situation  was  grave.  It 
still  seemed  to  me  that  main  hope  of  averting  war  would  be  for  all 
free  nations  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  to  aggressors  and  potential 
aggressors  that  they  had  no  sympathy  whatsoever  with  aggression  and 
would  throw  their  full  weight  against  any  power  guilty  of  aggression. 

4.  Sir  Girja  said  he  hoped  to  talk  to  me  again  about  this  matter  in 
few  daj's. 

6.  I  decided  to  have  this  discussion  with  Bajpai  rather  than  with 
Prime  Minister  because  Prime  INIinister  has  been  so  occupied  recently 
with  problems  arising  from  death  of  Patel  ®  that  he  has  not  been  able 
devote  much  attention  to  international  situation  and  is  not  acquainted 
with  latest  developments. 

‘  Transmitted  at  2  p.  m.  on  December  16,  p.  1550. 

*  Not  printed. 

’  S.  V.  Patel,  India’s  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  had  died  on  December  15  at  the 
age  of  75. 
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6.  As  I  was  about  make  my  departure  telegram  was  laid  on  Bajpai’s 
desk.  In  greatest  secrecy  Bajpai  read  excerpt  from  it.  It  -was  from 
Eau  and  stated  that  Chinese  Communist  delegate  in  New  York  had 
informed  him  categorically  that  Peiping  would  not  permit  UN  Com¬ 
mission  on  cease-fire  to  enter  China. 

7.  In  memorandum  which  I  gave  to  Bajpai  I  incorporated  in  appro¬ 
priate  place  some  information  contained  in  Seoul’s  525,  repeated  this 
Mission  as  917,  December  17.^ 

Henderson 

*  See  footnote  3  to  telegram  916,  December  15, 2  p.  m.,  p.  1552. 


795.00/12-1850 :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Embassy  in  Korea 

SECRET  Washington,  December  18, 1950 — 6  p.  m. 

467.  Weekend  press  reports  on  ROK  mass  executions  of  Commie 
collaborators  and  Rhee  statement  ordering  speedup  red  ti’ials  and 
executions  view  mil  situation  and  lack  prison  facilities  creating  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bad  reaction  here  and  abroad.  Suggest  you  informally  ap¬ 
proach  Rhee  immed,  urge  all  possible  moderation  in  imposition  death 
sentences  and  point  out  adverse  effect  reports  on  world  public  opinion 
and  on  UN,  particularly  those  UN  members  now  directly  aiding  ROK. 
Continuation  present  course  will  give  Commie  propaganda  most  effec¬ 
tive  weapon  in  further  splitting  already  divided  views  in  UN  re 
acceptability  ROK  as  presently  constituted. 

Suggest  continued  efforts  have  ROK  put  in  proper  perspective  if 
possible  by  further  detailing  numbers  arrested,  tried,  freed,  sentenced 
to  prison,  to  death;  outline  of  investigation  procedures,  methods  of 
trials,  protection  of  defendants  rights  etc.  Only  way  to  counter  emo¬ 
tional  press  reporting  wld  be  factual  accoimt  this  nature  if  facts  sup¬ 
port  such  action.  Note  press  repo  ids  state  UNCURK  investigating. 

•  Webb 


357.AD/12-1850 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  Neav  York,  December  18, 1950 — G :  35  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  18—7 : 30  p.  m.] 

Delga  448.  Re  Korea :  Cease-fire  subcommittee,  Entezam,  Rau  and 
Pearson,  invited  Gross  to  meet  with  them  Sunday  evening,  Decem¬ 
ber  17.  Present  also  at  meeting  which  lasted  over  two  and  a  half  hours 
was  Jebb. 
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Meeting  was  opened  by  Ran.  He  said  that  although  the  committee 
had  not  any  official  contacts  with  Wu,  he  had  had  informal  discussions 
with  him.  Wu  privately  reiterated  the  PRC  feeling  that  the  13-power 
Asian  resolution  re  cease-fire  is  a  trap  in  the  sense  that  Communists 
are  called  upon  to  cease  hostilities  without  any  concrete  assurances 
that  there  will  subsequently  be  broad  negotiations  with  them  on  Far 
East  problems.  He  added  that  Wu  had  asked  Rau  to  keep  trying,  that 
the  Communists  want  peace  and  that  while  he  must  return  to  Peiping 
bn  December  19,  a  mission  could  always  return.  Gross  commented  that 
_\Vu's  public  utterances  followed  entirely  the  Malik  approach  and  that 
if  the  Communists  wanted  to  settle  these  problems  they  could  do  so. 
'Gross  wanted  the  record  clear  that  the  Communists  have  from  the 
beginning  singled  out  the  US  for  vituperation  and  that  this  tactic 
'■should  be  seen  for  what  it  is. 

Rau  continued  that  in  the  light  of  his  contacts  with  Wu  and  after 
conferring  with  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  they  had 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  meet  what  might  be  a  suspicious,  but 
nevertheless  real  fear  of  entrapment  would  be  by  passing  immediately 
the  second  Asian  resolution  calling  for  the  representatives  of  govern¬ 
ments  not  named  in  the  resolution  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  existing  issues.  During  the  ensuing  discussion, 
which  ended  with  a  rejection  of  this  idea  and  the  strong  opposition 
to  it  by  Gross,  the  following  points  were  covered ; 

{a)  Calling  upon  the  representatives  of  governments  to  meet  as 
soon  as  possible  would  mean  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  ce-ase-fire  were 
in  effect  and  therefore  the  resolution  might  never  become  operative. 
Rau  would  have  been  willing  to  accept  an  amendment  to  clarify  the 
point. 

(b)  The  peaceful  settlement  of  existing  issues  which  is  language 
from  the  Truman-Attlee  communique  should  be  taken  to  mean  existing 
Far  East  issues  and  that  could  be  explained  in  speeches. 

(c)  Gross  emphasized  that  another  difficulty  with  the  resolution 
would  be  that  its  passage  would  indicate  a  quid  pro  quo  for  a  cease¬ 
fire.  On  this,  Pearson  argued  quite  strongly  that  there  would  be  no 
added  connection  between  the  two  resolutions  by  calling  up  the  second 
one  at  once. 

{d)  The  bulk  of  the  discussion  revolved  around  the  idea  of  leaving 
blank  the  names  of  the  representatives  who  should  be  called  upon  to 
make  recommendations.  Rau  had  suggested  the  US,  UK,  Soviet  Union, 
and  Chinese  Communists  and  three  others — perhaps  India,  Egypt  and 
France.  All  sorts  of  formulas  were  suggested,  all  of  which  involved 
the  US,  UK,  USSR  and  Chinese  Communists,  and  none  of  which 
provided  for  the  interests  of  the  ROK  or  Nationalist  Government  of 
China.  Entezam  advanced  several  ideas  for  leaving  blank  the  govern¬ 
ments  involved  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  period.  Rau  indicated  that 
he  would  not  accept  an  amendment  which  would  avoid  the  blank  and 
provide  simply  that  representatives  of  interested  or  directly  interested 
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grovernments  should  meet  after  the  cease-fire  became  effective.  At  that 
point,  the  idea  of  adopting  the  resolution  was  discarded. 

During  the  discussion,  Gross  emphasized  very  strongly  the  US  inter¬ 
est  in  proceeding  with  the  six-power  resolution  and  the  fact  that  we 
had  slowed  our  pace  simply  to  recognize  the  views  of  those  who  wished 
to  try  for  a  cease-fire.  He  gave  to  the  group  the  substance  of  Deptel 
584  of  December  13,  stressing  that  while  the  US  is  willing  to  negotiate 
with  the  Peiping  regime,  the  question  of  the  forum  as  raised  by  the 
blank  in  the  Asian  resolution  is  basic  and  we  would  not  accept  any 
demand  that  the  UN  should  oust  the  Nationalists  from  such  negotia¬ 
tions.  He  also  pointed  out  the  additional  items  which  the  US  might 
wish  to  suggest  during  such  negotiations. 

He  recalled  that  it  is  the  Chinese  Communists  who  are  actually 
pressing  an  offensive  and  that  we  see  the  six-power  resolution  as  the 
absolute  minimum  and  the  authority  and  future  of  the  UN  at  stake. 
He  sugg-ested  in  the  light  of  this  that  if  some  useful  idea  was  in  the 
second  Asian  resolution,  perhaps  it  could  be  added  as  an  amendment 
to  the  six-power  resolution.  Gross  referred  to  strong  domestic  feeling 
in  the  US  toward  isolationism  if  we  and  our  friends  become  separated 
on  this  question  and  he  added  that  when  the  Communists  and  Russians 
single  out  the  US  for  attack,  it  is  only  fair  to  expect  our  friends  to 
point  to  the  fallacy. 

Pearson,  asserting  his  concern  to  preserve  collective  security  ma¬ 
chinery,  felt  his  government  would  have  recognized  PRC  but  for  US 
view.  He  saw  divided  view  in  UN  on  true  motives  of  that  regime  and 
felt  that  opinion  must  be  respected,  otherwise  war  in  Far  East  without 
solid  support  could  result.  In  same  vein  Jebb  referred  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  as  “dead  duck”.  He  felt  that  present  situation  could  result  in  some 
UN  members  being  at  war  with  China  without  others  and  he  did  not 
construe  Truman-Attlee  conununique  as  providing  that  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government  should  take  part  in  negotiations  over  Far 
Eastern  problems  of  sort  envisaged  in  Asian  draft  resolution.  In  sum¬ 
ming  up.  Gross  spoke  from  substance  of  Deptel  263.^ 

When  idea  of  giving  priority  to  draft  resolution  and  passing  it  was 
abandoned,  Pearson  suggested  that  subcommittee  make  an  interim 
report  reciting  their  informal  discussions  with  Wu,  pointing  out  that 
Asian  resolution  previously  adopted  contains  in  its  preamble  indica¬ 
tion  that  further  steps  should  be  taken  for  peaceful  settlement.  Report 
or  statement  would  then  point  out  that  this  means  negotiations  not  to 
exclude  Peiping  regime.*  He  then  expressed  hope  that  US  would  state 


*  Transmitted  at  7  p.  m.  on  December  12,  p.  1532. 

’Mr.  Pearson  made  a  brief  report  to  the  First  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
Cease-fire  Group  at  the  First  Committee’s  meeting  on  December  18;  see  U.N. 
document  A/C.1/SR.418. 
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in  committee  that  Truman- Attlee  communique  indicates  that  these 
governments  would  not  exclude  Peiping  regime  from  discussions  of 
the  type  mentioned  in  preamble  of  13-power  Asian  resolution.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  a  tentative  view  which  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
themselves  wished  to  consider  further. 

Gross  commented  that  he  would  ask  instructions  and  that  while  it 
is  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  communique  to  say  that  the  Peiping 
regime  should  not  be  excluded,  it  would  have  to  be  read  in  the  light  of 
other  parts  of  the  communique,  such  as  the  reference  to  excluding  any 
thought  of  appeasement  and  the  need  for  strong  support  for  resistance 
against  aggression.  He  also  stressed  the  strong  views  of  the  US  for 
proceeding  with  the  six-power  resolution  and  evolving  policy  from 
there. 

Austin 


795.00/12-2150 

Memorcmdum  of  Conversation^  l>y  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  19,  1950. 

Participants :  Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Leva 
Secretai-y  of  the  Navy  Matthews 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Finletter 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Aimy  Johnson 
General  Omar  Bradley 
General  Hoyt  Vandenberg 
Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman 
General  Wade  H.  Flaislip 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Busk 

Secretary  Marshall  invited  me  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  the  above 
Policy  group  to  discuss  in  a  preliminary  way  the  security  of  Japan. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  received  a  telegram^  from  General 
MacArthur  asking  for  substantial  reinforcements  for  the  security  of 
J  apan  proper. 

Secretary  ISIarshall  opened  the  discussion  by  stating  that  he  has 
been  concerned  for  a  week  or  ten  days  alxiut  the  extreme  vulnerability 
of  Japan  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  Russian  onslaught.  He  said  that  the 
American  people  were  familiar  with  the  general  problem  which  would 
be  created  in  Europe  by  a  Russian  attack  and  would  expect  the  kind  of 
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difficulty  we  would  have  in  the  ovenninning  of  West  Berlin,  in  the 
advance  of  Kussian  columns  into  Western  Europe  and  in  air  attacks 
against  the  British  Isles.  He  said  that  an  attack  on  Japan,  however, 
would  disclose  a  degree  of  ‘vuilnerability  which  would  surprise  the 
American  people  and  the  resulting  shock  would  produce  a  very  serious 
situation.  Just  as  he  and  Mr.  Lovett  were  discussing  this  matter  be¬ 
tween  themselves,  he  was  brought  a  telegram  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  from  General  fSIacAHhur  asking  for  a  major  reinforcement  of 
our  forces  in  Japan.  The  question  which  he  wished  to  raise  for  dis¬ 
cussion  was  whether  there  was  any  way  in  which  we  could  “withdraw 
from  Korea  with  honor”.  He  stated  that  he  had  spoken  to  me  briefly 
yesterday  afternoon  on  the  matter  and  had  invited  me  to  come  over  to 
repeat  my  statement  of  some  of  the  political  problems  which  are 
involved. 

I  then  spoke  along  the  lines  of  the  attached  memorandum,  covered 
the  principal  points  mentioned,  but  telescoped  a  few  of  the  questions 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  investigation  which  would  be 
required  by  this  problem.  In  my  conclusion  I  strongly  emphasized  the 
need  for  maximum  improvisation  in  this  situation  in  order  to  make 
full  use  of  Korean  and  Japanese  manpower.  I  stated  that  the  questions 
which  were  being  raised  were  of  the  greatest  importance  and  that  I 
could  only  express  ceitain  preliminary  views  pending  the  Secretary’s 
return  from  Brussels ;  ^  Secretary  Marshall  indicated  that  the  present 
discussion  was  entirely  preliminary  and  exploratory. 

Secretary  Finletter  then  said  that  he  thought  we  should  keep  in 
mind  the  great  principle  on  which  we  had  entered  Korea  and  that  we 
should  continue  to  support  that  principle.  The  American  people  acted 
best  in  support  of  a  great  principle  and  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
that  factor. 

Secretary  Matthews  said  that  the  considerations  which  he  had  put 
forward  were  very  important  and  would  have  to  be  taken  fully  into 
account  but  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  American  people  would 
support  a  withdrawal  from  Korea  if  that  proved  to  be  necessary.  He 
spoke  of  his  recent  trips  around  the  country  which  had  led  him  to  that 
conclusion,  despite  the  attitude  of  metropolitan  newspapers  which  he 
doubted  were  representative  on  this  point.  He  said  he  thought  that  the 
reaction  of  the  American  people  would  be  much  worse  in  the  event  of 
a  forced  withdrawal  (a  Dunkirk)  than  in  the  event  of  a  voluntary 
withdrawal. 

Assistant  Secretary  Johnson  said  that  the  basic  benefit  of  the  great 
decision  which  had  been  made  in  June,  a  decision  which  he  thought 

’Mr.  Acheson  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council ;  related 
documentation  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  volume  iii. 
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was  the  right  one,  was  that  it  had  awakened  the  American  people  to 
the  nature  of  the  threat  which  confronts  us  and  had  unified  the  country 
behind  the  measures  which  will  have  to  be  taken  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  of  strength.  He  said  that  we  have  now  identified  our  principal 
enemy  and  are  prepared  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  meet  that  danger. 
We  have  stopped  the  downward  toboggan  of  our  military  strength. 
Between  now  and  the  time  when  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves,  he 
believes  we  should  make  the  necessaiy  decisions  on  a  purely  military 
basis  and  that  if  these  decisions  are  presented  to  the  country  by  mili¬ 
tary  leadership  they  would  be  supported  by  the  public.  He  said  politi¬ 
cal  judgments  on  such  questions  as  prestige  and  the  effect  upon  the 
attitudes  of  others  can  vary  in  much  the  same  way  in  which  psycho¬ 
logical  reaction  to  stock  market  trends  go  up  and  down.  He  said  such 
considerations  are  unreliable  as  a  basis  for  action  and  that  we  should 
do  what  is  militarily  sound.  Pie  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  what 
we  do  will  make  vei-y  much  difference  to  the  other  side  and  that  our 
action  in  Korea  will  have  very  little  effect  upon  other  moves  which 
international  communism  can  be  expected  to  make. 

Admiral  Sherman  said  that  from  a  military  point  of  view  it  would 
be  desirable  to  withdraw  from  Korea.  He  did  not  favor  further 
ground  reinforcement  from  the  United  States.  He  said  that  we  should 
play  this  problem  “down  the  middle”,  decide  what  is  right  to  do  and 
that  we  would  be  supported  by  [5^c].  He  stated  that  he  was  convinced 
that  Western  Europe  would  be  delighted  to  see  us  withdraw  from 
Korea.  He  stated  that  there  might  be  some  loss  of  prestige  and  some 
adverse  effect  in  Asia  but  that  we  might  have  to  accept  that  and  balance 
it  off'  against  our  increased  capacity  to  deal  with  the  overall  situation. 

General  Vandenberg  expressed  the  view  that,  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  desirable  to  withdraw  our  ground  forces  from 
Korea  and  to  continue  operations  by  air  and  sea  against  China.  He 
specifically  mentioned  the  destruction  of  industrial  plants  and  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  communications.  He  was  particularly  concerned  about  the 
debacle  which  could  ensue  if  the  8th  Army  were  again  outflanked  and 
driven  into  a  Seoul-Inchon  beachhead  and  there  subjected  to  per¬ 
sistent  air  and  submarine  attack.  He  said  the  problem  of  evacuating 
the  8th  Army  through  Inchon  would  become  well  nigh  impossible. 
Pie  stated  that  we  should  give  serious  attention  to  the  question  of  gain¬ 
ing  time.  If  we  now  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  plans  to  initiate  an 
early  war,  he  thought  the  point  of  greatest  danger  would  be  August 
1951,  which  he  related  to  the  completion  of  the  European  harvest.  He 
said  if  that  is  correct,  between  now  and  August  1951  would  not  work 
in  our  favor  since  we  w'ould  not  improve  our  ground  potential  sig¬ 
nificantly  but  would  in  that  period  have  given  the  Soviets  a  chance  to 
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produce  additional  atomic  bombs.  He  did  not  say  so  specifically,  but  the 
implication  was  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  precipitate  hostilities 
at  an  early  date  in  order  to  prevent  further  USSR  atomic  buildup. 

General  Haislip  said  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  sending  General 
MacArthur  the  large  reinforcements  he  requested,  but  that  if  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  send  him  an  additional  division  an  equivalent 
division  should  be  sent  to  the  European  theater.  lie  pointed  out  that 
the  divisions  now  in  training  will  not  have  completed  their  basic 
training  before  March  1,  and  that  these  divisions  now  have  in  them 
pei'sonnel  who  have  not  yet  leai  ned  how  to  be  a  basic  soldier. 

General  Bradley  said  that  the  decision  in  June  was  a  governmental 
decision  as  well  as  a  United  Nations  decision,  that  it  was  taken  basically 
for  political  purposes  (he  did  not  mean  domestic  political  purposes) 
and  that  any  decision  to  withdraw  from  Korea  should  be  made  as  a 
governmental  matter  and  perhaps  as  a  United  Nations  matter.  He 
refei’red  to  my  query  about  instructions  to  United  Nations  forces  to 
remain  south  of  the  38th  parallel  and  seemed  to  think  there  might 
be  considerable  merit  in  the  issuance  of  such  instructions.  He  did  not 
believe  we  should  withdraw  further  until  we  had  serious  indication 
that  the  enemy  would  in  fact  advance  in  strength  south  of  the  38th 
parallel.  He  though  it  unlikely  that  the  8th  Army  would  be  pinned  up 
against  the  Port  of  Inchon  and  thought  that  it  would  be  feasible  to 
withdraw  on  Pusan.  He  pointed  out  that  General  MacArthur  had 
available  to  him  some  18  divisions,  of  which  10  were  Korean.  He  stated 
that  in  all  directives  to  General  MacArthur  it  had  been  pointed  out 
that  the  security  of  Japan  was  paramount  and  that  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  has  made  his  decision  to  reinfox’ce  Korea  with  that  in  view. 
He  said  he  thought  General  MacArthur  might  well  be  able  to  spare 
one  or  two  divisions  from  Korea  for  Japan  without  having  that  make 
the  difference  between  success  or  failure  in  Korea.  General  Bradley  felt 
that  if  the  Chinese  were  really  intent  upon  driving  us  out  of  Korea, 
they  had  the  militar}’  capability  to  do  so  even  if  the  reinforcements 
which  General  MacArthur  had  requested  were  used  in  Korea  it.self. 

During,  the  above  exchange,  I  pointed  out  that  we  had  not  asked 
General  MacArthur  to  defend  the  38th  parallel  as  such,  or  even  the 
Seoul  area,  and  that  if  further  withdrawal  became  necessary  from  a 
military  point  of  view  we  would  not  interpose  any  political  objection. 
General  Bradley  thought  that  we  should  await  clear  enemy  intentions 
to  drive  in  force  south  of  the  38th  parallel  and  pointed  to  considerable 
criticism  that  our  forces  had  withdrawn  such  a  great  distance  without 
having  been  seriously  engaged  except  at  the  time  of  the  initial  Chinese 
counter-offensive. 
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[Annex] 

Memorandum  lyy  the  Assistant  Seo'etary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 

Affairs  {Rusk) 

1.  Political  Factors  Involved  in  a  Voluntary  Withdrawal  from 
Korea : 

a.  The  issue  of  aggression.  We  should  be  confronted  at  once  with 
the  crucial  question  as  to  what  we  do  about  Korean  and  Chinese 
aggression.  To  turn  away  from  the  issue  of  aggression  would  almost 
certainly  start  a  chain  reaction  of  defeatism  and  disillusionment  both 
nationally  and  internationally  which  would  be  difficult  to  halt.  To 
withdraw  from  Korea,  on  the  other  hand,  and  take  other  military 
action  against  China  might  bring  about  immediate  and  violent  re¬ 
action  from  the  USSR  which  we  are  trying  to  postpone.  The  best  way 
to  gain  time  would  seem  to  be  to  continue  the  military  operation  in 
Korea  until  it  is  clear  that  military  necessity  requires  us  to  leave.  Of 
course,  gaining  time  is  of  little  value  unless  the  time  gained  is  in 
fact  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

T).  The  commitment  to  the  Koreans.  A  decision  to  abandon  our 
Korean  allies  would  have  far-reaching  consequences.  We  would  volun¬ 
tarily  turn  over  some  20,000,000  anti-communists  to  communism.  It 
is  an  important  source  of  anti-communist  military  manpower  from 
a  non-American  source.  If  we  abandon  the  Koreans,  many  other 
present  and  potential  allies  will  get  a  lasting  impression  of  our  re¬ 
liability.  This  would  be  particularly  true  in  Japan  and  the  rest  of 
Asia.  It  would  be  interpreted  widely  as  a  signal  that  those  who  are 
exposed  had  best  now  come  to  terms  with  communism  on  the  best 
obtainable  basis. 

G.  United  States  military  'prestige.  It  would  be  a  serious  thing  for 
us  to  act  like  a  defeated  nation  on  the  basis  of  events  which  have  thus 
fax  transpired  in  Korea.  In  the  broadest  sense,  our  armed  forces  in 
Korea  represent  about  10%  of  our  present  military  manpower;  this 
10%  has  not  suffered  heavy  casualties  since  the  beginning  of  the  UN 
offensive  in  late  November.  Our  comparatively  small  force  in  the 
field  has  not  been  seriously  defeated ;  it  has  been  out-maneuvered  and 
has  been  set  back.  In  any  event,  this  force  is  not  the  measure  of  Ameri¬ 
can  power.  We  should  not  act  as  if  we  had  suffered  a  national  calamity ; 
by  doing  so,  it  will  become  a  national  calamity. 

d.  Chinese  military  and  political  prestige.  A  voluntary  withdrawal 
in  the  near  future  wmuld  leave  Chinese  military  and  political  prestige 
at  its  peak;  this  would  give  great  impetus  to  Chinese  aggression  else¬ 
where  and  to  the  consolidation  of  communism  in  China  itself.  If 
militarily  possible,  we  should  give  the  Chinese  a  chance  to  expose  their 
weaknesses  and  to  run  up  against  the  heavy  costs  of  any  large  scale 
effort  into  south  Korea.  Tliey  should  be  forced  to  take  a  large  dose  of 
American  air,  sea  and  fire-power — even  if  our  ultimate  withdrawal 
from  Korea  becomes  necessary.  Hardship  in  Korea  will  produce 
strains  on  troop  morale,  on  communist  leadership  and  on  relations 
between  Peiping  and  Moscow. 
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2.  Political  Factors  Involved  in  the  Keinforcement  of  Japan : 

a.  World  deploy'irvent  of  V.S.  forces  for  World  War  III.  Before 
deplo3dng  additional  forces  to  Japan  from  the  United  States  to  meet 
the  contingency  of  what  would  be,  in  fact,  World  War  III,  it  should  be 
decided  that  this  is  the  deployment  we  would  want  for  World  War  III. 
If  the  Soviets  attack  Japan,  World  War  III  is  upon  us.  Where  do  we 
want  our  available  forces  to  be  in  that  contingency  ? 

&.  Yital  importance  of  holding  Japan.  It  can  be  accepted  that  the 
holding  of  Japan  (as  well  as  Germany,  Western  Europe,  the  United 
Kingdom)  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  U.S.  If  there  is  a  clear  choice 
as  between  Japan  and  Korea,  priority  must  go  to  Japan. 

c.  Effect  in  Europe  of  major  remforcement  in  Japan-Korea  area. 
The  dispatch  to  Japan  of  the  divisions  now  in  training  in  the  U.S. 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  program  for  the  defense  of 
Europe. 

d.  Inter-relation  hetxceen  our  position  in  Korea  and  the  defense  of 
Japan.  We  should  not  overlook  the  close  connection  between  our 
posture  in  Korea  and  our  ability  to  defend  Japan,  because  of  the 
highly  important  political  and  psychological  factors  involved.  A  de¬ 
termined  attitude  in  Korea  is  probably  essential  to  a  capability  to 
defend  Japan  with  Japanese  assistance. 

e.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  strengthen 
our  military  position  in  Japan ;  the  question  is  how. 

3.  An  approach  to  the  problem,  as  seen  from  the  political  side : 

a.  Political  and  military  action  to  stabilize  a  position  in  Korea 

tl)  cease-fire  along  the  38th  parallel 

(2)  political  deal  calling  for  phased  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces  from  Korea 

(3 )  assistance  to  increase  effectiveness  of  ROK  forces 

(4)  Korea  to  be  left  in  hands  of  a  UN  Commission 

h.  Strengthening  of  military  position  in  Japan 

(1)  staging  of  3rd  Division  to  Japan  rather  than  Pusan 

(2)  rapid  increase  of  J apanese  constabulary  capability 

(3)  stand-by  plans  for  immediate  evacuation  from  Korea  to 
J  apan. 

4.  Questions  which  require  examination ; 

а.  Are  there  new  elements  in  the  situation  now  which  have  not  been 
present  since  the  Chinese  Communists  intervened  in  Korea  in  October  ? 

б.  Do  we  lack  military  equipment  for  an  increased  Japanese  con¬ 
stabulary?  If  so,  would  it  not  be  better  to  give  a  poi’tion  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  now  in  the  hands  of  the  4  National  Guard  Divisions  in  order  to 
utilize  Japanese  manpower?  We  can  assume  that  the  Japanese  would 
fight  at  least  as  well  as  Americans  for  the  defense  of  Japan ;  are  we 
not  better  off  to  keep  our  Americans  in  this  country  with  their  heavier 
equipment,  even  if  we  give  the  light  equipment  to  the  Japanese? 

c.  "VWiat  degree  of  mobility  can  we  count  upon  in  moving  our  forces 
from  Korea  to  Japan  in  the  event  of  World  War  III  ? 
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d.  To  what  extent  can  we  improve  our  ability  to  defend  Japan  by 
increasing  our  air  and  naval  power  in  the  vicinity  ? 

e.  How  far  should  we  go  in  making  concessions  on  a  Korean  settle* 
ment  in  order  to  remove  our  forces  to  Japan  with  UN  blessing? 

/.  Assuming  the  increased  threat  of  general  war,  what  do  we  esti* 
mate  we  need  for  the  defense  of  Japan,  quite  apart  from  the  Korean 
issue? 

g.  How  do  we  relate  the  defense  of  Japan  to  the  defense  of  Alaska 
as  priority  demands  upon  our  capabilities  ? 

A.  Can  we  find  a  way  in  the  near  future  to  reinforce  our  garrison 
in  the  Philippines  ? 

i.  In  the  event  of  World  War  III,  would  the  atom  bomb  be  avail¬ 
able  to  play  any  role  in  the  Japan-Korea  theater  of  operations? 

j.  Does  the  problem  of  the  defense  of  Japan  suggest  any  modifica* 
tion  of  our  priorities  as  to  mobilization,  e.g.,  should  we  put  any  special 
emphasis  on  aircraft  carriers  or  any  other  particular  types  of  weapons  ? 

J{.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  we  can  make  more  effective  use  of 
Korean  manpower  within  our  own  units,  thereby  making  up  in  com¬ 
bat  strength  for  aire  gap  caused  by  deployment  of  certain  units  from 
Korea  to  Japan?  Can  we  reinforce  our  units  in  Japan  by  attached 
J  apanese  ? 

t.  Should  we  ask  Canada,  Australia  or  othere  to  provide  additional 
forces  for  the  pretection  of  UN  air  bases  in  Japan^  in  the  event  they 
could  furnish  partially-trained  units  for  limited  service  in  Japan? 


795.00/12-1950 

Memorandum  hy  the  Ambassador  at  Large  (Jessup)  to  the  Assistant 
S  eci^ef  ary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affahs  (Rusk)  . 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  19,  1950. 

It  is  suggested  that  Ambassador  Boheman  might  be  asked  to  call 
and  that  he  be  told  we  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Swedish 
Ambassador  at  Peiping  to  speak  to  the  Chinese  Government  along  the 
following  lines. 

The  Swedish  Government  has  noted  the  statement  of  Vice  Minister 
Chang  to  the  eff’ect  that  the  United  States  had  not  so  far  given  a 
concrete  opinion  about  hoping  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  Oiinese 
Government  of  course  knows  that  the  Swedish  Government  has  very 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States.  It  is  in  a  position  to  inform 
the  Chinese  Government  that  it  believes  that  the  United  States  desires 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Korean  conflict.  More  specifically,  it  believes 
that  the  United  States  Government  would  be  willing  for  its  part  to 
support  a  reasonable  arrangement  for  a  cease-fire  in  Korea.  The  Swed¬ 
ish  Government  believes  that  the  United  States  would  Jiot  be  willing 
to  make  any  arrangements  which  were  not  approved  through  the 
appropriate  channels  of  the  UN  but  the  Swedish  Government,  as  a 
mernber  of  the  United  Nations,  believes  that  the  appropriate  UN 
bodies  would  also  support,  such  an  arrangement.  The  Swedish  Govern- 
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ment  further  believes  that  if  a  cease-fire  could  be  arranged  it  would 
thereafter  be  possible  to  initiate  discussions  either  formally  or  in¬ 
formally  about  the  solution  of  other  problems  in  the  Far  East.  It  be¬ 
lieves  it  possible,  for  example,  to  consider  in  regard  to  Korea  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  withdrawal  from  the  country  of  all  non-Korean  forces 
provided  that  a  UN  Commission  suitably  composed  could  participate 
in  assisting  in  the  process.  (If  questioned  on  the  point  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Swedish  Ambassador  to  say  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
difficulty  in  having  a  representative  of  the  Peiping  Government  in¬ 
cluded  in  such  a  Commission.)  In  response  to  other  questions  he  could 
also  indicate  that  if  the  negotiations  were  arranged  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  subject  would  be  excluded  from  the  agenda  of 
such  talks.  He  woidd  not  be  in  a  position,  however,  to  suggest  what 
solutions  of  any  of  the  problems  might  be  agreed  to  if  such  tallcs  should 
be  initiated.  It  would  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  talks  to  explore 
possibilities  of  agi'eed  solutions. 

Philip  C.  Jessup 


795.00/12-1950 :  Telegram 

The  Political  Adviser  in  Japan  (Sebald)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

CONFIDENTIAL  Tokto,  December  19,  1950. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  19 — 2 :  55  p.  m.] 

CX-51634.  This  is  Sebald’s  unnumbered.  Department  pass  Seoul. 
UN  Command  deeply  disturbed  by  continuing  reports  of  inhumane 
treatment  of  political  prisoners  by  ROK.  ICRC  delegate  Korea  has 
sent  full  report  on  subject  to  Geneva  and  similar  report  being  hand 
carried  this  date  to  President  Rl^ee  by  ICRC  delegate  Tokyo.  Com¬ 
plaints  center  around  (1)  atrocious  conditions  existing  in  Seoul 
prisons  and  (2)  brutal  and  arbitrary  mass  executions  of  alleged 
political  prisoners,  including  women  and  children,  by  ROK  au¬ 
thorities.  These  executions  reported  having  particularly  demoralizing 
effect  on  British  forces,  in  whose  area  many  of  killings  have  taken 
place.  British  troops  reported  on  one  occasion  to  have  disarmed  firing 
squad  before  execution  could  take  place. 

UN  Command  has  regarded  trial  and  punishment  of  collaborators 
and  other  political  offenders  as  internal  matter  for  ROK  and  has 
consequently  refrained  from  taking  any  action  with  regard  thereto 
beyond  bringing  atrocity  reports  to  attention  responsible  ROK 
authorities.  Representations  of  UN  command  and  American  Embassy 
Seoul  appear  from  continuing  reports  to  have  had  little  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  is  feared  these  excesses  may  serve  to  cast  discredit  on 
entire  ITN  Korean  effort. 

This  message  for  information  and  possible  comment. 


Sebald 
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320/12-1950 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Amtin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  December  19,  1950 — 7 : 11  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  19—8 : 16  p.  m.] 

Delga  453.  Following  report  Pearson-Ross  telecon  late  this  after¬ 
noon.  Twelve-power  Asian  group  met  immediately  after  Committee  1 
adjournment  yesterday  morning  and  thereafter  expressed  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  three-power  group  that  group  had  neither  said  nor  done  any¬ 
thing  to  reassure  Chinese  Communists  that  they  would  not  be  lured 
into  trap  by  acceptance  cease-fire  with  nothing  open  in  way  of  dis¬ 
cussions  after  cease-fire. 

At  meeting  of  three-power  group  yesterday  afternoon  Rau  wanted 
to  issue  press  statement  calling  attention  to  twelve-power  resolution 
providing  for  discussions  in  relation  to  cease-fire  resolution.  Entezam 
and  Pearson  opposed  any  public  statement  at  this  time  and  any  action 
pending  contemplated  Rau  conversation  with  Wu  this  morning. 

Rau  saw  Wu  this  morning  and  got  nowhere;  he  reported,  however, 
that  Chinese  Conununists  made  cryptic  remarks  to  effect  they  hoped 
to  be  back  soon.^ 

Three-power  group  met  at  lunch  today  and  were  to  meet  again  this 
evening  to  consider  sending  telegram  probably  tonight  to  Peiping 
along  following  lines:  Three-power  group  anxious  that  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  on  part  Chinese  Communists,  in  considering  tele¬ 
gram  group  sent  last  Saturday  ‘Je  cease-fire  resolution,  and  no 
misunderstanding  re  twelve-Asian  power  resolution  concerning  dis¬ 
cussions.  Chinese  Communists  may  be  assured  if  cease-fire  resolution 
implemented  negotiations  can  follow  at  once  as  twelve-power  resolu¬ 
tion  could  be  adopted  by  Assembly  at  once.  It  was  view  of  twelve 
Asian  sponsors  of  resolution  calling  for  discussions  as  well  as  three- 
power  cease-fire  group  that  Government  of  CPR  would  participate  in 
discussions.  Group  felt  that  adoption  twelve-power  resolution  could 
provide  channel  for  peaceful  settlement  outstanding  issues  in  Far  East 
affecting  interests  of  US,  UK,  Soviet  Union  and  China.  Telegram 
would  end  on  note  that  cease-fire  must,  of  course,  first  be  put  into  effect. 

Pearson  said  that  if  telegram  sent  it  would  not  commit  anyone  else 
to  anything.^ 

With  regard  to  procedure  in  Committee  1,  Pearson  said  they  had 
found  out  that  three-powder  telegram  to  Peiping  last  Saturday  was  not 
received  there  until  7  o’clock  yesterday  morning.  Pearson  said  that  if 

'The  delegation  from  the  People’s  Repnblie  of  China  departed  on  December  19. 

*The  text  of  the  message  sent  by  the  Cease-fire  Group  to  Chou  En-lal  on 
December  19  Is  printed  in  U.N.  document  A/C.1/643. 
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reply  not  received  by  Thursday  morning,®  three-power  group  planned 
to  send  to  Peiping  that  morning  short  telegram  setting  in  effect  a 
deadline,  but  not  laying  down  an  ultimatum,  to  effect  that  three-power 
group  must  begin  preparation  of  its  final  report  to  Assembly  not  later 
than  Tuesday,  December  26.  Pearson  said  group  would  prepare  its 
report  in  course  next  week  with  view  to  Committee  1  meeting  early 
first  week  in  January.  Eeport  would  include  text  of  telegram  referred 
to  above  concerning  negotiations. 

Austin 


•  December  21. 


795.00/12-2050 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  December  20,  1950 — 8  p.  m. 

PRiORiTT  [Received  December  20 — 2 ;  11  p.  m.] 

589.  Reference  Deptel  467,  December  18;  Embtel  561,  December  11.^ 

Guards  from  West  Gate  and  Mapo  prisons,  Seoul,  executed  total 
39  prisoners  tried  and  condemned  by  Seoul  district  court  under  Na¬ 
tional  Emergency  Law  Number  1,  in  major  cemetery  area  just  north 
of  Seoul  on  December  ,15.  Executions  were  observed  by  British  soldiers, 
one  warrant  officer  making  written  report  to  this  [his?^  C.O.  assuming 
executions  of  casual  character  with  doubtful  legality,  and  alleging 
small  girl  as  well  as  two  boys  killed.  These  allegations  reported  to 
UNCURK  and  to  foreign  press,  latter  seeming  accept  at  face  value 
and  cabling  accordingly.  UNCURK  informally  queries  Home  Minister 
and  J ustice  Minister,  as  well  as  a  Reuters  correspondent  who  had  not 
seen  these  executions,  but  who  reported  on  some  executions  at  San- 
won,  North  Korea,  which  were  quite  unrelated  but  which  seemingly 
latter  attempted  to  connect.  (Both  Embassy  and  British  Legation 
previously  had  investigated  Reuters  reports  on  Sariwon,  finding  that 
anti-Communist  NK  guards  employed  by  US  civil  assistance  teams, 
had  conducted  Sariwon  executions  during  period  UN  withdrawal.) 
Embassy  informed  today  UNCURK  has  dropped  question,  following 
investigation  and  satisfaction  executions,  however  badly  handled,  were 
results  sentence  passed  by  legally  constituted  court  accordance  with 
law.* *  UNCURK  had  sent  military  observer.  Colonel  White,  Canada, 
to  observe  exhumation  bodies  on  December  17,  wdiich  was  conducted 
under  orders  Home  Minister  and  Justice  Minister.  Exhumation  proved 
allegations  re  shooting  children  wholly  false. 

*  Latter  not  printed ;  It  provided  stati.stlcal  information  on  the  disposition  of 
Communist  collaborators  In  the  Seoul-Inchon  area  by  the  Republic  of  Korea 
(79.O.00/12-1150). 

*For  UNCURK’s  report  following  its  investigation  into  the  executions,  see 
F.N.  document  A/1881,  pp.  20-22. 
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Facts  appear  to  be  that  civil  courts  (Seoul  district  court)  from 
October  1  to  December  15,  under  Emergency  Law  Number  One,  pro¬ 
mulgated  Taejon  June  28,  convicted,  sentenced  391  persons,  of  whom 
242  have  been  executed,  all  by  shooting.  Prewar  executions  by  hanging, 
but  death  house  destroyed  during  war,  never  restored,  and  prison 
authorities  substituted  musketry  for  rope.  Article  12  this  law  permits 
execution  either  by  hanging  or  shooting.  Recently,  owing  uncertainty 
security,  Seoul  executions  speeded  up,  leading  to  these  executions. 
These  figures  do  not  include  military  executions  following  court  mar¬ 
tial,  whose  prisonei-s  are  handled  separately. 

Emergency  Law  Number  One,  June  28,  states  purpose  to  punish 
anti-national  criminal  acts  rapidly  and  strictly  in  emergency  situation 
caused  by  NK  “puppet  group”  invasion,  provides  in  article  3  for  death 
sentences  for  those  committing  following  crimes  during  emergency 
period,  which  period  to  end  when  public  peace  restored:  (1)  murder, 
(2)  arson,  (3)  rape,  (4)  destniction  or  damage  military  transporta¬ 
tion,  communications,  water  supply,  electric  or  gas  facilities,  govern¬ 
ment  facilities,  maps,  important  documents,  (5)  extortion,  robbery, 
illegal  distribution  munitions  or  other  important  (war)  materials  in 
large  quantities,  (6)  acts  causing  jail  break.  Most  those  convicted,  exe¬ 
cuted,  reportedly  charged  under  (1),  (2)  or  (4)  especially  (4). 

Pei-sons  executed  December  14-15  had  been  sentenced  by  Seoul  dis¬ 
trict  court  between  November  15  and  December  10  as  being  guilty 
violation  one  or  more  of  six  crimes  specified  in  law  as  carrying  death 
penalty,  yoimgest  were  21  (2)  and  oldest  was  50. 

Owing  public  furor  caused  by  second  day's  executions  (British 
troops  threatening  shoot  any  guards  attempting  execute  others  in  their 
area)  and  foreign  correspondents  cabling  stones  of  mass  executions 
without  trial  (allegedly  by  police  who  actually  were  not  involved  at 
all),  government  has  suspended  executions  for  time  being  until  can 
find  suitable  execution  place  and  method.  Justice  Minister  reported 
to  cabinet  could  not  have  executions  in  prison  area  since  prisoners 
(over  5,000  now  in  West  Gate  prison)  would  riot  if  they  heard  shots. 
Embassy  officer  discussed  subject  today  with  Vice  Minister  Justice 
and  chief  penal  administration,  Justice  Ministry,  who  agreed  would 
cause  erection  triple  gallows  enable  execution  remaining  151  awaiting 
execution  within  prison,  would  not  shoot  any  moro. 

President  has  issued  orders  to  Justice  ^Minister  hereafter  before  any 
one  executed  his  family  must  be  notified,  and  be  permitted  take  cus¬ 
tody  of  body  after  death ;  chaplain  of  desired  faith  must  be  allowed 
give  pre-execution  solace  and  accompany  prisoner  during  execution 
if  requested.  This  is  in  addition  to  normal  practice  requiring  attend¬ 
ance  executions  by  physician  and  representative  public  procurator.  In 
cases  reported,  two  physicians  and  two  public  procurators  were  pres¬ 
ent.  President  has  also  stated  to  press  is  preparing  program  for  review 
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capital  sentences  to  see  if  cannot  commute  some  of  them.  It  is  reported 
that  President  will  issue  amnesty  list,  either  on  Christmas  or  New 
Year’s  day,  commuting  some  sentences  and  paroling  or  pardoning 
other  prisoners. 

Today  Vice  Minister  Justice  called  at  EUSAK  headquarters  and 
then  at  Embassy  asking  assistance  arrange  transportation  4700  pris¬ 
oners  from  Seoul  to  Taejon,  Taegu  and  Pusan  prisons.  These  include 
300  convicted  and  given  life  sentences,  and  900  charged  but  not  yet 
tried  who  are  expected  to  receive  life.  Koreans  greatly  concerned  that 
Communist-oriented  prisoners  should  not  be  left  in  prisons  for  Com¬ 
munists  to  release  if  they  should  take  Seoul.  Last  June  Communists 
opened  West  Gate  and  Mapo  prisons,  armed  prisoners,  and  many  of 
latter  became  greatest  scourge  of  Seoul  citizens  during  Communist 
occupation,  even  more  so  than  invading  army.  This  memory  haunts 
many  Koreans,  who  are  determined  not  to  have  the  experience 
repeated. 

Understand  Korean  Government  intends  issue  statement  explaining 
these  facts. 

Embassy  believes  same  correspondents  misunderstood  President’s 
reference  to  speeding  up  trials  (Embassy  officer  was  present).  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  President  had  paid  surprise  visit  to  West  Gate  Prison,  with 
Home  Minister  and  Justice  Minister,  made  careful  inspection,  left 
order  (1)  improve  food  and  sanitation;  (2)  improve  quality  prison, 
hospital  care;  (3)  speed  up  trial  of  prisoners  so  innocent  could  be 
released  and  present  long  delays  before  trial  be  ended.  Embassy  under¬ 
stands  was  reference  to  this  which  President  made  at  press  conference, 
rather  than  saying  had  urged  speed  up  of  executions. 

Repeated  information  Tokyo  unnumbered. 

Muccio 


795.00/12-2050 

'Memorandum,  of  Conversation^  hy  Mr.  Charles  P.  Noyes.,  Adviser 
on  Security  Council  Affairs.,  United  States  Mission  at  the  United 
Natiom 

coxFiDEXTTAii  [New  York,]  December  20, 1950. 

US/'S/1650 

Subject :  Dropping  Korea  Question  from  Security  Council  Agenda 
Participants :  Mr.  Denis  S.  Laskey, 

United  Kingdom  Delegation 
Mr.  C.  P.  Noyes, 

United  States  ^Mission 

Laskey  reported  that  after  the  United  States  Embassy  had  dis¬ 
cussed  this  question  with  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Foreign  Office  had 
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sent  them  new  instructions.  The  present  position  remains  as  pre¬ 
viously,  that  it  is  legally  very  doubtful  that  the  Assembly  has  the 
riffht  to  make  recommendations  to  ^lember  States  on  the  Korean 
question  while  the  matter  remains  on  the  Security  Council  agenda. 
The  Foreign  Office  therefore  continues  to  feel  that  it  is  important 
that  at  some  time  the  Security  Council  should  drop  this  question  from 
its  agenda. 

They  realize  that  throughout  this  month  there  are  very  real 
political  difficulties.  They  are  willing,  thei-efore,  to  go  on  for  the  rest 
of  this  month  without  raising  the  issue  themselves.  Laskey  was  not 
sure  what  their  position  would  be  if  other  Delegations,  before  the 
end  of  this  month,  raised  this  issue  and  it  became  a  hot  potato.  This 
would  put  them  in  a  very  difficult  position.  He  thought  barring  this 
eventuality  his  Delegation  would  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  any 
resolution  implementing  a  cease-fire — if  that  were  possible — or  the 
Six-Power  resolution. 

In  regard  to  the  Six-Power  resolution,  he  thought  it  could  be 
made  an  exception  on  the  ground  that  in  the  same  resolution  the 
Council  had  been  prevented  from  passing  it;  also  that  it  did  not  make 
recommendations  to  Member  States  but  merely  stated  a  policy.  The 
British  certainly  would  have  grave  difficulties  with  any  second-step 
resolution  which  did  make  recommendations  to  IMembers.  Laskey 
thought  the  Foreign  Office  would  be  anxious,  after  January  1, 
to  have  the  Security  Council  drop  the  matter  from  its  agenda 
so  as  to  eliminate  this  difficulty.  He  thought  this  could  easily  be  done 
when  Quevedo  is  President. 

Laskey  indicated  that  the  British  had  discussed  this  in  Common¬ 
wealth  IMeeting.  He  thought  that  the  point  of  view  he  had  expressed 
was  the  general  feeling  of  the  Commonwealth  Group. 


795.00/12-2050 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Louis  Henkin  of  the  Office  of  United  Nations 
Political  and  Security  Affairs  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  United 
Nations  Political  and  Security  A  ffairs  ( Bancroft) 

SECRET  [Washington,]  December  20, 1950. 

Subject;  Ambassador  Gross’  Interpretation  of  Department’s  Views 
on  Negotiations  Concerning  Korea. 

Delga  448  from  New  York,  December  18,  reflects  an  apparent  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  Department’s  views  on  the  question  of  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  Korean  settlement,  particularly  as  to  the  forum  of  nego¬ 
tiations  and  the  participants.  I  take  it  our  position  is  as  follows; 

1.  After  a  cease-fire  is  arranged,  we  are  willing  to  discuss  the  Korean 
question  and  if  necessary  other  Far  Eastern  problems. 
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2.  We  are  prepared  to  consider  these  questions  either  in  an  appropri¬ 
ate  UN  organ  or  in  diplomatic  discussions  of  a  more  or  less  formal 
character. 

3.  In  a  discussion  in  a  permanent  UN  organ  in  which  China  is  repre¬ 
sented  we  are  prepared  to  let  the  Peiping  regime  sit  at  the  table  and 
participate  in  the  discussion  but  we  will  not  agree  to  its  being  seated 
to  represent  China.  In  such  organ  the  Chinese  seat  would  continue 
to  be  held  by  the  present  Chinese  Delegation  which  could,  of  course, 
exercise  full  rights  of  discussion  and  vote  like  other  members. 

4.  If  discussions  are  held  outside  the  UN  we  are  prepared  to  deal 
directly  with  representatives  of  the  Peiping  regime.  Though  we  would 
want  to  be  sure  that  any  group  assembled  was  not  “loaded”  against  us, 
we  have  no  fixed  views  on  what  other  goverimients  might  participate 
in  such  negotiations.  Whether  the  Chinese  Nationalists  would  also 
take  part  would  depend  on  subject  of  discussion.  E.g.,  we  would  not 
wish  them  to  participate  in  a  discussion  of  Korea ;  they  would  have  to 
take  part  if  Formosa  were  discussed. 

If  the  above  represents  our  position  it  seems  higlily  misleading  to 
say  as  Delga  448  does,  “The  question  of  the  forum  as  raised  by  the 
blank  in  the  Asian  resolution  is  basic  and  we  would  not  accept  any 
demand  that  the  UN  should  oust  the  Nationals  from  such 
negotiations.” 

Mr.  Hickerson  may  want  to  call  Ambassador  Gross  to  clarify  an}' 
misapprehensions  on  this  matter.^ 

*No  record  of  such  a  telephone  call  has  been  found,  but  see  the  instructions 
to  the  U.S.  Mission  at  the  United  Nations  contained  in  telegram  602,  infra, 
which  was  approved  by  Mr.  Hickerson. 


320.2/12-2050  :  Telegram 

Tlie  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

TOP  SECRET  Washington,  December  20, 1950 — 4  p.  m. 

PRIORITY 

602.  In  view  of  the  undeniably  heightened  danger  of  general  war, 
we  should  overlook  no  honorable  possibility  of  bringing  about  a  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  in  Korea.  We  believe  it  therefore  wise  not  to  become 
overly  entangled  in  the  procedural  ma.ze  into  which  cease-fire  and 
other  proposals  have  developed  and  to  take  stock  of  our  basic  purposes. 

1.  The  reason  for  United  Nations  action  in  Korea  was  to  repel 
North  Korean  aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Korea.  There  has 
now  been  added  the  aggression  of  China.  If  the  Free  World  is  to 
survive,  we  cannot  voluntarily  permit  aggre.ssion  to  be  rewarded.  On 
this  point  we  will  not  compromise  or  bargain. 

2.  Our  objective  in  Korea  has  never  varied  from  that  of  the  United 
Nations  resolutions:  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and 
democratic  country.  AVe  had  hoped  and  still  hope  to  bring  that  about 
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by  peaceful  means  under  United  Nations  procedures.  Neither  we  nor 
the  United  Nations  were  committed  to  bring  it  about  by  whatever 
force  would  be  required;  the  enemy  is  now  in  fact  capable  of  prevent¬ 
ing  a  UN  military  success  in  all  of  Korea. 

3.  We  have  consistently  desired  and  still  desire  the  earliest  possible 
withdrawal  of  United  Nations  forces  from  Korea;  this  must,  as  a 
minimum  be  accompanied  by  a  cessation  of  North  Korean  attacks 
across  the  38th  parallel  and  withdr’awal  of  Chinese  forces.  It  is  our 
earnest  desire  that  the  Entezam  Group  will  be  successful  in  arranging 
a  cease-fire  which  could  lead  to  a  generally  acceptable  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  for  Korea,  including  acceptance  by  Korea’s  neighbors.  To  this 
end  we  are  willing  to  discuss  the  matter  in  a  forum  or  procedure 
which  would  include  the  Chinese  Communists.  Despite  undoubted 
basic  differences  in  ultimate  purposes,  there  may  at  least  be  room  for 
discussion  leading  to  mvdus  If  they  desire,  as  they  have  stated, 

a  ceSvSation  of  hostilities  and  a  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from 
Korea,  then  some  accommodation'  might  be  possibl&  and  we  should 
be  able  to  discuss  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  holding  of  such  dis- 
cussiorrs  should  not  depend  upon  prior  commitments  from  either  side 
as  to  positions  to  be  taken  in  discussions,  and  discussion  itself  does  not 
constitute  appeasement. 

Orrr  obligations  under  the  Charter  and  our  consistent  record  of 
seeking  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  make  discussions  in  the  present 
instance  for  us  a  natural  course  of  action. 

Therefore,  if  our  friends  in  the  UN,  including  Entezam,  Pearson 
and  Rail,  and  the  Chinese  Communists  underetand  our  basic  willing¬ 
ness  to  talk  and  to  use  peaceful  methods,  they  may  be  able  to  work 
out  a  situation  to  bring  this  about. 

We  have  immediately  in  mind  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the 
militaiw  situation  stabilized  at  the  38th  pamllel.  We  believe  an  effort 
to  achieve  this  prior  to  any  Communist  offensive  across  the  parallel 
is  of  great  importance. 

'We  suggest  that  you  use  the  foregoing  as  a  basis  for  discussions 
with  Rail,  Entezam  and  Pearson. 

If  the  question  of  negotiation  on  other  matters  is  raised  you  should 
be  guided  by  fourth  paragraph  of  Department’s  916  of  December  15 
to  New  Delhi. 

Wkbb 


320/12-2050 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  December  20,  1950 — 5 :  55  p.  m. 

PRiORixr  [Received  December  20 — 6 : 26  p.  m.] 

Delga  458.  Re  Korea — cease  fire.  Following  is  report  of  telecon 
Fawzi  Bey  and  Ross  on  latter’s  initiative  this  afternoon.  Fawzi  said 
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that  no  meetings  of  Asian  group  as  whole  were  being  held,  although 
various  members  of  group  were  meeting  separately.  He  said  they  were 
not  dealing  with  anything  at  moment  of  any  substantive  importance. 
He  said  he  thought  we  had  to  adjust  our  thinking  to  tempo  somewhat 
slower  than  that  of  NY.  He  said  he  saw  ahead  of  us  necessity  of 
making  big  choice  between  stiff  position,  and  appeasement.  Asked  his 
views  concerning  timing,  he  said  he  thought  we  should  wait  until  two 
or  three  days  after  arrival  Wu  in  Peiping  so  that  from  practical  point 
of  view  we  do  not  give  Communists  excuse  that  they  have  not  had 
ample  time  to  consult  Wu.  Fawzi  thought  that  if  no  reply  had  been 
received  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  ^  we  should  then  actively  consult  with 
view  to  determining  action  in  first  committee.  He  commented  paren¬ 
thetically  that  Asian  group  had  not  even  received  reply  to  its  first 
appeal  that  Communists  not  cross  38th  parallel.* 

Austin 

^  December  25-26. 

*  See  the  memorandum  by  Hickerson,  December  5,  p.  1408. 


320/12-1050  :  Telegram 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Mission  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington,  December  20,  1950 — 7  p.  m. 

603.  He  Delga  463.^  Dept  believes  US  shld  agree  with  procedure 
and  timetable  for  Comite  I  advocated  by  Pearson.  In  indicating  our 
willingness  to  go  along  with  proposed  procedure  to  Entezam  group^ 
you  shld  point  out  that  if  Chi  Commies  attack  UN  forces  across  38th 
parallel  in  force  we  wld  assume  that  procedure  wld  be  modified. 

Webb 

^  Received  at  8 : 16  p.  m.  on  December  19,  p.  1578. 


795.00/12-2150 :  Telegram 

The  Anxbassador  in  Korea  {Muccio)  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

secret  Seoul,  December  21,  1950 — 2  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  21 — 2 :  26  a.  m.} 

596.  Embtel  585,  December  18.  During  past  3  days  UN  forces  in 
Eighth  Army  sector  continued  out  of  contact  with  CCF.  Light  contact 
was  maintained,  however,  with  North  Korean  forces  in  38th  parallel 
area  ranging  from  due  north  of  Seoul  to  slightly  east  of  Chunchon. 
Most  significant  development  during  3  day  period  has  been  receipt  of 
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intelligence  reports  indicating  movement  of  CCF  forces  southeast 
from  Pyongyang  area  and  south  from  Koksan  area  toward  parallel 
areas  opposite  Uijongou  and  Chunchon  corridors  leading  to  Seoul. 
These  reports,  while  not  firm,  suggest  there  may  be  from  1  to  2  CCF 
armies  deploying  north  of  parallel.  Unfortunately,  visibility  has  been 
so  poor  past  3  nights  that  vehicles  sightings  have  been  inconclusive. 

Communist  air  activity  has  been  slight  past  3  days.  There  were  no 
sightings  on  eighteenth  and  twentieth;  there  were  2  sightings  on 
nineteenth,  one  of  which  included  two  iNIigs  observed  as  far  south  as 
Pyongyang. 

ifuccio 


795.00/12-2150  :  Telegram 

Tlie  Ambassador  in  Korea  {Miu;cio)  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seotji.,,  December  21,  1950 — 1  p.  m. 

[Received  December  21 — 12 ;  03  p.  m.] 

595.  Re  Embtel  589  December  19  \20'\.  Although  President  had 
ordered  suspension  executions  pending  discovery  appropriate  means 
and  place,  and  establishment  method  review  as  well  as  general  am¬ 
nesty,  seemingly  only  civil  side  government  has  taken  action  comply. 
Justice  Ministry  issued  necessary  orders,  is  preparing  an  amnesty 
decree  for  issuance  tomorrow  which  is  reported  will  involve  I’elease 
about  half  those  now  in  prison  under  charges  violation  Emergency 
Law  No.  1,  while  reprieving  most  of  those  awaiting  death  sentences. 
Justice  Minister  has  prepared  public  statement  regarding  law,  trials 
and  executions,  which  was  expected  have  good  effect,  and  to  be  issued 
today. 

Yesterday  afternoon  ROK  Army  JAG  office  attempted  conduct 
execution  undetermined  number  persons  convicted,  sentenced  by  court- 
martial  in  same  general  area  of  encamimient  UK  29th  Brigade  where 
other  executions  had  resulted  in  adverse  publicity.  Before  British 
officers  could  obtain  interpreter  and  interfere,  17  persons  had  been 
killed,  according  British  report,  “brutal”  and  “criminal”  fashion, 
although  facts  supporting  this  conclusion  not  stated.  Presumably 
refers  to  shooting  in  groups  through  back  of  head  over  open  grave. 
British  officers  then  stopped  executions,  examined  warrant  of  execu¬ 
tion,  bearing  appronriate  seal  of  Chief  of  Staff  and  took  name  of  JAG 
Major  present.  Elocution  party  including  undetermined  number 
prisonere  then  returned  Seoul. 

Commanding  Officer  UK  29th  Brigade  has  issued  order  prohibiting 
further  executions  this  area,  British  troops  will  stop  them  and  will 
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bring  responsible  person  before  him  “by  force  if  necessary  to  be  dealt 
■with”.  He  informed  British  Charge  “I  am  less  interested  in  the  type  of 
justice  than  in  the  effect  on  my  troops”. 

Facts  have  been  communicated  informally  to  President,  who  is 
understood  now  issuing  sharp  orders  to  Defense  Ministry  for  appro¬ 
priate  action. 

Bepeated  info  Tokyo  unnumbered. 

Muccio 


795.00/12-2150 :  Telegram 

The  Ambassador  in  Korea  {^luccio')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  Seoul,  December  21,  1950 — 6  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  21 — 1 :  54  p.  m.] 

602.  Korean  xVrmy  has  instituted  inquiry  into  conduct  of  executions 
in  British  area  yesterday,  has  given  assurances  to  British  Charge  will 
be  no  further  executions  in  British  area,  and  that  lieutenant  in  charge 
firing  party  is  being  held  for  court  martial  jiroceedings.  Embassy 
officer  examined  court  martial  records  yesterday’s  executions. 

58  persons  condemned  to  death  by  Military  Court  (57  for  espionage 
and  1  for  murder)  were  to  be  shot  yesterday;  20  were  shot  before 
British  stopped  proceedings,  remainder  were  returned  to  West  Gate 
Prison.  Of  total  4  were  women,  youngest  being  29 ;  youngest  man  was 
20.  All  executions  now  suspended  pending  investigation  procedure 
and  review  of  cases. 

President  issuing  proclamation  tomorrow  announcing  extensive 
amnesty  effective  December  23,  is  expected  reduce  prison  population 
by  lie-tween  30-50%.  Wiring  separately. 

Minister  Justice  and  Home  Minister  appeared  before  UNCURK 
tliis  afternoon,  made  oral  statements  similar  to  that  in  Justice  Min¬ 
istry  release  (Embtel  600,  December  20  [21^  and  announcing  details 
amnesty  program.  UNCURK  will  make  press  release  shortly  describ¬ 
ing  same.’* * 

Justice  Ministry  arranging  with  EUSAK  for  transportation  for 
2900  major  criminals  from  Seoul  to  Taejon  and  Taegu  prisons  within 
next  few  days.  Will  leave  approximately  2,000  ordinary  criminals  in 
prison  here. 

Repeated  info  Tokyo  unnumbered. 

Muccio 


*  Telegram  600  not  printed ;  the  text  of  the  public  statement  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  .Justice  is  in  U.N.  document  A/1881,  pp.  20-22. 

*Text  ihid.,  p.  22. 
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795.00/12-2150 

Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
A  ffairs  {Rusk)  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ^ 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  21,  1950. 

Subject :  Our  Course  of  Action  in  Korea 

1.  General  MacArthur  has  asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stalf  for  all 
four  of  the  National  Guard  divisions  now  in  this  country  in  order  to 
reinforce  his  position  in  Japan.^ 

2.  There  is  attached  (Tab  A)  a  memorandum  of  conversation  which 
I  had  with  senior  members  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  Decem¬ 
ber  19.  The  preliminary  line  I  took  in  that  conversation  is  contained 
in  notes  (Tab  B)  attached  to  the  memorandum  of  conversation.®  These 
notes  were  prepared  in  consultation  with  Messrs.  Matthews,  Nitze, 
Jessup  and  Armstrong. 

3.  At  Tab  C  ^  there  is  a  proposed  broad  line  of  action  for  us  to  take 
in  the  light  of  the  present  situation  in  Korea.  (This  is  not  yet  agreed  to 
by  all  concerned.)® 

4.  It  will  be  desirable  to  arrange  a  discussion  with  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  this  matter  before  Christmas. 

[Annex] 

Memorandum  by  the  Assista/nt  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 

Affairs  {Rusk) 

Course  op  Action  in  Korea 

1.  U.S.  objectives  in  the  present  situation  in  Korea  should  be 

{a)  to  maintain  the  solidarity  of  the  UN  in  resistance  to  aggression, 
fully  exposing  the  character  of  the  Communist  assault  upon  world 
peace ; 

{b)  to  stabilize,  if  possible,  a  position  in  Korea  at  the  38th  parallel 
by  political  means,  and  to  reinforce  this  effort  by  military  means  if 
that  can  be  done  without  risking  the  destruction  of  U.S.  forces ; 


^  A  manuscript  notation  on  the  source  text  by  Lucius  D.  Battle,  Special  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  indicated  that  Mr.  Acheson  saw  this  memorandum. 

“  On  December  22,  tlie  JCS  informed  General  MacArthur  that  no  additional 
divisions  would  be  deployed  to  the  Far  East  pending  a  governmental  decision 
on  future  U.S.  courses  of  action  in  Korea  {Record  of  the  Actions  Taken  by  the 
Jo-int  Chiefs  of  Staff,  p.  76). 

®  See  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Rusk,  December  19,  p.  1570,  and  the 
annex  thereto. 

*  Printed  as  the  annex  to  this  document. 

'The  parenthetical  statement  was  written  in  manuscript  on  the  source  text, 
presumably  by  Mr.  Battle. 
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(c)  to  prevent  tlie  extension  of  the  hostilities  in  the  Far  East  and 
to  avoid  heavier  commitments  of  U.S.  forces  in  that  area  in  face  of  the 
danger  of  general  war ; 

(d)  to  rind  means  honorably  to  withdraw  U.S.  forces  from  Korea 
at  the  earliest  opportunity ; 

(e)  to  use  whatever  time  is  available  to  strengthen  Japanese  and 
Korean  ability  to  contribute  to  their  own  defense. 

2.  General  MacArthur’s  directives  should  be  clarified  in  order  to 
make  clear 

(a)  which  major  unit  or  units,  if  any,  he  is  authorized  to  withdraw 
from  Korea  to  Japan  as  a  security  force  in  Japan ; 

(Z))  that  he  should  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  Korean  man¬ 
power  in  further  fighting  in  Korea ; 

(c)  that  he  is  not  required  to  hold  any  particular  position  in  Korea 
regardless  of  cost,  but  that  he  should  attempt  to  stabilize  a  position  in 
Korea  wherever  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  success ; 

(d)  that  maximum  effort  be  made  by  air  and  sea  power  to  punish 
enemy  forces,  and  to  reduce  their  morale  and  military  prestige, 
to  disclose  any  weakness  in  their  ability  to  maintain  effective  forces  in 
combat  over  extended  supply  lines ; 

(e)  that  if  it  becomes  imijracticable  to  stabilize  any  position  in 
Korea,  it  is  contemplated  that  UN  forces  would  withdraw  on  Pusan 
and  be  evacuated  as  a  matter  of  military  necessity ; 

(/)  that  in  the  event  of  any  attack  or  direct  threat  against  Japan, 
the  security  of  Japan  continues  to  be  regarded  as  paramount; 

(ff)  that  maximum  efforts  be  made  to  enable  the  Japanese  to  con¬ 
tribute  more  effectively  to  their  own  security  by  the  further  organiza-. 
tion  of  mobile  police  reserves,  coast  guard  protection,  air  field  security, 
home  guard,  civilian  defense,  etc. 

3.  Our  political  effort  should  be  directed  toward 

(a)  a  cease-fire  in  the  vicinity  of  the  38th  parallel; 

(5)  a  settlement  for  Korea  permitting  the  phased  withdrawal  of 
non-Korean  forces  from  the  peninsula ; 

(c)  a  course  of  negotiations  on  Far  Eastern  questions,  the  purpose 
of  which  would  be  (1)  to  gain  time,  (2)  to  seek  a  modus  vivendi 
which  would  bar  further  armed  aggression  by  China,  or  (3)  fully 
to  disclose  the  real  character  of  Chinese  Communist  aggression  and 
to  enlist  the  energies  of  non-Communist  Asia  to  meet  it; 

((^)  a  consolidation  of  the  free  world  coalition. 

4.  Our  program  in  the  UN  should  bo  based  upon  the  following 
steps : 

(a)  a  cease-fire,  followed  by  negotiations  on  Korea  and  other  Far 
Eastern  questions; 

(5)  if  there  is  no  cease-fire  and  a  continuation  of  Communist 
offensives  across  the  38th  parallel,  the  UN  should  promptly  pass  (1) 
the  six-power  resolution  on  Korea  and  (2)  a  further  resolution  naming 
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Peiping  as  an  aggressor  and  asking  the  Collective  Measures  Committee 
to  recommend  to  Members  of  the  UN  the  collective  measures  it  would 
be  feasible  to  take  under  the  circumstances. 


795.00/12-2250 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  'by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  22,  1950. 

Subject:  Swedish  Effort  to  Arrange  Cease-Fire  in  Korea 

Participants :  Mr.  Erik  Boheman — Swedish  Ambassador 
Dean  Rusk — Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

I  asked  the  Swedish  Ambassador  to  come  to  the  Department  today 
and  told  him  that,  despite  what  appeared  to  be  a  Chinese  Communist 
rejection  of  a  cease-fire,  we  wished  to  leave  no  reasonable  course  un¬ 
explored.  It  seemed  to  us  that  it  might  be  useful  if  the  Swedish  Gov¬ 
ernment  thought  it  possible  for  the  Swedish  Ambassador  at  Peiping 
to  make  another  effort  to  disclose  the  basic  American  viewpoint  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  to  attempt  to  ascertain  just  what  their  real 
purposes  are  in  the  present  situation.  I  thereupon  went  over  with  him 
the  attached  memorandum,  explaining  that  we  had  drafted  it  as  a 
statement  which  might  be  made  by  the  Swedish  Ambassador  for  con¬ 
venience  sake.^  Mr.  Boheman  indicated  that  he  fully  appreciated  this 
method  of  presenting  our  views. 

Upon  reading  the  memorandum  Mr.  Boheman  thought  that  it  was  a 
very  important  and  constructive  step  and  he  felt  sure  that  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  wish  to  act  immediately.  He  said  that  he  would  let  us 
know  of  any  results. 


^  The  text  of  the  statement  was  identical  with  that  in  the  memorandum  of 
December  19  from  Ambassador  Jessup  to  Mr.  Rusk,  p.  1576,  except  that  at  the 
end  of  the  antepenultimate  sentence  the  following  words  were  added  after 
“such  talks” :  “which  would  be  appropriate  for  consideration  by  the  parties 
involved”. 

357.AD/ 12-2250  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  New  York,  December  22, 1950 — 6 : 40  p.  m. 

[Received  December  22 — 7 : 41  p.  m.] 

Dclga  460.  Re  Korea — cease-fire  committee.  Pursuant  to  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Top  Secret  602  of  December  20,  Ross  and  Hyde  called  upon 
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Riddell,  Rau  and  Entezam  separately  and  thereafter  had  luncheon 
with  Chauvel,  Colson,  Ordonneau  and  Laskey.  Jebb  joined  us  after 
luncheon. 

In  calling  on  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Three  we  stressed 
the  US  earnest  desire  to  see  the  group  succeed,  our  realization  that  an 
attack  across  the  38th  parallel  might  occur  at  any  time  and  the  belief 
that  the  effort  to  achieve  cessation  of  hostilities  prior  to  any  such 
offensive  is  of  great  importance.  We  wanted  to  be  certain  that  any 
questions  or  views  of  the  group  should  be  discussed  and  each  of  the 
three  at  least  touched  upon  the  question  of  withdrawal  of  UN  forces. 
In  discussing  this,  we  developed  the  points  contained  in  reftel.  We 
added  that  we  would  like  to  see  the  group  succeed  rather  than  simply 
make  a  record. 

The  press  had  telephoned  the  three  about  a  radio  report  that 
Chou  En-lai  had  declared  the  Committee  of  Three  illegal  and  that 
therefore  PRC  would  not  deal  with  it.^ 

Riddell  had  just  heard  this  radio  report  and  having  talked  to 
Pearson  by  phone  seemed  discouraged.  He  felt  that  it  remained  only 
for  the  committee  to  write  its  report,  assuming  that  the  radio  informa¬ 
tion  was  correct.  He  thought  it  unlikely  that  the  committee  would 
receive  any  direct  communication  from  Peiping.  He  thought  that  the 
UC  military  terms  for  a  cease-fire  were  eminently  fair  if  only  there 
were  some  way  to  communicate  them.  He  felt  that  they  were  the  answer 
to  at  least  one  point  made  in  the  radio  report,  that  a  cease-fire  would 
trap  the  PRC  into  allowing  UN  forces  to  build  up  their  strength.  He 
was  interested  in  the  idea  of  examining  the  general  principles  which 
would  cover  the  possible  withdrawal  of  UN  forces  and  felt  this  would 
have  been  very  useful  to  use  a  week  ago  but  with  no  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  now  open,  he  was  doubtful  how  this  approach  could  bo 
communicated. 

Ran  had  just  heard  the  radio  report  and  while  he  was  waiting  for 
a  confirmation  and  he  had  not  seen  any  text,  he  assumed  that  it  was 
a  rejection  of  the  committee’s  efforts.  He  considers  the  situation  very 
serious  as  offering  the  alternative  between  war  w’ith  China  and  the 
sort  of  negotiated  settlement  that  is  not  likely  to  occur.  He  considered 
his  own  role  extremely  responsible  and  felt  under  great  tension. 

Early  in  the  convereation  he  brought  up  the  subject  of  Formosa 
and  the  7th  Fleet.  In  this  connection  he  restated  what  he  said  in  the 
conversation  with  Cohen  reported  in  our  topsec  434  of  December  14. 
We  pointed  out  simply  that  we  would  not  reject  the  inclusion  of  such 
an  item  in  any  conversation  following  a  cease-fire  but  that  we  thought 
his  line  looked  in  the  direction  of  at  least  some  advance  commitment 


‘  See  telegram  Delga  461  from  New  York,  infra. 
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on  the  substantive  question.  Rau  commented  simply  that  he  ■wanted 
reaffirmation  of  what  had  previously  been  said  by  US  Government 
officials  and  that  that  was  in  no  sense  a  new  element.  He  pressed  the 
point  that  in  his  view  the  US  had  made  a  mistake  which  it  should  be 
willing  to  recognize  by  the  restatement  of  its  position  on  Formosa. 

He  then  mentioned  the  withdrawal  of  troops  as  one  of  the  things 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  particularly  interested  in  but  felt 
this  presented  no  real  difficulty  to  them  or  us.  He  thought  it  simply 
would  be  part  of  an  overall  plan  which  he  would  like  to  be  in  a  position 
to  present  to  them — ^^a  cease-fire  and  progressive  withdrawal  of  troops 
after  the  unification  of  Korea  and  assurances  on  broad  discussions  of 
FE  problems. 

He  felt  that  the  US  was  too  much  committed  to  a  military  solution 
of  the  problem  of  Korea  and  we  corrected  this  view  by  pointing  out 
that  our  objective  was  that  of  the  UK  resolution  and  that  neither  wo 
nor  the  UN  were  committed  to  bring  about  a  solution  by  force. 

He  was  worried  that  he  could  not  himself  explain  or  understand  the 
motivation  of  the  PRC  or  the  USSR.  He  referred  to  a  “report  from 
Washington”  that  the  USSR  was  in  fact  acting  as  a  restraining  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  PRC  and  he  also  mentioned  a  rumor  that  the  USSR 
had  some  concern  that  the  large  troop  concentration  in  North  China 
might  be  a  threat  to  it. 

He  reflected  general  discouragement  and  indicated  no  particular 
ideas  about  what  the  group  might  do  next  other  than  verify  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  radio  reports  and  write  its  own  report.  He  did  mention 
a  hint  which  might  be  developed  that  negotiations  might  be  under¬ 
taken  with  the  NK  regime  to  carry  out  the  fiction  that  they  were  in 
control  of  the  situation  and  form  the  key  toward  the  withdrawal  of 
Chinese  Communist  “volunteers”. 

Entezam  was  gloomy,  stating  that  he  had  never  wanted  to  be 
Involved  in  the  Committee  of  Three,  he  thought  he  had  acquitted 
himself  reasonably  well  in  the  GA  and  then  found  himself  faced 
with  this  task  which  presented  great  difficulties  for  him  personally 
in  the  light  of  his  country’s  situation.  From  the  start  he  had  not  seen 
how  the  group  could  succeed,  but  he  had  been  willing  to  try  his  best. 
His  approach  was  rather  more  technical  than  the  others  in  that  he 
could  see  no  point  in  discussing  a  possible  cease-fire  unless  and  until 
a  channel  is  opened  up  to  talk  with  the  PRC.  He  thought  the  radio 
reports  were  probably  true  and  that  it  therefore  remained  for  the 
group  simply  to  write  the  best  sort  of  report  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  He  felt  that  the  US  is  primarily  interested  in  what  happens 
next  and  therefore  should  think  about  what  to  do  next  and  write  off 
the  cease-fire  group.  He  did  mention  the  thought  that  perhaps  some- 
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tiling  would  come  of  trying  to  find  out  where  the  NK  regime  is  and 
talk  to  them.  He  also  suggested  that  the  proposed  CFiM  could  deal 
with  this.  If  there  were  any  good  will  or  willingness  to  negotiate  the 
problem  of  Korea,  it  would  not  in  his  opinion  be  too  difficult  to  work 
it  out.  He  felt  that  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire  suggested  by  the  UC 
were  entirely  fair.  He  commented  that  of  coui-se  the  withdrawal  of 
UN  forces  would  be  one  of  the  first  topics  that  would  be  taken  up  if  a 
channel  were  opened.  As  far  as  the  CFM  is  concerned,  there  would 
then  be  the  problem  of  how  to  include  the  PKC,  they  being  a  directly 
interested  party. 

During  luncheon  with  Chauvel  and  the  UK  advisers,  we  reported 
generally  the  above  and  Chauvel  picked  up  at  once  and  developed 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  discuss  the  Korean  question  and  a  cease-fire 
in  the  projected  CFM.^  Jebb  clearly  disliked  the  idea  of  getting  out¬ 
side  of  European  problems  and  wondered  how  the  PRC  could  be 
heard.  He  also  asked  whether  Chauvel  would  be  willing  for  the  CFM 
to  consider  IC.  Chauvel  replied  he  had  no  instructions  but  added  that 
he  felt  that  that  problem  was  being  effectively  handled  by  France 
itself.  Chauvel  attempted  to  interpret  our  discussions  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  of  three  and  our  desire  to  have  them  succeed  as 
indicating  a  willingness  to  give  them  some  mediatory  functions  for 
some  indefinite  period  in  the  future.  We  pointed  out  that  while  we 
Avere  willing  to  gi^^e  them  every  assistance,  we  felt  that  if  they  received 
no  answer  or  an  equivocal  answer  from  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
the  course  of  the  next  week,  their  usefulness  will  be  largely  at  an  end. 
He  added  that  at  least  the  committee  was  one  device  which  could  be 
used  to  attempt  a  political  settlement.  Jebb  at  once  picked  up  and 
commented  on  the  possible  withdrawal  of  UN  forces  from  Korea, 
which  he  characterized  as  a  reestablishment  of  the  status  quo.  We 
replied  along  the  linos  of  Deptel  602  to  show  the  incorrectness  of 
that  characterization.  He  did  feel  that  possibility  of  withdrawal  was 
an  important  element  because  it  would  be  the  next  step  after  a  cease¬ 
fire  and  the  question  would  be  how  to  convey  the  thinking  along  this 
line  to  the  PRC.  He  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  resolution  in  Com¬ 
mittee  I  attempting  to  formulate  the  withdrawal  principle.  Laskey 
pressed  strongly  his  feeling  that  we  could  not  expect  to  negotiate  a 
cease-fire  until  after  an  attack  across  the  38th  parallel.  If  such  an 

’Teleprram  612,  December  27,  to  New  York  informed  the  TI.S.  Mission  that 
the  comments  of  Chauvel,  Jebb,  and  Entezam  reflected  British  and  French  think¬ 
ing  that  a  CFM  meeting  should  and  would  be  held.  The  Department  indicated 
that  the  U.S.  position  was  that  such  a  meeting  should  be  held  only  if  pre¬ 
liminary  talks  indicated  a  mutually  acceptable  basis  which  would  make  a  meet¬ 
ing  worthwhile.  The  Mission  was  instructed  to  attempt  to  dispel  the  idea  that 
a  CFM  meeting  was  certain  to  be  held  or  that,  if  held.  Far  Eastern  Questions 
would  as  a  matter  of  course  be  on  the  agenda.  (357.AD/12-2250) 
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attack  should  come  and  we  have  the  military  stren<]^h  to  meet  it,  then 
the  PRC  would  realize  the  costliness  of  a  campaign  and  be  willing 
to  negotiate,  but  until  then  they  have  no  real  motive. 

Jebb  and  Chauvel  felt  that  the  initiative  is  now  with  the  PRC  and 
that  there  is  little  that  the  rest  can  do.  They  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  group  of  three  all  showed  a  tendency  to  sit  back  and  wait, 
although  they  realized  that  the  firet  committee  must  meet  on  or  about 
January  2  and  the  next  order  of  business  is  the  six  power  resolution. 

We  left  it  with  all  of  them  that  we  would  keep  in  close  touch  during 
the  next  few  days  and  we  emphasized  the  importance  in  our  view,  with 
which  Jebb  agreed,  of  being  ready  for  a  meeting  of  the  first  committee 
almost  at  once  in  the  event  of  a  sharp  military  attack. 

Austin 


320/12-2450  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

restricted  New  York,  December  24,  1950 — 4 : 15  p.  m. 

[Received  December  24 — 5 : 15  p.  m.] 

Delga  461.  Re  Entezam  committee  cease-fire  proposal.  Following  is 
text  message  dated  December  23  from  Chou  En-lai  to  Entezam.  Com¬ 
mittee  at  present  does  not  plan  release  text  to  press.^ 

“Peking,  December  23,  1950,  Mr.  Nasrollah  Entezam,  Pi-csident  of 
the  Fifth  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Lake 
Success. 

The  attitude  of  the  Central  Peoples  Government  of  the  Peoples  Re¬ 
public  of  China  on  the  so-called  “three-man  committee  for  cease-fire  in 
Korea”  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  is  to  be 
found  in  my  statement  issued  on  December  22.  Besides  being  broadcast 
by  the  Hsiu  Hua  News  Agency  on  the  same  date,  the  said  statement 
is  hereby  transmitted  by  cable  for  your  information. 

“Chou  En-lai,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Central  Peoples 
Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  Peking,  December  22, 
1950. 

“Statement  by  Chou  En-lai,  INIinister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Central  Peoples  Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  on  the 
resolution  concerning  the  ‘three-man  committee  for  cease-fire  in  Korea' 
illegally  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1950. 

^The  text  of  this  message  from  Chon  En-lai  was  included  in  the  report  of 
the  Cease-fire  Group  to  the  First  Committee,  dated  January  2,  1951  (U.N. 
document  A/C.1/643). 
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“The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  illegally  adopted  a 
resolution  submitted  by  thirteen  nations  concerning  a  so-called  cease¬ 
fire  in  Korea.  This  resolution  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
three-man  committee,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  current  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Entezam,  the  Indian  dele¬ 
gate  Rau,  and  the  Canadian  delegate  Pearson,  both  appointed  by  him, 
to  conduct  talks  to  determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  arrange  appro¬ 
priate  and  satisfactory  conditions  for  a  cease-fire  in  Korea,  and  then 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
With  reference  to  this  resolution,  Chou  En-lai,  IMinister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  the  Central  Peoples  Government,  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China,  issues  the  following  statement : 

‘1.  The  representative  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  neither 
participated  in  nor  agreed  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  concerning 
tile  so-called  “three-man  committee  for  cease-fire  in  Korea”  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Prior  to  this,  the  Central  Peoples 
Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  had  repeatedly  declared 
that  the  Central  Peoples  Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
would  regard  as  illegal  and  null  and  void  all  resolutions  on  major 
problems,  especially  those  concerning  the  major  problems  of  Asia, 
which  might  be  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  without  the  participa¬ 
tion  and  concurrence  of  the  duly  appointed  delegates  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China.  Therefore,  the  government  of  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  and  its  delegates  arc  not  prepared  to  make  any  contact  with 
the  above  mentioned  illegal  “three-man  committee”. 

‘2.  The  Central  Peoples  Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  has  always  held  and  still  holds  that  the  hostilities  in  Korea 
should  be  speedily  brought  to  an  end.  In  order  to  end  the  hostilities  in 
Korea,  genuine  peace  must  be  restored  in  Korea,  and  the  Korean 
j)eople  must  have  genuine  freedom  to  settle  their  own  problems.  The 
reason  why  the  hostilities  in  Korea  have  not  yet  been  put  to  an  end 
is  precisely  because  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  despatched  troops  to  invade  Korea  and  is  continuing  and  extend¬ 
ing  its  policies  of  aggression  and  war.  As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of 
the  hostilities  in  Korea,  we  here  stood  for  the  peaceful  settlement  and 
localization  of  the  Korean  problem.  For  this  reason,  the  Goveimment 
of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  that  of  the  USSR  have  re- 
j)eatedly  proposed  that  all  foreign  troops  be  withdrawn  from  Korea, 
and  that  the  Korean  people  be  left  alone  to  settle  the  Korean  problem 
themselves.  However,  the  United  States  Government  not  only  re¬ 
jected  such  a  proposal,  but  also  rejected  negotiations  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Korean  problem.  "When  the  invading  troops  of  the 
United  States  arrogantly  crossed  the  38th  Parallel,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  Octoljer,  the  TTnited  States  Government,  recklessly 
ignoring  warnings  from  all  quarters  and  following  the  provocative 
crossing  of  the  l>order  by  Syngman  Rhee  in  June,  thoroughly  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  hence  obliterated  forever  this  demarcation  line  of  politi¬ 
cal  geography.  In  the  later  part  of  November,  when  the  representative 
of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
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discussion  by  the  Security  Council  on  the  charge  against  United  States 
aggression  in  Taiwan,  he  again  submitted  the  proposal  that  the  United 
States  and  other  foreign  troops  be  withdrawn  from  Korea,  and  that 
the  people  of  South  and  North  Korea  be  left  alone  to  settle  their 
domestic  affairs.  But  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  under  tlie 
domination  of  the  United  States,  rejected  this  reasonable  peace  pro¬ 
posal  from  the  Government  of  the  Peoples  Eepublic  of  China,  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  since  the  United  States  Government  has  from 
the  veiy  beginning  refused  to  withdraw  its  troojis,  it  has  absolutely 
no  sincerity  in  ending  the  hostilities  in  Korea,  still  less  in  letting  the 
Korean  people  have  genuine  peace  and  freedom. 

‘3.  This  being  the  case,  why  does  the  American  delegate,  l\Ir.  Austin, 
now  favour  an  immediate  cease-fire  in  Korea,  and  why  does  President 
Truman  also  express  willingness  to  conduct  negotiations  to  settle  the 
hostUities  in  Korea?  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that,  when  the 
American  invading  troops  wore  landing  at  Inchon,  crossing  the  38th 
Parallel  or  pressing  toward  the  Yalu  Piver,  they  did  not  favour  an 
immediate  cease-fire  and  were  not  willing  to  conduct  negotiations.  It 
is  only  today  when  the  American  invading  troops  have  sustained 
defeat,  that  the,y  favour  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  the  conducting 
of  negotiations  after  the  cease-fire.  Very  obviously,  they  opposed  peace 
yesterday,  so  that  the  United  States  might  continue  to  extend  her 
aggression;  and  they  favour  a  cease-fire  today,  so  that  the  United 
States  may  gain  a  breathing  space  and  prepare  to  attack  again,  or  at 
least  hold  their  present  aggressive  position  in  preparation  for  further 
advance.  What  they  care  about  is  not  the  interests  of  the  Korean 
people  and  the  Asian  peoples,  nor  those  of  the  American  people.  They 
are  only  interested  in  how  American  imperialists  can  maintain  their 
invading  troops  and  aggressive  activities  in  Korea,  how  they  can 
continue  to  invade  and  occupy  China’s  Taiwan  and  how  they  can 
intensify  the  preparation  for  war  in  the  capitalist  world.  Therefore, 
the  representative  of  MacArthur’s  headquarters  said  bluntlv  that  they 
could  accept  a  cease-fire  only  on  a  military  basis  and  without  anv 
political  conditions.  This  means  that,  all  the  status  of  aggression  will 
remain  the  same  after  the  cease-fire,  so  that  they  can  fight  again 
when  they  ai’e  prepared.  Further,  they  could  take  tins  opportunity  to 
declare  the  existence  of  a  state  of  emergency  and  to  prepare  for 
mobilization  in  the  United  States,  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  thus 
driving  the  peoples  of  the  United  States,  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
down  into  the  abyss  of  war.  Is  this  not  what  INIessrs.  Truman,  Acheson, 
INfarshall  and  IMacArthur  are  doing  now?  With  reference  to  the  so- 
called  proposal  for  cease-fire  firet  and  negotiations  afterwards, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  proposal  by  the  twelve  nations  had 
neither  been  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  nor  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  irrespective  of  what  countries  are  to 
be  included  in  the  negotiating  conference,  and  even  if  all  these  had 
been  agreed  upon,  the  agenda  and  contents  of  the  negotiation  could 
still  be  discussed  endlessly  after  the  cease-fire.  If  the  conference  is 
not  a  conference  of  the  legal  Security  Council  or  of  the  legal  five 
power  conferences,  or  is  not  affiliated  to  them,  the  US  Government 
in  the  last  resort  can  still  manipulate  its  voting  machine.  Thus  to 
discuss  the  cease-fire  and  start  negotiations  now  on  the  basis  of  the 
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withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  Korea  and  the  settling  of 
Korean  domestic  affairs  by  the  Korean  people  themselves  is  to  act 
hypocritically  and  would  therefore  suit  the  designs  of  the  US  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  hence  cannot  satisfy  the  sincere  desire  of  the  peace-loving 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  three-man  committee — a  cease-fire  on  the 
spot — peacxi  negotiations — launching  of  a  huge  offensive;  this 
Marshall  formula  is  not  in  the  least  unfamiliar  to  the  Chinese  people, 
because  in  1946,  General  Marshall  assisted  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  this 
way,  repeatedly  for  a  whole  year,  and  in  the  end  had  to  admit  failure 
and  leave.  Will  the  people  of  China,  who  had  learned  this  lesson  in 
1946  and  later  gained  victory,  fall  into  such  trap  today?  No,  the 
old  ti'ick  of  General  IMarshall  will  not  work  again  in  the  United 
Nations. 

‘4.  IVIoreover,  the  present  issues  are  definitely  not  confined  to  the 
Korean  problem.  While  the  United  States  Government  was  engineer¬ 
ing  the  hostilities  in  Koi'ca,  it  despatched  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  invade 
China’s  Taiwan  and  then  bombed  northeast  China,  fired  on  Chinese 
merchant  vessels  and  extended  its  aggression  in  east  Asia.  Against  all 
this,  the  Central  Penples  Government  of  the  Peoples  Eepublic  of 
China  has  repeatedly  lodged  charges  with  the  United  Nations.  But 
under  American  domination,  the  majority  in  the  United  Nations  has 
not  only  upheld  American  aggression  against  Korea  and  supported 
American  invasion  and  occupation  of  Taiwan,  the  bombing  of  north¬ 
east  China,  but  also  rejected  the  three  proposals  submitted  by  our 
representative  on  the  charge  against  the  United  States  for  armed 
acgre^cion  against  Taiwan,  and  shelved  the  charge  of  United  States 
aggression  against  China  made  by  the  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Our  representative  was  kept  waiting  for  a  long  time  and  until  the  first 
committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  was  indefinitely 
adjourned,  he  was  not  given  a  chance  to  speak. 

_  ‘This  attitude  which  was  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  under  the  domination  of  the  Anglo-American  bloc,  obviously 
violates  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  its  purposes.  They  are  fur¬ 
thering  rather  than  checking  American  aggression.  They  are  under¬ 
mining  rather  than  defending  world  peace. 

‘What  particularly  arouses  the  world’s  indignation  is  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  several  months  the  United  Nations 
held  innumerable  discussions  on  China  or  on  important  questions  con¬ 
cerning  China,  the  delegates  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  who 
are  the  only  representatives  of  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil¬ 
lion  people  of  China,  are  still  being  kept  out  of  the  doors  of  the  United 
Nations  whereas  the  representatives  of  a  handful  of  the  Chiang 
Kai-shek  reactionary  remnants  are  still  being  allowed  to  usurp  the 
seats  of  the  Chinese  delegation  in  the  United  Nations.  To  such  an 
extent  the  Chinese  people  have  been  slighted  and  insulted  ! 

‘Therefore,  the  Chinese  people,  who,  impelled  by  righteous  indig¬ 
nation,  have  risen  to  volunteer  in  resisting  the  United  States  and 
helping  Korea,  and  thus  protecting  tlieir  homes  and  defending  their 
counti-y  ai-e  absolutely  reasonable  and  justified  in  so  doing.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  peoples’  volunteers,  who  have  been  forced  to  take  up  arms  side 
by  side  with  the  Korean  peoples’  army  to  resist  the  American  aggres¬ 
sors,  under  the  unified  command  of  the  government  of  the  Korean 
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Democratic  Peoples  Pepoblic,  are  fighting  for  their  own  existence, 
fighting  to  aid  Korea  and  fighting  for  the  peace  of  east  Asia  as  well 
as  the  peace  of  the  whole  world. 

‘5.  It  must  be  ]X)inted  out  that  the  proposal  for  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Korean  problem  submitted  by  tlie  majority  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  thirteen  Asian  and  Arabian  nations  was  originally  based 
on  their  desire  for  peace,  and  this  is  understandable.  But  they  have 
failed  to  see  through  the  whole  intrigue  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  supporting  the  proposal  for  a  cease-fire  first  and  negotia¬ 
tions  afterwards,  and  therefore  they  have  not  seriously  considered  the 
basic  proposals  of  the  Chinese  Government  concerning  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Korean  problem. 

‘The  original  thirteen-nation  resolution  was  not  wholly  palatable  to 
the  United  States  Government,  so  it  was  separated  into  two  resolu¬ 
tions.  The  first  resolution,  or  the  resolution  providing  for  the  so-called 
“three  man  committee  for  cease-fire  in  Korea”,  Avhich  is  satisfactory  to 
the  United  States,  was,  under  pressure,  given  priority  for  discussion 
and  was  consequently  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  But  the  second  resolution,  or  the  resolution  providing  for  a  ^- 
called  “neo-otiatinff  conference”  “negotiating  commission”,  with  which 
the  United  States  was  either  not  satisfied,  or  not  quite  satisfied,  was 
therefore  shelved  for  the  time  being. 

‘The  difference  between  these  two  resolutions  was  remarkably 
demonstrated  by  the  attitude  of  the  Philippine  delegate.  The  Philip¬ 
pine  delegate,  who  always  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  United  States, 
only  agreed  to  the  first  resolution  but  withdrew  from  the  second 
resolution.  This  trick  of  close  cooperation  dis^ilayed  by  the  Philipjiines 
in  the  role  of  demanding  a  cease-fire  and  by  the  United  States  in  the 
role  supporting  it  has  thus  been  exposed. 

‘From  this  fact  itself,  the  lesson  can  be  drawn  that  if  the  Asian 
and  Arabian  nations  wish  to  gain  genuine  peace,  they  must,  free  them¬ 
selves  from  United  States  pressure  and  must  abandon  the  “three  man 
committee  for  cease-fire  in  Korea”,  and  give  up  the  idea  of  cease-fire 
first  and  negotiations  afterwards. 

‘6.  The  Central  Peoples  Government  of  the  Peoples  Kepublic  of 
China  solemnly  declares  that  the  Chinese  people  eagerly  hope  that  the 
hostilities  in  Korea  can  be  settled  peacefully.  We  firmly  insist  that, 
as  a  basis  for  negotiating  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean 
problem,  all  foreign  troops  must  be  withdrawn  from  Kore^i,  and 
Korea’s  domestic  affairs  must  be  settled  by  the  Korean  people  them¬ 
selves.  Tlie  American  aggression  forces  must  be  withdrawn  from 
Taiwan,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
must  obtain  a  legitimate  status  in  the  United  Nations.  These  points 
are  not  only  the  justified  demands  of  the  Chinese  people  and  the  Ko¬ 
rean  people;  they  are  also  the  urgent  desire  of  all  progressive  public 
opinion  throughout  the  world.  To  put  aside  these  points  would  make 
it  impossible  to  settle  peacefully  the  Korean  problem  and  the  im¬ 
portant  iiroblems  of  Asia.’  ” 
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Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  2G,  1950. 

Subject :  Korean.  Cease-Fire  Effoi’ts 

Participants :  Mr.  Hume  Wrong — Canadian  Ambassador 
Dean  Husk- — Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

Ambassador  Wrong  came  in  this  afternoon  to  bring  a  message  from 
the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  Pearson  concerning  the  Korean  cease¬ 
fire  efforts.  He  said  that  Mr.  Pearson  had  been  in  touch  with  Xehru 
and  Bajpai  through  Canadian  High  Commissioner  Chipman  in  New 
Delhi.  Mr.  Chipman  had  reported  that  Panikkar  had  made  little 
progress  in  their  discussions  in  Peiping.  i\Ir.  Pearson  asked  Ambavssa- 
dor  Wrong  to  inform  us  that  the  Indian  Government  is  attempting  to 
secure  further  information  about  Chinese  policy  and  intentions.  He 
said  he  doubted  that  the  cease-fire  group  could  accomplish  anything 
now  by  direct  communication  with  Peiping.  Bajpai  has  said  that  the 
Chinese  are  not  likely  to  be  impressed  by  U.S.  assurances  of  post-cease¬ 
fire  discussions  as  these  assurances  are  couched  in  language  too  vague 
to  be  persuasive.  Mr.  Pearson  thought  that  Xew  Delhi  underestimates 
the  difliculty  in  going  beyond  the  American  position  in  the  face  of 
Chinese  fighting  in  Korea  and  in  face  of  the  Chinese  attitude  at  Lake 
Success  and  Peiping.  Xevertheless,  Mr.  Pearson  thought  that  if  the 
United  States  could  be  somewhat  more  specific  in  describing  the  sub¬ 
jects  which,  among  others,  could  be  included  in  post-cease-fire  discus¬ 
sions,  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  the  Chinese  to  reject  this  offei-, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  Formosa  and  recognition  were  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Mr.  Pearson  said  that  if  the  Americans  cannot  do  this,  the 
Chinese  may  reject  both  cease-fire  and  discussions  on  the  grounds  that 
the  U.S.  assurances  were  too  vague  to  be  worth  anything.  Although 
this  Chinese  position  might  be  unjustified,  it  might  not  appear  so  to 
many  other  countries. 

Mr.  Pe  arson  also  said  tliat  the  Chinese  may  reject  any  proposition 
made  to  them  and  may  be  entirely  insincere  in  referring  to  negotia¬ 
tions;  their  basic  agreement  with  the  Bussians  may  be  to  drive  us 
out  of  Korea  and  to  create  sis  mucli  confusion  in  the  rest  of  the  woi  ld 
as  possible. 

Finally,  ^fr.  Pearson  said  he  doubted  whether  we  should  expect  the 
Chinese  to  isolate  Korea  from  other  Far  Eastern  issues,  especially 
Formo.sa.  He  thinks  wo  might  go  even  further  than  we  have  gone  in 
linking  up  general  Far  Eastern  di?;cussious  with  the  cea.se-fire.  As 
long  as  it  is  clear  that  nothing  will  be  done  until  a  cease-lire  arrai’ge- 
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ment  is  actually  effective,  Mr.  Peai-son  does  not  think  that  this  would 
amount  to  blackmail  or  “appeasement”. 

I  told  Ambassador  Wrong  that  we  had  taken  the  position  that  we 
are  prepared  to  talk  about  anything  with  the  appropriate  parties 
followdng  a  cease-fire.  This  arises  from  our  basic  commitment  to  em¬ 
ploy  peaceful  methods  of  settling  disputes  and  differences.  1  said  I 
doubted  that  a  more  detailed  statement  of  our  views  on  the  agenda 
would  help,  and  it  could  make  the  situation  even  worse.  I  pointed  out, 
for  example,  that  if  we  now  made  it  clear  that  we  would  want  to 
talk  about  Indo-China,  Tibet,  the  ti’eatment  of  American  citizens  and 
property  in  China,  the  dismemberment  from  China  of  Sinkiang,  Inner 
Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  and  Chinese  fifth  columns  in  other  countrie.s 
in  Asia,  it  would  not  improve  the  atmosphere  in  Peiping.  We  would 
not  be  willing  to  say  on  our  own  initiative  that  we  would  specifically 
discuss  Formosa  and  recognition  following  a  cease-fire  because  that 
would  imply  that  we  were  ready  to  make  concessions  o)i  those  points. 
A  failure  to  make  concessions  later  would  be  looked  upon  as  bad  faith. 
I  stated  that  under  the  present  circumstances  the  Chinese  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  establish  a  cease-fire,  obtain  a  solution  for  Korea  which  would 
leave  that  country  under  enormous  Communist  pressure,  and  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  UN  regardless  of  the  U.S.  position.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
our  possible  assenting  to  all-out  discussions  is  as  forthcoming  as  we 
could  be  under  the  circumstances.  In  any  event,  a  further  statement 
from  us  specifically  pointing  to  discussions  on  Formosa  or  Chinese 
recognition  would  appear  to  go  beyond  a  mere  willingness  to  negotiate 
and  would  become  involved  with  substantive  concessions  in  exchange 
for  a  cease-fire.  I  further  pointed  out  to  the  Ambassador  that  it  is 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the  Chinese  Communists  would 
make  their  own  decision  about  a  cease-fire  on  the  basis  of  the  vagueness 
or  preciseness  of  the  expression  of  our  willingness  to  negotiate.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  if  they  decide  to  deliver  a  major  attack  across  the  38th  i)arallel, 
as  now  seems  inevitable,  they  will  seize  every  flimsy  pretext  for  pre¬ 
senting  their  action  in  the  best  possible  propaganda  light.  Put  we 
should  not  confuse  cause  with  pretext.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that 
wo  would  consider  Mr.  Pearson’s  views  further  and  let  him  know  if 
there  were  any  change. 


795.00/12-2750 

'Memorandum  of  Conversation,  "by  Mr.  lAirhis  D.  Battle,  Bpccial 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


TOP  SECRET  [Wasittnoton,]  December  27,  10r»0. 

This  morning  the  Secretary  saw  Mr.  Jessup,  Mr.  'Fatthews,  and 
Mr.  Rusk  and  reported  to  them  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  at 
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Blair  House  last  night.  He  said  that  in  addition  to  himself  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall,  Secretary  Snyder,  General  Bradley  and  Mr.  Short  ^ 
were  also  present.  He  said  the  President  wanted  to  discuss  the  situation 
in  Korea,  whether  we  could  hold  our  position  there,  what  we  should 
do  if  we  could  not,  etc. 

The  Secretary  said  that  General  Marshall  mentioned  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  meetings  which  had  been  held  recently  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  Defense  Department  people  and  asked  the  Presi¬ 
dent  if  he  would  like  to  attend.  The  President  said  that  he  would  and 
Secretary  Snyder  indicated  he  would  also  like  to  come. 

Mr.  Rusk  suggested  that  it  might  be  best  to  bring  the  President  into 
these  meetings  only  when  they  were  of  specihc  interest  to  him  or 
when  the  participants  were  ready  to  talk  to  him. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  General  Marshall  had  asked  him  to  open 
the  discussion  last  night.  He  had  followed  the  line  suggested  in 
Mr.  Rusk’s  paper  on  our  future  course  in  Korea.^  He  said  that  we 
were  clear  on  our  big  objective.  That  objective  is  to  take  a  stand 
against  aggression  on  a  collective  security  basis  and  retain  that  posi¬ 
tion  as  long  as  we  could.  He  said  that  reveises  did  not  warrant  with¬ 
drawal.  He  pointed  out  that  we  were  not  hopelessly  outnumbered  in 
Korea  and  that  the  Chinese  Communists  had  the  burden  of  being  on 
the  ollensive.  The  Secretary  said  that  we  should  test  out  the  Com- 
mimists  and  see  whether  they  had  the  vast  power  that  they  were 
supposed  to  have  or  whether  they  did  not  have  this  strong  power. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  the  President  agreed  that  we  should  not 
pull  out  of  Korea  and  leave  our  friends  there  to  be  murdered.  The 
Secretary  said  that  we  must  consider,  of  course,  how  we  could  even¬ 
tually  disentangle  ourselves  from  this  situation.  He  pointed  out  that 
we  had  never  intended  to  keep  a  large  force  there.  He  also  mentioned 
the  importance  of  not  conducting  a  withdrawal  which  would  result 
in  a  loss  of  these  forces  since  they  represented  so  large  a  part  of  our 
strength. 

Mr.  Acheson  asked  General  Marshall  about  the  directives  which 
have  been  given  to  General  MacArthur.  He  said  he  did  not  understand 
why  we  had  taken  the  Third  Division  out  of  Japan  and  put  it  back 
in  Korea  when  the  defense  of  Japan  was  of  primary  importance  under 
existing  directives.  General  ^Marshall  said  that  there  had  been  so  many 
directives  issued  in  connection  with  the  crisis  in  the  Far  East  that  he 
feared  there  was  some  confusion  about  them.  Pie  said  that  he  thought 
all  the  directives  should  be  reconsidered  and  rewritten  as  necessary. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  get  a  complete 
restatement  of  the  Korean  problem  for  the  President,  saying  what  we 
want  done,  how  to  proceed,  etc. 


'■  Joseph  Short,  Press  Secretary  to  President  Truman. 

*  See  the  annex  to  Rusk’s  memorandum  of  December  21,  p.  1588. 
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General  Marshall  said  he  was  worried  about  Japan.  lie  also  indi¬ 
cated  his  concern  that  if  air  attacks  started  in  Korea,  it  might  be  very 
difficult  to  get  our  troops  out.  The  General  also  said  that  he  thought 
we  could  get  our  troops  back  to  a  line  farther  South  without  using 
\losmgf\  our  forces  or  being  cut  otf  from  them.  lie  said  it  was  im¬ 
portant  that  we  have  a  I’eal  plan  for  this  movement  so  that  the  Penta¬ 
gon  woidd  know  exactly  where  it  was  going  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Jessup  asked  at  this  point  if  we  were  clear  that  we  would  accei)t 
a  withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  forces  if  the  Chinese  Communists 
Avithdrew.  Mr.  Rusk  said  that  we  Avould  and  said  this  was  included  in 
the  October  7  Resolution. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  in  the  meeting  last  night,  the  Military  had 
said  that  we  probably  would  be  able  to  hold  at  the  Kum  River  and 
a  line  going  East.  lie  said  it  would  take  all  of  our  forces  out  there  to 
hold  it  however. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  that  FE  was  worried  because  no  effoi't  was  being 
made  to  improvise  in  this  area.  He  said  that  if  we  got  into  the  matter 
too  far,  we  would  be  interfering  with  the  Military  Establishment  in 
its  operation  in  Korea.  He  said  he  did  feel  that  there  were  things 
Avhich  could  be  done  in  that  area  which  would  help  out.  He  mentioned 
the  desirability  of  getting  U.S.  dependents  out  of  Japan,  which  would 
cut  dowm  our  commitments  out  there.  He  also  mentioned  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  creating  a  civil  defense  organization  in  Japan.  He  also  said 
that  we  should  get  SCAP  so  that  it  could  be  moved  around  easily.  He 
said  that  Japanese  police  battalions  could  be  organized  and  used  in 
the  defense  of  airfields  against  possible  paratroop  invasion. 

Mr.  Acheson  suggested  that  we  make  a  list  of  these  things  for  the 
Pentagon  and  take  it  up  with  them,  stating  that  we  assume  the 
Pentagon  is  doing  these  things. 

Mr.  Rusk  agreed  that  this  was  a  good  idea.  He  also  said  that  the 
Military  Establishment  was  assuming  that  they  could  go  no  farther 
on  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  in  view  of  the  situation  out  there.  Mr. 
Jessup  said  that  we  must  get  this  question  out  of  the  JCS  and  get  the 
Secretaries  of  the  two  Departments  to  make  a  decision  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Rusk  felt  that  we  should  give  the  JCS  a  clear  chance  to  come 
through  with  their  views  before  getting  the  problem  to  the  Secretarial 
level.  Mr.  Acheson  said  there  was  nothing  else  we  could  do  to  jret  a 
cease-fire  resolution.  Mr.  Rusk  said  that  we  had  said  as  much  as  we 
could  to  the  Peiping  Government  in  the  message  sent  through  the 
Swedish  Government. 

^Ir.  Jessu?)  suggested  we  consider  the  same  message  to  the  TT.S.S.R. 
that  we  did  to  the  Chinese  Communists.  He  said  it  was  possible  that 
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the  Chinese  Communists  had  not  told  the  Russians  about  our  message, 
and  that  there  might  be  an  additional  value  to  having  it  go  to  them 
through  a  more  direct  channel. 

Mr.  Matthews  asked  what  the  Russians  had  to  gain  from  a  cease  fire. 
]Mr.  Rusk  said  that  if  it  were  possible,  although  he  doubted  it,  that  the 
Russians  were  trying  to  restrain  the  various  Communists,  this  might 
help. 

Mr.  Rusk  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  no  enemy  air  activity 
over  Korea  recently.  He  said  there  was  a  greater  military  capability 
here  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  troops  than  some  of  the  U.S. 
military  people  seemed  to  think.  He  said  it  would  be  very  bad  for  us 
to  come  out  of  Korea  in  defeat  if  there  were  any  chance  of  our  making 
a  better  stand. 

]^rr.  Acheson  went  back  to  the  meeting  at  Blair  House  last  night  and 
said  that  General  Bradley  was  concerned  over  what  would  happen  to 
the  forces  in  Korea  if  war  came.  Mr.  Acheson  said  he  was  asked 
whether  the  United  Nations  would  pass  a  resolution  condemning  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  asking  them  to  withdraw  if  the  Cliinese  Com¬ 
munists  launched  a  great  attack  over  the  38th  parallel.  Mr.  Aclieson 
said  that  he  had  replied  that  we  thought  that  the  United  Nations 
would  pass  such  a  resolution  if  this  attack  were  launched. 

Mr.  Acheson  then  said  we  must  consider  steps  that  we  could  take  to 
bi'ing  the  fighting  to  an  end  and  permit  us  to  get  out  of  Korea. 
Mr.  Rusk  said  there  were  three  ways  of  doing  this : 

(1)  To  win  a  military  victory  in  Korea  and  stabilize  the  situation. 
He  said  this  was  not  within  our  capabilities. 

(2)  To  make  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  ac¬ 
cept  some  stabilization  by  making  it  so  costly  for  them  that  they 
could  not  afford  not  to  accept. 

(3)  To  get  out  in  defeat  voluntarily  or  under  pressure  and  then 
to  continue  our  harassing  tactics. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  that  he  preferred  (2)  above. 

The  Secretary  asked  whether  if  we  intended  to  bring  about  (2)  the 
Russians  woidd  bring  in  air  and  sea  power.  He  said  that  if  they  wanted 
to  deny  us  success  initially  they  would  want  to  now.  INIr.  Jessup  said  he 
doubted  that  they  would  bring  in  air  and  sea  power  localh?^  unless  they 
were  willing  to  do  it  generally  because  this  would  set  off  a  major  war. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  that  they  could  have  dealt  us  a  heavy  blow  by  air 
attack  during  the  evacuation  and  that  they  did  not  do  so.  He  said  that 
the  blow  could  have  destroyed  any  possibility  we  had  of  defending 
Japan.  He  said  if  they  had  wanted  to  start  a  general  war,  this  would 
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have  been  a  good  way  to  do  it.  ]Mr.  Aclieson  said  that  the  Pentagon 
was  worried  over  a  disaster  of  this  nature  and  wliat  might  happen  to 
our  general  situation  if  such  a  disaster  occurred.  ^Ir.  Rusk  pointed  out 
that  this  same  sort  of  thing  could  be  done  at  any  time  in  Europe.  He 
said  we  took  the  risk  in  June  that  entry  into  Korea  would  lead  to 
general  war. 

Mr.  eTessup  asked  whether  we  had  the  air  capabilities  of  knocking 
out  both  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok,  to  which  Mr.  Rusk  replied 
that  we  did  not  except  by  using  the  atom  bomb. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  that  we  could  get  solidarity  in  the  free  world  by 
holding  in  Korea  until  the  Chinese  Communists’  intentions  became 
clear.  If  they  went  into  Indochina  and  their  intent  in  Tibet  became 
clear,  we  would  undoubtedly  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  British 
and  F rench  to  stay  with  us. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  our  other  alteimative  was  to  pull  out  of  Korea,  let  the 
Chinese  Communists  get  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations  and  possibly 
withdraw  the  Seventh  Fleet  from  Formosa.  He  said  that  he  felt  that 
some  continuation  of  the  Korean  operation  was  necessary  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  sec  w’hat  they  are  up  against. 

Mr.  Jessup  asked  whether  we  should  bomb  the  power  plants  at  the 
Yalu  River  if  the  Chinese  Communists  crossed  the  38th  parallel  in 
great  numbers.  Mr.  Rusk  said  that  he  thought  that  if  a  major  attack 
occurred,  we  should  attack  any  targets  anywhere  in  Korea.  He  said 
that  they  had  thought  in  FE  that  we  should  wait  and  see  whether 
w’e  had  any  bargaining  position  for  a  cease  fire  if  we  left  the  power 
plants  alone.  He  said  the  Military  had  told  him  that  it  would  take 
three  weeks  of  conventional  bombing  to  destroy  the  plants. 

Mr.  Matthews  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  power  plants  gave  us 
any  leverage  on  a  cease  fire.  Mr.  Rusk  said  that  he  thought  it  probably 
did  not  either. 

IMr.  Acheson  said  that  the  matter  of  additional  guard  divisions  mov¬ 
ing  into  Korea  [Japan?]  was  not  mentioned  at  Blair  House  last  night. 

Mr.  Rusk  again  expressed  his  fear  that  we  were  not  exploiting  the 
situation  as  much  as  we  should.  He  said  that  perhaps  we  should  get 
General  Marshall  and  see  what  could  be  done.  Mr.  Jessup  said  that 
he  would  think  that  the  General  would  want  the  decisions  made  here 
rather  than  in  the  field  by  General  MacArthur. 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  we  take  the  paper  which  Mr.  Rusk 
had  prepared  and  go  over  it  again  to  decide  what  we  wanted  to  accom¬ 
plish,  how  to  go  about  it,  how  much  time  it  would  take  and  then 
discuss  with  the  Military  how  we  moved  ahead. 
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795.00/12-2750 

Me'tnorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  {Rusk) 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  27,  1950. 

Sub j ect :  Swedish  Approach  to  Chinese 
Participants :  Mr.  Erik  Boheman — Swedish  Ambassador 
Dean  Rusk — Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

The  Swedisli  Ambassador  called  on  me  at  noon  today  to  tell  me 
that  Ambassador  llammerstroni  had  delivered  to  Vice  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Chang  the  views  which  we  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Boheman  on 
December  22.  Mr.  Ilammerstiom  reported  that  he  was  “coldly  re¬ 
ceived”.  He  said  that  Chang  asked  a  few  questions  about  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  cease-fire  commission,  that  Chang  referred  to  the  speech 
which  had  been  made  by  Chu-Teh  outlining  the  Chinese  position,^  that 
Chang  had  also  mentioned  the  six  points  contained  in  Chou-en-lai’s 
recent  statement.^  l\Ir.  Ilammerstrom  had  the  impression  that  he  would 
probably  hear  again  from  Chang  but  that  he  anticipated  that  Chang’s 
reply  would  be  in  the  form  of  additional  questions. 

Mr.  Boheman  said  that  he  would  let  us  know  if  his  Government 
received  anything  further.  I  thanked  him  and  asked  him  to  thank  his 
Government  for  their  cooperation. 

^  Reference  is  to  an  address  made  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Peking  on  December  24, 
held  to  celebrate  the  recent  North  Korean  and  Chinese  victories  in  Korea  and  to 
welcome  the  Chinese  Peace  Delegation  returning  from  the  Second  World  Peace 
Congress  in  Warsaw;  the  text  of  the  address  is  printed  in  People’s  China,  Jan¬ 
uary  16, 1951,  Supplement,  p.  8. 

“  For  text,  see  telegram  Delga  461,  December  24,  p.  1594. 
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Memorandum  hy  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 

SECRET  [Washington,]  December  27, 1950. 

XIE-12 

National  Intelligence  Estimate* 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  EARLY  EMPLOYIVIENT  OF  CHINESE  NATIONALIST 

FORCES  IN  KOREA 

Assumption:  That  hostilities  have  not  spread  beyond  the  borders  of 

♦The  intelligence  organizations  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  participated  in  the  preparation  of  this  estimate,  and 
State,  Army,  and  Navy  concur  in  it.  A  dissent  by  the  intelligence  organization  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  is  appended  as  an  annex.  Tb.is  paper  is  based 
on  information  available  on  23  December.  [Footnote  in  the  source  text.] 
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Korea  at  the  time  of  a  decision  to  employ  Chinese  Xationalist  forces 
in  Korea,  f 

1.  The  Chinese  Nationalists  have  otfered  a  task-force  of  33,000 
troo[)s  for  service  in  Korea  and  possibly  conld  provide  a  greater 
number  without  jeopardizing  the  security  of  Taiwan.  Nationalist 
troops  have  undergone  extensive  and  i)rolonged  training,  but  due  to 
inept  leadership  and  poor  living  conditions  there  is  some  question  of 
their  morale.  The  majority  of  Nationalist  troops  on  Taiwan  have 
come  from  the  more  temperate  zones  of  China,  and  a  contingent  for 
Korea  probably  woidd  require  training  and  some  re-equipment  before 
being  committed  to  combat  in  cold-weather  operations.  In  other 
respects,  the  initial  Nationalist  contingent  for  Korea  would  be  well- 
e([uipped  and  could  be  transported  to  Korea  in  fourteen  days.  The 
Nationalist  troops  are  experienced  and  familiar  with  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  tactics.  Nationalist  units  should  perform  comparatively 
efficiently  under  good  leadership  and  adequate  supervision,  but  might 
be  susce])tible  to  Communist  propaganda  and  sutfer  a  substantial 
number  of  defections  if  permitted  to  operate  independently  in  areas 
beyond  the  immediate  tactical  control  of  UN  commanders. 

2.  The  presence  or  the  absence  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in 
Korea  in  the  limited  numbers  estimated  to  be  available  within  the 
immediate  future  woidd  not  be  a  major  factor  affecting  the  ability 
of  UN  forces  to  establish  and  hold  a  defensive  line  across  the 
})eninsula  against  numerically  vastly  superior  Chinese  Communist 
forces. 

3.  If  a  protracted  defense  of  a  beachhead  is  undertaken,  the 
presence  of  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  could  make  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution,  provided  they  were  operating  under  good  leadership  and 
adequate  supervision. 

4.  Whatever  the  military  outcome  in  Korea,  the  employment  of 
Chinese  Nationalists  there  would,  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  further 
identify  the  US  with  the  Chinese  Nationalists  and  would  constitute 
a  moral  commitment  for  continuing  US  support  of  the  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalist  regime.  In  addition,  the  employment  of  Chinese  Nationalist 
forces  in  Korea  would  immediately  raise  difficult  problems  involving 
the  feasibility  of  continuing  the  US  })olicy  of  neutralization  of 
Taiwan,  i)aiticularly  with  resi)ect  to  the  employment  of  Nationalist 
naval  and  air  forces  other  than  in  Korea  and  in  Korean  waters. 


t.A’ofe:  This  estimate  considers  oniy  the  conseciuences  of  tlie  immediate  em- 
pioyment  of  Cliinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea  in  tlie  pre.sent  situation  and 
does  not  deal  witli  tlie  consequences  of  eventual  employment  of  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalist  troops  either  in  Korea,  in  later  and  chaiiRed  circumstances,  or  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  as  part  of  a  larger  undertaking.  An  estimate  (NTE-10)  is  in. 
preparation  on  the  more  general  question.  lEootjiote  in  the  source  text] 
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5.  A  majority  of  UN  nations  would  probably  reject  a  US  proposal 
to  use  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea.  There  is  a  general  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  employment  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea 
would  give  impetus  or  at  least  provide  the  pretext  for  increased  mili¬ 
tancy  on  the  part  of  Communist  China.  This  militancy  would  increase 
the  danger  of  a  general  war  with  Communist  China,  which  in  turn 
might  develop  into  a  global  war.  In  addition,  the  Western  European 
nations  would  feel  strongly  that  the  US  was  jeopardizing  the  first- 
priority  task  of  defense  of  the  European  continent  by  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  protracted  hostilities  in  Asia.  The  employment  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Nationalists  would  alienate  other  Asiatic  countries,  which 
consider  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  be  reactionary,  politically  incom- 
l)etent,  and  already  repudiated  by  their  own  people.  Unilateral  US 
action  in  using  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  would  intensify  these 
feelings. 

6.  The  use  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea  would  remove 
whatever  chance  might  remain  of  a  political  solution  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  Although  it  is  evident  that  Communist  China  strongly  sup¬ 
ports  general  Soviet  strategic  objectives,  this  support  might  become 
even  stronger  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  in 
Korea. 

7.  The  USSR  would  probably  welcome  a  unilateral  US  decision 
to  use  Cliinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea  as:  (a)  further  embroiling 
tlie  US  in  hostilities  with  Communist  China  -without  engaging  the 
T\SSR;  (h)  dividing  the  US  from  its  allies;  and  (c)  providing  plaus¬ 
ibility  for  international  Communist  propaganda  concerning  alleged 
l"S  military  aggressions  and  support  of  reactionary  regimes. 


Annex 

1.  The  Director  of  Intelligence,  U.S.A.F.,^  dissents  in  NIE-12. 

2.  In  general,  this  estimate  has  emphasized  the  military  and  politi¬ 
cal  disadvantages  of  the  employment  of  Chinese  Nationalist  forces 
in  Korea,  and  has  failed  to  point  out  adequately  the  advantages  which 
woidd  accnie  to  the  U.S.-U.N.  campaign  in  Korea  by  the  use  of  such 
forces.  Specific  ix)ints  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  discussions  in  this  paper  appear  to  have  been  governed  by 
the  acceptance  of  approximately  33,000  Nationalist  troops  as  being 
essentially  the  total  number  available  for  employment  in  Korea.  Tins 
office  estimates  this  number  to  be  far  less  than  the  total  available. 

h.  The  estimate  does  not  give  sufficient  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  Chinese  Nationalist  Forces  offer  the  only  readily  available  force 
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for  major  aufunentation  of  TT.N.  forces  in  Korea.  In  fact,  sncli  insuffi¬ 
cient  consideration  fails  to  give  planners  grounds  for  looking  upon  the 
availability  of  these  forces  as  a  factor  influencing  the  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  beachhead  should  be  held  at  all. 

G.  Introduction  of  a  large  number  of  Chinese  Kationalist  troops 
could  make  a  substantial  contribution  by  providing  much-needed 
infantry  to  the  U.S.-U.N.  camjiaign  in  Korea,  if  a  beachhead  were 
retained. 

d.  This  office  does  not  believe  that  the  reactions  of  all  the  various 
Asiatic  nations  to  the  employment  of  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea  can 
be  assessed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
these  Asiatic  nations  will  be  irrevocably  opposed  to  the  utilization  of 
these  anti -communist  forces.  In  this  respect,  more  deference  is  jiaid  in 
this  paper  to  the  attitudes  of  the  governments,  or  majorities  in  the 
respective  countries,  than  to  the  elements  which  fully  recognize  the 
Communist  menace  and  would  be  encouraged  by  this  new  opjiosition 
to  Communism’s  advance.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  jKissibility 
that  even  in  Europe,  public  opinion  might  learn  to  applaud  firm 
opposition,  whether  it  be  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  and  in  fact  might  prefer 
the  fight  to  be  made  in  Asia. 

e.  The  estimate  indicates  that  the  use  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops 
in  Korea  would  eliminate  any  remaining  chance  of  an  immediate 
political  solution  of  the  Korean  conflict.  This  dissent  in  no  way  is 
intended  to  contradict  this  conclusion.  However,  it  appears  to  this 
office  that  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  has  set  in  with  respect  ta 
the  probability  of  a  satisfactory  immediate  political  conclusion.  The 
discussion  in  the  paper  does  not  warrant  a  .sound  conclusion  as  to 
whether  or  not  utilization  of  Nationalist  troops  would  prejudice  or 
aid  an  eventual  political  solution. 

3.  The  estimate  implies  that  the  employment  of  Chinese  Nation¬ 
alist  troops  in  Korea  would  give  impetus  to,  or  provide  the  pretext 
for,  increased  militancy  on  the  part  of  Communist  China.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  that  any  increase  in  militancy,  if  such  is  possible  (other  than 
against  Hong  Kong),  would  be  governed  more  by  Chinese  military 
capabilities  and  their  own  time-table  than  by  any  {)ro vocation  which 
might  result  from  the  employment  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in 
Korea. 

4.  There  appears  to  be  insufficient  data  to  justify  the  conclusion  in 
paragraph  7  of  this  estimate  that  “the  USSR  would  jirobably  welcome 
a  unilateral  U.S.  decision  to  use  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea.” 

5.  This  office  would  revise  NIE-12  as  indicated  below: 

a.  Reference  p.  1,  par.  2.  Revise  as  follows:  *‘There  is  no  immediate 
crisis  in  Korea  requiring  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  to  prevent  a  disaster, 
but  this  opportunity  to  begin  the  dynamic  exploitation  of  any  nnti- 
Communist  forces  whose  commitment  could  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the 
Korean  and  possibly  the  entire  Far  Eastern  situation  should  be  given 
careful  consideration.  The  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  on  Formosa  provide, 
the  only  visible  means  for  such  exploitation.  The  prei'K^t^oo  ©e  absence  of 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea  in  the  hmited  ©umbcra  estimated 
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to  be  a-¥ailabje  within  the  immodiflto  near  future  and  later  would  not 
be  an  important  ft  ma-jer  factor  affecting  the  ability  of  UN  forces  to 
establish  and  hold  a  defensive  line  across  the  peninsula  against 
numerically  vastly  siiperior  Chinese  Communist  forces,  unless  the 
US-UN  introduced  reinforcements  directly.” 

b.  Reference  p.  1,  par.  3.  Add  at  end  of  paragraph  as  follows:  “An 
important  requirement  in  Korea  is  for  additional  infantry.  By  using 
Nationalist  infantry  as  a  screening  force,  present  UN  forces  in  Korea 
could  be  used  more  effectively  as  a  striking  force.  The  defense  of  a  beach¬ 
head  requires  a  mobile  reserve  which  can  counterattack  quickly  at  the 
points  of  greatest  enemy  pressure.” 

c.  Reference  par.  J^.  Amend  first  sentence  and  add  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  “Whatever  the  military  outcome  in  Korea,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Chinese  Nationalists  there  would,  in  the  eyes  of  certain  other 
nations  at  the  present  time,  further  identify  the  US  with  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  and  would  constitute  a  degree  of  moral  commitment  for 
continuing  US  support  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime.  At  the 
same  time  this  act  would  identify  U.S.  intentions  to  utilize  anti-Com- 
munist  forces  unthin  its  capabilities,  and  as  such  might  have  a  positive 
psychological  effect  of  potentially  great  value  upon  anti-Communist 
forces.” 

d.  Reference  par.  5.  Revise  as  follows:  At  the  present  time  a  majority 
of  UN  nations  would  probably  reject  a  UvS  proposal  to  use  Chinese 
Nationalist  troops  in  Korea.  There  is  a  general  apprehension  that  the 
employment  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea  would  give 
impetus,  or  at  least  provide  the  pretext,  for  increased  militancy  on 
the  part  of  Communist  China.  Despite  the  repeated  assurance  of  the 
US-UN  to  respect  the  Aianchurian  borders  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
embargo  against  Chinese  Nationalist  operations  on  the  mainland, ^  Chinese 
Communist  militancy  has  already  reached  a  high  level  in  committing  the 
Fourth  Field  Army,  which  represents  the  best  available  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  military  force.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  new  form  which  this 
militancy  could  take  {other  than  in  Hong  Kong).  This  mdkftaey  ¥i^Hlr4 
inei'Oftse  Therefore,  there  probably  would  be  little  increase  in  the  danger 
of  a  general  war  with  Communist  China,  which  danger  in  tru-m  might 
devotep  into  ft  global  already  exists.  This,  too,  probably  will  have 
little  direct  effect  upon  the  development  of  a  global  war.  At  least  in  the 
beginning,  the  Western  European  nations  would  might  feel  strongly 
that  the  US  was  jeopardizing  the  first-priority  task  of  defense  of  the 
European  continent  by  beeeming  involved  a  continued  involvement  in 
protracted  hostilities  in  Asia.  Later  however,  they  might  come  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  determination  of  the  US  to  take  constructive  action  in  an  area 
of  vital  importance  in  the  struggle  against  Soviet  directed  Communist 
aggression.  Tlie  employment  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  would  might 
alienate  those  elements  in  certain  other  Asiatic  countries,  v^eb  who 
consider  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  be  reactionary,  ])olitically  in¬ 
competent,  and  already  repudiated  by  their  own  peo])le.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  employment  of  the  Chinese  anti-Communist  forces  could  hearten 
the  anti-Communist  elements  of  all  Asiatic  countires  and  increase  their 
will  to  resist  Communist  aggression.  Unilatora-l  US  action  in  v.eing 
Chino^^e  Nationalist  troops  would  intensify  -these  fcolingiu  In  addition 
if  the  other  nations  should  determine  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  stand 
in  Korea,  they  will  be  more  amenable  when  they  recognize  this  as  a 
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method  oj  relieving  them  of  the  necessity  of  providing  more  forces 
themselves.” 

e.  Reference  par.  6.  Amend  as  follows:  “At  a  time  of  delicate  negotia¬ 
tions  the  use  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea  would  remove 
whatever  ehangc  might  remaift  of  might  have  prejudiced  an  immediate 
political  solution  of  the  Korean  conflict  deriving  from  those  negotiations. 
Although  it  iB  evideftt  tha7t  Cemmuniat  Chiftft  atrongly  supper ta 
general  Soviet  atrategio  objeotivea,'  this  aupport  might  beoemo  even 
stronger  fts  a  result  el  the  use  of  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  in  Korcar 
This  would  not  necessarily  have  precluded,  however,  a  later  political 
settlement.  It  was,  therefore,  important  that  a  decision  to  use  Nationalist 
troops  be  deferred  until  the  probabilities  of  obtaining  an  acceptable 
immediate  political  solution  were  gone.  However,  Chinese  Communist 
intervention  on  a  massive  scale  is  already  a  fact,  and  an  immediate 
political  solution  deriving  from  present  negotiations  now  appears  to  have 
reached  a  point  of  diminishing  returns. 

f.  Reference  par.  7.  Delete  entire  paragraph:  --The  USSR  would 
probably  welcome  a  miilateral  t  r  t  reactionary  rcgimeT- 


357.AD/12-2750  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  December  27, 1950 — 6 : 18  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  27 — 8 : 05  p.  m.] 

Delga  464.  Re  Korea:  Following  is  report  of  Ross’  conversations 
today  with  persons  indicated. 

Grafstrom  (Sweden)  telephoned  to  ask  how  we  viewed  present 
situation  and  whether  we  had  decided  what  course  Ave  were  ^2;oing 
to  follow  in  First  Committee.  Ross  replied  we  were  of  course  giving 
most  careful  thought  to  situation  confronting  us  in  light  Peiping 
attitude  toward  cease-fire  group  and  its  proposals  and  were  in  closest 
touch  with  Department  on  these  matters.  Said  it  would  be  most  help¬ 
ful  to  have  benefit  Grafstrom’s  thinking.  Indicated  our  understanding 
present  status  cease-fire  group  as  given  by  Riddell  yasterday. 

Expressing  earnest  hope  we  would  keep  him  very  closely  informed 
so  that  he  would  have  time  consult  his  government  and  got  instruc¬ 
tions,  Grafstrom  went  on  to  observe  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
desirable  for  cease-fire  group  to  attempt  any  new  approaches.  Said  he 
thought  very  little  if  anything  to  hope  for  along  cease-fire  tack.  He 
said  of  course  Sweden  would  vote  for  six-power  resolution  but  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  in  Swedish  delegation  had  been  considering 
possibility  of  new  resolution.  He  subsequently  sent  us,  on  under¬ 
standing  it  was  entirely  confidential  and  personal,  text  quoted  below 
of  outline  for  such  resolution.  He  was  informed  we  would  of  course 
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keep  in  closest  touch  with  him  and  inform  him  our  definitive  views 
soon  as  possible. 

Text  of  Grafstrom  memorandum : 

“(1)  Tlie  responsibility  for  continued  fighting  rests  upon  the 
authorities  commanding  those  troops  which  attack  the  UN  forces 
during  their  fulfillment  of  the  task  given  them  in  conformity  with 
the  Assembly  resolution. 

(2)  On  the  same  authorities  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  non¬ 
fulfillment  of  this  task  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  reconstruction 
commission  may  not  be  able,  for  the  time  being,  to  carry  out  its  work. 

(3)  It  is  recalled  that  according  to  Articles  2,  5  of  the  Charter, 
every  member  shall  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any  state  against 
which  the  UN  is  taking  preventive  or  enforcement  action  and  that, 
consequently,  a  government  which  claims  the  right  to  represent  a 
member  state  is  likewise  subject  to  this  obligation. 

(4)  The  GA  maintaining  the  aims  declared  in  the  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  recommends  the  member  states  not  to  recognize  any  political 
changes  concerning  Korea  brought  about  in  opposition  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Assembly  resolution. 

(5)  The  question  of  Korea  should  be  maintained  on  the  agenda.” 

Sunde  (Norway)  came  in  at  his  request  and  inquired  our  views 
and  decisions  in  much  same  sense  as  Grafstrom  and  was  given  same 
response.  He  said  he  thought  Norwegian  attitude  was  very  well 
summed  up  in  sentence  which  he  quoted  from  article  in  last  week’s 
Nation  as  follows :  “We  should  learn  to  distinguish  between  processes 
of  give  and  take  which  are  essentials  of  all  negotiations  and  on  other 
hand  appeasement  in  the  Munich  sense  which  involved  buying  an 
illusory  security  by  giving  away  someone  else’s  freedom.”  He  said  this 
rather  exactly  reflected  general  feeling  of  Norwegian  Government  and 
people.  Asked  to  elaborate,  he  said  that  as  matter  of  background, 
Norwegian  Government  had  been  very  much  in  favor  of  negotia¬ 
tions  since  it  was  quite  possible  there  may  have  been  misunderstanding 
on  both  sides  which  could  be  clarified  by  negotiations.  Further,  he 
said  he  had  thought  great  mistake  had  been  made  not  to  seat  Chinese 
Communists  last  spring.  He  said  he  thought  Russians  had  done  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  this.  Said  they  were  shrewd  politicians 
and  that  it  is  not  conceivable  they  would  have  committed  the 
“blunders”  if  they  had  really  wanted  Chinese  Communists  in  UN. 

Sunde  went  on  to  say  situation  had  of  course  now  changed  in  view 
of  Chinese  Communists’  attitude  and  insolent  response  to  approaches 
of  cease-fire  group.  He  said  he  definitely  was  not  in  favor  of  seating 
Chinese  Communists  as  condition  of  cease-fire.  Said  with  regard  to 
Formosa  there  was  nothing  in  international  law,  in  his  opinion,  which 
forbade  US  from  intervening  in  favor  of  government  which  it  recog¬ 
nized.  He  agreed  with  regard  to  matters  such  as  Formosa  and  Chinese 
representation,  aggression  could  not  be  rewarded. 
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Suncle  said  big  question  in  bis  mind  was  whether  US  wanted  or 
intended  withdraw  its  forces  from  Korea.  Ross  replied  that  it  seemed 
quite  clear  that  UN  would  not  wisli  voluntarily  to  withdraw  UN 
forces  from  Korea  or  abandon  objectives  of  unified,  independent  and 
democratic  Korea. 

Sunde  went  on  to  say  that  since  we  were  not  in  position  to  give 
him  our  definite  views  today  he  would  express  his  own  assumption. 
It  seemed  very  clear  to  him  that  in  present  situation  US  would  want 
to  proceed  soon  as  possible  with  six-power  resolution  with  strengthen¬ 
ing  amendments.  Asked  what  sort  of  amendments  he  would  consider 
as  strengthening  amendments,  Sunde,  emphasizing  that  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  personally,  rejolied  he  felt  note  would  have  to  be  taken  of  de¬ 
fiance  of  cease-fire  group,  that  aggression  of  Chinese  Communists 
would  have  to  be  condemned,  and,  of  course,  withdrawal  provision 
of  six-power  resolution  retained. 

Asked  whether  he  thought  there  should  be  any  further  strengthen¬ 
ing  provisions  such  as,  for  example,  request  to  members  to  assist  in 
repelling  aggression,  Sunde  indicated  he  personally  would  find  no 
difficulty  with  this,  that  such  action  with  regard  to  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  would  be  analogous  to  SC  action  of  June  27  with 
regard  to  NK  aggression. 

Sunde  urged  we  let  him  know  soon  as  possible  what  our  decisions 
are  so  that  he  will  have  opportunity  consult  his  government  and  avoid 
making  last  minute  telephone  calls  to  his  FonlNIin. 

Jamali  (Iraq)  at  lunch  expressed  following  views:  He  said  that 
from  beginning  of  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  Korea  he  had 
felt  it  was  essential  to  give  them  rope  enough  to  hang  themselves. 
For  this  reasoji  he  attached  great  importance  to  element  of  willingness 
to  negotiate  on  outstanding  FE  issues  after  cessation  of  hostilities. 
For  this  reason  he  had  felt  it  mistake  to  separate  into  two  parts 
oi’iginal  draft  of  Asian  resolution.  This  having  been  done  he  felt 
that  Chinese  Communists  had  been  given  no  inducement  (negotia¬ 
tions)  to  accept  cease-fire.  Resolution  having  been  separated  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  pass  second  resolution  call¬ 
ing  for  negotiations  as  extra  length  of  rope. 

Ross  stated  our  views  concerning  future  discussions  after  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  called  attention  to  fact  that  Chinese  Communists 
had  apparently  chosen  method  of  forco  rather  than  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment,  and  ix)inting  out  in  this  connection  Chinese  Communists’  un¬ 
willingness  enter  into  real  contact  with  established  UN  authority,  he 
asked  Jamali’s  views  in  light  of  tone  and  content  of  Chou  En-lai’s 
statements  in  reply  cease-fire  group  overtures.  Agreeing  that  Chou 
En-lai’s  statement  did  not  seem  to  indicate  real  desire  for  peaceful 
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settlement,  Jamali  said  he  viewed  present  situation  as  follows ;  first,  it 
was  essential  that  we  not  allow  situation  to  deteriorate  into  first-class 
open  conflict  between  US  and  China.  Second,  he  considered  it  essential 
that  we  not  allow  US  or  UN  to  be  in  position  of  cutting  rope  that 
would  hang  Chinese  Communists.  lie  said  we  must  remain  true  to 
Charter  and  exhaust  every  effort  of  peaceful  settlement. 

Asked  how  we  would  go  about  this  in  terms  of  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion  in  First  Committee,  in  particular  his  attitude  toward  six-power 
resolution,  for  example,  Jamali  said  he  thought  that  in  order  accom¬ 
plish  purix»ses  he  had  in  mind  in  light  of  Cbou  En-lai’s  reply,  it  was 
necessary  contemplate  entirely  new  resolution.  Such  resolution  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms,  he  said,  should  be  appeal  set  forth  in  terms  of  idtimatum. 
Asked  how  he  would  develop  this,  he  said  he  had  in  mind  resolution 
which  would  make  one  last  appeal  for  cessation  hostilities,  which 
would  indicate  a  willingness  to  discuss  outstanding  FE  issues  with 
Chinese  Communists  after  cessation  hostilities,  and  which  finally, 
having  given  Chinese  Communists  this  last  chance,  would  make  clear 
that  if  they  turned  down  once  more  appeal  for  cessation  hostilities 
despite  assurances  to  discuss  other  matters  thereafter,  they  would 
have  to  bear  full  responsibility  and  consequences  of  their  refusal.  If 
they  did  in  fact  refuse,  Jamali  said  next,  step  would  be  perfectly  clear 
to  everyone.  Chinese  Communists  would  have  to  be  condemned  as 
aggressors  and  active  steps  would  have  to  be  taken  immediately  by 
UN  to  combat  the  aggression. 

Jamali  said  Ran  had  called  meeting  of  Asian  group  last  Sunday 
night.^  Seven  members  of  group  attended,  including  India,  Egypt, 
Iraq,  Pakistan  and  Burma.  Neither  Iran  nor  any  other  Arab  state 
was  represented.  At  this  meeting  action  along  lines  indicated  by 
Jamali  was  apparentl}?^  discussed.  Fi'om  Jamali’s  report  it  seemed 
fairly  clear  Rau  was  taking  his  familiar  line  re  Formosa  and  Chinese 
representation.  Jamali  said  he  had  stood  fast  against  Ran  and  against 
paying  reward  for  aggression.  He  had  insisted,  he  said,  that  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  negotiations  on  outstanding  FE  issues  should  take 
place  only  after  cease-fire  had  been  put  into  effect.  Said  he  had  also 
taken  line  with  Rau  that  if  UN  stood  fast  in  Korea  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  might  be  able  to  push  UN  out  of  Korea  but  then  thej?  would  cer¬ 
tainly  lose  any  chance  they  might  otherwise  have  of  getting  through 
negotiations  Formosa  or  Chinese  seat  in  UN. 

Jamali  said  it  was  agreed  at  Sunday  night’s  meeting  that  Rau 
would  get  in  touch  with  us  in  order  determine  our  attitude  toward 
future  negotiations  and  that  he  would  also  get  in  touch  with  Chinese 
Communists  in  order  to  determine  whether  assurance  of  future  nego- 
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tiations  would  induce  them  to  cease-fire.  Rau  was  then  supposed  to 
repoi’t  back  to  Asian  group.  Jamali  was  surprised  to  learn  Rau  had 
not  gotten  in  touch  with  us.  He  was  in  a  mood  to  burn  Rau  up  and 
find  out  why  Rau  had  not  carried  out  decision  of  group  but  agreed  not 
to  do  this  for  moment.  He  asked  us  to  let  him  know  at  earliest  possible 
moment  our  views  concerning  new  resolution  of  type  he  outlined  which 
we  promised  to  do.  He  said  he  did  not  have  any  very  strong  ideas 
about  sponsorship  of  such  resolution  but  he  thought  that  psycho¬ 
logically  and  politically  there  was  great  deal  to  be  said  for  such 
resolution  being  sponsored  by  Asian  group. 

Fawzi  Bey  (Egypt)  reports  that  Asian  group  will  meet  tomorrow 
(Thursday)  or  at  latest  following  day  to  consider  what  should  be  done 
about  second  Asian  resolution  (negotiations).  In  considering  this  reso¬ 
lution  they  will  consider  interrelationship  of  all  three  pending  resolu¬ 
tions,  namely,  six-power,  Soviet,  and  Asian  resolution.  He  said  it  was 
very  important  to  consider  our  basic  attitudes  and  what  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  have  UN  do.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  lunch  with 
Fawzi  tomorrow  before  Asian  group  meeting. 

Riddell  (Canada)  reports  this  afternoon  that  cease-fire  group  met 
this  morning  and  that  in  fact  they  are  just  marking  time  for  moment,, 
(awaiting  result  apparently  of  some  contact  made  through  Delhi). 
He  thought  preparation  their  report  would  take  place  actively  over 
weekend,  anticipating  they  would  make  rejmrt  to  First  Committee 
next  Wednesday.  He  said  they  do  not  contemplate  anything  other  than 
straightforward,  factual  report,  although  he  said  they  might  decide 
certain  amount  explanation  would  be  necessary.  (This  sounded  a  little 
like  Rau).  Pie  said  group  had  really  not  considered  question  its  future 
status.  Although  they  did  not  want  close  door  and  would  of  course 
remain  available,  he  did  not  think  any  member  of  greui)  felt  thei’e 
was  very  much  further  for  them  to  do. 

Austin" 


795.00/12-2850 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  T)y  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle^  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  28,  19,50. 

Mr,  Acheson  spoke  to  General  Marshall  this  morning  about  a 
suggestion  which  the  General  had  made  at  the  meeting  at  Blair  House 
on  Tuesday  night.^  The  suggestion  was  that  the  President  attend  the 
meetings  which  the  Department  is  having  with  the  Military  and  with 
theJCS. 


^  See  the  memorandum  of  conversation  by  Mr,  Battle  dated  December  27, 
p.  1600. 
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l^Ir.  Acheson  said  that  he  had  some  reservations  about  this  sug¬ 
gestion  and  said  that  the  NSC  had,  in  the  past,  become  a  rather  large 
meeting  which  resembled  a  town  meeting  and  he  feared  if  we  had 
the  President  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  attending  the  meet¬ 
ings  between  the  Department  and  the  NME  [Department  of  Defense] 
that  we  would  get  into  the  same  situation  we  had  been  in  before  with 
the  NSC.  General  Marshall  agreed  with  the  Secretary  that  this  would 
be  unwise. 

The  Secretary  said  that  what  we  should  try  to  do  was  to  get  to  the 
place  where  the  NSC  became  a  place  for  real  discussion  and  not  just 
a  meeting  for  approval  of  papers,  etc.  He  felt  that  we  should  get  the 
NSC  so  that  the  meetings  were  more  working  meetings. 

General  ISIarshall  then  mentioned  a  paper  which  he  had  sent  over 
yesterday  to  the  Department  which  consisted  of  some  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  the  JCS  for  a  new  directive  to  General  MacArthur.^' 
General  IMarshall  said  that  he  did  not  Avant  to  hold  this  up  too  long 
as  the  JCS  were  recommending  this  to  the  President  and  he  felt  he 
should  not  delay  in  acting  on  the  JCS  recommendations. 

During  the  conversation.  General  Marshall  said  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  important  political  implications  of  the  draft  directive  to 
MacArthur  and  wanted  to  get  the  Secretary’s  wisdom  on  it  but  that 
he  felt  that  it  was  essential  that  we  move  as  quickly  as  possible  on  it. 


"The  paper  referred  to,  which  repre.sented  a  draft  of  the  new  directive  to 
General  MacArthur,  is  not  printed.  The  text  of  the  new  directive  is  contained 
in  telegram  JCS  99935,  December  29,  p.  1625. 


795.00/12-2850 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  by  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle.,  SpeciaZ 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  28,  1950. 

Mr.  Lovett  called  IMr.  Acheson  today  regarding  the  draft  directive 
and  memorandum  sent  over  yesterday  by  General  Marshall  to  the 
Department.  He  said  that  the  paper  was  not  originally  supposed  to 
have  gone  to  the  President  for  a  decision  but  what  they  were  trying 
to  do  was  to  bring  up  to  date  all  instructions  issued  to  General 
MacArthur  so  that  they  would  be  in  one  place  and  not  strung  out  in 
a  great  many  telegrams. 

]\[r.  Txivett  said  that  the  covering  memorandum  was  somewhat 
colored  by  the  fact  that  General  MacArthur  had  asked  for  four  more 
divisions  and  for  the  authority  to  use  the  Chinese  Nationalists.  Ho 
said  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold  if  he  did  not  have  these  addi¬ 
tional  forces.  Mr.  Lovett  said  that  what  they  were  trying  to  do  was 
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to  give  the  General  some  order  of  procedure  and  tell  him  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  JCS,  the  time  had  come  for  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Lovett  said  that  he  did  not  like  the  memorandum  because  of 
the  following  points : 

(1)  First,  it  served  notice  that  the  “jig”  was  up. 

(2)  It  was  a  mistake  to  tell  General  MacArthur  to  evacuate  EOK 
divisions,  lie  said  that  the  ROK  understood  that  it  Avas  fighting  for 
its  very  life  and  that  withdraAval  of  their  troops  would  be  Avidely 
misunderstood  in  South  Korea. 

(3)  He  had  some  question  as  to  how  the  prisoners  should  be 
handled.  Pie  said  that  tuming  them  loose  in  Korea  to  re-form  Avould 
be  dangerous.  It  Avas  uncertain  as  to  Avhether  they  should  be  evacuated. 


795.00/12-2650 

Memorandum  of  Conversation^  hy  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 

of  Chinese  Affairs  {Perkins) 

CONFIDENTIAL  [WASHINGTON,]  December  28, 1950. 

Subject:  Use  of  UN  Aircraft  over  the  IManchurian  Border 
Participants:  Mr,  II.  A.  GraA^es,  Counselor,  British  Embassy 
Mr.  T.  L.  Perkins,  CA 

!Mr.  Graves  called  yesterday  to  give  orally  some  British  views  on 
the  question  of  “hot  pui'suit”  by  UN  planes  of  hostile  aircraft  over 
tlie  IManchurian  border.  He  left  a  paper  (copy  attached),  Avhich  he 
emphasized  was  not  a  formal  document  but  only  an  aid  in  reporting 
the  vicAvs  he  had  given.  Mr.  GraA^es  said  that  he  w'as  merely  reporting 
on  a  research  finding  which  would  be  of  interest,  particular!}'  as  to- 
Sir  Eric  Beckett’s  comments  on  simpler  motii'es  Avhich  might  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  pursuit. 


[Annex] 

Paper  Handed  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs 
{Perkins)  hy  the  Counselor  of  the  British  Embassy  {Graves)  on 
December  27^  1950 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Oral  Communication 

Arising  out  of  a  consideration  of  a  proposal  to  allow  a  limited 
pursuit  of  hostile  aircraft  over  the  Manchurian  border  the  doctrine 
of  hot  pursuit  came  under  examination  by  Sir  Eric  Beckett,  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Sir  Eric  also  consulted  the  Legal  Ad¬ 
visers  to  the  Canadian  Department  of  External  Affairs  and  the  French 
P'oreign  Office. 
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The  three  Legal  Advisers  found  themselves  in  agreement  that  the 
doctrine  of  hot  pursuit  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  question  of 
pursuit  in  the  air  over  the  Manchurian  border.  Sir  Eric  Beckett 
pointed  out,  however,  that,  from  the  purely  legal  angle,  there  do  exist 
good  grounds  which  could,  where  necessary,  be  invoked  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  aircraft  across  the  border  in  the  circumstances  considered  by 
the  American  authorities.  The  first  of  these  grounds  might  be  tliat, 
since  the  United  Nations  collective  Police  Force  is  engaged  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  and  is  being  obstructed  by  force  in  carrying  out  that  mission, 
this  international  Police  Force  is  legally  entitled  to  take  any  action 
in  any  place  whicli  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  complete  its  task, 
and  to  protect  itself  from  attacks  in  doing  so.  The  second  ground, 
which  Sir  Eric  Beckett  feels  to  be  an  even  simpler  legal  reason  on 
which  to  base  a  crossing  of  the  Manchurian  frontier,  should  it  be 
desired  that  United  Nations  aircraft  should  cross  it,  is  that  while  it 
is  a  principle  of  international  law  that  frontiers  should  be  inviolable, 
the  right  of  any  state  to  demand  the  observance  of  the  inviolability 
of  its  own  frontier  entirely  depends  on  that  state  observing  the  same 
principles  and  not  sending  or  allowing  any  armed  force  to  cross  its 
frontiers  into  the  territory  of  another  state. 

Quite  apart  from  political  considerations,  the  Legal  Adviser  does, 
not,  for  the  reasons  given,  consider  that  the  invocation  of  the  doctrine 
of  hot  pursuit  would  be  at  all  applicable  in  the  circumstances,  though 
there  might  be  other  grounds  that  could  be  invoked  to  support  action, 
should  this  at  some  later  stage  be  considered  necessary. 

Washington,  26  December,  1950 


693.95/12-2850 

Memorandum  hy  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs  (Perkins')  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

TOP  SECPiET  [Washington,]  December  28,  1950. 

Ambassador  Wrong  brought  in  the  attached  memorandum  this, 
afternoon.  He  said  it  had  been  sent  down  from  Ottawa  and  was  an 
attempt  on  their  part  to  get  the  situation  in  perspective.  I  think  you 
may  be  interested  in  glancing  through  it. 

I  told  him  that  the  difficulty  I  saw  in  their  paper  was  that  they 
wanted  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  UN  but  at  the  same  time  they 
wanted  to  be  very  slow  about  calling  Communist  China  aggressive. 
I  wondered  if  these  two  were  compatible.  Hume  said  he  personsilly 
recognized  this  and  felt  if  the  Chinese  came  south  of  the  38th  parallel 
there  would  be  very  little  choice  ani'one  would  have  and  that  they 
would  have  to  be  called  aggressors. 
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[Annex] 

Memorandum  Handed  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Affairs  {Perkins)  hy  the  Canadian  Amhassador  {Wrong)  on 

Decemher  38, 1950 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  27,  1950. 

Korea:  Action  in  the  United  Nations 

Events  have  moved  fast  since  the  beginning  of  this  month.  The 
military  situation  in  Korea  appears  to  be  becoming  somewhat 
stabilized  and  it  would  seem  as  if  there  is  now  a  good  chance  that  a 
position  in  Southern  Korea  can  be  held  more  or  less  indefinitely.  The 
General  Assembly  has  suspended  action  on  the  six-power  resolution 
and  has  appointed  a  committee  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  cease¬ 
fire  in  Korea.  It  had  been  generally  agreed  that  this  committee  must 
be  given  ample  time  to  try  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

Decisions  as  to  future  action  in  the  United  Nations  must  be  taken 
in  the  light  of  global  strategy  and  of  the  present  balance  of  armed 
forces  between  the  Soviet  world  and  the  democratic  world.  Given 
determination  by  the  democratic  world,  time  is  on  our  side  and  we 
should,  therefore,  play  for  time  so  long  as  we  can  do  so  without  ap- 
I)earing  to  deny  our  obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
If,  despite  all  our  efforts,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  should 
precipitate  a  war,  it  is  essential  that  the  democratic  nations  should 
be  united  in  their  resistance  to  aggression  and  this  end  would  be  more 
difficult  to  achieve  unless  there  had  been  sustained  common  efforts  to 
avert  a  catastrophe.  The  door  should  therefore  be  left  open  until  the 
last  possible  moment  for  a  settlement  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
by  negotiation,  and  every  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  issues 
with  Communist  China  should  be  explored. 

The  principles  of  the  ITnited  Nations  Charter  must  be  maintained 
but  any  action  taken  by  the  United  Nations  to  cope  with  the  aggres¬ 
sion  in  the  Far  East  should  be  decided  primarily  in  the  light  of  the 
main  threat  to  these  principles  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  Europe. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  months  have  demonstrated  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  ai-e  prepared  to  embark  on  i)olicies  which 
involve  a  grave  risk  of  precipitating  a  general  war.  They  may  well 
have  been  encouraged  to  take  these  ri.sks  by  their  estimate  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  relative  weakness  of  the  forces  which  might  be  arrayed  against 
them. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  acceleration  of  defensive  rearmament 
programmes  will  shorten  the  period  of  acute  danger  but  will  make  the 
.danger  during  that  period  even  more  acute.  With  China  on  the  march 
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and  all  of  Asia  striking  out  on  new  paths,  the  strengthening  of  the 
free  world  which  is  now  taking  place  may  provoke  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  strike  within  the  next  few  months  before  onr  defences 
reach  the  point  where  the  Soviet  leaders  can  no  longer  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  an  easy  victory  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  paramount  consideration  which 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  must  take  into  account  in  determining 
their  policy  during  the  next  twelve  months’  period  of  increasing 
strength  is  the  necessity  of  doing  nothing  which  might  increase  the 
danger  of  the  Soviet  Union  precipitating  a  general  war  during  this 
period.  This  means  that  our  diplomacy  must  be  wise  and  unprovoca¬ 
tive,  and  that,  in  playing  for  time  in  which  to  get  stronger,  we  must 
continue  to  be  as  conciliatory  as  possible.  We  shall  have  to  make  up 
our  minds  which  positions  are,  in  terms  of  our,  global  strategy,  essen¬ 
tial  and  on  which  we  stand  firm,  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
have  to  accept  rebuffs  and  local  reverses. 

Applying  these  general  considerations  to  the  situation  in  Korea  it 
would  seem  to  be  unwise  to  decide  in  advance  at  what  point  it  might 
become  necessary  for  the  United  Nations  to  name  Communist  China 
as  an  aggressor.  In  order  to  leave  the  door  open  for  negotiations,  the 
United  Nations  has  so  far  deliberately  and  wisely  refrained  from 
naming  Communist  China  an  aggressor.  The  United  Nations  should 
continue  this  careful  course  as  long  as  possible. 

At  some  point,  it  may  become  impossible  for  the  United  Nations  not 
to  name  Communist  China  an  aggressor.  However,  before  the  United 
Nations  is  asked  to  make  such  a  decision,  the  nations  principally  con¬ 
cerned  should  first  agree  on  the  proposals  for  action  which  they  would 
wish  to  put  before  the  United  Nations  after  a  resolution  branding 
Communist  China  as  an  aggressor  had  been  adopted. 

Even  now  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  inevitable.  The  risks 
of  war  during  the  next  year  or  so,  however,  will  be  great.  After  that 
period,  the  strength  of  the  free  world,  although  still  less  than  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  should  he  sufficient  to  deter  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  from  precipitating  war.  The  uneasy  equilibrium  thus  estab¬ 
lished  may  then  make  possible  the  working  out  of  a  modus  vivendi 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 


320.2/12-28r)0 :  Telegram 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  Misston  at  the 

United  Nations 

SECRET  Washington,  December  28, 1950 — 5  p.  m. 

G15.  As  you  know.  Dept  is  considering  commencement  of  active 
diplomatic  preparation  among  friendly  states  to  gain  support  for 
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necessary  UN  action  in  event  tlireatened  massive  attack  across  38th 
parallel  begins. 

There  is  possibility,  however,  that  threatened  attack  will  not  occur 
prior  to  submission  by  Entezam  group  of  its  report  and  consideration 
thereof  by  First  Comite  at  meeting  now  contemplated  for  Jan  3. 
Under  these  circumstances  Dept  believes  USUN  slild  take  fol  position 
on  consultation  with  other  dels  and  in  Comite : 

1.  If  there  is  strong  demand  by  Asian  group  to  go  through  exercise 
of  adopting  12-Power  res.  Dept  wld  acquiesce  therein  so  long  as  (a) 
res  expi-essly  provides  that  meeting  of  proposed  comite  is  dependent 
upon  prior  agreement  on  cease-fire  and  (5)  composition  of  proposed 
comite  is  satisfactory.  We  wld  regard  as  satisfactory  a  provision  in 
res  to  effect  that  membership  of  comite  shld  be  appointed  by  Pres  of 
GA  subject  to  confirmation  by  GA  and  understanding  that  on  issues 
affecting  China,  CPR  shld  be  represented. 

2.  We  think  6-Power  res  shld  be  adopted  with  suitable  modifications 
to  make  it  reflect  factual  situation  at  time  of  adoption.  Under  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  Chi  attack  has  not  occurred,  we  wld  be  willing  have 
12-Power  res  adopted  before  6-Power  res  and  perhaps  allow  reason¬ 
able  period  to  elapse  between  the  two  so  that  there  cld  be  no  complaint 
that  Asian  efforts  had  not  been  given  reasonable  opportunity  to 
succeed. 

3.  Even  if  Chi  offensive  is  held  off  indefinitely  we  nevertheless  think 
that  after  6-Power  res  is  adopted  and  Chi  Commies  fail  to  comply, 
GA  shld  adopt  stronger  res.  Other  UN  Members  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Chi  intervention  and  mass  attack  on  UN  forces  flouted  UN 
authority  and  was  act  of  aggression,  even  if  they  do  not  now  cross 
38th  parallel. 

Aoheson 


357.au/12-2S50  :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretai'y  of  State 

TOP  sECiiET  New  York,  Docemlxir  28,  1950 — 6 : 89  p.  m. 

PRIORITY  [Received  December  28—7 : 48  p.  m.] 

Delga  465.  Re  Korea — Indochina.  Following  is  report  of  Ross’ 
conversations  with  Lacoste  (France)  and  Fawzi  (Egypt)  today.  In 
both  cases  conversations  on  our  side  were  essentiall}’  personal  and 
exploratory  in  order  to  draw  out  thinking  of  others  rather  than  sell¬ 
ing  any  line  of  our  own. 

Lacoste  came  in  at  his  requast  for  exchange  of  views  in  light  of  his 
recent  visit  to  Paris.  After  discussing  French  views  concerning  Brus¬ 
sels  conference  which  are  undoubtedly  familiar  to  Department,  he  said 
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that  French  lie  saw  in  Paris  did  not  have  very  many  tlioughts  about 
current  Korean  situation.  They  pi'ofessed  to  be  completely  in  dark 
concerning  military  situation ;  they  supposed  there  were  four  alterna¬ 
tives:  (a)  withdrawal  altogether;  (5)  hold  on  at  38th  parallel;  (c) 
withdrawal  to  two  beachheads  (Inchon  and  Pusan) ;  or  (d)  one 
beacliliead  (Pusan).  They  did  not  know  which  of  these  alternatives 
should  be  adopted  either  from  military  or  political  viewpoint.  Gen¬ 
erally  they  hoiied  very  much  we  would  not  get  involved  even  in  limited 
war  with  China. 

Lacoste  then  proceeded  at  his  suggestion  to  give  very  gloomy 
analysis  of  situation  in  FE  as  he  saw  it.  In  this  analysis  he  talked 
great  deal  about  situation  in  Indochina  in  relation  to  Korea,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  former  much  more  heavily  (he  in  fact  several  times  turned  con¬ 
versation  back  to  IC  away  from  current  situation  in  UN  re  Korea). 
He  said  so  far  as  Korea  concerned  it  was  obvious  that  best  available 
US  forces  were  immobilized  there.  Best  that  could  be  hoped  for  would 
be  to  punish  Chinese  to  some  extent  but  that  this  would  not  appear 
to  be  very  much  relative  to  vast  manpower  resources  of  China.  With 
regard  to  IC  he  had  somewhat  similar  view.  It  did  not  appear  to 
him  that  IC  could  be  held  very  long  against  ChiCom  manpower  and 
material  resources  if  ChiCom’s  decided  give  full-scale  support  to 
IC  Communists.  If  IC  fell  he  was  quite  certain  tliat  rest  SE  Asia 
(Nepal,  Burma,  Thailand,  Indonesia)  would  fall  ver}^  quicldy  to  Com¬ 
munists  and  in  turn  India  would  not  be  far  behind.  This  would  mean 
fundamentally  important  loss  sources  of  rubber,  tin,  sugar,  petroleum, 
and  other  raw  materials.  US  for  six  months  past  had  been  bearing 
major  and  highly  disproportionate  share  of  burden  in  Korea ;  France, 
however,  had  borne  major  share  of  burden  in  IC  for  last  five  years. 
Half  of  France's  military  budget  was  devoted  to  IC  defense.  They 
had  been  losing  annually  in  IC  flower  of  their  officer  corps  at  as 
fast  rate  as  they  could  turn  out  officers  at  St.  Cyr,  Economic  institu¬ 
tions  such  an  the  Banque  de  L’Indo-China  had  been  smart  enough 
to  withdraw  most  their  assets;  there  was  not  particular  economic 
stake  left  for  France  in  IC,  Neither  was  there  a  political  stake,  France 
having  signed  that  away  in  treaty  with  Associated  States.  They  were 
therefore  staying  in  IC  only  to  hold  line  against  advance  of  Com¬ 
munism  throughout  SE  Asia  and  in  order  not  to  run  out  on  Indo¬ 
chinese  who  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  French  and  free  world. 

J>(acostc  observed  that  Moscow  must  bo  very  pleased  with  situation 
we  now  find  ourselve.s  in  IC  and  Korea.  He  also  observed  that  in  retre- 
spcct  he  felt  we  had  probably  made  great  mistake  to  go  into  Korea 
at  end  of  .Tune.  He  said  when  he  was  in  .Japan  following  1945  he  had 
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talked  with  great  many  our  military  and  diplomatic  people  and  it 
had  been  his  understanding  that  Korea  was  not  strategic  necessity 
to  protect  Japan.  In  light  of  circumstances  as  they  have  developed 
since  end  of  June  he  wondered  whether  it  would  not  have  been  wiser 
for  us  to  have  denounced  NK  aggi’ession,  to  have  taken  that  aggression 
as  basis  for  mobilization  of  free  world  against  Communist  aggression 
but  to  have  refrained  from  going  back  into  Korea. 

In  view  of  intense  gloom  of  Lacoste’s  presentation  Koss  asked 
whether  Lacoste  drew  conclusion  from  his  remarks  that  we  should 
get  out  of  Korea  and  IC  as  soon  as  we  could.  Lacoste  hedged  somewhat 
in  response.  He  said  we  should  examine  very  carefully  whether  there 
were  any  reasonable  chance  of  holding  line  in  IC.  If  so  then  we  should 
probably  try  to  hold  on  as  long  as  we  could.  F ranee,  he  said,  could  not 
possibly  do  this  alone  without  very  substantial  help  from  US.  It  might 
perhaps  be  not  altogether  unfair  to  draw  inference  from  all  of  La¬ 
coste’s  remarks  that  we  should  in  effect  beat  a  strategic  retreat  from 
Korea  in  order  to  support  more  fully  Indochinese  resistance  to  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  as  well  as  husbanding  our  resources  for  defense  in 
other  areas. 

On  other  hand  Lacoste  recognized  importance  of  UN  and  of  pre¬ 
serving  its  unity  and  integrity  to  maximum  possible  degree  as  an 
instrument  which  could  be  a  very  effective  one  for  free  world  in 
resisting  Communist  aggression. 

With  regard  to  current  parliamentary  situation  in  UN  Lacoste’s 
principal  concern  seemed  to  be  that  we  should  avoid  participating 
\jpreci'pitabing^  a  crisis  before  we  are  ready  to  meet  it.  He  seemed  to 
assume  that  we  would  consider  it  essential  at  early  date  to  name 
ChiCom’s  as  aggressors  and  he  personally  indicated  that  he  was  fully 
prepared  to  accept  this  as  well  as  further  steps  such  as  economic  sanc¬ 
tions.  In  giving  this  indication  it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was 
not  reflecting  views  of  his  government  nor  of  Chauvel ;  in  fact  he  gave 
some  indication  that  Chauvel’s  mind  was  running  in  direction  of  some 
middle  course  which  on  one  hand  would  be  perhaps  somewhat  stronger 
than  six-power  resolution,  but  on  other  hand  perhaps  not  so  strong  as 
to  name  ChiCom’s  explicitly  as  aggressors.  In  context  of  this  part  of 
conversation  Lacoste  observed  that  he  thought  We  would  have  great 
deal  difficulty  with  British  in  getting  them  go  along  with  naming  of 
ChiCom’s  as  aggressors. 

With  regard  to  six-power  resolution  Lacoste  dismissed  possibility 
of  withdrawing  it.  He  thought  it  was  probably  not  adequate  in  its 
present  form  and  he  assumed  we  should  probably  proceed  on  basis  of 
some  modification  of  six-power  resolution.  Mentioning  pending  Soviet 
resolution  and  twelve-power  Asian  resolution  (negotiations)  in  pass- 
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ing,  Lacoste  said  there  was  fourth  possibility  in  present  parliamentary 
situation,  namely,  possibility  of  four-power  talks.  On  latter  point 
Koss  indicated  (reference  topsec  Deptel  612,  December  27)^  that  there 
was  of  course  no  certainty  at  all  that  ministerial  meeting  would  be 
held  or  that  if  it  were  held  FE  questions  would  be  discussed,  and 
that  for  these  reasons  it  did  not  seem  very  fruitful  to  consider  any 
possible  ministerial  meeting  as  factor  in  parliamentary  situation  which 
confronts  us  now  and  with  which  we  will  have  to  deal  no  later  than 
next  "Wednesday.^ 

At  lunch  Fawzi  took  line  he  wanted  to  talk  about  broad  principles 
rather  than  routine  of  pending  resolutions.  He  talked  about  necessity 
of  maintaining  miity  of  UN  and  said  he  was  opposed  to  hardening  of 
any  Asian  bloc  along  lines  of  LA  bloc.  On  other  hand  he  felt  Asians 
perhaps  had  psychology  and  a  feel  for  situation  which  would  be  help¬ 
ful  in  preservation  unity  of  UN.  He  then  raised  rhetorical  question 
whether  we  (UN)  were  ready  to  name  ChiCom’s  as  aggressors  and 
accept  consequences.  Answering  the  question  he  said  UN  was  not 
psychologically  or  physically  prepared  for  this  step.  Psychologically 
he  said  that  Asian  comitries,  even  including  India,  realized  in  their 
hearts  they  had  to  side  with  us  as  part  of  free  world  and  in  interest  of 
their  own  self-preservation.  On  other  hand  they  were  confronted  with 
psychological  fact  that  westerners  and  particularly  Americans  were 
shooting  Asians.  From  physical  point  of  view  Asian  countries  recog¬ 
nized  their  own  weaknesses;  beyond  this  they  recognized  physical 
weakness  of  west  at  this  time.  It  was  essential  in  view  of  such  factors 
and  having  in  mind  fundamental  importance  of  preserving  unity  of 
UN,  in  present  situation  we  must  play  for  time,  even  if  best  we  could 
gain  by  playing  for  time  would  be  only  six  weeks  or  six  months.  Nam¬ 
ing  ChiCom’s  as  aggressore  would  cast  the  die  and  lose  us  the  chance 
of  gaining  even  a  little  time. 

Turning  to  NE  in  order  to  illustrate  what  he  hoped  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  or  at  least  begun  in  direction  of  psychological  and  physical 
preparedness,  he  referred  first  to  Anglo-Egyptian  treaty  and  of 
developing  true  spirit  with  Egypt  and  other  Arab  states  of  comrade¬ 
ship  in  arms.  He  said  neither  his  government  nor  any  other  Ai’ab 
government  could  relegate  its  people  to  role  of  trenchdiggers,  camp- 
followers  or  lackeys.  If  a  true  comradeship  in  arms  could  be  developed 
then  free  world  would  in  reality  have  strong  defense  in  depth  in  NE 
which  would  more  than  adequately  protect  our  interests  in  that  area; 
he  mentioned  bases,  transportation,  communication,  oil. 

*  See  footnote  2  to  telegram  Delga  4C0  from  New  York,  received  at  7 : 41  p.  m. 
on  December  22,  p.  1593. 

’January  3, 1951. 
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Second,  he  mentioned  necessity  of  convincinjr  under-developed 
peoples  of  NE  that  tvestern  world  stood  for  “social  justice”.  This  must 
be  done  by  furthei’  steps  for  technical  aid  and  economic  development. 
Third,  on  question  of  peace  with  Israel  he  said  that  while  it  was 
impossible  at  present  for  Arab  states  to  enter  directly  into  definitive 
and  final  peace  arrangements  with  Israel  they  were  nevertheless  fully 
prepared  to  envisage  treaty  system  based  upon  tripartite  declaration 
that  would  give  every  possible  assurance  of  protection  for  Israel. 

Drawing  conversation  back  to  UN,  Ross  emphasized  the  stake  which 
smaller  and  weaker  countries  have  in  UN  collex’tive  security  system. 
He  emphasized  feeling  great  many  Americans  had  that  if  members 
of  UN  were  not  willing  to  support  it  in  its  efforts  to  combat  aggression, 
then  there  was  not  much  reason  for  US  to  support  it.  At  same  time 
if  UN  ignored  defiance  by  ChiCom’s  of  its  efforts  through  cease-fire 
group  and  otherwise  to  achieve  peaceful  settlement,  this  would  greatly 
weaken  fabric  of  UN. 

Fawzi  said  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  appeasement  or  rewarding 
aggression. 

ITe  said  he  was  trying  to  find  and  steer  a  middle  course  between 
a])peasement  and  slamming  door  on  whatever  possibility  might  remain 
of  achieving  peaceful  settlement;  in  light  of  Chou  En-Lai  response 
to  cease-fire  group  and  fact  that  there  has  not  yet  after  month  been 
any  reply  tO  Asian  appeal  to  ChiCom’s  not  to  cross  38th  parallel,  he 
agreed  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  desire  on  part  of  ChiCom’s  for 
peaceful  settlement.  He  volunteered  that  if  ChiCom’s  crossed  38th 
parallel  it  would  probably  undoubtedly  be  necessary  name  them  as 
aggressors.  He  said  in  order  maintain  integrity  of  UN  principles  and 
its  objectives  in  Korea  he  thought  there  should  be  no  voluntary  with¬ 
drawal  from  Korea.  He  said  he  would  prefer  to  have  us  “thrown  out  . 
He  thought  best  thing  would  be  to  try  to  establish  very  strong  beach¬ 
head  in  Uusan  area  as  a  symbol  of  UN  determination. 

Turning  to  pending  resolutions  in  Committee  1,  Fawzi  thought 
six-power  resolution  was  out-of-date.  He  also  thought  preamble  of 
this  resolution  would  be  so  obnoxious  to  ChiCom’s  that  it  might  have 
effect  of  slamming  door.  He  did  not  urge  twelve-power  resolution  in 
present  form  but  on  contrary  queried  whether  proper  approach  in 
committee  would  not  be  to  proceed  on  basis  of  a  modified  version  of 
twelve-power  resolution.  He  said  he  was  opposed  to  pending  Soviet 
resolution  which  was  simply  condemnation  without  investigation. 

Both  Lacoste  and  Fawzi  urgently  requested  that  we  let  them 
know  as  soon  as  possible  conclusions  our  own  thinking. 


Austin 
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75)5.00/12—2930  ;  Telegram 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in,  Chief,,  Far  East 

{Mac Arthur)  '■ 

TOP  SECRET  [Washington,]  December  29, 1950. 

OPERATIONAL  IMMEDIATE 

[JCS  99935.]  From  JCS  personal  for  MacArthiir.  This  Message 
has  been  handled  here  with  the  ultimate  of  security  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  contents  thereof  be  confined,  for  the  pre.sent,  to  you  and 
your  Oliief  of  Staff  and  to  General  Ridgway  -  and  his  Chief  of  Staff. 
Message  follows : 

It  appears  from  all  estimates  available  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
jiossess  the  capability  of  forcing  United  Nations  forces  out  of  Korea 
if  they  choose  to  exercise  it.  The  execution  of  this  capability  might 
be  prevented  by  making  the  effort  so  costly  to  the  enemy  that  they 
would  abandon  it,  or  by  committing  substantial  additional  United 
Stares  forces  to  that  theater  thus  seriously  jeopardizing  other  commit¬ 
ments  including  the  safety  of  Japan.  It  is  not  practicable  to  obtain 
significant  additional  forces  for  Korea  from  Other  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  believe  that  Korea  is  not  the  place  to  fight  a  major 
war.  Further,  we  believe  that  we  should  not  commit  our  remaining 
available  ground  forces  to  action  against  Chinese  Communist  forces  in 
Korea  in  face  of  the  increased  threat  of  general  war.  However,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance  to  Chinese-North  Korean  aggression  at  some  position 
in  Korea  and  a  deflation  of  the  military  and  political  prestige  of  the 
Cliinese  Communists  would  be  of  great  importance  to  our  national 
interests,  if  this  could  be  accomplished  without  incurring  setious 
lo.=ses. 

Your  basic  directive  to  furnish  such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  to  restore 
international  peace  and  security  in  that  area  requires  modification  in 
the  light  of  the  present  situation. 

You  are  now  directed  to  defend  in  successive  positions,  as  generally 
outlined  in  your  CX  SOflSo,-''  inflicting  such  damage  to  hostile  forces 
in  Korea  as  is  possible,  subject  to  the  primary  consideration  of 
the  safety  of  your  troops.  Every  effort  should  be  continued  to  mobilize 
the  maximum  Korean  contribution  to  sustained  resistance,  including 
botli  conventional  and  unconventional  means. 


'  The  source  text  is  a  copy  of  this  message  sent  on  January  2,  1951  to  ^ir.  Rusk 
by  Col.  L.  K.  Ladue,  Heputy  Secretary  of  the  JCS. 

*  Lt.  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgwny  had  arrived  in  Korea  on  December  26  to  assume 
command  of  the  Eighth  Army  following  the  death  of  Gen.  Walton  H.  Walker  in 
an  accident. 

’  Not  printed.  The  substance  of  thi.s  message  was  rendered  as  follows  in  Record 
of  the  Actions  Taken  hy  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  p.  74 ; 

“On  7  December  1950,  CINCFE  issued  instructions  for  a  withdrawal  in  suc¬ 
cessive  iwsitions,  if  necessary,  to  the  I’usan  area,  the  Eighth  Army  holding  the 
Seoul  area  as  long  as  po.ssible  without  risking  envelopment;  and  the  X  Corps 
withdrawing  from  the  Hung  Nam  area  and  eventually  rejoining  the  Eighth 
Army.  This  plan  was  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  8  December  1950.” 
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Since  developments  may  force  our  withdrawal  from  Korea,  it  is 
important,  particularly  in  view  of  the  continued  threat  to  Japan, 
to  determine,  in  advance,  our  last  reasonable  opportunity  for  an 
orderly  evacuation.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  you  are  forced  back  to  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kum  River  and  a  line  generally  eastward 
therefrom,  and  if  thereafter  the  Chinese  Communists  mass  large  forces 
against  your  positions  wuth  an  evident  capability  of  forcing  us  out  of 
Korea,  it  then  would  be  necessary,  under  these  conditions,  to  direct 
you  to  commence  a  withdrawal  to  Japan. 

Your  views  are  requested  as  to  the  above-outlined  conditions  which 
should  determine  a  decision  to  initiate  evacuation,  particularly  in  light 
of  your  continuing  primary  mission  of  defense  of  Japan  for  which 
only  troops  of  the  Eighth  Army  are  available. 

Following  the  receipt  of  your  views  you  will  be  given  a  definite 
directive  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  you  should  initiate 
evacuation. 


357.AD/12-2950 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin) 

to  the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  December  29,  1950 — 9 : 07  p.  m. 

PRiORiTT  [Received  December  29 — 10 : 29  p.  m.] 

Delga  467.  Re  Korea.  Following  is  report  Ross’  conversations 
today: 

Jebb  telephoned  this  morning  to  ask  our  views  on  action  in  TIN. 
He  said  he  had  asked  London  for  instructions  but  had  received  noth¬ 
ing  from  them  as  yet.  He  said  he  assumed  we  were  not  pressing  for 
meeting  before  January  3.  He  assumed  cease-fire  gi*oup  would  make 
factual  report  and  that  committee  would  thereafter  (probably  begin¬ 
ning  J anuary  4)  have  to  take  some  action  re  report  if  only  to  take  note 
of  it.  He  said  he  thought  6-power  resolution  was  out  of  date  and  would 
have  to  be  modified,  question  being  how  it  should  be  modified.  Said  he 
guessed  his  people  in  London  would  be  worried  about  a  finding  of 
aggression  against  Chi  Corns  at  this  time  for  fear  of  precipitating  war 
with  China  with  resultant  threat  to  Hong  Kong  and  he  observed  he 
thought  French  would  be  even  more  worried.  He  said  he  understood 
Israelis  were  peddling  resolution  (with  Canadians,  Swedes,  et  cetera) 
which,  as  he  had  heard  of  it,  seemed  unrealistic  in  that  it  seemed  to 
assume  that  elections  could  be  held,  et  cetera,  with  armies  still  in  field. 
He  said  he  was  seeing  Rau  this  afternoon  and  would  let  us  know  if 
he  found  out  anything  of  interest. 

Lacoste  came  in  at  his  request  to  explain  text  of  resolution  which 
Chauvel  and  he  had  drafted  (sent  Department  as  Delga  466,  Decern- 
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bcr  29).^  Lacoste  said  Dayal  had  come  to  see  him  yesterday  and  had 
argued  against  6-power  resolution  on  grounds  that  it  was  out  of  date, 
that  it  had  been  presented  originally  in  situation  which  had  been 
overtaken  by  events,  and  that  if  it  were  passed  now  it  would  in  effect 
give  MacArthur  free  hand  to  bomb  Manchuria,  Lacoste  indicated  he 
(and,  by  implication,  Chauvel)  shared  Indian  view  of  6-power  reso¬ 
lution,  at  least  to  extent  of  believing  it  was  quite  out  of  date.  Lacoste 
said  that  in  view  of  development  of  events  since  6-power  resolution 
had  originally  been  tabled,  Chauvel  had  drafted  last  night  resolu¬ 
tion  based  on  6-power  resolution  but  which  was  in  some  respects 
stronger  and  in  some  respects  weaker.  He  stressed  that  this  initiative 
by  Chauvel  was  entirely  personal  and  that  it  was  not  based  on  instruc¬ 
tions  or  even  on  any  indication  of  F rench  Government  views. 

Ross,  emphasizing  that  he  was  thinking  out  loud  and  speaking 
entirely  personally,  expressed  view  that  Chauvel’s  effort  was  interest¬ 
ing  and  that  we  would  seek  advice  of  Department  and  let  him  know 
soon  as  possible  our  official  reaction  which  Lacoste  had  requested. 

Referring  to  second  paragraph  of  draft  and  to  phrase,  noting  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  3,  Ross  queried  whether  they  were  not  a 
very  weak  presentation  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  He  emphasized  our 
continuing  desire  to  find  peaceful  solution  of  Korean  question  but  on 
other  hand  necessity  of  maintaining  in  the  process  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  UN  which  was  more  essentially  a  means  of  protection  to 
smaller  states  than  in  fact  to  US. 

Admitting  in  effect  that  draft  resolution  was  perhaps  not  very 
well  balanced  between  these  considerations,  Lacoste  felt  that  stronger 
references  to  ChiCom  aggression  and  their  defiance  of  UN,  in  par¬ 
ticular  cease-fire  group,  might  very  well  slam  door  on  any  possibility 
of  achieving  peaceful  settlement  with  ChiComs. 

At  lunch  with  Dayal  he  in  effect  confirmed  what  Lacoste  had 
reported  re  Indian  attitude  toward  6-power  I’esolution.  More  spe¬ 
cifically  he  said  that  paragraph  in  resolution  calling  attention  to 
grave  danger  which  continued  intervention  by  Chinese  forces  in  Korea 
would  entail  taken  in  conjunction  with  preceding  paragraph  would 
certainly  be  interpreted  by  ChiComs  and  Russians  either  as  threat 
to  bomb  Manchuria  or  as  empty  threat  which  we  were  not  able  to 

*  TelefH'am  Delga  466  not  printed.  The  draft  re.solution  in  its  second  paragraph 
noted  “that  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  PRO  armed  forces  organized 
in  large  units  and  composed  of  Chinese  subjects  have  crossed  the  Chinese  border 
and  are  undertaking  military  operations  against  the  forces  of  the  U.N.  in  Korea.” 
In  its  concluding  paragraph,  the  draft  resolution  invited  “the  PRC  to  cease  all 
assistance  and  encouragement  of  the  authorities  of  North  Korea,  to  prevent  its 
subjects  and  all  members  and  units  of  its  armed  forces  from  aiding  the  North 
Korean  forces,  and  to  recall  immediately  all  its  subjects  and  all  members  or 
units  of  its  forces  which  may  at  the  present  moment  be  in  Korea.” 
(320.2-AB/12-2950) 
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back  up.  Eeferring  to  a  meetino;  Thursday  night  ®  Dayal  said  press 
accounts  were  distorted.  He  said  Ran  had  been  delegated  by  group 
to  get  in  touch  with  US  and  find  out  our  attitude  towards  giving 
precedence  to  and  passing  12  Asian  power  resolution.  He  implied  very 
strongly  that  group  did  not  want  to  go  ahead  with  12-power  resolution 
on  basis  indicated  without  at  least  our  acquiescence. 

Emphasizing  our  desire  to  maintain  unity  of  free  world  within  UN, 
Ross  drew  attention  to  repeated  indications  we  had  given  Ran  and 
■othei'S  of  our  willingness  to  seek  peaceful  settlement.  Open  defiance 
of  cease-fire  group  and  continued  aggressive  posture  of  ChiComS 
raised  serious  question  whether  UN  could  refuse  any  longer  to  face 
these  simple  facts.  If  UN  refused  to  face  those  facts  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  could  UN  be  maintained  as  effective,  collective  security  in¬ 
strument,  having  in  mind  in  particular  security  of  smaller  or  weaker 
nations.  From  point  of  view  of  American  public  it  must  be  apparent 
that  there  was  strong  body  of  opinion  in  this  country  which  felt  that 
If  UN  were  to  follow  line  of  appeasement  then  US  should  look  after 
its  own  security  and  allow  others  look  out  for  theirs.  Since  the  facts 
were  so  clear,  would  it  not  seem  essential  as  minimum  for  UN  to 
recognize  facts. 

Dayal  did  not  disagree  that  facts  were  clear.  He  also  recognized  that 
survival  of  free  nations,  at  least  weaker  ones,  depended  upon  main¬ 
tenance  of  UN.  At  same  time  he  felt  that  to  name  ChiComs  as 
nggressors  would  risk  precipitating  not  only  war  with  China  but 
perhaps  general  war.  He  felt  we  must  not  give  up  our  efforts  to 
achieve  peaceful  settlement  and  that  to  name  ChiComs  as  aggressors 
would  in  fact  sacrifice  what  remaining  chance  there  might  be  of 
peaceful  solution. 

Ross  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  proceed  with  G-power 
resolution  as  next  step  in  committee.  For  reasons  already  indicated 
Dayal  said  he  thought  this  would  be  very  unwise. 

It  was  clearly  understood  that  foregoing  conversation  -was  I'H’rsonal 
and  exploratory  on  both  sides. 

Grafstrom  came  in  at  his  request.  He  said  first  that  Israelis  had 
been  to  see  him  witli  new  draft  resolution  explaining  that  they  want 
to  discuss  it  with  US  but  wanted  get  reactions  from  other  delegations 
first.  He  said  Israeli  resolution  had  following  components:  (1)  cease¬ 
fire;  (2)  declaration  support  objective  of  unified  Korea  involving 
elections,  et  cetera;  (3)  new  commission  in  ])lace  of  UNCURK  on 
which  USSR  and  ChiComs  would  be  represented;  (4)  withdrawal 
by  both  sides:  (6)  reconstruction  Korea  under  auspices  UN; 
(0)  hands-off  Korea  policy;  (7)  after  foregoing  accomplished,  dis- 


’  December  28. 
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cussion  outstanding  issues  including:  (A)  Formosa;  (B)  Chinese- 
Korcan  frontier;  and  (C)  Chinese  representation,  Grafstrom  said  he 
had  given  Israelis  no  encouragement  since  he  thought  resolution  quite 
unrealistic. 

Grafstrom  said  he  thought  6-po\ver  resolution  might  be  all  right 
as  a  quickie  but  that  it  Avas  clearly  out  of  date.  He  said  in  Contemplat¬ 
ing  jKiuding  resolutions  we  were  trying  to  ride  two  horses.  He  said  he 
thought  we  should  forget  about  cease-fire  and  forget  about  idea  of 
negotiations  and  try  new  appi'oach.  He  thought  new  approach  might 
be  based  on  reality  of  what  UN  could  do  and  could  not  do  in  present 
situation.  He  thought  it  might  be  good  idea  for  UN  to  withdraw  its 
forces  and  save  them  for  building  up  strength  of  free  world.  He 
would  leaA'e  moral  force  of  UN  behind  in  Korea  in  form  of  UN  com¬ 
mission  stronger  and  bigger  than  UNCURK,  supported  by  a  UN 
guard.  He  said  he  thought  there  might  perhaps  be  another  body 
composed  of  US,  UN,  USSR  and  ChiOoms.  He  said  he  would  envisage 
withdrawal  of  ChiCom  forces  and  the  exacting  of  guarantees  from 
NK’s  that  they  would  collaborate  with  new  commission  and  cooperate 
in  restoration  and  maintenance  law  and  order. 

In  substance  Grafstrom  said  he  felt  we  sh.ould  give  up  Korea 
Geaving  moral  force  only  of  UN  behind)  and  let  ChiComs  find  out 
hard  way  that  they  were  not  going  to  get  Formosa  or  China  seat 
in  UN. 

Grafstrom  asked  for  reactions  to  his  suggestions  telegraphed  De¬ 
partment;  December  27  (Delga  464). 

Padilla  Nervo  ®  telephoned  and  said  he  had  been  talking  with  several 
delegates,  all  of  wliom  were  'Worried  about  next  steps  in  UN.  He 
expressed  view  most  important  consideration  was  to  deterinine  action 
in  UN  on  basis  necessity  safeguarding  UN  forces  and  what  he  termed 
prospective  operations  for  future.  Referring  to  various  pending  resolu¬ 
tions  and  modifications  thereof,  he  said  he  thought  we  should  not 
contemplate  taking  one  step  without  knowing  pretty  exactl}'  what 
next,  steps  would  be.  In  this  connection  he  said  number  of  delegations 
had  commented  to  him  on  Lie  statement  to  effect  that  putting  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  other  side  for  general  war  did  not  meet  point  of  neces¬ 
sity  maintaining  UN  principles  without  endangering  future  of  UN. 
He  said  he  had  talked  with  Urdaneta  *  who  had  urged  taking  up 
6-power  resolution  and  voting  on  it  following  report  of  3.  Padilla 
thought  this  was  rushing  mattcre  too  fast.  He  thought  we  might  hear 
report  of  cease-fire  group  on  "Wednesday  and  then  allow  little  time 
for  full  consultations  and  opportunity  for  delegates  to  get  instructions 

•Dr.  Luis  Padilla  Nervo,  IMexican  Permanent  Representative  at  the  United 

Nations.  , 

‘  Roberto  Urdaneta  Arbelaez  of  Colombia,  Chairman  of  the  First  Committee. 
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in  view  of  gravity  situation  before  rushing  headlong  along  some 
particular  course. 

Fawzi  telephoned  and  gave  fuller  version  Asian  group  meeting 
Thursday  night.  Said  he  and  Ran  had  been  delegated  to  ascertain 
views  other  delegates  re  giving  i:>riority  to  12-power  resolution.  Fawzi 
indicated,  however,  which  Dayal  had  not,  that  group  contemplated 
amendment  of  12-power  resolution,  making  everything  conditional 
on  cease-fire.  Fawzi  felt  giving  priority  to  12-power  resolution 
amended  as  indicated  would  be  wholly  consistent  with  US  statements 
in  committee  and  Attlee-Truman  communique.  He  argued  that  an¬ 
other  chance  should  be  given  to  ChiComs.  If  this  chance  refused  our 
(UN)  position  would  be  improved  not  worsened.  IVe  would  be 
strengthened,  he  said,  in  whatever  next  steps  we  would  have  to  take. 
Next  steps  might  include  6-power  resolution  with  appropriate  modi¬ 
fications  in  light  of  new  developments.  Asked  what  modifications  of 
6-power  resolution  he  had  in  mind,  Fawzi  said  he  had  not  thought 
this  through.  He  then  commented  in  same  sense  as  Dayal  concerning 
present  form  6-power  resolution  to  effect  that  if,  in  light  of  develop¬ 
ments,  6-power  resolution  were  now  passed,  it  would  bo  giving  or 
interpreted  as  giving  blank  check  to  cross  frontier  and  hit  at  bases 
from  which  trouble  is  coming.  In  light  Fawzi’s  comments  it  seemed 
quite  clear  Asian  group  has  not  faced  up  to  or  thought  through 
problem  of  what  comes  next  if,  following  passage  12-power  resolu¬ 
tion,  ChiComs  and  Russians  maintain  present  attitude. 

Fawzi  emphasized  strongly  Asian  group  desire  get  together  with 
US.  He  hoped  for  our  positive  support  giving  precedence  12-power 
resolution,  amended  as  he  had  indicated.  If  US  could  not  take  posi¬ 
tive  stand  in  favor  we  could  abstain  as  long  as  it  was  understood  we 
were  not  strongly  opposed.  On  basis  talks  past  few  days  with  Fawzi, 
J amali  and  Dayal,  it  seems  clear  Arabs  are  endeavoring  to  some  extent 
at  least  to  protect  our  position  vis-a-vis  Rau,  and  are  thus  far  at  least 
seeking  maintain  some  flexibility  in  hoping  reach  compromise  and 
solidarity  with  US. 

Austin 


Department  of  Defense  Files  :  Telegram 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  Far  East  (H/aoArthu7')  to  the  Department 

of  the  Army 

TOP  SECRET  Tokyo,  December  30, 1950 — 10 :  09  p.  m. 

C-52391.  Personal  for  JCS.  Reference  .ICS  99935.* 

A  comprehensive  estimate  of  relative  capabilities  in  the  Korea  cam¬ 
paign  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  political-military  policies  yet  to 


*  Dated  December  29,  p.  1625. 
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be  formulated  vis-a-vis  Chinese  military  operations  being  conducted 
against  our  forces.  It  is  quite  clear  now  that  the  entire  military  re¬ 
source  of  the  Chinese  Nation,  with  logistic  support  from  the  Soviet, 
is  committed  to  a  maximum  effort  against  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand.  In  implementation  of  this  commitment  a  major  concentration  of 
Cliinese  force  in  the  Korean-Manchurian  area  will  increasingly  leave 
China  vulnerable  in  areas  whence  troops  to  support  Korean  operations 
have  been  drawn.  Meanwhile  under  existing  restrictions  our  naval  and 
air  potential  are  being  only  partially  utilized  and  the  great  potential 
of  Chinese  Nationalist  force  on  Formosa  and  guerrilla  action  on  the 
^Mainland  are  being  ignored.  Indeed  as  to  the  former  we  are  preventing 
its  employment  against  a  common  enemy  by  our  own  Naval  Force. 

Should  a  policy  detennination  be  reached  by  our  government  or 
through  it  by  the  United  Nations  to  recognize  the  State  of  War  which 
has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  Chinese  authorities  and  to  take  retalia¬ 
tory  measures  within  our  capabilities  we  could:  (1)  Blockade  the 
coast  of  China;  (2)  Destroy  through  naval  gun  fire  and  air  bombard¬ 
ment  China’s  industrial  capacity  to  wage  war;  (3)  Secure  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  the  Nationalist  garrison  on  Formosa  to  strengthen  our 
position  in  Korea  if  we  decided  to  continue  the  fight  for  that  penin¬ 
sula ;  and  (4)  Release  existing  restrictions  upon  the  Formosan  garri¬ 
son  for  divei'sionai’y  action  (possibly  leading  to  coimter-invasion) 
against  Amlnerable  areas  of  the  Chinese  Mainland.  I  believe  that  by 
the  foregoing  measures  we  could  severely  cripple  and  largely  neutral¬ 
ize  China’s  capability  to  wage  aggressive  war  and  thus  save  Asia  from 
the  engulfment  otherwise  facing  it.  I  believe  furthermore  that  we 
could  do  so  with  but  a  relatively  small  part  of  our  overall  military 
potential  committed  to  the  purpose.  There  is  no  slightest  doubt  but 
that  this  action  would  at  once  release  the  pressure  upon  our  forces 
in  Korea,  whereupon  determination  could  be  reached  aS  to  whether 
to  maintain  the  fight  in  that  area  or  to  effect  a  strategic  displacement 
of  our  forces  with  the  view  to  strengthening  our  defense  of  the  Littoral 
Island  chain  while  continuing  our  naval  and  air  pressure  upon  China’s 
military  potential.  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  course 
of  action  has  been  rejected  in  past  for  fear  of  provoking  China  to  a 
major  war  effort  but  we  must  now  realistically  recognize  that  China’s 
commitment  thereto  has  already  been  fully  unequivocally  made  and 
that  nothing  we  can  do  Avould  further  aggravate  the  situation  as  far 
as  China  is  concerned. 

Whether  defending  ourselves  by  way  of  military  retaliation  woidd 
bring  in  Soviet  military  intervention  or  not  is  a  matter  of  speciila- 
tion.  I  have  always  felt  that  a  Soviet  decision  to  precipitate  a  general 
Avar  Avoidd  depend  solely  upon  the  Soviets  OAvn  estimate  of  relativ^e 
strengths  and  capabilities,  with  little  regard  for  other  factors.  It  was 
because  of  this  and  the  groAving  tensions  arising  from  the  Soviets 
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increasing  propaganda  interest  in  Japan  that  for  the  past  six  months 
I  have  advocated  the  reinforcement  of  the  Far  East  Command  by  a 
minimum  of  an  anny  of  four  divisions.  It  has  been  my  intention  to 
commit  this  reinforcement  to  tlie  defense  of  Japan  and  to  provide  a 
security  cover  for  the  gradual  building  up  of  Japan’s  own  defense 
potential.  It  has  never  been  my  thought  that  they  should  bo  committed 
to  the  Korean  campaign.  Indeed,  it  was  my  understanding,  in  which 
I  may  have  been  in  eri'or,  that  the  four  Kational  Guard  divisions 
called  to  active  duty  in  September  were  for  the  ultimate  employment 
here  should  the  necessity  arise.  If  we  are  forced  to  evacuate  Korea 
without  taking  military  measures  against  China  proper  as  suggested 
in  your  message,  it  would  have  the  most  adverse  effect  upon  the  peoples 
of  Asia,  not  excepting  the  Japanese,  and  a  material  reinforcement  of 
the  forces  now  in  tliis  theater  would  be  mandatory  if  we  are  to  hold 
the  Littoral  Defense  Chain  including  Japan  against  determined  as¬ 
sault.  Moreover  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  evacuation  of  our  forces 
from  Korea  under  any  circumstances  would  at  once  release  the  bulk 
of  the  Chinese  Forces  now  absoi’bed  by  that  campaign  for  action 
elsewhere — quite  probably  in  ai’eas  of  far  greater  importance  than 
Korea  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relatively  small  command  we 
now  have  in  Korea  is  capable  of  so  draining  the  enemy’s  resources 
as  to  protect  the  areas  to  the  south  which  would  in  itself  be  possibly 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  general  situation  than  could  be  made 
by  such  a  force  disposed  in  other  areas  for  purely  defeirse  purposes, 
but  not  possessing  the  power  to  pin  down  and  localize  so  massive  a 
part  of  the  enemy’s  potential  as  now  committed  in  Korea.  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  the  entire  ROK  potential  in  case  of  our  evacua¬ 
tion  would  disintegrate  or  become  of  negligible  value.  The  loss  of 
Korea  would  render  the  defense  of  Japan  more  vulnerable. 

I  understand  thoroughly  the  demand  for  European  security  and 
fully  concur  in  doing  everything  possible  in  that  sector,  but  not  to  the 
point  of  accepting  defeat  anywhere  else — an  acceptance  which  I  am 
sure  could  not  fail  to  insure  later  defeat  in  Europe  itself.  The  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  defense  of  Euroi^e,  however,  by  the  most  optimistic  esti¬ 
mate  are  aimed  at  a  condition  of  readiness  two  years  hence.  The  use  of 
forces  in  the  present  emergency  in  the  Far  East  would  not  in  any  way 
prejudice  this  basic  concept.  To  the  contrary'  it  would  insure  tliorough- 
ly  seasoned  forces  for  later  commitment  in  Europe  synchronously  w  ith 
Europe’s  own  development  of  military  resource. 

So  far  as  your  tactical  estimate  of  the  situation  in  Korea  is  con¬ 
cerned,  under  the  conditions  presently  implietl  viz  no  icinforcemcnts, 
continued  restrictions  upon  Chinese  Nationalist  action,  no  military 
measures  against  China’s  continental  military  potential,  and  the  con¬ 
centration  of  China’s  military  force  solely  upon  the  Korean  sector  it 
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would  seem  to  be  sound.  Tlie  tactical  plan  of  a  successively  contracting 
defeirse  line  south  to  the  Pusan  beachhead  is  believed  the  only  possible 
way  in  which  an  evacuation  could  be  accomplished.  In  the  execution 
of  this  plan  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  make  an  anticipatory 
decision  for  evacuation  until  such  time  as  we  may  be  forced  to  that 
beacldiead  line. 


320/13-3050 :  Telegram 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  {Austin)  to 

the  Secretary  of  State 

SECRET  New  York,  December  30,  1950 — 1 : 44  p.  m. 

[Eeceived  December  30 — 6 : 65  p.  m.] 

Delga  470.  Re  Korea.  Ambassador  Muniz  (Brazil)  called  on  me  this 
morning  at  his  request  and  said  that  he  was  anxious  to  know  where 
we  stood.  I  indicated  that  the  first  item  of  our  agenda  was  the  6  power 
resolution  and  we  thought  that  the  best  couiKC  of  action  open  to  us  was 
to  proceed  in  normal  course  with  that  resolution  peiKaps  with  some 
modifications.  I  said  I  understood  that  the  Asians  were  still  intei-ested 
in  their  12  power  proposal.  Speaking  for  the  United  States  mission, 
I  said  I  felt  that  the  passage  of  this  resolution  would  lower  the 
prestige  of  the  UN  and  that  I  thought  that  it  was  clear  that  the  efforts 
of  the  UN  to  obtain  a  cease  fire  had  been  x-ejected  and  had  been  I’ejeoted 
in  insulting  terms.  The  UN  had  received  two  slaps  in  the  face  from  the 
Chinese.  Was  it  appi’opriate  iiow  to  i^peat  the  same  process  and 
receive  a  third  slap  in  the  face?  I  said  that  I  did  not  believe  that 
anything  useful  could  come  of  such  an  effoxt  aiid  indicated  that  it  was. 
not  clear  to  us  that  the  Asian  states  had  made  up  their  minds  to  pi'ess 
this  step.  Thei*e  were  indications  that  they  might  not  do  so  imless  they 
received  a  favorable  response  from  the  other  delegations.  I  said  that  I 
rather  hoped  that  they  would  not  put  this  pioposal  forward  at  all. 

I  indicated  that  we  were  extremely  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  unity  of  the  free  world  in  the  presejit  situation.  It 
was  of  great  importance  to  us  to  have  all  the  fi’ee  world,  including  tlie 
Asian  states  and  the  Arubs  stand  togetlier.  We  hoped  that  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances  it  would  bo  possible  to  take  a  first  and  idatively 
mild  step  forward  basing  our  action  upon  the  fmidamentals  of  the 
6  power  resolution.  This  had  received  very  wide  supimif  heretofore. 
It  was  not  provocative.  It  did  not  close  any  doors,  nor  do  we  intend  to 
close  any  doors  to  negotiation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  first 
action  wliich  would  begin  to  uphold  the  prestige  of  the  UN.  We  were 
quite  prepared  to  consider  amendments  to  this  resolution  which  would 
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increase  its  support  among  the  members.  I  mentioned  tliat  some  dele¬ 
gations  were  concerned  that  the  resolution  would  authorize  the  Unified 
Command  and  MacArthur  to  bomb  China.  This  was  a  misconception. 
If  necessary,  we  were  quite  prepared  to  modify  the  two  paragraphs 
which  gave  concern  in  this  respect.  "VVe  Avere  also  prepared  to  drop 
other  paragraphs  which  were  out  of  date  and  to  try  to  work  out  with 
the  Arabs  and  the  Asians  some  additional  paragraphs  which  might 
indicate  that  the  door  for  negotiation  Avas  not  being  slammed. 

I  said  that  this  was  only  the  first  step  in  a  program.  If  the  Com¬ 
munists  did  not  withdraw  or  change  their  policy,  it  Avould,  of  course, 
be  necessary  to  go  on  to  firmer  and  stronger  action.  We  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  discuss  with  our  friends  details  of  such  a  second  stage.  We 
felt,  however,  that  it  was  of  urgent  importance  that  we  Avork  very 
closely  together  on  this  step  as  Ave  had  done  in  preparing  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  peace  resolution.  Passing  the  6  power  resolution  now  would 
giA'e  us  the  necessary  time  to  work  out  the  second  stage  resolution 
through  diplomatic  preparation  so  that  before  it  was  introduced  we 
would  be  assured  of  wide  support. 

Ambassador  Muniz  expressed  his  appreciation  and  his  agreement 
Avith  this  policy.  He  particularly  noted  the  desirability  of  attempting 
to  find  a  basis  of  agreement  with  the  Asian  group.  It  was  essential  in 
his  view  to  have  a  very  large  vote  in  favor  of  the  6  power  resolution. 
He  agreed  with  my  analysis  of  the  12  poAver  resolution  and 
thought  that  it  would  damage  the  prestige  of  the  UN.  Ambassador 
Muniz  emphasized  that  in  his  view  it  was  most  important  that  we 
should  Avork  out  an  agreed  program  before  the  Wednesday  meeting 
so  that  everybody  would  understand  what  was  going  to  happen.  Then 
there  would  be  no  public  disputes.  He  said  he  would  like  to  talk  to 
his  Latin  American  friends  about  the  matter  and  I  indicated  that 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  do  so  along  the  aboA^e  lines. 

Austin 


Editorial  Note 

On  December  30,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  released  a  statement 
reviewing  the  events  of  1950  and  looking  toward  the  prospects  for 
1951 ;  for  the  text,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  J anuary  15, 1951, 
page  83.  With  particular  reference  to  Korea,  the  statement  read : 

“Regardless  of  threats,  this  country  Avill  not  compromise  by  appease¬ 
ment  its  security  or  the  principles  by  AA'hich  a  society  of  free  men  must 
live.  We  will  not  reward  Communist  aggression.  In  Korea,  this  means 
that  this  country  will  not  be  intimidated  by  the  throats  coming  out 
of  Peiping;  but  Avill  continue  under  the  United  Nations  to  combat  the 
forces  of  aggression.” 
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1222-1224,  1253-1254,  1260?i, 
1277,  1333n,  1336n,  1573, 

1615-1616,  1625-1626 

Military  situation,  248,  336,  782, 
1036,  1107,  1175n,  1231,  1253, 
1259-1260,  1270,  1320,  1333, 
1469/1,  1630 

Occupation  of  North  Korea,  poli¬ 
cies  concerning,  855-856,  996, 
1007 

Outbreak  of,  171,  182 
Prisoners  of  war,  993 
Soviet  intervention,  possibility  of, 
346,  475/t,  504/1,  647,  664n 
Thirty-eighth  parallel,  826,  861 
U.N.  flag  for  U.N.  forces,  utiliza¬ 
tion  of,  334 

U.N.  military  assistance,  432-434, 
458,  478,  482,  54.5-546,  775, 
997-1000,  1027-1028 
U.S.  aerial  reconnaissance  over 
Korean  territory,  476?/,  1037 
U.S.  Air  Force  bombing  of  border 
areas,  581,  588,  599,  613,  707, 
722//,  1037 

U.S.  bombing  of  Yalu  River 
bridges,  1056-1058,  1075-1076 
U.S.  censorship  measures,  1336//. 
U.S.  military  forces,  541,  542r/,  543 
U.S.  military  involvement,  257, 
271,  336 

U.S.  National  Guard,  proposed 
mobilization  of,  183 
U.S.  naval  blockade  of  North 
Korea,  271 

U.S.  policy,  200-201,  217//,  240- 
241,  649,  707-708,  716,  781- 

782,  793,  1203-1208,  1223 
Yalu  River  dam  and  power  plants, 

restrictions  on  bombing  of,  991 
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1420 
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1502,  1510,  1526 
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416,  726,  918,  947,  966-967,  1429, 
1511 
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340,  345,  352,  359-361,  365-366, 
370-371,  374,  378-380,  388,  411, 
420-421,  435-437,  762,  772,  821, 
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Kennan,  George  F.,  148//,  237//,  258, 
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Kirk,  Alan  G.,  139-141,  169-170,  195- 
201,  204,  212,  227,  229-230,  241- 

243,  245,  253-2.54,  277-278,  280- 

281,  302-303,  312-313,  31.5-316, 
332,  337,  340-343,  345,  354,  359- 

360,  365,  370-372,  378-380,  385, 

388-389,  411,  424-427,  435-436, 
44.3-445,  483-485,  492-495,  498- 
499,  512-513,  .557-5.59,  699-703, 
779-780,  821-822,  8.50-851,  917, 
920-921,  926,  1085-1087,  11.53- 

115.5,  1165,  1191-1192,  1313-131.5 
Kondapi,  Chenchal,  68-72,  282 
Koo,  V.  K.  Wellington,  239,  262,  269//, 
276-277,  285-286,  310 
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Democratic  People’s  Republic  of 
(North  Korea)  (see  also  Korean 
war):  Communist  Party,  113- 
114;  EGA  officials,  release  of, 
71;  economic  situation,  116-^-118; 
Korea,  Republic  of,  attitude 
toward,  98-104,  110-111,  120- 
121;  military  strength,  17,  24, 
34,  77-78,  83-85,  104-105,  110- 
111,  118-120;  political  situation, 
112-116;  Soviet  support  and 
assistance,  17,  34  a,  50,  56, 

70-72,  78n,  109-112,  114-120, 
148-149,  169,  177,  186,  195, 
197,  249,  358,  360,  429,  440, 
506,  520,  567,  923-925,  1061, 
1552n;  U.S.  nonrecognition,  71; 
U.S.  policy,  410,  481,  510; 

Yugoslav  recognition,  177 
Japanese  influenee  or  role,  question  of, 
625-626 

Joint  U.S.-Soviet  Commission  on, 
1946-1947,  67,  504,  532,  1012 
Neutralization  proposals,  973-974, 
981-984,  1002-1003,  1063 
Republic  of  (South  Korea)  (see  also 
Korean  war) : 

Armed  forces,  92-96,  98,  101, 

104-105,  122,  125,  129-130, 
156,  166,  172,  237-238,  248- 
249,  255,  257 
British  policy,  728,  1450 
Communist  activities,  1,  4-5,  7, 
47-48,  64,  90-92,  99-100,  108, 
120-121,  139 

Economic  and  financial  situation, 
6,  8n,  13,  26,  36,  48-49 
Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  Mission,  2,  10,  19,  25-33, 
37,  54,  57,  86,  94,  185,  919, 
947,  967 

Expenditures  by  U.N.  forces,  agree¬ 
ment  w’ith  the  United  States 
regarding,  July  28,  1960,  488 
Indian  nonrecognition,  863 
Indian  policy,  881-882 
Inflation  problems,  2-4,  8-11,  13, 
19,  2.5-26,  28-33,  35-37,  40-41, 
43-45,  48-49,  56-57,  67n,  93 
Japan,  relations  with,  3,  20,  23,  50 
Jessup  fact-finding  mission,  1-7, 
18-23,  97 

Joint  Korean-American  Economic 
Stabilization  Committee,  lOn, 
26,  29-33,  36-38,  45,  49,  94 
Korea,  Democratic  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of,  policy  toward,  1, 
70,  73-74 

Land  reform  program,  1011-1013 
Military  advisory  group  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States, 
Jan.  26,  1950,  18,  70,  72,  76 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States, 
Jan.  26,  1960,  18 
National  security  law,  6-7,  22 
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Pacific  pact,  attitude  toward  pro¬ 
posed,  3,  929 

Pakistan  nonrecognition,  863 

Political  situation,  3-4,  30-32, 

39-40,  44-45,  49-51,  53-55, 
58-63,  66,  67n,  89-92,  98, 
389,  399-400,  630-631,  694- 
696,  711-712,  725,  729-730, 
950-951,  1042-1043,  1420- 

1421 

Rice  prices  and  supplies,  3,  8,  10, 
29-30 

Southeast  Asian  conference,  non¬ 
inclusion  in,  88,  108 

U.N.  Secretary-General’s  good 
offices,  request  for,  68-74 

U.S.  economic  assistance,  11-13, 
19,  28,  30-31,  36-37,  39,  41, 
43-44,  50-51,  54-56,  62,  65, 
67n,  77,  91,  110,  120-121, 
344,  4.34,  497,  695,  745,  778, 
918-919 

U.S.  information  and  educational 
exchange  program,  919 

U.S.  mihtary  advisory  group,  2, 
4-5,  15-19,  25-30,  32,  34,  37, 
47,  70,  72,  77,  81,  86,  92-96, 
98,  104-105,  121-125,  137-138, 
143,  156,  1.59,  166,  168,  172- 
173,  184-185,  21  On,  211,  238, 
273,  388,  526,  919,  950-951, 
962,  973,  1141 

U.S.  military  assistance,  1-3, 14-20, 
24-27,  33-35,  37,  39,  44-47, 
65,  67,  77-86,  93-94,  107,  110, 
122-123,  133,  142-143,  147, 
149-150,  156-158,  160,  166, 
282,  440,  511,  526,  547,  710, 
929,  1424-1425,  1426n,  1531 

U.S.  military  forces,  withdrawal  of, 
76 

U.S.  policy,  11-14,  20,  42,  62, 
64-66,  77-78,  88-89,  96-98, 
106-108,  507,  514-515,  554, 
582-585,  671,  680,  683,  692, 
744,  960,  963 

U.S.  survey  team  visit  and  report, 
15 

Soviet  policy,  67n,  70-73,  75-76 
Unification  proposals,  564-565,  568- 
573,  583-584,  587,  592,  595-596, 
601-602,  618-623,  6.32,  6.36-638, 
648,  651,  653-657,  661,  665-670, 
672,  674,  676,  678-680,  686,  688- 
689,  691-693,  709,  713,  715-716, 
720-721,  723,  727,  736,  738-741, 
746-747,  749-751,  755-756,  760- 
761,  763-764,  769-771,  773-774, 
778,  783,  785,  787-789,  794,  800, 
802-803,  807-808,  812,  818,  821, 
823,  827,  830,  835,  838,  841,  845, 
853,  856,  865,  872,  874,  881n,  896, 
900,  904-905,  909,  914,  919-920, 
924-925,  932,  938,  940,  943,  967, 
972-974,  977-980,  985,  988,  1002, 
1005,  1007-1009,  1015-1016, 
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1021-1022,  1045,  1052-1053, 

1060-1063,  1073,  1108,  1124, 

1126,  1139,  1193,  1204,  1214, 
1223-1224,  1229,  1232-1233, 

1348,  1440-1441,  1447,  1450, 

1452,  1474,  1477,  1486,  1500, 
1502,  1512-1513,  1515,  1531, 

1538,  1543,  1612,  1628 
Korean  war: 


Anglo-American  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  consultations,  July  20-2 Jf, 
1950,  315,  343,  350,  462-465 

Anglo-American-French  political  con¬ 
sultations,  423-424,  432,  438, 
442, 519-524,  728 

Atomic  weapons,  proposals  regarding 
possible  utilization  of,  159,  1041- 
1042,  1078,  1090-1091,  1098- 
1100,  1182,  1261-1262,  1266- 
1267,  1279-1280,  1295-1297, 

1300-1302,  1324,  1334,  1344, 

1346,  1388,  1462-1465,  1473- 
1475,  1479,  1495,  1576,  1604  _ 

Attlee-Truman  discussions,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Dec.  4-8,  I960,  1269,  1289, 
1296-1297,  1305,  1311,  1313, 
1316,  1318,  1322,  1332-1333, 

1338,  1343,  1347-1348,  1352- 
1354,  1359,  1361-1377,  1382, 

1390-1411,  1426,  1430-1442, 

1449-1465,  1468-1479,  1497- 

1499,  1518,  1539,  1544 

Attlee-Truman  joint  communique, 
Dec.  8,  1950,  1463-1464,  1470, 
1472-1479,  1481,  1483,  1486, 
1495,  1503,  1521,  1540,  1568- 
1570,  1630 

British  policy,  175,  230n,  314-315, 
329-331,  337-338,  516-517, 1296- 
1297,  1328,  1364-1366,  1382- 
1385  1387-1388,  1391-1392, 

1396-1399,  1450-1451,  1459 

Cease-fire  proposals,  731-732,  755- 
763,  766,  781-782,  785-786,  796- 
797,  824-825,  832,  838,  853-854, 
865,  880,  883,  885,  887,  913-914, 
931,  993,  1271,  1277,  1279-1282, 
1302,  1304-1305,  1307-1308, 

1312,  1314-1315,  1317,  1322, 

1324-1326,  1328-1332,  1334, 

1337-1338,  1340,  1342,  1346, 
1348-1349,  1353-1358,  1365- 

1366,  1371-1373,  1375-1376, 

1378-1379,  1383-1386,  1390- 

1394,  1396,  1399-1404,  1410- 
1411,  1414,  1417,  1419,  1432- 
1434,  1437,  1439-1443,  1445, 
1450,  1453,  1459,  1461,  1469n, 
1480,  1482-1487,  1489-1512, 

1515-1520,  1522-1531,  1534- 

1535,  1537-1541,  1543-1544, 

1546-1547,  1549-1553,  1559- 

1562,  1566-1568,  1575-1577, 

1582,  1589-1590,  1605 
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China,  People’s  Republic  of: 

Attitude  and  policy  toward,  152-^ 
153,  258-259,  299,  310-311,. 
336,  341,  348-349,  360,  364, 
398,  404-405,  409,  423,  440- 
441,  448-449,  451,  453,  463-' 
468,  470,  484,  488-489,  503, 
507,  514,  521-522,  524n,  529- 
530,  533-534,  541,  543,  563, 
568,  571,  573,  581,  587,  600- 
602,  615,  616n,  617-618,  622, 
636-637,  642,  647,  650-653, 
655,  659-666,  668,  673-678, 
680,  682,  684,  687-691,  698, 
708,  711,  714,  716-719,  723- 
725,  727,  874,  90l7t 

Intervention,  possibility  of  {see  also 
China,  People’s  Republic  of 
under  Military  situation, 
infra),  731,  733-734,  736,  742- 
743,  746,  751,  753-756,  760- 
762,  765-766,  768,  779-782, 
784,  791,  793-801,  809,  813- 
816,  820,  822-823,  828-829, 
839,  848-852,  858-859,  861, 
864-877,  883-885,  888-889, 

891-892,  894-897,  900-903, 

906,  911-916,  930-934,  936n, 
942,  944-946,  949,  953-954, 
962,  964,  976-977,  980-981, 
987,  1003-1004,  1013-1014, 

1018-1020,  1022-1025,  1029- 
1035,  1038-1042,  1044-1045, 
1049-1055,  1058-1059,  1062, 
1065-1066,  1068-1069,  1078- 
1095,  1101-1110,  1115,  1117- 
1124,  1128-1131,  1134-1135, 
1141-1142,  1144-1145,  1152- 
1155,  1160-1161,  1164-1165, 
1167-1185,  1188-1200,  1202- 
1207,  1215-1217,  1220-1224, 
1231-1233,  1237-1238,  1291- 
1296 

U.S.  bombing  of  Manchuria, 
charges  regarding,  660,  722, 
765,  793,  797-798,  811-812, 
820,  830,  876,  893,  932,  1001, 
1020,  1070,  1533,  1552,  1597 
China,  Republic  of; 

Cessation  of  air  and  naval  opera¬ 
tions  against  mainland,  179— 
180,  187-188,  198,  203,  208, 
225-226,  240,  276,  380,  384, 
1240,  1351,  1533,  1609,  1631- 
1632 

Effect  on,  152 

Offer  of  troops.  See  China,  Re¬ 
public  of,  offer  by,  under  U.N. 
military  forces:  Country  con¬ 
tributions,  infra. 

Country  reactions  (see  also  Country 
positions  under  U.N.  General  As¬ 
sembly,  infra  and  under  U.N. 
Security  Council,  infra) :  Argen¬ 
tina,  191,  256-257,  443;  Asia,  452, 
471,  532;  Australia,  190,  489-490, 
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767,  846,  1074,  1110-1111;  Bel¬ 
gium,  207-208,  256, 1111;  Benelux, 
443;  Bolivia,  232;  Brazil,  192, 
256,  323;  Burma,  218,  231,  256, 
489,  607,  611;  Canada,  190,  232, 
323,  603,  846,  1065-1066,  1112; 
Chile,  1110;  Commonwealth,  Bri¬ 
tish,  1112;  Costa  Rica,  232;  Den¬ 
mark,  213,  256;  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  191,  232;  El  Salvador, 
256,  845;  Europe,  767;  Finland, 
232;  France,  175-176,  191,  201; 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of, 
154;  Greece,  323-324,  442;  Gua¬ 
temala,  256;  Iceland,  232;  Indo¬ 
china,  176,  191-195,  232;  Indo¬ 
nesia,  192-193,  213,  231,  235, 
489,  607-608;  Iran,  442-443; 
Iraq,  443;  Israel,  443;  Italy,  193; 
Japan,  151-152,  213,  310,  442, 
542,  1280,  1383,  1452;  Latin 
America,  213,  323,  452,  471,  767; 
Malaya,  465;  Mexico,  256,  443; 
Near  and  Middle  East,  452,  471; 
Netherlands,  185-186,  191-192, 
206-207,  256,  323,  603,  942; 
Pakistan,  191,  274-275,  489,  767, 
1110-1111;  Panama,  256;  Para¬ 
guay,  256;  Peru,  256,  443,  1130- 
1132;  Philippines,  190,  232,  255, 
747,  845;  Portugal,  232,  310; 
Southeast  Asia,  153-154,  185, 
190,  242;  Spain,  232;  Sri  Lanka, 
310,  441,  443;  Sweden,  192,  256, 
798,  812;  Switzerland,  256;  Thai¬ 
land,  192,  218,  255,  465,  767; 
Turkey,  192,  256,  369,  443,  607, 
845;  Uruguay,  191,  443;  Western 
Europe,  154,  185 

Evacuation  of  Americans,  137,  140- 
141,  143,  154-160,  166-168,  170, 
178 

Good  offices,  Swedish,  proposed, 
1123-1124,  1141-1142 

Korea,  Democratic  People’s  Republic 
of:  Attack  on  Republic  of  Korea, 
J une  25, 1950,  (see  also  under  Mili¬ 
tary  situation,  infra),  125-139, 
148-149,  167-168,  171,  178,  186- 
187,  202,  206-207,  211,  220,  227, 
231,  923-925;  U.N.  hearings  or 
discussions,  noninclusion  in,  510, 
527,  536-537,  539-540,  548,  580, 
587,  591,  597-598,  608,  629-630, 
694,  704,  737-738,  803-804,  828, 
830,  890 

Korea,  Republic  of:  Appeal  for  aid, 
167-168,  172-173,  211; future  of 
Korea,  position  regarding,  748- 
750,  786-790,  812-813,  816,  821, 
920,  928-929,  941-942,  959-960, 
975,  977-980,  987-989,  994-996, 
1006,  1015-1016;  message  to 

U.N.  Secretary- General,  278- 
279;  military  forces,  1448,  1469, 
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1521,  1548-1549,  1616,  1025; 

political  prisoners,  treatment  of, 
1567,  1577,  1579-1.581,  1.586- 
1587 ;  U.N.  hearings  and  discussions, 
participation  in,  536-540,  546, 
548-553,  592,  597-598,  629-630, 
64.5-646,  693-694,  803,  812-813, 
828,  830,  835,  863,  890,  920, 
1166,  1198-1201,  1350-1352, 

1386-1387,  1423,  1513-1514, 

1561-1562 

Korean  relief  and  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram,  927-928 

Manchurian  sanctuary,  questions  re¬ 
garding  U.N.  attacks  on,  1144- 
1145,  1148-1150,  115.5-11.56, 

1159-1163,  1166,  1168-1172, 

1177,  1181,  1185,  1213,  1219, 
1237,  1243,  1246,  1248,  12.55- 
1257,  1264,  1280,  1288,  1296, 
1313,  1338,  1346,  1357,  1377, 
1396-1397,  1431,  1457,  1.533, 

1616-1617,  1627,  1630-1631, 

1634 

Mediation  efforts:  India,  271,  340- 
343,  359-360,  364-368,  370-373, 
376-380,  385-386,  391-392,  401- 
402,  406-410,  417,  421-422,  424- 
427,  431-432,  442,  444,  447-449, 
454-457,  466-468,  478-479,  485, 
490n,  499-501,  512-513,  526, 
579-581,  590-592,  598-599,  084, 
887-888,  900,  902-903,  932,  959, 
1231,  1334-1335,  13.54-1356, 

1377-1381,  1445,  1454,  1481- 
1486,  1491-1494;  United  King¬ 
dom,  271,  313-314,  32.5,  338-340, 
342-345,  352-354,  355n,  358-361, 
365-366,  374,  390-391,  396-399, 
411,  419-422,  43.5-441,  444.  580, 
859,  930-932,  1191-1192,  1196, 
1199,  1210-1216,  1224-1225, 1228 

Military  situation: 

China,  People’s  Republic  of,  mili¬ 
tary  intervention  and  offensive, 
123"7-1240,  1242-1243,  1246, 
1248-1251,  1253,  1257-1260, 
1263-1266,  1270-1271,  1272n, 
1277-1282,  1286-1288,  1290- 
1291,  1293-1295,  1.301-1302, 
1308-1309,  1312-1316,  1319- 
1.324,  1335,  1345-1350,  1353, 
1361-1368,  1371,  1373-1375, 
1379-1382,  1385-1388,  1395, 
1404,  1416,  1420,  1423-1424, 
1426-1427,  143.5,  1444-1449, 
146.5-1466,  1469-1470,  1472, 
1476-1477,  1479-1480,  1487- 
1488,  1.521-1522,  1.532-1535, 
1.544,  1548-1549,  15.53-1554, 
1563-1565,  1469,  1573-1575, 
1.583-1.586,  1588-1.589,  1591, 
1.593-1.594,  1.597-1601,  1603- 
1604,  1618,  1620,  1625-1627, 
1631 
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Korea,  Democratic  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of,  military  offensive 
by,  134-138,  140-143,  148- 
149,  168-173,  176,  179n,  182- 
183,  186-187,  205,  209-214, 
219,  228,  247-252,  254-255, 
257,  268,  271-274,  277-278, 
282,  301-302,  309-310,  336, 
344,  369,  388,  430,  441,  477, 
483,  520,  543-544,  590,  595- 
596,  698 

U.N.  offensive,  729,  731,  733,  748, 
768-769,  782,  819-820,  822, 
826,  849,  859-860,  862,  866, 
868,  871-872,  882,  884,  912n, 
932,  940,  949,  956,  959,  961, 
966,  995,  997-999,  1014,  1036, 
1041,  1045-1046,  1051n,  1056, 
1076-1077,  1097,  1102,  1104, 
1140,  1143-1144,  1146,  1148- 
1149,  1175,  1177-1178,  1204- 
1205,  1212,  1223,  1225-1229, 
1231-1236,  1381 

U.N.  retreat,  1237,  1320-1321, 

1323-1324,  1326,  1329-1333, 
1335,  1337,  1345,  1347,  1362- 
1365,  1368,  1373-1374,  1381, 
1387-1388,  1445,  1447-1448, 
1469-1470,  1472,  1479,  1571- 
1573,  1591,  1593,  1596,  1601- 
1603,  1626 

Occupation  of  North  Korea,  plans 
for,  854-857,  860,  939,  943n, 
949-950,  953,  959-960,  964,  972- 
974,  978-980,  984-991,  994-997, 
1002,  1004-1011,  1015-1018, 

1021-1022,  1045-1046,  1048- 

1049,  1054,  1061-1062,  1071- 
1073,  1202 

Prisoners  of  war,  treatment  of,  752, 
758,  763,  782,  786,  860,  875,  881- 
882,  885,  949,  952-953,  992-994, 
1002,  1014,  1018-1019,  1022, 

1031,  1044,  1175-1176,  1216- 
1218,  1233,  1334,  1363,  1421, 
1530,  1546,  1550,  1616 
Protection  of  U.S.  nationals,  137 
Soviet  bomber,  shooting  down  of, 
699-704,  707,  722,  726,  941 
Soviet  policy  and  role,  138-140,  141n, 
143,  149-151,  154,  158-159,  161, 
166,  169-170,  174-178,  181,  185- 
186,  187/1,  189,  191-192,  194, 
196-197,  199-201,  203-204,  208- 
209,  212,  216-217,  220,  222, 
224-225,  227,  229-230,  237-238, 
241-243,  24.5,  252-254,  258-259, 
277-278,  280,  284,  289,  297,  303, 
309-310,  312-316,  325-327,  329- 
332,  336-340,  342-343,  346-352, 
360-361,  381-382,  393/i,  394, 
396-399,  40.5,  407,  411,  414-415, 
423,  427,  435,  440,  444-445,  448, 
450-451,  453,  459-460,  463-467, 
470-471,  475-476,  479,  483-488, 
492-495,  498-499,  503-510,  512- 
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516,  520-524,  .529-535,  541,  543, 
557-559,  567-576,  579,  581,  583, 
588-589,  593,  595,  600-602,  614- 
615,  616n,  617-621,  624-627,  632, 
635-639,  642,  647-648,  650-653, 
655-656,  660-663,  665,  667-668, 
670,  672-678,  680,  682,  684,  686- 
691,  706,  708,  713-719,  721-722, 
724,  727,  731,  734,  736,  739, 
742-744,  746,  749-751,  753-757, 
760-762,  770,  772,  780-782,  784, 
795-796,  799-801,  813-816,  850, 
861,  864-866,  871-872,  877-880, 
885,  891,  897-898,  901-903,  907- 
913,  916,  931-932,  934-938,  953- 
954,  962,  980,  1003,  1023-1025, 
1029,  1039-1042,  1051-1052, 

1056,  1062,  1074,  1079-1088, 

1091-1092,  1094,  1099,  1102, 

1104-1107,  1117,  1119-1120, 

1122,  1125,  1131,  1142-1144, 

1147,  1149,  1151-1155,  1163, 

1168,  1170,  1177-1183,  1185, 

1188-1192,  1194,  1197-1199, 

1202,  1205-1206,  1221-1224, 

1232-1233,  1239,  1243,  1246, 

1278-1280,  1282,  1287,  1291- 
1295,  1308-1310,  1313-1315, 

1326,  1328,  1330,  1335-1336, 

1339-1340,  1346-1347,  1351, 

1353,  1365-1368,  1370,  1376, 

1379-1380,  1384,  1391,  1420, 

1428,  1444,  1446,  1448,  1450, 
1456-1458,  1461,  1467,  1470, 

1484,  1532,  1534,  1537,  1552, 
1563,  1570,  1572,  1574-1575, 

1592,  1595,  1602-1603,  1607- 
1608,  1618-1619,  1621,  1630-1632 
Thirty-eighth  parallel,  problems  con¬ 
cerning,  1,  4-5,  21-22,  57,  65,  71n, 
85n,  91,  100-102,  104,  108,  118, 
120,  126-127,  129-130,  132,  136, 
148,  167,  171-172,  179,  186,  202, 
207,  211,  227,  230n,  251-252, 
257n,  258,  266,  271-272,  281,  295, 
302,  316,  320,  325-326,  328,  339- 
340,  353-355,  358,  373,  380,  382, 
384,  386-387,  393-395,  399,  408, 
410,  421,  423,  429,  435,  437-438, 
449-454,  458-461,  463,  469-473, 
480-481,  483-487,  494,  502-504, 
508-509,  514-516,  520,  522,  528- 
531,  533-53.5,  540,  552,  556,  561, 
566-569,  571-572,  576,  581-582, 
584,  589,  591,  593,  598,  601-602, 
613,  615-619,  623,  635-639,  641- 
643,  646-658,  660-665,  667-670, 
672-677,  680-682,  686-692,  697, 
705-707,  709-710,  713-719,  723, 
727,  731-732,  735,  737,  739,  741- 
742,  745,  747-750,  753-756,  758, 
760-763,  767,  770-772,  781-785, 
787-788,  790-794,  797,  799-801, 
809-810,  813//,  814-826,  829-830, 
833-834,  839,  849-851,  853-856, 
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858-862,  864,  866,  869-871,  873- 
875,  877-878,  880,  881n,  883-884, 
892-893,  897,  901n,  902-903, 
906-907,  913,  91.5,  922,  931,  946, 
962,  971,  975,  977-978,  986,  1004, 
1008,  1011,  1013,  1017,  1036, 

1038-1039,  1045-1046,  1048, 

1051-10.52,  1071,  1073,  1095, 

1104,  1147,  1151-1152,  1155, 

1178-1179,  1181,  1189,  1194, 

1202,  1221,  1240,  1252,  1273- 

1274,  1278,  1280,  1302,  1311, 

1324-1325,  1327-1331,  1338, 

1344,  1346,  1348-1349,  1355, 

1371,  1373,  1377-1378,  1380, 

1389,  1399,  1408,  1423-1424, 

1427-1428,  1434,  1439,  1440, 

1444,  1445n,  1453,  1469n,  1482, 
148.5-1487,  1497-1498,  1.501, 

1504,  1511,  1513-1514,  1519- 
1520,  1522,  1530,  1534-153.5, 

1538,  1.549-1550,  1553,  156.5, 

1573,  1575,  1.584-1586,  1588- 
1589,  1591,  1593,  1595-1.596, 

1600,  1603-1604,  1617,  1620- 
1621,  1624 

U.N.  Agent  General  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation,  1110,  1112-1114, 
1135,  1297 

U.N.  assistance  for  the  Republic  of 
Korea: 

Country  contributions:  Australia, 
223,  276-277;  Canada,  223; 
Chile,  435;  Denmark,  545; 
France,  223,  225;  Greece,  435; 
Italy,  441;  Lebanon,  435; 
Netherlands,  223,  435;  Nica¬ 
ragua  435;  Norway,  435,  443, 
54.5;  Philippines,  435;  Sweden, 
435,  441,  443,  545,  560n; 

Thailand,  435;  United  King¬ 
dom,  225 

General  plans  for,  221,  224-225, 
263-264,  270,  296,  354-357, 
368-369,  377-378,  416,  432- 
435,  441-442,  450,  457-458, 
473-474,  479-480,  490-492, 

496-498,  501-502,  774-777 

U.N.  Commission  for  the  Unification 
and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea 
(Australia,  Chile,  Netherlands, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Turkey) : 

Activities  of,  905,  907,  920,  928- 
929,  939-941,  945,  95.3,  963, 

96.5,  967-968,  972-975,  977- 
978,  981,  986-988,  990-991, 
99.5n,  997,  1002-100.3,  1005- 
1011,  1015-1016,  1033,  1036, 
1045-1046,  10.50,  1062-1065, 

107.5,  1110-1111,  1115,  1127, 
1135-1136,  1146,  1194,  1204, 
1223,  1258-12.59,  1422,  1429, 
1466,  1489,  1502,  1.507,  1528, 
1555,  1567,  1579,  1587,  1628- 
1629 
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China,  People’s  Republic  of,  pro¬ 
posed  participation  of,  940, 
945 

Interim  committee,  905,  930,  9.38- 
941,  943,  963,  970-972,  974- 

97.5,  977-979,  984,  987-990, 
99.5n,  1002,  1011,  1016,  1018, 
1021-1022,  1036,  1045,  1048- 
1049,  1054,  1071-1073,  1115, 
1121,  1127,  1146 

Korea,  Republic  of,  attittide  of, 
963,  970-972,  977-978,  984, 
990,  1002,  1015-1016 
U.N.  Commission  on  Korea 
(Australia,  Republic  of  China, 
El  Salvador,  France,  India, 
Philippines,  Turkey),  activities 
and  reports  of,  133-134,  14.5, 
146n,  168-169,  171-172,  175, 

199,  20.5-207,  209,  211,  232-233, 
2.57,  2.59-261,  266,  282,  29.5,  302, 
312,  328,  332,  337,  340,  353,  357, 

39.5,  416-417,  422,  448,  450, 
461,  466,  483,  505,  509-510,  531, 
535,  540,  564-565,  569-570,  .572, 
584-58.5,  594,  605,  615-616,  618- 
620,  623,  635,  643,  648,  651, 
653,  656-657,  665-666,  668,  670, 
677,  679,  692-693,  705,  719-720, 
726,  729,  738-740,  749,  758,  762- 
764,  767,  769,  773-774,  783,  787- 
789,  803,  807-808,  820,  826-827, 
835-836,  84.5,  847,  849,  853-855, 
874,  904-906,  929,  975,  979,  990, 
1036,  1380,  1502 

U.N.  flag  for  U.N.  forces,  265,  294, 
301,  307,  318,  323,  329,  333-335, 
450,  470,  492,  635,  686,  713 
U.N.  General  Assembly: 

Arab-Asian  appeal  to  People’s 
Republic  of  China  to  halt  at 
thirty-eighth  parallel,  142.3- 
1424,  1427,  14.34,  1445,  1461, 
1482-1483,  1490-1491,  1495- 
1498,  1504,  1585,  1624 

Asian  draft  peace  plan  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  1488-1490,  1496,  1499- 
1511,  1515-1519,  1522-1528, 
1.535-15.36,  1540,  1542,  1.551, 
1568-1570,  1578,  159.5,  1.598, 
1612-1614,  1620,  1622,  1624, 
1628,  1630,  1633-1634 

Cease-fire  committee  (Entezam, 
Pearson,  Rau) :  Activities  of, 
1.554-15.57,  1560-1563,  1.565, 
1.567-1.570,  1.578-1.579,  1.584- 

158.5,  1590-1594,  1610,  1614, 

1620,  1626-1627,  1629;  China, 
People’s  Republic  of,  position 
of,  1546-1547,  15.56-1558, 

1560-1561,  1.567-1.569,  1590- 
1599,  1610-1613,  1624,  1627- 
1628,  1630;  establishment  of, 
1542,  1546-1547,  1549,  1595, 
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1598,  1618;  U.S.  position, 

1549-1550,  1554-1556,  1559- 
1560,  1569,  1584-1585,  1590- 
1594,  1600,  1620 

China,  People’s  Republic  of:  Com¬ 
mittee  hearings,  participation 
in,  803-806,  810,  867-869, 

895,  945,  1220,  1298,  1305- 
1308,  1316,  1343,  1356-1357, 
1378-1379,  1389-1390,  1482- 
1484,  1490-1492,  1495,  1526- 
1527,  1535,  1543,  1545-1547, 
1556-1558,  1560-1561,  1567, 
1583,  1597,  1620;  intervention 
in  Korean  war,  1271-1272, 
1274-1275,  1283-1285,  1298- 
1299,  1302,  1305-1307,  1310, 
1313-1319,  1322-1323,  1327, 
1338,  1340-1343,  1349,  1375- 
1381,  1384,  1386,  1390-1391, 
1393-1394,  1399-1400,  1408- 
1410,  1413-1414,  1417,  1422, 
1427,  1432-1434,  1439,  1443, 
1449,  1461,  1466,  1480-1485, 
1487-1488,  1491,  1494n,  1495, 
1498-1499,  1516,  1524,  1534, 
1541,  1545,  1547,  1561,  1569- 
1570,  1582,  1589-1590,  1594, 
1603,  1610,  1612-1614,  1618, 
1620,  1622-1623,  1626-1630, 
1633-1634 

Considerations  and  proceedings, 
225,  233,  292,  297,  307,  483, 
508,  510,  534,  539-540,  546, 
548,  561,  572,  584,  587,  605, 
611,  629,  632,  640,  643,  653, 
657,  666,  668-669,  676,  678- 
680,  682,  689,  704-705,  720, 
728,  735-736,  750-751,  760, 
768-772,  776-778,  784,  890, 
892,  903-904,  907-908,  930, 
940,  1144,  1196,  1200,  1209, 
1240,  1252,  1255-1256,  1265- 
1267,  1283,  1297,  1350-1351, 
1356,  1399-1400,  1421-1422 
Country  positions : 

Afghanistan,  1301,  1410n,  1524 

Arab  states,  1288,  1300,  1309, 
1527,  1613 

Asian  states,  1399-1400,  1408- 
1410,  1454 

Australia,  790,  800,  810,  826, 
846-847,  862,  866,  930,  938n, 
965,  1156-1157,  1171-1172, 
1257-1258,  1426-1427,  1511- 
1512,  1562-1563 

Belgium,  847 

Brazil,  816-817,  826,  847,  862- 
863,  965,  1272,  1275,  1512, 
1633-1634 

Burma,  863,  914-915,  944,  1410n, 
1524,  1613 

Byelorussian  SSR,  835,  838,  1542 
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Canada,  810,  846-847,  862-863, 
965,  1155-1157,  11.59-1160, 
1316-1317,  1339-1340,  14.54, 
1461,  1509-1510,  1617-1619 
Chile,  832-833,  862,  975,  1135- 
1136,  1512 

China,  Republic  of,  772,  828,  830, 
847,  1301n,  1542,  1583 
Commonwealth,  British,  772, 
810,  1300,  1322,  1327,  1329, 
1353,  1365,  1433,  1443,  1461 
1498,  1582 

Cuba,  826,  847,  1341n,  1422,  1512 
Czechoslovakia,  835,  838,  1542 
Denmark,  847 

Ecuador,  1341n,  1344,  1422,  1512 
Egypt,  1410,  1515-1516,  1518, 
1524, 1527,  1613-1614,  1623- 
1624,  1630 
El  Salvador,  847 
France,  847,  965,  1272,  1274, 
1285,  1288,  1306,  1341n, 

1387-1389,  1422,  1432-1434, 
1480,  1527,  1620-1623, 1626- 
1627 

Greece,  1267-1268,  1300-1301, 
1526-1527,  1538 

India,  769,  772,  790,  794,  797, 
799,  803,  809,  817,  819-821, 
823,  831-832,  834,  840,  843- 
84.5,  847,  849,  862-863,  871- 
874,  879,  884,  887,  894-895, 
903,  914,  916,  929,  986,  1138, 
1156,  1197,  1200,  1272,  1300, 
1303,  1305,  1317-1318,  1322- 
1323,  1344-1345,  1357-1358, 
1376, 1395,  1399,  1403,  1408- 
1410,  1427,  1434,  1483-1485, 
1494-1495,  1498, 1501, 1504- 
1511, 1515, 1524-1528, 1534- 
1536,  1538-1540,  1566, 1613- 
1614,  1623,  1627-1628 
Indonesia,  862-863,  1403,  1410ra, 
1524 

Iran,  1301,  HlOn,  1524,  1613 
Iraq,  HlOn,  1524,  1612-1614 
Israel,  1300,  1408-1409,  1499- 
1503,  1509-1511,  1626, 1628- 
1629 

Latin  America,  772,  817,  833- 
834,  847,  1300,  1498,  1512 
Lebanon,  HlOn,  1524 
Liberia,  1301 
Mexico,  1629-1630 
Netherlands,  811,  826,  847,  862, 
883-885,  930,  1151,  1185, 
1306-1307 

New  Zealand,  847,  863,  1213, 
1360n 

Norway,  790,  811,  826,  847,  879, 
1315-1316,  1341n,  1342- 

1343,  1360n,  1422,  1510, 

1611-1612 
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Pakistan,  810-811,  826,  847,  862, 
929-930,  1300,  1403,  1410n, 
1510-1511,  1515,  1524,  1613 
Philippines,  811,  826,  847,  862, 
987-989,  1268-1269,  1318- 
1319,  1325,  1399,  1403,  1409, 
1410n,  1452,  1524-1525, 
1527-1528,  1598 
Poland,  835,  838,  1197,  1542 
Saudi  Arabia,  1300-1301,  1410n, 
1524 

Soviet  Union,  824,  828,  830,  835, 
838,  844,  849,  852,  873-874, 
877-878,  890,  897,  903-904, 
907-908,  1197,  1305,  1307- 
1308,  1346,  1433,  1443,  1445, 
1447,  1452,  1461,  1482,  1497, 
1501-1503,  1527,  1536-1537, 
1542,  1560,  1614,  1622,  1624 
Sweden,  847,  1360,  1466-1467, 
1590,  1610-1611,  1629 
Syria,  1410n,  1524,  1528 
Thailand,  847,  863,  873,  890, 
1399 

Turkey,  847,  862,  1300-1301, 
1399,  1409-1410,  1427,  1506, 

1526- 1527 

Ukrainian  SSR,  835,  838,  1542 
Union  of  South  Africa,  847 
United  Kingdom,  762-764,  768- 
770,  772-774,  777,  782-783, 
789-790,  794,  797,  799-802, 
805,  807-817,  819,  823-824, 
826,  831,  833,  847,  867-869, 
871,  890,  893,  895,  930,  945, 
965,  1004-1006,  1132,  1197, 
1205,  1267-1268,  1272-1274, 
1285-1288, 1300,  1305,  1338- 
1339,  1341,  1353,  1390,  1394, 
1422,  1432-1433,  1443,  1483, 

1527- 1528,  1537-1538,  1559, 
1582,  1616-1617,  1626 

United  States,  736-741,  744-747, 
763-764,  799-806,  817-821, 
824,  832-834,  839-847,  862- 
863,  873-875,  1132-1133, 

1270-1272,  1275,  1298-1299, 
1305,  1338-1339,  1341,  1384, 
1393-1394,  1443,  1481-1482, 
1487,  1517-1518,  1522-1523, 
1525,  1527,  1542,  1549-1554, 
1563,  1569,  1619-1620 
Yemen,  1410n,  1524,  1526-1527 
Yugoslavia,  1419-1420 
Joint  Eight-Power  draft  resolution, 
826-828,  830,  835,  847,  849, 
852,  867,  873,  878,  883-884, 
890,  893,  895-897,  900,  903, 
915,  944 

Resolution  376(V)  adopted  Oct.  7, 
1960,  903-906,  918,  920,  927, 
938,  940,  953,  960,  971,  973, 
978,  988,  994,  1006-1007,  1015, 
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1018,  1033,  1048,  1050,  1061- 

1062,  1068,  1126,  1143,  1150, 

1204,  1214,  12.30,  12.58,  1319, 

1422,  1501,  1503,  1602 
Resolution  384  (V)  on  cease-fire, 
Dec.  14,  1950,  1542,  1546-1547, 
1551,  1554,  1557,  1560,  1568, 
1578,  1594-1595,  1598,  1611 
U.N.  relief  and  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  in  Korea,  1111-1112, 
1132-1133 

U.N.  military  assistance,  211,  224, 
291,  296-297,  299,  301,  432-435, 
473,  481-482 
U.N.  military  forces: 

Activities  of,  449-453,  457-458,  463, 
469-471,  473,  494,  587-588, 
655,  686-690,  692,  699-700, 
702,  713-719,  721,  727,  732, 
735,  737-738,  741,  748-749, 
757-760,  763-764,  766-767, 

769,  772,  774-776,  783-787, 
790-792,  795,  799-802,  807, 
809-810,  814-816,  819-820, 

822-823,  825,  827,  829,  831, 
833,  835-836,  839,  849,  851, 
852n,  854,  860,  862,  866n, 
870-874,  876,  880,  882-885, 
887,  891-893,  901n,  905,  907, 
932-934,  936,  943,  958-959, 
962,  972-973,  995,  1015,  1023, 
1025-1027,  1033,  1035,  1038- 
1041,  1045-1046,  1048,  1050- 
1052,  1062,  1064-1066,  1069- 
1072,  1077-1078,  1084,  1087- 
1088,  1090,  1092,  1095,  1101- 
1102,  1104-1106,  1109,  1116- 
1124,  1126,  1128,  1131,  1139- 
1140,  1142-1145,  1147-1149, 
1151-1153,  1155-1156,  1159- 
1160,  1162n,  1168-1169,  1171, 
1173,  1177,  1182,  1185,  1189, 
1191,  1194-1196,  120.5-1206, 
1214,  1217,  1221,  1223-1224, 
1225n,  1229,  1237-1240,  1243- 
1244,  1250,  1252-1253,  1260- 
1261,  1263-1266,  1282,  1285, 
1292-1297,  1317-1318,  1322, 
1344,  1347-1349,  1355,  1371, 
1377-1378,  1380-1381,  1387, 
1394,  1408-1409,  1416,  1418, 
1422-1424,  1428,  1434,  1436, 
1439,  1441-1442,  1444-1448, 
1453,  1469n,  1476-1477,  1482- 
1483,  1486-1489,  1492,  1497, 
1502,  1507,  1510-1511,  1518, 
1520-1523,  1527,  1533-1534, 
1538,  1547-1551,  1553-1554, 
1564,  1573,  1584-1585,  1589, 
1591,  1593,  1602-1603,  1606, 
1608-1609,  1611-1612,  1620, 
1625,  1627n,  1629 
Country  contributions: 

Argentina,  434,  443,  474,  546 
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Australia,  223,  321,  434,  473-474, 
482,  489-490,  541,  544-545, 
847,  997-999,  1028,  1258, 
1412,  1576 

Belgium,  474,  545-546,  847,  998- 
999,  1028,  1412 
Benelux,  416,  434 
Bolivia,  434,  443 
Brazil,  443,  474,  546 
Canada,  222-223,  434,  441,  443, 
474,  482,  541,  544-545,  847, 
959,  998-999,  1028,  1163, 
1412,  1576 

China,  Republic  of,  offer  by,  239, 
262-263,  269,  275-277,  285- 
286,  302,  310,  321,  391,  434, 
545,  1087,  1090,  1207,  1240, 
1243,  1246,  1253n,  1286, 
1412,  1425,  1469n,  1533, 

1605-1610,  1615,  1631-1632 
Colombia,  999-1000,  1027-1028 
Commonwealth,  British,  1254 
Costa  Rica,  546 
Denmark,  847 

France,  416,  434,  438,  442-443, 
474,  482,  541,  544-545,  658, 
847,  998-999,  1028,  1412, 
1479 

Greece,  442,  474,  545,  998-999, 
1027-1028,  1163,  1412 
India,  219,  236,  275-276,  321, 
324,  434,  441,  443,  473, 
511,  526,  545,  847,  890-891, 
998-999,  1028 
Iran,  998-999,  1028 
Italy,  434,  441,  482,  546,  1028 
Jordan,  560u 

Latin  America,  228-229,  545, 
998-999,  1028,  1412 
Lebanon,  434,  482 
Mexico,  546 

Netherlands,  256,  321,  323,  443, 
474,  545-546,  847,  998-999, 
1028,  1412 

New  Zealand,  321,  434,  441,  443, 
473-474,  482,  545,  847,  998- 
999,  1028 
Nicaragua,  443 
Norway,  546,  847 
Pakistan,  321,  433-434,  441, 

473-474,  482,  541,  544,  560n, 
1412 

Panama,  546 

Philippines,  321,  369,  434,  442, 
474,  482,  544-546,  560n, 
847,  998-999,  1028,  1412, 
1448,  1528 

Saudi  Arabia,  434,  482 
Sweden,  847,  998,  1028 
Thailand,  321,  357,  442,  474, 
544-545,  560n,  591,  847, 
998,  1028,  1412,  1427,  1448 
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Turkey,  434,  442,  474,  482,  541, 
544-545,  591,  847,  997,  1028, 
1412,  1427,  1448,  1469,  1506 
Union  of  South  Africa,  474,  545, 
847 

United  Kingdom,  214,  222-223, 
321,  432-434,  443,  447,  463, 
468,  473-474,  477-478,  482, 
513-514,  518,  541,  544-545, 
559-561,  578-579,  847,  931, 
998-999,  1028,  1412,  1448, 
1469 

Unified  command,  329,  333-334, 
356,  363,  368-369,  377-378, 
417,  450,  458,  470,  478n,  490, 
497-498,  502-503,  508-509, 

528-530,  534-535,  545-546, 

567,  643,  646,  653,  656-657, 
675,  729,  731,  734,  740,  758- 

759,  769,  774-776,  778,  783, 

796,  805,  808,  817-818,  820, 

828,  841,  845-846,  853,  860, 

862,  868,  894-896,  905,  918, 

938-939,  943,  964,  966,  971- 
973,  978,  987-989,  991-992, 
mbn,  997,  999,  1004-1006, 

1008,  1033,  1036,  1045-1046, 
1048,  1050,  1052-1054,  1058, 
1061-1062,  1064-1066,  1073- 
1074,  1096,  llOOn,  1108,  mi¬ 
ll  12,  1115,  1126,  1134,  1157, 
1159,  1166,  1185,  1250,  1253n, 
1258,  1270,  1272n,  1283-1285, 
1377,  1429,  1431,  1507,  1517, 
1520,  1527,  1546n,  1547,  1549, 
1555-1556,  1559,  1577,  1591, 
1593,  1631,  1634 

U.N.  naval  action  against  North 
Korean  submarines,  proposed, 
632-634 

U.N.  naval  forces,  633 
U.N.  relief  and  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram,  948-949,  951-952,  964- 
970,  1011,  1053,  1062-1064,  1082, 
1110-1115,  1132-1133,  1135- 

1138,  1140,  1201,  1297 
U.N.  Security  Council: 

China,  People’s  Republic  of: 

Military  intervention  in  hostili¬ 
ties,  1049-1050,  10.52-1053, 
105.5,  1059-1060,  1068-1069, 
1074-1075,  1077,  1093-1094, 
1096-1097,  1100,  1106-1107, 
1109,  1117,  1124,  1126-1127, 
1133-1134,  1138-1140,  1143- 
1144,  1157,  116.5-1167, 

1172-1173,  1187,  1208,  1210, 
1228-1229,  1235,  1241,  1249, 
1251-1252,  1254-1255,  1268, 
1271,  1274-1275,  1283,  1317 
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Participation  in  hearings,  1096- 
1097,  1106,  1115,  1125,  1127, 
1131,  1133-1134,  1144,  1148, 
1152, 1157-1158,  1183,  1186- 
1188,  1208,  1241,  1249, 

1254- 125.5,  1257,  1266, 
1268,  1272,  1289,  1291,  1298, 
1380-1381,  1410,  1429,  1488, 
1595-1596 

U.S.  aggression  against,  charges 
of,  310,  366,  369,  76.5,  793/i, 
798,  806,  lOOln,  1020n 
Considerations  and  proceedings, 
127-128,  131,  134,  140,  144n, 
145n,  169,  171,  174,  178,  181, 
18.3,  185-186,  188-193,  199, 
201-202,  204-205,  207,  244- 
245,  255-257,  263-264,  266, 
291-297,  299-300,  306-308, 
319,  321-325,  468,  495-499, 
501-502,  518,  527,  546-549, 
.551-553,  55.5-557,  577-578, 

385-586,  596-599,  605-607, 

630,  652,  693-694,  699,  704- 
705,  734,  784,  830,  1032-1033, 
1065-1066,  1097,  1106-1107, 
1124,  1126-1127,  116.5,  1171, 
1183,  123.5,  1240-1241,  1249, 
1252,  1254,  1265-1266,  1268, 
1270-1271,  1274,  1276,  1283- 

128.5,  1298,  130.5,  1316-1317, 
1372,  1391,  1410-1411,  1413, 
1439,  1582 
Country  positions: 

China,  Republic  of,  128n,  156n, 
189-190,  227,  310,  321,  538- 
539,  598,  607,  767,  1097, 
1107,  1231,  1414 

Cuba,  128n.,  189,  256,  300,  323, 
342,  492n,  603,  612,  1107, 
1126, 1130,  1209 

Ecuador,  128n,  189,  256,  300, 
342,  492n,  592,  603,  612, 
1126,  1130,  1209, 1235 

Egypt,  128n,  144-145,  156n, 

21  In,  213,  215,  222,  232- 
233,  261-262,  266,  269-270, 
274-275,  307,  322,  329n, 
367,  442,  498,  525,  558,  592, 
603,  612,  640,  694,  704, 
1060,  1107,  1209,  1235 

France,  128n,  145,  203,  244,  256, 
266-267,  300,  306-310,  318- 
319,  321-322,  329n,  423- 
424,  432,  438,  492n,  501, 
519,  522-523,  578,  592,  643, 
668-669,  671,  680-681,  858, 
1060,  1074,  1096,  1100,  1111, 
1124,  1126-1127,  1162,  1219, 

1255- 1256,  1284 

India,  128n,  147,  1.56n,  195-196, 
204-206,  210,  21  In,  213, 
215,  218-220,  222,  230-232, 
234-237,  241-242,  245-246, 
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256,  266-267,  275-276,  280- 
281,  294,  300,  302-308,  318, 
321-322,  324-325,  329n, 

371-373,  376,  380-381,  425, 
427,  449,  487,  489,  492n, 
495,  524-525,  540,  551-552, 
554-555,  558,  561-563,  573, 
577-578,  580-581,  585-586, 

590- 592,  596-599,  601,  603- 
612,  628-629,  639-640,  643- 

64.5,  747,  752,  761,  763,  790- 

793,  798,  812,  82.3-824,  843, 
850,  85  hi,  858-859,  864-866, 
869-870,  872,  1060,  1111, 
1187,  1208-1210,  1219-1220, 
1231,  12.3.5,  1241,  12.54-12.55, 
1268,  1272,  1275,  1290,  1303, 
1317,  1357-1358,  1377, 

1483-1484 

Norway,  128n,  144-145,  1.56n, 
232,  300,  307-310,  318-320, 
322,  492n,  501,  538-539, 
592,  612,  1060,  1126,  1210 

Soviet  Union,  128n,  141,  148, 
15.5n,  156n,  181,  183,  189, 
201-202,  209,  21  In,  227, 
229-230,  266,  329n,  341, 
502,  525,  527,  536-540,  546- 
550,  553-557,  559,  562,  .586, 

591- 594,  597-599,  606-607, 

610,  629,  639-640,  652,  693- 
694,  700,  704-705,  734, 

740,  784,  792,  798,  804,  812, 
820,  830,  1033,  1075,  1097, 
1107,  1127,  1144,  1151, 

1186-1187,  12.30-1231,  123.5, 
1240-1241,  1249,  12.5.5,  1268, 
1271,  1274hl275,  1283,  1298, 
1306,  1317,  1.346,  1413-1414, 
1487,  1.541-1542,  1552,  1597 

United  Kingdom,  128n,  187n, 
189,  197-198,  201,  223,  234, 
244,  268,  298,  300,  306-310, 
318-319,  321-323,  329n,  438, 
492n,  495,  501,  521-522, 
538-539,  603,  643,  64.5-646, 
669-671,  680,  693,  858-859, 
10.32-1033,  1059,  1067,  1097, 
1107,  1124,  1126-1127,  1138- 
1140,  1148,  1166-1167,  1172- 

117.5,  1187,  1196,  1210- 

1213,  121.5-1218,  122.5-1228, 
1234-123.5,  12.52-12.5.3,  1255- 
1256,  1273,  1581-1582 

United  States,  126-128,  131, 139- 
140,  144,  148,  156n,  181, 
187-188,  199,  201,  20.5-207, 
210,  21  In,  225,  227,  230n, 
299-301,  306-310,  318-319, 
328,  329n,  492n,  498-499, 
501-502,  525,  536-5.37,  548- 
549,  585-587,  593-595,  605- 
606,  609,  628-629,  646,  679- 
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680,  693-694,  699,  704-705, 
734,  740,  830,  858,  1049, 
1052-1053, 1058-1060,  1065- 
1066,  1068-1069,  1075, 1096- 
1097,  1100,  1107,  1109,  nil, 
1117,  1124,  1126-1127, 1143- 
1144,  1157,  1161,  1166-1167, 
1192,  1196,  1212-1213,  1228- 
1229,  1241,  1251-1252,  1265, 
1375,  1541-1542 

Yugoslavia,  128n,  155n,  156n, 
177-178,  184,  21 In,  215-216, 
232,  280,  307,  319-320,  322, 
329n,  369,  498,  502,  525,  592, 
603,  606,  612,  640,  694,  704- 
705,  830,  1074-1075,  1107, 
1210,  1230-1231,  1241 
Resolution  of  June  26,  1950,  calling 
for  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of 
forces,  155-156,  158,  168-169, 
173,  177,  179,  186-187,  189- 
193,  202,  209,  224,  227,  231, 
239-240,  254,  25Gn,  266-268, 
279,  291,  295-296,  298,  301, 
305,  316,  325-329,  331,  342, 
355n,  359,  363,  368,  375-377, 
405,  412-413,  42],  426-427, 
438,  448,  450,  453,  467,  470, 
472-473,  479,  490,  498,  503, 
508,  510,  517,  520-521,  528- 
529,  534,  554,  562,  567,  583- 
584,  586,  591,  597,  601,  605- 
610,  617,  620,  628-630,  635- 
636,  638-640,  654,  660,  667, 
671-672,  674-675,  685-686, 

688,  699-700,  702,  708,  712- 
713,  715,  739-741,  771,  773, 
791,  807,  819,  827,  831,  842, 
846,  904,  939,  1050,  1061,  1068, 
1109,  1126,  1283,  1413,  1422, 
1433,  1502,  1542 

Resolution  of  June  27,  1950,  calling 
for  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  210-211,  213,  215, 
218-219,  221-225,  227,  229n, 
231-237,  239-240,  242,  244, 
254,  256-257,  259,  261,  264, 
266-272,  274,  279,  291,  294- 
296,  301,  304-305,  308n,  310, 
320,  325,  327-329,  331,  342, 
355n,  359,  363-364,  368-369, 
375-377,  393,  405,  412-413, 
425-427,  438-439,  448,  450, 
453,  461,  467,  470,  472-473, 
479,  490,  498,  502-503,  508, 
510,  517,  520-521,  534,  554, 
562,  567,  583-584,  586,  591, 
601,  605-607,  609-610,  617, 
620,  628,  635-636,  638-640, 
654,  667,  669-672,  674-675, 
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